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COOKERY,  American  domestic  :  miscellaneous  ob- 
servations on  house-keeping,  &c.  345. 

CORN,  Indian  :  time  and  method  of  planting  39,  65, 
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108. 

D. 

DAIRY,  construction  of  and  how  to  manage  137, 
145;  a  profitable  one,  196. 

DANGERFIELD,  Wm  A.  Esq'rs.  address  to  the  ag- 
ricultur.al  society  of  Prince  Georges's  121.". 

DAVIE,  Gen.  Wm.  'i's.  address  to  the  .agricultural 
societv  of  Sou'Ji  Caroini..,   218,  225. 

DAVIS,  Eli  S.  O'l  the  importance  of  chymistry  as 
connected  with  agriculture  265. 

DEATHS,  of  Doctor  Henry  Skinner  144  ;  Leven  H. 
Campbell,  176. 

DELAPl.ANi',  Joshua,  on  the  best  method  of  re- 
cruitin,^  exiiausted  lands,  201. 

DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE,  notice  of 
.Mr.  Sinn's  copy  290. 

DISEASES  of  live  stock,  (see  veterinary  art.) 

DITCHING  and  draining-,  the  present  practice  incon- 
venient and  occupies  unnecess,ary  space  ;  under- 
draining  recoinrnended  97,  308. 

DOGS,  should  be  discreetly  trained  105  ;  account  of 
Mont.agnc,  and  a  general  description  of  the  shep- 
herd, 381. 


enquiry  respect.iiig  28 i—adveniscment   of  Geo.    DOMESTIC  Industry  and  Economy;    Howard  on  the 


Loucks  o25 
COTTON— history  ofthe  disease  called  tlie  rot  in  238 
—a  constitutional  disease  of  the  plant — experi- 
ments to  prevent  355— exports  of  281,  285-  - 
statement  of  the  quantity  imported  into  Liver- 
pool, London  and  Glasgow,  for  a  )  ear  13. 

Seed,  imported  from  South  America  328 

COULTER,  Thomas',  method    of  cultivating   peach 

trees,  406. 
COUNT. JY  to  the  city  :  on  the  injurious  consequen-^ 

ces  of  orchard  robbing  72. 
COWS,  should  be  milked  near  the  dairy  137;  slops 
ofbeef  and  pork  injuriousto,  69  ;  Wm.  Cramp's 
mode  of  treating  and  feeding  :  his  four  year's 
accounts  of  one,  and  extraordinary  produce, 
145  :  mode  of  treatment  suggested,  319  :  the 
produce  of  several  196  :  should  not  be  fed  on 
turnips,  ruta  bag-a,  cabbages  or  tops  oftener  than 
once  in  twenty-four  hours,  391. 
CRAIGE,  Alexander's  experiments  on  earth  burning, 

413. 
CREAM:  on  the  accumulation  of  302,  319  :  lactome- 
ter, an  instrument  for  ascei-taining  the  quantity 
milk  will  produce  23, 
CROPS— letters  describing  the  condition  of  204,  206. 
CURATO.'S,  of  the  South  Carolina  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, report  on  live  fences  and  gr,asscs  226--ex- 
periments  with  Guinea  g^ass  :     correspondence 
355. 
CULTIVATOR  :    an  agricultural  instrument  :  edito- 
rial remarks  on  194. 
CUTTING  Boxes,  or  benches  ;  essay  on  the  advant- 
age of  using  241. 
CUTS— of  the  Columbus  ox  ■  3 

The  Bakewell  sheep  10 

Apparatus  for  potato  boiling  20 

Cobbett's  single  ox  yoke  "^^ 

-Sinclair's  drain  50,  45 

A  Stercorary  ^8 

The  velocopede  ^^ 

A  double  harrow  112 


ruinous  custom  of  entrusting  servants  to  market, 
54;  Cogitativus' notions  of,  as  practiced,  or  pri- 
ces of  domestic  wool,  contrasted  with  the  prices 
of  foreign  cloth,  206,  214  ;  foreigners  laboring 
for  us,  our  poor  starving  for  want  of  employment, 
216;  Spanish  practice  reverted  to  as  an  example 
to  Americani,  230;  view  of  our  commerce  with 
England  246  ;  war  and  peace,  a  change  of  cir- 
cumstances oughtto  operate  a  change  of  conduct 
250;  the  father  and  son,  or  the' result  of  in- 
dustry contrasted  with  the  consequences  of 
empty  speculation  264 ;  regulation  of  trade  ne- 
cessary 272  ;  on  revenue,  and  mode  of  raising 
280  ;  declarations  of  the  Cincinnati,  (Ohio)  so- 
ciety for  the  promotion  of  216. 

DRAINING,  advantages  of  to  grass  land ;  aquatic 
plants  disappear;  fine  grasses  rise  in  abundance; 
the  rot  so  destructive  to  sheep  .avoided  ;  on  wood 
lands  the  trees  thrive  better  for  ;  should  be  re- 
sorted to  for  the  improvement  of  wastes ;  climate 
is  rendered  healthy  thereby  44  ;  description  of  a . 
drain  45 ;  causes  of  wetness  to  be  ascertained,, 
description  of  soils,  drains  commonly  used  49  ; : 
instruments  employed  50;  modes  of,  applicable 
to  difterent  soils,  &c.  51  :  subten-aneous  mode 
the  best  308,  97. 

and  embankment,  advantages  of,  (see  Swartout's 

meadows.) 

DRAWINGS  of  plants,  how  to  be  made  142. 

DRILL  Husbandry',  preferable  to  broad  cast  293. 

DUELLING,  Franklin  on  159. 

DUNG  ;  opinions  as  to  the  state  when  best  to  apply 
66  ;  of  cattle  penned,  should  be  composted  90 
of  poultry,  very  fertilizing  106. 

Hill,  situation  proper  for,  and  the  advantages  of 

58. 

DUTIES,  impolicy  of  increasing,  moderate  tend  t( 
increase  revenue,  an  error  in  government  to  ta? 
high  the  anicles  received  in  exchange  for  export 
389 ;  Virginia  societies,  against  protecting  dutie 
347,  332. 
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CONTENTS. 


DVlNfi  declaration  <jr  a  young  man  executed  for  pui-. 
loiiiing  money  from  a  letter  10-t. 
E. 

EARTH  Burning;,  experiment  making-  S3  ;  paiticu- 
larly  useful  where  broom  sedge  has  taken  pos- 
session of  fields  :  experiments  by  several  per- 
sons lo5  ;  where  best  to  prnctice  14-0;  quick 
lime  as  a  substitnle  for  fire  111  ;  experiments  by 
the  Rev.  Wm.  Wilkicsou  151  ;  clay  ashes  a  most 


FARMKUS,  tlie  best  122 — some  knov.led.i^-e  of  chy- 
niistry,  indispensable  to  210,  335 — objects  for  tlie 
attention  and  enquiry  of  "262— o(  the  eastern 
shore  beg-in  to  exert  tlieniselves,  promise  amend- 
ment 368  ;  advice  to,  from  Young's  Farmer's  (;al- 
ler\der37U — instruction  to  2T7 — hints  to  391. 

FARVIINti,  settled  practice  better  tlian  experimental 
105 — Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  compared  135 
-general  notice  of  defects  in  and  how  to  reme- 


valuable  discovery   in   agricultm-e;   experiments^,,,.    'X«^V"''''^'' ^"'^  system  indispei,sable  391 
4j3_  /  o  »        1  ^Vi-tNChS,  live,  recommended,  the  \ii'i,nnia  thorn  va 


EARTHQUAKE,  destructive  at  Palermo  56. 
EUITOK,  disclaims  for   his  paper  ,  11  interference  in 

politics  55, 
— — 's  intimations  to  the  fai-incrs  of  Prince  George's 

cou  ity  4;     explanation    of    the    objects    of  the 

Amei-ican  Farmer,   &(-.  6  ;    notice  of  the   addi-ess 

of  the  committPe    of  the    ni'riciiUiiral  society  of 

Maryland  31 J  miscellaneous  remarks  on  the  hog 

46;  query,  as  tothe  probable  efficacy  of  sassafras- ppviTr"i-''D'l'    .         i  .    ^rr 

in  the  drslruction  of  the  tobacco  fly  47  ;  remarks^'^'^*''^'^*'  ''^''"'y  =*'"'  <»-naments  266. 
on  the  selection  of  seed,  &lc.  82 


Inable  for,  also  the  New  Castle  cockspur  100, 
lir,  172,  2U5,  221,  337,  350,  403,  413. 

Stone,  mode  of  constructing,  comparative  value 

with  dead  359,  396— different  kinds  compared 
413. 

FEN  WICK,  Arthur's,  address  to  the  agricultural  so- 
ciety of  St.  Mary's  county,  Maryland  185 — essay 
on  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  cutting 
boxes  or  benches  241. 


notice  to  cor- 
respondi-nts  88  ;  to  subscribers  95,  343  ;  desulto- 
ry readings  343. 

EniTORlAL,  enquiries  as  to  tlie  g-rub  worm  58  ; 
correction  of  errors  78;  n  jticcs  112;  admoni- 
tions, queries,  and  speculation  ;  on  the  subject  of 
live  stock  127,  128;  notice  of  die  addresses,  ic. 
of  the  president  and  vice  president  of  the  ag- 
ricultural society  of  Prince  George's  county  128; 
to  subsbribers,  of  Lawlerand  Cliili  wheat  144; 
of  tiie  New  York  state  ;ict  for  the  encouragement 
of  agricuhure  16J;  ;o  subscriliers,  request  for 
certain  seed,  5tc.  167-8;  acknouleilgment  for  the 
receipt  of  some  giiinta  p-rass  I^t ;  notice  of  a  con- 
templated publication  of  revolutionary  speeches 
and  documents215;  of  clean  wheat  made  by  Tench 
Tilghman,  fcsq.  216  ;  of  the  Baliimore  manufac- 
tures, requests,  and  notice  of  Massachusetts  agri- 
cultural society  224:  notice  of  communications  240; 
note  onthe  subject  of  the  weather,  mean  tempera- 
ture below  which  plants  will  not  thrive  271  ;  en- 
quiries, &C.  281;  no'ices  and  acknowledgement 
of  the  receipt  of  certain  pampJdets,  and  com- 
munications 320  ;  1  emarxs  i.n  tlie  cultivator  194 ; 
to  subscribers,  he.  199;  Iii:il247;  notice  respect- 
ing Chili  Wheat  248  ;  be  icfit  of  his  correspon- 
dence 255;  notice  of  Col.  Taylor's  paper  on  artifi- 
cial grasses  265  ;  apology  306  ;  notice  of  commu- 
nicaiions  336,  392  ;  queries  375  ;  advertisements 
376,415;  notice  of  a  treatise  on  agriculture, 
Quincy's  address,  merino  shef-p  383;  of  Mr.  Bar- 
ney's live  stock  408;  of  early  corn,  Talavera  wheat 
and  Guinea  grass,  high  price  of  potatoes  184. 

ERAUICATOR,  an  agricultural  instrument  described 
335. 

EXPEKIMENTS,  commendable  105;  illy  reported, 
one  cause  of  the  slow  progress  of  agriculture, 
farm  report  recommended  251  ;  on  early  cutting 
of  indian  corn  131  ;  one  made  on  the  Potowmac 
253 ;  to  ascertain  if  Lawler  v.  heat  resists  the  fly, 
and  how  to  guard  against  smut  3ol  ;  in  planting 
corn  303 — in  cutting  cnn  3o6 — in  the  f-iiltivation 
of  ruta  haga  351 ;  in  planting  trees  335. 

EXPORTS,  from  New  Orleans  285— from  the  United 
States  344- 

F. 

FAILURES,  from  good  practice  not  to  cause  discou- 
ragement 82. 

FALLOW  Crop  ;  enquiries  as  to  the  best  other  than 
oats  306 — answered,  barley  recommended  318 — 
additional  remarks  on  its  cultivation  397. 

FAN,  improved  patent  29. 

FARM,  extraordinary  product  of  the  Salem  Alms 
House  10 — .Mr.  Harney's  11 — pattern  recommend- 
ed to  the  farmers  in  the  lower  part  of  the  state 
68 — T.  Tilghman's  description  of  his  and  mode 
of  managing  90— produce  of  an  EngUsh  291 — 
form  of  .vfami  report  251 

Yard,  should  be  furnished  with  a  pump  57. 

Dwelling  house,  &.c.  situations  and  observations 

on  105. 

'—Report,  form  of  one  suggested,  251. 


FIHE,  beneficial  effects  of  to  soil  97 

FISH,  how  to  convey  176. 

FIVE  Minute's  reflection  on  sheep,  332,  341 — sixth 
minute's  do.  392. 

FLAX,  history  of,  how  to  dress,  &,c.  343. 

FL:  ES,  how  to  destroy  103. 

FLOWERS,  effects  of  hot  water  on  16. 

FOIiElGN  ANIMAI^S,  proper  enquiries  respecting, 
skins  how  to  preserve,  &C.  189  ;  table  plan  for 
desci-ibing  191. 

FRANKLIN  Doct.  Kenj  ;  his  essay  on  the  waste  of  life 
59 — plan  of  studying  languages  70 ;  his  entrance 
into  public  life,  first  turn  of  his  thoughts  on  pu-b- 
lic  alfairs  71  ;  account  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whitfield 
77 — on  duelling  159 — advice  to  all  voung  trades- 
men 200— his  Way  to  wealth  248,  256. 

FRIENII,  a,  in  rejily  to  enquiries  of  a  subscriber 
2S9 — notice  of  his  reply  312  -apologetical  notice 
of  the  notice  3J7. 

FRUIT,  simple  mode  of  qualifying  its  flavor  12 pro- 

per  for  an  orchard  323. 

TREES,  metliod  of  forcing  every  one  to  blossom 

and  bear  12— advantage  of  propagating  from  the 
roots  of  old  ungrafted  45— pernicious  to  prune  in 
March  and  April  67 — on  the  practice  of  growing 

from  the  seed  206— to   preserve   from  fly  350 

how  to  range  in  an  orchard  323— management  of 
from  every  stage  of  growth'387— meeting  to  es- 
tablish  a  nursery  for,  in  Haltimore  400— address 
of  the  committee  405 — peach  how  to  cultivate 
406. 

G. 

GARDNER.— DiREcrioss  to  be  observed  eok  each 

MONTH  IN  THE   TEAR. 

FOR  MAY,  Sowing  melons  and  cucumbers  in  the 
open  ground— squashes,  melons,  pumpkins  and 
guards— sweet  potatoes,  indi;in  corn,  e.arly  cau- 
liflowers, planting  do.  sowing  seed  of  do  cab- 
bages, borecole  28— transplanting  lettuces,  sow- 
ing  lettuce  seed,  Brussels  sprouts  and.lerus:dem 
kale,  broccoli,  irianagement  of  beans  in  blossom, 
sowing  peas,  sowing  snudi  sallading,  kidney 
beans,  Carolina  and  Lima  beans,  radishes,  plant- 
ing radishes  for  seed,  spinach,  cleaning  and  thin- 
ning caiTots  and  parsnips,  planting  out  celerv, 
asparagus,  sowing  celery  seed,  beets  36— ruta 
baga,  onions,  turnips,  Hamburg  parsley,  scor/o- 
iiera  and  salsafy,  capsicums  or  red  peppers,  to- 
matoes, momordica  or  balsam  apple,  egg  plants, 
endive  37— supporttng  plants  for  seeds,  okra^ 
cardoons,  ricinus,  palma  christa  or  castor  bean, 
destroying  weeds,  -watering,  wall  and  espalier 
trees,  protect  cherries  from  birds,  thinning  fruit, 
cleaning  fruit;  trees,  borders,  &c  general  obs<r- 
vations,  propagating  evergreens  by  layers,  spad- 
iiig  and  sifting  earth  over  seedlings,  seedling-s  in 
pots  or  tubs  55. 

FOR  .JUNE,  Melons  and  cucumbers,  squashes,  pump- 
kins, sweet  potatoes,  cauliflowers,  cabbages  and 
savoys,  Brussels  sprouts,  Jerusalem  kale,  turnip, 
cabbage,  and  broccoli  67— celery,  peas,  aspara' 
gus,  transplanting  leeks,  lettuces,  small  sallading. 


kidney  beans,  Carolina  and  Lima  beans,  radishes, 
carrots,   parsnips  and  onions,  beets,  endive,  okra, 
tomatoes,  egg  plant,  capsicums,  cardoons,  plant 
hot  beds,    gathering   herbs,    destroying   weeds 
68 — general     observations,     propagating    ever- 
greens or  shrubs   by  layers,  on  innoculating  or 
budding   hyacinths,  tulips,   and    early  flowering 
bulbs   in   general,    ranunculus    and     anemonies, 
hardy  autumnal  (lowering  bulbs,    Guernsey  and 
Belladonna,  am.arylles,  cyclamen,  carnations  and 
pinks,  propag.ating  carnations,  &c.  by  laying  and 
piping  76 — planting   carnations  and   pink  seed- 
iin;<-s,  propagating  double   sweet  Williams,  trans- 
planting annuals,  thinning  and  supporting  flower- 
ing plants,  transplanting  seedling  perennials  and 
biennhals,  stock  gillitiowers  and  wall  flowers,  re- 
marks and  observations,  propagating  the  plants, 
trans])lant3eed  exotics,  budding,  cape  and  other 
green  liousc  bulbs  77. 
FOR  JULY',  Remark,    peas,    potatoes,   cauliflowers, 
cabbage  seed  110 — coleworts,  planting  cabbagei, 
savoys,  borecole,  &c.  small  sallading,  lettuce,  ce- 
lery,  carrots,  turuijis,  transplanting  and  sowing 
endive,  spinach,  radishes,  artichokes,  cardoons, 
melons,    cucumbers,    s<iiiashes,    pumpkins   and 
g'oui-ds,    melons    and    mangoes,    cucumbers   for 
pickling,   kidney  beans,  egg  plant,  red  peppers 
and  tomatoes,  leeks,  garlick,  shallots  and  rocoui- 
bole,  onions,  collect  seed,  lierbs,   sowing  peas, 
general  remarks   111— wall  and    espalier  trees, 
destroy  wasps,  clean  the  borders,  general  obser- 
vations, budding  and  innoculating,  bulbous  and 
tuberous  roots,   carnations  and   pinks,  sensitive 
plants,  gathering  and  collecting   seeds,  dioneea 
muscipiila,  tutsan   leaved  dog's   bane,   auricidas 
and  polyanthuses  119 — general  observations,  pro- 
pagating plants,  transplanting  seedlings  and  cut- 
tings 120. 
FOR  AUGUST,  Savoys,  brocoli  and  borecole,  radish- 
es, sowing  and  transplanting  lettuces,  small  sal- 
lading, endive,  angelica,  fennel,  eardoons  and  be- 
nedictus,    cai-dooiis   and  finocliio,    corn    sallad, 
melons  and  cucumbers,  '.vinter  cresses  127— water 
cresses,  spiiuich,  turnips,    artichokes,  asparagus, 
celery,  peas,  kidney  beans,    Carolina  and  Lima 
beans,  parsnips,  herbs,  collecting  seeds,  spinach, 
dung  or  compost  heaps  and  weed  heaps,  general 
remarks   and    observations,  southern   states,  fig 
trees  133 — budding  or  innoculating,  newly  bud- 
ded  trees,   preserve  stones   of  fruit,  carnations 
and   pinks,    auriculas   and   polyanthuses,    tr.an3- 
planting  seedlings,  biennials  and  perennials,  re- 
moving pa;onias,  flag  irises,  propagating  fibrous 
rooted  perennial  plants,  seeds  of  bulbous  rooted 
flowers,    plants    in    pots,    general  observations, 
propagating   plants,  budding  oranges,    lemons, 
&c.  sliifting  apd  giving  fresh  earth  to  the  plants 
134 — water  plants  135. 
FOR  SEPVEMIiER,  Wall  and  espalier  trees,  gather- 
ing fruit,  prepare  for  planting  strawberries,    col- 
lectiiig  ripe    fruit,    gener.al  observations   179 — 
bidding  or  innoculating,  propagating  trees  and 
shrubs  by  cuttings  and  hiyers,    fruit  stones,  trim- 
ming  pines  and  firs,  general  remarks,  pinks  and 
carnations,  chrysanthemums,  auriculas,  ranuncu- 
las,    aconitifolius,  sow    seed   of  bulbous    roots, 
hardy  annuals,  transplanted  biennial  and  peren- 
nial flower  roots,  planting  bulbous  roots,  tuberous 
rooted    flowering  plants,    hydrangia    hortcnsis, 
double  daisies,  taking   in  the   plants,  succession 
pines,  crowns  and  suckers,  procuring  fresh  tan, 
prepare  compost  180. 
FOR  OC  rOBER,  ,  Kitchen  Gwilen.J    Parsnips,  let- 
tuces, cabbage  plants,  cauliflowers,  winter  spin- 
ach,  hoeing,  &,c.  cabbages,    broccoli,  &c.  winter 
dressing  of  asp.iragus  beds  229— celery  and  car- 
doons,   aromatic   and    medicinal  herbs,    endive, 
planting'large  onions  to  raise  seed  thesii  cceeding 
summer,  Jerusalem  artichokes,  carrots,  beets,  &c. 
genend    remarks,    southern    states   230— winter 
pears  and  apples,  pruning,  planting  fruit  trees, 
planting  gooseberries,  pruning  and  propagating 
do.  planting  raspberries,  propagating  fruit  trees 
by  layei-s  and  suckers,  dressing  strawberry  be*. 


VI. 


OON  TENTS. 


VOL.  t. 


.preserving' stones  and  kevneU  of  tVuit  io3  -JVui - 
tcrif. — General  observations,  propag'atin.^  treos 
and  shrubs  by  layers,  do  by  cuttings,  planting; 
acorns,  chesnuts,  cliinquopines,  walnuts,  hicko- 
ry nuts,  Stc.  233 — transplanting  stocks  to  bud  cr 
graft,  on  planting  hardy  deciduous  trees  and 
shrubs,  pruning-,  sowing- stones  of  fruit  trees  234. 
FOR  NOVEMBER,  fA'itchen  (Jarden.J  General  re- 
marks, celery,  endive  and  cardoons  263;  cabbage 
and  cauliflower  plants,  housed  onions,  preserving 
cabbages  and  brocoli  for  winter  and  spring  use, 
preserving  potatoes  and  turnips,  do.  carrots,  pars- 
nips, beets,  salsafy,  &c.  264 — C Fruit  Garden- J 
Raspberries — f  Orchard,  J  Planting,  choice  of  si. 
tuation,  pruning — (  JVurseryJ  General  observa- 
tions, protecting  seedlings  and  young  plants, 
care  of  newly  planted  trees,  pruning  trees  and 
sin-ubs  2~U. 

FOR  DECEMBER,  General  remarks,  southern  states. 
CFritit  Garden. J  General  remarks,  pruning  ap- 
ples and  pears,  prepare  for  forcing  fruit  trees, 
southern  states  288. 

FOR  JANUARY,  f Fruit  Garden.J  General  obser- 
vations, pruning  apple  and  pear  trees  in  espaliers, 
cherries  and  plumbs,  peaches,  nectarines  and 
apricots,  gooseberry  and  currant  bushes,  pro- 
tecting the  roots  of  newly  transplanted  trees 
321 — forcing  early  str,awberries,  forcing  fruit 
trees  for  early  fruit,  forcing  frames,  dung  heat, 
bark  bed  heat,  fire  heat,  vineries,  southern  states 
322 — f  Orchard.  J  Situation  for,  the  trees  of  one, 
and  requisite  attention  to  be  paid  to  one  323. — 
fA'ursery.J  General  obser\ations,  times  for 
planting  deciduous  trees,  early  transplanting, 
late  do.  times  for  transplanting  evergreens,  re- 
moval of  plants,  additional  remarks  340 — soil 
and  situation,  fencing,  preparing  and  laying  out 
the  ground,  general  mutle  of  arranging  the  plants, 
planting  out  the  seetilings,  planting  herbaceous 
fibrous  rooted  plants,  planting  bulbous  roots,  ge- 
neral culture  of  the  plants  of  this  department, 
southern  suites  341. 

FOR  FEBRUARY.  fA'itchen  Garden  J  Observations, 
situation,  soil,  water.  Sec  fences  for  enclosing 
the  ground,  laving  out  do.  culture  of  do.  ma- 
nure, appropriation  of  the  borders,  he.  371 — 
cucumbers  and  niellon.s,  ridging  out  early  do.,  of 
pruning  or  topping  cucumber  or  melon  vines,  to 
impregnate  the  young  fruit  of  cucumbers  or 
melons,  to  force  asparagus,  to  secure  artichoke 
plants,  planting  beans  372 — sowing  peas,  caiili- 
tlower  plants,  sowing  cauliflower  seed,  cabbage 
plants,  do.  seed,  r.ulish  seed,  carrot  do  parsnip 
do.  spinach  do.  lettuce  do.  jiarsley  do.  celery, 
kidiH-y  beans,  nnishi'oonis,  paper  frames  373 — 
soullicrn  .states  37-t. 

fOR  .MARCH. — Observations,  sow  cucumber  and 
melon  seeds,  make  new  hot  beds  to  transplant 
them,  impregnate  the  fruit  of  cucumbers  and 
melons,  cauliflowers  tiansplant  and  protect, 
planting  and  so\^ingcabb;ig-es,  liroccoli,  borecole 
oi-  curled  kale,  spinach,  parsnips,  carrot  seed, 
sowing  peas,  earthing  and  sticking  do.  planting 
large  Windsor  l<eans,  f^c.  sowing  parsley,  large 
rooted  or  Hamburg  parsle},  sowing  and  trans- 
planting lettuces  '399 — r.adishes,  celery,  beet 
«eed,  pot  am'  medicinal  lierbs,  capsicums,  to- 
ynatoes  and  tgi:;  plants,  planting  out  cabbages 
beets  anil  turirips  for  seed,  hoise  radish,  southern 
slat-  s  -ICIO. 

GAFtDENiNG,  English,  observations  on,  and  esti- 
mates 173. 

GARI.ICK,  mode  of  exterminating  320  ;  ivinter 
plou;.^biiig  for  do.  3-15. 

GARNET  T,  .Fa  .  es  M.  F...i|r's  address  before  the 
F'redericksbiirg  Agricult\ii-al  SorieiV;  extrava- 
£-ance  of  inodern  limes  contrayf-.l  with  ancient 
Jjiudence  and  economy  36  ,  .''69. 

tJENERAL  cautions  in  country  cookery  HO,  212, 
274. 

€EOLOGlCAr.  Sorletv,  established  in  Connecticut 
79. 


GILMAN,  Ephraim,  on  the  comparative  utility  of 
oxen  and  horses  313. 

GOATS,  Cashmere  158  ;  imported  into  France  367. 

GOOSE  Grease,  a  good  substitute  for  lamp  oil  416. 

GRAIN,  winter;  harrow  in  the  spring  73  ;  not  to  be 
sowed  the  first  year  of  liming  fields  82  ;  shal- 
low sowing  for  small  126. 

.GRAPE  Vine  ;  interesting  remarks  to  foreigners  ac- 
customed to  its  cultivation  214  ;  its  cultivation 
recommended  in  suitable  latitudes,  to  take  the 
place  of  cotton  270  ;  advantages  of  the  United, 
States  for,  compai-ed  witli  those  of  France  and 
Spain,  Stc.  271  ;  best  for  the  U.  States,  \iovr  cul- 
tivaled,  practicei  of  dilTerent  countries,  Chaptal's 
writing's  on  the  subject  recommended  280  ;  let- 
ter on  the  French  mode  of  cultivating,  soils  and 
situations  suitable  for  2  5  ;  the  subject  continued 
2P4  ;  letter  from  Cadiz,  describing  the  Spanish 
mode  of  cultivating  305  ;  interesting  facts  rela- 
tive to  311  ;  tile  pirts  of  our  country  adapted  to 
its  culture  3i7;  information  on,  how  to  be  ob- 
tained ;  grapes  of  France  318  ;  recapitulation 
32-»  ;  experiments  354  ;  lequires  particular  man- 
agement ;  T.  MatloGk's  mode  of  propagating  ;  a 
better  suggested  S64, 

GRASS,  the  best  for  cows  137 

"Mpple,  its  qualities  150;  Thomas  Hillen's  opin- 
ion of  253. 

Guinea,  described  by  Dr.  S.  Brown,  of  Natchez  ; 

accidentally  brought  to  Jamaica ;  very  produc- 
tive 153  ;  doubtful  If  it  will  ripen  here  173  ; 
Bryan  Edward's  description  of  191  ;  its  culture 
and  properties 205  ;  experimeats  with  353. 

Finrine,  its  productions,   how  and  where  to  ciil- 

tivile  267,  275,  283  ;  the  fowl  meadow,  a  spe- 
cies of  390. 

Timothy  or   herd's   grass,    indigenous   to  New 

England  390. 

Cof-kspur,  or  orchard,  very  productive  404  ;    its 

value,  and  when  to  sow  74,  289. 

For  making  imitation  Let;horns,  described  280. 

GRASSES,  artificial.  Col.  J.  Taylor,  to  the  Virginia 
Agricuhural  Society,  on  the  CMltiv.ation  of  2.i"  ; 
James  H.  M'Culloh  on  the  cultivation  of  ;  clover 
r.anks  first,  lucerne  valuable  ;  soil  suitable,  &c. 
94  ;  notice  of  different  kinds  of  -94  ;  notice  of 
Lucerne,  Guicea,  &c.  227,  380  ;  sanfoin  very 
valuable  189;  (see  notes  to  Agriculture,  Ameri- 
can, byDe  Witt  Clinton  107.) 

GREAT  men  owe  their  eminence  to  accidental  clr- 
cnmsti'nccs  191. 

(iREEN,  General,  resolutions  of  the  .Savannah  Citv 
Council,  relative  to  his  remains  152. 

GRIFFI.M,  I'hos.  Esq.  on  the  v:Uue  of  kelp  or 
sea  weed  as  a  imtnure,  S4  ;  letter  to  the  editor  on 
the  same  subject  S.j, 

GUNFO\VDER,  how  to  augment  the  force  of  3:54, 
recommended  as  useful  in  the  summer  com- 
plaint 1  1-4. 

GYPSUM,  fsee  I'la::ter,  of  Par  is.  J 

ir. 

HARROW,  the,  described,  its  use,  181  ;  a  now  one 
described  1 1 -. 

HARROWING,  importance  of  to  small  grain  K?  ; 
practised  and  recommended  by  Pennsylvania 
farmers  16  ;  its  advantages  confiinied  2.'i  ;  pre- 
ferred to  ploughing  for  cleaning  and  dressing 
65. 

H.^SLEM,  John,  veterinary  .surgeon,  on  the  disease 
of  horsi  s  and  cattle,  called  sore  tongue,  326 — 7. 

HEBIi,  \*  iHiam  s,   experiment  in  planting  corn  303. 

HEDGING,  remarks  on  66  ;  Virginia  thorn  and  New 
Castle  cockspur  excellent  for  100  ;  subject  con- 
tinued 117,  172,  205,  221,  337,  3:'.l),  403,  413 

HEVILOCK,  American,   or  aicula  maculata,  described 

287. 

HESSIAN  Fly,  is  attracted  by  shed  oats  ;  good  til- 
lage and  late  .sowing  to  guard  against  it  .'>«,  383  ; 
not  known  in  Hesse,  name  given  during  the  re- 


volution, when  to  every  thing  obnoxious,  was  at> 
tached  this  epithet  89  ;  notice  and  Say's  descrip- 
tion of,  &c  89  ;  J.  H.  Cocke,  Esq.  on  296  ;  first 
known  and  its  progress  382. 

HILT.EN,  Thomas,  on  the  best  method  of  making 
cider  ;  opinion  of  ripple  grass  253. 

HINTS  to  American  tourists  in  foreign  countries  141; 
to  dairy  farmers  145. 

HOGS  ;  a  remarkable  large  one,  belonging  to  Amo« 
Wood,  of  Boston  2  ! ;  improvements  in  rearing 
23  ;  four  remarkrble  ones  raised  by  Mr.  Bing- 
ham, of  Cambridgeport,  Mass.  31  ;  rapid  growth 
of  one  in  Massachusetts  38  ;  editorial  remarks 
on  ;  meat  of  preferred  by  the  wrestlers  at  the 
Olympic  games  46  ;  ten  large  ones  slaughtered  in 
Boston  ;  manner  of  keeping,  &c.  48  ;  pork  liquor 
injurious  to  69  ;  keep  no  more  than  you  can  well 
feed  97  ;  one  with  a  wooden  leg  112  ;  should  be 
regularly  fed  up  to  the  hour  of  killing;  moon's 
influence  328;  ruta  baga  fattens  just  half  as  fast 
as  corn  313  ;  a  short  period  of  corn  feeding  suf- 
ficient to  harden  pork  ;  as  commonly  managed 
the  most  costly  flesh  we  consume — how  to  rear 
366 — pumpkins,  ruta  baga  and  cymblins  food  for 
367— two  remarkable  ones — table  of  ten  fatted 
on  corn  376— may  be  said  to  occupy  an  interme- 
diate situation  between  the  granivorous  and  her- 
biferous  tribes  of  animals  47. 

HOLMES,  Hugh,  on  stone  fences — comparative  cost 
of  stone  and  wood,  mode  of  erecting  396 — on 
chicory  as  a  substitute  for  cofTee — on  pot  liqour 
as  a  preientive  to  the  pip  in  fowls  412. 

HONEY,  method  ofprocuring  without  destroying  the 
bees  92. 

HORIZON  lAL  ploughing,  how  performed,  &c.  358. 

HORSES,  how  to  arrest  in  the  act  of  running  oflT  56— 
peas  and  beans  good  provinder  for  89 — expence 
of  keeping  291 — sore  tongue  in,  how  to  treat 
297— chopped  food  for,  vastly  the  most  profita- 
ble 242-.-premiums  oflfered  for  the  best  will  soon 
produce  the  best  breeds  of  360 — diseases  of,  and 
how  to  treat,  (  see  veterinary  kno-wledge.J 

HORSE  Rake,   for  collecting  clover  seed   254 John 

F.  Mercer  and  Thomas  Emory's  opinions  of  279. 

HYDROPHOBIA,  remarks  on  and  how  to  treat  167— 
scuUcap  or  Scutellaria  latiflnra  for  the  cure  of— 
the  true  dlstinguislied  from  the  false — how  admi- 
nistered 234 — cases  of  cures  235-  .6  and  7. 

I. 

IMPROVE.MENTS  ;  in  saddles  56— in  mail  bags  55— 
in  clocks,  to  operate  by  m.agiietlsni  78 — for  pro- 
pelling boats  I.'>9  -new  invented  carriage  2o7 in 

tanning  232"-Stlles'  in  the  rotary  steam  engine 
242 — recommended  in  carriage  wheels  '247. 

Internal,  loans  for,  by  the  Legislature  of  Virgin- 
ia 31— Hugh  P.  Taylor  on  the  subject   of    211 

Isaac  Briggs,  do.  22J— Catawba  River,  N.  C.  157 
— Schu)  Ikill  navigation  2.;2— Virgil  Maxey's  ad- 
dress to  the  Agricultur.al  Society  of  Maryland  on 
329— Western  Canal  248. 

Euj-flpeaii,  72. 

INK,  how  to  make  an  excellent  314. 

INDIGO,  successfully  cultivated  in  New  York  110. 

INDUSTRY  and  sobriety,  habits  of  to  be  inculcated 
107.  ■• 

INSECT,  tobacco  infested  by  a  novel  79. 

IRBY,  Edmund,  on  the  mode  of  appKine-  plaster 
207.  ^    ' 

IRRIGATION,  or  watering,  extensively  practised  in 
Chili  81— the  Chilian  method  of,  illustr.ated  by  a. 
diagram  1  ■|7-.-the  work  of  Maypu  92— much  prac- 
tised in  the  South  of  France  9'— miracles  of  139 

where  fully  practised,  the  value  of  land  is  dou- 
blcd--refereiices  to  districts  in  Europe  292. 


JESUS  Christ,  a  descripti<m  of,  by  a  Roman  gover- 
nor 289. 

JEFFERSON,  Hon.  Thomas,  on  the  method  of  mak- 
ing Parmesa-i  cheese  410. 

JOHNSON,  Hon.  U  M.  on  the  transportation  of  the 
msUs  159. 
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JONES,  Calvin,  Eaqr*!  method  of  miking  anj  pre- 
serving cider  15j. 

K. 

RIDDINGTON,  K.  of  the  Bath  (English)  Society,  on 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  ox  and  horse  for 
purposes  of  husbandry  309 — statement  of  labor 
perlormed  by  the  aid  of  the  former  310. 

KIRK,  Caleb  ;  description  of  the  wheat  of  May  91 — 
on  hedfing  luO,  117,  172,  205,  221,  337, 
350,  403,  413 — remarks  on  grasses  150 — on  bar- 
ley, as  a  fallow  crop,  Delaware  mode  of  cultivat- 
ing 318,  397 — the  same  subject  continued  415. 

KIT'l'KllV,  vWe.)  destined  to  become  a  naval  despot 
6". 

KNOWLEDGE,  a  portion  of  mineralogical  and  cliy- 
mical  necessary,  to  enable  to  distinguish  the 
quality  and  properties  of  earths  81. 

KNIGHT,   Andrew    T.   on  the  advantages  to  be  de. 
rived  fiojn   propagating  from   the  roots  of  old 
ungruttcd  fiuit  trees  45. 
L. 

LABOUR,  saved  by  the  cultivation  of  artificial  grass- 
es— they  alone  can  form  highland  meadows  260 
— saved  also  by  good  and  close  cultivation  177. 

LACTOMETtR,  an  instrument  to  determine  the 
quantity  of  cream  that  milk  will  produce,  de- 
scribed  2  3. 

LAND,  trench  ploughed,  e.xperiment  and  advantages 
18 — causes  of  wetness  and  advantages  from 
draming,  tends  to  the  improvement  of  wastes 
and  meliorates  climate,  particularly  beneficial  to 
woods,  plantations  and  grass  lands  i  '■■. 
A  ready  means  of  improvement  would  prevent 
emigration  l.^l  ;   cultivation  of  artificial   gras.sos 

,.  ■  recommended  for  257:   value  of,  and  rent  high- 
est where  they  are  most  cultivated  257. 
Exhausted,   the  best  mode  of  improving  201  ;   a 
separation  of  the  constituents  of,    a  mark  of  ste- 
riCty  ;  remarks  on  the  measurement  of  412. 

LANDS,  of  Maryland  originally  fertile,  but  injured 
by  the  bad  farming  of  our  ancestors  132  ;  arable, 
should  be  in  one  lot  378  :  rye  the  best  crop  to 
improve  201. 

Holders  of,  ought  conditionally  to  rent  for  a  term 

of  years  21*7. 

LAKES,  advantages  to  be  derived  from  draining  51. 

LANC.VSTEU,  Joseph,  on  rye  straw  for  Leghorn 
bonnets  313. 

LAW,  I'hos  President  of  Prince  George's  Agricul- 
tural Society,  addresses  before  115,291  :  his  opi- 
nion that  tin  or  pewter  pans  for  milk  should 
have  the  preference,  shown  to  be  a  mistaken 
one  302,319. 

LAW  Int  lligence,  Streitcoff  vs.  Streit,  contention 
about  a  calf  2.')5. 

LRGiIOKN  Hats,  manufactured  in  Connecticut :  the 
glass  debcril>e<l  280  :  Joseph  Lancaster's  opinion 
01  rye  straw  for  the  purpose  313. 

LEGl'iLA  TIV'E  encouragement  to  agriculture  and 
doniistic  economy  recommended,  the  example 
of  New  York  208. 

LKE,  J.  S.  Ksq.  on  the  culture  of  Indian  com  123. 

L115HAH1ES,  select,  useful  on  board  of  men  of  w.ar 
141. 

1.1.M1C,  used  with  success  for  the  destruction  of  the 
tobacco  fly  47  ;  when  and  how  profitably  em- 
I)loye(l  65  :  used  as  or  with  manure,  should  be 
slacked  82  :  has  no  effect  on  land  in  less  than 
t*0  years  :  lime  and  plaster  more  speedily  oper- 
ative than  lime  stone,  from  their  ready  soluliili- 
ty  374  :  continued  401  :  how  to  apply  to  land 
3S4  :  mixed  with  powder  increases  its  force  334, 

stone,  queries  respecting  335  :    replied  to  375  : 

fertilizing  to  land  from  decomposition  401 . 

LT'l'II(iGli.\!'HV,  an  ingenious  discovery  22. 


M. 


Ickihurg  (Virg.)  Society  on  the 
resolutions,  &c.  332. 


,    -  -       -  »«aie  subject, 
MACHINES,  Mayfield's  threshing;   Stewart's  brick  resolutions,  &c.  332. 

56  :  Herring's  self-feeding  wheat  fan  103  j    post     MERCER,  John  F.  on  tlie  pumpkins  or  Persian  squash 
boring  239  :    for  breaking  up  cobs  and  corn  290,  raised  by  him  ;  approvi-s  of  tlie  iron  rake  for  g»- 


297  :  advertisement  of  Geo.  Louck  325  ;  for  ga 
thering  clover  seed  254  j  Tisdales  grain  clean- 
ing231  :  a  straw  cutter  found  among  the  manure 
at  Bellmont  400 :  for  grinding  potatoes  to  pro- 
cure  the  fecula  408  :  no  threshing  used,  uniting 
cheapness  with  utihty  181. 
MADISON,  Hon.  James'  address  before  the  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  Virginia  161,  109,  177. 
MAIL  Bags,   an  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of 

55. 
MAN-KILLING,  new  discovery  in  the  art  of  6. 
MANGLE  Wurtzel,  will  yield  a  crop  equal  to  ruta 
baga  ;  preferred  as  cattle  food  357,  403  :  the 
farmer's  interest  to  cultivate  both  403. 
MANUFACTURES,  the  future  prosperity  of  the 
country  dependent  on,  the  support  of  a  nation 
consists  in  its  own  productions  22  ,  war  in  Europe 
gave  spur  to  agriculture,  peace  changes  the  face 
of  things  29  :  the  opinion  that  industry  left  to 
itself  will  pursue  the  most  profitable  employ- 
ment, combatted  52  :  notice  of  the  Philadelphia 
Society's  address  for  promoting,  the  prevailing 
opinion  that  manufacturing  establishments  are 
in  their  effects  injurious  to  niorals,  and  dan- 
gerous to  governments  doubted  as  it  regards 
foreign  countries,  denied  as  it  relates  to  our 
own  59  :  scarcity  of  hands  objected  to  our  suc- 
cessfully ])rosecuting,  not  admitted  :  many  fo- 
reigners successfully  engaged  in  the  useful  arts 
86  :  recommended  to  be  encouraged  by  a  meet- 
ing in  New  Castle,  Del.,  also  by  a  meeting  in 
AVilmington,  call  for  an  enquiry  into  the  rise, 
progress  and  decUneof  224  :  encouragement  to, 
recommended  by  the  Cmcinnati  (Ohio)  Society 
for  promoting  agriculture  216  :  constitution  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  encouraging  190. 

Domestic,   statement  of  the   Pittsburg  for   four 

years  352  :  Boston  glass  38:  Steubenvlile  do.  273: 
American  Leghorns  ^80  :  flourish  best  with  a 
flourishing  commerce  390. 
MANURE,  should  be  gathered  into  a  stercorary, 
leakages  should  be  carefully  guarded  against 
57  :  for  composts  and  how  to  increase  quantity  5H: 
stable  and  yard  to  be  ploughed  in  6'j  :  in  what 
state  best  to  apply  :  opinions  variant  from  unset~ 
tied  data  66  :  kelp  or  sea  weed  valuable  as  84  : 
the  foundation  of  good  husbandry  94  ;  warping 
practised  in  Europe,  to  procure  97  :  earth  burn- 
ing for  135  :  the  management  and  application  of 
186,  226  :  how  to  save  and  increase  202  :  quan- 
tity used  on  an  English  farm  290:  English  247  : 
bones  used  as  373:  clay  asfies  the  most  va- 
luable discovery  for,  ever  made  iu  ,igric\dture 
413 :  the  oO'al  of  plants  should  be  preserved 
for  :  Indian  corn  and  the  colton  plant  yield 
much  178. 
MARTIN,  A.  U's  experiments  on  Indian  corn  254. 
MATIKMOMV,  in  Rhode  Island,  a  mere  civil  inslilu- 

tion  224. 
MARYLANDER,  on  the  best  mode  of  treating  and 

feeding  sheep  332,  341. 
MAXEV'S   Virgil,  address   before    the  Agricultural 
Society  of  Maryland  329  :  his  report  on  public 
schools  388. 
M'CULLOII,  James,  Esq.  on  the  cultivation  of  arti- 
ficial grasses  94  :  his  answer  to  a  question  by  a 
subscriber  289. 
MENDELL,  Thomas,   to  the  President  of  the  .\gri 
cultural  Society  of  New  Castle,  Ui;law;ire,  on  tlie 
advantages   of  fall    plougliing   324 ;    his   theory 
questioned  witli  respect  to  certain  soils  349. 
MEADOWS,  natural  and  artificial  379 


Liqron,  Austrian  method  of  extractingan  excellent  METEKEOLOGICAL  Table,  comparative  for   1817, 

one  from  potatoes  46.  ■     18  and   19           416. 

LLOYD,    Edward,   Esqr's  remarks  on  lawler  wheat  MERKIWEATHER'S,  Wm. description  of  the  grouti; 

141  :  experiments  with  wheat  of  Chili  157.  of  wheat  12C. 

LIVE  Stock,  confine   to  the  yard  94  :  rather  under-  MEMORIALS,    of  the  deleg.ates  of  the  Virginia  So 

stock  with  the  best  breeds  97,  179  :   importance  cicties  on  the  impolicy  of  encouraging  manufac 

of,  to  a  farmer  325.  tures  by  protecting  duties  34!5 :  of  the    Freder 

t 


-  ga- 
thering clover  seed  :  describes  a  hand  rake  for 
the  same  purpose  *79. 
MILDEW,  the  cause  of  unknown  109. 
MILK,  the   last  drawn   from  the   cow  the  best  137  : 
should  not  be   agitated  :  of  each  cow  should  be 
kept  in  se])arate  creaming  pans  1  8  ;  pewter  or 
tin  pans  pernicious  for  3u;}. 
MILL,  notice  of  one   for  breaki«g  up  corn  and  cobb 

290,  297  :  editorial  enquiry,  for  281. 
MILLET,  tends  to  harden  the  earth  404. 
MINOR,  P.  on  the  value  of  corn  cobs  as  food  for  cat- 
tle 325:  on  subterraneous  draining 308  :  on  stone 
fences  359  :  his  estimate  of  the  comparative  cost 
of  stone  and  wood  confirmed,  by  Hugh  Holmes, 
Esq.  396. 
MISCELLANY,  Question  :  New  York  and  Lirerpool 
packets  :  legislative  interference  with  the  muni- 
cipal affairs  of  Baltimore  ;  cbarital)le  disposal  of 
the  profits  of  the  Bakewell  sheep  :  extraordinary 
reward  for  ths  detection  of  counterfeiters  7  :    in- 
stalling of  the  congre.s3  of  \'enezucla  14  :   arti- 
cles of  general  inteUigence   15,  4i.,  48,  79,  96, 
160:  thunder    storm    in  New  Y'ork  31:   laoour 
saving  machinery  of  Great  Britain  :   account  of 
a  man   turned  to  stone  :  subterraneous  discove- 
ries in  one  of  tlie  Orkney  Isles  3t. ;  moral  reflec- 
tions 47  :   notice  of  admiral  Tate  38  :   insurrec- 
tion :  call  of  congress  ;  ruta  baga  C'3  ;  womierfid 
expedition  80  ;  hard  times  ;  legislature  of  Rhode 
Island;  whale  fishery  96;  separation  of  Maine  from 
Massachusetts   103  ;   the    drought ;    ruta  baga  ; 
tobacco;  working  oxen  127  ;  Alljanv  beef ;  ex- 
traordin;try  cow   128;    to  southern  millers  144  ; 
Gen.   Green  ;    Chinese    method  of  taking  wild 
fowl ;  on  swimming  152  ;  cession  of  the  Floridas  j 
Mr   Guille'a  a.scenslon  158;  escape  from  peniten- 
tiary; suspension  of  naval  olRcers;  Liverpool  mar- 
kets 175  ;  Gen.  Boyd  ;  circulation  of  the  London 
Observer;  celebrationof  .\inerican  independence 
at   Fayal    176 ;    editorial  request   for   copies  of 
agricultural  societies  ;  index;  Arkansas temtory 
192;  editors  of  Intelligencer  solicit  information 
respecting  state  constitutions  288  ,  extraordinary 
season  328 ;  high  price  of  books  ;  heavy  wheat ; 
revolutions  of    commerce  ;    noble    undertaking 
200 ;   extracts  of  letters   respecting  the   season 
232 ;  map  of  Maryland  ;  emigration  266  ;  a  bridge 
across  south  river  in  Anne  Arundel  county,   Ma- 
ryland   392;  "the  news,"  death  of  George  3d, 
&c.  407. 
M'KIM,  Isaac,  imports  seed  416. 
MULBEURIES,  will  not  take  by  graftingor  imiocula- 

tion  412. 
MUI.KS,  a  highly  valuable  aniin:d  98. 
MURRAIN,  introductory  remarks  on  the' subject  of 
diseases  in  cattle  51  ;  the  meaning  of  the  term 
equivocal  60  ;  the  disease  that  prevailed  in 
Pennsylvania,  nothing  more  than  a  derange- 
ment of  the  digestive  and  biliary  functions;  rea- 
soning to  show  that  it  w.u  not  the  "  old  plague 
among  cattle"  ;  the  causes  of  diseases  and  how 
generated  ;  diseases  of  the  the  bowels  and  blad- 
der in  tlic  brute,  of  the  few  wiiich  resendde 
those  of  liie  human  species  ;  method  of  treating 
6u  ;  a  tlisorder  invading  all  orders  of  animals  ;  a 
low  typhoid  fever  ;  diseases  of  animals  should 
be  investigated  by  physiei,»ns  ;  recommendation 
of  a  medical  board  to  be  attached  to  agricultu- 
ral societies  99. 
MUSE,  Dr.  .loseph,  on  Entomology  124  ;  on  the 
modus  operandi  of  pla-ster  paris  33li. 


N.YMES  of  men  in  high  stations,  may  give  sanction 
to  erroneous  practices  360. 

NAVAL  Officers  letters  to  lieutenants  and  midship- 
men 21,  37,  61. 

NAVY,  letters  to  lieutenants  and  milshipmen  ex- 
horting to  discipline  ;  obedience  and  appiic.Uioii 
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to  studies  calcvilateii  to  quality  them  for  the  sta. 
tions  thcv  ui-e  hereafter  to  sustain  21,  37,  61 . 
/  NANJAYMO'V,  on  the  general  use  of  oxen  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  299,  31.5. 
NEGKO  population  destructive  to  the  interests  of  the 

lower  counties  of  the  state  of  Maryland  99. 
NICHOLAS,  VVni.C.  on  the  culture  of  Indian  corn  130. 
NEW  YORK  Ocean  steam  ship  company  289. 
NUKSliKY,   for   the  propagation   of  fruit   trees  :  a 
meeting  to  establish  4U0  :   address  of  the   com- 
mittee api^oinled  4U5. 
NUTS,  Chesnut  and  hickoi-y,   on  planting  and  graft- 
ing 400. 

O. 

OAT  Straw,  injurious  to  cows  206. 

OATS,  the  black  and  white  best  to  cultivate  ;  excel- 
lent to  protect  grass  seeds  316. 

OIL  ;  punipkin  seed  afford  an  excellent  19:  of  flax- 
seed, its  medicinal  use  343  ;  substitute  for  lamp 
416. 

OLD  Fashiims  362. 

ONIONS,  New  England  method  of  cultivating   247. 

Seed,  on  raising  300. 

OPIUM,  might  be  cultivated  in  this  country  as  well 
as  the   poppy  '  iO. 

ORCH.\KDS,  situations  for,  soils  suitable,  and  trees 
proper  for  323. 

ORDINATIONS,  of  the  Rev.  John  Pierpont,  at  Bos- 
ton 24  i  of  the  Rev.  Jared  Sparks,  at  Baltimore 
.06. 

OXEN,  Columbus  and  the  Delaware,  described  3  ; 
very  valuable  on  a  farm  for  deep  ploughing  203: 
proportions  of  dead  and  living  weight  2U4  :  their 
use  in  husbandry  298  ;  their  value,  compared 
with  the  horse  and  mule  'i99 ;  the  best  mode  of 
rearing  300  :  an  estimate  of  the  labour  pert'orm- 
ed  by  310  :  their  character,  and  how  to  treat 
313  ;  for  agi-icultural  purposes,  better  tli;in 
horses  313:  objections  to  their  use  considered 
178. 

OX  YOKE  described  314. 

OY'STER  Shells,  enquiry  as  to  the  cost  of,  and  compa- 
rative bulk  before  and  after  burning  535  :  an- 
swer to  the  enquiry  :uid  method  of  forming  a 
kiln  384  ;  lime  from  compared  with  that  fiom 
stone  374  :  if  reduced  to  powder,  prefer.able  to 
lime  from,  for  frming  purposes  384  ;  compost 
from  described,  and  how  to  imitate  402. 
P. 

PARKE  ',  Thomas'  theory  of  making  and  hanging 
gates  182. 

PARSONS,  Gorham's  account  of  the  product  of  a 
Merino  weather  197. 

PASTURES,  old,  dry  and  elevated,  best  for  sheep 
98. 

PATENT  and  copy  rights,  agency  for  192. 

PEACHES,  to  dry  4U8. 

PF^ACH  Trees,  method  of  cultivating  406. 

PEA  Blossoms',  Mr.  Knight's  exjicriments  on  S.l, 

PE.\S,  an  account  of,  and  how  to  use  to  tlie  most 
profit  308. 

PE,\S,\N"r  and  his  wife,  a  poem  160. 

PERKINS,  rhonias  S.  adrlress  before  the  Agricultu- 
ral  Society  of  New  I  ondon.  Con.  the  soil  natur- 
ally  superior,  how  impoverished,  and  to  renovate 
385:  the  value  of  Indian  corn  and  cpiery  '  the  best 
mode  of  planting,  inexperienced  farmers  illy 
qualified  to  experiment :  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  agricultural  societies ;  references, 
&c.  387. 

PERUVIAN  Bark,  singular  effects  of  290. 

PICKERING,  Hon.  Timothy  ;  his  agricultural  servic- 
es noticed  79  ;  his  comparative  estimate  of  the 
value  of  potatoes,  mangle  wuitzcl  and  ruta  baga 
as  food  for  stock  SST  :  the  subject  renewed  iO'l  : 
on  Parmesan  cheese  358,  364  :  on  herds  or  timo- 
thy, and  foul  meadow  g'rass  390  :  his  estimate  of 
the  niitril've  property  of  the  ruta  baga,  consid- 
ered erroneous  391. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  Queries  334. 

PIOGEONS,  very  mischievous  on  a  farm  106. 

PlGo,  notice  of  large  ones  in  New  York  314. 


PITTSBURG  -Manufactures,  a  statement  respecting 

352. 
PLANTS,  reeeiptto  preserve  from  insects  63;  should 
be  accommodated  to  the  soil:  food  for  73:  foreign 
how  to  select  and  secure  :  table  plan  for  de- 
scribing 142  :  antipathies  of  157  :  the  rela- 
tions between  soils  and,  considered  171  ;  the 
peculiar  wants  of  several  402. 

Time  of  sowing,  mode  of  treatment,  8tc.  for  eve- 
ry month  in  the  year,  ("see  Gardener. J 

PL.\C.UE,  nivages  of  the  .6. 

PL.VSTER  of  Pans,  the  properties  of,  not  entirely 
known  73 :  its  action  little  understood  156,  177  : 
its  general  efficacy  questioned  122  :  the  best 
means  of  applying  201,  207  :  the  modus  operandi 
of  338  :  its  fertilizing  qualities  ascribed  to  its 
phosphoric  property  3jy  ;  theory  of  the  use  of 
lime  and  374,  401  :  useful  for  every  species  of 
vegct;ibles4  4;  caution  against  grinding  in  a  mill 
used  for  cattle  food  301. 

PI-EUliiSY,  recipe  for  the  cure  of  223. 

PLOUf.H,  described  :  English  and  French  compared 
181  :  desrription  of  one  sent  by  Dr.  Mitchell,  of 
New  York,  to  the   emperor  of  Russia  120  :  of  a 
New  England,  by  -Viator  265. 
■     Shovel  describ'?d  and  use  oi     94. 

—  Geai',  wooden  hames  preferable  to  leather  or 
corn  husk  64. 

PLOUGHING,  fall  preferable  to  spring,  enables  to 
sow  earlier,  is  destructive  to  cut  and  grub  worms 
57,  12'-,  284  :  deep,  by  far  the  best  mode  of  66  : 
what  depth,  &.C.  best  284  :  'I  hos.  .Mendell  on  the 
advantages  cf  fall  j24  :  his  theory  questioned  as 
it  regards  certain  soils  349  ;  horizontal,  introduc- 
ed by  Col.  Ranitolph  :  the  maniur  and  advan- 
tages of,  described  by  Mr.  Jtfi'erson  358  :  ad- 
vantages of  trench,  and  how  to  fix  the  plough  18. 

POE'"i;y,  North  Point  Line  of  Heroes  12;  an  Ex- 
tract 24  :  on  the  Anemone,  by  Darwin  32  :  Ger- 
man Theatricals  96  :  the  Butterfly  and  Snail 
1U4  :  ihe  Upas  117:  Ode  to  the  Poppy  US: 
Molly  O'Shea  143  :  the  Aronaut,  by  Darwin  158  : 
the  Peasant  and  his  Wile  :  Agriculture  160 : 
,  Protest  against  getting  Drunk  240  :  Revenge  or 
F.ather's  Kindness  232  ;  the  Canal  256  ;  the 
Smile  of  .\ff'ection  360 :  Gypsum,  an  Agricultu- 
ral Ode  3.  6:  Winter  Evenings  Amusement  for 
Jane  and  .Me  39  J  ;  the  Indian  Student,  or  Force 
of  Nature  408  :  the  Leaf  of  Tobacco  184  : 

POPPY,  Ode  to  the  128. 

POST  OFFICE,  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
general,  for  five  years  4;  not  intended  as  a  source 
of  revenue  159: 

POTATOES  ;  turnips,  wheat,  and  pumpkins  com- 
pared with  19  ;  an  excellent  litpior  to  be  ex- 
tracted from,  method  practiced  in  Austria  46: 
indigenous  to  South  America  80  :  kelp  or  sea 
weed,  an  excellent  manure  for  84  :  said  to  grow 
best  in  boggy  grounds  90  :  how  to  keep  127: 
how  to  culti- ate  I5i-,  303:  uses  of  155:  best 
mode  of  boiling  "212  ;  how  to  make  bread  of,  also 
SOU]*  213  ;  moist  and  cool  grounds  best  for  the 
culture  of :  how  to  select  for  seed  357  ;  cool  cli- 
mate for  Irish,  warm  for  sweet ;  many  species  of 
the  solanum  or  pototoe  family  poisonous  391  ; 
nutrition  of,  compared  with  that  of  wheat  408. 

POT  Liquor  given  to  fowls,  a  preventive  to.  the  pip 
412. 

POTTAGES,  Dr.  Johnson's  method  of  mating  274  : 
Col.  Paynter  s  do.  199. 

POULTRY,  not  too  .abundant,  dunghill  the  best: 
crossing  beneficial  106:  how  to  cure  the  gapes 
in  young,  and  to  prevent  231,  ^90:  pot  liquor  a 
preventive  to  the   pip  412. 

Houses,  to  preserve  from  vermin  19  :  should  be 

kept  clean  and  well  aired  290. 

PRINCE  George  s  County,  profits  on  the  staple  of, 
productiveness,  &c.  4  :  letters  from,  complaining 
of  dr.aught  168. 

PRINTING  Press,  Well's  p.atent,  described  160. 

PrfOnUCE,  countrv,  prices  of,  &c.  8,  16,  32,  48,  56, 
64,  80,  88,  95,'i03,  112,  128,  136,  143,  153,  160, 
168, 176,  192,  199,  214,  216,  274,  281. 


PRODUCE,  remarkable,  of  a  pumpkin  seed  :  of  a 
vine  :  large  corn  stalk  and  peach  223  ;  of  a  root 
of  wheat"240. 

Of  the  sea,  forest,  agriculture,  manufactures,  &c. 

exports  of  341  :  Liverpool  prices  of  197. 

PUMPKINS,  potatoes,  turnips,  and  wheat  compared 
19  :  useful  because  medicinal  for  cattle  123  :  ex-    ^ 
traordinarv    produce    of   2C6  :    one-twenty-fifth    ] 
their  weight  nutritive  335.  ' 

Q. 

QUESTIONS,   by  a   subscriber,  respecting  orchard 
grass,  earth  burning,  and  ruta  baga  282  :  answers     < 
'by  a  friend  and  J.  M.  289. 

QUINCY',  Hon.  Josiah  ;  his  description  of  a  stercora- 
ry  58,  82  :  address  before  the  Agricultural  Socie- 
ty of  Massachusetts  377. 

R. 

RAKE,  hand  and  horse  for  collecting  clover  seed 
2-'9. 

RANDOLPH,  Thomas  M.  on   the  bott  fly  of  horses., 
315. 

READING,  on  agricultural  subjects,  recommended 
105. 

RECLAIMING  of  salt  marshes  :  experiments  and  in- 
quiries respecting  249 ;  answers  to  inquiries  277,  , 

RECEIPTS  :  to  make  thunder  powder  16  :  for  pre- 
serving  poultry  houses  from  vermin  19  ;  to  "nake 
Naples  biscuit  22  :  the  French  mode  of  making 
brandy  peaches  22:  persimmon  beer,  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's mode  of  making  2.J :  to  prevent  a  bitter 
taste  in  butter  31,  ()4  :  to  presei've  butter  •>13  ; 
indelible  ink  31 ;  currant  wine  5 J  :  to  preserve 
plants  from  insects  63  :  French  cement  64:  for 
an  ulcer  96;  to  destroy  flies  :  ginger  beer  103  : 
for  making  and  preserving  cider  155  :  for  chole- 
ra morbus  :  for  destroying  turnip  fly,  168:  for  a 
wen  188  :  for  the  pleurisy  223  :  for  riita  baga 
puddings  280  :  to  cure  burnt  tongue  in  cattle 
288,  29r,  236,  237  :  to  cure  a  cough  243  :  for 
spruce  beer  344,  .'60  :  for  gapes  in  young  poul- 
try 231  :  for  the  gout  232  :  for  pickling  walnuts 
31!  ;  for  spruce  wine  314:  for  ink  314;  for 
American  tokay  335  :  for  a  tetter  worm  360,  400  ; 
sumack,  an  excellent  dye  392  :  to  destroy  bed 
bugs  39S  :  for  diving  peaches  408  :  cancer  plas- 
ter 414:  vaccination,  cure  for  whooping  cough 
184. 

RHEUBARB,  a  native  of  Thibet,  cultivated  in  Eiig- 
huid  ^34. 

RICIIA..DSON,  Dr.  D.  D.  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
fioriiie  ^rass  267,  275,  283. 

liICE,  wild,  abundant  on  the  great  lakes  108 

Export  of,  &o.  285 

RIVERS;  origin  of  72 

ROLLER  ;  iis' advantages  ;  too  little  used       58,  181 

ROOTS  and  herbs;  medicinal,  manner  and  time  of 
selecting  271. 

ROT  in  cotton  :  history  of  the  disease  238 

RO'IATION  of  crops ;  tlie  only  mode  of  improving 
lands  2t'I  ;  three  years  the  best  interval  between 
grain  crops  122  ;  Pennsylvania  practice  132  ; 
course  recommended  for  Maryland  133;  rye  may 
be  introduced  at  any  time  173  ;  the  principles 
on  vvhicli  rotation  is  founded  293  ;  best  adapted 
to  the  mcredian  of  New  Y'ork  29 1  :  to  extermi- 
nate garlic  3  JO  :  new  rotations  344,  .365  :  one  to 
guard  against  the  Hessian  fly  3^3  :  a  good  one 
experimentidly  proved  40 1  :  the  disproportion- 
ate wants  of  plants  the  principles  on  wliich  it  is 
founded  402. 

RULES  and  regulations  of  the  Albemarle  Virginia  ■ 
agricultural  society  262 

RU>I  drinking;  estimate  of  the  cost  of  to  the  coun- 
try 199  :  expense  to  an  incrividu.al200. 

RITRAL  economy  ;  diet  in  212  :  messes  according  to 
Doctor  Jolinson  274 ;  according  to  Colonel 
Paynter  199. 

RUTA  Baga;  description  of  the  plant,  mode  of  sav- 
ing and  preserving  the  seed  1  ;  time  of  sowing 
2,  391  :  quality  and  preparation  of  the  land,  and 
manner  of  sowing  9 :    al  ter  culture  1 0  :  trans^ 
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plantings  17,  25 :  time  »nd  rnnnner  of  harvesting: 
33  :  quantity  of  crop  34 :  use  anil  mode  of  ap- 
plying the  crop  41  :  the  yellow  preferable-  to  the 
white  6-"'  :  as  a  sj)rout,  eqvial  to  the  cahb..jfe  ; 
abundantly  productive  of ;  compliment  to  Cob- 
bctt  for  its  introduction  6o  ;  queries  of  a  sub- 
scriber, might  it  not  take  the  place  of  tobacco 
312  ?  combined  with  oat  and  straw,  amply  suf- 
Gcient  for  the  winter  food  of  cattle  12  >:  experi- 
ment in  its  culture  351 :  description  of  a  remark- 
able Cnglish  field  of  35. 
RYE,  a  sure  crop,  and  will  succeed  in  any  stage  of  ro- 
tation 173  :  the  best  crop  to  improve  lands,  and 
excellent  to  fatten  hogs  201  :  mode  of  cultivat- 
ing 304. 

S. 

SADDLES  ;  pleasant  improvement  in  the  consti-uct ion 
of  56. 

SAL  T,  and  salt  water  used  as  manure  by  the  Chinese 
and  at  Hindoston  58  ;  saline  manure,  a  preven- 
tive to  the  blight  and  mildew  of  wheat  319  :  no 
preventive  to  smut  302. 

Marshes ;  enquiries  respecting  the  reclaiming  of 
249 — S.  swartwout,  Esq.  in  reply  to  277. 

SASSAFRAS  :  a  decoction  of,  destructive  to  vermin 
47,  71,  232. 

SCHOOLS,  pubhc  ;  Mr.  Maxey's  legislative  report 
respecting  388. 

SCULL  Cap,  or  icutillaria  latijlora,  a  cure  for  hydro- 
phobia 234  :  cases  of  cure,  &c  235,  6  &  7, 

SEED  ;  pumpkin  affords  an  excellent  oil  19  :  how  to 
select  and  secure  142  :  of  wheat,  how  to  select 
308  :  should  be  rolled  in  plaster,  or  steamed  be- 
fore planting :  choice  from  a  kind  that  suits  a 
soil  preferable  to  cliange  of  82  :  nietiuid  of  as- 
certaining the  quality  of  89  :  if  rolled  in  tar  and 
plaster,  use  but  little  of  the  former  400. 

SEYAIOUK,  Abel's  experiments  with  Chili  wheat 
156. 

SHALKM  and  Hilpa,an  allegory  298,  327 

SHEEP  :  the  seventeen  Bakewell  ;  extraordinary 
fatness :  the  breed,  how  originally  procured  : 
comparative  table  of  weights,  wools  and  ages  of 
difl'erent  breeds  of  English  11  :  dry  soils  best 
adapted  to  98  ;  seculent  food  best  for  winter  and 
.spring  use  ;  the  number  to  be  kept  in  England, 
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AGHICULTURK. 


Hie  KuTA  Baua  or  Swkdish  Turnip. 

ICT*  THE  high  commendations  bestowed  upon 
the  HuCa  Buga,  and  the  decided  preference 
given  to  it  over  other  roots  and  vegetables,  as 
food  for  live  stock,  by  Mr.  Barney,  oi  Dela 
ware,  (the  owner  of  the  mammoth  oxen  lately 
slaughtered  in  this  market)  will  naturally  be 
get  an  anxiety  to  know  more  of  its  peculiar 
qualities,  and  to  learn  the  best  mode  of  culti- 
vating and  preserving  it. 

All  those  objects  will  be  best  accomplished  by 
the  perusal  of  a  treatise  lately  written  by  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Cobbett,  whose  pen  commu- 
nicates new  life  and  originality  to  the  most  ex- 
hausted subjects.  VVe  have,  therefore  deter- 
mined to  offer  to  our  readers,  all  that  he  has 
said  on  this  matter,  as  well  in  his  "  first"  as  in 
his  "  second  part  of  a  year's  residence  in  the 
United  States;"  both  of  which  little  volumes 
will  be  found,  especially  his  notices  of  agricul- 
ture, highly  entertaining  and  instructive. 

The  length  of  his  remarks,  and  the  near  ap- 
proach  of  the  season  for  sowing  the  seed,  in 
duce  us  to  commence  the  publication  of  his 
Treatise  on  Riita  Baga  in  the  present  num- 
ber. It  will  be  continued  in  each  one,  succes 
sively,  until  finished. 

Mr.  Barney  assures  us,  that,  but  for  the  liberal 
use  ol  the  Ruta  Baga,  in  feeding  the  two  re- 
remjrkable  oxen,  lately  sold  by  him  in  this 
market,  a  much  greater  quantity  of  Indian 
meal  would  have  been  consumed;  and,  more 
over,  that  without  the  Ruta  Baga.  which  help 
ed  to  constitute  that  varifly  necessary  to  sus 
tain  a  conntant  apfietite,  it  is  even  doubtful 
whether  they  could  have  been  made  to  attain 
to  such  extraordinary  excellence  in  the  weight 
and  quality  of  the  meat.  He  fully  concurs 
>  with  Mr.  Cobbett,  in  estimating  potatoes,  and 
other  vegetables,  as  altogether  insignificant,  in 
comparison  with  the  Ruta  Baga  ;  and  observes, 
that  besidts  their  intrinsically  nutritious  qua- 
lity, thev  art  finely  as  a   medicine,  cotinleract- 


Fainiioi;  and  in  Gardening  upon  this  lbl..ini.  i 
several  years  ago,  long  before  tyranny  showed  ii: 
present  horrid  front  in  England  formed  the  desigi 
of  sending  out,  to  be  publislied  in  this  country,  a 
treatise  on  the  culiivation  of  the  root  and  greet, 
crops,  as  cattle,  sheep  and  hog  food.  This  design 
was  suggested  by  the  reading  of  the  following 
passage  in  Mr.  Chancellor  Livingston's  Ek 
say  on  S/iee/i,  which  I  received  in  1812.  After 
having  stated  the  most  proper  means  to  be  em 
ployed  in  order  to  keep  sheep  and  lambs  durini; 
the  winter  months,  he  adds  : — "  Having  brought 
ourflocks  through  the  winter,  we  now  come  to  the 
most  critical  season,  that  is  the  latter  end  ot 
March  and  the  month  of  April.  At  this  time  the 
ground  being  bare,  the  sheep  will  refase  to  eal 
their  hay,  while  the  scanty  picking  of  grass,  an'' 
its  purgative  quality,  will  disable  them  from  tak- 
ing the  nourishment  that  is  necessary  to  keep 
them  up.  If  they  fall  away,  their  wool  will  be  in- 
jured, and  the  growth  of  theii  lambs  will  be  stop- 
ped, and  even  many  of  the  old  sheep  wiil  be  car- 
ried awav  by  the  dys'-ntery.  To  firovide  food  for 
this  season  is  -very  difficult.  Turnifi  and  Cab- 
bage will  rot,  and  bran  they  will  not  eat  after  hav- 
ing been  fed  on  it  during  the  winter.  Potatoes 
however  and  the  Sivedish  Turni/is,  called  Huta 
Baga  may  be  usefully  applied  at  this  time,  nnd 
so,  I  think,  might  Parsnifis  and  Carrots.  But 
as  few  of  us  are  in  the  habit  of  cultivating  these 
plants  to  the  extent  which  is  necessary  for  the 
support  of  a  large  flock,  we  must  seek  resources 
more  within  our  reach."  And  then  the  Chan 
cellor  proceeds  to  recommend  the  leaving  of  the 
second  growth  ojclover  uncut.,  vn  order  to  pro- 
duce early  shoots  Irom  sheltered  buds  for  the 
sheep  to  eal  until  the  coming  of  the  natural  grass 
and  the  general  pasture. 

I  was  much  surprised  at  reading  this  passage  ; 
having  observed,  when  I  lived  in  Pennsylvania 
how  prodigiously  the  root  crops  of  every  kind 
flourished  and  succeeded  with  only  common  skill 
and  care  ;  and  in  1815,  having  by  that  time  had 
many  crops  of  Ruta  Baga  exceeding  thirty  tons. 
or  about  one  thousand  f-ve  hundred  heaped  bush- 
•  /.'■  to  the  acri-,  at  Botley  ;  I  formed  the  design  of 
sending  out  to  America  a  treatise  on  the  culture 


"  iio  lound  Uu  inaiiuie  and  have  bouglit  none:  if 
he  could  See  me  overstocked,  not  with  mouths, 
but  with  food,  owing  to  a  little  care  in  the  culti- 
vation of  this  invaluable  Root,  he  would,  I  am 
sure,  have  a  'e;ison  to  be  convinced,  that,  if  any 
larmer  in  the  United  States  is  in  want  of  food  at 
this  pinching  s'  ason  of  the  year,  the  fault  is  nei- 
ther in  the  soil  nor  in  the  climate. 

It  is,  therefore,  ol  my  mode  of  cultivating  this 
Root  in  this  Island,  tliat  I  mean  at  present  to 
treat;  to  whici  matter  I  shall  add,  in  another 
Part  of  my  v.  >  k,  an  account  of  my  experiments 
as  to  the  Mangkl  WuRiZELor  Scarcity  Root  ; 
hough  as  win  he  seen,  I  deem  that  root,  except 
in  particular  c.ises,  of  very  inferior  importance. 
The  Parsnip,  he  Carrot,  the  Cabbage,  are  all 
excellent  in  their  kind  and  in  their  uses  ;  but,  as 
to  these,  I  haw  not  yet  made,  upon  a  scale  suffi- 
ciently large  here,  such  experiments  as  would 
warrant  mc  in  speaking  with  any  great  degree  of 
confidence.  Of  these  and  other  matters  1  pro- 
pose to  treat  ill  a  future  Part,  which  I  shall  pro- 
bably publish  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  pre- 
sent year. 

The  Ruta  Baga  is  a  sort  of  Turnip  well 
known  in  th.  state  of  New  York  ;  where  under 
the  name  of  the  Russia  Turnip,  it  is  used  for  the 
table  from  February  to  July.  But  as  it  may  be 
more  of  a  s'ranger  in  other  pans  of  the  country, 
it  seems  necessary  to  give  it  enough  of  descrip- 
tion to  enable  the  reader  to  distinguish  it  from 
every  other  sort  of  Turnip. 

The  leaf  oi  every  otiier  sort  of  Turnip  is  of  a 
yetlotoiah  green,  while  the  leaf  of  the  Ruta  Baga 
is  of  a  bluish  Lji-een,  like  the  green  peas  when  of 
nearly  thci.  lull  size,  or  like  the  green  of  a  young 
and  thrihy  e.irly  Y'  i  kshirc  cabbage.  Hence  it 
is,  I  suppose,  I  hat  some  persons  have  called  it 
the  Cuhbagf  Turnifi.  But  the  characteristics 
the  most  decidcHiy  distinctive  are  these  :  that  the 
outside  of  tlic  Aurtofthe  Puta  Baga  is  ofagreen- 
ish  hue,  mixed,  towards  the  top,  with  a  colour 
bordering  on  a  red  ;  and  that  the  inside  of  the 
bulb,  if  the  sc;t  he  true  and  pure,  is  of  a  deefi 
yellow,  nearly  as  deep  as  that  of  gold. 


ing  the  astringent  effect   which  would  result 

from   a  more  exclusive  use  of  dry  food  ;  alfancl  uses  of  that  root,  which,  I  was  perfectly  well 


which  we  must  confess,  appears  very  natural 
and  worthy  of  consideration 


IBOX  COBBETT's   lEAIl's  BESIDENCE. 

RUTA  BAGA. 

Culture,  mode   of  preserving,   and  use.^    of  th 
Ruta  Baga,  sometimes  called  the  Russia,  and 
sometimes  the  Swedish  Turnip. 

DESCRIPTION    OF    THE    PLANT. 

•  It  is  my  intention,  as  notified  in  the  public  pa 
pers,  to  put  into  print  an  account  of  all  the  expe 
riments  which  I  have  made  and  shall  make,  in 


convinced,  could  be  raised  with  more  ease  here 
than  in  England:  and  that  it  might  be  easily 
preserved  during  the  whole  year,  if  necessary,  I 
had  proved  in  many  cases. 

If  Mr.  (,'hanceli.or  Livingston  whose  pub 
ic  spirit  is  manift  sled  fully  in  his  excellent  little 
woik.  which  he  modestly  calls  an  Essay,  could 
'ec  my  Ewes  and  Latiilis  and  Hogs,  and  Cattle 
:.t  this  "  critical  siason"  [1  write  on  the  2rth  of 
March.]  with  nioie  Ruta  Bag-j  at  their  commant 
thnn  they  have  motiths  to  employ  on  it:  if  he 
n  iild  see  me,  w  ho  ani  on  a  poor  and  exhausted 
piece  of  land,  and  who  found  it  covered  with 
weeds  and  brambles  in  the  month  of  June  last ; 


MODE    OP    SAVING   AND  PRESERVING    THE    SEED. 

This  is  rather  a  nice  business,  and  should  be. 
by  NO  means  e-xeruted  in  a  negligent  manner. 
P'or,  on  the  well  f.'tending  to  this,  much  of  the 
success  depends  ;  and  it  is  quite  surprising  how 
great  losses  are  i'l  the  end,  fr.  quently  sustained 
liy  the  saving  i,.  il.is  part  of  the  business,  of  an 
oiir's  lalxiur  oratention.  I  one  year  lost  more 
than  half  of  wiiat  wiukl  have  been  an  immense 
crop,  by  a  n.ere  piece  of  negligence  in  my  bailiii' 
:is  to  the  seed,  and  I  caused  a  similar  loss  to  a 
gentleman  in  BeiUshire,  who  had  his  seed  from 
the  same  parcel  that  mine  was  taken,  and  who 
had  sent  m.iny  miles  for  it,  in  order  to  have  the 
best  in  the  world. 


AMEUICAN  KAHMEU. 


VOL.    I. 


Th^iua  Baua  is  apt  to  degenerate,  if  Uie  scedjand  come  to  complete  perfection,  otherwise  tl  e 
^  Wc,  in  England,  sf/t'cr  seed  will  luither,  much  of  it  will  not  grow  at  all, 

•      and  that  which   does  grow,  will  produce  plants 
far  inferior  to  those  proceeding  from  well  lipen- 


be  not  saved  with  care 

the  plants  to  he  saved  for  seed.  We  examine 
well  to  find  out  those  tnat  run  least  into  neck  and 
green.  We  reject  all  such  as  approach  at  all  to- 
wards"  a  nvhitUh  colour,  or  which  are  even  of  a 
greenlnh  colour,  taivards  Che  neck,  where  there 
ought  to  be  a  little  rcctdUh  cast. 

Having  selected  the  plants  with  great  care,-we 
tike  thtm  up  out  of  the  place  where  they  liave 
grown,  and  plant  them  in  a  plot  distant  from  eve- 
ry thing  of  the  Turnip  or  Cabbage  kind  which  is 
to  buar  seed.  In  this  Island  I  am  now,  at  this 
ti.iie,  planiing  mine  for  seed  [27th  March,]  tak 
ing  all  our  English  precautions.  It  is  probable, 
tliat  they  would  do  very  well,  if  taken  out  of  a 
heap  to  be  transplanted,  if  well  selected  ;  bu^ 
kst  this  should  not  do  well,  I  have  kept  my  se 
lected  plants  all  the  winter  in  the  ground  iu  my 
srurden  well  covered  with,  corn  stalks  and  leaves 
from  the  trees  ;  and,  indeed,  tliis  is  so  very  liltlc 
a  matter  to  do,  that  it  would  be  monstrous  to  sup- 
pose that  any  farmer  would  neglect  it  on  account 
of  the  labour  or  trouble  ;  especially  when  we 
consider,  that  the  seed  of  two  or  three  Turnips 
is  more  than  sufficient  to  sow  an  acre  of  land.  I 
on  one  occasion,  planted  twenty  turnips  for  seed, 
and  the  produce,  besides  what  the  little  birds 
took  as  their  share  for  having  kept  down  tlif 
caterpillars,  \v?iS  twenty  tvjo  and  ahaffwunds  of 
cUan  seed. 

The  sun  is  so  ardent,  and  the  weather  so  fai' 
here,  compared  with  the  drippy  and  chilly  cli 
mate  of  England,  while  the  birds  here  nevei 
touch  this  son  of  seed,  that  a  small  plot  of  ground 
\vould,-if  well  managed,  produce  a  great  quan 
lity  of  seed.  Whether  it  would  degenerate  is  a 
matter  that  I  have  not  yet  ascertained,  but  which 
I  am  about  to  ascertain  this  year. 

That  all  these  precautions  of  scleciing  the 
plants  and  tranxplanring  them  are  necessary,  I 
know  by  experience.  I,  on  one  occasion,  had 
sown  all  my  own  seed,  and  the  plants  had  been 
carried  off  by  the  fy,  of  which  I  shall  have  to 
speak  presently.  I  sent  to  a  person  who  had 
raised  some  seed,  which  I  afterwards  found  haci 
come  from  turnips  left  promiscuously  to  go  to 
seed  in  a  part  of  a  field,  where  they  had  been 
sown.  Tlie  consequence  was,  tliat  a  good  third 
part  of  my  crop  had  no  bi/lds,  hut  consisted  fif 
a  sort  of  ro/ie,  all  leaves  and  stalks  growing  very 
high,  while  even  the  rest  of  the  crop  bore  no  re- 
semblance, either  in  point  of  size  or  of  quality  to 
turnips  in  the  same  field,  from  seed  saved  in 
proper  manner,  though  this  latter  was  sown  at 
a  later  period. 

As  to  the  preserving  of  the  seed,  it  is  an  inv 
riable  rule  applicable  to  all  seeds,  that  seed  kept 
in  the  pcdto  the  very  time  of  sowing,  will  vege- 
tate more  quickly  and  more  vigorously,  than 
seed  which  has  been  sometime  threshed  out.  But 
turnip  seed  will  do  very  well,  if  threshed  out  as 
soon  as  ripe,  atid  kept  in  a  dry  place,  and  noi 
too  much  exposed  to  the  air.  A  bag,  hung  up 
in  a  dry  room,  is  the  depository  that  I  use.  But 
before  being  threshed  out,  the  seed  should  be 
quite  ripe,  and  if  cut  off,  or  pulled  up,  which 
latter  is  the  best  way,  before  the  pods  are  quite 
dead,  the  whole  should  be  suffered  to  lie  in  the 
sun  until  the  pods  are  perfectly  dead,  in  order 
that  the  seed  may  imbibe  its  full  nouiishmcnt 


cd  seed. 

TIME    OV    SOWING. 

Our  time  of  sowing  in  England  is  from  the  first 
to  the  twentieth  of  June.  This  was  one  of  the 
matters  of  the  roost  deep  interest  with  me,  wneii 
I  came  to  Hyde  Park.  I  could  not  begin  before 
the  month  of  June  for  I  had  no  ground  ready 
But  then  I  began  with  great  care,  on  the  2d 
June  sowing  in  small  plots  once  every  week,  unti 
the  ."JOth  of  July.  In  every  case  the  seed  took 
well,  and  the  plants  grew  well  ;  but  having  look- 
ed at  the  growth  of  the  plots  first  sown,  and  cal- 
ulaled  upon  the  probable  advancement  of  them, 
I  fixed  upon,  the  6lh  of  June  for  the  sowing  of 
my  principal  crop. 

I  was  particularly  anxious  to  know  whethei 
this   country   were  cursed   with    the   turnip  fly 
which  is  so  destructive  in  England.     It  is  a  little 
sect  about  the  size  of  a.  bed  flea,  and  jumps 
away  from  all  approachers  exactly  like  that  in 
sect.     It  abounds  at  times,  in  quantities  so  great 
as  to  eat  up  all  the  young  plants  on  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  acres  in  a  single  day.     It  makes  its 
.Utack  when  the  plants  are  in  the  seed  leaf;  and 
it  is  so  very  generally  prevalent,  that  it  is  always 
an  even  chance,   at  least  that  every  field  that  is 
sown  will  be  thus  wholly  destroyed.  Theie  is  no 
remedy  but  that  of  ploughing  and  sowing  again, 
and  this  is  frequently  repeated  three  times,  and 
even  then  there  is  no  crop.     Volumes  upon  vol- 
umes have  been  written  on  the  means  of  prevent- 
ing or  mitigating  this  calamity  ;  but  nothing  ef- 
fectual has  ever  been  discovered,  and  at  last  the 
only  means  of  ensuring  a  crop  of  Ruta  Baga  in 
England,  is,  to   raise  the  plants  in  small  plots, 
so>vn  at  many  different  times,  in  the  same  man 
ner  as  cabbages  are  sown,  and  like  cabbages 
transplant  them  ;  of  which  mode  of  culture 
shall  speak  by  and  by.     It  is  very  singular,  thai 
field    sown  one  day,  wholly  escapes,  while  a 
Id  sown  the  next  day,  is  wholly  destroyed.— 
\ay,  a  part  of  the  same  field  sown  in  the  morn- 
iig,  will  sometimes  escape,  while  the  part  sowr 
n  the  afternoon  will  be  destroyed,  and  sometimes 
the  afternoon  sowing  is  the   part  that  is  snared. 
To  find  a  remedy  for  this  evil  has  posed  all   the 
heads  of  all  the  naturalists  and  chemists  of  Eng 
land.     As  an  evil,  the  smut  in  wheat ;  the  wire 
worm  ;  and  the  grubs  above  ground  and  under 
ground  ;  the  catterpiliavs,  green  and  black  ;  the 
slug,  red,  black,  and  gray,  though  each  a  greai 
tormentor,  are  nothing.     Against  all  these  there 
is  some  remedy,  though  expensive  and  plaguing  ; 
or,  at  any  rate,  their  ravages  are  comparatively 
slow,  and  their  causes  are  known.     But  the  tur- 
nip fly  is  the  English  farmer's  evil  genius      Tu 
discover  a   remedy  for  the  cause  of  this  plague 
has  been  the  object  of  inquiries,  experiments  and 
analyses,  innumerable.      Premium  upon  premi- 
ini  offered  have  only  produced  pretended  rem.e- 
lies,  which  have  led  to  disappointment  and  mor- 
tification ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  to  say,  that  il 
any  man  could  find  out  a  real  remedy,  and  could 
communicate  the  means  of  a  cure,  while  he  kep 
he  nature  of  the  means  a  secret,  he  would   be 
a  much  richer  man  tlian  he  who  should  discover 


the  longitude;  for  ^hoaiflfiy  thousand  farmer's 
would  very  cheerfully  ppy  him  ttn  guineas  a 
year  each. 

The  leader  will  easily  judge,  then,  of  my  anx- 
iety to  know,  whether  this  mortal  enemy  of  the 
larmer  existed  in  Long  Island.  Tiiis  was  the 
fust  question  which  I  put  to  every  one  of  my 
neighbours,  and  I  argued  good  from  their  not  ap- 
pearing to  understand  what  I  meant.  However 
as  my  little  plots  of  turnips  came  up  successive- 
ly, I  watched  them  as  the  farmers  do  their  fields 
in  England.  To  my  infinite  satisfaction,  I  found 
that  my  alarms  had  been  groundless.*  This 
circumstance  besides  others  that  I  have  to  men- 
tion by  and  by  gives  to  the  stock  farmer  in  Ame- 
rica so  great  an  advantage  over  the  farmer  in 
England,  or  in  any  part  of  the  middle  and  north- 
ern parts  of  Europe,  that  it  is  truly  wonderful 
that  the  culture  of  this  root  has  not,  long  ago,  be- 
come more  general  in  this  country  t 

The  lime  of  sowing,  then,  may  be  as  circum- 
stances may  require  from  the  25th  of  June  to 
about  the  10;/;  o/' Ju/i/,  as  the  result  of  my  ex- 
periments will  now  show.  The  plants  sown  dur- 
ing the  first  fifteen  days  of  June  grew  well,  and  ' 
attained  a  gr;at  size  and  weight ;  but  though 
ihey  did  not  actually  go  off  to  seed,  they  were 
very  little  short  of  so  doing.  They  rose  into 
long  and  large  necks,  and  sent  out  sprouts  from 
the  upper  pait  of  the  bulb  ;  and  then  the  bulb 
itself,  which  is  the  thing  sought  after,  swelled  no 
more.  The  substance  of  this  bulb  became  hard 
and  strin.^y;  and  the  turnips,  upon  the  whole, 
were  smaller  and  of  greatly  inferior  quality,  com- 
pared with  those  which  were  sown  at  the  pro- 
per time. 

The  turnips  sown  between  the  13th  and  25th 
of  June,  had  nil  these  bad  appearances  and  qua- 
lity, only  in  •■  less  degree.  But  those  which  were 
sown  on  the  26th  of  June,  were  perfect  in  shape, 
size  and  qii«.!ity  ;  and  though  I  have  grown  them 
larger  in  E^  <land,  it  was  not  done  without  more 
manure  upoi'  half  an  acre,  than  1  scratched  to- 
gether to  put  upon  seven  acies  at  Hyde  Park; 
but  of  this  I  shall  speak  more  particularly  when 
I  come  totht  quantity  of  crop. 

The  sowings  which  were  made  after  the  26th 
of  June,  an,,  before  the  10th  of  July,  did  very 
well ;  and  i  ne  particular  sowing  on  the  9th  of 
July,  on  12  rods,  or  perches  of  ground,  sixteen 
and  a  half  feet  to  the  rod,  yielded  62  bushels, 
Itaves  and  roots  cut  off,  which  is  after  the  rate  of 
992  bushels  to  an  acre.  But  this  sowing  was  on 
ground  extremely  well  prepared,  and  sufficiently 
manured  wi'h  ashes  from  burnt  earth  ;  a  mode 
)f  raising  manure  of  which  I  shall  kiUy  treat  in  a 
future  chapter. 

Though  this  crop  was  so  large,  sown  on  the 
9ih  of  July,  I  would  by  no  means  recommend  any 


J 


*  This  exemption  must  have  been  accidental, 
for  the  Turnip  Crop,  is  in  this  country  subject 
to  the  same  injury  that  is  experienced  from  the 
fly  or  flea  in  England. — Edit.  Amer.  Farmer. 

t  English  Farmers  feed  their  Turnips  on  th© 
ground  that  grew  them  ;  and  thus  avoid  the  ex- 
pense of  gathering  and  housing  this  crop  which 
must  be  incurred  in  this  climate,  because  of  our 
severe  frosts'and  frequent  thaws. 

Edit.  Amer.Farmet^ 


VOL. 


AMERICAN  FARMER. 


larnier,  who  can  sow  sooner,  to  defer  x'.ie  busi- 
ness to  that  time ;  for  I  am  of  opinion,  with  the 
old  folk  in  the  West  of  England,  that  God  is  al- 
most always  on  the  side  of  early  farmers.  Be 
sides,  one  delay  too  often  produces  auither  de 
lay  ;  and  he  who  puts  off  to  the  9th,  may  put  off 
to  the  1 9th. 

The  crops  in  small  plots,  which  I  so  ved  after 
the  9th  of  July  to  the  SOth  of  that  month,  ^?vw 
very  well  ;  but  they  regularly  succeeded  each 
other  in  diminution  of  size  ;  and  which  is  a  great 
matter,  the  cold  weather  overtook  them  before 
they  were  rifie  ;  and  ripeness  is  full  as  necessary 
in  the  case  of  roots,  as  in  the  case  of  a])ples  or 
of  peaches        (To  be  continued.) 


SELECTED  ARTICLES. 

Accounts,  both  fro^^  Sweden  and  Norway, 
exhibit  the  unexampled  fact,  that  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  present  month,  (January)  tliere 
has  been  neither  frost  nor  snow  in  these  remote 
and  hitiierto  inhospitable  regions  ;  but  tliat  the 
primroses  blossom,  and  the  goosberry  trees  are 
green  under  the  S9th  degree  of  latitude. 

mm  York;  March  23. — The  ship  Comet, 
which  took  out  from  this  port  a  Diamond,  in- 
sured at  one  hundred  thousand  dollan,  has  ar- 
rived safe  at  Havre. 


'Oil  begins  to  be  superseded  by  the  conviction 
iliat  we  have  now  the  materials  for  rivalling  the 
best  breeders  of  England,  and  that  if  something 


HIND  qUA'lTER. 

1  Sirloin 

2  Rnmp 

3  EHge  bone 

4  Buttock 

5  Mouse  ETittock 

6  \'^einy  Piece 

7  Thick  Fh.nk 

8  Thin  Flank 

9  Leg 
10  Fore  Rib;  five  Ribs 


FOHE  QUARTER. 

11  Middle  Rib;  four  Ribs 

12  Chuck;  three  Ribs 

1 3  Shoulder,  or  Leg  of  Mutton  Piece 

14  Brisket 

15  Clod 

16  Neck,  or  Sticking  Piece 

17  Shin 

18  Cheek 


ejicnds  up(jn  blood,  much  more  depends  upon 
food  and  good  management. 

Columbus  was  fouryears  old  whenhe  was  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Barney,  and  had  been  reared 
'hrough  the  summer  on  upland  pasture  ;  fed  in 
winter,  in  an  open  shed,  on  clover  hay,  and  was 
said  not  to  have  eaten  six  bushels  of  grain  up  to 
ihat  time — since  which  his  treatment  has  been 
as  follows  : 

lurst  summer. — Pastured  with  other  cattle,  and 
ate  notiiing  but  grass. 

First  winter. — Commenced  in  December,  giv- 
ing him  from  four  to  eight  quarts  of  Indian  meal 
per  day,  mixed  with  the  same  quantity  of  Rula 
Bagn,  sometimes  called  Russian  or  Swedish  tur- 
nip, and  small  and  frequent  supplies  of  upland 
hay. 

Second  summer. — Turned  out  with  his  other 
cattle,  and  experienced  the  same  treatment  as 
the  preceding  summer,  until  the  milk  began  to 
dry  in  the  corn,  when  he  commenced  throwing 
10  him  from  the  field,  about  sixteen  ears  per  day, 
stalks  and  all,  until  the  corn  became  hard  enough 
10  grind  :  this  brought  him  on  to  the 
_  Second  winter — When  he  was  driven  back  to 
his  stall,  and  again  kept  on  Indian  meal  and  Ruta 
Baga  ,•  of  the  former  from  12  to  1 6,  of  the  latter 
from  3  io  12  quarts  per  day,  with  good  upland 
hay,  until  the  8th  day  of  March,  when  he  arrived 
in  this  city. 


1.1, 


eOL\IiMS\JS,''  AXD  THE  "DliliAWATiE  OX.'' 


We  have  the  satisfactior  to  prtjsent  to  our  readers 
a  drawing  of  one,  and  an  authentic  account  of  the 
general  treatment  and  weifht  (A  two  of  the  most 
remarkable  Oxen  to  be  met  with  in  the  annals  of 
husbandry. 

The  drawing  represents  the  form  and  common 
attitude  of  the  larger  ox.  The  plain  /iorizo?ital 
line  describes  his  lenglr  from  the  root  of  the  hoii, 
to  the  tip  of  the  rump.  7  iie  [y\d.\n  fier/iendiculcn 
line,  his  height  on  the  siioulders.  The  dotted 
lines  point  out  the  raannr.r  of  cutting  iifi  beef,  at 
practised  by  victuallers,  and  the  Jigures  in  their 
centres,  refer  to  the  proper  technical  name  of 
each  piece.  We  have  been  thus  particular,  fc. 
the  sake  of  giving  a  finttf-rn,  which  it  was  sup- 
posed might  be  useful  as  a  guide  to  house-keep- 
ers, especially  those  in  the  country. 

These  oxen  were  falienfd  by  Mr.  John  Bar- 
ney, at  Port  Penn,  on  the  Delaware  river,  an  ex- 
perienced and   enterprising  grazier  from  Eng- 


land—and, it  may  be  added,  one  of  those  forrign- 
f  rs  who  come  to  enjoy  and  to  be  grateful  for  the 
blessings  of  our  country.  By  the  examples  of 
such  men,  moving  in  the  useful  and  unostenta- 
tious spheres  of  life,  our  country  is  amply  repaid 
for  all  the  advantages  which  tempt  the  emigrant 
to  our  shores. 

The  first,  and  not  the  least  agreeable  fart,  that 
occurs,  in  the  history  of  Columbus,  the  larger  ox, 
is,  that  he  was  bought  promiscuously,  in  a  drove 
of  common  cattle,  at  West  Chester,  in  Pemisyl- 
v-inia,  ill  1817,  and  that,  for  all  that  is  known  to 
the  contrary,  the  stock  from  wiiich  he  sprang, 
wns  imported  by  the  first  European  settlers  of 
America — hence,  the  conclusion  is  established 
that  at  least  this  familv  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
does  not  deteriorate  under  the  continued  influence 
of  our  soil  and  climate. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  thnuglit  necessary  to  im- 
port our  stock  cattle  from  Euiope  ;  but  this  opin- 


THE  DELAWARE  OX 
Was  acknowledged  by  all  who  saw  him,  to  ex- 
ceed in  beauty  of  countenance,  limbs,  colour  and 
fine  proportions,  any  animal  of  that  kind  ever  ex- 
hibited in  this  market. 

He  was  of  the  Ilohtein  breed;  imported  by 
Mr.  ^^'ALL,  of  Philadelphia  ;  was  of  the  same 
age  of  Columbus,  reared  together  for  the  last 
two  years,  and  treated  in  the  same  manner,  ex- 
cei)t  that  his  allowance  was  a  few  quarts  less  per 
day. 

In  reply  to  our  inquiries  on  that  point,  Mr. 
Barney  informs  us  that  by  watching  the  afifietite 
of  these  oxen,  and  carefully  regulating  their 
meals  according  to  the  weather  they  were  kept 
always  in  good  health,  seldom,  failed  to  eat  their 
allowance,  and  were  never  surfeited. 

He  considers,  t'.iat  in  the  means  of  fattening 
cattle,  this  country  possesses,  in  iis  Indian  corn, 
an  advantage  over  England,  for  which  she  has  no 
adequate  substitute.  He  gives  the  preference  to 
Indian  meal  over  every  other  species  of  food  for 
fattening  either  sheep  or  cattle,  and  gives  it  in  its 
dry  unsifted  state.  Hut  he  is  clearly  of  opinion, 
that  a  much  less  quantity  of  meal  will  answer, 
and  that  it  is  eaten  with  a  better  appetite  when 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  Ruta  Baga  ;  of  this 
root  he  has  the  highest  opinion,  concurring  with 
Mr.  CoDHETT  in  the  belief,  that  it  is  sweeter  and 
far  more  nutritious  than  any  other  root  or  vege-' 
able  used  for  feeding  live  stock. 

It  would  be  necessary,  however,  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  system  and  the  means  by  which 
the  feeder  of  these  oxen  has  attained  such  emi- 
nence and  success  as  a  feeder  both  of  cattle  and 
of  sheep,  tliat  the  reader  should  know  something 
of  the  extensive  advantages  derived  from  the  lo- 
cal situation,  quality  and  growth  of  his  land.— 


4 

These,  with  some  other  paitic.lars,  relative  to 
the  management  oC  his  farm,  and  large  stock  of 
tiheep  and  cattle,  we  must  rcicrvc  for  a  subse- 
quent number,  when  we  shali  speak  more  par- 
ticularly of  his  sheep,  their  bie-id,  qualities  and 
treatment. 

The  two  oxen  in  question,  were  brought  to 
this  market  in  tlie  steani-i)o^t  from  Frencn 
Town,  and  as  the  fact,  thou;;  i  apparently  trivi  ! 
ill  itself,  is  a  constitutional  o  le,  as  relates  ti 
them — we  shall  be  excused  for  stating,  thnt  it 
took  them  three  days  to  trav.;l  from  l^ort  Perm 
to  French  Town  ;  and  the  last  day  they  could 
only  be  travelled  3i  miles. 

They  were  both  sold  to  Mr  ssrs.  G.  &;  J.  Rusk 
victuallers  in  this  market,  and  l,y  them  slaugutei  ■ 
ed  on  the  ISth  day  of  Mairii — the  prime  pieces 
were  sold  for  50  cents  fter  /loiind . 

%Cy  Their  weight  and  dimensions  ascertained 
with  great  care  and  exactness,  here  follows 
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COLUMBUS. 

WEIGHT. 

Alive     ....  2962 

Head  and  tongue 
Feet  .... 
Liver  .... 
Heart  .... 
Lights  .... 
Rough  tallovir 
Hide  .... 
Blood  .... 
Other  offal  weigh 


DEL.\WARE  OX. 

WEIGH  r 


\live 


Neat  beef 


Loss  unaccount- 
ed for 


24> 

26 

18 

'   10 
16 

218 

ia-<5 

94 

222, 

2090 


2S73.> 
I     83 


-2    62 


26a8 

23 

221 

2t)* 

10$ 

11 

2735 

101 
65\ 

198 


One  word  of  commentary  on  the  above. 
Let  the  planters  of  Erince  George's  reflect 
how  much  the  prices  oP their  lands  have  been 
aised  by  an  unprecedented  advance  in  the  price 
of  tobacco,  which  may  not  last  many  years  ;  then 
let  them  consider  that  by  improving  their  waste 
lands,  how  soon  they  could  double  the  present 
fertile  portions  of  their  farms,  in  that  case,  tlioush 
obacno  should  suddenly  fall  to  seven  or  eight 
dollars,  their  estates  would  still  be  intrinsically 
as  valuable  as  they  are  now.  Let  every  planter 
look  around  him,  and  calculate  what  propoi  tion 
of  his  five,  six,  eiglit  hundred,  or  a  thousand  acres 
is  arable  and  rich  enough  to  pay  an  interest  on 
the  cafiital  invested.,  and  the  labour  of  cultivation, 
and  compare  it  with  the  capital  lying  dead  in 
waste  un/iroductive  land  !  !  ! 

It  is  true,  however,  that  there  are  few  coun 
lies  possessing  more  solid  wealth  ;  few  whose  ex- 
horts inore  exceed  their  itn/iorts  ;  and  very  few 
in  a  state  of  more  rapid  improvement  ;  still  there 
is  in  that  county  a  great  portion  of  waste  land, 
and  not  a  little  which  is  cultivated  without  skill 
or  economy. — \_Edit.  Am.  Fur. 


Receipts  of  cash  in  the  years  1814, 

1815,  1816,  1817,  and  1818,        3,-578,207   10 


3,449,472  04 

Expenditures  in  the 

year  1814, 

S545,21S   88 

do.              1815, 

512,214   90 

do.              1816, 

601. 330    14 

do.             1817, 

669,5'j1    13 

do.              1818, 

729,137  70 

3,057,399   75 

Payments  made  to  the 
Treasury  during  the 
same  period,  379,340  44 

Aggregate  of  expenditures  and  mon- 
eys paid  into  the  Treasury  for  five 
years,  ending  January  1,  1819,    3,436,740   19 

Leaving  a  balance  in  the  General 
Post  Office,  on  the  1st  day  of  Jan. 
1819,  of  12,731    85 


731, 
1851' 


2582| 
1054 


Society  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Useful  Arts. 
Albany,  March  19.— On  the  day  prescribed  by 
law,  the  society  for  the  promotion  of  useful  arts 
proceeded  to  examine,  and  award  the  premiums 
on  specimens  of  woollen  cloth  of  domestic  manu- 
f:>iture.  Sixty-two  specimens,  from  different 
counties,  had  been  received. — The  first  premium 
of  S90,  was  adjudged  to  Isaac  Ogden,  esquire,  of 
Delaware  county  ;  the  second,  of  g80,  to  Vin- 
rent  Reid,  of  Saratoga  county  ;  and  the  third,  of 
g70,  t'>  Samuel  A.  Law,  of  Delaware  county 

Returns  of  the  quantity  of  cloth,  from  the 
clerks  of  counties,  presented  for  premiums  he- 
fore  the  respective  judges  of  county  courts  have 
only  been  received  from  the  following,  viz  : 
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MiSCELLANY. 


PRINCE  GEORGE'S  COUNTY. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  JVutional  Intelligencer. 
Gentlemen, — We  frequently  see  in  your  pa 
per  a  good  deal  sa'l  abuul  the  produce  of  an  acre 
of  land  ;  the  weight  of  a  pumpkin,  turnip,  radish 
&c.,  hut  I  have  s  c-n  no  notice  whatever,  taken 
of  the  productb  of  that  section  of  country  imme- 
diate ly  adjoining  liic  District  of  Columbia,  to  the 
east. 

Prince  George's  is  not  a  large  county,  and  it 
may  be  correctly  s  ated,  that  the  ai  tide  of  tobac 
CO  alone,  was  so'd  last  year  by  tlie  planters  of 
that  county,  for  nearly  a  million  of  dollars  ;  more 
than  six  eights  ol  wliirh  was  made  in  the  s:,a'  e 
of  less  than  tweiiiy  miles  square,  and  of  this  there 
is  not  the  one-twentieth  of  the  land  cultivated  in 
that  article. 
,      It  is  generally  believed,  tliat  those  who  pur 
chased   it,  and  those   who  stripped  it,  have   not 
made  less  than  a   clear  profit  of  20  or  25  per 
cent.     It  may   not   be  improper  to  insert   the 
above  in  your  paper,  as  it  may  serve  to  correct 
the  impression-  of  strangers  visiting  the  seat  of 
the  national  government,  and  show  the  country 
to  be  not  so  poor  and  unproductive  as  it  is  gene- 
rally believed  to  be.  A  PLANTER. 


Herkimer 

Onondago 

Albany 

Kings 

Ulster 

Madison 

Montgomery 

Orange 

Jefterson 

Greene 

On'ida 

Suffolk 

Sullivan 

Renselaer 


39  yards. 
76  1-2 
228 
97 

no 

352 
,    104 

164 

183 

137 
,  270 
.  150 
.  110 
.    105  1-2 


The  aggregate  amount  of  neat  revenue,  from 
the  origin  of  the  establishment  up  to  the  1st  Jan. 
1818,  as  far  as  the  same  has  been  ascertained, 
after  deducting  the  compensation  to  postmasters, 
cash  paid  for  the  transportation  of  the  mail,  and 
all  contingent  and  incidental  expenses,  is  esti- 
mated at  S  1, 588, 264  ;  the  aggregate  of  payments 
into  the  Treasury  amounted  on  the  1st  day  of 
January,  1819,  to  §1,181,728,  leaving  8406,536,  ' 
which  constitutes  a  part  of  the  outstanding  debt 
before  mentioned  ;  the  neat  revenue  being  stated 
from  the  quarterly  returns  of  the  postmasters, 
and  not  from  the  balances  actually  received  at 
the  General  Post  Office.  The  neat  revenue  for 
the  year  1818  is  not  ascertained — tiie  quarterly 
eturns  of  the  postmasters  not  having  yet  been 
all  received. 

riiere  are  now  in  the  United  States  3,600  Post 
Offices. 


Total 


2108  yards 


STATEMENT 
Of  the  Receipts  and  Ev/ienditures  of  the  General 

Post  Offi.ce,from  the  \st  day  of  January  1814 

to  the  \st  day  of  January  1819. 
Cash  remaining  on  hand,  unexpend 


ed,  January 

1st,  1814,                       871,264  94| 

Cash  received 

in  the 

yeai 

1814, 

8540,906   37 

do. 

181. S 

643,443  97 

do. 

1816, 

759,743  33 

do. 

1817, 

722,.; 3  i  74 

do. 

1818, 

711,880  69 

WAR  DEPARTMEET. 

Pension  Office,  March  2%  1818. 

An  act  of  Congress  of  the  third  of  the  present 
month,  requires  that  an  exaniination  shall  be  had 
biennially  of  all  Invalid  Pensioners  of  the  United 
States,  except  where  tlie  pension  shall  have  been 
originally  granted  for  a  total  disability,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  loss  of  a  limb,  or  other  cause 
which  cannot  either  in  whole  or  in  part  be  re- 
moved— excepting  also,  those  invalid  pensioners 
of  the  revolution,'who  have  since  the  passat;e  of 
the  law  of  the  18ih  of  March,  1818,  availed 
themselves  of  the  provision  of  that  act. 

Notice  is  therefore  given,  that  the  subjoined 
blank  form  of  a  certificate  for  the  ex-.mining 
physicians  or  surgeons,  is  hereby  directed  to  be' 
observed  in  all  cases  embraced  by  the  law  of  the; 
3d  instant. 

The  annexed  statement  showing  the  amount  ol' 
pay  for  each  grade  of  pensi'.ners,  according  to 
the  ratio  of  disability,  will  enable  the  examining 
physicians  or  surgeons,  to  ascer  ain,  by  referring 
to  the  certificate  of  fenswn,  the  degiee  of  disabi 
lily  for  which  the  pension  was  originally  granted 
Approved,  J.  C.  CALHOUN, 

Sec'ry  at  War 

We,  the  subscribers,  practising  physicians  (01 
surgeons,  as  the  case  may  be)  of  the  town  (coun 
try  or  city)  of >  do  hereby  certify,  ths 
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after  a  carelul  exaniinalioi)  ot  ihe  case  ol 

who    is  now  on  the  pension   roll   ol'  the  stite  of 

,  we  arc  of  opinion  tliat  liis  disaliilily  does 

(still,  or  not,  astlie  case  may  be)  continue. 
[Here  describe  it.] 

And  fiiriher,  that  tlie  dei^rce  of  disability  un 
der  wliich  he  labouis  at  present,  is  (one  li.^lf,  one 
third,  as  the  case  may  be)  bcini;  (here  state  the 
degree  or  insert  the  word  not)  less  ttian  the  ori- 
ginal decree  of  disabili'.y  for  which  he  was  placed 
on  the  pc[ision  roll. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me  > 
this  —  day  of .         A.  B.  J 

I  certify  that  the  deponents  are  f 
credibi  •  persons.  A.  B.      5 

^    Statement,  shoioing  the  amount  of  fiay  for 

each  ffnide  of  fienaioners,  a'-cording  to  the  ra 

tio  of  disability. 

Lieutenant  Colonel. 

Total  disability,  30dollais;  three -fourths  do. 
22  50;  two  thirds  do.  20  dollars;  one  half  do.  15 
dollars;  one  third  do.  10  dollars;  one  fourth  do 
7  50  dollars. 

Major. 

Totai  disability,  25  dollars;  three  fourths  do. 
18  75dolli)is;  two  thirds  do.  16  66|  dollars  ;  one 
half  do.  12  50  dollars;  one  third  do.  8  33^  dollars; 
one  fourth  do.  6  25  dollns. 
Ca/itain. 

Total  disability,  20  dollars;  three  fourths  do 
IS  dollars;  two  thirds  do.    13    33^  di>ll.irs;  one 
half  do.    10  dollars;  one   third  do.   6 
fourth  do.  5  dollars. 

First  Lieutenatit. 

Total  disability,   17dol,ars;  three  fourths  do. 
12  "5   dollars;  two  ihirda  do.    U  33^   dollars 
one  half  do.  8  50  dollars  ;  one  third  do.  5 
one  fourth  do.  4  25  dollars. 

Second  l^ieutenant. 

Total  disability,  15  dollars;  three  fourths  do 
11  25  dollais;  two  thirds  do  10  dollars;  ont 
half  do.  7  50  dollars;  one  third  do.  5  dollars  ;  om 
fourth  do.  3  75  doll.us. 

Third  Lieutenant. 

Total  disability,    14  dollars  ;  three  fourths  do 
10  50  dollars;   two   thirds  do.  9   33^;  one   half 
do.  7  dollars ;  one  third  do.  4 
do.  3  50  dollars. 

Ensign. 

Total  disability,  13  dollars;  three  fourths  do 
9  75  dollars;  two  tliirds  do.  8  66|  ;  one  half  do 
6  50  dollars;  one  third  do.  4 
do.  3  ^5  ddllars. 

.\  on-commissioned  Officer,  Musician,  or  firivate 

S'j/dirr. 

Total  disability,  8  dollars;  three  fourths  do, 
6  dollars;  two  thirds  do.  5  33^  ;  one  half  do.  4 
doUais;  01,1.  tiiinl  do.  2  G6|  ;  one  fourth  do.  2 
dollars. 

Note. — ih-  hij^hest  pension  is  the  half  pay  of 
c  licuttnantcolonel.  .-Ml  tirades  below  that  rank 
und  not  included  in  the  above  table,  receive  al 
lowances  proportionate  to  their  monthly  pay. 


wainscot  ;   men  wash  il  off  with  warm  water,  and 
afterwards  dry  it  tlioroui^hly  with  a  linen  clo'.li. 


It  is  one  of  the  most  important  results  ofchy- 
iiiical  science,  th.it  the  various  productions  Iron) 
I  he  disiillation  ol  coal,  amount  to  more  than  six 
times  thL-  price  of  the  original  article.  A  chal- 
dron of  Neiv  Castle  coals,  which  costs  about  31. 
will  produce  : 

1    1-4  Chaldrons  of  Coke,  at  31s  l[    18   9 

12  Gallons  of  Tar,  at  lOi/  1    10  3 

18  (ialloiis  of  Ammonia  Liquor,  at  6rf  0     9   0 
20,000  Cubic  feet  ofgass,  at  15«per 

1000  cubic  feet.  15     0  0 


65*; 


66| 


33>  ; 
66|  ;  one  founl 
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jf  Receifitfor  Cleaning  Paint,  which  has  bet 
repcattfhy  tried  with  sucrcs!,. —  1  lb  oisofisoa| 
2  oz.  of  pearl  ash,  1  pint  of  sand,  1  pint  of  tabl 
beer.  Simmer  the  above  in  an  earthen  vessel 
be  particular  that  the  inp;rcdients  are  well  mixed  , 
init  a  small  quantity  on  flannel ;  rub  it  on  the 
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AMUSEMEJ\*T. 

SKETCH  OF  ENGLISH  MANNERS. 

EXPOSURE    TO    SERVANTS. 

There  is  an  old  French  saying  which  informs 
us  "  that  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet  de  cham 
bre"  I  happen  to  have  been  long  enough  in  the 
world  to  have  known  France  during  the  ancient 
regime,  before  the  Revolution,  and  I  can  bear 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  this  maxim  in  that 
country. 

The  princes  of  the  blood  and  the  haute  noblesse. 
at  that  lime,  put  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in 
their  servants.  They  treated  them  with  a  good- 
ness airl  familiarity  which  is  not  known  in  colder 
and  more  prudent  England,  where  a  sense  of  pro- 
priety is  the  efttct  of  reasoning  combined  with  a 
>ense  of  our  interest.     The  other  orders  of  nobi 

ity  and  gentry,  the  votaries  of  AaM^  ton  and  fash- 
ion, naturally  imitated  the  highest  ranks.  Eve- 
ry one  had  a  confidential  valet.  Some  had  more 
Miiiy  cinploycda  very  humble  secretary,  sprung 
from  the  lov.  er  order,  to  write  i:heir  letters — even 
their  billets  dijvx,  assignations,  proposals,  &c.  and 

oit  (fit  en  passant,  some  of  the  half  educated, 
giddy  young  nobility,  wrote  such  bad  French,  and 
worse  orthography,  that  a  jiroxy  writer  was  ne- 
ressary  for  the  sake  of  putting  his  master  decent- 
ly upon  pi'.per. 

I5y  this  means  however,  their  debts,  their  in 

rigues,  their  weaknesses  and  follies,  were  quite 
laid  open  to  their  domes, ics,  who  sooner  or  later 
betrayed  them.  A  certain  prince  of  the  blood 
knows  what  he  confided  to  Blondin  :  and  many 
nobles  weie  still  worse  treated.  Some  were  li 
terally  sold  :  and  were  the  victims  of  their  own 
incredulity  in  this  respect. 

What  led  me  particularly  to  this  subject  was, 
a  scapc-giace  nephew  of  mine  having  dropped  a 
letter  intended  for  his"  own  man," a.s  he  is  com- 
monly .  ailed.  He  had  forgotten  to  seal  it,  heini; 
li'ighteiud  by  the  voice  of  a  dun,  which  induced 

lim  to  slip  out  of  niy  garden  gale  in  the  country, 
and  to  ortk  r  his  horses  round  :  after  which  he 
eanlered  off  for  a  snug  retreat  ol  his  own.  The 
letter  was  verbatim  as  follows,  and  addressed  to 
his  servant,  at  his  town  house  : 

THE  LET!  ER. 

"  John  Thompso.v — I  write  this  to  inform  you 
ihat  I  have  left  my  uncle's  house.  The  damned 
jeweller  called  there,  and  it  is  too  hot  to  hold  mt 
any   longer.     I  had   given  the  porter  a  crown, 


with  orders  to  say  that  if  any  one  called,  I  was 
gone  to  Rangate  ;  but  the  fellow  is  a  bungling 
rascal,  and  not  used  to  town  work.  Should 
•  *  •  call  in  town,  swear  to  him  that  I  have 
taken  a  trip  to  France  for  a  few  months.  You 
nust  tell  Bishop  to  take  the  bay  horse,  got  by 
Goldsmith,  from  the  straw-yard  ;  and  he  is  to 
make  him  up  and  sell  him.  I  am  convinced 
that  I  have  overworked  him,  and  that  his  wind  is 
touched.  If  this  be  observed  by  the  buyer. 
Bishop  [/)M-  head  groom  another  confidant  .'] 
must  swear  that  il  is  nothing  but  a  trifling  couch. 
You'll  be  glad  to  hear,  that  I  have  got  rid  of  the 
filly,  and  of  the  brown  balance  horse.  The  filly 
is  as  vicious  as  hell,  and  would  have  broken  some 
of  our  necks.  I  sold  her  to  a  Portuguese.  The 
horse  looked  uncommonly  well ;  his  coat  was 
like  a  looking  glass.  So  much  for  care  and  an- 
timony !  He  leiched  a  hundred  and  fihy  ;  and 
an't  worth  a  damn. — Tell  this  to  Bisiiop,  he'll 
hardly  believe  it.  If  Mary  Williams  comes 
plaguing  me  for  money  give  her  5  pounds,  but 
tell  her  that  it  is  useless  to  be  thus  troublesome; 
swear  that  I  am  abroad  ;  that  it  is  in  vain  to  call 
any  more,  as  you  must  give  her  to  understand 
that  I  will  do  no  more  fofher.  I  am  quite  tired 
of  the  gicl ;  and  I  wish  somebody  else  would 
take  a  fancy  to  her.  .Apropos,  you  must  pay 
that  woman  for  linen.  Her  account  is  exhorbi- 
tant ;  but  never  mind,  there  is  a  very  pretty  girl 
who  works  at  the  shop,  to  whom  you  will  deli- 
ver the  enclosed.  I  mean  to  provide  lor  her, 
and  if  she  receive  my  letter  well,  confide  10  her 
where  I  am,  and  furnish  her  with  the  means  of 
coming  to  trie.  Speak  very  highly  of  me,  and  I 
will  reward  you  handsomely  for  it.  I  ani  quite 
short  of  clothes ;  having  only  twelve  pair  of 
trowsers  and  twenty  waistcoats;  one  black,  and 
one  mix'ure  coat,  besides  the  two  tunics.  I  look 
horribly  in  the  olive  brown  tunic.  It  makes  nie 
as  sallow  and  bilious-looking  as  the  devil.  I  on- 
ly tried  it  on.  I  wish  that  Allen  would  take  it 
back  :  let  it  lie  for  a  day  or  two  on  his  counter  ; 
and  to  the  first  Johnny  Haw  of  a  fellow  who 
wants  a  tunic  in  a  great  hurry,  Allen  can  swear 
that  this  one  is  just  made  for  my  lord  so  and  so; 
and  if  it  fit  the  spoony,  he  can  take  it  off  his 
hands;  otherwise  I  must  keep  it.  But  as  for 
■Tiy  paying  for  it,  that  is  (|uilc  another  matter. 
The  dealer  who  sold  me  that  balance  horse  is  a 
damned  scoiidiel.  He  thought  to  do  me;  but 
I'm  more  of  a  dealer  man  him  !  Tlie  gremhurnf 
who  bouglit  him  of  me,  is  just  emerged  from 
Westminster,  and  I  make  clear  sixty  guineas  by 
ihe  transaiiion.  I  send  by  the  carrier  the  last 
two  pair  ol  dress  pantaloons  :  they  must  be  al- 
lered.  You  know  that  I  am  a  little  what  is  vul- 
garly called  bakei-kneed,  which  I  explained  to 
ilic  German  fool  who  made  them  \  pid  would 
■emove  the  defect.  What  an  ass  a  tailor  must 
be  who  can't  fit  a  man  well,  be  his  deformities 
what  they  may  !  .'\propos— I  must  have  six 
new  pair  of  stavs  by  the  time  I  return,  and  six 
pair  ol  spurs  from  V^incent's.  Long's  is  a  devil 
"f  a  bill — but  it  will  never  be  paid.  1  do  not  re- 
collect any  thing  else,  only  keep  peace  among 
ny  undutiful  and  clamorous  creditors.  Signed 
as  usual. 

"  P.  S.  Tell  Bishop  I  have  sold  the  brace  of 
pointers  for  fifty  guineas.  Don't  cost  nie  half 
that  sunt.    1  bought  them  of  Sir  George.    The 
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lean  dog  an't  wonh  a  guinea,  and  never  cost  nie 
liut  three  ;  so  I  don't  lose  there,  I  shall  remit  you 
money  in  a  post  or  two." 

The  Hermit  in  London. 

EPIGRAM. 

At  the  Inn  of  Retlikeliert,  at  the  foot  of  Snow- 
den,  is  an  album  in  which  many  a  young  travel- 
ler has  tried  to  fiutter  his  unfledged  poetic  pinions 
on  a  bummer  evening.  Dr.  B.  unwilling  to  pass 
through  so  interesting  a  country  without  leaving 
some  memorial  of  his  having  done  so  ;  but  hav- 
ing been  perliaps  disappointed  of  an  interview 
with  any  of  the  coy  7iine  on  the  Peak  of  Snowden, 
and  perhaps  fatigued  with  his  journey,  left  this 
laconic  entry  : 

"  Dr.  B k  stopt  the  night." 

This  produced  the  following  or  something  like 

"  In  scripture  we  are  told. 
That  Joshua  of  old 
Stofit  the  day,  wliilc  he  Ihrash'd  the  Philistines 
Here  ail  \ V'ales  was  in  a  fright — 

Dr.  B stofit  the  night, 

Whilst  he  staid  to  refresh  his  intestines." 

The  following  address  from  the  m.ayor,  to  queen 
Elizabeth,  is  a  model  of  simplicity  and  elegance. 
Her  uiajesty's  answer  is  in  the  same  spnit,  and 
cannot  bs  objected  to  on  any  other  ground,  than 
its  being  borrowed  from  tiiat  to  which  it  is  a  re- 
ply. 

V\  e  men  of  Coventry,  are  very  glad  to  see 
Your  gracious  majesty ;  Good  Lord  !  how  fair 
you 

ANSWER. 

My  gracious  majesty,  is  very  glad  to  see 
You    men   of  Coventry :    Good   Lord    ivhat 

fools  you  be  ! 
|rj"  It  were  well  if  all  authors  of  fulsome  ad- 
dresses could  receive  such  candid  answers.] 


Love  and  devotion. — The  agreeable  Menage 
has  this  acute  obbervaiion  on  the  writings  of 
Love  and  Devotion — ''  Books  of  Devotion  and 
those  of  Love  are  alike  bought.  The  only  dif- 
ference I  find  is,  that  there  are  more  who  read 
books  of  Love  than  buy  them;  ai.d  there  artr 
moie  who  buy  books  of  Devotion  than  read 
them." 

Bishop  Latimer  preached' in  the  year  1527  a 
sermon  in  whicli  he  says,  "  Now,  ye  have  heard 
what  is  meant  by  this^rs?  card,  and  how  ye  ought 
to  jday  ;  1  propose  again  to  deal  unto  you  an 
other  curd  of  the  same  suit  ;  for  they  be  of  so 
nigii  affinity,  that  one  cannot  be  well  Jilayed  y/hU 
out  the  other." 


)f  labour,  and  anxious  to  accumulate,  yet  become 
every  day  more  involved,  and  presently  beiiokl 
their  last  acre  struck  ofl'  under  the  sheriff's  ham- 
mer ;  all  for  want  of  s/cill  in  "  the  matiagement 
of  their  resources  ;"  for  want  of  that  "  know- 
ledge which  is  power."  Much,  it  is  true,  de- 
pends upon  industry,  but  of  what  avail  is  mere 
passive  industry,  without  judgment  to  apply  it  ? 
like  a  fine  horse,  spirited,  vigorous  and  full  of 
animation,  yet  if  he  be  blind,  leave  him  without 
a  guide,  and  he  will  soon  throw  himself  over  the 
cliff  or  plunge  into  the  ditch. 

The  great  aim,  and  the  chief  piide,  of  the 
.American  Farmer."  will  be,  in  coiled  informa 
tion  from  every  source,  on  every  branch  of  Hus- 
bandry, thus  to  enable  the  reader  to  study  the 
various  systems  which  experience  has  proved  to 
be  the  best,  under  given  circumstances  ;  and  in 
short,  to  put  him  in  possession  of  that  knowledge 
and  skill  in  the  exercise  of  his  means,  without 
which  the  best  farm  and  the  most  ample  materi- 
als, will  remain  but  as  so  much  chad  cajiital  in 
the  hands  of  their  proprietor. 

Besides  articles  on  the  main  subject  of  the  pa- 
per, it  will  present  original  and  selected  essHvs 
and  extracts  calculated  for  amusement  or  in- 
struction, and  substantial  details  of  passing  oc- 
currences— and,  finally,  it  will  contain  a  faithful 
account  of  the  actual  prices  of  all  ihose  firinci/ial 
articles,  which  the  people  of  the  country  gene 
rally  have  to  buy,  or  to  sell,  in  the  Baltimore 
market. 

But,  as  the  Editor  is  aware  that  "  to  promise 
is  most  courtly  and  fashionable,"  he  will  there- 
fore only  add,  that  the  .American  Farmer  will  be 
conducted  on  broad  and  liberal  principles,  con 
taining  nothing  indecorous  or  personally  offen 
sive  to  the  feelings  or  character  of  any  sect  orin- 
lividual.     And  further,  that  if  at  the  end   of  the 
year,  any  subscriber  should  think  he  has  not  re 
ceived  his  "  penny'orth"  he  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
withdraw,  and  his  subscription  money  shall  be 
repaid  to  him  on  demand. 

TERMS. 

The  price  of  subscription  is  g4  per  antium  ; 
payable  in  advance. 


Farmer,  are  respectfully  leferred  to  the  adv^''' 
tisements  of  seed,  in  this  paper,  implements  <^' 
Husbandry,  &c. 

The  Editor  takes  this  opportunity  of  inform- 
ing them,  that  when  they  wish  to  procure  any 
thing  in  this  way,  if  they  choose  to  enclose  him 
the  money,  with  specific  directions,  he  will  cause 
them  to  be  purchased  and  forwarded  to  them, 
without  any  charge  whatever. 

|Cj"  Authors  of  all  new  inventions ;  particu- 
larly those  connected  with  Agriculture  and  Do- 
mestic Economy,  may  here  make  known  their 
discoveries,  and  to  have  them  better  exemplified 
by  cuts,  the  Editor  will  even  pay  the  expense 
of  engraving,  if  necessary. 

A  small  portion  of  the  American  Farmer,  will 
be  open  for  advertisements  relating  to  Literature, 
Useful  Inventions,  Sale  of  Lands,  Live  Stock, 
Seed,  Farming  Utensils,  &c.  Fof  these,  a  charge 
will  be  made  at  the  rate  of  S'  50  per  square  for 
three  insertions. 


FRIDAY,    APRIL    2,  1819. 


TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


for  his 
:"   and 


It  was  observed,  by  a  man  proverbial 
wisdom,  tiial  •' knowl>;dgb  is  powek 
tlicrc  is  perhaps  no  pursuit  in  life,  wherein  the 
truth  of  that  saying  is  more  frequently  exempli- 
fied, than  in  the  various  conditions,  and  fortunes: 
oi  tli-ise,  who  hvc,  by  the  culttvationof  the  soil. 

How  oftea  does  it  happen  that  young  men 
coming  by  inheritance  to  ample  fortunes,  patient 


All  Postmasters  are  authorised  and  recpiested 
to  receive  subscriptions  and  to  retain  10  per  cent, 
on  the  amount  collected  for  the  Editor. 


The  Editor  has  taken  the  liberty  to  forward 
the  first  number  of  the  American  Farmer  to  some 
gentlemen  whose  names  occurred  to  him  at  the 
moment,  and  who  he  thought  would  be  likely  to 
(jatronize  a  work  of  this  kind. 

He  btgs,  that,  if  they  approve  of  the  plan  of 
it,  they  will  make  it  known,  and  by  any  conven- 
ient means  assist  in  extending  its  circulation. 

The  Editor  will  be  higlily  gratified,  if,  by  de- 
voting his  leisure  hours  to  a  publication  of  this 
sort,  he  can  be  instrumental  in  preventing  his  na- 
tive state,  from  being  ouisuipped  by  all  her 
neighbours,  in  the  honourable  cpntest  for  the 
promotion  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  internal 
improvement  and  domestic  economy. 

He  entreats  the  correspondence  of  gentleman 
qualified  by  study,  reflection,  or  experience,  to 
idd  evi  M  'jiic  rjy  of  liglit  to  the  common  stock 
of  intelligence  on  the:.e  all  ioiporiiint  subjects 

ICJ'  Xoic. — The  subscribers  to  the  .Imericun 


NEW  DISCOVERY  IN  THE  ART  OF 
MAN  KILLING,  authorshiji  disputed  claim- 
ants— Mr.  Hall,  Dr.  Thornton  and  Marshall 
Saxe — compromise  proposed. 

We  are  told,  in  a  way  that  makes  it  impious 
to  doubt,  that  man — proud,  vain,  boasting  man  is 
made  after  God's  own  image,  and  elevated  in  the 
scaie  of  reason  and  dignity,  to  an  immeasurable 
altitude  above  eveiy  other  created  being  :  yet  if 
we  search  through  the  whole  range  ot  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,  we  find  no  one  family  so  inces- 
sanliy  and  maliciously  engaged  in  destroying 
each  other,  as  the  family  of  mankind.  From  the 
days  of  David  and  of  Moses,  to  the  present  hour, 
nothing  has  so  intensely  exercised  the  genius  and 
the  heart  of  man,  as  the  study  to  devise  some- 
Lhing  new in  the  art  of  man-killing. 

With  all  our  pretended  benevolence,  the  most 
renowned,  and  the  most  honoured  of  the  species, 
have  always  been  those  who  have  been  most  suc- 
cessful in  the  game  of  human  slaughter.  The 
benedictions  of  the  church  and  the  shouts  of  the 
populace,  have  attended,  in  ail  ages,  the  most 
profuse  spillers  of  human  blood;  and,  up  to  the 
present  moment,  wiiii  all  our  boast  of  the  exclu- 
sive possession  of  reason,  and  our  professions  of 
piety  and  pretensions  to  benevolence,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  that  he  who  should  discover  the 
philosopher's  stone  itself,  could  not  more  readily 
command  all  that  is  esteemed  necessary  to  con- 
stitute "  the  good  things  of  this  life,"  than  he 
who  should  invent  a  warlike  instrument,  whicli 
by  a  single  discharge,  should  with  certainty,  des- 
troy at  the  greatest  distance,  countless  thousands 
of  his  fellow  beings,  not  one  of  whom  might  have 
ever  seen  or  personally  injured  him  !  !  !  What 
man  so  pious,  who  would  not  avail  himself  of  the 
worldly  advantages  he  couid  derive  from  such 
an  invention  !  Some,  there  may  be,  but  per- 
haps there  are  not  many. 

We  must  not  be  understood  as  throwing  out 
these  suggestions  to  repress  the  spirit  of  inven- 
tion, or  with  ilie  idle  hope  of  eradicating  the  love 
or  the  practice  of  war; — as  well  might  we  ex- 
pect the  Chesapeake  to  remount  to  its  source  ; 
we  do  it  to  exhibit  to  human  pride  and  self  suf- 
ficiency, the  picluro  oi  human  dignity  and  bene- 
volence ;  and  because  it  is  peculi  irily  within  the 
scope  of  our  undertaking  to  notice  all  new  invcn- 
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tiotii.    VVc  have  hastily  traced  a  train  of  tnoughi 
which  grew  out  of  the  confesl  between  Messrs. 
Hall  and  I'horntnn,  for  the  honour  of  a  late  dis- 
covery, in  this  grand  art  of  anticipating  Provi 
dence  in  the  destruction  of  human  life. 

The  Editors  of  the  Federal  Re/iub!ican,  com 
plimcnted  Mr.  Hall  in  very  handsome  terms,  and 
claimed  for  him  the  liberal  patronage  of  the  go 
vernment  very  justly — provided  his  claim,  as  in 
vrntor  be  well  founded.  Doctor  Thornton  the 
keeftcr  of  the  Patent-office,  however,  says  the 
idea  first  sprouted  in  his  brain,  was  cultivated, 
engrafted  upon,  and  improved  by  Mr.  Hall,  and 
that  they  agreed  to  make  it  the  "  child  of  two 
fathers."  But  to  render  this  anomalous  bantling 
of  two  fathers  still  more  extraordinary,  a  writer] 
in  the  A'ational  Intelligencer  of  Tuesday  last,! 
avers,  that  it  came  into  the  world  before  either 
of  its  reputed  sires ;  he  avers  it  to  be  an  off- 
spring from  the  military  lube  of  the  renowned 
Marshall  Saxe's  cranium. — But  may  we  not,  in 
charity  compromise  the  dispute  about  this  wea 
pon  of  death,  by  supposing  it  to  have  been  the 
separate  and  independent  growth  of  three  con- 
genial minds,  exercised,  without  concert,  upon 
the  same  subject — us  so  many  similar  sparks 
struck  from  the  flints  of  the  same  quarry  ? 

The  writer  in  the  National  Intelligencer 
supports  his  impeachment  of  the  claims  of  Mess. 
Hall  isf  Thornton  by  the  following  extracts  from 
the  reveries  or  memoirs  of  the  said  renowned 
Marshall  Saxe — published  in  London  early  in 
the  last  century. 

"   Of  the  Legion." 
Page  30. — "  The  light  armed  foot  are  in  like 
manner  to  be  supplied  by  their  respective  regi 
ments,  the  centurions  electing  the  youngest  and 
lliost  active;  their  arms  must  consist  of  nothing 
more  than  a  very  light  fowling  piece  and  bayo 
net  with  a  handle  to  ii,  whicli  will  at  the  same 
time  answer  the  purpose  of  a  sword  :  this  fow- 
ling piece  is  to  be   made  so  as   to  open  and  re 
ccivc  the  charge  at  the  breach,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  inconvenience  and  loss  of  time  in  ramming 
it  down." 


do  which,   many  of  the  arms  are  ot  course  ren 
dered  useless. 

"  In  order  to  obviate  this  mischief,  I  would 
have  the  charge  larger  than  the  muzzle  of  the 
pieces,  that  the  men  may  not  be  able,  throng 
cuielcssness,  to  load  that  way  :  they  should  also 
be  made  of  parcliment,  and  pasted  up  at  the  tops 
which  would  lie  easily  uncased  with  the  teeth  ; 
and  they  ought  to  contain  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
powder  for  both  the  priming  and  charge  ;  the 
balls  are  to  be  carried  in  the  pouches,  which,  in 
iction,  the  men  are  to  takeout  by  four  or  five  at 
a  time,  and  to  hold  them  in  their  mouths,  for  the 
sake  of  more  readiness  in  loading." 


erpool,  on  the  lOth,  and  frr-m  L!verpt,ol  for  New 
York,  on  the  1st  of  every  incrith  in  the  year,  with 
as  much  regularity  as  the  steam  boats  from  our 
wharves. 

The  price  of  a  passage  to  England,  in  the 
cabin,  is  forty  guineas  ;  for  which  sum  passen- 
gers are  provided  with  beds  and  bedding,  wine 
and  stores  of  every  description. 

Under  this  arrangement,  any  person  residing 
in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  desiring  to  visit 
Europe,  may  calculate  the  lime  it  will  require 
to  travel  to  New  York,  so  as  to  reach  tliere  tlie 
preceding  evening,  with  a  certainty  of  embarking 
the  next  day. 


"  Of  the  arms  and  accoutrements  for  man  and 
hijrt,e." 
Page  48—"  The  men  are  to  have  rifled*  car- 
bines, wliich  carry  much  further  than  any  others, 
and  are  more  easily  loaded,  as  the  ramming 
dow\i  of  the  charge  will  be  avoided  which  is  very 
difficult  to  be  performed  on  horseback:  the  bore 
ol  the  barrel  must  be  narrow,  wliich  will  increase 
the  violence  of  the  ball  in  its  discharge." 

"  Of  Small  Arms." 
Page  78 — "  I  have  alune  recommended  the 
rifled  fusee,  as  it  is  charged  quicker,  and  carries 
not  only  furtliei,  but  with  more  exacmes  Ac- 
cording to  the  present  method  of  loading,  t}if 
soldiers,  in  the  tumult  and  hurry  of  an  engage- 
ment, very  seldom  ram  down  their  charge,  and 
are  also  very  apt  to  put  the  cartridge  into  the  bar- 
rel, without  biting  off  the  cap,  by  neglecting  to 

*  "  This  kind  of  carbine,  by  the  assistance  of 
a  spring,  opens  at  the  breech,  and  as  has  before 
been  observed,  receives  the  charge  there.  The 
barrel  is  also  rifled,  on  which  account,  and  in  or- 
der to  avoid  a  circumlocution,  that  epithet  only 
vili,  for  the  future,  be  made  use  of  to  express 
this  entire  piece  of  machinery." 


GREENLAND. 

That  part  of  the  fleet  which  was  lately  fitted 
out  in  England,  in  order  to  make  discoveries  to- 
wards the  North  Pole,  has  returned  without  ac- 
complishing any  thing  very  useful ;  it  did  not 
even  penetrate,  by  three  or  four  degrees,  so  far 
as  some  of  the  whalers  had  done  before. 

But  it  was  necessary  to  have  something  new 
to  say,  to  keep  up  the  curiosity  of  the  public,  ac- 
cordingly the  commanders  of  the  vessels  tell  us 
that  they  have  discovered  a  new  nation,  or  tribe 
of  Greenlanders,  never  before  known  by  othe 
navigators.  This  new  tribe,  we  are  told,  are  a 
very  happy  people ;  they  ride  in  w  hale-bone 
carriages  drawn  by  dogs  ;  they  are  comfortabl) 
clothed  in  bears'  skins,  and  fed  deliciously  on  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  bears  and  whales. — In  short, 
they  are  the  happiest  people  in  the  world,  and 
think  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  regions 
must  be  very  miserable  in  consequence  of  eter- 
nal ice  and  snow  ;  and,  to  crown  their  happiness 
the  sexes  are  extremely  loving  to  each  oiner. 
even  surpassing  the  romantic  ideas  which  we 
have  formed  of  Arcadian  love  and  felicity. — The 
author  of  this  account  having  said,  "  that  war  is 
unknown  in  this  newly  discovered  country,  and 
that  love  only  was  present  to  them"  gave  occa- 
sion to  the  following  lines,  as  it  has  always  been 
understood,  that,  towards  the  North  Pole,  one 
half  of  the  ytai  is  one  continued  day,  and  the 
otlier  half  all  night,  consequently,  inferring,  that 
with  the  Greenland  lovers,  the  winter  season 
must  be  to  them  the  happiest  part  of  the  year. 

IMPROMPTU. 

Occasioned  by  reading  a  late  description  of 

Greenland. 

O  happy  Greenland  !     Happy  Swains  ! 

Who  ne'er  the  deadly  war-tiump  hear  ; 
Where  gentle  love  triumphant  reigns. 
And  ex&ry  night  is — half  a  year. 


QiiRSTioN. — Could  not  stone  valves  be  fixed  toj 
gutters  of  houses  and  stores,  similar  to  those  used 
in  Bathing  Tubs,  witli  a  copper  chain  attached 
to  the  upper  window  frames  that  they  might  be 
conducted  into  the  leaden  tubes  in  cases  of  fire, 
and  thereby  retain  water  thrown  by  engines  ? 

A  GREAT  PUBLIC  CONVENIENCE 
Arrangements  have  been  completed,  esta- 
blishing a  regular  line  of  fackets  between  New 
York  and  Liverpool.  These  packets  consist  of 
the  Amity,  the  Albion,  the  Courier,  and  the 
James  Monroe ;  all  recently  built  in  New  York, 
of  the  best  materials,  coppered  and  copper  fast- 
ened, and  proved  to  be  very  fast  sailers. 


S\\i\i\nai*y  ot  lutfeWigence. 

"  A  brief  Abstract  and  Chronicle  of  the  Times.' 
The  hurry,  necessarily  incident  in  preparing  and 
arranging  for  the  first  number  of  a  public 
print,  has  precluded  that  attention  to  matter 
for  this  head,  which  it  is  our  intention  here- 
after to  bestow  upon  it. 

A  PROPER  MEASURE. 
The  City  Council,  by  a  resolution  of  the  24th 
instant,  have  requested  the  Mayor,  (advised  by 
the  Attorney  for  the  corporation)  to  bring  the 
question  of  legislative  interference  in  city  affairs 
in  such  form  before  that  body,  as  will  lead  to  a 
full  and  express  definition  of  the  limits  proper  to 
be  prescribed  to  the  city  authorities.  Baltimore, 
is  literally,  at  present,  an  incorporated  city  with, 
neither  rights  nor  privileges  !  A  constant,  irre- 
Kular  and  absurd  interference  in  our  local  af- 
faiis  by  the  legislatin-e,  renders  every  thing  at- 
tempted to  he  done  by  the  rity  authorities,  eithe 
as  it  regards  improvement,  revenue  or  order, 
uncertain  in  its  continuance,  and  consequently  of 
little  avail. 

Two  hundred  dollars  have  been  placed  in  the 

hands  of  Bishop  Kemp  by  Mr.  George  Elliot, 
the  profits  on  the  Bakewell  Sheep,  lately  sold  in 
his  city,  for  charitable  purposes.  Fifty  Dollars 
of  the  amount  were  bestowed  on  the  Female  Or- 
phaline  Charity  School  ;  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  upon  the  Benevolent  Society  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  Female  Orphans.  For  the  s.;venteen 
sheep  on  which  this  profit  of  200  dollars  was 
realized,  it  is  said,  Mr.  Elliot  paid  20  dollars 
each  ;  but  we  shall  give  a  detailed  at  count  of 
ihem  hereafter.  The  fact  is  mentioned  in  the 
meantime,  as  "  fond  for  reflection"  for  the  Far- 
mers of  Maryland.  We  are  sorry  to  have  it  to 
'say,  that  the  sheep  came  from — another  state 


WORTHY  OF  IMITATION. 

The  Presidents  of  the  several  Banks  in  Savan- 
nah, have  offered  a  reward  of  two  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  apprehension  and  conviction  of  the 
person  or  persons  concerned  in  altering  the  bills 
of  any  of  the  banks  in  that  city.  If  such  were 
to  be  the  practice  acted  upon  by  the  other  banks 
of  tlie  Union,  the  probability  is  that  a  nefarious 
set  of  villains,  prowling  about  the  country,  would 
very  soon  he  driven  to  the  necessity  of  seeking 
honest  means  for  a  livelihood.  To  the  little  in- 
terest perhaps  taken  by  banks,  or  those  concern- 
ed in  them  on  this  subject,  may  be  attributed  the 
vast  quantity  of  spurious  paper  money  in  circu- 


One  packet  departs  from  New  York,  for  Liv-llation,     \Vhile  they  proat  by  the  community. 
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is  but  fair  they  should  lake  some  pains,  and  in 
cur  some  hazard  in  order  to  screen  that  commu 
nity  from  evils  :  particularly  under  present  cir 
cumstances,  when  they  alone  who  are  concerned 
in  these  establishments,  are  almost  exclusivel) 
the  benefited.  It  has  been  suggested,  that  the 
poor  and  the  simple,  ought  not  to  be  the  sufTei- 
ers,  from  their  unlucky  receipt  of  counterfeit 
money.  It  has  been  said,  and  truly,  and  we 
certainly  think  justly,  that  were  the  wise  and  the 
rich,  the  knowing  ones,  those  whose  "  mark  is 
law,"  made  to  incur  all  losses  occasioned  by  false 
paper  finding  its  way  into  circulation,  that  they 
would  very  soon  find  out  the  way  and  the  means 
to  check  an  abuse,  unparalleled  perhaps  in  any 
country. 

.Va-val  General  Order. — By  late  Rules  and 
Regulations  for  the  Naval  service.  Midshipmen 
are  to  undergo  an  examination  before  promotion 
An  examination  is  to  take  place  on  the  4th  of 
October  next,  and  none  are  entitled  to  the  privi 
leges,  whose  warrants  bear  date  subsequent  to 
the  1st  January,  1813. 

The  President,  it  is  said,  has  directed  a  mes^ 
senger   to  be  forthwith  despatched  to  Madrid 
and  Mr.  J.  H.  Purviance,  of  the  department  of 
state,  has  been  appointed  bearer  of  despatches 
on  the  occasion. 

It  is  said,  the  Hon.  John  Randol/ih  has  con- 
sented to  become  asjain  a  candidate  for  congress  ; 
and  it  is  said  further,  that  he  will  not  probably  be 
opposed.  In  which  case,  if  we,  in  \ulgar  phrase 
have  inuch_/'a'iy,  we  shall  also  be  furnished  with  a 
little  attic  xeaiionmg. 

A  public  dinner  was  given  to  Gen.  Jackson  at 
Winchester,  Vir.  on  the  13ih  inst. 

Our  distinguished  countrymen.  Col.  TrnmbulL 
has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Naples. 


¥or  Seeds,  Books,  Implements  of 
Husbandry,  8^c. 


Actual  Sahs  of  Country  Produce  wit/ii  i he  last 
week  ;  with  remarks,  for  the  more  fiarticular 
information  nf  our  country  subscribers. 

TOBACCO — May  be  quoted, stcond  quality, 
from  S9  to  11  ;  first  do.  from  §12  to  13  50. — 
Ten  hogsheads  from  Talbot  county,  sold  yester- 
day for  S'O  50  and  12  50,  on  a  credit.  This  ar 
tide  has  fallen  in  price,  and  is  dull  sale — little 
selling  for  cash,  though  there  is  not  much  in  the 
market. 

WHEAT,  RED— From  gl  50  to  1  60, none 
in  market  of  the  best  quality — 300  bushels,  made 
by  Mr.  Robert  Gamble,  of  Kent  county,  sold 
yesterday  for  gl  60. 

WHEAT,  WHITE— gl  55  to  1  60. 

CORN— 55  cents. 

RYE— 80  cents. 

OA  rS — 50  cents. 

BEST  BEEF— Retail,  12J  cents. 


J.  P.  CASEY,  No.  2,  Hanover  Street,  adjoin 
ing  Mr.  Gadsb> 's  Hotel,  has  received  from  dit 
ferent  parts  of  Europe,  (where  they  could  be 
best  procured,) 

THE    FOLLOWING 

Seeds  and  Flower  Roots,  viz: 

20  varieties  of  Cabbage  Seeds,  including  those 
which  Cobbett  mentions  in  his  last  6  Months' 
Residence. 

6  varieties  of  Broccoli  and  Cauliflower  Seeds, 
adapted  to  the  climate  of  this  country. 

6  do.  of  Beets,  two  sorts  of  which  are  a  very 
fine  Spinach,  and  a  substitute  for  Asparagus. 

8  do.  of  Lettuce,  2  sorts  of  which  sell  in  Eu- 
rope for  12  shillings  sterling  per  ouni,e. 

6  do.  of  Radishes(very  beautiful)  do. 

6  do.  of  Turnips.  Other  varieties  too  nume 
rous  to  mention. 

ALSO, 

A  numerous  Variety  of  Flower  Seeds, 

Made  up  in  small  packages :  amongst  the 
latter  is  carnation.  Pheasant-eyed  Pink;  and 
•\uricula,  at  25  dollars  per  oz.  The  above  are 
all  genuine,  and  adapted  for  all  parts  of  the  union 

To  close  the  sale  of  his  Flower  Roots,  he  "ill 
sell  the  following  Roots  at  reduced  prices,  viz  : 

Double  Anemonics,  of  sorts 

Do.        Rananculuses,  scarlet  and  Persian  do. 

Do.        Tulips,  mixt 

Do.         Carnation  Tulips 

Do.        Yellow  Ros(  do. 

Best  Dutch  single  Tulips 

Pairoquet  do. 

Polyanthus,  Narcissus,  and  Tuberoses. 


To  tdgriculturists,  i^c. 

F.  STEWART  &  SON,  respectfully  inform 
their  friends  and  the  public,  that  they  have  on 
hand,  and  offer  for  sale,  a  general  assortment  of 
Agricultural  Implements,  among  which  is  the 
celebrated  Screw  mould  board  Plough,  which  has 
been  so  much  approved  of  by  some  of  the  best 
farmers  in  this  'Ounty,both  for  its  execution  and 
ease  to  the  horses,  which  has  been  ascertained  to 
a  Certainty  by  a  steelyard  constructed  expressly 
for  the  purpose.  The  screw  mould  board  plough 
running  only  four  hund'ed  weight  to  the  horse, 
whilst  others,  doing  only  the  same  execution,  run 
six. 

Those  who  have  not  an  opportunity  of  judging 
of  the  superiority  of  this  useful  implement,  would 
do  well  to  call  at  their  Factory,  on  the  Philadel- 
phia road,  near  the  Columbian  (iardens,  where 
the  following  articles  are  likewise  manufactured  : 
Machines  for  sowing  cloverand  timothy  seeds; 
ditto  for  planting  Indian  corn  at  any  i  equired  dis- 
tance ;    Turnip   drill    machines;    Drilling    and 
Horse  hoe  Ploughs;   Hai  rows  of  all  kinds ;  Hay 
and  Dung   forks;    Picks    and    Pick  axes,    Iron 
\xletrees  for  Wdgons  and  carts  ;  and  all  kinds  of 
roil  work  done  on  the  shortest  notice,  and  on  the 
most  reasonable  terms. 

April  2  4t 


To  Merchants  and  Others. 
ICT*  To  iaciiitaie  correspondence  between  this 
city  jnd  England,  a  special  mail  will  be  made  up 
at  the  Baltimore  Post  Office,  at  4  o'clock,  P.  M 
on  the  seventh  day  of  every  month,  for  letttrs  t> 
go  by  the  .-\nierican  Packets,  which  sail  fron 
New  York  for  Liverpool,  on  the  lO'.h  day  of 
every  month  in  the  year.  The  inland  postage 
on  such  letters,  must  be  paid  at  this  office. 

J.  S.  SKINNER,  P.  M. 

Baltimore. 


What  we  admire,  we  praise  ;  and  when  we 
praise, 

"  Advance  it  into  notice,  that  its  worth 

"  Acknowledged,  others  may  admire  it  too." 

JUST  PUBLISHED, 
The  Farmers  and  Gardeners'  Hive, 

Showing  the  expense  and  profit  attending  the 
cultivation  of  300  acres  of  land,  and  so  in  pro 
portion  for  any  other  quantity,  with  a  table  di- 
recting the  proper  quantity  of  different  sorts  of 
seed  or  urain  necessary  to  be  sown  on  an  acre  of 
land,  either  for  drill  or  broad  cast  husbandry. — 
To  which  is  Elided,  the  Farmers  and  Gardeneis' 
Callendar,  showing  what  is  necessary  to  be  dont 
on  the  farm  and  in  the  garden  for  every  monti 
in  the  year;  witli  many  valuable  recipt-s  nects 
sary  for  the  farmer  in  cultivating  his  land  aiK 
protecting  his  fruit-trees  from  all  sorts  of  (\\> 
eases,  insects,  &c.  Also  to  preserve  sheep  from 
he  rot,  to  make  poultry  lay  eggs,  make  good 
cheese;  to  ensure  an  abundant  crop  of  grapes 
apples,  pears,  peaches,  gooseberry  and  currants ; 
and  to  piotcct  vegetables  of  every  descriptioi 
from  cater|)illars  and  other  insects.  To  be  had 
at  his  seed  store,  with  his  signature  annexed— 
Copy  right  s<  cured  according  to  law. 

•,*  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS,  such  as 
Clover,  Timothy,  Flax,  Orchard,  &c.  bought  or 
exchanged  for  other  Seeds, 

April  2.  8t 


Kiesh  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds. 

THE  followini^  imported  Seeds  were  selected 
by  one  of  the  first  Gardeners  in  the  country,  who 
went  to  Europe  expressly  for  the  purpose.  Like- 
wise, arc  received,  an  assortment  of  the  cele- 
iiraiid  Shaker's  Seeds.  Among  them  are  the 
lollowihg,  viz  : 

15  kinds  of  Beans,  6  ditto  Radishes,  7  ditto 
Beet,  7  do.  Cucumbers,  20  do.  Cabbages,  9  do. 
Lettuce,  6  do.  Turnips,  3  du.  Onions  ;  Aspara- 
us.  Celery,  (solid)  <  urled  Parsley,  Garden 
Cresses,  round  and  pi  ickly  Spinach,  Sweet  Mar- 
jo. am,  Manuel  Worzel,  Salsaly,  or  Vegetable 
Oyster  ;  Cauliflower,  Carrots,  Melons,  &c.  100 
kinds  of  Flower  Seeds.  Also,  the  Gentleman  and 
Gardner's  Calender,  containing  full  instructions 
respecting  Gardenmg,  for  sale  at  No.  223|, 
Market  Street,  opposite  the  Farmers  and  Mer- 
chants' Bank. 

April  2.  8t 


TO  PRIJS-TERS. 

THE  Subscriber  informs  the  Printers  gene- 
ally  of  this  city  and  state,  that  he  is  agent  for 
Alcssrs.  Reich,  Starr  ijT  Co.  Type  Founders, 
Philadelphia,  and  will  receive  any  orders  for  type 
Ironi  the  establishment,  which  for  ilurabilily  and 
leautv,  is  acknowledged  to  be  eq.'sl  to  any  ever 
manufactured.  WM.   REDDING, 

Corner  of  South  and  Market  Street,  at  the 
office  of  the  "American  Farmer." 
Aoril  2. 
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77(6  lluTA  Bag  A  or  Swedish  Turnip 

FROM    OOBBETT's  YEAr's    RESIDENCE. 

(^Continued from  J^fo,  \,fiage  3.) 

QUALITY  AND    PREPARATION    OF    THE    LAND. 

As  a  fine,  rich,  loose,  garden  mould,  of  great 
depth,  and  having  a  porus  stratum  under  it,  is  best 
for  eve.y  thing  that  vegetates,  except  plants  that 
live  best  in  water,  so  it  is  best  for  Rula  Baga.  But 
I  know  of  no  soil  in  the  United  States,  in  which 
this  root  may  not  be  cultivated  with  the  greatest 
facility.  A  pure  sand,  or  a  verij  stiff'  clay, 
would  no'  do  well  certainly ;  but  I  have  never  seen 
any  of  either  in  America.  The  soil  that  I  culti 
vate  is  poor,  almost  proverbially ;  but  what  it 
really  is,  is  this  :  it  is  a  liiit  loam,  approacliing 
towards  the  sandy.  It  is  of  a  brownish  colou 
about  eight  inches  deep,  then  becomes  more  of 
a  red  for  about  another  eight  inches  :  and  then 
comes  a  mixture  of  a  yellowish  sand  and  of  peb- 
bles, which  continues  down  to  the  depth  of  many 
feet. 

So  much  for  the  nature  of  the  land.  As  to  its 
state,  it  was  that  of  as  complete  poverty  as  can 
well  be  imagined.  My  main  crop  of  Ruta  Baga 
was  sown  upon  two  different  pieces.  One  of 
about  three  aci'es,  had  borne,  in  1816,  some  In- 
dian Corn  Stac/cs,  together  with  immense  quan- 
tities of  brambles,  grass  and  weeds,  of  all  des- 
criptions. The  other,  of  about  four  acres,  had, 
when  T  took  to  it,  liye  growing  on  it  ;  but  this 
Rye  was  so  poor,  that  my  neighbour  assured  me, 
that  it  could  produce  nothing,  and  he  advised  me 
to  let  the  cattle  and  sheep  take  it  for  their  trou 
ble  of  walking  over  the  ground  ;  which  advice 
I  readily  followed  ;  but  when  he  heard  me  say, 
that  I  intended  to  sow  Russia  turnips  upon  the 
same  ground,  he  very  kindly  told  me  his  opinion 
of  the  matter,  which  was,  that  I  should  certainly 
throw  my  labour  wholly  away. 

Willi  these  two  pieces  of  ground  I  went  to 
work  early  in  June.  I  ploughed  them  very 
shallow,  thinking  to  drag  the  grassy  clods  up 
with  the  harrow,  to  put  them  in  heaps  and  burn 
them,  in  which  case  I  would,  (barring  the  Jly  .') 
have  pledged  my  life  for  a  crop  of  Ruta  Baga 
It  adversely  happened  to  rain  when  my  clods 
should  have  been  burnt,  and  the  furrows  were  so 
solidly  fixed  down  by  the  rain,  that  I  could  not 
tear  them  up  with  the  harrow  ;  and  besides,  my 
time  of  sowing  came  on  apace.  Thus  situated, 
and  having  no  faith  in  what  I  was  told  about  the 
dangers  of  deep  ploughing,  I  fixed  four  oxen  to 
i  strong  plough,  and  turned  up  soil  that  had  not 
>een  the  sun  for  many,  many  long  years.  An- 
other soaking  rain  came  very  soon  after,  and 
ivent,  at  once,  to  the  bottom  of  the  ploughing, 
nstead  of  being  carried  away  instantly  by  eva- 
poration.    I  then  harrowed    the   ground   down 


level,  in  order  to  keep  it  moist  as  long  as  I 
could  ;  for  the  sun  began  to  be  the  thing  most 
dreaded. 

In  the  mean  while,  I  was  preparing  my  7?;a 
nure.  There  was  nothing  of  the  kind  visible 
upon  the  phice.  But  I  had  the  good  luck  to  fol- 
low a  person,  who  appears  not  to  have  known 
much  of  the  use  of  broo?ns.  By  means  of  sweep 
ing  and  raking  and  scratching  in  and  round  the 
house,  the  barn,  the  stables,  the  henroost,  and 
the  court  and  yard,  I  got  together  about  four 
hundred  bushels  of  not  very  bad  turnip  manure. 
This  was  not  quite  sixty  bushels  to  one  acre  for 
my  seven  acres ;  oi',  three  gallons  to  every  square 
rod. 

However,  though  I  made  use  of  these  beggar- 
ly means,  I  would  not  be  understood  to  recom 
mend  the  use  of  such  means  to  others.  On  the 
contrary,  I  should  have  preferred  good  and  clean 
land  and  plenty  of  manure ;  but  of  this  I  shall 
speak  again,  when  I  have  given  an  account  of 
the  manner  of  Sowing  and  of  Transplanting, 


MANNER    OF    sowing: 

Thus  fitted  out  with  land  and  manure,  1  set  to 
the  work  of  sowing,  which  was  performed,  with 
the  help  of  two  ploughs,  and  two  pair  of  oxen, 
on  the  25th,  26th,  and  27th  of  June.  The  plough 
man  put  the  ground  up  into  little  ridges  having 
two  furrows  on  each  side  of  the  ridge  ;  so  that 
every  ridge  consisted  ot  four  furrows,  or  turnings 
over  of  the  plough  ;  and  the  tops  of  the  ridges 
were  about  four  feet  from  each  other ;  and  as 
the  ploughing  was  performed  to  a  great  depth, 
there  was,  of  course,  a  very  deep  gutter  between 
every  two  ridges. 

I  took  care  to  have  the  manure  placed  so  as  to 
be  under  the  middle  of  each  ridge  ;  that  is  to  say, 
just  beneath  where  iry  seed  was  to  come.  I  had 
but  a  very  small  quantity  of  seed  as  well  as  of 
manure.  This  seed  I  had,  however,  brought 
from  home,  where  it  was  raised  by  a  neighbour, 
oB  whom  I  could  rely,  and  I  had  no  faith  in  any 
other.  So  that  I  was  compelled  to  bestow  it  on 
the  ridges  with  a  very  parsimonious  hand,  not 
having,  I  believe,  more  than  four  pounds  to  sow 
on  the  seven  acres.  It  was  sown  principally  in 
this  manner :  a  man  went  along  by  the  side  of 
each  ridge,  and  put  down  two  or  three  seeds  in 
places  at  about  ten  inches  from  each  other,  just 
drawing  a  little  earth  over,  and  pressing  it  on  the 
seed,  in  order  to  make  it  vegetate  quickly  before 
the  earth  became  too  dry.  This  is  always  a  good 
thing  to  be  done,  atid  especially  in  dry  weather 
and  under  a  hot  sun.  Seeds  are  very  small 
things,  and  though,  when  we  see  them  covered 
over  with  the  earth,  we  conclude  that  the  earth 
must  touch  them  closely,  we  should  remember 
that  a  very  small  cavity  is  sufficient  to  keep  then 
untouched  nearly  all  round,  in  which  case,  under 
a  hot  sun,  and  near  the  surface,  they  arc  sure  to 
perish,  or,  at  least,  to  lie  long,  and  until  rain 
come  before  they  start. 


I  remember  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  in 
sowing  some  turnips  to  transplant  at  Botley. 
The  whole  of  a  piece  of  ground  was  sown  broad- 
cast. 

My  gardener  had  been  told  to  sow  in  beds,  that 
we  might  go  in  to  weed  the  plants ;  and  having 
lorgotton  this  till  after  sowing,  he  clapped  down 
his  line,  and  divided  the  plot  into  beds  by  treading 
very  hard  a  little  path  at  the  distance  of  every 
four  feet. 

The  weather  was  very  dry,  and  the  wind  very 
keen.  It  continued  so  for  three  weeks,  and,  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  we  had  scarcely  a  turnip  in 
the  beds,  where  the  ground  had  been  left  raked 
over,  but,  in  the  paths,  we  had  an  abundance, 
which  grew  to  be  very  fine,  and  which,  when 
transplanted,  made  part  of  a  field  which  bore 
thirty-three  tons  to  the  acrf,and  which,  as  a  whole 
field,  was  the  first  I  ever  saw  in  my  life. 

I  cannot  help  endeavouring  to  press  this  fact 
upon  the  reader.  Squeezing  down  the  earth 
makes  it  touch  the  seed  in  all  its  parts,  and  then 
it  will  soon  vegetate.  It  is  for  this  reason,  that 
barley  and  oat  fields  should  be  rolled,  if  the  wea- 
ther be  dry  :  and,  indeed,  that  all  seeds  should 
be  pressed  down,  if  the  state  of  the  earth  will 
admit  of  it. 

This  mode  of  sowing  is  neither  tedious  or  ex- 
pensive. Two  men  sowed  the  whole  of  my  se- 
ven acres  in  the  three  days,  which,  when  we  con- 
sider the  value  of  the  crop,  and  the  saving  in  the 
after  culture,  is  really  not  worth  mentioning.  I 
do  not  think,  that  any  sowing  by  drills  so  good, 
and.  In  the  end,  so  cheap  as  this.  Drills  miss 
very  often  in  the  sowing  of  such  small  seeds. 
However,  the  thing  may  be  done  by  hand  in  a 
less  precise  manner.  One  man  would  have 
sown  the  seven  acres  in  a  day,  by  just  scattering 
the  seeds  along  on  the  top  of  the  ridge,  where 
they  might  have  been  buried  with  a  rake,  and 
pressed  down  by  a  spade  or  shovel  or  some  other 
flat  instrument.  A  slight  roller  to  take  two 
ridges  at  once,  the  horse  walking  in  the  gutter 
between,  is  what  I  used  to  make  use  of  when  I 
sowed  on  ridges,  and,  who  can  want  such  a  roller 
in  America,  as  long  as  he  has  an  axe  or  an  augur 
hi  the  house  ?  Indeed  this  whole  matter  is  such  a 
trifle,  when  compared  with  the  importance  of 
the  object,  that  it  is  not  to  be  believed,  that  any 
man  will  think  it  worth  the  smallest  notice,  as 
counted  amongst  the  means  of  obtaining  that  ob- 
ject. 

broadcast  solving  will,  however,  probably,  be 
in  most  cases,  preferred  ;  and,  this  mode  of  sow- 
ing is  pretty  well  understood  from  general  expe- 
rience. What  is  required  here,  are,  that  the 
ground  be  well  ploughed,  finely  harrowed,  and 
the  seeds  thinly  and  evenly  sown  over  it,  to  the 
amount  of  about  two  pounds  of  seed  to  an  acre  ; 
but,  then,  if  the  weather  be  dry,  the  seed  should 
by  all  means,  be  rolled  down.  When  I  have 
ipoken  of  the  after  culture,  1  shall  compare  the 
two  methods  of   sowing ;    the  ridge    and    the 
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broadcast,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  be  the 
better  able  to  say,  which  of  the  two  is  entitled 
to  the  preference. 

AFTER    CULTURE. 

In  relation  to  what  I  did  in  this  respect,  I 
shall  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  reader  will  un- 
derstand me  as  describing  what  I  think  ought  to 
be  done. 

When  my  ridges  were  laid  up,  and  my  seed 
was  sown,  my  neighbours  thought,  that  there  was 
an  end  of  the  process;  for,  they  all  said,  that,  it 
the  seed  ever  came  up,  being  upon  those  high 
ridges,  the  plants  never  could  live  under  the 
scorching  of  the  sun.  I  know,  that  this  was  an 
erroneous  notion  ;  but,  I  had  not  much  confi- 
dence in  the  powers  of  the  soft,  poor  as  it  evi- 
dently was,  and  scanty  as  was  my  supply  of  ma- 
nure. 

The  plants,  howcvor,  made  their  appearance 
with  great  regularity ;  no  fly  came  to  annoy 
them.  The  moment  they  were  fairly  up,  "we 
went  with  a  very  small  hoe  and  took  out  all  but 
one  in  each  ten,  eleven,  or  twelve  inches,  and 
thus  left  them  singly  placed.  This  is  a  great 
point ;  for  thev  begin  to  rob  one  another  at  a  very 
early  age  ;  and  if  left  two  or  three  weeks  to  rob 
each  other,  before  they  are  set  out  singly,  the 
crop  will  be  dim.inished  one  half.  To  set  the 
plants  out  in  this  way  was  a  veiy  easy  and  quick 
ly  performed  business ;  but  it  is  a  business  to  be 
left  to  no  one  but  a  careful  man.  Boys  can 
never  safely  be  trusted  with  the  deciding  at  dis 
cretion,  whether  you  shall  have  a  large  crop  or 
a  small  one. 

But  now  something  else  began  to  appear  as 
well  as  turnip-plants ;  for  all  the  long  grass  and 
weeds  having  dropped  their  seeds  the  summer 
before,  and  probably,  for   many  summers,  they 
now  came  forth  to   demand  their  share  of  thai 
nourishment,  produced  by  the  fermentation,  the 
dews,  and  particularly  by  the  Sun^  which  sliines 
on   all  alike.     I   never  saw  a  liftieth  part  of  so 
many  weeds  in  my  life  upon  a  like  space  of 
ground.     Their  little  seed  leaves,  of  various'hucs 
formed  a  perfect  mat  on  the  ground.     And  now 
it  was,  that  my  imde  ridges,  which  had  appeared 
to  my  neighbours  to  be  so  very  singular  and  so 
unnecessary,  were  absolutely   necessary.     First 
we  went  in  with  a  hoe,  and  hoed   the  tofis  of 
ridges,  about  six  inches  wide.     There  were  all 
the  plants,  then,  clear  and  clean  at  once,  with  an 
expense  of  about  half  a  day's  work  to  an  acre. 
Then  we  came,  in  ourHotlcy  fashion,  with  a  sin- 
gle plough,  took  a  funow  from  the  side  of  one 
ridge  going  up  the  field,  a  furrow  from  the  other 
ridge   c.iming  down,  then  another  furrow  from 
the  same  side  of  the  first  ridge  going  up,  and  an- 
other from  the  same  side  of  the  other  ridge  com- 
ing down.      In  the  taking  away  of  the  last  two 
furrows,  we  went  within  three  inches  of  the  tur- 
nip-plants.—Thus   there  was   a   ridge  over  the 
original  gutter.     Then  we  turned  these  furrows 
back  again  to  the   turnips.     And,  having  gone, 
in  this  manner,  over  the  whole  piece,  there  it  was 
with  not  a  weed  alive  in  it.      All  killed  by  the 
sun,  and  the  field  as  clean  and  as  fine  as  any  gar 
den  that  ever  was  seen. 

Those  who  know  the  effect  of  til/age  between 
throwing  jilanta,  and  especially  if  the  earth  be 


monveddeeji  ;  and,  indeed,  what  American  doesi 


not  know  what  such  effect  is,  seeing  that,  with 
out  it,  there  would  be  no  Indian  Corn ;  those  thd 
reflect  on  this  eficct,  may  guess  at  the  effect  on 
my  Ruta  Raga  plants,  which  soon  gave  me,  by 
their  appearance,  a  decided  proof,  that  Toll's 
principles  are  always  true,  in  whatever  soil  or 
climate  applied. 

It  was  now  a  very  beautiful  thing  to  see,  a  re- 
gular, unbroken  line  of  fine,  fresh-looking  plants 
upon  the  tops  of  those  wide  ridges,  which  had 
been  thought  to  be  so  very  whimsical  and  uniie- 
cessary.  But,  why  have  tlie  ridges  so  very  ivide  ? 
This  question  was  not  new  to  me,  who  had  to 
answer  it  a  thousand  times  in  England.  It  is  be 
cause  you  cannot  plough  deep  and  clean  in  a 
narrower  space   than   four  feet ;  and,    it  is  the 


a  month  afterwards,  to  hoe    the  ground   again. 
.„.  .  -11  :*■ 


There  is  all  that  is  done  ;  and  a  very  poor  all  it 
is,  as  the  crops,  on   the  very  best  ground,  com- 
[jared  with  the  ridged  crops,  invariably  show. 
(to  be  continued.) 


From  the  last  Massachusetts  Re]iository  and 
Journal. 


One  of  the  most  successful  experiments  in 
agriculture  th.it  we  have  ever  known,  is  that  of 
the  .-\lms  house  farm  in  Salem,  which  is  under 
the  supeiinteudance  of  Mr.  Paul  Upton. 

This  farm  consists  of  about  thirty-five  acres, 

as  we  are  informed,  .md  was,  two  years  since,  in 

narrower  space   tnan   lour  .ec. ;  .uu,    .  .,   ...  a  state  of  nature,  and  very  •'""K;!  1^^.  Jj  J"."^' 

deep  and  clean  ploughini^  that  I  regard  as  the  been   brought  to,    and  the  produce  duung  the 


year  1818,  is  as  follows: 

Pork  killed,  weight,  7960  lbs. 

Twelve  live  pigs  sold  for  g4'i. 

On  hand  fifty-seven  live  pigs. 

Corn  400  bushels. 

Potatoes  2250  bushels. 

Turnips  900  bushels. 

Three  tons  of  squashes. 

Fifty  tons  pumpkins. 

All  the  common  summer  vegetables  for  the 
Alms-house. 

We  doubt  whether  any  farm  in  the  United 
States  has  produced  moie  in  proportion  to  its 
size,  and  it  is  a  proof  what  well  directed  industry 
can  effect. 


surest  means  of  a  large  crop,  especially  in  poor, 
or  indifferent  ground.  It  is  a  great  error  tu  sup- 
pose, that  there  is  any  ground  lost  by  these  wide 
intervals.  My  crop  of  thirty-three  tons,  or  thir 
leert  hundred  and  tivenly  bzishels  to  the  acre, 
taking  a  whole  field  together,  had  the  same  sort 
of  intervals,  never  arrived  at  two-thirds  of  the 
weight  of  that  crop.  There  is  no  ground  lost  ; 
for,  any  one  who  has  a  mind  to  do  it,  may  satisfy 
himself,  that  the  lateral  roots  of  any  fine  large 
turnip  will  extend  more  than  six:  fret  from  the 
bulb  of  the  plant.  The  intervals  are  full  of  these 
roots,  the  breaking  of  which  and  the  moving  of 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  Indian  Corn,  gives  new 
food  and  now  roots,  and  produces  wonderfid  ef 
feet  on  the  plants.  Wide  as  my  intervals  were 
the  leaves  of  some  of  the  plants  very  nearly^ 
touched  those  of  the  plants  on  the  adjoining 
ridge,  before  the  end  of  the  growth  ;  and  I  have 
had  them  frequently  meet  in  this  way  in  Eng- 
land. They  would  always  do  it  here,  if  the 
ground  were  rich  and  the  tillage  proper.  How. 
then,  can  the  intervals  be  too  wide,  if  the  plants 
occupy  the  interval  ?  And  how  can  any  ground 
be  lost,  if  every  inch  be  full  of  roots  and  shaded 
by  leaves  ? 

After  the  last-mentioned  operation,  my  plants 
remained  till  the  weeds  had  again  made  their  ap 
pearance  ;  or,  rather,  till  a  new  brood  had  start 
ed  up  :  when  this  was  the  case,  we  went  with  the 
hoe  again  and  cleaned  the  tops  of  the  ridges  as 
before.  The  weeds,  under  this  all-powerful  sun, 
instantly  perish.  Then  we  repeated  the  former 
opeialion  with  the  one  horse  plough.  After  this 
nothing  was  done  but  to  pull  up  now  and  then 
a  weed,  which  had  escaped  the  hoe  ;  for,  as  to 
the  ploughshare,  nothing  escapes  that. 

Now,  1  think  that  no  farmer  can  discover  in 
this  process  any  thing  more  difficult,  more  trou- 
lilesome,  more  expensive,  than  in  the  process  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  the  obtaining  of  a  crop  of 
Indian  Corn.  And  yet,  I  will  venture  to  say, 
that  in  any  land,  capable  of  hearing  flfy  bushel-" 
of  corn  upon  an  acre,  more  than  a  thousand  bush 
els  of  Ruta  Baga  may,  in  the  above  described 
manner,  be  raised. 

In  the  Broad-Cast  method,  the  after  culture 
must,  of  course,  be  confined  to  hoeing,  or  as  Tull 
called  it,  scratching.  In  England,  the  hoer  goes 
in  when  the  plants  arc  about  four  inches  high, 

:b^ti;^?^ri^r^p::;?iri/s/?^nd|h^^^^^ 

be  at  all  foul,  he  is  obliged  to  go  in  again  in  aboutk^ma/.  Orfihan  Charity  Schools. 


|0="  The  Spaniards  sort  their  wool  into  four 
parcels  of  different  degrees  of  fineness,  as  mark- 
ed in  the  above  figure.  These  they  pack  ir 
sacks  for  market,  marked  ; 

No.   1.   Raflna.  \ 

No.  2    Fina.  \ 


No.  3.  Tercira. 
No.  4.  Cahida, 


The  Seventeen  Bakevvell  Sheep. 

In  our  last,  we  engaged  to  give  a  more  part' 
cular  account  of  the  seventeen  BakewcU  sheei 
from  which  Mr.  G.  Elliot,  a  respectable  victua 
er  in  our  market,  lately  realized  a  profit  of  820 

hich  he  generously  bestowed,  through  the  pt 
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VV!it!ii  il  is  recollected  that  the  neat  firojit,  n 
this  case,  was  double  the  usual  firime  cost  ofllial 
number  of  common  sheep,  and  that  those  s-von 
teen  cost  ^ZO  each,  it  may  well  be  a  mailer  of 
curiosity  to  know,  under  what  particular  circum 
stances,  or  for  what  extraordinary  qualities,  they 
sold  at  so  high  a  rale. 

Were  it  possible  for  us  to  describe  exactly 
their  extraordinary  fatneis,  those  who  may  ne- 
ver have  seen  any  sheep  of  this  breed,  inigl.t 
naturally  be  expected  to  hesitate  in  giving  ere 
dence  to  what  they  would  find  to  exceed,  so  far 
any  tiling  usually  seen  in  such  cases:  we  can 
however,  confidenily  affirrr),  that  the  difficulty  in 
examining  a  piece  of  this  mutton  was,  not  in 
finding  any/li.',  but  in  finding  any  portion  of  lean 
meat.  It  will  hardly  be  believed,  that  one  of 
them  cut  more  than  ybz^r  inc/ie.s  of  clear  fat  on 
the  ribi  ;  yet,  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  general 
appear.ince  ol  all  we  saw  in  the  market,  and  the 
particular  fact  is  vouched  in  a  way  that  leaves 
us  without  any  doubt  of  its  correctness. 

With  respect  to  this  breed  of  sheep,  in  Eng 
land,  where  they  are  known  by  the  name  of  the 
New-Leicester  or  Disnley  breed,  we  are  told  the 
reason  for  killing  them  at  two  years  old  instead 
of  three,  the  age  at  which  these  were  killed,  is, 
that  after  two  years,  they  get  too  fat  for  genteel 
tables  ;  and  thai,  in  fact,  they  are  considered, 
from  the  great  pro|)orlion  of  fat  they  are  disposed 
to  carry,  as"  more  fitly  adapted  to  the  use  of  the 
labouring  class  of  people  ;  and  that  they  are,  ac 
cordingly,  reared  for,  and  confined  to,  the  manu 
facturing  districts. 

The  ..addle  of  one  of  these  muttons,  weighed 
eiglity-cigin  pounds,  and  was  sold  to  a  gentle 
nian  disiinguisned  lor  his  liberality,  for  g33  20. 
After  Uiis.  whos.iail  say  that  no  encouragement 
is  given,  in  ihis  conntry,  to  the  breeder  of  fine 
mutton  ?  It  is  not  always,  however,  that  those 
who  can  best  offord  it,  are  the  most  ready  to  pa- 
tronise those  who  lead  in  the  way  of  honourable 
industry  and  public  spirit.  Nor  should  the 
farmer  or  the  butcher  deceive  himself  with  the 
hope  thai  such  prices  are  to  be  permanently  re 
lied  on,  even  for  such  sheep.  This  was  an  ex 
traordina''y  occasion — such  a  collection  of  mutton 
had  never  been  exhibited  in  our  market  before  ; 
and  as  tr.c  charitable  design  of  the  owner  had 
been  previously  announced — he  found  no  diffi 
culty  in  getting,  for  the  greater  part  of  it,  37J 
cents  a  pound.  Bui  ii  must  be  seen  that  a  much 
less  price  than  that,  would  have  handsomely  re- 
warded '.he  grnzier  and  the  butcher. 

It  was  nor  (lefore  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, thai  agriculiurists  began  to  study  thorough- 
ly, the  breeds  of  domestic  animals ;  until  then 
it  had  been  the  custom  to  select  for  t/ie  table, 
the  best  of  every  flock,  leaving  the  refuse  for 
breeders. 

RoBF.RT  Bakkwell,  SO  Celebrated  in  agricul 
tural  annuls,  kd  the  way  in  abohshing  a  practice 
so  repup,nant  to   common  sense.     Speaking  of 
Mr.  Bakewell's  system  of  breeding,  an  English 
writer  makes  the  following  observations  : 

"Availing  himself  of  the  observations  which 
he  had  made  on  different  animals,  the  certain 
peculiarities  of  form  were  always  attended  by  a 
disposition  to  grow  fat,  and  that  iinimals  inherit 
this  disposition  from  their  ancestors  ;  and  if  they 
arc   kept  free   from  intermixtures  with  other 


breeds,  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations  the  pe 
culiar  properties  will  be  perpetuated,  and  form  ; 
distinct  race  ;  the  laws  of  animal  life  being,  in 
this  respect,  regular  and  permanent.  He,  there- 
lore,  selected  from  his  own  flock,  and  from  the 
flocks  of  others,  those  sheep  to  breed  from, 
which  possessed,  in  the  greatest  degree,  thai 
perfection  of  form  he  was  desirous  to  attain  and 
perpetuate.  By  judiciously  crossing  them,  and 
selecting  the  most  perfect  of  their  progeny,  he 
at  length  succeeded  in  forming  the  breed,  v/hich 
has  been  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  New 
Leicester,  or  Dishley  breed  ;  and  having  attained 
\is  oljject,  he  carefully  guarded  against  any  fu 
lure  intermixtures  with  other  breeds.  This 
breed  exceeds  all  others  in  its  propensity  to  fat 
ten ;  and  by  crossing  by  rams  with  this  breed,  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  the  long-woolled 
sheep  in  England  have  been  greatly  improved  in 
this  respect. 

"  The  peculiar  characters  of  these  sheep  have 
been  well  described  by  Mr.  Culley,  an  eminent 
grazier  in  Northumberland,  who  introduced  the 
breed  into  that  part  of  England.  "  The  Dishley 
breed  are  particularly  distinguished  from  other 
ong-woolled  breeds,  by  their  fine  lively  eyes, 
clean  heads,  straight,  broad,  flat  backs,  round 
(barrel  like)  bodies,  very  fine  small  bones,  thin 
pelts,  and  inclination  to  fat  at  an  early  age.  The 
last  property  is  probably  owing  to  the  before 
specified  qualities,  which,  from  observation  and 
experience,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  extends 
generally  through  every  species  of  domestic  qua 
drupeds.  The  Dishley  breed  is  not  only  pecu- 
liar for  its  mutton  being  fat,  but  also  for  the  fine- 
ness of  the  grain  :  the  flavour  is  superior  to  the 
mutton  of  most  other  long-woolled  breeds.  The 
weight  of  the  carcase  may  be  stated  in  general  ; 
ewes,  three  or  four  years  old,  from  18  to  26  lbs. 
per  quarter  ;  wethers,  two  years  old,  from  20  to 
30  lbs." 


All  who  saw  the  sheep  which  form  the  subject 
of  this  article,  will  at  once  recognize  in  them  the 
Dishley  breed,  liere  spoken  of. 

We  shall  not  here  discuss  the  question 
what  extent  should  x\\eraising  of  sheefi  be  made 
an  object  of  attention  by  the  people  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  ?  Col.  Taylor,  of  Virginia,  for  whose 
opinion,  in  most  things,  we  have  the  highest  res 
peel,  has  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  they  "  re 
quire  and  consume  far  more  food,  in  proportion 
If)  their  size,  than  any  other  stock  ;  that  they  arc 
nore  liable  to  disease  and  death,  and  that  they 
cannot  be  made  a  profitable  stock,  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  the  warm,  dry  climate  of  the 
United  States,  without  banishing  tillage  from 
vast  tracts  of  country."  For  the  present,  we 
must  postpone  an  examination  of  these  more 
comprehensive  views  of  the  subject,  observing 
only  in  the  mean  time,  that  Col.  Taylor's  denun- 
ciations of  this  peaceful  race  of  animals,  almost 
every  part  of  which  subserves,  in  some  way,  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  life,  are  not  con 
curred  in  by  some  of  our  intelligent  agricultura 
friends.  There  is  one  view  of  the  subject,  at 
least,  in  which  all  must  agree,  that  as  long  as  we 
raise  any,  every  farmer  of  pride  will  study  to 
adopt  the  best  breed,  and  to  rear  them  after  the 
most  skilful  and  advantageous  manner.  What- 
ever is  done  by  di  firovident  farmer,  his  first  ob- 
ject will  be  to  have  it  well  don^. 


I'o  relurn  to  Mr.  Bai  ney,  that  the  readers 
may  appreciate  the  causes  of  his  eminent  suc- 
cess in  fattening  live  stock,  it  is  necessary  now  to 
meniion,  that  his  farm  has  been  made  by  bank- 
hig  out  the  river  Delaware.  The  dry  marshes 
thus  formed,  put  forth,  early  in  the  year,  a  spon- 
taneous and  inexhaustible  supply  of  country  clo- 
ver and  other  grass,  peculiarly  grateful  to  the 
taste,  and  congenial  to  the  growth  of  cattle  and 
sheep  ;  and,  what  seems  extraordinaiy,  they  are 
said  to  be  entirely  exempt  from  that  intolerable 
annoyance,  the  muaquito,  so  common  on  the  low, 
marshy  grounds,  on  tide-water. 

His  establishment  consists  of  420  acres,  150  of 
them  in  wood,  and  10  in  upland  pasture.  He 
keeps,  commonly,  200  head  of  cattle  and  100  of 
sheep ;  the  former  average  from  700  to  1000  lbs. 
each,  and  sell  to  the  butchers,  commencing  in 
July  and  ending  in  December,  for  from  60  to  90 
dollars  per  head,  reserving  a  small  number  for 
the  stall.  His  sheep  he  sells,  as  he  informed  us, 
for  S20  a  head — breeders,  ewes,  from  25  to  50 
dollars;  bucks,  from  50  to  100  dollars.  His 
usual  force  for  the  management  of  all  these,  is 
two  men  and  a  boy.  The  heaviest  of  these  sheep 
weighed  144  lbs.  of  neat  meal,  which  at  37^  cts. 
per  lb.  amounted  to  54  dollars. 

We  shall  now  state  the  weight  and  cost  of  the 
whole  number,  and  leave  the  reader  to  compare 
the  weight  with  the  usual  weight  oi  English 
sheep,  given  us  by  Mr.  Culley,  in  the  table 
below  : 


17  Bakewell  sheep  cost  1    2  g25  each 
the  butcher  j  1 5      20  do. 


Aggregate  weight I960 

Each  sheep 115^ 

Average  per  quarter  2  \^ 

Aggregate  of  rough  fat  365  lbs, 


S350 


or  2 1|  lbs.  each. 


NAMES  OF  BREEDS 


Qualhyof  wool, 
(f )  fine,  (c) 
coarse,  (s) 
superfine. 


1  Tees  water 
~  Lincoln 

3  New  Leicester 

4  Cotswold 

5  l{i)mney  Marsh 

6  Dartmoor  orBampton 

7  Kxmoor 

8  Heath 

9  Hereford,  Ryeland 
lU  Moif,  Shropshire 
n  Dorset 

12  Wilts 

13  Berks 

14  South  Downs     - 

15  Norfolk      - 

16  llerdwick 
ir  Cheviot 

18  Dun-t'aced 

19  Shetland     - 

20  Spanish 

21  Ditto  cross 


Long-  wool 
Long  wool 
Long  wool  (f  ) 
Long  wool  (f) 
Long  wool  (t) 
Long  wool  (f ) 
Long  wool  (c) 
Long  wool  (c) 
Short  wool  (f  ) 
Short  wool  (f) 
Short  wool  (f  ) 
Short  (mid.) 
Long  wool 
Long  wool 
Long  wool 
Long  wool 
Long  wool 
Long  wool 
Fine  cottony 
Short  wool  (s) 
Ditto  tine 


lbs.  lbs.  yrs 


3U 
25 
22 
24 
22 
25 
16 
15 
14 
12 
18 
20 
18 
18 
18 
10 
16 
7 
8 
14 
16  i 
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FRUIT  TREES. 

An  esteemed  tViend  and  a  shrewd  observer  of 
things,  has  handed  us  the  following  curious  ar- 
ticle, pointing  out  a  melliod  of  forcing  every  fruit 
tree  to  blossom  and  lo  bear  fruit,  which  we  have 
much  pleasure  in  offering  to  the  consideration  of 
our  readers. 

It  comes  very  opportunely,  for  the  trial  of  the 
experiment,  and  we  earnestly  invite  our  agricul- 
tural friends  to  test  the  truth  of  the  matter,  by 
actual  trial.  It  is  easily  made,  and  we  shall  be 
liappy  to  know  and  publish  the  result. 

The  useful  sciences  have  made  great  progress 
in  Germany  within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  we 
are  inclined  to  think,  that  the  American  public 
would  be  greatly  benefited  by  more  frequent 
translations  from  serious  and  philosophical  Ger- 
man works,  than  from  the  numerous  trivial  pub- 
lications imported  with  so  much  avidity  from 
other  countries.  Amongst  our  fi  iends,  there  are 
some,  who,  we  feel  well  satisfied,  would  greatly 
promote  the  interests  of  the  "American  Farmer" 
by  communicating  translations  of  essays  on  diffe- 
rent branches  of  domestic  economy  ;  and,  as  the 
conductors  of  a  work  devoted  to  that  object,  we 
shall  feel  ourselves  under  great  obligation,  to  any 
gentleman  who  will  kindly  favour  us  with  such 
communications.— £rf.  Am.  Farmer. 

"  The  following  easy,  simple  and  infallible  me 
thod  of  forcing  every  fruit  tree  to  blossom  and  to 
bear  fruit,  has  been  translated  from  the  German 
of  the  Rev.  George  Charles  Leivis  llempel,  (Se- 
cretary to  the  Promological  Society  of  Alten- 
burgh,  in  Saxony)  by  George  Henry  Nochden, 
LL.  D.  F.  K.  S.  Sec.  "  In  my  early  years,  I  saw 
my  father,  who  was  fond  of  Pomology,  and  skill 
ed  in  the  science,  cutting  a  ring  on  several 
branches  of  trees,  which  already  were  in  bios 
som,  for  the  purpose  of  producing,  by  that 
means,  larger  fruit  than  usual.  This  was  not  his 
own  invention,  but  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  de 
rived  from  a  French  journal.  Thirty  years  ago, 
when  I  was  a  boy,  1  practised  this  operation,  in 
imitation  of  him,  and  thereby  obtained  larger 
pears  and  plums.  In  repeating  this  operation  of 
ringing  the  branches,  which  I  did  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  larger  fruit,  I  observed  thai 
the  branches  so  operated  upon,  always  bore  the 
next  year. 

By  this  reiterated  appearance,  I  was  led  to  the 
idea,  that  perhaps  this  mode  of  ringing  the  bark, 
might  be  a  means  of  compelling  every  unpro- 
ductive branch  to  yield  fruit.  With  this  view  I 
cut  rings  upon  a  considerable  number  of  branch- 
es, which  as  yet  showed  no  blossom ;  and  found, 
by  repeating  the  experiment,  the  truth  of  my 
supposition  indisputably  confirmed  by  expe- 
rience. The  application  of  this  experiment, 
whereby  upon  a  bough  or  branch,  fruit  may  arti- 
ficially be  produced,  is  very  simple  and  easy 
With  a  sharp  knife,  ring  the  limb  which  you 
mean  to  force  to  bear,  and  not  far  from  the  place 
where  it  is  connected  with  the  trunk,  or,  if  it  be 
a  small  branch  or  shoots,  near  to  where  it  is 
joined  to  the  larger  bough,  the  cut  is  to  go  round 
the  branch,  or  to  encircle  it,  and  to  penetrate  to 
the  wood.     A  quarter  of  an  inch  from  this  cut 


The  bark  between  the  two  cuts  you  take  away 
clean  with  a  knife,  down  to  the  wood,  removing 
even  the  fine  inner  bark,  which  immediately  lies 
upon  the  wood  ;  so  that  no  connexion  whatever 
remains  between  the  two  parts  of  the  bark,  but 
the  bare  and  naked  wood  appears  white  and 
smooth.  But  this  bark-ring,  which  is  to  compel 
the  tree  to  bear,  must  be  made  at  the  right 
time,  that  is,  when  in  all  nature,  the  buds  are 
strongly  swelling  or  are  breaknig  out  into  blos- 
som. In  the  same  year,  a  callus  is  formed  at 
the  edges  of  the  ring,  on  both  sides,  and  the 
connexion  of  the  bark,  that  had  been  interrupt 
ed,  is  restored  a^jain  without  any  detriment  to 
the  tree  or  the  branch  operated  upon,  in  whicli 
the  artificial  wound  soon  again  grows  over.  By 
this  simple  artificial  means,  of  forcing  every  fruit 
tree,  with  certainty,  to  bear,  you  obtain  the  fol 
lowing  important  advantages  :  i.  You  may  com- 
pel every  young  tree  of  which  you  do  not  know 
the  sort,  to  show  its  fruit,  and  decide  sooner 
whether,  being  of  a  good  quality,  it  may  remain 
in  its  first  state,  or  require  to  be  grafted.  2.  You 
may  thereby,  with  certainty,  get  fruit  of  every 
good  sort  of  which  you  wish  to  see  the  produce 
in  the  next  year.  3.  This  method  may  probably 
serve  to  increase  considerably,  the  quantity  of 
fruit  in  the  country.  The  branches  so  operated 
upon  are  hung  full  of  fruit,  while  the  others,  that 
are  not  ringed,  oiten  have  nothing,  or  very  little 
on  them.  This  effect  is  easy  to  be  explained 
from  the  theory  of  the  motion  of  the  sap.  For, 
when  the  sap  moves  slowly  in  a  tree,  it  produces 
fruit  buds,  which  is  the  case  in  old  trees  ;  when 
it  moves  vigorously,  the  tree  forms  wood,  or  runs 
into  shoots,  as  happens  with  young  trees 
Though  I  arrived  at  this  discovery  myself  in 
consequence  of  trying  the  same  process  with  a 
different  view,  namely,  to  increase  only  the  size 
of  the  fruit,  but  not  to  force  barren  branches,  that 
were  only  furnished  with  leaf  buds,  to  bear,  this 
latter  application  being  before  quite  unknown  io 
me :  I  will,  on  that  account,  by  no  means  give 
myself  out  for  the  first  inventor  of  this  operation ; 
but  I  was  ignorant  of  the  effects  to  be  produced 
by  this  method,  and  only  discovered  them  by  re- 
peated experiments  of  my  own,  which  I  made 
for  the  promotion  of  Promology.  Frequent  ex 
perience  of  the  completest  success  has  confirmed 
the  truth  of  my  observations.  Nor  do  I  think 
that  this  method  is  generally  known  ;  at  least,  to 
all  those  to  whom  I  showed  the  experiment,  the 
effect  produced  appeared  new  and  surprising." 


by  this  simple  process,  he  asserts,  that  he  can 
easily  provide  himself,  for  that  season,  with  ap- 
les  perfectly  to  his  taste, — which  he  considers  a 
much  more  expeditious,  and  equally  as  certain 
a  process,  as  that  of  grafting.  We  mention  this 
fact  for  the  information  of  those  of  our  country 
friends  who  may  be  disposed  hereafter  to  try  the 
experiment. 


MISCELLANY. 


FOB   THE    AMEKICAJr    FAHMEB. 


A  gentleman,  says  a  late  Journal  of  the  Times, 
who  has  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  agricultu- 
ral pursuits,  assured  us  that  he  had  made  frequent 
experiments  on  his  apple  orchard,  and  he  has 
never  known  the  experiment  which  we  shall  no 
state,  to  fail  in  a  single  instance. 

His  orchard  contains  a  great  variety  of  apple 
trees  bearing  very  sweet,  some  very  acid  fruit, 
and  others  partaking  of  both  these  properties. 
He  declares,  that  in  the  vernal  season,  when  his 
trees  were  in  full  blossoms,  he  has  frequently 
taken  some  blossoms  from  one  tree,  for  example, 


where  the  fruit  is  very  sweet,  and  deposited  it  on 
you  make  a  second  cut,  like  the  first,  round  tht|the  flowers  of  a  particular  branch  of  another 
branch,  so  that,  by  both  encircling  the  Ijraiich  tree,  whose  fruit  is  extremely  acid.  The  apples 
you  have  marked  a  ring  upon  the  branch,  a  of  that  particular  branch  will,  he  assures  us, 
quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  between  the  two  cuts.jcombine  these  two  properties  for  that  season ;  and 


tS'ortli  Point  Line  of  Heroes: 

A  FRAGMENT. 
See'st  thou  yonder  line,  in  well  form'd  phalanx, 
Breasted  to  the  storm  of  menac'd  conflict, 
Whose  bnrnish'd  arms,  the  sun's  meridian  blaze 
Reflects,  in  glist'ning  terror  on  the  foe  I 
— There  to  the  right,  behold  two  patriot  sires, 
Whose  aged  locks  now  bear  the  hoary  marks 
t)f  more  than  sixty  years — determin'd  here, 
To  stand  or  fall  I  Their  sacred  homes 
And  civic  state  to  guard  from  hostile  ire  ! 
Men,  whom  old  Sparta's  rev'rence  for  age, 
Had  deem'd  two  arm'd  messengers  from  Heav'n. 

But  hark !    the  signal  sounds  !  the  cannon's 
roar 
Proclaims  th'  approach  of  those  fierce  legions, 
Whose    arms   were   lately   drench'd  in  Gallic 

blood. 
From  where  old  Calpe  frowns  o'er  the  Atlantic 

wave 
To  the  Pyrenean  hills,  or  rapid  Rhone. 
And  now,  lo  ! — onward  comes  the  hostile  march, 
Bold,  fierce  and  furious — our  city  to  consign 
To  conflagration  dire  ! — Infernal  aim  ! 
Still  reeking  from  the  flaming  desolation 
Of  the  Nation's  Capitol — Barbarian  deed  ! 
.\l  which  e'en  savage  Goths  had  felt  a  blush. 

Now,  fierce  is  pour'd  thedeadly  leaden  shower, 
While  still,  in  stern  defiance  stands  unmov'd. 
Nor  idly  stands — our  band  of  youthful  heroes— 
For,  on  the  foe,  with  well  directed  aim. 
They  pour  an  equal  flood  of  missile  death- 
While  their  proud  chief,  in  daring  valour,  bold, 
And  flush'd  with  triumph  from  Iberia's  plains. 
Now  bites  the  dust !  when  all  his  host  appall'd 
With  solemn   pause — shrink  from  the  contest 
dire. 

Meanwhile  our  little  band  of  brave  compatriotsj 
In  strict  obedience  to  rever'd  command — 
Prepar'd  alike,  or  for  retreat,  or  halt — undaunted 
Their  post  maintain — tho'  not  without  some  loss, 
To  wring  a  parent's  or  a  consort's  heart  I 

Our  gallant  Nestors,  too,  who,  side  by  side, 
Had  borne  the  brunt  of  all  the  fiercest  onset. 
Were  now,  alas !  to  part  their  allied  arms. 
The  one,  a  random  bullet  had  brought  low  ; 
His  aged  form  laid  prostrate  on  the  dust- 
While  in  the  other's  arm — he's  borne— as  Nisus 
His  Jiuryalus  of  old,  did  bear — and  thus. 
His  bleeding  friend,  he  plac'd  behind  an  oak, 
Poor,  scanty  shelter  from  the  battle's  rage. 
Yet,  he  to  life,  and  all  for  whom  he  liv'd. 
And  fought,  and  bled,  has  since  been  well  rc- 

stor'd. 
Not  so,  his  old  and  tried  compeer  in  arms ; 
\Vho,  though  without  a  wound,  he  glory  gain'd 
And  ihefree  soldier's  choicest,  only  meed, 
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A  conscious  sense  of  duty  well  dlscharg'd. 
Yet  still  a  wayward  world,  and  all  its  ills — 
Ills,  not  so  few  in  number,  as  are  those 
By  whom  they're  felt,  or  feelini<  would  allay, 
Still  mark  his  lengthen'd  passage  to  the  grave 

Behold,  then,  BALTIMORE !    your   hoary 
veteran, 
Who  fiU'd  his  portion  of  the  North  Point  line. 
Of  that  too  small,  but  yet  immortal  phalanx, 
That  plead  your  cause  abreast  of  British  bayo- 
nets. 
Shorn  of  the  little  boon,  your  gratitude  conferred 
What !  shorn  by  whom  ?  Alas  !  I  blush  to  write — 
Conferr'd  for  what  ?  To  cheer  an  old  man's  sor- 
rows ? 
To  rear  or  cheer  the  Orphans  round  his  board  i 
No  I  No  boon  it  was— but  a  mere  pittance — 
By  service',  toil,  and  labour,  dearly  bought 
Beneath  a  scorching  sun — through  streets  and 

lanes, 
And  nuisances,  at  risk  of  health  and  life — 
With  daily  zeal  and  faithfulness  discharg'd. 
Why,  then,  again  I  say, — yea,  loudly  say — 
Why,  then,  bereave  the  hoary  headed  vet'ran, 
Of  North  Point  mem'ry,  of  such  an  office  ?* 
And,  thus,  wrest  from  the  aged  hero's  hand 
The  only  support  of  declining  years  ? 
Forbid  it  shame  1  Forbid  it  all  that  virtue 
Should  suggest,  or  gratitude  inspire — 
That  any  deed,  so  foul,  should  stigmatize 
Our  city — should  e'er  be  charg'd  to  those 
Who  merit,  worth,  or  valour,  highly  prize — 
Whose  boast  is  to  remunerate  the  brave^ 
To  rear  the  monumental  pile — to  teach 
The  breathing  canvass  to  portray  their  forms— 
And  lips  of  infancy  to  lisp  their  names. 
Who,  for  their  country,  bravely  bled,  or  died. 


histories  of  a  royal  personage  who  lately  died  in 
England. — This  lady  was  brought  from  a  petty 
German  principality  (not  largei',  and  not  half  so 
opulent  as  an  P^nglish  county)  in  order  to  sup 
port  the  church  and  state  system,  by  producing 
heirs  to  the  imperial  throne  of  Great  Britjin  and 
Ireland.     This  part  of  her  duty  she  fulfilled  with 
a  singular  fecundity,  having  produced,  "  accord 
ing  to  law,"  twelve  princes  and  princesses  (be 
sides  three  others  that  died)  all  of  whom  are  li 
berally  provided  for  at  the  expense  of  John  Bull, 
who  is  said  to  be  wonderfully  fond  of  "  royal  pa 
geantry."     If  monarchy  be  the  best  of  all  possi 
ble  governments,  which  the  courtiers  praise   in 
parliament,  and  the  clergy  evdogize  in  the  pulpit 
all  iiuist  agree  in  acknowledging,  that  it  is  a  ve- 
ry costly  article,  and  that  simple  John  pays  dear- 
ly for  his  whistle 

There  are  the  establishment  of  the  king,  that 
of  the  queen,  and  those  of  the  royal  progeny, 
which  every  year  take  millions  of  money  from 
the  hard  earnings  of  a  grevously  taxed  people 
to  support  the  luxurious  magnificence  of  those 
branches  of  royalty,  with  all  their  courtiers  and 
officers,  servants  and  sycophants,  to  the  amount 
of  many  thousands. — The  eldest  branch  of  this 
royal  family  (whose  conduct  to  his  taivful  wife 
has  made  him  a  conspicuous  character  in  the 
fashionable  world)  in  the  expenses  of  his  sump 
tuous  palaces,  his  voluptuous  banquets,  his  costly 
dishes  and  equipages,  with  other  et  cetfras  not 
fit  to  be  mentioned,  has  expended  more  money 
than  would  make  a  complete  line  of  canals  from 
Boston  to  Savannah.  With  this  glaring  exanv 
pie  before  our  eyes,  would  it  not  be  himentable 
if  any  party  in  this  country,  should  betray  an 
anxious  hankering  after  this  church  and  state  po 
licy  I 

It  is  indeed  surprising,  that  a  nation  so  justly 
famed  for  wisdom  and  intellect — a  nU'on,  that 
was  once  the  bulwark  of  liberty  in  Evirope,  and 
has  produced  so  many  illustrious  cliaracters 
should  patiently  submit  to  such  gross  imposi- 
tions. But  England  is  now  borne  down  by  a  cor- 
rupt parliament,  two  thirds  of  who'o  feel  an  in- 
terest in  this  ruinous  system  of  puli  y. 

The  court  papers  are  industrious  in  theii 
praises  of  the  cliaracter  of  the  late  qiu'en,  and 
even  venture  to  extol  her  generasily. — This  is  a 
virtue  upon  which  they  should  have  been  as  si- 


comply  with  tlieir  request ;  but  when  the  mana- 
gers of  the  institution  went  about  to  obtain  sub- 
scriptions to  defray  the  expenses  of  it,  the  queen 
said  "  that  she  left  the  management  of  her  pecu- 
niary concerns  entirely  to  the  care  of  her  faith- 
ful subjects  !" 

At  another  time,  the  queen  took  it  in  her  roy- 
al head  to  show  a  mark  of  royal  benevolence  to 

lady  whom  she  had  formerly  known  at  her 
father's  court ;  accordingly,  she  generously  sent 
her  six  pounds  of  Boheatea,  and  a  half  of  a  Che 
shire  cheese ! 

Her  harsh  conduct  to  the  wife  of  the  prince  ot 
Wales,  and  the  mother  of  that  amiable  princess 
who  lately  died  in  child  bed,  can  never  be  for- 
gotten, whilst  there  is  a  spark  of  true  generosity 
existing  in  the  world.  O.  B. 

-From  the  Franklin  (Phila.)  Gazette. 

STATEMENT 

Of  the  Cotton  Wool  iinfwrted  into  Liverpool, 
London,  and  Glasgow, /rom  the  \st  of  Janua- 
ry, to  the  Sth  December,  1818. 

U.  STATES  OF  AMERICA,  viz. 

South  Carolina,  62,075  bags 

Georgia,  71,931  do. 

New  Orleans,  50,343  bales 

Other  parts,  25,974  bags,  &c. 

;  11,323 


'  Office  of  City  Commissioner. 

FOB    TUB    AMEBICAJI    FAUJIER, 

A  BRIEF  COMMENT 

On  an  old  firoverb  and  a  recent  event,  for  the 
instruction  and  benefit  of  the  fieofilc  of  Ame 
rica. 

"  Exemplo  plus  quam  ratione  vivimus." 

Whether  to  nations  or  individuals,  examples 

are  of  the  greatest  importance,  illustrating  the  lent  as  the  grave  ;  for  it  is  well  known,  'hat  the 

good  old  proverb,  '^  that  exam/ile  is  better  Ganoid  lady,  in  conjunction  with  her  favourite  Ger- 

/irece/tt" — Teach   a  young   man   the  best   pre- man   companion.   Madam   Sahwellenburg,  took 


cei)ts  written  either  by  Solomon,  or  Hocraties,  or 
J'ranklin,  yet,  until  he  comes  into  society,  he  will 
only  be  a  novice  in  the  ways  of  the  world.  Af 
tcr  all  the  volumes  that  have  been  published, 
and  they  are  innumerable,  the  best,  as  being  the 
most  instructive  is  The  Book  of  Nature. — In 
this  respect,  the  people  of  America  are  most 
happily  circumstanced  ;  they  have  not  only  all 
the  wise  sayings  and  doings  of  the  old  world,  but 
they  have  also  before  them,  the  example  and  the 
experience  of  both  hemispheres. — If  they  sin, 
they  will  sin  wiih   open  eyes. — They  are  young 


have  heretofore  either  risen  by  virtue,  or  fallen 
by  vice,  have  the  best  opportunities  of  profitting 
both  by  precept  and  example.  Wo  be  to  them, 
if  they  neglect  such  golden  opportunities. 

The  last  London  papers  arc  filled  with  pane- 
gyrics and  anti-panegyrics,  anecdotes  and  secret 


every  means  to  acquire  money,  even  to  the  sale 
of  the  c.)st-ott'  court  dress.  It  was  generally 
believed,  that,  at  her  death,  she  would  not  have 
amassed  less  than  three  millions  sterling  ;  but 
only  about  three  thousand  pounds  could  be  as- 
certained— she  had  carefully  conveyed  her  vast 
fortune  to  her  connexions  in  Germany.  Thus 
is,  that  ever  since  the  accession  of  the  Hanove- 
rian dynasty,  the  petty  German  principalities 
have  been  enriched  at  the  expense  of  England 

Amongst  the  number  of  Anecdotes  lately  pub 
ished,  I  shall  only   select  two,  as  they  relate  to 


in  practise,  but  they,  amongst  all  the  nations  that  the  virtue,  called  the  generosity  of  the  deceased 


lady. 

A  number  of  well  meaning  ladies  and  gentle 
men  having  set  on  foot  a  scheme  for  the  suppoi 
of  reduced  females    who  had   seen   better  day 
they  humbly  solicited  her  majesty  to  patronize 
it,   and  she  most   graciously   condescen  led   to 


SOUTH  AMERICA, viz. 

Demerara,  Berbice,  and 

Surinam, 

24,892  bags,  Sec 

Pernambuco, 

45,584  do. 

Rio, 

11,121   do. 

Bahia, 

38,854  do. 

Maranham, 

37,687  do. 

Other  parts,  and  Por- 

tugal 

21,939  do. 

West  India  Islands, 

EAST  INDIES,  viz. 

Bengal,  159,930  bales 

Bombay,  46,114  do. 

Isle  of  France,  1,162  do. 

Other  parts,  1,229  do. 


180,177 
15,805 


208,442 
7,955 


European  Ports  and  Ireland,         bags 
The  following  statement  exhibits  the  increase  of 
imfiortation   from    the   several  fiarts   of    the 
world  during  the  last  tiuo  years,  into  the  Jiort 
of  Liverfiool  : 

American        Brazil     West  Indies,  and 
Demerara,  Sec. 
Bags,  is'c.     Bags,  itfc.     Bags,  istc. 

1817  164,096  90,533  21,701 

1818  179,094  132,718  21,802 
East  Indies,  Eurofiean  and  other  Ports. 

Bags 

063 


!817 
1818 


18,967 
63,707 


The  comparative  qualities  of  these  cottons, 
may  be,  in  some  degree,  estimated  by  the  follow- 
ing list  of  prices,  at  Liverpool,  Dec.  1818. 

Sea  Island,  fine,  fr.  3s.  4d.  to  3s.  9d.  per  lb. 

good  3 

middling  2 

ordi   &  stained         1 
Upland  Bowed  1 

New  Orleans  1 

Bahia  1 

Maranham  1 


1 

9;- 
H 

5 
6 
8i 


3 

U 

0 

n 
n 
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PcriKniibuco 

11 

2 

0 

Cayenne 

Demeiara  and  Berbice 

11 
8 

2 

2 

0 
0 

Surinam 

10 

2 

0 

Barbadoes 

6| 

1 

8 

Common  VV.  India 

5i 

1 

7 

Boijibon 

2 

2 

8 

Bengal 
Sural 

7k 
9 

0 

1 

11 
2 

NliW  JERSEY  BANKS. 
The  following  Statement,   is  copied  from  the 
Treasurer's  account  of  Bankjng  Capital  in  that 
state,  and  of  the  tax  paid  thereon  to  Governn-.ent : 


T/ie  Duties  07i  all  these  are — 

From  any  place,  in  a  British  ship,  0/.  8«.  7d.  per 
100  lbs. 

Erom  the  U.  S.  in  an  Amer.  ship,        8     7 

From  Portuguese  colonies  in  Por- 
tuguese ships  8     7 

From  any  other  place,  in  foreign 
ships,  1     5 

The  foUonaing  table   is  extracted   from 

lately  /lublislied  in  Paris,  ivritten  bxj  the  Count 
De  la  Borde  : 

Extent  of  territory  in  France,  108,000,000  acres 

Poliulation. 


6 

a  work- 


in  agriculture. 
Manufactures, 
Indigent, 
Various, 

Total, 


17,500,000  persons 
6,200,000 
800,000 
4,000,000 


28,500.000 


Newark  Bank 
Camden  do. 
Trenton  do, 
N.  Brunswick  do, 
Cumberland  do. 
Newark  State  do. 
Farmers'  State  do. 
Trenton  State  do. 
N.  Brunswick  do.  do. 
E.  Town  State  do. 
Morris  State  do. 
Patterson  State  do. 


Ca/iitals. 
8300,000 
500,000 
214,700 
163,450 

50,000 
200,000 
100,000 

92,400 
142,000 

99,975 
100,000 
120,000 


^m.  of  Tax 
81,500     00 
3,000 
1,073 

317 

250 
1 ,000 

500 

462 

700 

499 

500 

600 


Totals, 


82,182,565         810,902     93 


FRIDAY,    APRIL     1,     1819, 


Annual  agricultural  produce  /.  140,000,000 

Manulactures  38  000,000 

Permanent  public  revenues  5o,000,000 

The  following  table,  in  resfiect  to  England,  is  co- 
pied from,  the  same  author  : 
Extent  of  territory,  55,000,000  acres. 

Pofiulation. 
In  agriculture  6,129,142  persons. 

In  manufactures  7,071,989 

Indigent  1,548,400 

Various  2,347,300 


Total,  17,095.800 


Annual  agricultural  product  /.225. 000,000 

Manufactures  115,000,000 

Permanent  public  revenue  62,000,000 


PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENTS. 
Jean  Brune,  the  celebrated  Venetian  archi 
tect,  who  proposes  to  remove  churches,  houses, 
and  every  description  of  building,  from  one  place 
to  another,  without  separating  the  materials,  is 
daily  expected  in  London,  where  he  is  to  exercise 
his  wonderful  skill  in  the  improvement  ofsome  of 
our  streets  and  public  places.  His  first  work  wil 
be  to  remove  the  monument  from  Fish-street  Hill 
to  St.  George's  Fields.  He  will  then  take  Lon- 
don Bridge,  and  place  it  where  Battersea  Bridge 
now  stands.  Temple  bar,  by  his  exertions,  will 
be  transported  to  Kensington  cross,  where  it  is  to 
stand  as  a  toU-hoiisc. — The  shop  part  of  Exeter 
change  to  be  removed  to  the  llaymarkel  ;  the 
upper  parts,  beasts  and  all,  are  to  be  conveyed 
to  Smitjifield.  This  certainly  will  be  found  an 
excellent  and  much  wanted  improvement  to  the 
Strand.  Some  other  plans  are  mentioned,  bul 
the  parties  have  not  yet  agreed  to  the  terms  pro- 
posed by  the  ingenious  Italian. — Lon.  /;"/'• 


Late  from  South  America. 

*„*  The  first  movements  of  every  people,  in 
the  act  of  throwing  off  an  oppressive  system  of 
government,  are  always  interesting  to  every 
friend  of  humanity — even  though  these  move- 
ments be  injudiciously  directed.  The  present 
seems  to  be  a  critical  period  in  the  fate  of  Vene- 
zuela, as  indicated  by  the  letter  of  our  friend, 
than  whom,  a  more  ardent  votary  of  human  li- 
berty, never  put  pen  to  paper. 

AnctUStura,  February  16,  1819. 

Yesterday  was  the  commencement  of  an  aus- 
picious era  for  Venezuela,if  the  congress  and  the 
people  have  wisdom  and  integrity  enougli  to  im 
prove  the  occasion.  I  shall  briefly  relate  the 
civil  concurrences,  and  leave  you  to  judge  for 
yourself 

Having  received  a  courteous  invitation  from 
general  Bolivar  to  attend  at  the  solemn  ceremo- 
ny of  installing  the  congress,  in  the  palace  of  go 
vernment,  I  was  at  the  rendezvous  at  the  appoint 
ed  hour,  and  accompanied  the  general  and  other 
officers,  to  the  capitol,  where  the  members  were 
drawn  up  in  the  passage  in  open  ranks,  facing  in- 
wards to  receive  him  (the  supreme  chief.)  They 
passed  into  the  hall  and  took  their  seats — salutes 
being  fired  then,  as  well  as  at  sun-rise,  or  rather 
at  the  hour  of  sun-i  ise,  for  it  was  rainy  and  clou- 
dy, and  sol  was  invisible. 

After  a  short  pause,  the  supreme  chief  address- 
ed the  assembly,  in  an  elaborate  discourse  on 
government,  and  upon  the  peculiar  condition  of 
Venezuela — taking  a  survey  of  free  states,  an 
cient  and  modern.  His  enunciation  was  clear 
and  distinct  ;  his  action  correct,  but  his  voice 
somewhat  feeble.  The  political  institutions  of 
the  United  States,  he  regarded  as  singularly  for 
tunate  in  escaping  so  far  the  common  ruin  of 
free  governments,  and  promising  to  be  lasting 
[which  God  grant  !]  This  hapjjy  exemption 
lias   owing   to   the    hal)its  in  which  the   North 


here  difl'erent  casts  formed  a  compound,  unit- 
ing the  mingled  blood  of  America,  Sp-ain,  and 
Africa  ;  and  he  submitted  bis  /i/an  of  a  firo/ier 
constitution  of  government*  England  seemed 
to  afford  finished  models  in  the  three  forms  or 
compartments  of  government ;  in  the  executive 
or  monarchical  part,  as  in  the  aristocracy  and 
democracy.  He  strongly  declaimed  against  a 
i'edeial  system  for  Venezuela,  while  compli- 
menting tlie  United  States  extravagantly.  In 
hort,  the  drift  of  his  argument  was,  to  recom- 
mend a  permanent  senate,  for  one  thing;  insist- 
ing on  the  policy  and  justice  of  rewarding  the  be- 
nefactors of  their  cotmtry  (or  the  military  offi- 
cers) by  seats  in  it — for  them,  and  their  heirs  ! 

The  abominal)le  chaos,  under  the  name  of /aws 
which  are  so  fruitful  of  mischiefs,  impunity,  vex- 
ation, and  crime,  he  described  very  properly. — 
He  also  urged  the  necessity  of  freedom  of  reli- 
gion, and  the  press,  and  of  encouraging  educa- 
tion. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  great  exactness  or  particu- 
arity  ;  but  so  far  as  I  give  a  sketch,  I  am  suffi- 
;iently  accurate,  I  think.  As  soon  as  possible  I 
ihall  obtain  a  copy  of  this  document.t 

As  he  concluded,  with  viva  al  congresaio  !  an- 
other salute  was  fired,  drums  beat,  and  bells  were 
tolled. 

Dr.  F.  A.  Zea,  was  then  called  to  the  chair; 
gen.  B.  however,  officiated  to  adrninister  the  oath 
of  office  to  the  members.  Mr.  Zea  addressed 
the  assembly,  from  the  chair,  in  a  pertinent  and 
elegant  speech,  extempore.  He  adverted  to  the 
history  of  other  states,  in  the  formation  of  their 
governments,  comparing,  or  contrasting  their  sit- 
uation with  that  of  Venezuela.  He  passed  a 
flattering  panegyric  on  the  magnanimity  and  dis- 
interestedness of  gen.  Bolivai',  justly  extolling  his 
more  recent  act,  as  an  example  to  every  patriot, 
8cc.  &c.  or  soldier. 

Gen.  Bolivar  rose  after  the  president  of  con- 
gress (ad  interim)  had  finished  his  remarks,  to 
reply  on  behalf  of  the  officers  more  particularly 
to  the  observations  made.  He  renounced  for 
himself,  then  and  for  ever,  any  and  every  civil 
trust.  When  peace  should  be  established,  he 
would  become  a  private  citizen,  and  never  be 
any  thing  more. 

When  he  retired,  viva  el  general  Bolivar  ! 
resounded  through  the  Assembly. 

The  concluding  declaration  gave  surprise  to 
every  one  wliom  I  heard  make  mention  of  the 
ubject.  But,  whatever  his  past  conduct  may 
have  been,  and  there  are  various  opinions  con- 
cerning it,  his  last  political  act  is  unequivocal. 
He  must  be  disinterested,  since  he  precludes 
himself  from  filling  any  civil  station.  This,  I 
say,  caused  much  wonder  and  conversation.  Let 
ilie  historian  of  this  revolution  weigh  his  merits 
and  failings  impartially,  and  award  him  that  quan- 
tum of  censure  or  applause  which  is  his  due. 
For  myselt,  though  previous  information  had 
strongly  biased  me  against  general   Bolivar,  as  a 


•  .\  manoeuvre  which  detracts  much  from  the 
merit  of  subse(]uent  renunciations.  All  this  he 
.jught  to  have  left  to  the  constituent  congress. 
His  proposition,  however,  is  offered  respectfully 

\merican  people  were   nurtured  and  educated,  (in  terms)  as  to  the  right  of  every  citizen. 

I'hey  had  been   born   in   a  free  state.     Little  of      f  The   Editor  has  received  one,  but  it  is  too 

this,    he   feared    was  applicable  to    Venezula.llong  for  this  paper, 
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lan  of  inordinate  ambition   and  sinister  manage 
,iicnt,  *I  liad  ratliei-  praise  than  blame  any  man, 
if  truth  permit.     I  am,  at  any  rate,  so  pleased 
with  events,  that  I  dismiss  censorious  inquiries 
into  causes. 

All  the  proceedings  of  congress  were  marked 
by  decorum.  To-day,  during  a  i'cw  minutes  that 
I  attended  their  debates,  I  perceived  tlieir  ex- 
treme want  of  rules  for  conducting  the  business 
of  the  house. t  They  adopted  a  proposition,  or 
I'esolution,  investing  general  Bolivar  with  execu- 
tive powers  of  president  /iro.  ttm.  and  appointing 
liim  generalissimo  of  the  army.  A  committee 
is  named  to  draw  up  rules  of  debate.  Sec.  an- 
other to  consider  and  report  on  Bolivar's  pro 
ject  of  a  constitution  for  Venezuela. 

Accounts  from  the  armies  leave  room  for  doubt 
and  apprehension,  as  I  am  sorry  to  state.  The 
enemy,  whose  policy  is  to  defeat  Paez  before  he 
is  re-enforccd,  have  crossed  the  Apura  and  Aran- 
ca.  They  have  received  re-enforcements  to  a 
considerable  extent,  if  we  may  rely  on  their 
statements.  The  boldness  of  Morillo's  move- 
ments, is  the  strongest  evidence  of  it.  Should 
Paez  be  defeated,  (which  Jove  forbid  !)  thecoun 
try  has  yet  to  pass  through  a  second  ordeal. — 
Things  are  at  a  crisis.  However,  near  500  men 
liave  arrived  from  England,  and  as  many  more 
are  expected  daily,  besides  another  expedition  of 
1500  or  2000  men  from  the  same  quaiter  ;  they 
cannot  come  loo  soon— but  no  temporary  re- 
verse can  prevent  the  independence  of  the  coun- 
try, sooner  or  later.  I  therefore  hope  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States  will  manifest  their 
good  disposition  without  delay.  We  can  show 
our  friendship  without  going  to  war  with  Spain, 
and  we  ought  to  befriend  the  congress  and  patri- 
ots of  Venezuela. 

February  19. 
News  from  the  army,  of  the  7th  inst.  states, 
that  general  Paez  had  surprised  and  defeated  a 
corps  of  600  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  killing  400 
of  them.  One  army  or  the  other,  it  would  seem 
must  be  destroyed.  The  enemy  cannot  support 
liimselfin  his  present  position,  near  the  Arancy 
(in  crossing  wliich  he  lost  500  men  \)  Paez's  ca- 
valry hovering  round  him,  have  driven  off  the 
cattle  in  front  and  set  fire  to  the  grassy  plains  in 
his  rear.  His  (P's)  infantry,  and  a  corps  of  ar- 
tillery, are  posted  on  the  island  before  Urbanna 
formed  by  two  branches  of  the  Aranca,  disembo- 
guing their  waters  into  the  Orinoco,  with  tlie  lat- 
ter, of  course.  It  is  the  enemy's  best  play  to 
attack  Paez  before  he  is  re-enforced  ;  and  it  is  the 
order  of  Bolivar  to  P.  not  to  come  to  a  general 
action  until  he  be  re-enforccd,  but  to  take  advan 
tage  of  circumstances. 

Febrtiary  21. 
Accounts  are  received  from  Trinidad,  oi'  four 


*  Some  fieo/ile  are  not  disposed  to  render  him 
any  homage,  or  give  him  any  credit  for  the  mea 
sure  ;  avering,  that  necessity  alone,  compelled 
liim  to  it.  I  do  not  argue  the  point  :  1  cannot 
swear  to  motives,  for  they  are  hidden  ;  but  acts 
that  please  us,  we  are  not  inclined  to  ascribe  to 
unworthy  intents. 

t  Pity  but  they  had  Mr.  Jcfftrson's  manual,  in 
Spanish. 


liansport  ships,  belonging  to  col.  English's  ex- 
pedition, having  touched  there  and  sailed  for 
Margaritta,  with  7  or  800  men.  Siiould  these 
re-enforcements  be  wanted  here,  this  movement  is 
unfortunate,  as  these  ships  never  can  beat  up  to 
windward  again.  Therefore,  I  supjiose,  they 
will  be  ordered  to  occupy  Barceloi-ia,  or  some 
other  point  on  the  coast,  and  operate  against  ihc 
most  vulnerable  parts  of  the  enemy's  territory. 
If  Paez  but  avoids  a  general  action  for  a  while, 
the  Spanish  army  must  be  destroyed. 

Port  ofS/iain  (Trinidad)  March  12,  1819. 

•^—  I  arrived  here    this  forenoon,  from  An 
gostura,  where  prospects  are  encouraging.  Cer- 
tainly the  patriots  must  triumph  this  campaign. 
English  re-enforcements,  (chiefly  Irish  however) 
will  turn  the  scale  unalterably. 

Roscio,  Paltacios,  Cadiz,  isfc.  are  struggling 
for  the  establishment  of  a  free  constitution.  I 
know  not  what  success  they  may  have.  If  they 
make  a  good  bcghining,  they  do  enough  for  the 
present.  As  the  people  advance  in  information, 
they  will  improve  their  fabric,  poco  a  /loco,  and 
that  is  all  we  ought  in  reason  to  expect. 

I  hope,  under  all  circumstances,  our  govern 
ment  will  act  liberally  ;  depend  upon  it  our  po- 
licy consists  in  so  acting. 

Ere  this  reaches  you,  though  I  send  it  via  St 
Thomas,  for  speed,  you  will  have  heard  of  Paez's 
success  over  Morillo.  A  descent  from  Marga- 
I'itta,  on  the  coast,  and  a  junction  of  forces  under 
good  officers,  (amongst  them  is  col.  Needham, 
newly  re-appointed,)  will  complete  the  reign  of 
ihe  Godos  in  Venenz,  by  May  day,  at  farthest.— 
I  hope. 


Saint  T/iomas,  March  20,  1819. 

By  a  letter  I  received  this  morning,  dated 
Margaritta,  16th,  I  am  advised,  that  the  pro 
gress  of  the  royal  army  under  Morillo,  had  been 
checked  by  gen.  Paez,  having  already  sustained 
A  loss  of  600  men.  They  were  retiring  from 
the  Apura,  and  were  closely  pursued,  so  that 
ihere  is  every  reason  to  expect,  that  Paez,  will 
ive  a  good  account  of  them.  The  fleet  had 
sailed  from  Angostura  a  few  days  previous  to  the 
date  of  my  letter,  in  pursuit  of  a  Spanish  squad- 
ron, which  has  been  in  that  neighbourhood.  Ad- 
miral  Brion  had  resumed  the  command,  a  cir 
:umstance  of  much  importance  to  the  success  of 
their  operations,  as  Jolie,  during  the  time  he 
commanded,  had  conducted  himself  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  only  to  render  himself,  but  it  is  to 
he  feared,  the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
unpopular. 

The  Buenos  Ayrean  brig  of  war  Irresistable, 
captain  Daniels,  had  arrived  at  Margaritta,  with 
several  of  his  prizes,  amongst  them  his  Catholic 
Majesty's  late  brig  Nariade,  of  18  guns,  and  140 
men,  which  he  had  captured  after  an  action  of 
14  minutes. 

LATEST  FROM  ENGLAND. 

Our  latest  London  dates  are  to  the  24th  Fieb. 
received  by  the  arrival  of  the  Ann  Maria,  at  N. 
York.  The  substance  of  the  intelligence  receiv- 
ed by  her,  (though  not  very  interesting)  we  have 
thrown  in  a  condensed  form  for  our  readers.  A 
report,  for  stock-jobbing  purposes,  was  got  up  in 


Lonciou  on  the  22d  Feb.  of  the  death  of  the 
French  king. — English  ports  were  sliut  against 
the  importation  of  foreign  wheat,  and  open  fur 
other  descriptions  of  grain.  Grain  of  all  kinds 
admitted  free  from  British  America. — Ameri- 
can Bank  Shares,  on  23d  Feb.  /.2o  to  21  :  new 
six  per  cent.  99  a  100  ;  three  per  cent.  64  1-2  a 
65,  with  dividend  from  January. — The  late  ex- 
king  of  Spain  died  a  short  time  since  at  Naples. 
The  100  millions  indemnities  due  to  the  allies 
from  France,  had  been  definitely  arranged  ;  the 
first  instalment  of  one  third  is  to  be  paid  1st  June, 
1820. — M.  Beaureguard,  his  former  physician  is 
to  go  out  to  Bonaparte  in  that  capacity,  sanction- 
ed by  the  allies. — An  association  has  been  form- 
ed at  Treves,  for  the  establishment  of  a  settle- 
ment in  the  United  States.  Great  numbers  are 
ready  to  embark. — France  is  engaged  in  estab- 
lishing a  colony  in  Senegal,  for  the  cultivation  of 
cotton,  indigo,  coffee  and  sugar.  A  new  Swed- 
ish tariff  of  duties  has  been  drawn  up,  and  no 
goods  are  to  be  prohibited  exportation,  but  some 
tew  that  might  cause  a  scarcity  of  raw  materials 
to  the  country.  Foreign  and  Swedish  vessels 
are  put  upon  similar  footing,  as  it  regards  ex- 
ports except  that  the  former  are  to  pay  10  and 
the  latter  5  per  cent,  of  the  value  ;  but  all  goods 
the  duties  of  which  are  only  12  pence  per  the 
§100,  may  be  shipped  in  foreign  vessels,  without 
augmentation  of  duty.  Mr.  Adams'  letterto  the 
Spanish  minister  was  republished  in  London,  on 
the  27th  January. — Carlile,  who  kept  a  book- 
shop in  Fleet-Street,  London,  has  been  sent  to 
Newgate,  for  selling  Paine's  Age  of  Reason  ; 
and  was  afterwards  bailed. — John  Moore,  a  gro- 
cer, has  been  fined  /.  140,  for  selling  leaves  fabri- 
cated in  imitation  of  tea. — The  Marquis  de  la 
Fayette,  is  a  member  of  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  At  the  sitting  of  the  14th,  he  deliver- 
ed a  speech  relative  to  the  national  guard  of  Aux- 
erre. — Lord  Castlereagh  has  submitted  to  the 
House  of  Comm.ons,  a  series  of  highly  interest- 
ing and  important  documents,  connected  with  the 
efforts  of  England  to  procuie  the  abolition  of  the 
ave  trade.— A  general  depression  has  occurred 
in  the  prices  of  American  produce  in  London  and 
Live!  pool, — The  Spanish  Royal  order,  subject- 
ing to  the  pain  of  death  all  foreigners,  found  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  aiding  the  insurgents,  it  is 
said,  had  called  forth  a  representation  frcjin  the 
European  ambassadors  at  that  court,  expiessing 
the  honor  they  were  inspired  with  at  its  sangui- 
nary character. 


llarrovimg  small  Grain  in  the  Sflriiig. 

We  have  not  room  now,  for  an  essay,  if  the 
subject  required  it,  but  we  canrwt  permit  ;>n"ther 
week  to  pass,  without  recommendinij  tne  l-.irmer 
to  /la.is  the  harrow  over  his  fieldn  of  mall  grain. 
We  are  confident  that  it  must  have  a  fine  effect 
in  giving  it  an  early  start,  and  enabling  it  t'.  out 
grow  most  of  its  enemies. — The  reason  is  plain, 
and  obvious. — It  acts  like  a  fresh  ploughing  of 
corn  or  tobacco,  just  before  a  good  rain — the 
surface  of  the  ground  is  softened  about  the  stalk, 
gives  it  room  to  expand,  and  numerous  buys  and 
insects  are  routed,  covered  over,  and  destroyed. 

At  all  events,  it  is  easy  to  make  the  trial.  Let 
a  few  breadths  be  harrowed,  the  same  way  the 
grain  was  ploughed  in  :  numerous  i)lants  uill  be 
torn  up,  and  the  operation  will,  apparently,  inc- 
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nace  universal  destruction  ;  but  it  will  be  found, 
that  what  remains,  will  spread  and  thrive  much 
better,  and  more  than  make  up  for  the  little 
destroyed. 

Perhaps,  for  this  operation,  the  common  old 
wooden  tooth  harrow,  with  blunt  teeth,  would 
answer  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  any  other ; 
and  it  is  well  if  it  can  be  made  to  answer  any 
fiurjioae  ivell.  At  all  events  the  harrowing  is 
strenuously  recommended  by  some  of  the  best 
Pennsylvania  farmers :  therefore  vi'e  repeat,  make 
the  trial  on  a  small  scale,  and  then  you  will  know 
another  year. 


PRICES  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE, 

.^ccordbig  to  actual  Sales,  'within  the  last  Week. 

We  wish  our  subscribers  to  understand,  that 
this  is  a  duty  to  them,  in  the  performance  of 
which  we  take  special  care.  When  we  state 
prices  of  articles  in  foreign  markets,  we  get  them 
from  an  actual  inspection  of  letters  received  by 
gentlemen  on  whom  every  reliance  may  be 
placed.  The  prices  in  our  own  market  are 
gathered  from  buyers  and  sellers.  We  take  the 
pains  to  know,  the  quality  of  the  article,  the 
place  where,  and  the  person  by  whom  it  was 
grown  ;  the  seller  and  buyer,  and  whether  on 
credit  or  for  cash.  From  these  data  we  make 
up  our  statement,  and  the  farmer  may  receive  it 
with  implicit  confidence. 

Tobacco. — The  last  week  has  been  one  of 
great  vicissitude  to  this  article.  It  has  not  vi 
brated  like  the  pendulum  of  a  clock,  going 
sometimes  up  and  then  down — its  motion,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  has  been  uniformly  downward  ;  and 
from  the  great  scarcity  of  money,  we  fear,  it  will 
be  still  lower.  There  have  been  no  sales  within 
the  last  week,  of  lower  Patuxent,  but  it  is  ofter- 
ed  at  S9  and  gH.  Rappahannock  sold  yester- 
day, crop  tobacco,  for  S9  50.  Fine  yellow  to- 
bacco, in  wagons  from  the  upper  country,  sold 
three  days  since,  for  Sl6  25  and  g  18  25,  and  has 
since  fallen  S2  or  g3  per  cwt. 

Com,  per  Chcstertown  packet,  sold  yestcrdaj 
for 

Yellow S 

White 

lied  Jl'heat 

On  Wednesday,  a  parcel  of  col.  Lloyd's 

white  wheat,  cleaned  by  machinery, 

sold  for 

Yesterday,  white  wheat,  grown  by  Cooke 

Tilghman,  Esq.   sold  for  (the  present 

price)       ..... 

Kye 80  to  «5 

Oats 45  to  50 

Corn 55  to  57 


1 


57 
56 

40 


1    60 


1    50 


probably  more  than  half  by  the  pestilence.  "You 
may  form,  says  the  writer,  some  idea  of  the 
ravages  of  the  malady,  and  of  the  exactness  with 
which  justice  is  here  administered,  in  some  res 
pacts,  from  the  remarkable  fact,  that  a  poor 
cobler  was  the  other  day  summoned  from  his 
stall,  to  take  possession,  as  the  inheritor,  of  12 
different  estates  at  once  !  It  would  seem  that 
they  invoke  their  own  curse.  The  language  of 
the  Koran  is,  "  Send,  O  Allah,  send  death  to  the 
infidels." 

AMUSEMENT. 

LACONIC  EPISTLES. 
When  Lord  Euston  ran  away  with  one  of  the 
maids  ot  honour,  he  promised  the  Duke  of  Dor- 
set, who  helped  her  into  the  post  chaise,  to  write 
him  from  the  first  stage.  The  returning  stage 
accordingly  brought  the  Duke  the  following 
letter  : 

«  I  am  the  happiest  dog  alive. 

Yours,  Euston." 
At  Gretna-Green,  Euston  received  this  answer 
from  the  Duke  : 

"  Every  dog  has  his  day. 

Yours,  Dorset." 


A  traveller  was  asked  if  he  knew  what  was  the 
best  thing  in  the  world  ?  Libertij,  answered  he. 
The  most  pleasant  ?  Gain.  The  least  known 
Good  Fortune.  The  worst  ?  Death.  Who  is 
the  most  happy  man  in  the  world  r  The  learned 
man  V)ho  has  riches  and  knows  the  use  of  them 
The  most  unfortunate  ?  The  fioor  old  man.  The 
most  importunate  ?  The  hard-hearted  creditor. 
The  most  dangerous  ?  The  ignorant  jihysician 
The  most  worthy  of  compassion  ?  The  liar,  nvbo 
is  not  believed  when  he  speaks  the  truth. 


COLD  PEOPLE. 

An  Italian,  on  his  return  from  Poland,  said, 
that  the  people  of  that  country  were  as  white  as 
their  snows  ;  but  that  they  were  colder  than  they 
were  white  ;  and  that  frequently,  from  their  con- 
versation, he  caught  a  cold. 


RAVAGES  OF  THE  PLAGUE. 
A  letter  from  our  Consul  at  Tunis,  we  suspect 
received  in  Boston,  gives  a  most  lamentable  pic- 
ture of  the  condition  of  that  people,  from  the 
prevalence  of  the  plague.  It  is  thought  favoura- 
ble to  the  public  health,  when  the  number  of 
deaths  does  not  exceed  200  a  day — and  it  fre 
quently  amounts  to  from  300  to  350  !  It  com- 
menced in  October  last,  and  it  is  estimated,  that 
the  Bey  looses  about  2000  subjects  daily.  T:  e 
population  of  Tunis,  alone,  has  suffered  already 
a  diminution  of  30,000,  by  death  and  emigration  ; 


THUNDER  POWDER. 
Take  separately  three  parts  of  good  dry  salt- 
petre, two  parts  of  dry  salt  of  tartar,  and  pound 
them  well  together  in  a  mortar,  then  add  thereto 
one  part  or  rather  more  of  flour  of  brimstone, 
and  take  care  to  mix  the  whole  pcrfectiv  toge- 
ther, put  this  composition  into  a  bottle  with  a 
glass  stopper  for  use.  Put  about  two  drachms 
ot  this  mixture  in  an  iron  spoon,  over  a  moderate 
fire,  but  not  in  the  flame  :  in  a  short  time  it  will 
melt  and  go  off  with  an  explosion  like  thunder  or 
a  loaded  cannon. 

E.ffect  of  hot  Water  on  Flonvcrs. — By  the  fol 
lowing  process,  the  lovers  of  flowers  will  be  en 
abled  to  prolong,  for  a  day,  the    enjoyment  of 
their  short-lived  beauty. 

Most  flowers  begin  to  droop  and  fade  after  be- 
ing kept  during  24  hours  in  water  :  a  few  may 
be  revived  by  substituting  freshwater;  but  all 
(the  most  fugacious,  such  as  the  poppy,  and  per- 
haps one  or  two  others,  excepted)  may  be  com 


pletely  restored  by  the  use  of  hot  water.  For 
this  purpose,  place  the  flowers  in  scalding  water, 
deep  enough  to  cover  about  one  third  of  the 
ength  of  the  stem ;  by  the  time  the  water  has 
become  cold,  the  flowers  will  have  become  erect 
and  Iresh  ;  then  cut  off  the  codled  ends  of  the 
stems,  and  put  them  into  cold  water. 


District  of  Maryland,  to  wit. 

Be  it  remembered.  That  on  this  nineteenth 

vA>^  day  of  March,  in  the  forty-third  year  of 
(seal.)  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
v^v>.'  America,  Joseph  P.  Casey,  of  the  said 
District,  hath  deposited  in  this  office  the  title  of  a 
book,  the  right  whereof  he  claims  as  Author,  in 
the  words  following,  to  wit : 

"  The  Farmers  and  Gardeners'  Hive,  show- 
ing the  expense  and  profit  attending  the  cultiva- 
tion of  three  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  so  on  in 
proportion  for  any  other  quantity  ;  and  the  work 
necessary  to  be  done  on  a  Farm  and  in  a  Garden, 
for  every  month  in  the  year.  Also,  a  Treatise 
on  the  cultivation  of  the  Peach.  To  which  is 
added,  a  number  of  Recipes,  to  protect  all  sorts 
of  Fruit  trees,  Vegetables,  &c.  from  all  sorts  of 
diseases,  insects,  electricity ;  and  to  ensure  an 
abundant  crop  of  Fruit.  For  all  states  in  the 
Union." 

In  conformity  to  an  act  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  entitled  "  an  act  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of 
maps,  charts  and  books,  to  the  authors  and  pro- 
prietors of  such  copies,  during  the  times  therein 
mentioned,"  and  also  to  the  act,  entitled  "  an  act| 
supplementary  to  the  act,  entitled  '  an  act  for  the 
encouragement  of  learning,  by  securing  the  co-  ' 
pies  of  maps,  charts,  and  books,  to  the  authors 
and  proprietors  of  such  copies  during  the  times 
therein  mentioned,  and  extending  the  benefits 
thereof  to  the  arts  of  designing,  engraving,  and 
etching,  historical  and  other  prmts." 

Philip  Moore, 

Clerk  of  the  District  of  Maryland. 

DOJMTiSTlC  GOODS. 
THE  ATHEJVMJV  SOCIETF, 

No.  80, 
B.\LTl.\fORE  STREET, 

IN  addition  to  their  extensive  stock  of  Cotton 
and  Woollen  Goods,  have  just  received  fresh 
consignments  of  the  best  American  Cloths,  Cas- 
simeres  and  Sattinets,  in  a  great  variety  of  colours 
and  mixtures. 

rhey  have  a  constant  supply  of  Cotton  Yarn 
and  Threads,  Oil  and  Floor  Cloths,  Ingrain,  and 
Stair  and  Entry  Carpeting,  Hats,  Combs,  Um- 
brellas, Parasols,  Brushes,  and  numerous  useful 
articles  of  home  manufactures,  by  wholesale  and 
retail,  on  inviting  terms. 

Merino  Wool, 

Purchased  for  cash  and  taken  in  exchange  for 
goods  at  cash  prices. 


PRINTED  EVE.4Y  FRIDAY, 

FOR 

3011X  S.  SKIXXETI, 
BALTIMORE, 

AT  FOUR  DOLLARS  PER  ANNUM, 

PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE. 
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The  RuTA  Baga  ov  Swedish  Turnip 

FROM    COBBETt's    YEAll's    KESIDENCE. 

(Continued  from  j\o.  2, /lage  10.) 

TRANSPLANTING. 

This  is  a  third  mode  of  cultivating  the  Ruta 
Baga  ;  and,  in  certain  cases,  far  preferable  to 
either  of  the  two  others.  My  large  crops  at  Bot- 
ley  were  from  roots  transfilanted.  I  resorted  to 
the  mode  in  order  to  ensure  a  crop  in  spite  of  the 
Fly  ;  but,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  is,  in  all  cases, 
the  best  mode,  provided  hands  can  be  obtained  in 
sufficient  number,  just  for  a  few  days,  or  weeks, 
as  the  quantity  may  be,  when  the  lands  and  the 
plants  are  ready. 

Much  lig.ht  is  thrown  en  matters  of  this  sort  by 
describing  what  one  has  done  one's-self  relating 
to  them.  This  is  practice  at  once  ;  or,  at  least, 
it  comes  much  nearer  to  it  than  any  instructions 
possibly  can. 

It  was  accident  that  led  me  to  the  practice.  In 
the  summer,  of  1815, 1  had  a  piece  of  Nuta  Ba- 
ga in  the  middle  of  a  field,  or  rather,  the  piece 
occupied  a  part  of  the  field,  having  a  crop  of  car- 
rots on  the  one  side  and  a  crop  of  mangel  wurtzle 
on  the  other  side.  On  the  20th  July  the  Turnips, 
or  rather  those  of  them  which  had  escaped  tlie 
Fly,  began  to  grow  pretty  well.  They  had  been 
sown  in  drills  ;  and  I  was  anxious  to  fill  up  iht 
spaces,  which  had  been  occasioned  by  the  rava- 
ges of  the  jFly.  I,  therefore,  took  the  supernu- 
merary plants,  which  I  found  in  the  unattacked 
places,  and  filled  up  the  rows  by  transplantation 
which  I  did  also  in  two  other  fields. 

The  Turnips,  thus  transplanted,  grew,  and  in 


1         11    T  1       ".1^'-.  ..■otj.c  ,  aiiuiccr«  (jouiius  eacn.     iviy  very  largest,  upon  Lone 

he  will,  1  hope,  repent,  and  give  proof  of  his  re-ilsland  weighed  twelve  fiounds  and  a  half.    In  all 
pentance,  by  a  restoration  of  his  property  to  the;these  cases,  as  well  here  as  in  Eneland,  the  nro 
riirhtowner.  ,i„„» r ., ,_■    '^        .'      ^.f" 


f    ^        '    '  -, -p."..v„o,  g,,,.^,  „i,u  II)  i^aii  ui  luc  pioi,  no  urops  at  all.     1  Ijad  lorsjotten 

lact,  were  pretty  good;  but,  they  were  very  farthe  fact  'till  I  read  Mr.  Curwen  ;  and    I  never 
interior  to  those  winch  had  retained  their  oriijinal  knew  the  cause  'till  I  reaH  thf  ,-^,1    ;?„,/.-...  ./• 


inferior  to  those  wiiich  had  retained  their  origina. 
places.  But.  it  happened,  that  on  one  side  of  the 
above-mentioned  piece  of  turnips,  there  wasa  va 
cant  space  of  about  a  yard  in  breadth.  M'hen 
the  ploughman  had  finished  ploughing  between 
the  rows  of  turnips,  I  pnade  him  plough  up  that 
spare  ground  very  deep,  and  upon  it  1  made  ro) 

gardener   go   and    plant  two  rows  of  turnips 

These  became  the  largest  and  fineness  of  the  wholf 
piece,  though  transplanted  two  days  later  than 
those  which  had  been  transplanted  in  the  rows 
throughout  the  piece.  The  cause  oftiiis  remark- 
able ditlercnce.  I  at  once,  saw,  was,  that  these  had 
been  put  into  neivly  ploughed  ground  ;  for  thougli 
I  had  not  read  much  of  Tull  at  the  time  here 
referred  to,  I  knew,  from  the  experience  of  my 
jvhole  life,  that  seeds  as  well  as  plants  ought  al- 
•ttays  to  go  into  ground  as  recently  moved  as  pos- 
sible ;  because  at  every  moving  of  the  earth,  and 


particularly  at  every  turning  ol  it,  a  new  process 
of  fermentation  takes  place,  fresh  e.<thalalions 
arise,  and  a  supply  of  the  food  of  filants  is  thus 
prepared  for  the  newly  arrived  guests.  Mr.  Cur- 
wen, the  Member  of  Parliament,  though  a  poor 
thing  as  to  public  matters,  has  published  not  a 
bad  book  on  agriculture.  It  is  not  bad,  because 
it  contains  many  authentic  accounts  of  experi- 
ments made  by  himself:  though  I  nevei»can  think 
of  his  book  without  thinking,  at  the  same  time, 
of  the  gross  and  scandalous  plagiarisms,  which  he 
has  committed  upon  Tull.  Without  meniionins; 
particulars,  the  "  Honourable  Member"  will,  I 
am  sure,  know  what  I  mean,  if  this  page  should 
ever  have  the  honour  to  fall  under  his  eye  ;  and 


.ttt  abiuidcr,  anil  the  plants  a  yooc  iisuiMU  on 
the  ridge,  there  are  ten  thousand,  eight  hundred 
and  thirty  turnips  on  the  acre  of  ground,  and 
therefore,  for  an  acre  to  weigh  thirty-three  tons, 
each  turnip,  must  weigh,  very  nearly  sezen, 
fiounds.  After  the  time  iiere  spoken  of,  I  had  an 
acre  or  two  at  the  cikI  of  a  large  field,  transplant- 
ed on  the  Ijthoi'july,  which  probably  weighed 
fifty  tons  an  cere.  I  delayed  to  have  them 
weighed  'till  a  fire  happened  in  some  of  my  iarm 
buildings,  which  produced  a  further  delay, 'and  so 
the  thing  was  not  done  at  all  ;  but,  I  weighed 
one  wagon  load,  the  turnips  of  which  averaged 
eleven  fiounds  each  ;  and,  several  weighed  four, 
teen  pounds  each.     My  very  largest,  upon  Long 


right  owner 

However,  Mr.  Curwen,  in  his  book,  gives  an 
account  of  the  wonderful  effects  of  moving  the 
ground  between  plants  in  rows  ;  and  he  tells  us 
of  an  experiment,  which  he  made,  and  which 
proved,  that  from  ground  just  ploughed, in  a  very 
dry  time  an  exhalation  of  many  tons  weight,  per 
acre  look  place  during  the  first  twenty-four  hours. 


duce  was  Irom  transfilanted  plants  ;  though,  at 
Hyde  Park,  I  have  many  turnips  of  more  than 
ten  pounds  weight  each  from  sown  plants,  some 
of  which  on  account  of  the  great  perfection  in 
their  qualities,  I  have  selected,  and  am  now 
planting  out,  for  seed. 

I  will  now  give  a  full  account  of  mv  transplant- 
ling   at   Hyde  Park.      In  a  part  of 'the  ground, 


,1,0.  ;.,  ,1  c    i w.v-'"u' ■'"u.o.i.ig    <ii    xiyuc  i-arK.       in  a  part  ot  the  eround, 

that  in  the  course  of  about  a  week,  the  exhala- which  was  put  into  ridges  and  sown,  I  scattered 
tion  ceased  ;  and  that  during  the  whole  period,'the  seed  along  very  thinly  upon  the  top  of  the 
the  ground  though  in  the  same  f  eld,  which  hadridge.  But,  however  thinly  you  may  attempt  to 
not  been  filoughed  when  the   other  ground  ^yz^,scatter  such  small  seeds,  there  will  always  be  too 


exhaled  not  an  ounce  !  When  I  read  this  in  Mr. 
Curwen's  book,  which  was  before  I  had   read 


T.T,     T  ^r.\\^A  ,^  A  \r     Y     •  .-«v.guuu  a,=u.     X   auucicu   mcsc  piants  to  stand  as 

liLL,  1  ca  led  to   mind,  that,  having   once  dug  they  came  up:  and  they  stood  much  too  ionij, 

the  ground  between  some  rows  oi fiart  of  a  plot""  -— —  -r  -« -.  :r  ,    _  ,  ..  S' 

of  cabbages  in  my  garden,  in  order  to  plant  some 


late  peas,  I  perceived  (it  was  in  a  dry  time)  the 
cabbages,  the  next  morning,  in  the  part  recently 
I,  dug,  with  large  drofis  of  dew  hanging  on  the 
edges  of  the  leaves,  and  in  the  other,  or  undug 
part  of  the  plot,  no  drops  at  all.     I  had  forgotten 


English  Husbandry 

From  this  digression  I  return  to  the  history, 
first  of  my  English  transplanting.  I  saw,  at  once, 
that  the  only  way  to  ensure  a  crop  of  turnips  was, 
by  transfi'antation.  The  next  year,  therefore,  I 
prepared  a  field  o^  five  acres  and  another  of 
twelve.  I  made  ridges,  in  the  manner  described 
tor  sowing  ;  and,  on  the  7tli  of  June,  in  the  first 
field,  on  the  20th  of  July,  in  the  second  field,  I 
planted,  my  plants.  I  ascertained  to  an  exact- 
ness, that  there  were  thirty  three  tons  to  an  acre. 
hn  ughout  the  whole  seventeen  acres.  Afier 
his,  I  never  used  any  other  method,  I  never  saw 
above  half  as  great  a  crop  in  any  other  person's 
land;  and,  though  we  read  of  much  greater  in 
agricultural  firize  re/iorts,  they  must  have  been 
of  the  extent  of  a  single  acre,  or  something  in 
that  way.     In  my  usual  order,  the   ridges  four 


many  plants,  if  the  tillage  be  good  and  the  seed 
good  also.  I  suffered  these  plants  to  stand  as 
they  came  up  :  and  they  stood  much  too  long, 
on  account  of  my  want  of  hands,  or,  rather,  mV 
want  of  time  to  attend  to  give  my  directions  in 
the  transplanting  ;  and,  indeed,  my  example  too  ; 
for  I  met  not  with  a  man  who  knew  how  to^.c 
a  plant  in  the  ground  ;  and  strange  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, more  than  half  the  bulk  of  crop  depends  on 
a  little,  trifling,  contemptible  twist  of  the  setti7/g 
Stic/:,  or  diddle  ;  a   thing  very  well  known  to  all 


,  ,,  ,  .  .     "       "-"  '  """    i  •■•-n.i  ont/v,  ui  luuuic  ;  a   iiiinir  very  well  known  to  a  1 

knew  the   ca^.e-   till  I  read  the  real    Father  0/ gardeners  in  the   case    of  cabbages,  and    about 
hnsflish  Husbandru.  ...i,;_r.     .1 r i    ..  •■■      •         .'^     '       .      """"' 


whicli,  tiierefore,  I  will  give,  by  and  by,  very 
plain  instructions, 

Tlius  puzzled,  and  not  being  able  to  spare  time 
to  do  the  job  myself,  I  was  one  day  looking  at  my 
poor  plants,  which  were  daily  suffering  for  want 
of  removal,  and  was  thinking  how  glad  I  should 
be  ol  one  of  the  Churchers  at  Botley,  who,  I 
thought  to  myself,  would  soon  clap  me  out  my 
turnip  patch.  At  this  very  time,  and  into  the 
field  itself,  came  a  cousin  of  one  of  these  Church- 
ers, who  had  lately  arrived  from  England  !  It 
was  very  strange  ;  but  literally  the  fact. 

To  work  the  Churcher  and  I  went,  and,  with 
the  aid  of  persons  to  pull  up  the  plants  and  bring 
them  to  us,  we  planted  out  about  two  acres,  in 
the  mornings  and  evenings  of  six  days;  for  the 
weather  was  too  hot  for  us  to  keep  out  afie,- 
breakfast,  until  about  two  hours  before  sunset. 
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T  here  was  a  Iriend  staying  willi  me,  who  helpedi 
VIS  plant,  and  who  did,  indeed,  as  much  of  the 
woik  as  Churclier  or  I. 

The  time  when  this  was  done,  was  from  the 
21st  of  August,  one  Sunday  and  one  day  of  no 
planting,  having  intermitted.  Every  body  knows 
that  this  is  the  very  Iwtlest  season  of  the  year 
and,  as  it  happened,  this  was,  last  suinmer,  the 
very  driest  also.  The  weather  had  been  liol  and 
dry  from  the  leat/i  of  Jugust ;  and  so  it  contin 
ucd  to  tl'.e  \'llli  of  Sefilembcr.  Any  gentleman 
vho  has  kept  a  journal  of  last  year,  upon  Long 
Jsland,  wjil  know  this  to  be  correct.  Who  would 
have  tho'.ight  to  see  these  plants  thrive  ?  Who 
■would  have  thought  to  see  them  live  ?  The  next 
day  after  being  planted,  their  leaves  crumbled 
between  our  fingers  like  the  old  leaves  cf  trees. 
In  two  days  there  was  no  more  appearance  of  a 
crop  upon  the  ground,  than  there  was  of  a  crop 
on  the  turnpike  road.  But  on  the  2d  of  Septem 
ber,  as  I  have  it  in  my  memorandum  book,  the 
plants  began  to  show  life  ;  and,  before  tlie  rain 
came,  on  the  1 2th,  the  piece  began  to  have  an 
air,  and,  indeed,  to  grow  and  to  promise  a  good 
crop. 

I  will  speak  of  the  bulk  of  this  crop  by  and  by. 
but,  I  must  here  mention  another  transplants 
tion  that  I  made  in  the  latter  end  of  July.  A 
plot  of  ground,  occupied  by  one  of  my  earliest 
sowings,  had  the  turnips  standing  on  it  in  rows 
at  eighteen  inches  asunder,  and  at  a  foot  asun- 
der in  the  rows.  Towards  the  middle  of  July  I 
found,  that  one  half  of  the  rows  must  be  taken 
away,  or  that  the  whole  would  be  of  little  value. 
Having  pulled  up  the  plants,  I  intended  to  trans- 
plant  them  (as  they  say  of  bishops)  from  the  gar- 
den to  the  field  :  but,  I  had  no  ground  ready. 
However,  I  did  not  like  to  throw  away  these 
plants,  which  had  already  bulbs  as  large  as  hen's 
eggs.  They  were  carried  into  the  cellar,  where 
they  lay  in  a  heap,  till  (which  would  soon  happen 
in  such  hot  weather)  they  began  to  ferment.  This 
made  the  most  of  their  leaves  turn  white.  Un- 
willing, still,  to  throv/  them  away,  I  next  laid 
them  071  the  grass  in  front  of  the  house,  where 
they  got  the  dews  in  the  night,  and  they  were 
covered  with  a  mat  during  the  day,  except  two 
days,  when  they  were  overlooked,  or,  ratlier  neg 
lected.  The  heat  was  very  great,  and,  at  last, 
supposing  these  plants  dead,  I  did  not  cover 
them  any  more.  There  they  lay  abandoned  till 
the  24ili  Ju!y,  on  which  day  I  began  plantini,' 
cabbages  in  my  field.  I  tlicn  though  I  would  try 
the  hardiness  of  a  Kiita  Baga  Plant.  I  took 
these  same  abandoned  plants,  without  a  morsel 
ox  grer-n  left  about  them  ;  planted  them  in  a  i)an 
of  the  piece  of  cabbages  ;  and  they,  a  hundred 
and  six  in  number,  weighed  when  they  were 
taken  up  in  December,  nine  hundred  and  one 
J>ounds.  One  of  these  turnips  weighed  tivclve 
pounds  and  a  half. 

But,  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  tliis  was  in 
ground  which  had  been  got  up  in  my  best  man 
ner  ;  that  it  had  some  of  the  best  of  manure  ;  and 
that  uncommon  pains  were  taken  by  myself  in 
the  putting  in  of  the  plants.  This  experiment 
shows,  what  a  hardy  plant  this  is  ;  but  I  must 
caution  tiie  reader  against  a  belief  that  it  is  ci 
ther  desirable  or  prudent  to  put  this  quality  to  so 
severe  a  test.  There  is  no  necessity  for  it,  in 
general :    and,    indeed,   the   rule    is,    that   the 


shorter  time  the  plants  are  out  of  the  ground  the 
better. 

But,  as  to  the  business  of  transplanting,  there 
is  one  very  material  observation  to  make.  The 
ground  ought  to  be  as  fresh  ;  that  is  to  say,  as 
recently  moved  by  the  plough,  as  possible,  and 
that  for  the  reasons  before  stated.  The  way  I 
go  on  IS  this  :  My  land  is  put  up  into  ridges,  as 
described  under  the  head  of  manner  of  sowing 
This  is  done  beforehand,  several  days  ;  or,  it  may 
be,  a  week  or  more.  When  we  have  our  plants 
and  hands  all  ready,  the  ploughman  begins  and 
turns  in  the  ridges  ;  that  is  to  say,  ploughs  the 
ground  back  again,  so  that  the  top  of  the  new 
ploughed  ridge  stands  over  the  place  where  the 
channel,  or  gutter,  or  deep  furrow,  was,  before 
he  began.  As  soon  as  he  had  finished  the  first 
ridge,  the  planters  plant  it,  while  he  is  plough 
ing  the  second  :  and  so  on  throughout  the  field. 
That  this  is  not  a  very  tedious  process  the  rea- 
der needs  only  to  be  told,  that,  in  1816,  I  had 
fifty. two  feres  of  Ruta  Baga  planted  in  this  way  ; 
ind  I  think  I  had  more  than  fifty  thousand  bush 
els.  A  smart  hand  will  plant  half  an  acre  a  day, 
with  a  girl  or  boy  to  drop  the  plants  for  him.  I 
had  a  man,  who  planted  an  acre  a  day,  many  a 
time.  But,  supposing,  that  a  quarter  of  an  acre 
is  a  day's  work.  What  are  four  day's  work 
vvlien  put  in  competition  with  the  value  of  an 
acre  of  this  invaluable  root  ?  And  what  farmei- 
is  there,  who  has  common  industry,  who  would 
grudge  to  bend  his  oiv7i  back  eight  or  twelve 
clayS;  for  the  sake  of  keeping  all  his  stock  through 
the  spring  months,  wlien  dry  food  is  loathsome 
to  them,  and  when  grass  is  by  nature  denied  ? 

Observing  well  what  has  been  said  about  earth 
perfectly  fresh,  and  never  foi-getting  this,  let  us 
now  talk  about  the  act  of  planting  ;  the  mere  me 
hanical  operation  of  putting  the  plant  into  the 
ground.  We  have  a  setting-stick,  whicli  should  be 
the  tup  of  a  spade-handle  cut  off,  about  ten  inches 
below  the  eye.  It  must  be  pointed  smoothly  ; 
and,  if  it  be  shod  with  thin  iron,  that  is  to  say, 
■overed  with  an  iron  sheath,  it  will  work  more 
smoothly,  and  do  its  business  the  better. — At  any 
rate  the  point  should  be  nicely  smoothed,  and  so 
siiould  the  whole  of  the  tool.  The  planting  is 
performed  like  that  of  cabbage  plants,  but,  as  I 
have  met  with  very  few  person,  out  of  the  mar 
kei  gardens  and  gentlemen's  gardens  in  Eng 
land,  who  know  how  to  plant  a  cabbage  plant,  so 
I  am  led  to  suppose,  that  very  few,  comparative- 
ly speaking,  know  how  to  plant  &  turnip  plant. 

You  constantly  hear  people  saj',  that  they  wait 
for  a  shower,  in  order  to  put  out  their  cabbap;e 
ph^nts.  Never  was  there  an  error  more  general 
and  more  complete  in  all  its  parts.  Instead  of 
rainy  weather  being  the  best  time,  it  is  the  very 
worst  time,  for  this  business  of  transplantation, 
wliether  of  cabbages,  or  of  any  thing  else,  from  a 
lettuce  plant  to  an  apple  tree.  I  have  proved  the 
fact  in  scores  upon  scores  of  instances.  The  first 
time  that  I  had  any  experience  of  the  matter  was 
in  the  planting  out  of  a  plot  of  cabbages  in  my 
garden  at  Wilmington,  in  Delaware.  I  planted 
in  dry  weather,  and,  as  I  had  always  done,  in 
such  cases,  I  watered  the  plants  heavily:  but, 
being  called  away  for  some  purpose,  I  left  one 
row  unwalcred,  and  it  happened,  that  it  so  con- 
tinued without  my  observing  it,  till  the  next  day 
The  sun  had  so  completely  scorched  it  by  the 


next  night,  that,  when  I  repeated  my  watering  of 
the  rest,  I  left  it,  as  being  unworthy  of  my  care, 
intending  to  plant  some  other  thing  in  the  ground 
occupied  by  this  dead  row.  But,  in  a  few  days, 
I  saw,  that  it  was  not  dead.  It  grew  soon  after- 
wards, and,  in  the  end,  the  cabbages  of  my  dead 
row  were  not  only  larger,  but  earlier  in  leaving, 
than  any  of  the  rest  of  the  plot. 

The  reason  is  this;  if  plants  are  put  into  wet 
earth,  the  setting-stick  squeeses  the  earth  up 
against  the  tender  fibres  in  a  mortar-tike  state. — 
The  sun  comes  and  bakes  this  mortar  into  a  sort 
of  glazed  clod.  The  hole  made  by  the  stick  is 
also  a  smooth  sided  hole,  which  retains  its  form, 
and  presents,  on  every  side,  an  impenetrable  sub- 
stance to  the  fibres.  In  short,  such  as  the  hole 
is  made,  such  it,  in  a  great  measure  remains,  and 
the  roots  are  cooped  up  in  this  sort  of  well,  in- 
stead of  having  a  free  course  left  them  to  seek 
their  food  on  every  side.  Besides  this,  the  fibres 
get,  from  being  wet  when  planted,  into  a  small 
compass.  They  all  cling  about  the  tap  root  and 
are  stuck  on  it  by  the  wet  dirt,  in  which  state,  if 
a  hot  sun  follow,  they  are  all  baked  together  in  a 
lump,  and  cannot  stir.  On  the  contrary,  when 
put  into  ground  iiJiwet,  the  reverse  of  all  this 
takes  place;  and,  the  fresh  earth  will,  under  any 
sun,  supply  moisture  in  quantity  sufficient. 
{To  be  continued^ 

ON  TRENCH-PLOUGHED  LAND, 

AND    HOW    TO    FIX    THE    PLOUGH. 

In  Mr.  Young's  Six  Month's  Tour,  is  noted  an 
experiment  tried  in  trench-ploughing ;  and  we 
cannot  do  greater  honour  to  him,  than  to  give  it 
to  our  readers  in  his  own  words  as  follows  ; 

The  capital  improvement  effected  in  tillage, 
consists  in  trench  ploughing,  viz.  A  field  of 
eleven  acres  v.'as  ploughed,  the  rent  of  which  was 
seven  pounds,  and  sown  with  barley,  &c.  and 
produced  as  follows  :  Six  acres  produced  170 
bushels,  which  sold  for  50/.  Three  acres  were 
sown  with  turnips,  and  sold  for  15/.  Another 
acre  was  sold  for  4/.  Besides  these  articles,  the 
field  produced  five  bushels  of  vetches,  which  sold 
for  2/.  three  do.  of  white  peas,  do,  I/,  thirty  do. 
of  common  potatoes,  do.  4/  nine  do.  of  early  po- 
tatoes, do.  2/.  which  is  per  acre,  51.  5s.  5d.  ster- 
ling. This  crop  is,  upon  the  whole,  very  consid- 
erable. The  land  was  before  supposed  to  be 
very  bad,  and  the  rent  trifling,  besides,  this  spe- 
cies of  improvement  has  been  generally  suppos-  . 
ed  to  operate  very  little  at  first,  the  sourness  of 
the  under  stratum  of  the  soil  requiring  some 
time  to  be  sv/eetened  and  meliorated  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  atmosphere,  so  that  such  product 
of  the  first  crop  must  be  thought  a  very  great 

I'hc  next  year  the  same  land  was  sown,  as  be- 
fore, after  tiench-ploughing,  and  yielded  twenty 
five  per  cent,  over  last  year's  proceeds.  The 
third  year  it  was  sown  with  oats  and  beans,  and 
yielded  a  profit  the  same  as  the  first.  We  can- 
not avoid  taking  notice,  that  the  trier  of  these 
experiments  seems  to  have  no  idea  of  the  grand 
point  ;  namely,  that  of  again  turning  up  the  sod, 
when  the  roots,  &:c.  were  all  rotten  and  turned  to 
manure,  w  hich  would  certainly  be  the  case,  by 
the  time  the  first  crop  was  reaped.  It  appears 
that  the  success  in  crops  was  all  produced  from 
maiden  earth,  without  any  assistance  from  ma- 
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miic  ;  Init  it  ihe  whole  suilace  had  been  lurnccl 
uP)  when  rested  or  rotten  by  an  inferior  1"l>11o\v 
year,  the  proprietor  would  have  found  it  enrich 
ed  beyond  expectation,  and  might  l>ave  promised 
himself,  if  possible,  a  double  return ;  and  it 
might  have  been  worked  with  two  horses  in  a 
plough,  as  the  land  would  be  light  and  mellow, 
after  the  first  breaking  up.  ^Ve  have  had  seve- 
ral experiments  tried,  on  different  sorts  of  land, 
and  every  one  proves,  beyond  a  doubt,  that,  of  all 
the  improvements,  none  is  equal  to  trench  piough- 
ing. 

How  tofx  the filough  for  trench-ploughing. 

Though  several  learned  authors  have  admit 
ted,  of  the  probable  advantages  of  trench-plough- 
ing, yet  we  do  not  remember  one  that  has  entered 
h^rtily  upon  the  cause,  or  has  pointed  out  a  me- 
thod  how  the  farmer  could  perform  the  work 
with  any  reasonable  degree  ot  expense.  When 
we  have  fixed  upon  the  ground  to  be  trench 
ploughed,  our  next  step  is  to  try  the  depth  or 
staple  of  the  soil  with  a  spade,  and  from  this  we 
can  judge  what  depth  we  would  have  it  plough- 
ed, and  fix  the  ploughs  and  irons  accordingly.  If 
the  land  be  good  and  deep,  the  weeds  and  grass 
run  deep  also  ;  consequently,  the  upper  stratum 
or  what  compiles  the  soil,  is  thick  :  in  this  case, 
the  first  plough  must  be  fixed  so  as  to  run  quite 
under  all  the  roots,  by  which  the  next  furrow, 
when  turned,  will  be  all  fresh  mould,  or  what  is 
called  maiden  earth,  this  being  lurneil  over  the 
first  furrow,  which  now  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
trench,  is  what  the  corn  is  to  grow  in,  the  ensuing 
year,  therefore  must  be  a  proper  depth  or  thick- 
ness, for  that  purpose.  If  the  land  have  a  tole- 
rable good  bottom,  you  cannot  go  too  deep  ;  but 
if  it  be  a  very  tough,  hungry  clay,  or  a  poor,  red 
or  white  sand,  in  either  of  these  cases  it  may  be 
prudent  not  to  go  so  deep  the  first  year,  as  the 
clay  will  be  worse  to  break  into  small  particles  ; 
but  whether  clay  or  sand,  it  may  be  too  deep  for 
the  roots  of  the  plants  to  penetrate  through  in 
order  to  feed  in  the  under  stratum,  which  they 
will  stand  in  need  of,  in  such  poor  soil ;  therefore, 
in  such  land,  go  a  moderate  depth  the  first  year 
and  add  a  little  more  the  next  trenching,  lor  an 
ensuing  crop. 

Any  common  plough,  without  altering,  will 
turn  the  first  furrow,  and  all  that  is  wanted  in  the 
next  is  to  add  to  the  mouki-board  a  cast  ofFboard, 
in  order  to  raise  the  second  furrow  over  the  first; 
and  which  board  is  fixed,  after  the  following  man- 
ner : — The  first  thing  to  be  observed  is,  to  have 
the  wing  of  your  plough-share  so  broad  as  will 
cut  your  furrow  clean  the  breadth  you  intend  it : 
suppose  it  be  ten  inches,  measuring  from  the 
point  of  the  wing  to  the  land  side,  in  this  case  the 
wing  will  be  about  five  inches,  you  must  have  a 
thin'  plate  of  iron  about  two  and  a  half  inches 
broad,  welded  across  the  upper  side  of  the  wing 
of  the  socket,  stretching  from  the  breast  of  the 
plough  to  the  point  of  the  wing  ;  about  half  an 
inch  of  one  edge  only  is  to  be  welded,  the  re- 
maining two  inches  is  to  remain  open  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  flat  socket,  to  admit  a  thin  end  of  the 
turn-off  board  t.'icrein;  the  said  turn  off  board 
must  be  about  four  inches  broad,  and  so  long  as 
will  reach  from  the  wing  of  the  socket  to  the 
breech  of  the  plough  ;  it  must  be  about  two 
inches  thick,  and  have  a  bracket  at  the  nnder 
side  in  the  nature  of  a  foot  of  a  fender,  which 


bracket  must  bear  upon  the  mould-board  of  the 
plough,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  cast-ofT board, 
that  it  might  bear  the  weight  of  the  sod  when  it 
rises.  There  must  run  horizontally  through  this 
board,  a  small  iron  bolt,  one  end  must  be  crook- 
ed like  T  ;  this  is  to  go  into  a  long  nich  made  in 
tlie  breast  of  the  plough  ;  when  in,  it  must  turn; 
half  round  tliat  it  may  hold  fast  tlierein,  by  which 
means  it  will  bind  fast  the  turn-off  board,  with- 
out any  other  help  than  this  bolt,  the  bracket 
under  and  one  end  being  made  thin  to  go  into  the 
socket,  that  is,  in  the  wing-share,  it  will  be  sufii 
ciently  strong.  As  many  inches  thick  as  you 
have  turned  the  first  sod,  so  many  inches  the 
hind  part  of  the  board  must  be  raised  from  the 
sole  of  the  plough,  measuring  at  the  breech,  so 
that  the  sod  (as  soon  as  it  parts  from  the  wing  of 
the  share)  rises  gradually  until  it  comes  to  the 
breech  of  the  plough,  then  it  turns  fairly  off  and 
it  falls  upon  the  first  furrow.  This  is  all  the 
addition  or  alteration  that  is  wanted  for  perform- 
ing tiiis  valuable  piece  of  work  of  trench  plough- 
ing; it  is  so  simple  and  easy  that  no  doubt  but 
any  common  ploughman  may  fix  it  for  about  %\. 
In  my  next,  I  shall  point  out  the  proper  season 
for  trench  ploughing,  with  a  few  philosophical 
reasons,  relating  to  the  salts  in  the  air,  and  the 
accidents  and  diseases  to  which  grain  and  seed  is 
liable.  K.  C. 


Oil  of  Pumpkin  Seed. 


ail  could  be  made  annually  in  the  Uinted  Statcsj 
from  the  seeds  that  are  wasted  or  given  to  cattle 
:ind  pigs.  This  is  worth  saving  ;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  bread,  pies,  soups,  dishes,  feed,  &c. 
afforded  by  pumpkins,  we  shall  have  a  good  and 
wholesome  home-made  vegetable  oil  for  lamps 
and  food. 

~i>i  effectual  Method  of  fireserving  Poultry 
Houses  free  from  Vermin. 

TO  THE   EDITOR  OF  THE  AMF.niCAN'  FARMER. 

Sir, 

As  I  do  not  know  that  you  have  positively 
interdicted  all  communications  from  farmeresses, 
I  must  ask  you  to  record  a  grand  discovery, 
which  I  consider  myself  to  have  made,  in  the  noble 
art  of — raising fioulfry. 

It  may  save  much  trouble  to  my  sister  house- 
wives, to  whoin,  according  to  the  order  prescrib- 
ed by  the  lordu  of  the  creation,  this  department  of 
domestic  economy  has  been  assigned.  It  is  well 
known,  that  in  this  brand)  of  our  humble  duties, 
the  greatest  difficulty  arises  from  our  poultry 
houses  being  so  much  infested  with  vermin  ;  or, 
^o  be  more  plain,  in  the  slang  of  the  poultry  yard, 
with  chicken  lice.  Now,  I  have  proved,  by  long 
experience,  that  they  will  not  resort  to  houses 
wherein  the  roots,  nest  boxes,  &c.  Sec.  are  made 
oi sassafras  wood.  You  may  smile,  and  ask  me 
the  reason  of  it :  I  tell  you  I  am  no  nhilosopher, 
ottr  business,  you  know,  is  with  /ilain  duty  and 
matter  of  fact,  almost  denied  the  faculty  of  rea- 
son, and  pcsitively  forbidden  to  exercise  what  we 
have  ;  hence  a  learned  woman,  you  know,  is  the 
most  odious  animal  in  creation  ;  and  if  a  lady 
dare  to  read  a  word  of  natural  philosophy,  it  is 
at  the  expense  of  never  getting  married.  I3ut  I 
tell  you,  sassafras  wood  will  keep  lice  out  of 
hen  houses:  I  know  it  to  be  a  fact,  and  when 
you  will  tell  me,  why  it  is,  that  chips  of  cedar 
wood  or  tobacco  will  keep  woollen  free  from 
moths,  then  I  will  endeavour  to  tell  you  why  it 
is  that  sassafras  wood  will  keep  away  chicken 
lice  :  one  is  universally  known  to  be  true,  the 
other  is  no  less  true,  though  less  known. 

A  SPINSTER. 


C.  S.  RafnesQue,  Esq.  to  Doct.  Samuel  Mitchell. 
J\l'eiv  Tork,  2Qth  Feb.  1819. 

While  I  was  at  Harmony,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Wabash,  in  the  state  of  Indiana,  last  summer,  I 
was  told  by  the  industrious  German  Society  of 
the  Harmonites,  that  instead  of  throwing  away 
or  giving  to  the  pigs  the  seeds  of  their  pumpkins, 
as  is  usually  done  all  over  the  country,  they  col 
lected  them  and  made  an  oil  from  them  which 
they  use  for  all  the  purposes  of  lamp  oil  and 
olive  oil.  It  is  well  known,  that  all  the  different 
species  and  varieties  of  pumpkins  (genus  cucur- 
bita  Linnsus)  afford  an  oil  which  has  valuable 
medical  properties,  possessing  in  the  highest  de- 
gree the  refrigerative  quality  ;  but  I  had  never 
heard  before  of  its  being  made  on  a  large  scale, 
and  for  economical  uses. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  this  fact  to  some 
of  our  enlightened  farmers,  to  induce  them  to 
imitate  the    worthy  Harmonites,  and  I  recom- 
mend highly  the  practice,  as  likely  to  become 
eminently   beneficial.     The   pumpkin  seeds  af- 
ford their  oil  with  the  greatest  facility  and  abun- 
dance.    One  gallon  of  seeds  will  give  about  half 
a  gallon  of  oil.     They  may  be  pressed  like  rape 
and  flax  seed.     Their  oil  is  clear,  limpid  pale, 
scentless,  and   when   used  for  salad  instead  of 
sweet  oil,  has  merely  ».  faint  insipid  taste  ;  it  burns 
well,  and  without  smoke.     Those  advantages  en 
title  it  to  our  attention  as  an  indigenous  produc 
tion  of  the   first  necessity.     Pumpkins  grow  all 
over  the  United  States,  from  Maine  to  Louisiana 
and  with  such  luxuriance,  as  to  produce  some- 
times as  much  as  50,000  lbs.  weight   of  fruits, 
and  about  2000  lbs.  weight  of  seeds,  in  one  acre 
)f  Indian  corn  without  injuring  the  crop  of  corn. 
Those  2000  lbs.  of  seeds  might  produce  about 
200  gallons  of  oil,  worth  about  200  dollars.  I  cal- 
culate that  about  two  millions  of  gallons  of  such|tensions,  in  the  pen  of  ct)l.  Taylor,  of  Caroline, 


WHEAT,   TURNIPS,   POTATOES   AND 
PUMPKINS. 

A  comparison  has  been  instituted  between  the 
pretensions  of  these  several  articles,  as  respects 
t.lieir  capacity  to  yield  nutriment  for  human  and 
animal  subsistence,  from  a  given  quantity  of  land. 
Each  has  its  champion,  and  all  have  been  assail- 
ed, and  defended  in  their  turn,  with  equal  perti- 
nacity and  zeal.  The  conflict,  if  not  bloody,  is 
likely  to  be  long  and  obstinate. 

The  two  first  have  been  taken  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Mr.  Cobbett,  and  therefore  have  little 
to  apprehend  if  the  merits  of  their  cause  be,  in 
any  measure,  equal  to  the  untiring  zeal  and 
firmness  of  their  advocate. 

As  long  as  the  Irish  retain  their  character  for 
gratitude,  the  potato  will  never  want  a  cham- 
pion ;  for  they  are  not  apt  to  forget,  that  '•  the 
friend  in  need  is  the  friend  indeed." 

The  pumpkin  finds  an  able  asserter  of  its  pre- 
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Tlie  potato  is  strenuously  denounced  by  Air. 
Cobbetl,  as  coniaining,  when  analyzed,  chiefly, 
dirty  luater  and  straw.  Col.  Taylor  agrees,  after 
trial,  with  Sir  Arthur  Younp;,  that  "  hoi^s  will  die 
on  them,  raw  or  boiled,"  and  has  no  better  opin- 
ion of  turni/is,  but  probably  does  not  mean  Mr. 
Cobbetl's  /irofege,  the  ruta  baga  or  Swedish 
turnip,  which,  by  the  by,  differs  visibly,  in  at 
least  tv/o  or  three  respects,  from  the  common 
turnip;  that  is,  it  will  bear  transplanting — the 
common  tuinip  will  not :  it  has  a  smooth  cab 
bage  leaf — the  common  turnip  is  known  to  have 
a  very  rough  leaf.  Again  :  It  will  remain  through 
the  winter  in  the  field,  with  little  or  no  deprecia- 
tion— the  common  turnip  will  not. 

We  shall  hereafter  collect  and  collate,  in  one 
view,  the  evidence  in  support  of  each,  leaving  the 
liusbandman  to  compare  what  has  been  said  by 
different  writers  with  his  own  experience;  and 
to  adopt  his  own  conclusions.  It  has  been  as 
serted,  that  the  potato  is  far  more  nuirilious, 
when  prepared  by  the  operation  of  steam,  and 
we  have  even  heard  it  maintained,  that  the  water 
in  which  potatoes  are  boiled,  is  absolutely  pui 
sonous  to  hogs. 

For  the  present  we  will  submit  an  extract  from 
a  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  who 
evidently  belongs  to  the  tribe  of  Potatoites  ;  af- 
ter which,  the  reader  will  find  the  cut  of  a  ma- 
chine (with  a  descriptive  explanation)  for  steam- 
ing potatoes  and  other  roots,*  borrowed  from  the 
ntemoirs  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

"  It  wd!  be  admitted,  that,  in  this  country,  20 
bushels  of  wheat;  of  60  lbs.  is  a  good* crop,  anc 
far  above  the  average  of  the  state ;  and,  also, 
that  land  of  such  a  quality  will,  on  a  par  of  sea 
sons,  yield  30f)  bushels  of  potatoes  ;  which,  when 
first  taken  up,  will  weigh  more  than  70  lbs.  pei 
bushel ;  for  a  bushel  kept  in  a  dry,  open  cellav 
all  winter,  and  whose  loss  of  weight  must,  from 
appearances,  be  considerable,  weighs,  this  30lh 
March,  66  lbs. 

Sir  H.  Davy,  in  his  lectures  (sec.  3.  p.  133,) 
states  the  whole  quantity  of  nutritive  matter,  in 
1000  parts  of  American  wheat,  to  be  955,  and  in 
1000  parts  of  potatoes  to  be  from  200  to  260 — 
average,  230  :  thus,  an  acre  of  wheat,  yielding  20 
bushels  gives,  at  60  lbs.  per  bushel,  1200  lbs.  If 
1000  give  955,  1200  will  give  1 146  lbs.  the  ac- 
tual quantity  of  nutritive  matter  in  an  acre  oi 


wheat.     An  acre  of  potatoes,  yielding  300  bush 
els,  of  70  lbs.  gives  21,000  ;  then,  if  1000  give 
0,  21,000  will  give  4830  lbs.  the  actual  quan 


ity  of  nutritive  matter  in  an  acre  of  potatoes. 

This  root,  then,  is  not,  as  Mr.  Cobbett  asserts. 
"  'jiorse  than  useless,"  but,  on  the  contrary, 
worth  at  all  times,  at  least  one  fourth  of  the  price 
of  a  bushel  of  wheat ;  or,  give  it  its  full  value  as 
a  crop,  and  one  acre  contains  more  human  food 
than  four  acres  of  wheat — 1145X4=4584. 
This,  at  least,  is  the  only  true  standard  by  which 
lo  estimate  its  value  as  the  food  of  man.  But 
Mr.  C.  says,  value  wheat  at  16s.  what  are  the 
roots  worth  relatively  ?  It  may  be  answered  thus 
Four  acres  wheat,  80  bushels,  at  S2,  Si  60.  One 
acre  potatoes,  300  bushels,  at  53-^^  cents,  Sl60. 
Thus  then,  potatoes  are  relatively  worth  53  cents 
per  bushel  of  "0  lbs.  when  wheat  is  worth  S2  per 
bushel  of  60  lbs. 

As  food  for  animals,  the  valuable  properties  of 
potatoes  are  too  well  known  to  admit  of  question 
With  a  little  hay,  they  feed  oxen  ;  and,  pro- 
ducing excellent  beef  and  mutton  ;  in  cows  they 
greatly  increase  the  secretions  of  milk ;  steam- 
ed, they  fatten  horses  and  hogs — the  latter,  how 
ever,  not  firmly  ;  and  of  poultry  it  may  form  the 
only  food 


Mr.  Cobbett  dismisses  the  potato  as  being  for 
cattle,  sheep  or  hogs, ''  the  worst  of  all  green  or 
root  crops"-^Svvedish  turnips  the  very  best. — 
But  let  us  to  the  proof,  20  tons,  or  640  bushels  of 
70  lbs.  may  be  considered  with  us,  a  good  ave- 
age  crop — total  weight,  44800  lbs.  Sir  IT. 
Davy,  (in  the  aforementioned  table)  states — 1000 
parts  of  Swedish  turnip  yield  64  parts  of  nutri- 
tive matter.  Then,  if  1000  gives  04,  44800  will 
give  2867  1-5,  the  actual  quantity  of  nutritive 
matter  in  an  acre  of  Swedish  turnips.  The  re- 
lative value  of  each,  will  therefore  appear  thus  : 

lbs. 
One  acre  of  wheat  yielding  20  bushels  of 

60  lbs.  gives  of  human  food  1 145 

One  acre  of  Swedish  turnip,  640  bushels, 

ro  lbs.  2867 

One  acre  of  potatoes,  30  bushels,  70  lbs.     4830 


It  is  in  the  power  of  almost  every  farmer  to 
test  and  decide  upon  the  foregoing  statement ; 
accuracy  of  which  will,  no  doubt,  determine  him 
whether  he  ought,  or  ought  not,  to  continue  the 
fashion  of  cultivating  and  eating  such  a  "filthy" 
root  as  the  potato,  nine  tenths  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Cobbett,  consists  of  "  dirt,  straw  and 
water." 


Deacri/ition  of  a  SUaJn  Ajijiaratusfor  boiling  fiotatoes,  (urni/is,  ijfc.  for  cattle  ;  communicated  in 
a  letter  from  Mr.  John  Bell,  of  Overton- House,  England,  to  Mr.  Edward  T.  Grant,  of  Shrews- 
bury, A  fw  Jersey.     Comnmnicated  by  Reuben  Haines. 


*  That  our  subscribers  may  more  correctly 
appreciate  the  exjiense  of  conducting  a  work  of 
this  kind,  they  will  excuse  us  for  mentioning  that 
this  cut  alone  cost  us  SlO  ;  yet,  we  shall  have 
cuts  made  whenever  wc  find  them  necessary,  and 
can  get  them  done,  to  illustrate  the  construction 
of  either  new  implements  of  husbandry,  or  new 
systems  of  planting  or  of  cultivaiion. 

The  generous  encouragement  given  to  the 
Jtnerican  Parmer,  imposes  the  obligation  to 
spare  no  pains  in  making  it  useful.  To  this  ob- 
ject, therefore,  the  Editor  will  devote  his  hours 
of  leisure  from  official  duties,  with  pleasure  and 
zeal ;  satisfied,  if  the  proceeds  of  the  paper  de 
fray  the  expenses  actually  incurred  in  its  publi 
cation,  and  if  its  circulation  contribute,  in  some 
degree,  to  improve  the  practice  of  the  husband- 
man, on  whose  labours  ihc  comfort  and  wealth 
of  all  other  classes  so  much  depend. 


1 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  CUT.* 
A  Pot  to  heat  water  for  the  boiler. 
B  Boiler. 


C  Cislern  of  hot  water  to  supply  the  boiler,  regu- 
lated by  a  float  and  valve. 
D  Steam-pipe,  2  inches  diameter. 
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E  Stop-cock  to  turn  the  steam  on  or  off. 

F  Side  view  of  the  cistern  or  steaming-box. 

G  Opening  in  the  top  to  put  in  the  potatoes,  he 
to  be  tight  closed  while  steaming. 

II  Strong  wood  coupling. 

I  Bottom  iloor  of  the  steaming-box. 

K  Second  floor  raised  nine  inches  from  the  bot- 
tom, and  made  of  bars  of  cast  iron. 
Thfc  steam  is  introduced  into  the  open  space 

betwixt  the  floors,  by  means  of  the  pipe  D,  and 

passes  through  the  grate-bars  to  the  potatoes 

L  Coupling  frame  to  keep  the  cistern  firm. 

M  End  view  of  the  steaming  cistern  without  the 

door. 
N  N  Hinges  to  hang  the  door. 
O  O  i-'rame,  bolted  to  the  sides,  for  the  door  to 

shut  against. 
P  Floor  of  grate-bars. 
Q  Space  for  the  steam  betwixt  the  floors.     The 

door  to  be  made  to  fit  as  tight  as  possible,  to 

prevent  the  steam  from  escaping. 
R  A  door  for  a  boy  to  go  in  occasionally,  to  clean 

the  bottom  of  the  pan  from  sediment. 

My  steaming  cistern,  or  box,  is  made  with  five 
large  flags,  or  planks,  and  a  wood  door  ;  the 
whole  firmly  held  together  with  a  strong  wood 
coupling  frame.  They  should  not  be  less  than 
two  inches  tliick,  and  dovetailed  together,  as  the 
steam  is  very  powerful.  My  boiler  contains 
about  70  gallons  :  it  is  made  of  two  cast  iron  pans 
with  broad  rims,  one  turned  over  the  other  and 
screwed  to;<ether  with  a  joint  of  paint  and  flannel. 
It  should  be  about  half  full  of  water  when  in 
use. 


*  The  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer  recom- 
mends, fo.-  common  use,  on  a  small  scale,  a  more 
simple  contiivance,  consisting  of  a  large  iron 
pot,  put  up  in  the  usual  way  of  a  country  still, 
and  for  the  roots,  a  barrel  to  fit  tight  over  the  top 
of  a  pot,  with  holes  bored  in  the  bottom.  For  a 
cut  and  explanation  of  tiiis  contrivance,  see  Bord- 
Icy's  System  of  Husbandry.  We  shall  have  the 
cut  made  and  inserted  in  some  future  number  of 
our  papiir. 


CO.^l^lUXiCATlOX^. 


FOR  THE   AMERICAN  FARMER. 


To  the  Lieutenants  and  Miishipmen 

OF 

THE  UNITED  STATES'  NAVY. 

GENTI.F.MEN', 

Six  letters  have  been  addressed  to  Lord  Vis- 
count Melville,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  by  a 
"  Post  Captain,"  in  the  British  navy. 

Of  the  merit  of  these  letters  I  have  nothing  to 
say,  and  but  litile  of  the  facts  therein  stated,  and 
the  object  of  them  is  so  obvious,  that  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  trouble  you  on  that ;  nor  should 
they  have  been  mentioned  by  me,  but  to  justify 
the  course  I  have  taken  in  addressing  you.  His 
letters  are  calculated  to  produce  an  effect  in  Eng 
land,  which  is  in  opposition  to  the  best  interests 
of  this  country  :  mine,  I  hope,  will,  in  some  mea- 
sure counteract  it,  or,  at  least,  guard  us  against 


the  evils  which  his  arc  intended  to  bring  upon  us. 
With  the  good  of  my  country,  then,  in  view  ; 
with  the  honour  and  glory  of  its  navy  as  my  guide, 
I  appeal  to  you,  who  are  to  be  their  future  sup- 
port, their  pride  or  disgrace 

I  shall  not,  like  the  "  Post  Captain,"  complain 
of  the  ingratitude  of  your  country,  or  of  those 
who  administer  its  affairs.  I  shall  not,  like  him, 
rely  solely  on  those  measures  which  are  likely  to 
operate  on  your  private  interests,  to  produce  re- 
sults beneficial  to  that  country.  I  shall  not  en- 
deavour to  stimulate  you  by  the  hopes  of  those 
rewards,  which  it  is  the  peculiar  privilege  of  mo- 
narchy to  bestow.  1  shall  not  insult  you  by  en 
deavouring  to  work  on  your  vanity,  your  self-in- 
terest, or  your  resentment — I  shall  appeal  to  your 
more  exalted  feelings.  Your  country  has  ex 
tended  to  you  her  parental  care ;  the  navy  is  her 
favourite  child  ;  those  who  administer  her  affairs 
act  in  conformity  with  her  will  ;  her  honour  and 
interest  are  yours,  they  are  inseparable  ;  and  the 
highest  reward  you  can  hope  to  receive  from 
her,  is  her  applause.  This  she  has  bestowed 
when  it  was  merited,  and  for  whatever  services 
you  have  rendered  her,  you  have  been  most  am- 
ply remunerated.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  address 
such  feelings  as  may  be  supposed  to  influence  the 
officers  of  the  British  navy.  I  appeal,  then,  to 
your  patriotism,  your  pride  and  your  good  sense 
Perhaps  I  may  not  be  found  equal  to  the  task  1 
have  undertaken,  (which  is  to  explain  to  you 
what  are  the  true  interests  of  your  country,  and, 
of  course,  your  own)  but  I  beg  that  my  good  in 
tendons  may  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  in 
whatever  I  may  prove  wanting,  I  ask  of  you  to 
extend  to  me  the  same  indulgence,  which  your 
counuy  has  extended  to  you,  wiienever  you  fail 
ed  of  success,  for  want  of  strength,  and  not  of 
will. 

I  shall  address  you  in  the  language  of  friend 
ship,  and  as  there  is  no  friendship  vvithout  can 
lour,  I   shall  be   candid  ;  it  is  the   province  of 
friendship  to  expose  to  us  our  faults.     In  the  cha- 
racter, then,  of  a   candid  friend,  I  shall  assume 
Lhe  privilege  of  guarding  you  against  such  errors 
as  may  be  likely  to  operate  against  the  interests 
of  that  country  for  whom  you  have,  at  all  times, 
shown  a  willingness  to  lay  down  your  lives.     1 
hope  I  shall  be  able  to  do  so  without  offending. 
I  may  be  asked,  why  I  have  confined  this  ad 
dress   to    you  ?  Why  not  extend  it    to    higher 
classes  ?     I  answer,  that  the  advance  of  officers 
in  our  navy  must  necessarily  keep  pace  with  its 
gradual  increase  ;  that  those  whom  I  now   ad- 
dress, are  those  who  are  most  likely  to  be  in 
command  when  our  navy  shall  be  in  its  greatest 
trength  ;  that  my  advice  to  those  whose  expe 
rieiicc  has  been  our  successful  guide,  would  be 
more  than  useless — it  would  be  presumptuous 
besides,  I  am  comparatively,  young  in  years,  per 
laps  actually   more  so  than  some  whom  I  now 
address  ;  and  youth  has  no  privileges  over  age. 
Besides,  it  is  the  nature  of  a  man  to  wear  away  and 
to  die ;  and  even  were  it  necessary  to  produce  an 
effect  on  those,  I  should  not  make  the  exertion, 
lest  when  the  lime  arrived,  when  benefits  might 
be  expected  from  them,  their  age  or  death  might 
render  them  nugntory.     You  are  advancing  into 


you,  and  render  yourselves  worthy  of  the  confi- 
dence of  your  country.  The  honour  of  your 
country's  flag  shall  be  entrusted  to  you  ;  thou- 
sands of  human  lives  and  millions  worm  of  pub- 
lic property  will  be  dependent  for  safety  upon 
yoiir  skill.  The  applause  of  mill  ions  of  freemen 
will  reward  your  success ;  eternal  infamy  will 
punish  your  want  of  those  fju;^lificaiions,  which 
your  country  has  a  right  to  expect  of  you,  and 
for  which  she  is  now  fostering  you,  when  she  can 
derive  no  immediate  advantages  from  your  ser- 
vice, equivalent  to  the  benefits  you  receive. 

Peace  is  the  proper  time  to  prepare  for  war. 
Youth  is  the  proper  time  to  prepare  for  age. 
JVow  is  the  proper  time  for  you  to  prepare  your- 
selves for  higher  stations.  The  writer  of  this, 
who  entered  the  service  at  the  commencement 
of  our  navy,  and  has  passed  through  every  grade 
to  his  present  rank,  and  although  he  has  been  in 
constant  employ,  and  cannot  reproach  himself 
with  a  deficiency  of  zeal,  had  not  the  advantages 
which  you  now  possess — our  country  had  not  as- 
pired to  rival  England  as  a  naval  nation  ;  we  had 
not  grappled  with  the  lion  on  the  ocean  ;  we  were 
almost  taught  to  believe,  that 


"  The  winds  a?i(l  seas  were  Britain's  wide 
loinain  ;" 

and  it  was  not  until  after  the  flag  of  the  Guerriere 
vas  struck  to  the  Constitution,  that  the  mist  was 
lispersed  from  our  eyes.  What  was  done  by 
one  commander,  was  thought  practicable  by  an- 
other; andit  became  at  last  almost  fashionable  to 
finish  a  cruise  by  the  capture  of  an  enemy's  ves- 
sel of  superior  force  ;  nay,  our  privateers  some- 
times grappled  with  their  vessels  of  war,  and 
were  successful.  Thus,  by  a  series  of  brilliant 
victories,  were  you  taught  that  Britons  were  not 
invincible  :  and,  while  that  nation  gave  vent  toils 
unavailing  regrets  and  expressions  of  the  utmost 
mortification,  they  could  not  but  acknowledge 
that  it  required  all  their  efforts  to  oppose  the 
bravery  and  skill  of  our  navy.  That  nation  was 
desponding — the  navy,  their  pride  and  their  bul- 
wark, had  fallen  in  their  estimation — their  ships 
were  half  conquered  ere  a  shot  was  fired,  and  our 
triumph  was  complete ;  one,  and  only  one,  soli- 
tary instance  occurred  to  dampen  our  country's 
joy,  and  this  arose  from  want  of  skill  in  that  class 
of  officers  whom  I  now  address.  Had  not  the 
gallant  Lawrence  fallen,  it  is  my  firm  belief 
that  the  Chesajiealce  would  have  proved  victo- 
rious. 

Hosts  of  British  writers  have  been  employed 
to  raise  the  drooping  spirits  of  their  nation  and 
navy  ;  they  have  unceasingly  endeavoured  to 
sjurit  them  up  to  one  more  struggle  with  "  the 
young  Hercules  on  this  side  the  Atlantic;"  to 
tills  end  every  artifice  is  used  that  ingenuity  can 
invent,  or  malice  devise — our  ships  have  been 
magnified  in  their  dimensions  and  force  ;  they 
would  tarnish  the  splendour  of  our  victories,  and 
would  endeavour,  by  falsehood  and  misrepresen- 
tation, to  raise  the  fallen  crest  of  England's  pride. 

Our  country,  seeing  the  success  which  had 
crowned  the  efforts  of  a  few,  and  believing  that 
an  augmentation  of  its  naval  power  was  all  that 


life,  you  arc  the  future  admirals  and  commanders  was  wanting  to  ensure  to  us  complete  success 
of  our  fleets,  and  it  is  now  that  you  must  prepare  over  the  coUossal  navy  of  England,  has  given  the 
yourselves  for  the  trust  which  is  to  be  reposed  in|  most  unquestionable  proof  of  her  confidence  in 
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the  lionoiir,  integrity,  bravery,  abilities,  and  sl^ill 
of  lie f  naval  officers,  by  the  most  liberal  appro- 
priations for  the  augmentation  of  her  naval  es- 
tablishment. She  has  clone  more:  she  is  not 
only  willirg  to  furnish  the  weapons,  but  the  skill 
to  use  them.  In  a  time  of  profound  peace,  she 
has  kept  up  a  larger  naval  establishment  than  at 
any  former  period  of  her  existence.  Fleets  have 
been  sent  to  the  Mediterranean  ;  single  ships 
around  the  world, — into  the  Indian  ocean — to 
England— to  Russia— to  France — to  Spain 
others  are  still  fitting  out.  Wherever  knowl- 
edge may  be  obtained — wherever  experience 
may  be  found,  there  our  ships  are  sent,  with  as 
many  off.ceis  as  can  be  accommodated  on  board 
of  them.  Do  you  believe  that  this  arises  from 
national  vanity  ?  from  the  folly  of  parade  and 
show  ?  or  from  a  prudent  forethought  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  ships  now  building  are  to  be 
officered  ?  Have  you  any  doubt  of  the  motive  ? 
Why  are  all  the  means  of  instruction  furnished 
you  ?  means,  which  I  have  more  than  once  re 
gretted  that  I  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  profit 
by,  at  an  earlier  period  of  my  life. 

If,  then,  the  weapons  are  to  be  placed  in  your 
hand,  if  you  are,  at  the  expense  of  your  country, 
to  be  instructed  in  the  use  of  them  and  if  she  asks 
nothing  in  return  but  the  gratification  of  reward 
ing  you  for  their  successful  application,  how  un- 
pardonable would  it  be  in  you  to  let  slip  the  op 
porlunity  of  profiting  by  her  kindness.  You 
vould  neglect  your  duty  to  yourself — you  would 
neglect  your  duty  to  your  country.  Nay,  more 
you  would  be  guilty  of  ajraiid — you  would  be 
consuming  her  substance  without  tfny  intention 
of  making  an  adequate  return  for  the  support  she 
gives  you.  Far  he  it  from  me  to  attribute  to  any 
of  you,  a  motive  so  base.  This  would  be  placing 
you  below  the  level  even  of  British  officers.  But 
whatever  may  be  your  motives,  or  whatever  may 
be  the  cause,  it  is  pardonable  in  me  to  express 
my  regrets  that  so  many  of  you  are  at  this  time 
on  shore,  when  it  is  manifestly  the  wish  of  the 
country,  that  you  should  be  at  sea,  and  laying  in 
a  stock  of  experience  for  future  exigencies.  I 
you  have  not,  heretofore,  discovered  what  are  the 
true  interests  of  your  country,  and  the  mode  of 
furthering  them,  let  me,  as  your  friend,  admonish 
you:^disappoint  not  our  countiy  in  its  dearest, 
its  fondest  iiopes.  Sufler  not  the  finger  of  re 
pioach  to  be  pointed  at  you  ;  apply  unceasingly 
at  the  department  for  active  employ,  and  if  you 
fail,  let  not  the  fault  be  yours.  The  race  of  hon- 
our is  to  be  run — the  prize  is  set  before  you,  and 
it  is  worth  preparing  yourselves  to  contend  for 
Those  who  do  not  feel  disposed  to  profit  by  the 
advice  here  given,  are  apprized  that  it  will  only 
be  a  waste  of  their  time  to  read  my  next  letter ; 
they  may  employ  thcrnselves  more  agreeably  in 
the  put  suit  of  idle  pleasures.  I  ask  the  atlentioi 
of  only  those  who  are  disposed  to  make  them- 
selves useful  to  their  country. 

A  NAVAL  OFFICER, 

FOh    THE   AMtmCAX    FARIHER. 

DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES. 

The  same  patriotic  spirit  which  prompts  you 
to  devote  a  large  portion  of  your  paper  to  agri 
culilurC]  iTiay  induce  you  to  insert  in  it,  occasion 
ally,  a  few  thoughts  on  domestic  manufaciuies, 


The  future  prosperity  of  our  country  will  de- 
pend upon  the  growth  of  the  latter  not  less  than  up- 
on improvement  in  the  former  ;  and  it  is  highly 
onourable  to  the  state  of  Maryland,  that  her  ci- 
tizens are  at  the  same  time  endeavouring  to  en- 
courage her  husbandmen  and  her  artisans  ;  that 
while  the  agricultural  society  is  active  in  pro- 
moting good  culture  in  her  soil,  the  economical 
society  is  zealous  to  build  up  and  maintain  her 
factories. 

The  only   support    of  a  nation  consists  in  its 
own  productions.      Without  dependance   upon 
foreign  aid  or  liability  to  insolvency,  the   inhabi 
tants  of  a  country  must  subsist  upon  their  own  la 
hour.     It  is  not  necessary  to  their  welfare  that 
they  should  abstain  from  eating,  drinking,  wear- 
ing and  using  things  which  have  not  been  reared 
or  wrought  within  the  limits  of  their  own  terri 
tory,  provided  they  can  advantageously  exchange 
the  fruits  of  their  own  soil  and  industry  for  the 
oods  of  other  climes.     But  vvhen  they  have  not 
any  thing  to  give  which  their  foreign  creditors 
will  receive,  or  not  a  sufficiency  of  what  they 
will  receive  to  satisfy  their  claims,  it  is  unques- 
tionably the  part  of  prudence  to  live  without  fo- 
reign goods,  rather  than  incur  an  unextinguisha 
ble  debt,  and  plunge  themselves  heedlessly  into 
the  deep  miseries  of  poverty  and  dependence 

These  general  propositions  are  plain,  and  all 
readily  assent  to  their  truth.  But  there  may  be 
some  difficulty  in  determining  what  should  be 
done  in  particular  cases,  and  consequently  some 
disagreement  in  the  opinions  of  different  persons 
If,  for  instance,  one  man  should  say  that  Ameri- 
cans ought  to  make  their  own  hats  and  boots ; 
their  own  spades,  shovels,  knives,  forks  and 
plates;  another,  on  the  contrary,  might  assert 
that  they  ought  to  use  those  made  by  the  peo- 
ple of  England,  Or  if  there  should  be  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion  in  regard  to  some  things  there 
might  be  in  regard  to  others;  so  that  a  consider- 
able number  would  object  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  domestic  manufactures  in  general,  and 
particularly  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and 
flax. 

Our  object,  in  such  attempts  as  may  be  made, 
will  be  to  show  the  unreasonableness  of  the  ob- 
jections generally  urged  on  this  subject,  and  the 
wisdorn  of  encouraging  the  useful  arts  in  Ame- 
rica, in  order  that  she  may  be  a  nation  of  wealth, 
power,  and  independence. 

OPIFICI  AMICUS 


MISCELLANY. 


7'o  make  Aa/Ues  Biscuit. 

One  pound  and  a  half  of  flour,  the  same  quan- 
tity of  sugar,  y  eggs,  half  a  pint  of  rose  water  ; 
beat  the  eggs  well,  put  the  rose  water  in  by  de- 
giees,  then  mix  the  Hour  and  sugar  together,  put 
in  by  degrees. 

French  mode  of  making  Brandy- Peaches, 
Preserved  fruit  is  generally  cloying,  and  often- 

tiaies  unwholesome  to  the  stomach,  because  ol 

its  unmixed  swertness,  arising  from  the  mannci 

in  which  they  are  usually  prepared. 

The  most  gralefid  preparation  of  the  peach  W( 

have  ever  seen,  is  that  which  is  accompiisiicd  bj 

the  following  process : 


Scald  them  in  hot  water,  thtn  dip  them  in  hot 

strong  lie,  rub  them  with  a  cloth  and  throw  them 

into  cold  water ;  make  a  syrup  of  3-4  pounds  of 

ugar  to  one  pound  of  fruit,  and  when  cold  put  an 

equal  quantity  of  brandy, 

PERSIMMON  BEER, 

The  following  receipt  for  a  very  pleasant  bever- 
age, is  published  verbatim,  as  it  was  furnished 
us  by  a  particular  friend.  Ulr.  Jefferson's  Hc' 
ceifit. 

"  Gather  the  persimmons  perfectly  ripe  and 
free  from  any  roughness,  work  them  into  large 
oaves  with  bran  enough  to  make  them  consist- 
ent, bake  them  so  thoroughly  that  the  cake  may 
be  brown  and  dry  throughout,  but  not  burnt, 
they  are  then  fit  for  use  ;  but  if  you  keep  them 
any  time,  it  will  be  necessary  to  dry  them  fre- 
quently, in  an  oven  moderately  warm.  Of  these 
loaves  broken  into  a  coarse  powder,  take  eight 
bushels,  pour  on  them  40  gallons  of  cold  water, 
and  after  two  or  three  days  draw  it  off;  boil  it  as 
other  beer,  hop  it  ;  this  makes  a  very  strong 
beer.  By  putting  30  gals,  of  water  in  the  same 
powder,  and  letting  it  stand  two  or  three  days 
longer,  you  may  have  a  very  fine  small  beer. 

Mox^euble  ./?x/e.— Mr.  Ackermann  has  taken 
out  a  Patent  for  a  most  useful  and  ingenious  in- 
vention, -viz.  a  Moveable  Axle  applicable  to  all 
four-wheeled  carriages.  Its  advantages  over  the 
stiff"  axle  are  numerous — A  carriage  with  the 
Moveable  Axle  will  turn  in  a  much  more  limited 
space  :  It  permits  a  carriage  to  be  built  shorter, 
and  of  course  diminishes  the  draught. — It  af- 
fords complete  security  against  upsetting,  and 
is,  in  like  manner,  a  safeguard  against  accidents 
in  turning,  the  wheels  never  changing  their  posi- 
tion, but  only  their  direction.— With  the  Movea- 
ble Axle  the  fore-wheels  can  be  made  much 
higher,  while  the  body  may  be  hung  lower.  A 
high  fore-wheel  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  a 
carriage,  while  it  also  greatly  reduces  the  draught 
and  surmounts  obstruction  with  much  greater 
facility.  It  is  by  no  means  so  liable  to  break  as 
the  stiff  axle;  and  the  breaking  of  the  perch-bolt 
is  rendered  next  to  impossible.  A  carriage  with 
a  Patent  INloveable  Axle  requires  but  6  pieces 
of  timber,  including  the  pole,  instead  of  20, 
This  gives  the  carriage  an  airy  appearance,  and 
reduces  the  rattling  noise. 

Lithography. — The  art  of  Lithography  conti- 
nues to  make  most  rapid  progress  in  France, 
from  the  rival  exertions  of  Count  Lasteyrie  and  , 
M.  Englemann :  their  spirited  emulation  has 
done  for  it  what  a  monopoly  would  not  have  ac- 
complished in  a  century.  Under  Count  Lasfey- 
rie's  care  it  rivals  copper  in  almost  every  line  of 
engraving,  and  possesses,  besides,  advantages  pe- 
culiar to  itself.  A  series  of  Lithographic  prints, 
by  Count  Lasteyrie,  is  now  published  at  Paris ; 
the  second  number  of  which,  containing  6  plates, 
has  just  appeared ;  the  6th  plate  is  written  music, , 
or,  as  the  Lilhogiaphcrs  denote  it,  autografihcd 
music.  Tlie  method  by  which  this  plate  is  exe- 
cuted, displays  one  of  the  most  important  advant- 
ages ol  Lithogra|)hy  :  a  person  writes  a  letter, 
composes  music,  or  makes  a  drawing  on  paper 
in  the  ordinary  way,  excepting  that  he  uses  a  pe- 
culiar ink,  tills  is  transferred  to  the  stone  by  sini- 
^ily  passing  it  through  the  press,  and  the  stone, 
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without  luithtr  preparation,  is  ready  to  print  oH 
thousamls  of  proofs,  all  equally  perfect. 

It  is  tills  (lualiiy  of  Lithography,  that  has  se- 
cured its  admission  into  all  the  French  public 
offices:  by  its  means  60,000  or  70,000  prorla- 
mations,  in  the  autograph  of  the  Minister,  may 
be  taken  oft"  and  despatched  before  the  plate 
could  even  be  engraved. 

LIMING  SEED  WHEAT. 

A  respectable  correspondent  informs  us,  that 
unslackcd  lime  has  been  found  to  answer  an  ex 
cellent  purpose,  in  preparing   wheat  for  seed 
The  gentleman  states,  that  he  put  about  4  or  5 
pounds  of  quick  lime  into  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water  to  soak  I  bushel  of  wheat,  which  he  sowed 
the  last  spring,  then  added  the  wheat,  and  per- 
mitted it  to  remain  about  twelve   hours.     The 
lime  by  slacking,  raised  the  temperature  of  th 
water  to  blood  heat,  and  the  wheat  became  sofi 
and  apparently  parboiled.     On  sowing  it,  how 
ever,  it  sprouted  much  sooner  than  usual,  flour 
ishcd  remarkably,   and  produced   an  excellent 
crop,  entirely  free  from  any  appearance  of  smut. 
The  above  is  probably  the   least  expensive,  and 
most   efficacious  mode   of  preparing  wheat  for 
seed,  that  has  yet  been  discovered. 

Mr.  Amos  Wood,  of  Boston,  on  the  30th 
March,  1818,  brought  from  Concoid,  Mass.  to 
Boston,  a  female  hog,  which  then  weighed  596 
pounds  and  has  kept  her  ever  since  in  that  town. 
She  was  weighed  again  on  the  30th  of  March. 
1819,  when  she  weighed  1 106  lbs.  having  gain- 
ed 510  lbs.  in  365  days,  and  is  now  apparently 
thriving  more  rapidly  than  ever.  Her  food  is 
varied  every  day,  and  she  has  a  salt  fish,  and  the 
water  in  which  it  is  boiled,  once  a  week.  She 
has  never  had  but  one  litter  of  pigs,  and  one  of 
these  now  weighs  600lbs.  She  girts  7  12  feet, 
and  is  8  feet  long. 

We  have  just  received  the  fii  st  number  of  a 
new  paper,  published  in  Claiborne,  AlabamaTer- 
ritory. —  It  carries  a  profitable  appearance,  and 
is  extremely  well  printed.  It  contains  an  inter- 
esting article  to  emigrants,  from  which  we  copy 
the  following ; 

"  The  town  of  Claiborne  has  natural  advant- 
ages that  will  always  enstn'e  its  prosperity. — It  is 
situated  equi-distantly  from  Mobile,  Blakely  and 
Pensacola,  to  all  of  which  places  the  best  of  roads 
can  be  had  with  no  more  labour  and  expense  than 
cutting  down  the  natural  growth  of  the  country. 
Its  elevation  of  two  himdred  feet  above  the  water 
In  the  Alabama  river,  gives  it  an  appearance  tru- 
ly romantic ;  the  view  from  it  to  the  west  and 
northwest  is  equally  picturesque  and  pleasing. 
It  is  watered  by  innumerable  springs  of  clear  and 
pure  water,  which  issue  from  the  bluff,  and  pre 
cipitate  themselves  into  the  river  below,  forming 
beautiful  cascades — five  considerable  streams  ol 
water  empty  into  the  river,  within  eight  miles  of 
Ihe  place,  allbrding  large  tracts  of  fertile  land, 
which  are  now  settled  by  rich  and  respectable 
planters  from  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia.  Ex 
perienced  and  able  merchants  from  Boston  and 
New  York,  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  place, 
liave  settled  themselves  permanently  here,  and 
are  realizing  the  profits  of  their  foresight.    Two 


thousand  uihabitanls,  thirty  stores,  two  lemale 
seminaries,  and  a  grammar  school,  afl'ord  ample 
proof  of  the  eligibility  of  the  site  for  a  lown,  and 
the  capacity  of  the  neighbouring  country  to  sup 
port  it. 

Day  of  Fat  things.— Oi  the  numerous  improve 
ments  of  which  our  country  can  boast,  that  made 
in  rearing  Hogs  is  perhaps  the  most  extraordi- 
nary, and  ought  to  confer  on  the  individuals  who 
have  been  instrumenial  in  introducing  and  pro- 
moting in  our  country  breeds  so  capable  of  im- 
provement, the  proud  title  of  Public  Benefactors. 
This  remark  occurred,  from  learning  that  one  of 
our  merchant  victuallers  purchased  no  less  than 
sixty  thousand  weight  of  pork,  principally  raised 
in  A'evj  Ilamjishire  and  Vermont.  We  saw  a- 
bout  thirty  ot  the  animals  which  composed  the 
purchase,  and  w  hich,  for  whiteness  of  fiesh,  small- 
iiess  of  bone,  thinness  of  skin  and  ears,  and  plump- 
ness of  body,  could  not  be  exceeded.  Some  of 
them  we  learn,  before  slaughtered,  could  scarce- 
ly see,  were  unable  to  rise  on  all  their  legs,  and 
were  fed  in  recumbent  position.  We  were  told 
by  the  drivers,  that  a  Farmer  in  owe  of  the  upper 
towns  in  Aew  Hampshire,  has  in  one  pen  twen- 
ty pigs,  which  when  slaughtered,  it  is  supposed, 
will  weigh  eight  thousand  weight ;  and  that  a 
nothcr  neighbouring  farmer  has  twelve  others 
which  are  expected  to  weigh  6000  wt. — Bos.fiap 

STATUE  OF  WASHINGTON. 

This  elegant  Work,  by  the  celebrated  Canova 
of  Italy,  which  is  to  grace  the  North  Carolina 
State  House,  we  learn,  is  nearly  completed,  and 
may  be  expected  here  in  the  course  of  twelve 
months.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Appleton,  our  Con 
sul  at  Leghorn,  to  his  Excellency  Governov 
Branch,  thus  describes  the  statue  : 

"  The  inscription  is  placed  on  the  architrave  of 
the  front  part  of  the  pedestal  ;  below  is  represent- 
ed Lord  Cornwallis  delivering  the  sword  to  Gen. 
Washington:  in  both  groups  appear  about  twelve 
military  figures.  No.  2,  represents  Washington 
resigning  his  commission  into  the  hands  of  the 
President  of  Congress,  at  the  close  of  the  war. 
No.  3,  is  Washington  receiving  the  unanimous 
sufPerage,  which  places  him  at  the  head  of  the 
government,  and  No.  4,  is  Washington,  holding  a 
plough,  drawn  by  two  oxen;  behind  is  an  humble 
cottage,  near  to  which  are  seen  Ceres  and  Mer 
cury,  with  their  suitable  emblems." 


gestion  respecting  the  advantage  that  would  pro- 
bably result  from  harrowing  small  grain  in  this 
tnonth.  He  says,  that  last  year,  he  had  occasion 
to  remove  a  harrow  from  one  field  to  another,  to 
harrow  in  oats,  and  that  he  made  the  boy  take  a 
breadth  in  crossing  a  wheat  field,  and,  in  return- 
ing he  passed  the  harrow  close  along  side  the  for- 
mer breadth,  so  that  there  was  twice  the  breadth 
of  a  two-horse  iron-tooth  harrow  dragged  over. 

At  first,  it  looked  as  if  nearly  all  was  torn  up 
by  the  roots, and  his  neighbours  who  saw  it,  united 
with  him  in  the  apprehension,  that  he  had  almost 
utterly  destroyed  so  much  of  his  wheat ;  immedi- 
ately, however,  after  the  first  rain  which  suc- 
ceeded, the  wheat  so  harrowed,  and  so  apparent- 
ly destroyed,  spread  out  and  grew  off  with  amaz- 
ing rapidity,  assumed  a  deep  green  colour,  and 
maintained,  throughout  the  whole  year  after- 
wards, a  visible  superiority,  which  was  consum- 
mated, as  he  verily  believes,  by  a  considerably 
increased  quantity  of  grain.  He  says  it  seemed 
to  have  the  same  effect  as  a  good  working  of  any 
other  crop,  and  he  means  to  report  the  experi- 
ment on  a  much  larger  scale  this  year.    . 


FRIDAY,    APRIL    16,   1819. 


PROSPECTS  FOR     WHF.AT—Aclvantages 
of  harrowing  small  grain  confirmed. 

Since  the  date  of  our  last  number,  we  have  had 
the  pleasure  to  converse  with  Mr.  Cockey,  a  far 
mcr  of  great  respectability  and  extensive  posses 
sions,  residing  near  Westminster,  in  Frederick 
county,  from  whom  we  learn,  that  the  prospects 
for  wheat  at  this  season,  were  never  better,  with 
in  his  rccollectien.  Its  promising  appearance  is 
attributed  to  the  mildness  of  the  winter,  and  the 
numerous  snows,  since  the  commencement  of  the 
severe  frosts,  the  last  of  February  and  through 
the  month  of  March. 

He  fully  confirmed  the  correctness  of  our  sug- 


Translated  by  the  Editor,  from  the  -volume  of 
'^Archive/)  of  discoveries,  and  new  inventiojts," 
for  the  year  1818. 

LACTOMETER, 

AN    INSTRtJMENT    TO    DETERMINE    TTIE     qU.\NTITy 
OF  CREAM   THAT    MILK    WILL    P140DUCE. 

It  is  well  known,  tJiat  the  value  of  milk,  is  de- 
termined by  the  quantity  of  cream  which  it  af- 
fords, but  this  quantity  varies,  according  to  the 
cow's  health,  age,  and  nature  of  her  food. 

Sm  Joseph  Banks,  President  of  the  London 
Royal  Society,  has  made  a  very  simple  instru- 
ment, which  the  inieliigcnt  husbandman  will  not 
fail  to  use,  and  whereby  he  can  ascertain,  with 
precision,  the  quantity  of  cream  whicli  may  be 
procured  from  the  milk,  either  of  different  cows, 
or  from  the  same  cow,  sustained  on  different  food. 

This  instrument  is  made  with  a  certain  num- 
ber of  glass  tubes,  of  the  same  internal  diameter; 
thatis  tosay,  abouti'ofan  inch,  and  1 1  inches  long. 

These  tubes  are  closed  below,  and  open  at 
the  top,  and  are  all  supported  in  a  verticle  posi- 
tion, in  the  same  manner,  upon  a  wooden  or  any 
other  frame. 

Within  ten  inches  of  the  bottom,  every  tube  is 
numbered  0  (zero)  from  which  above  and  below, 
many  divisions  are  made,  to  the  extent  of  three 
inches,  each  one  at  the  cHstance  of  one  tenth  of 
an  inch,  apart,  and  consequently  corresponds  to 
1-100  part  of  the  total  length  of  the  tube. 

Now  if  several  of  these  tubes  are  filled  at  the 
same  time,  with  fresh  milk,  and  exposed  to  the 
same  tempcratuic,  tlie  cream  will  arise  at  the  top 
of  the  column,  and  its  thickness  will  be  exactly 
indicated  by  means  of  the  external  division. 

The  influence  of  the  different  kinds  of  pas- 
tures, may  be  established  without  difficulty. 

{Journal  of  Sciences  and  the  .■Jrts,  July  copy, 
1818.) 

THE  CIRCULAR  SAW. 

That  valuable  paper,  Niles'  IVeckly  Register, 
of  the  28th  ult.  contains  a  description  of  the  con- 
struction and  mode  of  operation  of  the  Belt  Saw, 
said  to  be  "newly  invented"  by  Mr.  Adam  Stewart. 
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Amongsi  oilier  valuable  French  wriungs  on] 
Agriculture  unci  Domestic  Economy,  which  have 
recently  I'alhn  into  the  hands  of  the  Editor  of  the 
American  Farmer,  are  the  volumes  "  Discove- 
ries and  Modern  Inventions,"  coming  down  to 
1818,  inclusive.  In  the  one  containing  Discove- 
ries made  in  1815,  we  find  a  minute  description 
of  the  Belt  or  Circular  Saw,  which  we  had  trans- 
lated for  this  paper,  but  the  want  of  room  com- 
pels us  to  postpone  it  to  the  next.  The  credit 
of  the  discovery  is  given  to  M.  Tourode. 


TO^TUX. 


There  is  something  peculiarly  sweet  and  sooth 
ing  in  the  following  :  and  as  used,  from  whence 
we  gathered  it,  (following  an  account  of  the  loss 
of  a  dear  friend,  drowned  at  sea)  extremely  appli 
cable  and  grateful. 

An  Extract. 

Peace  to  his  shade,  who  sunk  to  sleep, 

Where  earth  a  sepulchre  denied  ; 
Entomb'd  beneath  the  stormy  deep, 

And  confin'd  in  the  restless  tide. 

Without  one  kindred  bosom  near, 

Thy  breaking  heart's  last  wish  to  tell ; 

Without  one  weeping  friend  to  hear 
The  last — last  tones  of  life's  farewell ! 

Oh  !  I  had  thought  in  future  days, 

Our  youth's  fond  friendships  to  renew  ; 

Had  hop'd  again  with  tli«e  to  gaze 
On  scenes  where  bliss  too  sweetly  flew. 

But  now  .'—the  foaming  billow's  surge 
Hides  thee  from  all  who  lov'd  thee  here  ; 

And  their  last  greeting — is  the  dirge 
Thus  wafted  o'er  thy  watery  bier. 

Yet  mouldering  in  thine  ocean  grave, 

Though  the  broad  sun  rolls  o'er  thee  ever  ; 

Though  bursting  thunders  shake  the  wave, 
And  ruthless  time  thy  relics  sever  ; 

Still — still  on  earth  thou  hast  a  shrine, 

Where  no  rude  storms  can  break  thy  rcsl ; 

The  tomb  for  such  a  heart  as  thine, 
Is — deep  in  each  survivor's  breast ! 

JUST  RECEIVED  by  the  Franklin— Shaks- 
peare's  Genius  justified — being  Restorations  ant 
Illustnations  of  ■  Seven  Hundred  Passages  in 
Shakspeare's  Plays — Ry  T.  Jackson. 

The  Annual  BIOGRAPHY  and  OBITUA- 
RY for  the  year  1819. 

ST.  PATRICK,  a  National  Tale  of  the  5tl 
Century,  3  vols. 

COQUETRY,  a  Novel  in  3  vols. 

CAMPBELL,  or  the  Scoitish  Probationers,  a 
Novel  in  3  vols. 

IVdl  be  ofiened  to-iuorroiv. 

A  select  assortment  of  Stationari/,  by  the 
Franklin.  N.  G.  MAXWELL, 

April  16  j\'o,  \  4:0  Ballimore  direct.     , 


SAVING  BANK  INSTITUTION. 
A  late  Boston  paper,  by  vote  of  the  Institution, 
xhibiis  an  accurate  statement  of  the  condition 
of  the  Saxii?igs'  Bank  in  that  town.  It  appears, 
diat  the  number  of  deposits,  from  SI  up  tog  1037 
is  2385  ;  that  the  whole  amount  now  in  fund,  is 
(including  dividends  not  paid)  152,873 — 86.. 
iCU'This  sum  has  been  gathered  from  the  hard 
earnings  of  the  poorer  class  of  society,  and  in- 
stead of  being  sqandered,  as  heretofore,  their  lit- 
tle surplus  is  placed  in  a  condition  to  operate  a 
general  benefit ;  more  especially  to  those  whose 
limited  means  have  afforded  them  very  little  op 
portunity  of  tasting  of  the  blessing  of — inleresl .' 
Their  scale  of  interest  we  are  unacquanted  with 
but  supposing  the  depositors  entitled  to  5  per 
cent.,  there  will  annually  be  distributed  among 
them  the  sum  of  g7643 — 70,  and  the  principal 
saved  ! 


Okdained. — On  Wednesday,  12th  inst.  the 
Rev.  John  Pieki'oint,  lately  of  this  city,  was 
ordained  Pastor  of  the  KoUis  Street  church  and 
society  in  Boston.  He  takes  the  place  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  HoUey,  removed  to  Kentucky.  During 
the  interim,  that  pulpit  has  been  occupied  by 
Mr.  Sparks,  who,  it  is  expected,  will  be  ordain- 
ed Pastor  or  the  Unitarian  church  of  this  city. 


F.  LUCAS,  JR. 

jYo.  138,  MARKET  STREET, 

HAS  THIS  DAY  PUBLISHED, 

THE 

Practical  American  Gardener  ; 

Exhibiting  the  Time  for  every  kind  of  WORK 
in  the 

Kitchen  Garden 
Fruit  Ciarden 
Orchard 
Nursery 


Shrubbery 
Pleasure  Ground 


Flower  Garden 
Hop  Yard 
Green  House 
Hot  House 

AND 

Grape  Vines 


FOR  EVERY  MONTH  IN  THE  YEAR, 

liy  an  Experienced  Gardener. 

F.  L.  has  received  a  few  copies  of  "  Cobbett's 
Year's  Residence  in  the  United  States"  together 
with  a  variety  of  BOOKS  in  every  department 
of  literature — which,  with  his  former  assortment 
makes  his  collection  very  extensive  and  com- 
plete. 

Id?"  Orders  for  the  country,  executed  prompt 
ly,  and  on  terms  as  reasonable  as  any  where  in 
the  U.  States.  April  1 6 


ORFEILA  ON  POISONS. 

Just  fiublitihed, 

AT  NO.  140,  BALTIMORE  STREET, 

DIRECTIONS, 

For  persons  who  have  taken  poison,  and  those 
in  a  state  of  apparer.t  death,  together  with  tht- 
itieaiis  of  detecting  puison,  and  adulterations  ii 
wine.  Also,  of  distinguishing  real  from  apparen 
death,  translated  by  R.  H.  Black,  surgeon  ;  will 
an  Appendix  on  suspended  animation,  and  the 
means  of  prevention.  First  American  from  the 
late  London  edition. 

This  work  will  be  found  useful  to  Praciilion- 
ers.  Students  and  Families  generally — 12rio.  iri 
boards,  price  gl  25. 

N.  G.  MAXWELL 

March  10. 


CiobAjelt's  ^eeds  and  Boolcs . 

I  HAVE  sent  my  servant  James  Hammertoii, 
to  Baltimore,  to  sell  for  me  seeds,  just  imported 
from  England.  He  will  sell  at  such  spot  in  the 
Market  place,  as  he  shall  point  out,  or  at  such 
other  place  as  he  may  think  most  convenient, 
eed  of  the  Ruta  Baga,  Mangel  Wurlzle,  Cab- 
bages, of  the  finest  sorts,  for  the  table  and  for  cat- 
tle ;  Turnip,  first  sort  for  the  garden  and  the 
field  ;  Lucerne,  Sain-Foin,  Trefoil,  Coleseed  or 
Rape,  White  Clover,  and  divers  other  seeds. 
Hammerton  has  also  for  sale,  the  I'irst  and  Se- 
cond Parts  of  my  Year's  Residence,  in  which  is 
described  the  mode  of  cultivating  the  several 
plants.  He  has  also  the  Third  Part  for  sale,  if 
any  gentleman  would  wish  to  have  the  work 
complete.  He  has  also  for  sale  some  of  my 
English  Grammer,  two  editions  of  which,  of  five 
thousand  each  edition,  were  sold  in  London  be- 
tween the  middle  of  December  and  February, 
when  the  third  edition  was  published. 

WM.  COBBETT. 

James  Hammerton,  mentioned  above  by  Mr. 
Cobbett,  gives  public  notice,  that  he  has  arrived 
in  Baltimore,  and  has  taken  a  stand  under  the 
store  of  L.  Holmes,  jr.  in  Lexington  Street,  two 
doors  from  Paca  Street,  opposite  the  New- 
Market  where  he  will  be  found  on  Mondays, 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Fridays;  and  on  Wed- 
nesday and  Saturday,  opposite  the  Horse  Mark- 
et, in  the  Marsh  Market.  April  16 


AGRICULTURE. 

THOMAS  DOBSON  AND  SON, 

PHILADELPHIA. 
PROPOSE  TO  PUBLISH, 

A  new  and  imfiortant  Agricultural  JVork, 

NATURE  AND  REASON  HARMONIZED, 

IN    THE 

PRACTICE  OF  HUSBANDRY, 

BY  JOHN  LORKAN. 

A  Distinguished  Practical  Farmer. 

A  prospectus  and  contents  of  the  work,  in  2 
vols,  octavo  may  be  seen  at  No.  140,  Baltimore 
Street,  where  subscripions  are  received. 

N.  G.  MAXWELL. 

March  17  ' 
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The  RuTA  Baga  or  Swedish  Turnip. 

FROM    COBBETT's  YEAr's    RESIDENCE. 

(^Continued  from  A'o.  o,  fiagc  18.) 

Yet,  in  July  and  August,  both  in  England  and 
America,  how  many  tl.ousauds  and  thousands  are 
Maiting  for  a  shower  to  put  out  their  plants  !  And 
then,  when  the  lonf^  wished-for  shower  comes, 
they  miibt  plant  upon  stale  ground,  for  they  have 
it  dug  ready,  as  it  were  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing them  company  in  waiting  for  the  shower. — 
Thus  all  the  fermeination,  which  took  place  up 
on  the  digging,  is  f,one ;  and,  w  hen  the  planting 
has  once  taken  pla,  c,  larewell  to  the  spade  !  For 
it  appears  to  be  a  /irivilege  of  the  Indian  Corn 
to  receive  something  like  good  usuage  after  be- 
ing planted.  It  is  very  strange,  that  it  should 
liave  been  thus  ;  for,  what  reason  is  there  for 
other  plants  not  enjoying  a  similar  benefit.  The 
reason  is,  that  they  v.  ill  produce  something  with- 
out it ;  and  the  Irdian  Corn  v/ill  positively  pro- 
duce nothing  ;  for  which  the  Indian  Corn  is  very 
much  to  be  comrended.  As  an  instance  of  this 
effect  of  deeply  i  oving  the  earth  between  grow- 
ing crops,  I  will  mention,  that  in  the  month  of 
June,  and  on  the  Ceth  of  that  month,  a  very  kind 
neighbour  of  mii'f,  in  \i  hose  garden  I  was,  show- 
ed me  a  plot  of  Green  Sa'voy  Cabbages  which 
lie  had  planted  ir  bome  ground  as  rich  as  ground 
could  be.  He  had  planted  them  about  three 
weeks  before;  and  they  appeared  very  fine  indeed. 
In  the  seed  bed,  from  which  he  had  taken  his 
plants,  there  remained  about  a  hundred,  but,  as 
they  had  been  )cii  as  of  no  use,  they  had  drawn 
each  other  up,  ir,  company  with  the  weeds,  till 
they  were  about  eighteen  inclies  higb,  having 
only  a  starved  Icat  or  two  upon  the  top  of  each, 
I  asked  my  neighbour  to  give  me  these  plants 
which  he  readii;  did  ;  but  begged  me  not  to 
plant  them,  for,  he  assured  me  that  they  would 
come  to  nothing.  Indeed,  they  were  a  ragged  lot; 
but,  I  had  no  plarti  of  my  own  sowing  more  than 
two  inches  high.  I,  therefore,  took  these  plants, 
and  dug  some  grrvnd  for  tliem  between  some 
rows  of  scarlet-blossorr;  beans,  which  mount  upon 
poles.  I  cut  a  suck  on  purpose,  and  put  the 
plants  very  deep  in  Jie  ground.  Wy  beans  came 
off  in  August,  and  tlen  the  ground  was  well  dus; 
between  the  rows  of  cabbages.  In  Septeni- 
ber,  mine  had  far  surpassed  the  prime  plants  of 
my  neighbour.  And  in  tlie  end,  I  believe,  that 
ten  of  my  cabbagt^  would  have  weighed  mere 
than  a  hundred  of  his,  leaving  out  the  stems  in 
both  cases.  But  ins  bad  remained  uncultivated 
after  planting.  The  ground,  battered  down  by 
the  successive  heavy  rains,  had  become  hard  as 


brick.  All  the  stores  of  food  had  been  locked 
up,  and  lay  in  a  dormant  state.  There  had  been 
no  renewed  fermentations,  and  no  exhalations 

Having  now  said  what,  I  would  fain  hope,  will 
convince  every  reader  of  the  folly  of  waiting 
for  a  shower,  in  order  to  transplant  plants  of  any 
sort,  I  will  now  speak  of  the  mere  act  of  plant- 
ing, more  particularly  than  I  have  hitherto 
spoken. 

The  hole  is  made  sufficiently  deep,  deepei 
than  the  length  of  the  root  does  really  require  ; 
but,  the  root  should  not  be  bent  at  the  point,  if 
it  can  be  avoided.  Then,  while  one  hand  holds 
the  plant,  with  its  root  in  the  hole,  the  other  hand 
applies  the  setting-stick  to  the  earth  on  one  side 
of  the  hole,  the  stick  being  held  in  such  a  way  as 
to  form  a  sharp  triangle  with  the  plant.  Then 
pushing  the  stick  down,  so  that  its  point  goes  a 
little  deeper  than  the  point  of  the  root,  and  giv- 
ing it  a  little  twist,  it  presses  the  earth  against 
the  point  or  bottom  of  the  root.  And  thus  all  is 
safe,  and  the  plant  is  sure  to  grow. 

The  general  and  almost,  universal  fault  is  that 
the  planter,  when  he  has  put  the  root  into  the 
hole  draws  the  earth  up  against  the  upper  ftart 
of  the  root,  or  stem,  and,  if  he  pressess  pretty 
well  there,  he  thinks  that  the  planting  is  well 
done.  But,  it  is  the  point  of  the  root,  against 
which  the  earth  ought  to  be  pressed,  for  there 
\\\f:  fibres  are  ;  and,  if  they  do  not  touch  the  earth 
cloieliy,  the  plant  will  not  thrive.  The  reasons 
have  been  given  in  former  Paragraphs,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  sowing  of  seeds.  It  is  the  same  in  all 
casses  of  transplanting  or  planting.  Trees  for 
instance,  will  be  sure  to  grow,  if  you  sift  the 
earth  or  pulverize  it  very  finely,  and  place  it  care 
fully  and  closely  about  the  roots.  When  we  plant 
a  tree  we  see  all  covered  by  tumbling  in  the  earth ; 
and  it  appears  whimsical  to  suppose  that  the 
earth  does  not  touch  all  the  roots.  But,  the  fact 
is,  that  unless  great  pains  be  taken,  there  will  be 


not  well  done.  Alter  the  hrst  field  or  two,  I  bad 
no  trouble.  My  work  was  as  well  done,  as  if  the 
whole  had  been  done  by  myself.  My  planting 
was  done  chiefly  by  young  women,  each  cf  whom 
would  plant  half  an  acre  a  day,  and  their  pay 
was  ten  ftence  sterling  per  day. 

What  a  shame,  then,  for  any  rnan  to  shrink  a* 
the  trouble  and  labour  oi  such  a  matter  !  Nor  let 
it  be  imagined,  that  these  young  women  were 
poor,  miserable,  ragged,  squalid  creatures.  They 
were  just  the  contrary.  On  a  Sunday,  they 
appeared  in  their  white  dresses,  and  with  silk 
umbrellas  over  their  heads.  Their  constant  la- 
bour afforded  the  means  of  dressing  well,  their 
early  rising  and  exercise  gave  them  health,  their 
habitual  cleanliness  and  neatness,  for  which  the 
women  of  the  south  of  England  are  so  justly 
famed,  served  to  aid  in  the  completing  of  their 
appearance,  which  was  that  of  the  fine  rosy- 
cheeked  country  girls,  fit  to  be  h>:lfi  mates,  and 
not  a  burden,  of  their  future  husbands. 

But,  at  any  rate,  what  can  be  said  for  a  man 
that  thinks  too  much  of  such  a  piece  of  labour  ? 
The  earth  is  extremely  grateful ;  but  it  must  and 
v/ill  have  something  to  be  grateful  for.  As  far 
as  my  little  experience  has  enabled  me  to  speak, 
I  find  no  want  of  willingness  to  learn  in  any  of 
the  American  workmen.  Ours,  in  England,  are 
apt  to  be  very  obstinate,  especially  if  getting  a 
little  old.  They  do  not  like  to  be  taught  any 
thing.  They  say  and  they  think,  that  what  their 
fathers  did  was  best.  To  tell  them,  that  it  is 
your  affair,  and  not  theirs,  is  nothing.  To  tell 
them,  that  the  loss,  if  any  will  fall  upon  you  and 
not  upon  them  has  very  little  weight.  They  ar- 
gue, that,  they  being  the  real  doers,  ought  to  be 
the  best  judges  of  the  mode  of  doing.  And, 
indeed,  in  7nost  cases  they  are,  and  go  about 
their  work  with  wonderful  skill  and  judgment. 
But,  then,  it  is  difScult  to  induce  them  cordially 
to  do   any  thing  new  or  any  old   thing  in  a  new 


many  cavities  in  the  hole  where  the  tree  is  plant-  tkci/  ;  and  the  abler  they  are  as  workmen,  the 


ed  ;  aJid,  in  whatever  places  the  earth  does  not 
closely  touch  the  root,  the  root  will  mould,  be 
come  cankered,  and  will  lead  to  the  producing 
of  a  poor  tree. 

When  I  began  transplanting  in  fields  in  Eng 
land,  I  had  infinite  difficulty  in  maknig  my  plan 
ters  attend  to  the  directions,  which  I  have  here 
iven.  "  The  point  of  the  stick  to  the  point  oj 
the  root."  was  my  constant  cry.  As  I  could  not 
be  much  with  my  work-people,  I  used,  in  order 
to  try  whether  they  had  planted  properly,  to  go 
after  them,  and  now-and  then  take  the  tip  of  a 
leaf  between  my  finger  and  thumb.  If  the  plant 
resisted  the  pull,  so  as  for  the  bit  of  leaf  to  come 
away,  I  was  sure,  that  the  plant  was  well  fixed  ; 
but,  if  the  pull  brought  up  the  plant  out  of  the 
ground,  then  I  was  sure,  that  the  planting  was 


more  untractable  they  are,  and  the  more  difficult 
to  be  persuaded,  that  any  one  knows  any  thing, 
relating  to  farming  affairs,  better  than  they  do. 
It  was  this  difficulty  that  made  me  resort  to  the 
employment  of  young  women  in  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  my  farming,  the  providing  of  im- 
mense quantities  of  cattle  food.  But,  I  do  not 
find  this  difficulty  here,  where  no  workmen  are 
obstinate,  and  where,  too,  all  one's  neighbours 
rejoice  at  one's  success,  wliich  is  by  no  means 
the  case  amongst  the  farmers  in  England. 

Having  now  given  instructions  relative  to  the 
business  of  transplanting  of  the  Ruta  Baga,  let 
us  see,  whether  it  be  not  preferable  to  either  the 
ridge-sowing  method,  or  to  the  broad-cast  me- 
thod. 

In  the  first  place,  when  the  seed  is  sown  on 
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the  ground  where  the  plants  are  to  come  to  per- 
t'ection,  the  ground  must  be  prepared  early  m 
June  at  the  latest ;  but,  in  the  transplanting  me- 
thod, this  work  may  be  put  off,  if  need  be,  until 
early  in  Augiut.  However,  the  best  time  for 
transplanting  is  about  the  26th  July,  and  this 
gives  a  month  for  preparation  of  land,  more  than 
•  is  allowed  in  the  sowing  methods.  This,  of  it- 
self, is  a  great  matter ;  but,  there  are  others  of 
far  greater  importance. 

This  transplanted  crop  may  follow  another 
crop  on  the  same  land.  Early  cabbages  will 
leave  and  be  away,  early  peas  will  be  ripe  and 
off,  nay,  even  wheat,  and  all  grain,  except  buck 
wheat,  may  be  succeeded  by  Ruta  Baga  trans 
planted.  I  had  crops  to  succeed  potatoes,  kid 
ney  beans,  white  peas,  onions,  and  even  Indian 
corn,  gathered  to  eat  green,  and  the  reader  will 
please  to  bear  in  mind,  that  I  did  not  sow,  or 
plant,  any  of  my  first  crops,  just  mentioned,  until 
the  month  of  June.  What  might  a  man  do, 
then,  who  is  in  a  state  to  begin  with  his  first 
crops  as  soon  as  he  pleases  !     Who  has  his  land 


be  gotten  without  care,  which  by  the  by,  costs 
nothing.  Besides,  the  care  bestowed  in  obtaining 
this  crop,  removes  all  the  million  of  cares  and 
vexations  of  the  winter  and  spring  months,  when 
bleatings  everlastingly  din  tlie  farmer  almost  out 
of  his  senses,  and  make  him  ready  to  knock  the 
brains  out  of  the  clamorous  flock,  when  he  ought 
to  feel  pleasure  in  the  filling  of  their  bellies. 

Having  now  done  with  the  different  modes  of 
cropping  the  ground  with  Ruta  Baga,  Iwill,  as 
I  have  already  proposed,  speak  about  thefire/iar 
ation  of  the  land  generally  ;  and  in  doinp;  this,  1 
shall  suppose  the  land  to  have  borne  a  good  crop 
of  wheat  the  preceding  year,  and  of  course,  to  be 
in  good  heart.,  as  we  call  it  in  England. 

I  would  plough  this  ground  in  the  fall  into 
ridges  four  feet  asunder.  The  ploughing  should 
be  very  deep,  and  the  ridges  well  laid  up.  In 
this  situation  it  would,  by  the  successive  frosts 
and  thaws,  be  shaken  and  broken  as  fine  as  pow 
der  by  March  or  April.  In  April  it  should  be 
turned  back  ;  always  ploughing  deep.  A  crop 
of  weeds  would  be  well  set  upon  it  by  the  first  of 


all  in  order,  and  his  manure  ready  to  be  applied  1  June,  when  they  should  be  smothered  by  another 
Another  great  advantage  of  the  transplanting  turning  back.  Then,  about  the  third  week  in 
method  is,  that  it  saves  almost  the  whole  of  thelJune,  I  would  carry  in  my  manure,  and  fling  it 
after  cidiuie.  There  is  no  hoeing  ;  no  thinning:alnng  in  the  trenches  or  furrows.  After  this  I 
of  the  plants  ;  and  not  more  than  one  ploughing  would  follow  the  turning  back  for  the  sewing,  a: 


between  the  ridges.  This  is  a  great  considera 
tion,  and  should  always  be  thought  of,  when  we 
are  talking  of  the  trouble  of  transplanting.  The 
turnips  which  I  have  before  had  occasion  to  men- 
tion, had  no  after  culture  of  any  sort ;  for  they 
soon  spread  the  ground  over  with  their  leaves  ; 
and,  indeed,  after  July,  very  few  weeds  made 
their  appearance.  The  season  for  their  coming 
up  is  passed  ;  and,  as  every  farmer  well  knows, 
if  there  be  no  weeds  up  at  the  end  of  July,  very 
few  will  come  that  summer. 

Another  advantage  of  the  transplanting  me- 
thod is,  that  you  are  sure  that  you  have  your 
right  number  of  plants,  and  those  regularly 
placed.  For,  in  spite  of  all  you  can  do  in  sowing, 
there  will  be  deficiencies  and  irregularities.  The 
seed  may  not  come  up  in  some  places.  The 
plants  may,  in  some  places,  be  destroyed  in  theii' 
infant  state.  They  may,  now  and  then,  be  cut  off 
with  the  hoe.  The  best  plants  may  sometimes 
be  cut  up  and  the  inferior  plants  left  to  grow. 
And,  in  the  broad-cast  method,  the  irregularity 
and  uncertainty  must  be  obvious  to  every  one. 
None  of  these  injurious  consequences  can  arise 
in  the  transplanting  method.  Here,  when  the 
work  is  once  well  done,  the  crop  is  certain,  and 
all  cares  are  at  an  end. 

In  taking  my  leave  of  this  part  of  my  treatise, 
1  must  observe,  that  it  is  useless,  and,  indeed,  un- 
just, for  any  man  to  expect  success,  unless  he 
attend  to  the  thing  himself,  at  least  until  he  has 
itiade  the  matter  perfectly  familiar  to  his  work 
people.  To  neglect  any  fiart  of  the  business  is, 
in  fact,  to  neglect  the  whole  ;  just  as  much  as 
neglecting  to  put  up  one  of  the  sides  of  a  build 
ing,is  to  neglect  the  whole  building.  Were  it  a 
matter  of  trifling  moment,  personal  attention 
might  be  dispensed  with  ;  but,  as  I  shall,  I  think 
clearly  show,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  very  great 
moment  to  every  farmer.  The  object  is,  not 
merely  to  get  roots,  but  to  get  them  of  a  large 
size ;  for,  as  I  shall  show,  there  is  an  amazing 
difference  in  this.     And,  large  roots  are  not  to 


has  been  before  directed.  Now,  here  are  four 
ploughings.  And  what  is  the  cost  of  these  plough 
ings  ?  My  man,  a  black  man,  a  native  of  this 
island,  ploughs  with  his  pair  of  oxen,  and  no 
driver,  an  acre  and  a  half  a  day,  and  his  oxen 
keep  their  flesh  extremely  well  upon  the  refuse 
of  the  Ruta  Baga  which  I  send  to  market.  What 
is  the  cost  then  ?  And,  what  a  fine  state  the  ground 
is  thus  brought  into  !  A  very  different  thing 
iudeed  is  it  to  plough  hard  ground  from  what  il 
is  to  plough  ground  in  this  fine  broken  state. 
Besides,  every  previous  ploughing,  especially 
deep  ploughing,  is  equal  to  a  seventh  part  of  an 
ordinary  coat  of  manure 

In  the  broad-cast  method,  I  would  give  the 
same  number  of  previous  ploughings,  and  at  the 
same  seasons  of  the  year.  I  would  spread  the 
manure  over  the  ground  just  before  I  ploughed 
it  for  sowing.  Then,  when  I  ploughed  for  the 
sowing,  I  would,  if  I  had  only  one  pair  of  oxen 
plougli  about  half  an  acre,  harrow  the  ground, 
sow  it  immediately,  and  roil  it  with  a  light  roller 
which  a  little  horse  might  draw,  in  order  to/;rfS6 
the  earth  about  the  seeds  and  cover  them  too. 
There  need  be  no  harrowing  after  sowing.  We 
never  do  it  in  England.  The  roller  does  all  very 
completely,  and  the  sowing  upon  the  fresh  earth 
will  under  any  sun,  furnish  the  moisture  suffi- 
cient. I  once  sowed  on  ridges,  with  a  Bejii, 
drill,  and  neither  harrowed  nor  rolled,  nor  used 
any  means  at  ali  of  covering  the  seed  ;  and  yet 
I  had  plenty  of  plants,  and  a  very  fine  crop  of 
turnips.  I  sowed  a  piece  _  of  white  turnips, 
broad  cast  at  Hyde  Park  last  summer,  on  the 
llth  of  August,  which  did  very  well,  though 
neither  harrowed  nor  rolled  after  being  sown 
But  in  both  these  cases,  there  came  rain  directly 
after  the  sowing,  which  battered  down  the  seeds; 
>nd  which  rain,  indeed,  it  was,  which  prevented 
the  rolling  ;  fer  that  cannot  take  place  when  the 
ground  is  wet  ;  because,  then,  the  earth  will  ad 
here  to  the  roller,  which  will  go  on  growing  in 
size  like  a  rolling  snow  ball.     To  harrow  after 


the  sowing,  is  sure  to  do  mischief.  We  always 
bury  seeds  too  decfi  ;  and,  in  the  operation  of 
harrowing,  more  than  half  the  seeds  of  turnips 
nmst  be  destroyed  or  rendered  useless.  If  a 
seed  lies  beyond  the  proper  depth,  it  will  either 
remain  in  a  quiescent  stale,  until  some  move- 
ment of  the  earth  bring  it  up  to  the  distance  from 
the  surface  which  will  make  it  vegetate,  or,  it 
will  vegetate,  and  come  up  later  than  the  rest  of 
the  plants.  It  will  be  feebler  also  ;  and  it  will 
never  be  equal  to  a  plant  which  has  come  from  a 
seed  near  the  surface. 

Before  I  proceed  further,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  say  something  more  respecting  the  burying  of 
seed,  though  it  may  be  here  rather  out  of  place. 
Seeds  buried  below  their  proper  depth,  do  not 
co?ne  ufi  ;  but,  many  of  them  are  near  enough  to 
the  surface,  sometimes  to  vegetate,  without  com- 
ing up  ;  and  then  they  die.  This  is  the  case,  in 
many  instances,  with  more  than  one  half  of  the 
seed  that  is  sown.  But,  if  seeds  be  buried  so 
deep,  that  they  do  not  even  vegetate,  then  they 
do  not  die  ;  and  this  is  one  cause,  though  not  the 
only  cause,  of  our  wondering  to  see  weeds  come 
up,  where  we  are  sure  that  no  seeds  have  fallen 
for  many  years.  At  every  digging,  or  every 
ploughing,  more  or  less  of  the  seeds,  that  have 
formerly  been  buried,  come  up  near  the  surface  ; 
and  then  they  vegetate.  I  have  seen  many  in- 
stances in  proof  of  this  fact;  but  the  particular 
instance,  on  which  I  found  the  positiveness  ofmy 
assertion,  was  one  of  fiarsnifi  seed.  It  is  a  vesy 
delicate  seed.  It  will,  if  beat  out,  keep  only  one 
year.  I  had  a  row  of  fine  seed  parsnips  in  my 
garden,  many  of  the  seeds  of  which  fell  in  the 
gathering.  The  ground  was  dug  in  the  fall, 
and,  when  I  saw  it  full  of  parsnips  in  the  spring, 
I  only  regarded  this  as  a  proof  that  parsnips 
might  be  sown  in  the  fall,  though  1  have  since 
proved,  that  this  is  a  very  bad  practice.  The 
ground  was  dug  again,  and  again,  for  several  suc- 
cessive years,  and  there  was  always  a  crop  of 
parsnips  without  a  grain  of  seed  ever  having  been 
sown  on  it.  But,  lest  any  one  should  take  it  into 
his  head  that  this  is  a 
saving  the  trouble  of  sow 

that  the  parsnips  coming  thus  at  random,  gave 
me  a  great  deal  more  labour  than  the  same  crop 
would  have  given  me  in  the  regiilar  way  of  sow- 
ing. Besides,  the  fall  is  not  the  time  to  sow,  as 
my  big  and  while  parsnips,  now  selling  in  the 
New  York  market,  may  clearly  show  ;  seeing 
that  they  were  sown  in  June  I  And  yet,  people 
are  flocking  to  the  Western  Countries  in  search 
ol  rich  land,  while  thousands  of  acres  of  such 
land  as  I  occupy  are  lying  waste  in  Long  Island, 
witliin  three  hours'  drive  of  the  all-consuming 
and  incessantly  increasing  city  of  New  York  I 

I  have  now  spoken  of  ihe  preparation  of  tlie 
land  for  the  reception  of  seeds.  As  to  the  pre- 
paration in  the  case  of  trans/plantation,  it  might 
be  just  the  same  as  for  the  sowing  on  ridges. 
But,  there  might,  in  this  case,  be  one  more  pre- 
vious ploughing,  always  taking  care  to  plough  in 
dry  weather,  which  is  an  observation  I  ought  to 
have  made  before. 

But,  why  should  not  the  plants,  in  this  case, 
succeed  some  other  good  crop,  as  mentioned  be- 
fore ?  I  sowed  some  early  peas,  brought  from 
England,  on  the  2d  of  June,  1  harvested  them, 
quite  ripe  and  hard,  on  the  3 1st  of  July  ;  and  I 


y  one  should  lake  it  into  „ 

most  delightful  way  of  J 

wing,  I  ought  to  slate,  ~ 
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had  very  fine  Ruta  Buga,  some  weitjhiiig  six 
pounds  each,  after  the  peas.  How  little  is  iinowi 
of  the  powers  oftliis  soil  and  climate  !  My  pota- 
toes were  of  the  kidney  sort,  which,  as  eveiy  one 
knows,  is  not  an  early  sort.  They  were  planted 
on  the  2d  of  June  ;  and  they  were  succeeded  by 
a  most  .abundant  crop  of  Ruta  Baga.  And,  the 
manure  for  the  peas  and  potatoes  served  for  the 
Ruta  Baga  also.  In  surveying  my  crops  and  feel 
ing  grateful  to  the  kind  earth  and  the  glorious 
sun  that  produce  these,  to  ine,  most  delightful 
objects,  how  often  have  I  turned,  with  an  aching 
lieart,  towards  the  ill-treated  Englishmen,  shut 
up  in  dunt^eons  by  remorseless  tyrants,  while  noi 
a  word  had  been  uttered  in  their  defence  by,  and 
while  they  were  receiving  no'  one  cheering  visit 
or  comfoiiing  word  from,  Sjr  Brands  liurdrct. 
who  had  been  the  great  immediate  cause  of  tlieir 
incarceration  I 

As  to  the  quantity  and  sort  of  manure  to  be 
tised  in  general,  it  may  be  the  same  as  for  a  sow 
ing  of  rye,  or  of  wheat.  I  sliould  prefer  ashes 
but,  my  large  crops  in  England  were  on  yard 
dung,  first  thrown  into  a  heap,  and  afterwards  turn- 
ed once  or  twice  in  the  usual  manner,  as  prac- 
tised in  England.  At  Hyde  Park  I  had  no 
thing  but  Takings  up  about  tlie  yard,  barn,  See 
as  desci-ibed  before  What  I  should  do,  and 
what  I  shall  do  this  year,  is,  to  make  ashes 
out  of  dirt  or  earth,  of  any  sort,  not  very 
stony.  Nothing  is  so  easy  as  this  especially 
in  this  fine  climate.  I  see  people  go  with 
their  wagons  five  miles  for  So/ier's  ashes ; 
that  is  to  say,  sfient  ashes,  which  they  purchase 
at  the  landing  place,  (for  they  come  to  the  island 
in  vessels)  at  the  rate  of  about  five  dollars  for  for- 
ty bushels.  Add  the  expense  of  land  carriage, 
and  the  forty  bushels  do  not  cost  less  than  ten 
dollars.  I  am  of  opinion,  that,  by  the  burning  of 
earth,  as  much  manure  maybe  got  upon  the  land 
for  half  a  dollar.  I  made  an  experiment  last 
summer,  which  convinces  me,  that,  if  the  spent 
ashes  be  received  as  ag-ift  at  tliree  miles  distance 
of  land-carriage,  they  are  not  a  gilt  worth  accept- 
ing of  But,  this  experiment  was  upon  a  small 
scale ;  and,  therefore,  I  will  not  now  speak  posi- 
tively on  the  subject. 

I  am  now  preparing  to  make  a  perfect  trial  of 
these  ashes.  I  have  just  ploughed  up  a  piece  o 
ground,  in  which,  a  IV-w  years  ago,  Indian  corn 
was  planted,  and  produced,  as  I  am  assui'ed,  on- 
ly sta/lcs  ;  and  those  not  more  than  two/ret  hiif/i 
The  ground  has,  every  year  since,  borne  a  crop 
of  weeds,  rough  grass,  and  briers,  or  brambles. 
The  piece  is  about  ten  acres.  I  intend  to  have 
Indian  corn  in  it ;  and  my  manure  shall  be  made 
on  the  spot,  and  consist  of  nothing  but  burnt 
earth.^  If  I  have  a  decent  crop  of  Indian  corn 
on  this  land,  so  manured,  it  will,  I  think,  puzzle 
my  good  neighbours  to  give  a  good  reason  for 
\.\\e.i\\^oing  Jive  miles  for  s/ient  ashes. 

Whether  I  succeed  or  not,  I  will  give  an  ac 
count  of  my  experiment.  This  I  know,  that  I,  in 
Ihe  year  1815,  burnt  ashes,  in  one  heap  to  the 
amount  nf  about  two  hundred  English  carl  loads, 
each  load  holding  abo\it  forty  bushels.  I  should 
lot  suppose,  that  the  burning  cost  me,  more  than 
five  dollars  ;  and  there  they  were  upon  the  spot, 
in  the  fitdd,  wheic  they  were  used.  As  to  theii 
?flrect,  I  used  them  for  transplanted  Ruta  IJage 
«nd  Mangel  Wurlzle,  and  they  produced  full  a: 


land.  This  |)rocess  of  burning  earth  into  ashes, 
without  suffering  the  smoke  to  escape,  during 
:iny  part  of  the  process,  is  a  discovery  of  Irish 
origin.  It  was  (joinied  out  to  me  by  Mr.  Wil 
liam  Gauntlett,  of  Winchester,  late  a  commissa- 
ry with  the  army  in  Spain.  To  this  gentleman 
I  also  owe,  England  owes,  and  I  hope  Am^'rica 
will  owe,  the  best  sore  of  hogs,  that,  I  believe,  are 
in  the  world.  I  was  wholly  unacquainted  with 
;VIr.  Gauntlett,  until  the  summer  of  1815,  when, 
happening  to  pass  by  my  farm,  he  saw  my  hogs, 
cows,  Stc.  and  when  he  came  to  iny  house,  ht 
called,  and  told  me  that,  he  had  observed,  that  I 
wanted  only  a  good  sort  of  hogs  to  make  my  stock 
complete.  I  thought,  that  I  already  had  the 
finest  in  England  ;  and  I  certainly  had  a  very  fine 
breed,  the  father  of  which,  with  legs  not  more 
than  about  six  inches  long,  weighed,  when  he  was 
killed,  twenty  seven  score,  according  to  our 
Hampshire  mode  of  stating  hog  meat  weight';  or, 
live  hundred  and  forty  pounds.  This  breed  has 
been  fashioned  by  Mr.  Woods,  of  Woodmancot, 
in  Sussex,  who  has  been,  I  believe,  more  thai 
twenty  years  about  it.  I  thought  it  perfection 
itself;  but,  I  was  obliged  to  confess,  that  Mr 
Gauntlett's  surpassed  it. 

Of  the  earth  burning,  I  will  give  an  account  in 
my  next  part  of  this  work.  Nothing  is  easier  of 
performance  :  and  the  materials  are  every  where 
to  be  found. 

I  think,  that  I  have  now  pretty  clearly  given 
an  account  of  the  modes  of  sowing  and  planting 
and  cultivating  the  Ruta  Baga,  and  of  the  pre- 
paration of  the  land.  It  remains  for  me  to  speak 
of  the  time  and  manner  of  harvesting,  the  quan 
tity  of  the  crop,  and  of  the  uses  of,  and  the  mode 
of  applying  the  crop. 

(  To  be  continued.') 


manner,  a  convenient  correspondence  and  unity  of 
action,  beneficial  to  all,  might  be  conveyed  to 
every  quai;ter  of  the  state.  The  utility,  there- 
fore, of  establishing  auxiliary  societies  in  the  re- 
spective counties  was  pioposcd  as  a  subject  fit  to 
be  considered  ;  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
reflect  upon  it  ;  and,  if  they  should  think  it  an 
advisable  measure,  they  were  authorised  to  pro- 
pose corresponding  alterations  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  general  society,  and  also  such  a  plan 
for  the  formation  of  country  societies  as  should 
be  deemed  proper  to  be  recommended  to  your 
attention. 


To  the  Fa;  mas  of  the  state  of  Maryland. 


Friends  and  Fellow-Citizens — At  a  meeting  of 
the  Maryland  Agricultural  Society  at  Easton,  in 
January   last,  the  adequacy  of  its  constitution  to 
accomplish   the  important  objects  proposed   by 
it,   was   questioned    by    many   of  its    members 
They  were  apprehensive  that  its  operations  would 
be  too  much  confined  to  the  neighbourhoods  of 
its  sessions,  and   that  a  very  considerable  num 
her  of  those  who   are  deeply  interested  in  the 
profitable  cultivation  of  the  soil,  would  be  ex- 
cluded from  those  demonstrations  which  are  ne 
cessary  to  remove  prejudice  and  to  convince  the 
judgment.     They  thought  that  to  give  an  exten 
sive  effect  to  those  systems  and  improvements 
which  the  present  condition  of  agriculture  ob- 
viously  appears  to  require,    it   was  essential  to 
bring  them  nearer  to  your  farms,  and  to  aflTord  an 
opportunity  to  every  land  holder  to  partake  in 
the  promotion  as  well  as  in  the  knowledge  of 
every  measure  by  which   her  interests  might  be 
advanced.       They  believed,  that  by  associating 
yourselves  in  your  own  counties,  and  comparing 
he  results  of  your  experience  and  observations, 
you  would  be  enabled  to  communicate  important 
information  to  the  general  society,   and  that  re- 
r.eiving   by   its  organs  the   testimony   of  useful 
;xperiments  and  discoveries,  you  mii;ht  deliber- 


.    .  ite  upon  them  and  apply  them  to  your  mutual 

jreat  an  effect  as  the  yard  dung  used  in  the  samtlidvantage.      And  the)   concluded,  that   in  this 


This  committee,  accordingly,  took  the  sub- 
ject referred  to  them  into  their  serious  consider- 
ation ;  and  at  a  meeting  for  the  general  society, 
held  at  Easton,  on  the  ninth  day  of  March,  in- 
stant, a  report  was  presented  by  the  committee, 
declaring  tlieir  opinion  in  favour  of  county  so- 
cieties, and  of  the  usefulness  of  uniting  their  ef- 
forts with  those  of  the  general  societies,  and  pro- 
posing for  this  purpose,  several  amendments  to 
its  constitution,  and  accompanying  these  with  a 
form  of  association  which  they  considered  pro- 
per to  be  recommended  to  the  citizens  of  the 
respective  counties  of  the  state.  This  report 
was  read  and  discussed ;  and  has  obtained  the 
sanction  of  the  members  who  were  present  at 
the  meeting  ;  but  in  consideration  of  the  material 
changes  which  it  proposes  to  effect  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  general  society,  as  originally  estab- 
lished, it  was  thought  respectful  to  defer  the  ulti- 
mate decision  upon  it  until  the  tneeting  at  Balti- 
more, on  the  first  Wednesday  of  June  :  And  to 
enable,  not  only  the  Members  of  the  Society, 
but  the  Farmers  of  the  several  counties,  to  ex- 
amine the  nature  of  the  scheme,  and  to  form 
their  judgment  deliberately  upon  it,  a  commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  cause  the  report  to  be  pub- 
lished and  disseminated,  and  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  people,  whom  it  particularly  concerns,  to 
its  provisions,  in  a  s\iitable  address. 

In  performing  this  office,  it  cannot  be  neces- 
sary to  inform  you,  that  the  state  of  Agriculture 
among  us,  is'  in  general,  extremely  defective. 
Every  owner,  every  tenant,  is  convinced  that  by 
a  dilTerent  system,  and  by  better  culture,  his  lands 
would  be  more  productive  and  his  labour  more 
successful,  and,  consequently,  that  his  welfare 
and  contentment  would  he  enhanced  in  a  higher 
degree.  But  it  is  of  great  importance  to  con- 
vince you,  that  means  are  believed  to  exist,  by 
which  your  fields  may  be  fertilized  and  rendered 
profitable,  and  by  which,  therefore,  the  value  of 
our  estates,  and  the  comforts  of  our  lives,  may 
be  greatly  increased  ;  and  that  these  means,  in  a 
greater  or  smaller  proportion,  are  in  your  own 
power,  though  too  little  known.  The  thing  de- 
sired is,  to  ascertain  where  these  means  are  de- 
posited, and  to  understand  in  what  manner  to  ap- 
ply them.  Communication  with  each  other  has 
frequently  contriI)utcd  to  tlie  discovery  of  valua- 
ble Hicts,  and  afforded  to  many  hearers  the  ser- 
viceable experience  of  a  few  ingenious  men  ; 
ind  new  ideas  received  from  a  single  individual 
will  often  excite  reflections  which  may  lead  to 
useful  inventions.  Communications,  even  in  a 
transient  manner,  and  in  occasional  interviews, 
have  sometimes  been  the  cause  of  fortunate  ex- 
periments and  beneficial  changes;  but  associa- 
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tions,  professedly  tornied  for  the  advancement  ot 
any  science  must  necessarily  yield  much  greater 
and  more  permanent  effects  ;  and  if  that  science 
be  one  in  the  promotion  of  which,  every  mem- 
ber will  bclievs  the  best  of  his  interest,  and  the 
sources  of  his  independence  to  be  profoundly  in- 
volved, he  will  feel  himself  drawn  to  it  by  the 
strongest  considerations.  The  indulgence  of 
curiosity,  the  desire  of  distinction,  and  the  grati- 
fication of  meeting  his  associates  upon  equal 
terms  though  these  are  all  commendable  induce- 
ments, will  be  the  weakest  motives  for  his  atten- 
tion ;  the  increase  of  his  wealth,  the  greater  abi 
lity  of  educating  his  children,  the  comforts  and 
advancement  of  his  family,  and,  if  that  science 
concern  the  improvement  of  his  country,  the 
sentiment  of  patriotism  will  inspire  him  with 
ardour  ;  and  the  resources  of  his  mind,  and  the 
exertions  of  his  labour,  will  all  be  employed  in 
perfecting  the  objects  of  the  association.  Agri 
culture  is  undoubtedly  that  science  :  though  it 
is  a  common  profession,  little  study  appears  to 
be  afforded  to  it ;  and  yet  there  is  none  which 
merits  more.  Skill  in  this  pursuit,  may,  by 
slow,  but  sure  degrees,  convert  a  barren  field  in 
to  a  fertile  plain,  and  still  more  augment  the 
value  of  the  finest  plantations.  No  science 
spreads  her  blessings  with  more  liberal  hands  ; 
lie  who  cultivates  with  knowledge  and  under 
standing,  reaps,  it  is  true,  the  first  advantages  of 
agriculture  ;  but  he  is  not  the  only  individual 
who  enjoys  them  ;  they  are  extended  to  the  uses 
of  the  whole  community.  She  supplies  the  in 
habitants  with  food  and  raiment;  she  satisfies  all 
their  necessities  and  administers  to  all  their  lux- 
uries ;  commerce,  manufactures,  all  arts  and 
trades,  all  callings  and  professions,  are  depend 
ent  upon  her  productions ;  the  body  of  the  peo- 
ple are  interested  in  supporting  her  cause,  for 
they  arc  all  partakers  of  her  bounties. 

You,  fellow-citizens  whom   we  address,   are 
more  especially  engaged  in  this  support ;  and  we 
cannot  doubt  your  willingness  to  adopt  any  ex 
pedient  which   may  tend  to  amplify  importan 
results.     Ii  is  believed,  that  the  forniaiion  of  so 
cieties  in  your   respective    counties,  will   bring 
forth  the  most  favourable  consequences  among 
yourselves;  and  that,  by  mutually  communicat- 
ing and  receiving  the  fruits  of  your  experience 
and  the  improvements  of  your  systems,  through 
the  medium  of  the  general  society,  composed  of 
members  from  among  you  all,  the  advantages 
which  may  ilow  from  ilie  union  of  talents  and 
exertions,  will  be  realized  in  every  district  of  the 
country.     It  is  under  this  expectation,  that  the 
amendments  to  the  present  constitution  of  the 
general  society,  have  been    proposed,   and    the 
plan  of  a  government  for  an  agricultural  society, 
in  the  respective  counties,  recommended.  They 
are  published   with  this  address,  and   submitted 
to  your  examination.     If  approved  of,they  can- 
not be  carried  into  operation  at  too  early  a  pe- 
riod.    The  spirit  of  agriculture  has  too  long  lan- 
guished ;  let  it  be  revived  and  fairly  encouraged  ; 
it  will  stimulate  the  industry  and  faculties  of  eve- 
ry indiwdual,  and  meliorate  his  situadon  in  life 
It  will  multiply  the  objects  of  labour,  and  afford 
beneficial  employment  to  many  who  arc  losing 
the  inducements  to   remain   with  us.      It  will 
improve   and   adorn  the   country,  and  increase 
its  population ;    and,  by  these   united    effects, 


the  wealth  and  character  of  the  state  will 
(entitle  her  to  an  agreeable  comparison  with  her 
sisters. 

NS.  HAMMOND, 
EDWD.  LLOYD, 
TENCH  TILGHMAN, 
ROBERT  MOORE,  i 

EDWD.  N.  HAMBLETON.^ 
Easton,  30t/i  March,  1819. 
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Toy  t\\e  mowtli  ot  3VS.ay. 

Sowing   MeloTis   and    Cucumbers  in    the    often 
ground. 
From  the  first  to  the  tenth  of  this  month,  will 
be  a  suitable  time,  to  plant  a  general  crop  of 
melons  and  cucumbers  in  the  open  ground ;  from 
a  week  to  a  month  eai  lier,  to  the  southward,  and 
bout  the  middle  of  the  month,   in  the  eastern 
states.     A  general  remark  is  that  musk  and  wa- 
ter  melons,    cucumbers,   pumpkins,   squashes, 
gourds,  and  all  their  varieties,  may  be  sown  at 
the  time  of  planting  Indian  corn;  but  for  garden 
culture,  an  earlier  time  will  answer. 

For  the  varieties  of  the  musk  and  cantalope 
melons,  prepare  a  piece  of  rich,  sandy  ground, 
well  exposed  to  the  sun,  manure  it,  and  give  it 
a  good  digging,  mark  it  out  into  squares  six  feet 
every  way  ;  at  the  angle  of  every  square  dig  a 
hole  twelve  inches  deep,  and  eighteen  over,  into 
whicli  put  seven  or  eight  inches  deep  of  old  hot- 
bed dung,  or  very  rotten  manure  ;  put  thereon 
about  four  inches  of  earth,  and  mix  the  dung  and 
earth  well  with  the  spade,  then  draw  the  re- 
mainder of  the  earth  over  the  mixture,  so  as  to 
form  a  round  hill  about  a  foot  broad  at  top. 

When  your  hills  are  all  prepared  as  above 
plant  in  each,  towards  the  centre,  eight  or  nine 
grains  of  melon  or  cucumber  seed  each  at  some 
distance  from  the  other,  for  if  planted  near  each 
other,  the  melons  will  be  injured,  the  seeds  should 
)e  set  about  two  inches  from  one  another,  and 
covered  about  half  an  inch  deep. 

When  the  plants  are  up,  they  may  be  pruned 
or  not,  at  pleasure.  As  the  flies  will  be  very 
oublesome  they  must  be  killed  as  many  as  pos- 
sible, three  times  a  day,  and  where  they  have 
destroyed  any  of  the  plants,  fresh  seed  may  be 
put  in  their  places. 

Squashes. 
Squaslies  of  every  kind,  may  be  cultivated  as 
cucumbers,  and  sov.'n  at  the   same  tiine,  at  the 
distance  of  eight  or  nine  feet  every  way. 
IValer  Melons. 
In  order  to  have  water  melons  in  perfection 
fix  upon  a  piece  of  very  light,  rich,  sandy  soil 
manage  it  in  every  respect,  as  directed  for  cu- 
cumbers and  melons  ;  let  the  hills  be  distant  nine 
or  ten  feet  every  way. 

■Puin/ikins  and  Gourds. 
Pumpkins  will  require  to  be  ten  feet  distance 
from  hiil  to  hill,  two  or  three  plants  in  each  ; 
they  will  grov/  freely  and  in  any  dry  and  tolera- 
ble rich  ground,  and  should  be  sown,  at  the  time 
melons  and  cucumbers  arc,  in  the  open  ground 
and  kept  free  from  weeds. 

The  ornamental  kinds  may  be  sown,  where 
they  can  Ije  trained  to  trellises. 
Where  melons,  cucumbers,  squashes,  pump 


kins,  Sec.  are  to  be  cultivated  on  a  large  and  ex- 
tensive scale,  the  ground  may  be  prepared  with  a 
plough  and  afterwards  ploughed  and  harrowed 
between  the  plants,  until  they  begin  to  run,  when 
the  hoe  must  be  used. 

Sweet  Potatoes. 
The  sweet  potato  requires  a  very  light,  sandy, 
and  tolerably  rich  soil,  to  bring  it  to  perfection. 
The  time  to  plant,  in  the  middle  states,  is  from 
the  first  to  the  tenth  of  May.  The  ground  be- 
ing well  pulverised  by  ploughing,  harrowing, 
kc.  is  afterwards  laid  out  in  squares  of  four  or 
live  feet  each,  aiid  at  the  intersections  of  the  fur- 
rows, hills  are  made,  in  the  manner  directed  for 
cucumbers,  &.c.  into  eac'i  of  these  one  or  two 
good  sets  are  planted,  and  covered  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  deep;  as  they  advance  in  growth,  the 
hills  are  enlarged,  by  cross  ploughing  the  ground, 
harrow  it  with  a  very  narrow  harrow,  and  then 
ound  the  hills  with  a  hoe, — Constantly  keep 
them  clean  from  weeds,  and  the  frequent  en- 
largement of  the  hills  will  increase  the  size  and 
number  of  the  roots.  In  gardens,  the  work  may 
be  performed  with  a  hoe. 

Indian  Corn. 
Procure  some  of  the  early  corn,^as  directed  in 
page  5  1  ;  it  may  now  be  planted  in  the  open 
ground  and  treated  in  ine  manner  of  common 
crops,  planting  it  at  ths  distance  of  three  feet 
every  way.  This  is  designed  solely  for  gardens, 
as  this  sort  does  not  grow  more  than  six  feet  in 
height. 

Early  Cauliflowers. 
Early  cauliflower  plants,  as  they  advance  in 
growth,  should    have  the  earth  drawn  up  about 
their  stems,  and  in   dry  weather,  be  occasionally 
watered. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  the 
plants  will  begin  to  Siiow  their  flowers,  when 
they  should  frequently  be  looked  over,  and  as 
they  advance  in  Hower,  let  some  of  the  leaves  be 
broken  dov?n  over  them,  to  protect  them  from 
the  sun  and  wet,  as  also  to  preserve  them  in 
their  natural  colour,  firmness  and  beauty. 
Planting  Caulijlowers. 
The  plants  from  the  late  spring  sowings  should 
now  be  planted  out.  In  October,  you  may  ex- 
pect fine  heads  from  these. 

Sowing  Caulijionver  Seed, 
You  may  now  sow  cauliflower  seed  for  a  late 
crop.  The  plants  from  this  sowing,  which  do 
not  produce  heads  before  November,  may  be 
then  taken  up,  and  managed  as  directed  in  that 
month,  by  which  means  they  will  continue  to 
produce  fine  flowers  all  winter. 
Cabbages 
Draw  earth  about  the  stem  of  the  early  cab- 
bages. The  earliest,  towards  the  middle  or  lat- 
ter part  of  this  montti,  will  begin  to  form  their 
heads;  whei>  they  may  be  greatly  forwarded 
by  tying  thi;ir  leaves  together,  with  bass,  or 
shreds  of  Russian  mats  ;  gather  the  leaves  up 
regularly,  but  do  not  bind  them  too  close  ;  only 
treat  a  tew  of  the  earliest  ot  them  in  this  man- 
ner, the  remainder  will  come  on  and  be  better 
without  this. 

Continue  to  plant  out  your  spring  cabbage 
plants,  for  autumn  and  winter.  Plant,  also,  at 
this  time,  a  full  crop  of  red  pickling  cabbage  and 
savoys. 

Let  all  be  planted  out,  if  possible,  in  moist  or 
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cloudy  weather,  and  immediately  alter,  give 
each  a  little  water,  unless  the  ground  be  fully 
saturated. 

Sow  now,  in  open  borders,  some  early  York, 
sugar  loaf,  &c.  for  summer  and  autumn  use; 
likewise  savoys,  large  drum-heads,  flat  Dutch, 
Sec.  and  red  pickling  cabbage,  for  autumn  and 
winter.  Transplant  your  seedlings,  watering; 
them  immediately,  and  shade  them  for  a  few 
days. 

Borecole. 

You  may  now  sow  a  principal  crop  of  green 
and  red  curled  Borecole,  for  autumn,  winter  and 
spring  use. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  those  sown  in 
April,  should  be  planted  out  into  beds  of  ricii 
sandy  soil,  as  directed  for  cabbages,  at  three  feet 
distance  every  way,  and  kept  clean  from  weeds. 
Those  intended  for  winter  use,  should  never  be 
planted  in  a  rich  soil,  as  they  would  not  be  able 
10  bear  the  frost  so  well,  as  if  growing  in  a  gravel- 
ly soil. 

(  To  be  continued.') 


MISCELLANY. 


IMPROVED  PATENT  FAN. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer. 


Sir, 

I  had  the  pleasure,  on  my  arrival  in  town 
this  morning,  of  receiving  your  note,  requesting 
a  description  of  my  improved  Fan,  for  your  agri- 
cultural paper,  and  hasten  to  comply  with  the 
same. 

"  The  Fan  is  double  blasted^  afier  the  wheat 
passes  through  the  upper  blast,  and  upper  riddle, 
(nearly  as  in  the  old  method)  it  descends  again 
into  a  second  riddle  and  second  blast,  unconnect- 
ed with  the  first ;  it  then  run?  into  the  sifting 
range,  through  which  it  passes  into  a  fine  sieve, 
wliich  lets  all  small  seeds,  Sec.  out  underneath. 
The  clean  wheat  runs  out  in  front,  while  the 
sifiing-range  separates  the  garlic  and  every  thing 
larger  than  wlieat,  and  throws  it  out  at  one  side 
of  the  Fan.  The  two  riddles,  sifting-range,  and 
sieve  are  kept  in  motion  by  means  of  a  crank  on 
the  end  of  the  axletree,  and  the  whole  machinery 
put  in  motion  by  simply  turning  the  handle  of  the 
fan,  which  is  much  easier  tlian  any  other  now  in 
use.  For  large  establishments  the  dimensions  of 
the  Fan  can  be  increased,  and  also  the  force  o' 
air." 

In  the  above'  description  I  have  to  apologise 
for  the  want  of  technical  accuracy  ;  not  having 
my  p?.tent  with  me  in  town,  it  is  not  so  perfectly 
described  as  I  could  wish  ;  but  those  who  may 
want  Fans  of  this  description,  v/ill,  no  doubt,  be 
belter  satisfied  by  seeing  one  in  operation. 

I  beg  leave  to  add,  that,  from  repeated  experi 
nicnis  made  with  the  small  Fan,  now  exhibited  as 
a  model,  on  Bowley's  wharf,  thirty  bushels  of 
wheat  can  be  cleaned  from  the  chaff  every  hour 
and  the  power  of  the  machine  can  be  augmented 
10  suit  the  wish  of  purchasers.  In  the  cleaning 
of  barley,  oats,  rye,  &c.  the  sifting  raiige  used 
for  wheat  is  drawn  out,  and  the  wheat  riddles 
changed  for  coarser  ones,  which  go  with  the 
Fans.  Flaxseed  and  cloverseed  are  cleaned  the 
same  as  wl;eat 

Brought  up  a  practical  farmer,  I  have  had  to 


lament,  in  common  with  others,  the  difficulty  of 
separating  garlic  and  other  injurious  seeds  from 
wheat,  and  the  incompetency  of  the  machines 

lich  I  had  an  opportunity  of  trying,  to  effect 
ihat  object.  This  led  me  to  rellection  and  ex 
leriment,  to  find  a  remedy,  and  the  Imfirovcd 
Patent  Fan,  which  a  few  days  ago  I  offered  to 
the  notice  of  the  farmers  and  millers,  through 
the  .medium  of  the  newspapers,  is  the  result  of 
my  labours  ;  and  I  flatter  myself  that  it  will  be 
found,  on  impartial  examination  and  trial,  to  be 
an  important  acquisition  to  the  agricultural  and 
milling  interests. 

The  mere  act  of  separating  the  chaff,  can  be 
performed  by  wlnnoiuing,  the  mode  practised  by 
our  ancestors  long  before  the  invention  of  Fans, 
and  still  in  use  by  the  great  majority  of  the  far- 
mers of  every  country,  but  the  separation  of  gar- 
lic and  other  noxious  seeds  from  wheat,  was  the 
object  I  had  in  view  :  if  I  have  succeeded  in  this, 
as  I  confidently  believe  I  have)  I  have  no  doubt 
but  a  generous  and  enlightened  public  will  pa- 
tronise my  efforts,  regardless  of  the  attacks  of 
interested  competitors. 

The  gentlemen,  members  of  the  Agricultural 
S'jciety  of  Maryland,  are  respectfully  invited  to 
examine  and  prove  my  Pan,  and  their  patronage 
is  solicited  in  proportion  to  its  utility. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obed't  serv't. 
THOMAS  WILSON. 

*,*  Orders  sent  to  the  patentee,  Gunpowder 
Baltimore  County,  or  left  at  No.  6,  Market  Street, 
(post  paid)  will  be  duly  attended  to. 


ron    THE    AMEHICAJT    FARXEH. 

DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES. 

.Vo.  2. 

Many  circumstances,  which  in  times  past,  may 
have  induced  some  persons  honestly  to  question 
the  expediency  of  encouraging  manufactures  in 
the  United  States,  no  longer  exist.  During  a 
great  portion  of  the  time  that  elapsed  between 
the  year  1783,  in  which  our  political  independ- 
ence was  established,  and  tiie  year  1815,  in  which 
the  fertile  plains  of  Waterloo  blushed  at  the 
hameful  slaughter  of  men,  t!ie  agricultural  pro- 
ductions of  our  country,  in  any  amount  that  conid 
be  exported,  found  a  good  market  in  Europe  ;  Sir, 
and  our  enterprising  merchants  had  many  tons  of 
shipping  employed  in  what  v,ras  called  the  foreign 
carrying  trad» ;  transporting  goods  from  one 
European  port  to  another  at  a  great  profit.     Our 


little  prospect  of  their  returning.  Bonaparte,  the 
son  of  Mars,  is  on  the  rock  of  St.  Helena,  where 
he  is  likely  to  be  kept.  Instead  of  the  arts  of 
.var,  Europeans  may  now  learn  and  practice  the 
arts  of  peace.  Instead  of  paying  American  far- 
mers and  merchants  enormous  prices  for  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  they  will  raise  an  abundance  for 
hcmselves.  Every  nation  will  claim  and  exer- 
cise its  rightful  privilege  and  reap  the  consequent 
advantages.  Thus  they  will  derive  the  profit 
which  formerly  came  to  our  coiVers. 

In  the  meantime  our  population  has  doubled  ; 
and,  on  that  account,  and  on  account  of  the  large 
luxurious  desires,  which  commercial  prosperity 
has  fostered,  our  consumption  has  become  very 
great.  The  balance  of  trade  is  against  us  ;  our 
commerce  is  curtailed  ;  the  product  of  our  la- 
bour is  proportionably  less  ;  and,  as  the  prices  of 
our  tobacco,  cotton,  flour,  &cc.  are  coming  down, 
it  will  continue  to  diminish.  We  have  nothing 
to  pay  for  our  importations.  All  the  specie  is 
gone,  or  going  from  the  country,  and  we  have  no 
power  to  retain  it.  If  unusual  efforts,  and  ruin- 
ous sacrifices  be  made  to  fill  the  empty  vaults  of 
some  of  our  most  respectable  banks  ;  the  advan- 
tages can  be  but  momentary.  The  money  is  re- 
ceived with  one  hand  and  paid  out  with  the  other. 
The  western  gales  quickly  waft  it  over  the  waters 
and  "far  away."  Paper  money  is  a  little  more 
beautiful,  but  not  much  more  useful  than  the 
rags  of  which  it  is  made,  unless  it  be  made  a 
legal  tender,  or  unless  there  be  specie  enough 
deposited  to  keep  it  in  circulation.  Business  is 
dull ;  tride  is  stagnated  ;  merchants  are  failing  ; 
and  farmers  are  not  thriving.  Our  navy  and  ar- 
my are  established  and  must  be  supported,  and 
all  our  civil  officers  must  be  paid.  Under  these 
circumstances,  who  cannot  see,  who  will  not  ac- 
knowledge the  utility  and  the  necessity  of  some 
productive  labour  to  relieve  our  embarrassments? 
What  is  the  desiratum  ?  Our  agricultural  and 
commercial  products  are  insufficient ;  we  have 
no  mines  of  silver  and  gold.  The  only  means  of 
relief  and  comfort,  in  addition  to  a  moderation  of 
our  extravagance,  is  the  exercise  of  manufactur- 
ing powers. 

OPIFICI  AMICUS. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer. 


The  establishment  of  a  Seed  Sho/i,  by  a  Mr. 

Casey,  from  abroad,  I   was  happy  to  see,  and 

ready  to  encourage  in  my  small  way.    I  thought 

it  however  a  little  singular,  that  Mr.  Casey  should 

Agricultural  and  commercial  labours  were  extra-l propose  to  publish  a  Gardener's  Hive,  for  a  soil 

ordinary,  far  above  the  quantity  proportionate  to  and  climate  to  which  he  was  an  entire  stran;j;er  : 


lie  country  in  a  peaceful  state  of  the  world.  They 
supplied  the  deficiency  of  the  same  kinds  of  la 
hour  abroad,  where  millions  of  persons  were  de- 
voted to  the  art  of  war  ;  where  the  plonghsharc 
and  the  pruning  hook  were  beaten  into  the  sword; 
and  where  cultivators,  merchants,  sailors,  and  all 
riassos  of  people,  were  require  to  act  the  part  of 
soldiers.  Under  such  circumstances,  our  income 
was  consequently  extraordinary  ;  the  balance  of 
trade  was  greatly  in  our  favour;  our  planters, 
farmers,  and  merchants  grew  rich  ;  our  cities  and 
towns  flourished  and  increased  rapidly  ;  and  the 
nation  seemed  to  rise  on  the  wings  of  the  eagle. 
But  those  golde?i  days  are  gone;  and  there  is 


and,  in  looking  at  the  book,  can  find  a  solution  of 
that  singularity,  only  in  the  supposition  that  Mr. 
Casey  thinks  he  has  come  to  seek  his  fortune  in 
a  community,  made  up  of  the  grossest  ignorance 
and  credulity,  and  who  were  ready  to  dwell  on 
iny  thing  foreign. 

The  price  of  Mr.  Casey's  book,  as  well  as  its 
contents,  are  truly  congenial  with  such  a  suppo- 
sition :  one  dollar  for  twenty-eiglit  pages  of  loose 
print !  • 

It  consists  of  two  parts,  a  Rotation  Table  and  a 
Diary. 

The  Table  is  as  truly  ridiculous,  as  it  is  origi- 
nal ;  so  much  so,  as  to  secure  it  against  the  pos- 
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sibility  ol  doing  mischief  in  any  country.  Three 
successive  grain  drops  to  bei^in — (the  moilesi 
land  butclicr  never  dreamt  of  more  than  two) 
followed  by  grass — Hay,  perhaps  he  meant — hay 
and  grass.  Could  you  soil  one  fifth  of  your  farm? 
or  would  you  pasture  your  grass  one  year  and 
expect  to  make  hay  of  it  the  next  ?  The  Table 
is,  in  fact,  a  complete  anomuly,  setting  totally  at 
defiance  every  principle  of  modern  science,  and 
excluding  every  product  which  all  other  writers 
are  labouring  to  introduce,  viz.  shaded  crops 

The  Diary,  or  Calendar,  is  fully  of  a  piece 
with  the  Table ;  the  merest  trash  ;  full  of  er- 
rors;  sickening  to  look  over.  It  must  suffice 
with  regard  to  it,  to  remark  the  modesty  of  an 
author,  just  arrived  in  a  country,  to  undertake  to 
instruct  its  citizens  in  the  fitriods  of  its  vegeta- 
tion ;  and  the  treatment  adapted  to  it  !  Would 
it  not  have  been  more  comely  for  Mr.  Casey,  to 
have  noted  and  compared  them  with  those  of  his 
own  country,  before  he  assumed  the  attitude  ol 
the  Professor  ;  to  have  learnt,  at  least,  a  little  for 
himself,  before  he  ventured  to  instruct  the  peo 
pie  of  this  country. 

Such  presumption  needs  the  restraint,  if  not 
the  chastisement  of  the  press,  since  the  price 
character  and  circumstancesof  the  work,  strong- 
ly indicate  a  disposition  to  make  money  by  prac- 
ticing on  the  public,  under,  I  presume,  the  self- 
dubbed  title  of  Prqfesasor. 

TOE  TO  TOE. 

National  Character. 

aievated  or  deftressed  by  the  measitres  of  parti 
cular  States — Im/irovements  goitig-  on  in  the 
State  of.Yeii'  York — Public  s/iirit  cf  the  State 
of  Virginia — .igricu/tural  resources  of  JVew 
York  and  of  England,  compared. 

Enlightened  Patriotism  teaches  us  to  consider 
each  state  in  the  republic,  as  nearly  and  equally 
related  to  every  other  ;  and  that  whatever  may 
be  their  peculiar  differences  in  climate,  soil,  pro- 
ductions, or  courses  of  trade,  yet   all  serve   to 
constitute  one  kindred  family,   united  by  equa 
rights.     Pushing  the  analogy,  it  must  be  allow- 
ed, that  as  family  character  depends  on  the  de- 
portment of  each  member,  as  its  reputation  may 
be  elevated  by  the  genius  and  honour  of  one,  and 
depressed  by  the  ignorance  and  vice  of  another 
so  a  nation's  reputation,  in  the  eye  of  the  foreign 
er,  may  be  glorified  or  degraded  by  the  policy 
and  the  principles  which  characterise  the  admi 
nistrations  of  the  different  states. 

Be  it  the  duty,  therefore,  of  each  state  admi 
nistration,  to  bear  in  mind  the  extent  of  its  res 
ponsibility  to  the  nation  at  large  ;  each  one  has 
in  its  keeping  a  portion  of  that  renown  which  is 
comm.on  property — each  one  has  received  its 
talent  and  must  render  its  account.  Without 
intending  to  make  invidious  comparisons,  we  are 
bound  to  acknowledge,  that,  an  Americans,  we 
owe  our  special  acknowledgements  to  the  enter- 
prising state  of  New  York,  whose  magnificent 
schemes  of  internal  improvement,  have  already 
attracted  upon  our  youthful  country,  the  eyes  and 
the  admiration  of  the  oM  world. 

Public  works  are  tl^re  progressing  on  a  scale 
which  has  been  hitherto  considered  beyond  the 
resources  of  the  oldest  nations  of  Europe.  The 
Hudson,  in  the   east,  is  extending  her  arm  to 


hake  liands  wuh  lake  Huron,  in  the  west;  and 
he  benefits  which  aw;it  the  agricultural  and  the 
commercial  interests,  throughout  Ibis  whole  line 
of  inter-communication,  puts  all  calculation  at 
defiance.  What  then  do  we  not  owe  to  the  ge 
nius  which  has  conceived,  and  the  patriotisn 
which  is  found  adequate  to  the  execution  of  such 
splendid  undertakings  ? 

Let  those  in  whose  bosoms  there  yet  lingers 
any  fear  of  the  animosity  or  the  power  of  Eu 
rope,  compare  the  resources  and  capacity  of  a 
single  link  in  our  chain  of  confederacy,  with  the 
power  of  England,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
renowned  members  of  the  "  holy  league,"  of 
Europe.  If  one  Hercules  in  his  cradle  can  thus 
measure  strength  with  the  Lion  in  his  manhood. 
what  have  twenty  to  apprehend  ?  The  items  of 
this  comparison  we  derive  from  an  eloquent 
pamphlet,  piiblished  in  New  York,  on  the  "Ex 
pedieticy  of  establishing  a  board  of  Agriculture," 
ibr  which  laudable  purpose  the  legislature  of  thai 
state  has  since  appropriated  a  donation. 

Virginia,  the  "  ancient  dominion,"  following 
the  example  of  New  York,  has  begun  the  work 
of  internal  in?.piovement  in  a  spirit  of  liberality 
and  intelligence  which  becomes  her  high  cha- 
racter. May  the  glorious  mania  spread  through 
out  our  country  :  thus  shall  we  soon  become 
really  and  truly  independent. 

"  What  limits  are,  hereafter,  to  bound  our 
agricultural  enterprise  and  greatness,  we  shall 
not  venture  to  say;  but  let  us  for  a  moment  in 
dulge  in  comparison,  the  only  method  to  ascer- 
tain the  magnitude  of  objects.  Let  us  cast  our 
eyes  over  the  state  of  New  York,  and  then  take 
the  map  of  England  in  one  hand  and  the  picture 
of  her  resources  in  the  other,  and  ponder  on  th 
extent  of  her  agricultural  riches.  England  is  a 
country  possessing  less  natural  advantages  that; 
our  own  slate.  Including  Wales,  Great  Britain 
contains  49,000  square  miles,  making  not  far 
from  31,000,000  of  acres.  New  York  contains 
46,000  square  miles,  making  over  29,000,000  .of 
acres.  England  has  more  waste  lands  than  the 
state  of  Nevv  York.  Her  mountains  are  sterile 
and  barren  ;  her  bogs,  heaths,  and  chalky  lands, 
as  well  as  her  large  tracts  of  loose  spongy  ground 
are  not  known  as  characteristics  in  our  soil.  Hei 
climate  possesses  few  or  no  advantages  over  oui 
own.  The  articles  of  consumption  congenial  to 
)ur  soil,  will  maintain  a  competition  with  hers, 
and  our  fruit  is  far  better.  All  kinds  of  domes 
lie  animals,  to  whose  growth  England  assigns 
an  important  part  of  her  wealth,  subsist  as  well 
here  as  in  Great  Britain.*  We  must  also  recol 
lect,  that  the  parks,  commons,  and  pleasure 
grounds,  take  up  a  large  territory  in  England  ; 
that  her  tenures  are  burdensome,  her  taxes 
monstrous,  her  exports  sh?(  kled,  her  cultivatorb 
oppressed,  and  no  small  portion  of  her  popula 
ion  composed    of  nobility,  gentlemen,    profes- 


sional men,  soldiers,  placemen,  sinecuris'.s,  sojes 
servants,  and  paupers.  From  the  most  rational 
calculations,  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  fall  consi- 


*  The  whole  number  of  sheep  in  this  state  was 
estimated  at  1,410,044,  four  or  five  years  since. 
Neat  cattle,  863,298.     Horses,  527,570 — aggre 
gate,    2  850.952.     The   number  now   is   mucl 
larger. — Sp'iffjrd's  Gaz.  p.  51. 


1'  lably  short  of  two  millions  m  England  and 
Wales.t  Yet  under  all  these  circumstances, 
what  has  England  done  as  an  agricultural  nation? 
An  eminent  English  writer,  equally  distin- 
guished for  his  candour  and  abilities,^  has  esti- 
mated that  the  wealth  which  is  annually  created 
by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  amounts  to  no  less  than  216,817,625/. 
He  gives  Ireland  two-fifths  of  this  amount,  which, 
when  deducted  from  the  whole  estimate,  leaves 
an  annual  creation  of  wealth  from  the  soil  of 
England  and  Wales  alone,  the  enormous  amount 
of  130,090,574/.  or  §575,580,328.  Here  then  are 
.5/jr  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  annually  wrung 
from  the  British  soil,  possessing  inferior  attri- 
butes and  properties  to  the  soil  of  New  York  ! 
The  able  book,  entitled  "  Britain  independent  of 
Commerce,"  estimates  the  annual  creation  of 
property  in  England,  by  means  of  agriculture,  to 
be  120,000,000/.  ;  but  the  estimates  of  Mr.  Col- 
qiihoun  are  obtained  from  more  accurate  sources 
and  more  correct.  Even  Ireland  gives  an  an- 
nual creation  of  wealth  from  the  cultivation  of  her 
soil  to  the  amount  of  8385,455,213,  if  we  take 
the  calculations  of  the  above  author  as  a  data. 
England  and  Ireland  together,  produce  an  annual ' 
wealth  from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  of  the 
amount  of  §961,136,541.  And  yet  England  did 
little  or  nothing  for  her  agriculture  and  rural 
economy  until  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and 
in  fact,  never  brought  this  branch  of  industry  to 
any  general  perfection,  until  the  establishment  of 
iier  Board  of  Agriculture.  We  are  not  putting 
the  present  agricultural  resources  of  the  state  of 
Xew  York  by  the  side  of  those  of  Great  Britain. 
We  are  only  suggesting,  by  way  of  comparison, 
what  New  York  can  do  at  a  future  period,  and 
and  the  necessity  of  commencing  her  career  of 
improvement  on  a  great  scale,  at  the  present 
rrioment.  We  must  recollect  that  while  the  po- 
pulation of  England  does  not  double  once  in  100 
years,  ours  doubles  once  in  20  years.  But  a  few 
vears  more,  and  we  shall  have  as  much  effective 
force  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  our  lands  as 
England  now  has,  and  the  fruits  of  our  labour  will 
not  be  devoured  by  tax-gatherers — excise  offi- 
cers— a  profligate  idle  nobility — armies — subsi- 
dies— sinecurists placemen — ^-servants — and 

paupers;  but  they  will  goto  enrich  a  great  and 
enterprising  community.  With  all  our  pride 
and  love  of  national  greatness,  we  cannot  realize 
the  resources  of  our  country  or  of  our  state. 
They  unfold  unseen,  and  astonish  us,  at  times, 
v.ith  their  wohderful  developement.  The  ton- 
nage of  New  York  is  now  far  greater  than  was 
that  of  England  at  the  time  of  her  defeating  the 
Spanish  armada,  when  Spain  was  mistress  of  the 
ocean — and  even  greater  than  that  of  England 
one  cenlury  ago.     If  a  state  'X.'ould  be  great,  she 

t  From  the  result  of  the  population  act,  it  ap- 
pears, that  of  the  8,300,000  persons  which  Eng- 
land then  contained,  only  1,524,000  were  chiefly 
employed  in  agriculture  ;  so  that  of  the  twelve 
millions  which  Great  Britain,  including  Wales, 
is  supposed  to  contain  now,  there  cannot  be  com- 
puted to  be  more  than  one-aixth  part  employed 
in  cultivating  ihe  earth. —  Fide  Britain  independ- 
ent of  Cotnmerce. 

I  Colquhoun's  Wealth,  Power,  and  Resources 
f  the  British  Empire. 
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must  eli-Tiale  her  thoug/ils  to  the  utandard  q, 
ffl-eatness,  and  let  her  efforts  comport  ivilh  her 
■views  and  concefitions. 


The  Vii'c;inia  Legislature  atljourncd  on  Satur 
day,  the  9th  instant. 

They  have  loaned  to  the  Dismal  Swamp  Ca- 
nal Company,  50,000  dollars. 

The  Swift  Run   Gap    Tuvnpike    Company, 
16,000  dollars. 

They  have   subscribed  50,000  dollars  to  the 
Richmond  Dock. 

They  have  appropriated  23,000  dollars  to  the 
finishing  of  the  Public  Square  and  Capitol. 

They  have,  besides,  contributed  to  severa 
turnpikes,  says  the  Intjuirer,  taken  some  neces- 
sary preliminary  steps  towards  the  Western  Na 
vigation — a  road  from  the  Appomattox  to  the 
Roanoke — In  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the 
patience  with  which  they  have  encountered  the 
labour  of  revising  the  laws,  or  the  public  works 
which  they  have  assisted,  without  a  deep  senti 
mcnt  of  gratitude  and  respect. 


a  riglit  line  tangent  to  the  two  surfaces  that  it 
embraces,  and  which  causes  it  to  circulate  by 
the  friction. 

The  circular  saw  cuts  the  wood  without  inter- 
ruption, as  long  as  the  surfaces  which  serve  as 
movers  are  made  to  turn.  It  performs,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Touroude,  more  work  than  an  ordina 
ry  saw,  which  cuts  only  in  descending,  and  ought 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  circular  saw  cal 
led  /raises. 

M.  Touroude  has  erected  on  tlie  principle  of 
the  belt  saw,  a  mill  to  cut  wood  after  a  certain 
measure  which  answered  advantageously  for 
cutting  the  thread  \_les  lileaux']  which  comjiosed 
the  pipe  of  Archimides'  screw  VJes  lityau  de  la 
vis  d'y/rchimedede.']  This  nev/  mill  cannot  per 
haps  replace  that  of  the  old  ones,  but  it  can  be 
usefully  employed,  in  a  number  of  circumstan- 
ces to  cut  wood,  and  to  give  rise  to  a  combina- 
tion of  new  machines  equally  useful.  {Bulletin 
de  la  Societe  d' Encouragement.     Juliet,  1815.) 


FRIDAY,    APRIL    23,    1819, 


THE  BELT  SAW. 
Seeing  a  description  of  the  Belt  Saw,  going 
:he  rounds  of  the  newspapers,  said  to  have  been 
'  newly  invented"  by  Mr.  Jdam  Stewart,  we 
.bought  it  might  serve  the  cause  of  frutli  and 
justice,  to  make  the  following  translation  from  a 
French  work,  entitled,  "  Archieves  des  Dtcou- 
rertes  et  des  Inventions  Nouvelles,"  [of  disco 
.eries  and  new  inventions]  made  in  1815.  I; 
ivill  be  seen,  that  the  credit  of  the  discovery  is 
2;iven  to  Monsieur  Touroude.  The  translation 
ivas  submitted  in  manuscript,  to  Mr.  Stewart, 
.vho  promised  to  furnish  us  with  a  s'.iitement  to 
show  the  priority  of  his  invention,  but  it  has  not 
seen  received.  He  says,  however,  tiiat  he  lodged 
lis  specification  in  the  patent  oflice,  prior  to  the 
■ear  1815,  and  thinks,  that  the  idea  \vas  carried 
)\'cv  to  France  by  a  French  officer,  to  whom  he 
ihowed  his  invention,  in  a  garret  in  London,  be- 
ore  his  coming  to  this  country.  The  only  thing 
t  stake  is,  the  credit  of  the  discovery.  The 
[uestion  rests  between  Mr.  Stewarl,  an  English, 
nd  Mons.  Touroude,  a  French  gentleman.  Our 
ffice  is  impartialiiy  ;  our  object  truth. 

THE  SAW  WITHOUT  AN  END, 
Of  M.  TouRotjDE. 

This  machine  is  principally  composed  of  a 
lade  plate  of  a  saw,  where  tlie  tuo  ends  are 
initeii;  or,  rather,  it  is  without  end.  It  embraces 
wo  circular  surfaces  {/ilatcaux)  turning  upon 
heir  axes,  and  placed  at  a  distance  greater  or 
ess,  according  to  the  length  of  the  saw. 

These  surfaces  are  mounted  u[,on  a  frame  in 
uch  a  manner,  that,  in  giving  them  a  rotary 
notion,  in  the  same  direction,  the  saw  plate  is 
tiade  to  cut  the  wood,  whidi  is  fixed  upon  a 
arriage  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

A  weight,  propoitioncd  to  the  hardness  and 
hickness  of  the  wood  to  be  cut,  causes  that  to 
dvance  against  the  part  of  the  saw  which  forms 


may  have  casually  reached  them  tlnough  the 
newspapers.  To  be  more  certain  of  success,  it 
is  perhaps  best,  that  tliese  associations  should 
consist  of  not  too  many  members  in  the  begin- 
ning ;  that  they  should  reside  within  a  compara- 
tively limited  circle,  so  that  the  interchange  of 
sentiment  should  be  easy  and  fre(|uent  ;  and, 
above  all,  the  officers  should  enter  ijito  the  busi- 
ness heartily  and  zealously. 


Translated  from  the  same  work. 
NEWLY  INVENTED  SAW— for  cuiting 

VENEERING. 

A  traveller  gives  the  following  description  of 
this  invention  : 

The  inventor  of  these  new  saws  is  a  French 
man,  named  M.  Brunot,a.  mechanic,  established 
for  a  long  time  past  in  England,  and  who  re- 
ceives from  Parliament  an  annual  pension  of 
300  pounds  sterling,  as  a  recompense  for  the 
invention  of  different  machines  wliich  are  em 
ployed  with  much  success  in  the  ship  yards  at 
Portsmouth. 

He  has  succeeded  in  sawing  ah  inch  thickness 
of  mahogany  into  thirty  slabs,  by  means  of  the 
circular  saw,  moved  by  a  steam  machine  ;  but 
the  medium  work  of  these  saws  is  about  twelve 
slabs  to  the  inch. 

The  only  saw  that  I  have  seen  in  motion,  was 
ten  feet  in  diameter  and  worked  with  admirable 
precision.  The  wood  to  be  cut  was  placed  ver- 
tically against  it,  by  means  of  a  cog  wheel  which 
produced  a  progressive  motion  of  about  3  inches 
per  minute.  This  ingenious  machine  appeared 
to  me  perfectly  adapted  to  its  end.  {^Extract 
from  the  British  Library,  March,  1815.) 


A  very  remarkable  thunder  gust  was  experi- 
enced in  New  York  on  Friday  night  last.  The 
gale  commenced  at  about  10  A.  M.  and  continu- 
ed until  2  P.  M.  on  Saturday  ;  at  whirii  time  the 
wind  shifting  to  the  northward,  brought  with  it 
clouds  of  almost    nocturnal    darkness,   obliging 

many  to  light   candles  for  their  dinner  tables. 

Then  came  on  the  thunder  gust,  for  severity  and 
duration  never  before  equalled  in  that  city.  One 
or  two  vessels  and  several  buildings  were  struck 
with  lightning,  but  the  damage  done  was  by  no 
means  equal  to  what  might  have  been  rationally 
anticipated. 


Camhridgefiort  Pigs. — Mr.  Brigham,of  Cam- 
!)ridgeport,  has  raised  this  year,  four  |)igs,  of  one 
litter,  which  were  one  year  and  one  day  old 
when  tliey  were  killed,  and  their  weights  were 
as  follows  : — 

1  -         398  3  -         306 

2  -  394  4  -  318 
Total,  1470  lbs.  wt. 

^Zf  From  the  accounts  we  have  lately  seen 
of  the  extraordinary  weight  of  hogs  killed  in 
Boston,  at  one  year  old,  it  is  manifest  that  this 
disposition  to  rapid  growth  and  to  take  fat  at 
an  early  age,  and  while  growing,  arises  from 
some  peculiarity  in  the  breed.  Satisfied  of  this, 
the  Editor  of  the  .American  Farmer,  has  taken 
measures  to  procure  a  male  and  female  pig, 
with  a  view  to  the  dissemination  of  the  breed  in 
Maryland. 


We  Slave   great  pleasure  in  laying  before  ou 
readers,  the  Address  from  the  Agricultural  So- 
ciety of  Maryland,  at  Easton.     The  zeal  and  in 
teliigence  it  displays,  is  the  best   proof  of  that 
patriotic  feeling  and  pride,   which   being   once 
e.^ciled,  will  soon  place   degraded  Maryland  on 
a  level  with  her  eastern   sisters  in  Agricultura 
economy  and  improvement. 

In  our  next.  We  shall  publish  their  constitution 
with  the  alterations  proposed.  We  incline,  how- 
ever, to  the  opinion,  that  the  eastern  and  western 
shore  societies,  would  each  be  more  efficient, 
if  acting  separately  and  independently  of  each 
other.  They  are  too  distant  to  act  with  rapid 
and  perfect  concert;  so  imperfect,  indeed,  is  the 
understanding  and  co-operation  between  them, 
that,  as  we  are  told,  no  oflicial  communication 
whatever  has  been  made  from  the  Baltimore  So- 
ciety, to  that  at  Easton,  neither  do  they  know  any 
thing   of  any  of  its  proceedings,   except   what 


Butter — The  following  is  given  as  an  impro- 
ved metliod  of  preventing  the  bitter  taste  which 
butter  has  at  this  period  of  the  year,  from  cattle 
feeding  on  turnips,  cabbages,  leaves  of  trees,  &c. 
Boil  two  ounces  of  salt  petre  in  a  quart  of  water, 
and  put  two  or  more  spoonfulls,  according  to 
the  quantity  of  milk,  inlo  a  pail,  beiore  milking; 
if  this  is  done  constantly,  it  will  prevent  the  taste 
of  turnips,  but  it  will  not  be  efi'ecled  if  even 
once  neglected.  This  has  been  proved  by  twen- 
ty year's  experience,  and  if  it  does  not  succeed, 
the  farmers  may  rest  assured  that  the  fault  arises 
from  the  neglect  of  the  dairy  maid. 


Indelible  Ink. — Tlie  purple  precipitate  of  Cas- 
sius,  is  recommended  in  the  Italian  Journals  as 
an  Indelible  Ink,  much  superior  to  that  of  silver. 
That  part  of  the  linen  on  which  is  to  be  the 
writing,  is  first  to  be  moistened  witii  a  solution 
of  recently  made  muriate  of  tin,  and  when  dry 
to  be  written  on  with  a  solution  of  gold,  and  then 
washed  in  water.  The  writing,  which  will  be- 
ome  black,  is  not  at  all  effected  by  washing 
and  with  great  difficulty  by  other  agents,  and  not 
before  the  cloth  is  destroyed. 
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Actual  Prices   of  the  following'  commodities  at 
this  time  in  the  Baltimore  Market. 

TOBACCO — has  improved  within  the  last 
week— good  Patuxent  may  be  fairly  quoted  at  12 
and  S14.  Fourteen  hogsheads  are  just  up  from 
Benedict ;  two  of  the  best  sold  yesterday— one 
made  by  Mr.  Cartwright,  of  very  superior  qual 
ity,  for  gl  1-50— one,  second  or  handsome  qual- 
ity, for  §12.  Some  Eastern  shore  dark  Tobacco 
is  offered  at  glO,  and  such  maybe  quoted  at 
9-SO  to  S'O-  Two  hogsheads  of  fine  yellow 
ivagon  Tobacco  from  El'kridge,  sold  on  Wed- 
nssday  for  g'^^but  the  average  price  maybe 
stated  from  15  to  S'*^- 

CORN,  white 
yellow, 

WHEAT,  red, 
white, 

BARLEY,  none  in  the  market, 

CLOVER  SEED,  scarce, 

PEAS, 

BEANS,  white. 


And  gives  her  iv<iry  p^'tals  to  expand  ; 
Gives  with  new  life  he"r  filial  train  to  rise, 
And  hail  with  kindling  smiles  the  genial  skies. 
So  shines  the  Nymph  in  beauty's  blushing  pride 
When  Zephyr  wafts  her  deep  calash  aside  : 
Tears  with  rude  kiss,  her  bosom's  gaudy  veil. 
And  flmgs  the  fluttering  'kerchief  to  the  gale. 
So  briglit,  the  folding  canopy  undrawn. 
Of   beaux    and   belles  displays    the    glittering 

throng. 
And  soft  airs  fan  them,  as  they  roll  along. 


gl 

40  a  1 
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I 
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ICP  It  will  be  seen,  that  we  have  masle  a  pret- 
ty free  use  of  the  Practical  American  Gardener  ; 
and  it  is  our  intention  to  copy  more  freely  from 
it  still.  The  publisher  will  have  little  cause  to 
complain,  we  think,  of  our  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  to  a  work,  that  ought  really  to 
be  possessed  by  every  Farmer  and  Gardener 
in  the  country. 


TOI^TTIX. 


In  his  "  Loves  of  the  Plants"  the  fanciful  Dr. 
Darwin,  thus  speaks  of  the  beautiful  little 
snow-white  flower.  Anemone  which  is  just  now 
in  bloom. 


ALL  wan  and  shivering  in  the  leafless  glade 
The  sad  .\nemone  reclined  her  head  ; 
Grief  on  lier  cheeks  had  paled  the  roseate  hue, 
And  her  sweet  eye-lids  droop'd  with  pearly  dew 
— "  See  from  bright  regions,  borne  on  odorous 

"  gales, 
"  The  Svvallow,  herald  of  the  summer,  sails  ; 
"  Breathe,  gentle  Air  I  from  cherub-lips  impart 
"  Thy  balmy  influence  to  my  anguished  heart  ; 
"Thou,  whose  soft  voice  calls  forth  the  tender 

"  blooms, 
"  Whose  pencil  paints  them  and  whose  breath 

"  perfumes  ; 
"  O  1  chase  the  friend  of  Frost,  with  leaden  mace, 
"  Who  seals  in  death-like  sleep  my  hapless  race; 
"  Melt  his  hard  heart,  release  his  iron  hand, 
"  And  give  my  ivory  petals  to  expand. 
"  So   may   each    bud,  that  decks  tlie  brow  of 

"  s|)ring, 
«  Shed  all  its  incense  on  thy  wafting  wing  !" 
To  her  fotid  jirayer  propiiious  Zephyr  yields. 
Sweeps  on  his  sliding  shell  through  azure  fields- 
O'er    her   fair   mansion   waves  his  whispering 
wand, 


To  TaynweTS  an4  Cia\*Aei\ftxs. 

My  notification,  dated  New  York,  29th  of 
March,  1819,  I  beg  leave  to  point  out  to  gentle- 
men engaged  in  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
pursuits.  It  being  my  desire  to  assist  in  giving  as 
rapid  a  spread  as  possible  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
valuable  Root  Crops  and  Green  Crops,  in  this  fine 
and  fertile  country.  I  have  this  day  [13th  April] 
sent  off  my  servant,  J(t7nes  Hamvierion,  to  Bal- 
timore, in  order  that  gentlemen  in  that  part  of 
the  country  may  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
a  supply  of  the  most  important  articles  of  seed  ; 
such  as  the  RutaBaga,Mangel  IVurtzle,  Turnifis 
of  the  finest  sorts  for  the  garden  and  for  the  field; 
cabbages  of  various  sorts; Z,wzfrnf,  Sain  Foi7itTre- 
/o!l,1!'/iJte  Clover,  Covi  Clover,Cole  Scfrf,orrape 
and  some  other  seeds.  Hammerton  will  sell  his 
seeds  in  the  market  place,  at  such  spots  as  he 
will  notify  in  his  advertisments,  upon  his  arrival 
at  Baltimore.  As  the  mode  of  cultivating  the 
several  plants  is  described  in  the  First  and  the 
Second  Parts  of  my  Year's  residence,  Hammer- 
ton  has  some  of  those  books  for  sale.  He  has 
also  some  of  the  Third  Part  as  some  gentlemen 
may  wish  the  work  complete.  He  has  also  some 
of  my  English  Gram?nar  for  sale. 

WM.  COBBETT 
New  York,  29th  March,  1819. 


F.  BETTS, 

BOOKSELLER  is?  STATIONER, 
SOUTH  CALVERT,  and  57^,  MARKET 
STREET, 

HAS    JUST   RECEIVED, 

Cap  and  Letter  Paper,  English,  of  superior 
quslity ; 

English  Ink  Powder,  Wafers,  Sealing  Wax, 

Durable  Ink,  Drawing  Paper, 

Mathematical  Instruments,  Slates,  Stc. 

Legers,  Journals,  Day,  Memorandum,  Re 
ceipt.  Letter  and  Invoice  Books,  various  sizes. 

All  new  Publications  regularly  received. 

School,  Classical,  Medical,  and  Miscellaneous 
Books  in  the  greatest  variety. 

%♦  Country  Merchants,  Preceptors  of  Acade- 
mies and  Schools,  Purchasers  of  Libraries,  ant! 
others,  supplied  on  the  same  terms  as  heretofore, 
by  wholesale  or  retail. 

April  23. 


'SloV)iivsoi\''s  Wefelil^  Magazine; 


CONSISTING  PHINOirALLY  OF 

CHOICE  SELECTWJ\'S 

FROM  THE  FOLLOWING 

English  Magazines  and  Reviews, 

Which  are  received  regularly  every  month,  by 

the  publisher,  viz.— 
The  Edinburg,  Blackwood' s'EAvnh-arg,  The  Gen- 
ileman's,  The  Sporting,  The  Monthly,  The 
Aev)  Monthhjy  and  Bon  Ton 
Magazines  : 
The  Literary  Panorama,  The  Ladies'  Muaeum. 
Literary  Gazette,  La  Belle  Assemblee, 
and  Ackerman's  Repository  : 
The  FAinburg,  Electic,  British  Critic,  and  Crit- 
ical  Reviews. 
ICjO"  The  above  work  is  handsomely  printed 
on  a  fine  medium  paper— each  number  contains 
16    pages  octavo,  and  is  stitched  in  a  cover.— 
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AGRICULTURE. 


The  RuTA  Baga  o?*-  Swedish  Turnip. 


FROM    COBBEIT  S    YEAK  S    HESiniCNCE. 

(Continued Jrom  .Yo.  A,  fiage  27.) 

TIME  AND  MANNER  OF  HARVESTING. 

This  must  depend,  in  some  measure,  upon  the 
a;^c  of  tlie  turnips  ;  for,  some  will  have  their  full 
growth  eurlier  than  others;  that  is  to  say,  those 
which  arc  sov/n  first,  or  transplanted  first,  will  be 
ripe  hei'ore  those  which  are  sown  or  transplanted 
latest.  I  have  made  ample  experiments  as  to 
this  matter;  and  I  will,  as  in  former  cases,  first 
relate  mliat  I  did,  and  then  give  my  opinion  as  to 
what  ought  to  be  done. 

This  was  a  concern  in  which  I  could  have  no 
knowledi^c  last  fall,  never  having  seen  any  tur- 
nips harvested  in  America,  and  knowing,  that  as 
to  American /roif.s,  English  experience  was  only 
likely  to  mislead  ;  for,  in  England,  we  leave  the 
routs  standing  in  the  ground  all  the  winter, 
where  we  feed  them  off  with  sheep,  which  scoop 
them  out  to  the  very  bottom  ;  or  we  pull  them  as 
we  want  them,  and  bring  them  in  to  give  to  fat- 
ting oxen,  to  cows,  or  to  hogs.  I  had  a  great 
opinion  of  the  /lardinexa  of  the  Ruta  Baga,  and 
v/as  resolved  to  try  it  here,  and  I  din  try  it  upon 
too  large  a  scale. 

I  began  with  a  piece.  A  part  of  them  were 
taken  up  on  tlie  I3t/t  of  December,  after  we  had 
had  some  pretty  hard  frosts.  The  manner  of 
doing  the  work  was  this:  We  took  up  the  tur- 
nips merely  by  pulling  them.  The  tops  had  been 
cut  off"  and  given  to  cattle  before.  It  reciuired  a 
spade,  however,  just  to  loosen  them  along  the 
ridge  into  which  their  tap-roots  had  descended 
very  deeply.  We  dug  holes,  at  convenient  dis- 
tances, of  a  scpiare  form,  and  about  a  fool  deep 
AVe  put  into  each  hole  about  fifty  bushels  of  tur. 
nips,  piling  them  up  above  the  level  of  the  surface 
of  the  land,  in  a  sort  of  a  pyramidical  form. 
When  the  heap  was  made,  we  scattered  over  it 
a  truss  of  rye-slraw,  and  threw  earth  over  th 
whole  to  a  thickness  of  about  a  foot,  taking  care 
to  point  the  covering  at  top,  in  order  to  keep 
out  wet. 

Thus  was  a  small  part  of  the  piece  put  up 
The  14lh  of  December  was  a  Sunday,  a  day  that 
I  can  find  no  Gospel  precept  for  devoting  to  the 
throwing:  away  of  the  Iruit  of  one's  labours,  and  a 
day  which  I  never  will  so  devote  again.  How- 
ever, I  ought  to  have  bren  earlier.  On  the  Mon- 
day it  rained.  On  the  Monday  night  there  came 
a  sharp  north-wester,  with  its  usual  companion, 


(t  this  season,  that  is  to  s.iy,  a  sharp  frost.  Re- 
solved to  fi:iish  this  piece  on  that  day,  1  borrowed 
hands    frcm    my  neighbours,   who   are    always 

eady  to  assist  one  another.  We  had  about  two 
acres  and  a  half  to  do  ;  and  it  was  necessaiv  to 
employ  owe /;a// of  the  hands  to  go  before  tht 
fntllem  and  loosen  the  turnips  with  a  spade  in  tht 
frosty  ground.  About  ten  o'clock,  I  saw  that  we 
should  not  finish,  and  there  was  every  sign  of  a 
hard  frost  at  night,  in  order,  ihereforei  to  ex- 
pedite the  work,  I  called  in  the  aid  of  those  effi- 
cient fcllcw  labourers,  a  fniir  of  oxen,  which, 
with  a  good  strong  plough,  going  up  on  one  side 
of  each  row  of  turnips,  took  away  the  earth  close 
to  the  bulbs,  left  them  bare  on  one  side,  and  thus 
made  it  cxtretnely  easy  to  pull  them  up.  We 
wanted  spades  no  longer;  all  our  hands  were 
employed  taking  up  the  turnips;  and  our  job, 
instead  of  being  half  done  that  day,  was  com 
pleted  about  two  o'clock.  Weil  and  justly  did 
Mosts  order,  that  the  ox  should  not  be  muzzled 
while  he  was  treading  out  the  corn  ;  for,  surely, 
no  animals  ars  so  tiseful,  so  docile,  so  gentle  as 
these,  while  they  rec|uire  at  our  hands  so  little 
care  and  labour  in  return 

Now,  it  will  he  observed,  that  the  turnips  here 
spoken  of,  were  put  up  when  the  ground  and  the 


turnips  were  frozen.  Yet  they  have  kept  per- 
fectly sound  and  good;  and  I  am  preparing  to 
plant  some  of  them  for  seed.  I  am  now  writ- 
ing on  the  10th  of  April.  I  send  of  these  tur- 
nips to  market,  every  week.  The  tops  and  tails 
and  oflfal  go  to  the  pigs,  to  ewes  and  lambs,  to  a 

ow  and  working  oxen,  which  all  feed  together 
upon  this  oftal  flung  out  about  the  barn-yard,  oi 
on  the  grass  ground  in  the  iircbaid  ;  before  they 
have  done,  they  leave  not  a  morsel.  But,  of /et-d'- 
ing,  1  shall  speak  by  and  by. 

The  other  crop  of  turnips,  I  mean  those  whicl 

were  transplanted,  kefit  on  throwing  luxuriantly 

until  the  very  hard  fruntn  came,  which  1  attribute 

to  their  being  planted  so  late  in  the  summer 

We  were  now  got  on  to  the  irih  of  December ; 

nd,  I  had  cabbages  to  put  up.  Saturday,  Sun- 
day and  Monday,  the  21st,  22d  and  23d,  we  had 
very  hard  frosts,  as  the  reader,  if  he  live  on  this 
island,  will  well  remember.  Tiiere  came  a  ihwx 
afterwards,  and  the  transplanted  tinnips  were  put 

ip  like  the  others;  but,  this  hard  frost  had 
pierced  them  too  deeply,  especially  as  they  were 
M  so  tender  and  luxuriant  a  state.    IMany  of  these 

40  find  rotted  neai-  the  neck  ;  and  upon  the 
whole,  they  have  suffeied  a  loss  of  about  one  half. 
An  acre,  left  to  take  their  chance  in  the  field, 
turned  out,  like  most  other  games  of  hazard,  a 
total  loss.     They  were  all  rotted. 

This  loss  arose  wholly  from  my  want  of  suffi- 
cient experience.  I  was  anxious  to  neglect  n(, 
necessary  precaution  ;  and  I  was  fully  impressed, 


as  I  always  am,  with  the  advantages  of  being 
!'arly.  But,  early  iii  December,  I  lost  a  week  at 
New  York  ;  and,  though  1  worried  my  neigh- 
bours half  to  death  to  get  at  a  knowledge  of  the 
lime  of  the  hard  weather  setting  in,  I  could  ob- 
tain no  knowledge,  on  which  I  could  rely,  the 
several  accounts  being  so  different  from  each 
other.  The  general  account  was,  that  there 
'vould  be  no  very  hard  weather  until  after  Christ- 
mas. I  shall  know  better  another  time  !  Major 
Cartwright  says,  in  speaking  of  the  tricks  of 
the  English  Boroughniongers,  at  the  "  glorious 
Revolution,"  that  they  will  never  be  able  to  play 
ilie  same  tricks  again  ;  for,  that  nations,  like  ra- 
tional individuals,  are  not  deceived  twice  in  the 
same  way. 

Thus  have  I  spoken  of  the  time  and  manner  of 
harvesting,  as  they  took  place  with  me.  And, 
surely,  the  expense  is  a  mere  trifle.  Two  oxen 
and  four  men  would  harvest  two  acres  in  any 
clear  day,  in  the  latter  end  of  Noveniber ;  and 
thus  is  this  immense  crop  harvested  and  covered 
completely,  for  about  two  dollars  and  a  half  an 
acre.  It  is  astonishing,  that  this  is  never  done  in 
England  !  For,  though  it  is  generally  said,  that 
the  Ruta  Baga  will  stand  any  weather,  I  know 
by  experience,  that  it  will  not  stand  any  weather. 
The  winter  of  the  year  1814,  that  is  to  say,  the 
months  of  January  and  February,  were  very  cold 
and  a  great  deal  of  snow  fell ;  and  in  a  piece  of 
twelve  acres,  I  had,  in  the  month  of  March,  two 
thirds  of  the  turnips  eom/iletely  rotten  ;  and  these 
were  amongst  the  finest  that  I  ever  grew,  many 
of  them  weighing  twelve  pounds  each. 

Besides,  when  taken  up  in  dry  wfo^/ifr, before 
the  freezings  and  thawings  begin,  the  dirt  all 
falls  ofT;  and  the  bulbs  are  clean  and  nice  to  be 
given  to  the  cattle  or  sheep  in  the  stalls  or  yaids. 
For,  though  we,  in  general,  feed  off  these  roots 
ufio7i  the  land  with  sheep,  we  cannot,  in  deep 
land,  always  do  it.  The  land  is  too  nvet ;  and 
particularly  for  ewes  and  lambs,  which  are,  in 
such  cases,  brought  into  a  piece  of  pasture  land, 
or  into  a  fold-yard,  where  the  turnips  are  flung 
down  to  them  in  a  dirty  state,  just  carted  from 
the  field.  And,  again,  the  land  is  very  much  in- 
jured, and  the  labour  augmented,  by  carting 
nhen  the  ground  is  a  sort  of  mud-heap,  or  rather, 
pool.  All  these  inconveniences  would  be  avoid- 
ed by  harvesiiiig  in  a  dry  day  in  November,  if 
siicli  a  day  should,  by  any  accident  be  found  in 
England  ;  but,  v/hy  not  do  the  work  in  October, 
nd  sow  wheat,  at  once,  in  the  land  ?  More  on 
t'nis  after  cropping  another  time. 

In  Long  Island,  and  throughout  the  United 
States,  where  the  weather  is  so  fine  in  the   Tall ; 

ere  every  day,  from  tlie  middle  of  October  to 
the  end  of  November,  (except  a  rainy  day  about 
once  in  sixteen  days)  is  as  fair  as  the  fairest  May- 
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day  in  England,  and  where  such  a  thing  as  a 
Tjater-furroiv  in  a  field  was  never  heard  of;  in 
such  a  soil  as  ihis,  and  under  such  a  climate  as 
this,  there  never  can  arise  any  difficulty  in  the 
■way  of  the  harvesting  of  turnips  in  the  proper 
time.     I   shoidd  certainly   do  it   in  Xov ember ; 
for,  as  we  have  seen,  &  little  frost  does  not  affect 
the  bulbs  at  all.     I  would  put  them  in  when  per- 
fectly dry ;  make  my  heaps  of  about  fifty  bush- 
els ;  and  wlien  the  frost  approached,  I  mean  the 
h.ard  frosts,  1  would  cover  with  corn-stalUs,  or 
straw,  or  cedar  boughs,  as  many  of  the  heaps  as 
I  thought  I  should  want  in  January  and  February; 
for,  thtse  coverings  would  so  break  the  Irost,  as 
to  enable  me  to  open  the  heaps  in  those  severe 
months.     It  is  useless  and  inconvenient  to  take 
into  barns,  or  out-houses,  a  very  largo  quantity  at 
:\  time.     Besides,  if  left  wicovered,  the  very  hard 
frosts  will  do  them  harm.     To  be  sure,  this  is 
easily  prevented,  in  the  barn,  by  throwing  a  httlc 
straw  over  the  heap,  but,  being,  by  the  rneans 
that  I  have  pointed  out,  always  kept  ready  in  the 
field,  to  bring  a  larger  quantity  than  is  used  m  a 
loecl:,  or  thereabouts,  would  be  wholly  imneces- 
xary,  besides  being  troublesome  from  the  great 
space,  which  would  thus  be  occupied. 

It  is  a  great  advantage  in  the  cultivation  of  this 
crop,  that  the  soiuing;  or  transplanting  timn 
comes  after  all  the  spring  grain  and  the  Indian 
corn  are  safe  in  the  ground,  and  beforj;  the  har- 
vest of  grain  begins  ;  and  then  again,  in  the  fall. 
the  taking  up  of  the  roots  comes  after  the  grain 
and  corn  and  buckwheat  harvests,  and  even  after 
the  sowing  of  the  winter  grain.  In  short,  ii 
seems  to  me,  that  the  cultivation  of  this  crop,  in 
this  country,  comes,  as  it  were,  expressly  to  fill 
up  the  unemployed  spaces  of  the  farmer's  lime  ; 
but,  if  he  prefer  standing  with  his  arms  folded, 
during  tliese  spaces  of  time,  and  hearing  his  flock 
bleat  themselves  half  to  death  in  March  and 
April,  or  have  no  flock,  and  scarcely  any  cattle  or 
hogs,  raise  a  few  loads  of  yard-dung,  and  travel 
five  miles  for  ashes  and  buy  them  dear  at  the 
end  of  the  five  miles;  if  he  /.rcfir  these,  then, 
certainly,  I  shall  have  written  on  this  subject  in 
vain. 


qUAN'TI'lV  OF  CROP. 


It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say,  at  present,  what 
quantity  of  Rula  Baga  wn;/  be  grown  on  an  acre 
of  land  in  this  islatid.  My  three  acres  of  ridged 
turnips,  sown  on  the  26tli  of  June,  were  very  un- 
equal ;  but,  upon  one  of  the  acres,  there  were 
iix  hundred  and  forty  bushels;  I  mean  heaped 
bushels  ;  that  is  to  say,  an  English  statute  bush- 
el, heaped  as  long  as  the  commodity  will  lie  on. 
The  transplanted  turnips  yielded  about/ou/-  hun- 
dred bushels  to  the  acre  :  but,  then  observe,  they 
were  put  in  a  full  month  loo  late.  Thisyeiir,  I 
shall  make  a  fair  trial. 

I  have  given  an  account  of  my  raising,  upon 
five  acres  in  one  field,  and  twelve  acres  in  anothei 
field,  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty 
bushels  to  an  acre,  throughout  the  seventeen 
acres.  I  have  no  doubt  of  equalling  that  quan- 
tity on  this  island,  and  tliat,  too,  upon  some  of  it; 
poorest  and  most  exhausted  land.  They  tell  nie,| 
indeed,  tha.t  the  last  summer  was  a  remarkably 
fine  summer  ;  so  they  said  at  Botley,  when  1 
liad  my  first  prodigious  crop  of  Ruta  Baga.  This 


is  the  case  in  all  the  pursuits  ol  life.     The  mo- 
ment a  man  excels  those,  who  ought  to  be  able 
and  willing  to  do  as  well  as  he  ;  that  moment, 
others  set  to  work  to  discover  causes  for  his  suc- 
cess other  than  those  proceeding  frotn  himself. 
But,  as  I  used  to  tell  my  neighbours  at  Botley, 
"  You  have  had  the  same  seasons  that  I  have  had. 
■'■  Nothing  is  so  imjiartial  as  weather."     As  long 
as  this  sort  of  observation,  or  inquiry,  proceeds 
from  a  spirit  of  emulation,  it  may  be  treated  with 
great  indulgence  ;  but  when  it  discovers  a  spirit 
of  eiT!/,  it  becomes  detestable,  and  especially  in 
aflairs'of  agriculture,  where  the  appeal  is^made 
to  our  common  Parent,  and  where  no  man's  suc- 
cess can  be  injurious  to  his  neighbour,  while  it 
must  be  a  benefit  to  his  country,  or  the  country 
in  which  the  success  takes  place.     I  must,  how- 
ever, say,  and  I  say  it  with  feelings  of  great  plea- 
■iure,  as  well  as  from  a  sense  of  justice,  that  I 
have  observed  in  the  American  farmers  no  envy 
of  the  kind  alluded  to  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
greatest  satisfaction,  at  my  success  ;  and  not  the 
least  backwardness,  but  great  forwardness,  to  ap- 
plaud and  admire  my  mode  of  cultivating  these 
crops.     Not  so  in  England,  where  the/a?vncr« 
'generally  the    most  stupid  as  well  as  the  most 
ilavish  and  most  churlish  part  of  the  nation)  envy 
:dl  who  excel  them,  while  they  are  too  obstinate 
to  profit  from  the  example  of  those  whom  they 
envy.     1  say  generally  ;  for  there  are  many  most 
onourable  exceptions;  and  it  is  amongst  that 
aass  of  men,  that  I  have  my  dearest  and  most  es 
teemed   friends  ;    men  of  knowledge,  of  expo 
rience,  of  integrity,  and  of  public  spirit,  equal  to 
ihat  of  the  best  of  Englishmen  in  the  worst  times 
of  oppression.     I  would  not  exchange  the  friend- 
ship of  one  of  these  men  for  that  of  all  the  Lords 
hat  ever  were  created,  though  there  are  some 
of  very  able  and  upright  minds  too. 

Then,  if  I  may  be  suffered  to  digress  a  little 
further  here,  there  exists,  in  England,  an  institu 
,ion  which  has  caused  a  sort  of  identity  of  agri 
lure  with  fwti'ics.     The  Board  of  Agriculturc,| 
established   by  Pitt,  for  the  purpose  of  sending 
■ifiies  about  the  country,  under  the  guise  of  agii- 
cultuial  surveyors,  in  order  to  learn  the  cast  of 
men's  poUiicsas  well  as  the  taxable  capacities  of 
their  farms  and  property  ;  this  Board  gives  no 
premium  or  praise  to  any  but  "  loyal  farmers," 
who  are,  generally,  the  greatest  fools.     I,  for  my 
iiart,  have  never  had  any  communication  with  it. 
Ir  was  ahvavsan  obiect  of  ridicule  and  contetinpt 
with  me;  but,  I  know  this  to  be  the  rule  of  that 
body,  which  is,  in  fact,  only  a  little  twig  of  tlie 
vast'  tree  tif  corruption,  which  stunts  and  blights 
and  bias's  all  that  approaches  its  poisoned   pur- 
lieu.    This  Board  has  for  its  Secretary,  Mr.  Ar- 
THim  Young,  a  man  of  great  talents,  bribed  from 
his  good  principles,  by  this  place  of  five  hundred 
pounds  a  year.     But,  Mr.  Young,  though  a  most 
jible  man,  is  not  always  to  be  trusted.     He  is  a 
bold  asserter;  and    very  few  of  his  statements 
proceed  upon  actual  experiments.     And,  as  to 
ahat  this  Board  Iv^s published,  at  the  public  ex 
pense,  under  the  name  of  Communicatiuns,  I  de 
fy  the  world  to  match  it  as  a  mass  of  illiterate, 
unintelligible,  and  useless  trash.   The  only  papei 
published    by  this  Board,   that   I  ever   thought 
worth  keeping,  was  an  account  of  the  produce 
.from  a  single  cow,  communicated  by  Mr.  Cramp, 
the  jail-keeper  of  the  County  of  Sussex  ;  which 
^contained  very  interesting  and  wonderful  facts, 


properly   authenticated,    and   stated  in    a  clear 
manner. 

Arthur  Young  is  blind,  and  never  attends 
the  Board,  Indeed,  sorrowful  to  relate,  he  is  be- 
come a  religious  fanatic,  and  this  in  so  desperate 
a  degree,  as  to  leave  no  hope  of  any  possible 
cure.  In  the  pride  of  our  health,  and  strength 
of  mind  as  well  as  of  body,  we  little  dream  of 
the  chances  and  changes  of  old  age.  Who  can 
read  the  "  Travels  in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy," 
and  reflect  on  the  present  state  of  the  admirable 
writer's  mind,  without  feeling  some  diffidence  as 
to  what  may  happen  to  himself  ! 

Lord  Hardwicke,  who  is  now  the  President 
of  the  Board,  is  a  man,  not  exceeding  my  negro, 
either  in  experience  or  natural  abilities.  A  par- 
cel of  court-sycophants  are  the  Vice-Presidents. 
Their  Committees  and  Correspondents  are  a  set 
of  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Nabobs  become  Coun- 
try-Gentlernen,  and  Parsons  of  the  worst  de- 
scription. And  thus  is  this  a  mere  polilicaljob  ; 
a  channel  for  the  squandering  of  some  thousands 


„  year  of  the  people's  money  upon  worthless 
men,  who  ought  to  be  working  in  the  fields,  or 
mending  "  His  Majesty's  High  Ways." 

Happily,  politics  in  this  country,  have  nothing 
to  do  with  agriculture  ;  and  here,  therefore,  I 
think  I  have  a  chance  to  be  fairly  heard.  I 
should,  indeed,  liave  been  heard  in  England  ;  but, 
I  really  could  never  bring  myself  to  do  any  thing 
lending  to  improve  the  estates  of  the  oppressors 
of  my  country  ;  and  the  same  consideration  now 
restrains  me  from  communicating  information, 
on  the  subject  of  timber  trees,  which  would  be 
of  immense  benefit  to  England  ;  and  which  in- 
formation I  shall  reserve,  until  their  tyranny 
shall  be  at  an  end.  Casllereagh,  in  the  fulness 
of  his  stupidity,  proposed,  in  order  to  find  em- 
ployment for  "  the  population,"  as  he  insolently 
called  the  people  of  England,  that  he  would  set 
them  to  dig  holes  one  day  and  fill  them  up  ihe 
'next.  I  could  tell  him  what  to  plant  in  the  holes 
'so  as  to  benefit  the  country  in  an  immense  de- 
!gree  ;  but,  like  the  human  body,  in  some  com- 
jpiaints,  the  nation  would  now  be  really  injured  by 
the  communication  of  what,  if  it  were  in  a  healthy 
state,  would  do  it  good,  and  add  to  its  strength 
and  to  all  its  means  of  exertion. 

To  return  from  this  digression,  I  am  afraid  of 
no  bad  seaso?is.  The  drought,  which  is  the 
greal  enemy  to  be  dreaded  in  this  country,  I  am 
quite  prepared  for.  Give  me  ground  Diat  1  can 
plough  ten  or  twelve  inches  deep,  and  give  me 
Indian  corn  spaces  to  plougii  in,  and  no  sun  can 
burn  me  up'.  I  have  mentioned  Mr.  Curwen'.' 
experiments  before ;  or,  rather  TulTs.  For,  he 
it  is,  wlio  made  all  the  discoveries  of  this  kind. 
Let  any  man,  just  to  try,  leave  half  a  rod  of 
ground  undug  from  the  month  of  May  to  that  of 
October;  and  another  half  rod  let  him  dig  and 
break fne  every  ten  or  fifteen  days.  Then,  when- 
ever there  has  been  fifteen  or  twenty  d..ys  of  good 
scorching  sun,  let  him  go  and  dig  a  hole  in  each. 
If  he  does  not  find  tlie  hard  ground  dry  as  dual, 
and  the  other  moist,  let  him  say  that  I  know  no- 
thing  about  these  matters.  So  erroneous  is  the 
common  notion,  that  ploughing  in  dry  weather 
lets  m  the  drought  ! 

Of  course,  proceeding  upon  this  fact,  which  I 
stale  as  the"  result  of  numerous  experiments,  I 
should,  if  visited  with  long  droughts,  give  one  or 
two  additional  ploughings    between   the  crops 
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when  growing.     1'hat  is  all ;  and,  with  this,  in 
Long  Island,  I  defy  all  droughts. 

But,  why  need  I  insist  upon  this  effect  of 
ploughing  in  dry  weather  ?  Why  need  I  insist 
on  it  in  an  Indian  corn  country  ?  Who  has  not 
seen  fields  of  Indian  corn  looking  to-day,  yellow 
and  sickly,  and  in  four  days  hence  (tlic  weather 


by  drought :  for,  in  that  case,  the  plough  can- 
not come  to  supply  the  place  of  showers.  The 
ground  there,  will  be  dry  and  keep  dry  in  a  dry 
time  ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  supposed  half  rod  ol 
i.indug  ground  in  the  garden,  '^he  weeds,  too, 
will  come  and  help,  by  their  roots,  to  suck  the 
moisture  out   of  tlic  ground.     As  to  the  hand 


you  have  only  to  put  on  a  muzzle.  This  is  what 
Mr.  TuLi.  did  ;  for,  though  we  ought  not  to 
muzzle  the  ox  "  as  he  treadcth  out  the  corn" 
we  may  do  it,  even  for  his  own  sake,  amongst 
other  considerations,  when  he  is  assisting  us  to 
bring  his  crop  to  perfection. 


and  they  raise  a  trifling  portion  of  exhalation  ; 
but,  it  is  a  trifling  indeed.  Dry  weather,  if  ol 
long  continuation,  makes  the  loaves  become  of  a 
bluish  colour,  and,  when  this  is  once  the  case,  all 
the  rain  and  all  the  fine  weather  in  the  world, 
will  never  make  the  crop  a  good  one  ;  because 
the  plough  cannot  move  amidst  this  scene  of  end 
less  irregularity.  This  is  one  of  the  chief  rea- 
sons why  the  ridge  method  is  best 
(Tb  be  continued.^ 


being  dry  all  the  while)  looking  green  and  flour-jhoeings,  they  may  keep  down  weeds  to  be  sure, 

ishing,  and  this  wonderful  effect  produced  mere- 

ly  by   the  plough  ?     Why,  then,  should  not  the 

same  effect  always  proceed  from  the  sama  cause? 

The  dee/ier  you  plough   the   greater  the  effect 

however  ;  for  there  is  a  greater  body  of  earth  to 

exhale  from,  and  to  receive  back  the  tribute  of 

the  atmosphere.     Mr.  CHz-wcn  tellsus  of  a  piece 

of  cattle  cabbage,  in  a  very  dry  time  in  July 

They  looked  so  yellow  and  blue,  that  he  almost 

despaired  of  them.    He  sent  in  his  ploughs  ;  and 

a  gentleman,    who    had   seen   them    when    the 

ploughs  went  in  on  the  Monday,  could  scarcely 

believe  his  eyes  when  he  saw  them  on  the  next 

Saturday,  though  it  had  continued  dry  all   the 

week. 

To  perform  these  summer  ploughings,  in  this 
island,  is  really  nothing.  I  used  one  horse  for  the 
purpose  last  summer,  and  a  very  slight  horse  in- 
deed. -An  ox  is,  however,  better  for  this  work ; 
and  this  may  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  a 
collar  and  two  traces,  or  by  a  single  yoke  and 
two  traces.  Tull  recommends  the  latter,  and  I 
shall  try  it  for  Indian  corn  as  well  as  for  turnips.* 
Horses,  if  they  are  strong  enough,  are  not  so 
steady  as  oxen,  which  are  more  patient  also,  and 
with  which  you  may  send  the  plough-share  doiuji 
without  any  of  the  fretting  and  unequal  pulling, 
or  jerking,  that  you  have  to  encounter  with 
horses.  An^J,  as  to  the  stow  jiace  of  the  ox,  it  is 
the  old  story  of  the  tortoise  and  the  hare.  If  1 
had  known  in  England,  of  the  use  of  oxen,  what 
I  have  been  jaught  upon  Long  Island,  I  might 
have  saved  myself  some  hundreds  of  pounds  a 
year.  I  ought  to  have  followed  Tull  in  this  as 
in  all  other  parts  of  his  manner  of  cultivating 
land.  But,  in  our  country,  it  is  difficult  to  get  a 
ploughman  to  look  at  an  ox.  In  tliis  island,  the 
thing  is  done  so  completely  and  so  easily,  that  it 
was,  to  me,  quite  wonderful  to  behold.  To  see 
one  of  those  Long  Islanders  going  into  the  field 
or  orchard,  at  sun-rise,  with  his  yoke  in  his  hand, 
call  his  oxen  by  name  to  come  and  put  their 
necks  under  the  yoke,  drive  them  before  him  to 
his  plough,  just  hitcli  a  hook  onto  the  ring  of  the 
yoke,  and  then,  without  any  thing  except  a  sin 
gle  chain  and  the  yoke,  with  no  reins,  no  halters, 
no  traces,  no  bridle,  no  driver,  set  on  to  plough, 
and  plough  a  good  acre  and  a  half  in  tlie  day ;  to 
see  this  would  make  an  English  farmer  stare ; 
and  well  it  might,  when  he  looked  back  to  the 
ceremonious  and  expensive  business  of  keeping 
and  managing  a  plough-team  in  England. 

These  are  the  means,  which  I  would,  and 
whicli  I  shall  use,  to  protect  my  crops  against 
the  effects  of  a  dry  season.  So  that,  as  every 
one  has  the  same  means  at  his  command,  no  one 
need  be  afraid  of  drought.  It  is  a  bright  plough- 
share that  is  always  wanted  much  more  than 
showers.  With  this  culture  there  is  no  fear  of 
a  crop  ;  and  though  it  amount  lo  only  five  hun- 
dred bushels  on  an  acre,  what  crop  is  half  so 
valuable. 

The  bul/c  of  crofi,  however,  in  the  broadcast. 
or  random  method,  may  be  materially  effected 


Since  the  above  was  written,  [see  [*]  in  the 
fireceding  cotumri]  I  have  made  a  Single  Ox 
Yoke  ;  and,  I  find  it  answer  excellently  well 
Now,  my  work  is  much  shortened ;  for  in  form 
ing  ridges,  two  Oxen  are  awkivard.  They  occu- 
py a  wide  space,  and  one  of  them  is  obliged  to 
walk  upon  the  ploughed  land,  which,  besides 
making  the  ridge  uneven  at  the  top,  presses  tlie 
ground,  which  is  injurious.  For  ploughing  be- 
tween the  rows  of  Turnips  and  of  Indian  Corn 
also,  what  a  great  convenience  this  will  be  !  An 
ox  goes  steadier  than  a  horse,  and  will  plougl 
deeper  without  fretting  and  tearing  ;  and  he  wants 
nevOner  harness-maker  x\o\  groom.  The  i)lan  of 
my  yoke  I  took  from  Tull.  I  showed  it  to  my 
workman,  who  chopped  off  the  limb  of  a  tree, 
and  made  the  yoke  in  an  hour.  It  is  a  piece  of 
wood,  with  two  holes  to  receive  two  ropes,  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Tliese 
traces  are  fastened  in  the  yoke  merely  by  a  knot, 
which  prevents  the  ends  from  passing  throug 
the  holes,  while  the  other  ends  are  fastened  tn 
the  two  ends  of  a  XViffle-lree.,  as  it  is  called  in 
[^ong  Island,  of  a  IVifi/ile-lree,  as  it  is  called  in 
Kent,  and  of  a  Wliifi/iance,  as  it  is  called  ir. 
Hampshire.  I  am  but  a  poor  draftsman  ;  but 
if  the  printer  can  find  any  tiling  to  make  the  re 
presentation  with,  the  preceding  diafl  will  clear- 
ly show  what  I  have  meant  to  dcsci  ibe  in  words 
When  the  Corn  (Indian)  and  Turnips  get  to  a 
size,  sufficient  to  attract  the  a/ifietite  of  the  ox, 
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TO  THE   EDITOR  OF  THE   AMERlCAtl  F.IRMER. 

Fulton  Street,  A'enu  York,  19 t/i  J/iril,  1819. 

SiH — In  the  second  part  of  my  year's  resi- 
dence, I  give  some  account  of  an  extraordinary 
field  of  Ruta  Baga  (or  Sv.cdish  Turnips,)  which 
was,  as  I  had  been  informed,  growing  near  Li- 
verpool. My  son  William,  who  arrived  at  Li- 
verpool from  New  York,  on  the  12tli  of  Janua- 
ry, went  to  see  tliis  famous  field,  and  the  follow- 
ing is  his  report  relating  to  it.  What  he  adds 
respecting  the  mode  of  using  this  root  is,  I  think, 
well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  American  farm- 
ers. The  letter,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
extract,  is  dated  London,  28th  January,  1819. 
If  you  think  the  extract,  together  with  this  ex- 
planatory note,  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  paper, 
you  will,  by  inserting  them,  confer  an  obligation 
on,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

WM.  COBBETT. 

"  I  had  not  time  to  write  to  you  from  Liver- 
pool about  a  fine  field  of  turnips  I  there  saw  ;  but 
the  following  is  an  account  of  it  : — Half  a  ton  off 
eight  yards  square  ground,  of  Swedish  turnips 
with  heads  and  tails  cut  off,  ready  for  market ; 
and  the  selling  price  to  cow-keepers  and  cattle- 
feeders,  2  pounds  sterling  per  ton.  Thus  the 
report  of  the  crop  being  worth  200/.  per  acre, 
is  an  exaggeration  of  only  40  in  the  200.  For 
this  eight  yards  square,  which  is  two  statute  rods, 
is  only  one  Cheshire  rod.  The  turnips  were  by 
far  larger  than  any  I  ever  saw  before,  and  very 
thick  on  the  ground  ;  but,  you  must  understand 
that  it  is  only  in  patches  that  they  are  so  very 
fine.  They  are  sown  upon  the  same  plan  that 
our  bailiff  had  those  three  acres  that  you  found 
in  the  Home  field,  at  Hill-farm,  after  the  villains 
let  you  out  from  Newgate  that  is,  with  the 
Northumberland  drill  upon  a  single-bout  ridge, 
the  ridges  at  two  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  thin- 
ned to  one  foot  in  the  rov/s  ;  they  profess  to  have 
the  intervals  twenty-seven  inches,  but  they  arc 
barely  two  feet. 

"  This  crop,  of  upwards  of  thirty-seven  tons, 
not  including  greens,  to  a  statute  acre,  comes  off 
and  which  was,  a  very  few  years  since,  a  wild 
marsh.  The  soil  is  rallier  sandy,  but  moist,  and 
no  manure  has  ever  been  put  on  but  horse  and 
cow  dung.  They  expect  just  as  good  a  crop 
from  the  same  piece  of  ground  again  next  year, 
without  any  manure.  I  was  very  anxious  to  get 
I  score  of  the  best  of  these  turnips,  to  send  you 
with  your  seeds  ;  but  as  the  farmer  was  not  at 
iiome,  the  poor  creature  of  a  man  who  stood 
shivering  in  the  rain,  holding  a  horse-rug  over 
lis  shoulders,  did  not  know  "  how  he  would  take 
it  !"     This  was  something  new  to  me 

''  Thisculiivatit)n  of  the  Swedish  turnip  is  ve- 
y  general  in  Lancashire.  I  saw  along  the  road 
many  fields  of  them,  but  no  white  turnips ;  and, 
what  is  very  odd,  not  a  field  with  a  gaily  Tbare] 
place,  though  parts  of  it  were  sown  at  three  or 
four  different  "times,  one  after  the  other,  while 
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nobody  in  Hampshire  has,  this  year,  any  such 
thing  as  a  field  of  turnips.  Robert.,  (a  nick- 
name for  \.\\eJJy)  more  lliaii  ordinarily  voracious, 
eat  them  all  up.  But,  besides,  the  fellows  in  the 
northern  counties,  having  got  the  crops,  they 
have,  likewise,  what  is  as  full  as  much,  and  that 
is,  the  art  and  mystery  of  using  them.  It  is  a 
common  practice  to  steam  turnips  for  cows  and 
horses.  One  man  in  i)articular,  Mr.  Brolhertou 
who  is  owner  of  most  of  the  stages  from  Liier 
pool,  on  the  Manchester  road,  grows  the  turnips 
and  steams  them  regularly,  as  a  firlncipal  part 
of  the  Jood  Jor  /its  nvorking  coach  horses.  I  did 
not  hear  of  this  till  I  was  coming  ah)ns^  in  the 
coach,  or  I  should  have  gone  and  seen  all  aboul 
it." 

N.  B.  Forty  bushels,  heaped  measure,  make 
a  ton;  so  that  here  are  1430  bushels  to  the 
American  acre,  selling  for  74  pounds  sterling 
(or  333  dollars)  an  acre  ;  and  that  too,  at  an 
English  shilling  a  bushel,  which  is  not  a  quarter 
of  a  dollar,  while  tlie  same  sort  of  turnip  is  sell- 
ing, wholesale,  at  New  York,  forn  dollar  a  bush 
el  !  What  a  fine  cargo  to  st-nd  hither  .'  But  let 
us  hope,  that  after  this  year,  America  will  stand 
in  need  of  no  such  c^.rgoes.  I  hope  that  we 
shall  show,  this  summer,  that  we  know  how  tc- 
profit  from  rain,  and  sun,  and  fine  land,  us  well  us 
other  people.  I  mean,  this  year,  to  try  whether 
Hamfistcad  Plains  will  not  beat  this  famous 
Lancashire  crop. 


cession    is  wanted,   may   be     sown   twice    this 
month. 

Tranafilantiiig  Lettuces. 

In  moist  weather,  transplant  such  of  the  let- 
tuce, sown  in  the  two  former  months,  as  are  fit, 
not  near  trees,  but  in  the  open  Li;round. 

Dig  the  ground  neatly,  and  rake  the  surface 
smooth,  then  dibble  in  the  plants,  in  rows,  ten  or 
twelve  inches  asunder,  and  the  same  distance 
from  one  another  in  the  rows ;  water  them  im 
mediately,  and  repeat  it  occasionally,  until  they 
liave  taken  root. 

Such  as  are  intended  to  remain  for  heading, 
where  sown,  should  now  be  thinned  to  about  ten 
or  twelve  inches  every  way. 

Sowing  Lettuce  Seed. 

Lettuce  seed  of  various  kinds,  may  now  be 
sown,  two  or  three  times,  this  month,  for  a  con- 
stant supply.  The  different  heading  kinds,  also 
the  .■\leppo  and  Egyptian  cos  whicii  do  not  head 
ike  the  other  kinds  ;  but  if  tied  up,  as  endive, 
they  will  blanch,  and  be  very  crisp.  The  vari- 
ous kinds  of  cos,  which  are  now  beginning  to 
gather  and  whiten  in  the  heart,  should  be  tied 
up  with  strings  of  Russia  mats,  only  a  few  at 
uncs. 

Sowing  Small  Sallading. 

Sow  a  variety  of  small  sallading,  every  week, 
or  ten  days  ;  for  these,  shoot  to  seed  at  this  sea- 
sou  very    rapidly  ;  such   as   cresses  or   pepper- 
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of  six  feet  from  hiil  to  hill  ;  and  the  poles  for 
their  support,  otight  to  be  strong  and  near  ten 
feet  hjgl;.  Both  these  kinds  are  very  produc- 
tive, will  continue  bearing  till  overtaken  by  frost, 
and  are  very  delicious. 

Radishes. 

Hoe,  or  weed,  and  thin  the  advancing  crops  of 
radishes.  Continue  to  sow  a  fresh  supply,  every 
two  weeks. 

Planting  Radishes  for  S.ed. 

Transplant  radishes  for  seed  when  the..roots 
are  just  in  their  prime;  set  them  in  the  ground 
in  showery  weatl.er,  if  possible,  if  not  give  them 
frequent  waterings.  Clioose  for  this  purpose, 
some  of  the  best  kinds,  long,  perfectly  strait 
rooted,  and  with  short  tops;  those  of  <  lear  pale 
red,  and  those  of  a  deep  purple,  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

Plant  the  roots  by  dibble,  in  rows  four  f  et  as- 
under, and  one  fool  in  the  row,  in  an  open  situa- 
tion, and  give  them  a  good  watering  immediately 
after. 

Select  also,  some  of  the  best  formed  vrliite  and 
red  turnip-rooted  radlslies,  of  moderate  growth, 
hoe  out  the  others  and  let  them  remain  for  seed  ; 
or  if  nccessiiy  requires,  you  may  transplant 
them  ;  in  that  case,  plant  the  bulbs  in  the  earth, 
leaving  the  tops  free,  and  water  them. 
S/iinach. 

Weed  and  thin  the  spinach  sown  last  month  ; 


i;rass,  Ecc      Sow' the  seeds,  at  this  season  in  shal-and  o!  the  early  crops,  both  of  the  round  leaved 


Tot  t\\e  3Vlon\Ai  o£  ^lay . 

[continued.") 
Brussels,  S/irouta,  and  Jerusalem  Kale, 
The  Brussels'  Sprouts  and  Jerusalem  Kale,  to 
be  managed  as  the  Borocole. 
Tiirnifi  Cabbage  and  Turnip  rooted  Cabbage. 
The  seed  of  the  turnip  cabbage,  may  now  be 
sown  and  the  plants  afterwards  treated  us  direct- 
ed for  cabbages  ;  but  do  not  eai  th  them  above 
the  swelling  bulb  or  stem.      The  turnip  rooted 
kind,  should   be   sown   on  a   bed  of  strong  rich 
ground,  and  treated  as  turnips.     Thin  the  plants 
with  the  hoe,  to  the  distance  of  16  inches  apart 

The  early  sown  plants  may  now  be  planted 
out. 

Broccoli. 
The  early  sown  broccoli  plant  should  now  be 
planted  out  into  beds  of  good  rich  earth,  in  an 
open  situation  at  the  distance  of  three  feet  every 
way. 

Broccoli  seeds  should  be  sown  early,  in  this 
month,  for  a  second  principal  crop,  for  winter 
and  spring  use.  On  the  opening  of  the  spring 
plant  out  the  stalks  of  the  purple  kind,  and  they 
will  produce  abundance  of  sprouts. 

Management  of  Beans  in  blonsom. 
The  early  mazagan,  long  podded,  Windsor 
bean,  Sec.  should  be  topped,  when  arrived  at  full 
bloom,  and  the  lower  pods  beginning  to  set 
The  early  mazagan  bean,  may  be  topped,  when 
about  two  feet  high,  and  the  larger  sort,  when 
about  three  feet  high  ;  this  may  be  done  with  the 
finger  and  thumb. 

Sowing  Peas. 
A  few  of  the  early  hotspur  peas,  where  a  sue 


low  drills,  on  shady  borders,  cover  them  lightly, 
and  give  them  occasional  waterings. 

Kidney  Beans. 

A  principal  crop  of  kidney  beans  should  be 
p.lanted.  in  the  first  week  of  this  month,  and  suc- 
cessional  crops,  about  the  middle  and  also  to- 
wards the  end. 

Any  of  the  dwart  kinds  may  now  be  planted. 
The  cream-coloured,  brown  speckled,  yellow 
and  while,  are  the  earliest  sorts,  and  should  be 
chosen  for  the  first  ci^jp 

Let  double  drills  be  made  for  them,  with  a 
loe,  about  t'.io  and  a  half  feet  asunder,  and  an 
nc!i  and  a  half  deep  ;  drop  the  beans  therein  at 
ilie  distance  of  two  or  three  inches  from  one  an- 
other, drav.  the  earth  smooihly  over  them. 

The  various  kinds  of  running  beans,  may  also 
ow  be  sown  in  drills,  four  or  five  feet  asunder, 
and  the  seeds  planted  double  the  distance,  of  the 
dwarf  sort,  from  one  another.  When  the  plants 
come  up,  and  Iheir  runners  begin  to  shoot,  let 
some  tall  sticks,  or  poles,  be  placed  to  each  row 
for  them  to  climb  upon,  they  will  soon  take  hold 
and  twine  themselves  around  the  poles  to  the 
height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  or  more. 

The  Scarlet  runner  though  in  some  of  the 
eastern  s;ates  it  produces  plentifully,  in  the  mid- 
dle states  seldom  produces  much,  and  is  only 
cuUivaled  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers. 

Carolina  and  Lima  Beans. 

The  Carolina  beavis  may  be  planted  in  the 
first  week  of  this  nionlh,  and  treated  as  directed 
for  the  running  kidney  beans. 

The  Lima  beans,  shoidd  not  be  planted,  in  the 
middle  states,  before  tiie  middle  of  the  month 
when  vegetation  is  very  brisk,  for  they  are  sub 
ject  to  rot,  if  planted  in  cold  weather,  when  the 
ground  is  imoist.  They  should  have  a  light  sandy 
rich  soil,  and  he  planted  in  hills  at  the  distance 


and   prickly  seeded  kinds,   leave  a   sufficiency, 
both  of  the  male  and  female  plants  for  seed. 

If  a  continuation  is  required,  sow  niore  of  the 
smootii  seed. 
Cleaning  and  thinning  Carrots  and  Parsnips, 

Carrots  may  now  be  well  cleared  from  weeds, 
and  the  plants  thinned  to  about  six  or  seven  in- 
ches apart.  Parsnips  should  also  be  attended  to 
in  like  manner,  and  thinned  to  from  eight  to  ten 
inches  asunder,  and  the  ground  hoed  between 
them. 

Planti?ig  out  Celery. 
Some  of  the  early  celery  plants,  from  the 
seed-bed  should  now  be  [licked  out,  to  obtain 
strength,  previous  to  a  final  planting  in  trenches. 
They  should  be  plantt  d  at  tlie  distance  of  three 
inches  from  one  another,  on  beds  of  rich  loose 
earth,  watered  immediately,  and  afterwards  oc- 
casionally till  they  grow  freely;  and  when  they 
have  acquired  sufficient  strength,  they  are  to  be 
planted  in  trenches,  as  directed  in  June. 

A.<!paragus. 
Asparagus  is  in  the  best  slate  for  cutting  when 
the  shoots  are  from  two  to  four  inches  above 
ground,  and  the  buds  are  close  and  compact. 
Keep  the  beds  free  from  weeds  and  discontinue 
the  general  cutiing,  as  soon  as  the  stalks  appear 
small  and  weaker  than  usual,  as  it  would  ex- 
haust the  roots,  and  injure  the  next  year's  pro- 
duce. 

Sowing  Celery  Seed. 
Sow   more  celery  seed  for  a  principal  later 
crop  :  shade   them  in   hot    sunny   weather,  and 
give  them  occasional  waterings. 

Beets. 
\^'ecd  the  enrly  beets,  and  thin  them  to  eight 
or  nine  inches,  jjlant  from  plant.     Continue  to 
sow  some  of  the  red  beet  seed  in  drills. 
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i<<:tu  Baga,  or  Swedish  Turni/i. 

The  h'uta  Baga  is  more  of  the  species  of  the 
turnip-ionteci  cabbages,  than  the  common  garden 
or  field  turnip.  If  the  seed  has  not  been  sown 
in  the  hist  montli,  it  may  be  sown,  in  the  broad 
cast  way,  t-arly  in  this.  As  the  plants  advance  in 
tiieir  grovvth,  they  should  be  hoed  out  to  the  dis- 
tance ot  about  sixteen  inches  every  way ;  they 
will  continue  increasing  in  size,  till  late  in  au 
tumn,  when,  if  not  used  before,  they  may  be 
taken  up,  and  preserved  through  the  winter,  in 
like  manner  as  turnijjs  ;  tiiey  are  more  hardy, 
will  keen  better,  and  be  as  fresh  in  May,  as  at 
Christmas. 

The  flesh  of  the  root  is  yellow,  sweet,  and 
firm,  being  nearly  twice  as  heavy,  as  the  root  of 
the  common  turnip  of  the  same  size.     It  is  by 
many  people  preferred  to  the  common  turnip 
Onion.i. 

The  onions  which  were  sown  at  an  early  sea- 
son, with  an  expectation  of  their  growing  to  a 
suHlcicnt  size  the  first  year  for  table  use,  should 
now  be  perfectly  cleared  from  weeds,  and  the 
plants  thinned  to  about  three  inches  from  each 
other  ;  some  of  them  should  be  pulled  out  at  an 
early  peiiod,  and  kept  clear  of  weeds,  from  the 
first  sowing,  til!  they  arrive  at  perfection. 

Onion  seed  may   be  nn\y  sown   broad-cast,  on 
rallier  a  poor  soil,  to   raise  small  bulbs  for  the[ forwarded  in  t!ie  hot-beds 
next  year's  crop,  and    if  the  ground  should   be 
very  dry,  you  may  water  them  occasionally. 

Turnip". 

Hoe  and  thin  your  turnips,  and  sow  some  more 
of  the  earlj  Dutch,  in  the  beginning  of  this 
month,  for  a  succession.  The  sowing  should  be 
performed  immediately  after  rains ;  sow  them 
thin  and  even,  and  rake  the  ground  smooth. 

Hamburg  Parsley.,  Scorzonera,  and  SaUafy. 

The  large  rooted  parsley,  scorzonera,  and  sal 
safy,  must  now  be  carefully  cleaned  from  weeds 
and  thhined  to  about  six  inches  asunder. 

Early  in  this  month,  sow  principal  crops  for 
autumn  and  winter. 

Cafisicmns  or  Red  Pcfi/iers. 

Early  in  this  month  you  may  sow,  in  a  bed  ofl 
rich  earth,  seeds  of  various  kinda  of  capsicums  ; 
the  large  fiat  kind,  commonly  called  buU-nose,  is 
that  which  is  preferred  for  pickling.  These 
plants  may  be  plar:ted  out  in  rows,  about  the  first 
of  June. 

The  early  plants  raised  in  hot-beds,  should  in 
the  middle  states,  be  now  planted  out,  where  they 
are  to  remain  tuUing  advantage  of  the  moist  or 
rainy  weather.  The  rows  to  be  two  feet  asun- 
der and  the  plants  eighteen  inches  apart  in  the 
rows.  When  planted,  give  each  some  water 
occasionally,  to  be  kept  free  from  weeds. 

Toniatfjcs. 
Sow  the  seeds  of  tomatoes  in  the  first  week  in 
this  montli,  on  a  warm  sandy  soil,  to  remain  fo 
fruiting,  or  they  may  be  transplanted  as  before 
directed.  Plant  from  the  hot  beds,  about  the 
middle  of  this  month  those  plariis,  which  are 
forwarded  therein ;  about  two  feet  apart,  and 
provide  supports  for  them  to  run  on  ;  or  they 
may  be  trained  to  fences,  as  they  run  greatly,  if 
kept  clear  of  weeds. 

Momordica  or  Balsam  Aliple. 
There  are  two  species  of  this  plant,  the  large 
and  the  small. 


The  large  balsam  apple  is  a  great  runner,  ant 
requires  a  trellis  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high  to 
run  on,  in  order  to  support  it,  in  the  best  man- 
ner ;  it  will  require  some  assistance  in  training  it 
with  strings.  When  it  begins  to  produce  fruit, 
the  appearance  is  beautiful ;  they  are  sometimes 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  in  length,  and  a- 
they  begin  to  ripen,  are  of  a  high,  rich  orange 
colour;  and  are  ntuch  admired  in  our  markets 
though  as  a  vulnerary,  the  smaller  kind  is  pre- 
ferai)le. 

The  seeds  of  the  large  aort  (as  well  as  the 
smaller)  should  be  planted  about  the  middl'^  ol 
this  month,  where  they  are  to  remain,  as  they  do 
not  bear  transplanting  ;  the  soil  should  be  verj 
fine  and  rich.  Put  four  or  five  seeds  in  a  place, 
and  if  they  all  come  up,  permit  only  two  to 
stand  ;  should  liiey  be  intended  to  form  an  ar 
hour,  others  may  be  planted  at  three  or  four 
feet  distance;  and  attended  to  in  like  manner  ;  or 
they  may  be  planted  and  treaterl  as  Carolina  and 
I^ima  beans,  and  supported  by  long  poles. 

The  smaller  kind  may  be  planted  as  the  above, 

and  when  they  appear   above  ground,  fix  slicks 

four  or  five  feet  high,  for  them  to  climb  upon. 

Egg-Plants. 

About  the  middle  of  this  month,  you  should 

set  out.  for  fruiting,  the  early  [liants,  whicli  were 

A  rich  sandy  soil  is 
the  most  suitable  fur  them.  Plant  them  two  and 
u  half  ieet  asunder.  As  they  advancein  growth, 
draw  some  earth  about  their  stems  ;  keep  them 
clean  fioin  weeds. 

Endive. 
Some  endive  may  now  be  sown  for  an  early 
crop  ;  but  at  this  season,  it  is  very  apt  to  run  to 
seed,  and  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month, 
more  may  be  sown.  The  white  and  green  curl 
ed  endive  are  the  sorts  to  sow  now.  When  the 
plants  are  about  tliree  inches  high,  tliey  should 
be  transplanted  into  beds,  at  the  distance  of  ten 
or  twelve  inches  from  each  other,  and  immc- 
diat'ily  watered. 

(  To  be  continued.') 


iOR  THE   AilERIOAN  FARMKR. 

To  the  Lieutenants  and  Midshijimen 

OF 

THE  UNITED  STATES'  NAVY. 

Ao.  //. 

GENrLEMi;N, 

With  every  disposition  on  the  part  of  your 
country  to  furnish  you  the  means  of  obtaining 
practical  information  in  the  line  ■;f  your  profes 
sion,  many  of  you  must  necessarily  remain  un- 
employed at  sea,  for  the  want  of  room  on  board 
our  ships.  You  are,  however,  generally,  attach- 
ed to  navy-yards,  to  ships  in  ordiumy,  or  in  port, 
and  you  have  the  opportunity  of  storing  your 
minds  with  information  higlily  necessary  to  per 
feet  you  in  the  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  an 
experienced  commander,  and  if  this  is  denied 
you,  in  whatever  situation  you  m.'y   be    placed. 


the  means  are  afforded  you  of  acquiring  those  1 

beral  attainments,  witiiout  which,  no  one  can  be  gained  his  greatest  victories.     And'how  did  he 


uselul   lo   ih-e   oi  the    navy  than  of  any   other 
profession.     No   gentleman    should  be   without 
'hem  J  and,    at   least  of  all,  should  you  deiirive 
yoursels'es  of  the  golden  opportunity  which  now 
presents  itself;    you,  who  are    individually   and 
.ollectively    responsible    for  the   character   and 
standing  of  your  country  among  foreign  n.uions  ; 
you,  who  are  to   be  its   represt-iitatives  abroad  ; 
you,  wlio  arc  frequently  to  decide  on  great  na- 
tional questions,  and  are  to  stand  before  princess 
and  potentates  of  all  nations,  to  sustain  the  rights 
of  your  country,  founded  on  national  law.      Do 
you  not  deem  it  necessary  to  qualify  yourselves 
n  a   knowledge  of  those   languages,  and   those 
laws,  which  may   hereafter  not  only  render  you 
useful,  but  highly  ornamental  ?     The  time  may 
be,  and  the  circumstance  may  occur,  that,  from 
a  single  individual  of  the  navy,  the  character  of 
his  nation  may  be  inferred.     Suppose,  for  exam- 
ple, some  of  our  ships,  in  their  extensive  cruises 
or    your    instruction,    or    for   other    purposes, 
should  touch  at  the  port  of  some  one  of  the  princes 
of  India,  who   had  never  seen  an   American,  we 
ill  suppose  the  commander  to  call  on  him  ;   we 
will  suppose  this  commander  to  Be  a  highly  ac- 
complished officer,  capable  of  imparting  to  the 
prince  a  correct  knowledge  of  our  country,  its 
political  institutions,  its  commerce,  &c.  Sec. ;  we 
iiU  suppose   his  manners  dignified,  his   whole 
OTiduct  imposing,— -would  it  not,  I  ask,  be  natur- 
al for  this  prince  to  infer  that  this  officer  was  a 
lair  samj)Ie  of  his  nation  ?  and  is  it   not  likely, 
ihat,  in  the  event  of  commercial  or  other  inter- 
•.ourse  between  us  and  the  prince,  we  should  de- 
rive some  advantage   from   the  favourable  im- 
pres;iions  produced  by  this  officer  on  his  mind  ? 
This  is  the  situation  in  which   you    may  all    be 
placed;  no  rank  is  exempted   from   it;    every 
officer,  from    the   admiral,   who  commands   his 
lleets,  to   the  midshipman,  to  whom  no  distinct 
duties  can  be  assigned,  are  all  liable  to  it.    What 
iVill  be  the  pride  of  your  country,  if  you,  as  their 
representative,    acquit   yourselves   honourably  ? 
what  their  mortification,   if  otherwise  ?       With 
such  strong  inducements,  then,  before  you,  need 
I  admonisii  you  of  the  necessity  of  applying  all 
your  leisure  to  those  studies,  which  the  paternal 
care   of  your  country  aifords  you  the  means   of 
perfecting  yourselves  in,  and  without  which,  the 
nature  of  your  profession,  and  the   early  period 
It   which  you  have  embraced  it,  would  deprive 
you  of  the  opportunity  of  doing  ?     Let  not  the 
imc  be    uselessly  spent  that  is  not  occupied  in 
search   of  knowledge   purely   professional,   and 
even  you,  who  are  actively   employed,  do    not 
place  so  high  a  value  on  your  personal  exertions, 
■ds  to  obsti  net  your  mind  from  higher  considera- 
tions.    The  strength  that  can  execute,  and  the 
hraveiy  that  nothing  can  daunt,  are   highly  esti- 
mable ;  but  of  what  avail  is  strength  and  courage 
without  the  skill  to  direct  them.     They  are  es- 
timable in  the  ox    and  the  horse :    man   may 
)ossess  them,   and  be   despised.     Courage  and 
strength  alone,  never  yet  constituted  what  is  ge- 
lerally  called  a  great  man.      The  most  accom- 
plished statesmen  and  warriors,  have  been  men 
frequently  remarkable  for  their  feeble  constitu- 
tions and  want  of  personal  strength,  than  other- 
wise ;  nay,  the  greatest  naval  hero  that  the  world 
has  produced,  was  infirm  and  a  cripple  when  ho 


an  accomplished  officer,  and  which  may  be  more|rise  to  that  degree  of  splendour,  which  has  daz- 
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zled  the  world  ?  Not  so  much  by  his  courage 
and  strength,  as  by  the  most  unremitting;  atten 
tions  to  every  thing  which  related  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  duties  of  a  naval  ofhcer.  From  an 
obscure  cabin  boy,  through  every  successive 
grade,  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  admiral, — the  pro- 
tector of  his  country,  her  pride  and  her  glory, 
the  scourge  and  the  dread  of  her  enemies  ;  the 
saviour  of  states,  the  companion  of  kings  !  There 
were  some  blemishes  in  his  character,  but  it  wa^ 
its  brilliancy  that  rendered  them  so  conspicuous. 
The  rise  of  a  navy  officer  is  slow,  but  progves 
sive  ;  if  he  has  merit,  every  day  brings  him 
nearer  to  his  goal ;  the  race  of  Nelson,  was  long 
and  tedious.  Nearly  the  whole  period  allotted 
to  the  life  of  man,  was  spent,  ere  he  had  attained 
the  meridian  of  his  glory.  But  can  this  be  so 
much  the  case  in  our  navy  ?  Has  not  promo- 
tion been  so  rapid,  as  to  scarcely  allow  the  time 
necessary  to  quallify  those  who  are  advanced  to 
a  higher  rank  ?  And  have  we  not  seen  those  in 
command  of  squadrons,  who,  but  a  very  few 
years  since,  entered  the  service  as  midshipmen  ? 
Such  has  been  the  rapidity  of  promotion,  and 
equally  (and  if  possible  more)  rapid  it  promises 
to  be  ;  but  do  not  flatter  yourselves  to  obtain  it 
without  deserving  it.  No  rules  have  heretofore 
been  established  in  relation  to  promotion  :  they 
are  now,  adopted  ;  public  notice  has  been  given 
of  the  time  when  examinations  will  take  place, 
and  every  thing  shows  a  disposition  on  the  pan 
of  the  government  to  enforce  them.  Formerly 
some  obtained  promotion,  who  have  proved  un 
worthy  of  it  ;  now,  none  can  receive  it  but  those 
who  bid  fair  to  become  useful  and  ornamental  to 
their  country.  Such  may,  under  the  existinti; 
rules,  demand  promotion,  for  they  are  entitled  to 
it.  Now,  compare  your  situation  with  those  of 
the  same  classes  in  the  British  navy  ;  let  us  look 
at  the  letters  of  the  "  Post  Captain,"  mentioned 
in  my  former  address  to  you  ;  he  says,  in  page: 
2,  3,  and  4  of  his  introduction,  that  a  midship 
man  must  serve  six  years  before  he  can  obtsii 
the  rank  of  lieutenant ;  that  few,  except  the  son: 
of  men  of  interest,  obtain  the  rank  of  cap 
tain  before  thirty,  and  that  the  average  age  of 
arriving  at  the  rank  of  rear  admiral,  is  fifty-five 
years,  a  period  of  exposure  and  servitude  suffi 
cient  to  wear  out  any  but  an  iron  constitution 
You  may  be  admirals  in  the  time  required  to 
form  a  British  post  captain  !  What  is  the  lan- 
guage placed  by  the  "  Post  Captain"  in  ihe  mouih 
of  a  British  lieutenant  ?  "l!7iat  is  the  une  of  my 
excrthig  myself?  I  have  no  chance  of  fir  omotion. 
I  shall  be  a  first  lieutenant  iintil  I  am  gray  head- 
ed ;  then,  fierha/is,  I  may  be  promoted,  by  seni- 
ority."    Page  6  of  letters. 

Al'ter  complaining  bitterly  of  the  existing  state 
of  things,  in  the  administration  of  the  British 
navy,  and  recommending  a  system  correspond- 
ing with  the  one  which  has  been  established  by 
us,  he  says, 

"  There  is  a  growing  marine  on  the  other  side 
the  Atlantic,  that  will,  in  another  war,  dispute 
with  us  the  dominion  of  the  seas.  We  may  at 
first  beat  them  by  numbers ;  but,  unless  we  alter 
our  system  they  will  beat  us  singly  ;  and  the  ma- 
ritime nations  of  Europe  will  be  as  glad  to  assisi 
them  in  reducing  our  power  at  sea,  as  the  con- 
tinent to  overturn  the  military  sway  of  France 


he  state  of  the  navy  requires  it,  and    the  safely 
of  the  country  demands  il."     Page  7. 

Such  is  the  language  of  a  British  "  Post  Cap 
lain ;"  but  do  not  let  it  lull  you  into  a  confidence 
of  your  own  superiority  ;  a  confidence  which  was 
felt  by  British  naval  officers,  and  which  has 
brought  on  England  the  evils  which  she  now  de 
plores  ;  rather  let  it  rouse  your  best  energies  to 
render  the  foregoing  quotations  prophetic. 

A  NAVAL  OFFICER. 


MISCELLANY. 


SELECTIONS. 

The  eighteenth  century,  beyond  any  in  the  cir 
cle  of  authentic  history,  has  been  distinguished 
for  the  application  of  mechanical  means  iii  aid  of 
the  physical  powers  of  mankind.  It  has  beer 
estimated,  that,  in  the  Island  of  Great  Britair 
alone,  the  use  of  machinery  was  so  general,  as 
to  have  been  equivalent  to  an  addition  to  the 
population  of  one  hundred  millions  of  adult 
persons. 


England  at  his  majesty's  mint.  Such  a  compar- 
ison, which  could  be  effected  only  at  a  moment 
of  universal  peace,  has  never  been  attempted  on 
a  plan  sufficiently  general  or  systematic  ;  and 
hence  the  errors  and  contradictions  which  abound 
in  tables  of  foreign  weights  and  measures  even 
in  works  of  the  highest  authority.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  remedy  an  inconvenience  so  per- 
plexing in  commerce,  viscount  Castlereagh  has, 
by  the  recommendation  of  the  board  of  trade, 
issued  a  circular,  dated  March  16,  1818,  direct- 
ing all  the  British  consuls  abroad,  to  send  home 
copies  of  the  principal  stands  used  within  their 
respective  consulates,  verified  by  the  proper  au- 
thorities and  accompanied  by  explanatory  papers 
and  other  documents  relative  to  the  subject. 
Most  of  his  lordship's  orders  have  been  already 
executed  in  a  very  full  and  satisfactory  manner. 
The  despatches  and  packages  transmitted  on 
the  occasion,  are  deposited  at  the  royal  mint, 
where  the  standards  are  to  be  forthwith  com- 
pared. 


Boston  Manufacturers. — There  have  been  fin- 
ished this  week  at  Daggett's  Manufactory,  ii 
Market  Street,  a  pair  of  Looking  Glasses,  the 
piers  of  which  are  72  by  40  inches.  They  have 
been  purchased  by  one  of  our  patriotic  citizens 
and  now  adorn  his  elegant  mansion.  The  price 
paid  for  them,  was  nine  hundred  dollars  ;  and  we 
think  them  richly  worth  every  cent  of  the  money 
We  have  a  double  satisfaction  in  noticing  this 
subject ; — in  the  first  place,  that  we  have  a  me 
chanic  capable  of  executing  so  superb  a  speci- 
men of  finished  American  Workmanship  ;  and 
in  the  next,  that  we  possess  citizens  able  and 
willing  to  patronise  such  talent  and  enterprise. 
We  feel  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  carved 
work,  gilding.  Sec.  of  these  glasses,  would  vie 
■vith  the  best  productions  of  workshops  of  Lon- 
don or  Paris. — Boston  Faji 

Portland  Ajiril,  21. —  Arrived  in  this  town  last 
week.  Admiral  GEORGE  TATE,  of  the  Rus 
sian  Navy,  on  a  visit  lo  his  relatives  and  friends 
who  reside  in  this  place  and  vicinity.  Admiral 
Tale  came  with  his  parents  to  this  country  from 
England,  when  between  one  and  two  years  of 
a;;;e,  and  resided  in  that  part  of  Falmouth  called 
Stroudwater.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  left  this 
for  the  West  Indies,  and  thence  to  England — 
and  soon  after  entered  the  Russian  service — ir 
which  he  has  continued  ever  since,  a  period  of 
forty -eight  years,  and  by  his  merit  and  good  con 
duct,  as  an  officer  -".nd  gentleman,  has  risen  to 
ihe  first  rank  and  command  in  his  profession 
Admiial  Tale  is  also  a  member  of  the  Russian 
Senate,  the  highest  court  of  the  Empire. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

The  commercial  world  will  learn  with  satis- 
faction, that  a  plan  has  been  commenced  under 
the  auspices  of  ihi;  British  government,  for  de 
lemiining  the  relative  contents  of  the  wcights| 
and  measures  of  all  trading  countries.  This 
iinponam  subject  is  to  be  accomplished  by  pro- 
curing  from   abroad,  correct    copies  of  foreign 


Marvellous.— '\  circumstance  has  recently 
taken  place  at  Fahlun,  the  capital  of  Delacarlia, , 
in  Sweden,  which  might  figure  with  advantage 
in  a  novel.  In  working  to  establish  a  new  com- 
munication between  two  shafts  of  a  mine,  the 
body  of  a  miner  was  discovered  in  a  state  of  per- 
fect preservation,  and  impregnated  with  vitriolic 
water.  This  body  was  quite  soft,  but  hardened 
on  being  exposed  to  the  air.  No  one  could  in- 
dentify  the  individual  ;  it  was  only  recollected, 
that  the  accident  by  which  he  had  been  buried 
in  the  earth,  had  taken  place  fifty  years  ago. 
All  inquiries  as  to  the  name  of  the  sufferer,  had 
already  ceased,  when  a  decnpid  woman  leaning 
upon  crutches,  slowly  advanced  towards  the 
corpse,  and  knew  it  to  be  that  of  a  young  man 
to  whom  she  had  been  promised  in  marriage, 
half  a  century  ago.  She  threw  herself  on  the 
body,  which  had  the  appearance  of  bronze,  bath- 
ed it  with  tears  and  fainted  with  joy  at  having 
once  more  beheld  the  object  of  her  affection,  this 
side  the  grave.  It  is  easier  to  conceive  than  to 
trace  the  contrast  offered  by  this  couple — the 
one  buried  fifty  years  ago  still  answering  all  the 
appearances  of  youth  ;  while  the  other,  weigh- 
ed down  by  age,  evinced  all  the  fervency  of 
youthful  love. 

In  Sanda,  one  of  the  Orkney  Isles,  the  sand  has 
lately  been  blown  away  to  the  depth  of  nearly 
twenty  feet,  and  has  discovered  the  remains  of 
buildings  of  remote  antiquity,  enclosed  by  stone 
walls  nearly  half  a  mile  in  extent ;  some  of  the 
houses  arc  very  large,  and  roofed  with  stones  of 
prodigious  size.  There  are  circular  tumeli 
each  containing  three  graves,  none  of  which  are 
more  than  four  feet  six  inches  in  length  ;  and 
there  is  no  tradition  afloat  that  can  throw  light 
on  these  very  curious  remains  which  have  under- 
gone hithcito  but  a  very  slight  investigation. 

RAPID  GROWTH. 
Killed  at  Easton,  in  the  County  of  Bristol, 
iSfass.  the  12th  instant,  a  Hog  the  properly  of 
C'yrus  Lothuop,  Esq.  one  year  and  8  months 
old,  which  weighed  742  lbs.  The  thickness  of 
his  pork  measured  nine  inches  in  the  clear.     He 


"  Your  lordship  will  excuse  my  speaking  plain;lstandards,  and  comparing  them  with  those  oligirted  five  feet  round  the  neck,  seven  round  tiie 
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largest  part  ot  his  body,  and  was  six  leet  and  2 
inches  in  length.  He  was  purchased  on  the  3' 
day  of  December,  1817;  at  tiial  time  a  small 
Pig,  and  so  unpromising  in  appearance,  that  he 
would  not  sell  for  half  the  then  market  price 
lie  discovered  no  signs  of  uncommon  growth 
until  April,  1818;  from  which  lime,  until  he 
was  killed,  the  rapidity  of  his  increase  was  really 
astonishing.  He  gained  in  one  year,  six  hundred 
and  sixty-five  pounds  I  ! 

It  is  said  of  Lopez  dc  Vega,  the  Shakspeare 
of  Spain,  that  he  was  once  asked  by  the  bishop 
of  Bellero  to  explain  one  of  his  sonnets,  which 
the  bishop  said  he  had  often  read,  but  never 
understood.  Lopez  took  up  the  sonnet  ;  and 
after  reading  it  over  and  over  several  times, 
frankly  acknowledged  that  he  did  not  understand 
it  himself. 


FRIDAY,    APRIL    30,  1819. 


On  the  cultivation  of  Indian  Corn 

method  of  fdanlhig  described — -Jiuctuation  of 


tance  ol  the  hills  fiom  each  otiier,  in  the  line  o/jvegetation   and   growth,  which   must   be  in   all 
ilie  J'lirroii'. 

The  usual  mode,  after  the  field  is  listed,  with- 


out any  guage  but  the  ploughm«n's  eye,  is,  for 
each  labourer  to  take  his  hoe  and  crossing  the 
fun  01U,  dig  a  hole  for  the  corn  at  what  he  guesses 
to  be  about  six  feet  ,  having  no  guide  but  his 
Eve,  and  his  imagination,  both  of  wiiich  are  often 
dwelling  on  other  objects — so,  that  nothing  can 
he  moie  irregular  and  unseemly,  than  a  field  o 
young  corn  so  ijlanted.  One  might  suppose,  tu 
look  at  it,  that  it  had  been  dropt  by  a  blind  or  a 
drunken  man. — The  irregularity  in  the  slandint 
of  such  coin,  prevents  one  from  seemg  through 
a  row  of  a  few  hundred  yards  in  length. — It  re- 
quires continual  watchfulness,  afterwards,  on  the 
part  of  an  uninterested  slave  ploughman,  who 
must  take  special  care  to  make  a  zig  zug  fur 
ow,  lest  by  a  straight  line  furrow  he  should  cut 
up  one  half  of  the  hills. 

Tlic  method  spoken  of  by  Col  Taylor,  of  fix 
ing  the  distance  of  the  hills  by  coloured  rags  on  a 
string,  is  no  doubt  very  good  ;  another  and  a  very 
simple  one,  which  we  have  seen  practised,  is  to 
Fasten  two  small  sapplings,  so,  that  the  two  ends 
•vhich  arc  intended  to  make  the  iiiark  across  the 


firice — lis   causes — choice  of  seed — mode    of,  in,..,.  j-  ,  i 

'      .        .,  ,    ,        •'  •'  uiriow,  shall  be  at  whatever  distance  the  corn  IS 

curing  It  recommended. 

As  the  season  is  at  hand  for  planting  Indiati 
Corn,  we  beg  leave  to  invite  thr  at  teiiiion  of  Ag- 
riculturists to  some  particulars,  wherein  expe- 


riments  may  be   tried,  to  improve   the    quality 
and  to    increase  tlic  quantity   of  that  most  im- 
portant   and    valuable    grain,    deservedly    con 
sidcred   tlie    staff   and  the   boast  of  our    conn 
try.     It  is  probably,  too  late  now,  to  mrke  any 
suggestions  relative   to    the   7n3de  of  /ilanfing 
as,  before  this  will  reach  the  eye  of  the  reader, 
he  will  have  progressed  loo    far  in  his  prepara 
lior.s  to  adopt  any  new  plan  ;  for  those,  however 
who  may  have  it  in  their  power  to  male  the  trial. 
we  will  here  mention  tlie  system  adopted  by  Col. 
Taylor,  of  Caroline,  Virginia,  and  now,  as   we 
understand,  practised  and  highly  approved  of,  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  that  state. 

According  to  his  plan,  corn  siiould  be  planted 
at  the  distance  of  S-^-  feet  square,  with  two  or 
three  stalks  in  a  hill,  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  ground  ;  on  that  which  is  quite  poor,  one 
grain  is  deemed  enough  for  each  hill. — Tiiis 
is  the  method  pursued  by  him,  on  land  that  will 
not  produce  more  than  40  bushels  to  the  acre;  and, 
in  Maryland, we  ijrc  sorry  to  say,  very  few  faini- 
crs  make  that  much,  except, perhaps  in  Frtdei  ick 
and  Washington  Counties.  The  rowsaie  never 
ploughed  hut  in  one  direction,  that  is,  north  and 
south.  If  the  land  will  pi'oduce  more  than  40 
bushels,  it  may,  according  to  liis  o|)ii)ion  ami 
practice,  be  planted  5^  feet  one  way,  and  two 
feet  7iine  inches  the  oth-r  ;  cross  filoitghiug  is 
wholly  abandoned  ;  and  tiie  roots,  in  one  direc 
tion,  remain  uncut  through  the  w,hole  period  of 
cultivation.  The  most  common  mode  in  tliis 
state,  is  to  plant  it  equi-distant  in  all  directions, 
about  6f<ct  each  vjoy,  and  to  plough  it  both  ways 
alternately.  Very  little  pains  is  taken  in  'he  first 
instance,  to  have  the  furrow  made  perfectly  strait, 
as  it  might  be  done  ;  and  what  gives  to  the  field 
a  still  more  slovenly  appearance,  and  is  attended 
with  disadvantages  and  embarrassment  through 
the  whole  course  of  cultivation,  tiie  entire  want 
of  method,  or  piecision,  in  ariaiiging  the  dis- 


-iesigned  to  be  planted  in  that  direction. — These 
sapijlings  are  fastened  by  a  cross  bar,  uniting 
them  just  behind  the  horse  ;  t!ie  other  two  ends 
are  brought  nearer,  so  as  to  be  aboui  the  distance 
before,  as  the  shafts  of  a  horse  cart,  and  fastened 
like  them  to  the  hames — a  back  bank  fastened 
to  a  hook,  a  staple  or  a  pin  on  each  side,  and 
crossing  over  a  common  carl  or  packsaddle,  con- 
stitutes the  whole  gie.r  necessary  for  this  simple 
instrument,  which  may  be  constructed  with  an 
.ixe  and  an  augur,  by  any  ploughman,  without 
the  aid  of  a  nail  or  of  a  black-smitli. 

In  the  use  of  this  sledge,  it  will  be  obscrved- 
ihat  having  made  one  straight  line  across  the  fur- 
rows, by  keeping  the  heel  of  one  shall,  always  ir 
the  last  outside  mark  wade  by  the  other  shaft — 
Uicn  dropping  the  corn  where  these  marks  cross, 
the  furrows,  every  one  is  sure  to  be  of  fireriscly 
the  same  distance. — The  sledge  is  controlled  by 
the  workman,  with  perfect  ease,  by  nie.Tiis  of  a 
small  bow  of  green  wood,  each  end  of  which  is 
put  through  an  auger  hole,  and  wedged  in  nc;ir 
the  lower  end  of  each  shaft  of  the  sledge  ;  mak- 
ing a  handle  for  the  workman  In  the  common 
way,  as  here  described,  the  sledge  mai  ks  one 
row  each  lime,  but  it  miglit  easily  be  so  con 
siructcd  as  to  describe  two  or  even  three  rows 
at  least,  for  corn  planted  at  the  distance  of  two 
feet  9  inches. 

AS   TO    1  HE  TIME  OF  PLANTING. 

On  the  western  shore,  in  the  lower  counties  o 
his  Slate,  with  whose  practice  the  Editor  is  more 
conversant,  ihe  usual  time  "fixed  by  the  old 
people,"  is  from  the  Isl  to  Ihe  20th  of  May,  but 
most  commonly  they  commence  about  the  Knl 
of  that  month.  On  the  eastern  shore  of  Mary. 
land,  it  is  believed  they  plant,  on  an  average,  10 
days  sooner  ;  the  object,  being,  probably,  to  gain 
ime  for  rc/iluniing  ;  but  it  often  happens,  that 
the  corn  planted  so  early,  rois  in  the  ground,  foi 
want  of  sufficient  atmospheric  heat  to  promote 
vegetation  :  we  incline  to  think,  that  in  this,  as 
in  other  crops  the  latter  planting  is  the  best  sys 
tern,  as  it  ensures  an  off  hund  and  uninterrupted 


ases  of  great  advantage. 

TIIK  NUMnF.U  OF  SEED  IN  A  HILL. 

In  our  humble  judgment,  it  would  be  better 
to  double  the  usual  number,  which  is  three  or 
jfour  ;  and  the  reasoning  is  this  :— 

The  great  enemies  to  young  corn  in  our  coun- 
try are  the  crow  and  the  black  bird — by  which, 
soon  after  it  makes  its  appearance,  it  is  seized  and 
pulled  up.  These  vile  robbers,  in  a  state,  iiatu- 
ally,  either  of  restlessness  or  of  contain  ai)pre- 
hciision,  remain  but  a  short  lime  at  each  iiill  : 
so  that  it  would  generally  happen,  that  if  tiiey 
remained  long  enough  to  pull  up,  say  two  or 
three  grains,  the  usual  number  planted,  they 
would  most  probably  "  hop  ofl',''  leaving  still  a 
sufficient  number  of  surviving  stalks,  if  six  or 
eight  had  been  planted.  If  none  should  be  pul- 
led up  by  the  Ijirds,  ihey  are  easily  thinned  at  a 
proper  season. 

yjgai?i-hy  planting  a  greater  number  of  grains, 
the  roots  of  all  become  so  intertwined  with  each 
other,  that  tl)e  i)ird  cannot  easily  draw  up  one 
without  bringing  along  the  whole  mass,  which 
either  exceeds  his  strength,  or  the  strengtii  of 
the  young  stalk. 

AS  TO  THE  KIKD   OF   COUN. 

On  this  point,  much  might  be  said,  as  much 
depends  on  the  purposes  lor  w  hich  it  is  intended, 
the  climate  where  it  is  to  be  cultivated,  and  the 
nature  of  the  land. 

What  at  first  appeared  strange  to  us,  and  may 
so  appear  to  some  of  our  readers,  is,  not  so  much 
that  ihe  price  of  corn  varies  aiiriost  evei-yday  in 
the  Baltimore  market,  fiom  one  to  three  cents 
per  bushel,  but,  that  different  kinds  of  corn, 
should  be  each,  alternately,  higher  and  lower, 
than  the  other. 

These  irregularities  grow  out  of  a  variety  of 
causes. — They  are  a  source  of  perplexity  and  of 
considerable  fault  finding  amongst  the  Planters 
of  Maryland,  many  of  whom  attribute  it  to  oc- 
casional combinations  amongst  the  purciiascrs 
here  If  we  knew  of,  or  if  any  person  will  con- 
vince us  of  such  combinations  to  forestall  or 
monopolise  ;  as  the  sincere  friend  and  humble 
advocate  of  the  Agriculturist,  we  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  expose  and  reprobate  them  ;  but  we  feel 
persuaded,  that  such  combinations  are  much 
more  easily  imagined  or  apprehended,  than  they 
are  actually  formed.  We  are  of  opinion,  that 
these  vibrations  of  price  turn  on  other  causes. 
The  rise  or  fall,  m  general,  speaking  without 
egard  to  any  jiariicalar  kind  of  corn,  depends 
on  the  quantity  in  market  at  the  time,  and  on  the 
'.general  demand,  for  home  and  foreign  markets  ; 
this  is  the  course  of  nature,  and  is  a  sort  of  tru- 
ism, which  we  need  scarcely  have  repeated. — 
The  other  irregularity,  respecting  the  alternate 
prevalence  of  higer  prices,  for  yelloiu  or  for  white 
corn,  is  not  so  generally  understood.  Tliis  de- 
lends  on  the  relative  proportions  of  each  in  mar- 
ket, combined  with  a  view  to  the  particular  fo- 
reign market  for  which  the  demand  happens,  at 
the  moment,  to  exist,  and  where,  for  all  we  can 
earn,  the  price  of  cither,  depends,  not  so  much 
on  any  intrinsic  difference  between  them,  as  on 
he  taste  and  prejudices  which  prevail  amongst 
different  people  in  different  countries.  For  the 
southern  ports  within  the  United  States,  for  ex- 
ample, the  white  corn,  is  purchased  almost  exclU' 
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sively  ;  it  is  liiteniled  tor  blacks,  cmployuU  in  tht 
more  profitable  ciiltivaiioii  of  rice  and  cotton  ; 
and  blacks  are  known,  it  is  believed,  every  where, 
to  entertain  a  stroni^  disinclination,  not  to  say 
antipathy,  to  yellow  corn  ;  so  that,  if  a  few  ves 
sals  happen  to  "  be  up,"  as  the  merchants  phrase 
it,  for  the  southern,  and  none  for  the  eastern 
states,  white  corn  rises  a  few  cents  above  yellow. 
On  the  other  hand,  for  the  Eastern  States, 
where  "the  folks"  calculate  very  nicely  the 
length,  breadth  and  the  weight  of  things  ;  where 
they  have  no  slaves,  and  where  the  corn  is  fed  to 
their  horses  and  other  live  stock,  none  but  yel- 
low corn  is  demanded,  that  being  considered 
iTiore  solid  and  nutritious  tlian  white.     To  the 


'I'liis  co;n  it  is  tiu<:,  takes  loiigei'  to  chy,  and 
is  more  lialile  to  be  injured  in  the  loft  than  other 
corn,  owing  to  the  length  of  the  grain  and  the 
com/iaclnes3  of  the  rows,  and  perhaps  also  to  the 
thickness  of  the  husk.  This  is  the  only  argu- 
ment we  have  heard  against  the  adoption  of  it  ; 
but  if  the  corn-loft  be  properly  constructed,  all 
danger  on  that  score  may  be  obN'iated,  and  as  to 
the  idea  that  it  is  longer  in  ripening,  and  more 
likely  to  be  overtaken  by  the  frost;  the  Editor  of 
this  paper  affirms,  that  he  remembers,  when 
quite  a  boy,  that  his  lamented  father,  residing 
near  the  Court  House,  in  Calvert  County,  had 
his  whole  crop  of  this  corn  husked  and  lofted  by 
the  /c'v;  day  of  October.  The  object,  he  be- 
lieves, was,  to  sow  wheat  in  the  field.     The  corn 


"West  Indies  and   the   Portuguese  markets,  the 

yellow  corn  is  usually  exported;  to  Madeira  and!  was  tlioroughly   and  soundly  cured,  but  it    was 

other  markets,  we  have  been  told,  the  white  is  probalily  saved  by  the   following  extraordinary 


usually  sent.  The  much  greater  part  of  the 
great  quantity  consumed  in  this  city,  is  white  ; 
and  far  the  larger  proportion  of  all  that  is  sold  in 
this  market,  is  of  that  colour. 

With  a  view  merely  to  tlie/??-i«,  however,  the 
farmer  might  stlect  the  one,  or  the  other,  with, 
in  general,  an  equal  chance  of  a  satisfactory  price. 
His  selection,  therefore,  should  be  guided  with  a 
view  to  quantity,  having  an  eye  to  the  strength  of 
his  land,  as  that  which  yields  most  on  rich,  could 
not  be  sustained  on  poor  land. 

From  our  observation  upon  the  different  spe 
cies  of  corn,  cultivated  in  this  state,  we  should 
give  the  preference  to  the  long  yellow  narrow 
grained  gourdseed,*  unless  it   were   on  land   so 
poor  that  we  should  not  wish  to  cultivate  it  at  all : 
For  all  our  river  bottoms,  and  for  tolerably  good 
strong  upland,  we  think  it  possesses  decided  ad 
vantages  over  other  kinds.     These  advantages 
consist  in  no  superiority   of  quality,  but  in  the 
greater  quantity  which  it   yields.     It  has  been 
objected  to,  that  it  has  too  large  a  cob  ;  but  is 
it  not  manifest,  that  the  larger  the  circumference 
of  the  cob,  the  greater  the  quantity  of  griiin  ne 
cessary  to  cover  it  >.      To  this  corn,  the  grain  of 
which  is  much  longer  than  any  other,  this  obser 
vation  applies  in  an  eminent  degree. 

We  have  been  credibly  informed,  and  believi 
the  fact,  that  a  barrel  of  the  ears  of  this  corn,  will 
shell  six  bubheis,  and  often  more,  of  grain ; 
whereas  from  other  kinds,  not  more  than  five  are 
expected.  The  common  number  of  rows  on  ai 
ear,  is  from  14  to  22t  on  the  yellow  gourd  seed  ; 
the  writer  of  this  has  several  times  seen  forty 
ficrfcct  rows  ;  for  the  truth  of  whicli,  reference 
may  be  had  to  the  venerable  and  much  respected 
Chief  Judge  of  the  Maryland  District  Coui't  n! 
the  United  States,  to  whom  the  Editor  once  sen: 
one  containing  that  number. 


process,  which  is  worthy  of  record  and  of  further 
trial 

The  loft  was  that  of  a  round  log  house,  used 
below  for  a  stable.  The  Boor  of  the  loft  consist 
ed  of  thick  sleepers,  split  out  of  chesnut  timber, 
and  the  edges  not  quite  touching.  A  fire  was 
kindled  below  for  several  days  in  succession,  not 
to  heat  hut  to  smoke  the  corn.  The  smoke  did 
pass  arcordingly  through  the  wliole  mass,  say  1 50 
barrels,  and  the  corn  was  thoroughly  and  com 
pleteiy  dried  and  cured. 

It  ins  often  since  occurred,  that  this  plan  might 
be  itit  in  practice  with  great  advantage,  and 
wouid  allow  corn  to  be  gathered  at  an  earlier 
period.  It  goes  conclusively  to  obviate  the 
objections  against  that  kind  of  corn,  and  leaves 
it,  on  a  consideration  of  all  other  circumstances, 
•vithdiit  a  rival  or  competitor,  in  the  estimation 
of  X.hc  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer. 


*  It  is  a  fact,  we  presume  generally  known, 
that  corn  never  has  an  odd  number  of  rows. 

The  quantity  of  i'ram  which  corn  will  yield  ii 
proportion  to  its  bulk  in  the  car,  may  be  mea- 
sured by  fastening  a  paper  close  round  the  ear 
then  witl.drawiiig  it,  and  shelling  the  grain  into 
the  paper.  Tne  grain,  if  a  sound  ear  of  genuint 
gourd  seed  corn,  will  fill  the  space  thus  occu 
pied  by  the  whole  ear. 

t  '1  iie  stock  of  tins  corn  was  procured  from 
the  late  Ba.^il  Brooke,  who  cultivated  it  on  Bat- 
tle creek  and  from  whose  nearest  representative, 
the  Editor  endeavoured  to  procure  a  few  ears, 
but  without  success. 


Yery  late  from  England. 

Boston,  Jpril22,  1819. 

By  the  fast  sailing  ship  Triton,  capt.  Holcomb 
n  !  8  days  from  Liverpool,  we  have  received  from 
our  ci.rrespondeiUs  in  London,  files  to  the  end  of 
March,  and  Liverpool  papers  to  the  3d  inst.  We 
have  copied  the  articles  which  they  furnish  of 
grcatcsi  interest  to  the  American  reader.  Tran 
quiliily  seems  to  have  been  in  a  gieater  measure 
restored  in  France.  The  new  members  of  the 
chamber  of  peers  had  been  principally  qualified 
and  taken  their  seats.  The  chamber  of  deputies 
had  not  been  dissolved,  and  on  the  other  hand 
\v.jA  shown  their  disposition  to  support  the  minis 
try,  by  itjecting  the  proposition  from  the  peers 
rela  i\e  to  the  law  of  elections,  by  a  handsome 
majority 

In  the  Britisji  house  of  commons,  after  a  very 
interesting  inquiry,  a  debate  on  the  petition 
against  the  hen.  Windham  Quin,  a  member  fron 
Limerick,  charging  him  of  bribing  ;  a  resolution 
against  hin>  was  negatived — ayes  73,  noes  162 

St.  Jean  d'Angely,  who  had  obtained  permis 
sion  to  return  to  France,  arrived  at  Paris  Match 
10,  and  died  the  day  after  of  the  gout  in  the  sto 
iiiach. 

A  German  paper  estimates  the  fortune  of  the 
Prince  of  Pi  ace,  at  100.000,000  Spanish  dollars 
of  which  40.000,000  are  said  to  he  deposited  in 
England,  and  10,000.000  in  France. 


The  examinations  before  the  secret  committee 
of  the  house  of  commons,  for  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  the  bank,  has  terminated,  but  the  report 
has  not  yet  been  submitted  to  the  house. 

His  excellency  M.  Latour  Mabourg,  is  ap- 
pointed French  minister  to  the  court  of  London. , 

The  celebrated  M.  de  Kolzebue  was  assas 
sinated  by  a  student  at  Manlieim,  on  the  23d  of 
March  ;  and  the  latter  immediately  committed 
suicide  with  the  same  pogniard  which  had  been 
he  instrument  of  his  crime.  Both  instantly  ex- 
pired. 

In  consequence  of  an  agreement  between  the 
Spanish  and  British  governments,  a  Mr.  Dick  is 
to  proceed  from  England  to  Vera  Cruz,  to  re- 
ceive a  quantity  of  specie  collected  at  that  port. 

A  great  number  of  vessels  have  been  charter- 
ed in  England,  to  proceed  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
with  goods,  under  an  idea  that  the  Revolutionists 
have  made  a  successful  attempt  on  Lima. 

A  plan  for  employing  the  poor  in  agricultura 
labours,  that  they  may  obtain  the  wh'Se  or  a  par 
of  their  support,  is  under  consideration  in  En^ 
land.  It  is  stated,  that  there  are  10,000  acres  d 
waste  land  near  London,  which  might  be  mad( 
productive  by  extra  labour. 

The  emperor  of  Russia  has  published  an  ordl 
nance,  by  which  the  right  of  establishing  manu- 
factures of  every  description,  is  granted  to  the 
peasants,  it  having  been  before  confined  to  the 
nobility  and  merchants. 

The  mourning  for  the  late  king  of  Sweden, 
was  continued  for  a  whole  year,  except  one 
month,  when  it  was  suspended  on  account  of  the 
coronation  ;  and  it  was,  for  that  reason,  continued 
a  month  beyond  the  year.  But  the  long  period 
of  wearing  mourning  having  proved  injurious  to 
the  trade,  the  king  "  having  taken  into  considera- 
tion that  the  loss  of  a  good  king,  or  a  member  of 
the  royal  family,  is  great  enough  for  a  faithful 
people  without  increasing  it  by  any  observances 
injurious  to  the  public  industry,"  has  ordained, 
that,  for  the  future,  mourning  for  a  king  or  queen 
shall  last  but  six  months. 

The  births  in  Stockholm,  during  the  last  year, 
1818,  were  2344;  deaths,  2280;  marriages,  505; 
divorces  26. 

ThH  merchants  and  traders  of  St.  Johns,  have 
agreed  to  receive  and  circulate  doubloons  for  six- 
teen dollars,  and  the  parts  of  doubloons  at  the 
same  rate.  This  increase  of  their  current  value 
is  made  for  the  purj.iose  of  encouraging  the  im- 
portation of  them  from  the  West  Indies,  and  to 
prevent  the  exportation  to  the  United  States. 

It  is  said,  that  several  British  naval  oflficers, 
have  been  struck  from  the  rolls,  for  entering  the 
Revolutionary  service. 
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The  RuTA  Baga  or  Swedish  Turnip. 

FliOM    COBBETt's  teak's    RESIDENCE. 

(^Concluded  ^roni  Ao.  5,  Jiagc  35.) 

USE  OF  A\D  MODE  OF  APPLYING  THE   CROP. 

It  is  harder  to  say,  what  uses  this  root  may 
not  be  put,  than  what  uses  it  may  be  put  to,  iri 
the  feeding  of  animals.  They  are  eaten  greed- 
ily by  sheep,  horn  cattle,  and  hogs,  in  their  raw 
state.  Boiled  or  Hteawed  (^which  is  bett;r)  no 
dog  that  I  ever  saw,  will  refuse  it.  Poultry  of 
all  sorts  vill  live  upon  it  in  its  cooked  state. 
Some  dogs  will  even  eat  it  raw  ;  a  fact  that  1 
first  became  acquainted  with  from  perceiving 
my  shepherd's  dog  eating  it  in  the  field  along  witf 
the  sheep.  I  have  two  SpankU  that  come  into 
the  barn  and  eat  it  raw  ;  yet  they  are  both  in  a 
fine  condition.  Some  of  the  horses  will  nearly 
live  upon  it  in  the  raw  state  ;  others  are  not  so 
fond  of  it. 

Let  me  give  an  account  of  what  I  am  doing 
now  (in  the  month  of  April)  with  my  crop, 

It  is  not  pretended,  that  this  root  vieasurc 
for  measure,  is  equal  to  Indian  Corn  in  the  ear 
Therefore,  as  I  can  get  Indian  Corn  in  the  ear 
for  a  half  dollar  a  bushel,  and  as  I  sell  my  Ru 


convenience  for  steaming  ;  and  two  baits  of  hi 
dian  Corn  in  the  ear.  And,  with  this  diet,  in 
creasing  the  quantity  with  the  growth  of  the  pigs, 
I  expect  to  turn  them  out  of  the  stye  fatter  (il 
that  be  possible)  than  they  entered  it.  Now,  il 
this  be  so,  every  farmer  will  say,  that  this  is  what 
never  was  done  before  in  America.  We  all 
know  how  important  a  thing  it  is  to  ivean  a 
pig  luelt.  Any  body  can  wean  them  without  milk 
and  meal ;  but,  then,  the  pigs  are  good  for  no 
thing.  They  remain  three  months  afterwards- 
and  never  grow  an  inch  ;  and  they  are,  indeed, 
not  worth  having.  To  have  milk,  you  miisl  havt 
cows,  and  cows  are  vast  consumers  !  To  have 
cows,  you  must  liave.yf ?««/(■  labour,  which,  in 
America,  is  a  very  precious  commodity.  You 
cannot  have  meal,  without  sharirii::,  in  his  kind, 
pretty  liberally  with  the  miller,  besides  bestowing 
labour,  however  busy  you  may  be,  to  carry  the 
corn  to  mill  and  bring  the  meal  back.  I  am, 
however,  speaking  here,  of  the  pigs  from  m) 
English  breed  ;  though  I  am  far  from  suppos- 
ing, that  the  common  pigs  might  not  be  weaned 
in  the  same  way. 

Sovjs  nvith  young  fugs,  I  feed  thus  :  boiled 
Ruta  Baga  twice  a  day.  About  three  ears  of 
Indian  Corn  a  piece  twice  a  day.  As  much  offal 
Ruta  Baga  ranv,  as  they  will  eat.  Amongst  this 
boiled  Ruta  Baga,  the  pot-liquor  of  the  house 
goes,  of  course  ;  but  then  the  dogs,  I  dare  say, 
take  care,  that  the  best  shall  fall  to  their  lot;  and 
as  there  are  four  of  them  pretty  fat,  their  share 


ta  Baga  for  half  a  dollar  a  bushel  at  New  York, i .  .  ^  ,.^^„  ^^„u      p.,^.,„  „„„  i  „  u  . 

^  -  -    -  ...  .    |cannot  be  very  small.     livery  one  knows,  what 


I  am  very  sparing  of  the  use  of  the  latter 
animals.  Indeed,  I  use  none  at  home,  except 
such  as  have  been  injured,  as  above-mentioned, 
by  the  delay  in  the  harvesting.  These  damaged 
roots  apply  in  the  following  manner. 

Twice  a  day  I  take  about  two  bushels,  and 
scatter  them  ui)on  the  grass  for  fifteen  Ewes  with 
their  lambs,  and  a  few  wether  sheep,  and  for  se- 
ven stout  store-pigs,  which  eat  with  them.  Once 
a  day,  I  fling  out  a  parcel  of  the  refuse  that  have 
been  cut  horn  the  roots  sent  to  market,  along 
with  cabbage  leaves,  and  stems,  parsnip  fibres, 
and  the  like.  Here  the  working  oxen,  hogs,  cow 
?hcepand  fowls,  all  feed  aslhey  jilease.  All  these 
animals  are  in  an  excellent  condition.  The  cow 
has  no  other  food  ;  the  working  oxen  a  lock  of 
hay  twice  a  day  ;  the  Ewes  an  ear  of  Indian 
Corn  each  ;  the  pigs  nothing  but  the  roots  ;  the 
fowls  and  ducks  and  turkeys  are  never  fed  in 
any  other  way,  though  they  know  how  to  feed 
themselves  whenever  there  is  any  good  feed  to 
be  found  above  ground. 

I  am  nveanijig  seme  pigs,  vhich,  as  every  one 
knows,  is  an  afl'airof  vvUk  and  meal.  I  have  nei- 
ther. I  give  aboiit  three  buckets  ci  boiled  Ruia 
Baga  to  seven  fiigs  every  day,  not    having  any 


good  food,  how  much  meal  and  milk  are  nccessa 
ry  to  sov  s  which  have  pigs.  I  have  no  milk,  for 
my  cows  has  not  yet  calved.  And,  then,  what  a 
chance  concern  this  is;  for,  the  sows  may  per- 
versely have  pigs  at  the  time  when  the  cov.sdonot 
//lease  to  give  milk  ;  or,  rather,  when  they  poor 
things,  without  any  fault  of  theirs,  are  permitted 
to  go  dry,  which  never  need  be  nor  never  ought 
to  be  the  case.  I,  had  a  cow  once,  that  made 
more  than  two  pounds  of  butter  during  the  week, 
and  had  a  calf  on  the  Saturday  night.  Cows  al 
ways  ought  to  be  milked  to  the  very  day  of  their 
calving,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  time  of  their 
suckling  their  calves.  But,  "  sufficient  unto  the 
day  is  the  evil  thereof."  Let  us  leave  this  mat 
ter,  till  another  time.  Having  accidentally  men- 
tiriied  cotus,  I  will  just  observe,  that,  in  the  little 
publication  of  Mr.  Champ,  mentioned  above,  as 
having  been  printed  by  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, it  was  stated,  and  the  proof  given,  that  his 
single  cow  gave  him,  clear  profit,  for  several 
successive  years,  more  \\\^v>fifty  pounds  sterling 
a  year,  or  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  twcrJy 
dollars.  This  was  char  pr'fit  ;  leckoring  th< 
food  and  labour,  and  taking  credit  for  the  calf 
the  butter,  and  for  the  skim   milk  at  a  penny  a 


quart  only.  Mr.  Cramp's  Wii.s  a  Susseu  cow. 
Mine  were  of  the  .ildemy  breed  ;  little  small 
boned  things  ;  but,  two  of  my  cows,  fed  upon 
three  quarters  of  an  acre  of  grass  ground,  in  the 
middle  of  my  shrubbery,  and  fastened  to  pins  in 
the  ground  which  were  shifted  twice  a  day,  made  • 
three  hundred  pounds  of  butter  from  the  28th 
of  March  to  the  27th  of  June.  This  is  a  finer 
country  for  cattle  than  England  ;  and  yet,  what 
do  I  see  ! 

This  difficulty  about  feeding  sows  with  young 
pigs  and  weaning  pigs,  is  one  of  the  greatest  of 
hindrances  to  improvement ;  for,  after  all,  whaC 
animal  produces  flesh  m.eat  like  the  hog  ?  Ap- 
plicable to  all  uses,  either  fresh  or  salted,  is  the 
meat.  Good  in  all  its  various  shapes.  The  ani- 
mal killable  at  all  ages.  Quickly  fatted.  Ciood  if 
half  fat.  Capable  of  supporting  an  immense  bur- 
den of  fat.  Demanding  but  little  space  for  its  ac- 
commodation ;  and  yet,  if  grain  and  corn  and  milk 
are  to  be  their  principal  food,  during  their  lives, 
they  cannot  multiply  very  fast ;  because  many 
upon  a  farm  cannot  be  kept  to  much  profit.  But 
if,  by  providing  a  sufficiency  of  Ruta  Baga,  a 
hundred  pigs  could  be  raised  on  a  f^'.rm  in  a  year, 
and  carried  on  till  fatting  time,  they  would  be 
worth,  when  ready  to  go  into  the  fatting  stye, 
fifteen  dollars  each.  This  would  be  something 
worth  attending  to ;  and,  the  farm  must  become 
rich  from  the  manure.  The  Ruta  Bai^a,  taken 
out  of  the  heaps  early  in  April,  will  keep  well 
and  sound  all  the  summer ;  and,  with  a  run  in 
an  orchard,  or  in  any  grassy  place,  it  will  keep 
a  good  sort  of  hog  always  in  a  very  thriving  and 
even  fieshy  state. 

This  root,  being  called  a  turnip,  is  regarded 
as  a  turnip,  as  a  common  turnip,  than  which  no- 
thing can  be  much  less  resembling  it.  The  com- 
mon turnip  is  a  very  poor  thing.  The  poorest 
of  all  the  roots  of  the  bulb  kind,  cultivated  in 
the  field  ;  and  the  Ruta  Baga,  all  taken  together, 
is  perhaps  the  very  best.  It  loses  none  of  its 
good  (pialities  by  being  long  kept,  though  dry 
all  the  while.  A  neighbour-  of  mine  in  Hamp- 
shire, having  saved  a  large  piece  of  Ruta  Baga 
for  Seed,  and  having,  after  harvesting  the  seed, 
accidentally  thrown  some  of  the  roots  into  his 
yard,  saw  his  hogs  eat  these  old  roots,  which  had 
borne  the  seed.  He  gave  them  some  more,  and 
saw  that  they  eat  them  greedily.  He  therefore 
went  and  bcught  a  whole  drove,  in  number  about 
forty,  of  lean  pigs  of  a  good  large  size,  brought 
them,  into  his  yard,  carted  in  the  roots  of  his  seed 
Ruta  Baga;  and,  without  having  given  the  pigs  a 
handful  of  any  other  sort  of  food,  sold  out  his  pigs 
ai  fat  porkers.  And,  indeed,  it  is  a  fact  well  known 
that  sheep  and  cattle  as  well  as  hogs  will  thrive  up- 
on this  root  after  it  has  borne  seed,  which  is  what, 
I  believe,  can  be  said  of  no  other  root  or  plant. 
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When  we  teed  off  our  Rula  Uasa  in  the  fields, 
in  England,  by  sheep,  there  are  small  parts  left 
by  the  sheep  ;  the  shells  which  they  have  left 
alter  scooping  out  the  pulp  of  the  bulb  ;  the  tap 
root  ;  ajid  other  little  bits.  These  are  pecked 
out  of  the  ground  ;  and  when  washed  by  the  rain, 
other  sheep  follow  and  live  upon  these.  Or,  in 
default  of  other  sheep,  hogs  or  cattle  are  turned 
in,  in  dry  weather,  and  they  leave  not  a  morsel. 
Nor  are  the  greens  to  be  forgotten.  In  Eng- 
land, they  are  generally  eaten  by  the  sheep,  when 
these  are  turned  in  upon  them.  When  the  roots 
are  taken  up  for  uses  at  the  home-stead,  the 
greens  are  given  to  store  pigs  and  lean  cattle. — 
I  cut  mine  off  while  the  roots  were  in  the  ground, 
and  gave  them  to  fatten  cattle,  upon  grass  land 
alternately  with  Indian  Corn  in  the  ear  ;  and  in 
this  way,  they  are  easily  and  most  profitably  ap 
plied,  and  they  come,  too,  just  after  the  grass  is 
gone  from  the  pastures.  An  acre  produces  about 
four  good  wagon  loads  of  greens  ;  and  they  are 
taken  off  fresh  as  they  are  wanted,  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  roots  are  thus  made  ready  for 
going,  at  once,  into  the  heaps.  Pigs,  sheep,  cat 
tie  ;  all  like  the  greens  as  well  as  they  do  the 
roots.  Try  any  of  them  with  the  greens  of 
JV/iite  Turnips  ;  and  if  they  touch  them,  they 
will  have  changed  their  natures,  or  at  least  their 
tastes. 

The  Mangel  Wurtzle,  the  Cabbage,  the  Car- 
rot, and  liie  Parsnip,  are  all  useful ;  and  the  /al- 
ter, that  is  to  say,  the  Parsnip,  very  valuable  in- 
deed ;  but  the  mai7i  cattle  crop  is  the  Ruta  Baga. 
Even  the  white  turnip,  if  well  cultivated,  may 
be  of  great  use  ;  and,  as  it  admits  of  being  sown 
laler,  it  may  be  often  very  desirable  to  raise  it 
But  reserving  myself  to  speak  fully,  in  a  fut'rre 
pait  of  -my  work,  of  my  experiments  as  to  these 
crops,  1  shall  now  make  a  short  inquiry  as  to  the 
value  of  a  crop  of  Ruta  Baga,  compared  with 
the  value  of  any  other  crop.  I  will  just  observe, 
in  this  place,  however,  that  I  have  grown  Jiner 
carrots,  parsnips  and  Mangel  Wurtzle,  and  even 
finer  c.bbages,  than  I  ever  grew  upon  the  rich 
est  land  in  Hampshire,  though  not  a  seed  of  any 
of  them  was  put  into  the  ground  until  the  month 
of  June. 

A  good  mode,  it  appears  to  me,  of  making 
mv  proposed  comparative  estimate,  will  be  to 
say,  hoiv  I  would  firocced,  supposing  me  to  have  a 
farm  of  my  own  in  this  island,  of  only  one  hundred 
acres.  If  there  were  not  twelve  acres  of  orchard, 
near  the  house,  I  would  throw  as  much  grass 
land  to  the  orchard  as  would  make  up  the  twelve 
acres,  which  I  would  fence  in  an  effectual 
manner,  against  small  pigs  as  well  as  large  oxen 
Having  done  this,  I  vvoukl  take  care  to  have 
fifteen  acres  of  good  Indian  Corn,  well  planted, 
^vell  siickert'd,  and  well  tilled  in  all  respects. 
Good  deep  ploughing  between  the  plants,  would 
give  me  fo'ty  bushels  of  shelled  corn  to  an  acre 
and  a  ton  to  the  acre  of  fodder  for  my  four  work 
ing  oxen,  and  three  cows  and  my  sheep  and 
hogs,  of  which  I  shall  speak  presently. 

I  would  have  twelve  acres  of  Ruta  Baga,  three 
acres  of  Early  Cabbages,  an  acre  of  Mangel 
"Wurtzle,  an  acre  of  Carrots  and  Parsnips,  and 
as  many  White  Turnips  as  would  grow  between 
iny  rows  of  Indian  Corn  after  my  last  ploughing 
of  that  crop. 

With  these  crops,  which  would  occupy  thirty- 
two   acres  of  ground,  I  should  not  lear  beinj> 


able  to  keep  a  good  house  in  all  sorts  of  meat, 
together  with  butler  and  milk,  and  to  send  to 
market  nine  quarters  of  beef  and  three  hides,  a 
hundred  early  fat  lambs,  a  hundred  hog  sweighing 
twelve  score,  as  we  call  it  in  Hampshire,  or  two 
hundred  and  forty  pounds  each,  and  a  hundred 
fat  ewes.  These,  all  together,  would  amount  to 
ibout  three  thousand  dollars,  exclusive  of  the 
cost  of  a  hundred  ewes  and  of  three  oxen  ;  and, 
I  should  hope,  that  the  produce  of  my  trees  in 
the  orcharl,  and  of  the  other  fifty-six  acres  of 
my  farm  would  pay  the  rent  and  the  labour;  for, 
as  to  taxes,  the  amount  of  which  is  not  worth 
naming,  especially  after  the  sublime  spectacle 
of  that  sort,  which  the  world  beholds  in  Eng 
land. 

I  am,  you  will  perceive,  not  making  any  ac 
count  of  the  price  of  Ruta  Baga,  Cabbages,  Car- 
rots, Parsnips  and  white  Turnips,  at  A'eiu  York, 
or  any  other  market.  I  noiv,  indeed,  sell  Car- 
rots and  Parsnips  at  three  quarters  of  a  dollar 
the  hundred  by  tale  ;  cabbages  (of  last  fall)  at 
about  three  dollars  a  hundred,  and  White  Tur- 
nips at  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  a  bushel.  When 
this  can  be  done,  and  the  distance  is  within  twen 
ty  or  thirty  miles,  on  the  best  road  in  the  world, 
it  will  of  course,  be  done  ;  but,  my  calculations 
are  built  upon  a  supposed  consumption  of  the 
whole  upon  the  farm,  by  animals  of  one  sort  or 
another. 

My  feeding  would  be  nearly  as  follows.  I  will 
begin  with  February;  for,  until  then  the  Ruta  Ba 
ga  does  not  come  to  its  sweetest  taste.  It  is  like 
an  apple,  that  must  have  time  to  ripen;  but,  then, 
it  retains  its  goodness  much  longer.  I  have  pro- 
ved, and  especi.illy  m  the  feeding  of  hogs,  that 
the  Ruta  Baga  is  never  so  good,  until  it  arrives 
at  a  mature  stale.  In  February,  and  about  the 
first  of  that  month,  I  should  begin  bringing  in 
my  Ruta  Baga,  m  tlie  manner  before  described. 
My  three  oxen,  wnich  would  have  been  brought 
loward  by  other  food  to  be  spoken  of  by  and  by 
would  be  tied  up  in  a  stall,  looking  into  one  of 
ihnse  fine  commodious  barn'-floors  which  we 
have  upon  this  island.  Their  stall  should  be 
warm,  and  tht-y  should  be  kept  well  littered,  and 
cleaned  out  frequently.  The  Ruta  Baga,  just 
chopped  into  large  pieces  with  a  spade  or  shovel, 
and  tossed  into  the  manger  to  the  oxen,  at  ihe 
rate  of  about  two  bushels  a  day  to  each  ox, 
vvoukl  make  them  completely  fat,  without  the 
iid  <jf  torn,  hay,  or  any  other  thing.  I  should, 
probably,  kill  one  ox  at  Christmas,  and,  in  thai 
case,  he  must  have  bad  a  longer  time  than  the 
others  upon  other  food.  If  I  killed  one  of  the 
two  remaining  oxen  in  the  middle  of  March,  and 
the  other  on  the  first  of  May,  they  would  con 
sume  266  bushels  of  Ruta  Baga. 

My  hundred  ewes  would  begin  upon  Ruta 
Baga  at  the  same  lime,  and  as  my  grass  ground 
uould  be  only  twelve  acres,  until  after  hay  time, 
I  shall  suppose  mem  to  be  led  on  this  root  until 
July,  they  will  always  eat  it  and  thrive  upon  it 
riiey  will  eat  about  eight  pounds  each  a  day  ; 
so  that,  for  105  days  it  would  require  a  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  pounds  weight,  or  two  thou 
sand  four  hundred  bushels. 

Fourteen  breeding  sows  to  be  kept  all  the 
year  round,  would  bring  a  hundred  pigs  in  the 
spring,  and  they  and  their  pigs  would,  during  the 
same   150  davs  consume  much  about  the  same 


during  these  150  days,  yet  they  eat  a  great  deal 
more  than  a  sheep  in  proportion  to  their  size,  or 
rather  bulk.  However,  as  they  would  eat  very 
little  during  60  days  of  their  age,  I  have  rather 
over-rated  their  consumption. 

Three  cows  and  four  working  oxen,  would 
during  the  ISO  days,  consume  about  one  thou- 
sand bushels,  which,  indeed,  would  be  more  than 
sufficient,  because,  during  a  great  part  of  the  time, 
they  would  more  than  half  live  upon  Corn  stalks; 
and,  indeed,  this  to  a  certain  extent,  would  be 
the,  case  with  the  sheep.  However,  as  I  mean 
hat  every  thing  should  be  of  a  good  size,  and 
live  well,  I  make  ample  provision. 

I  should  want,  then,  to  raise  Jive  hundred 
bushels  of  Ruta  Baga  upon  each  of  my  twelve 
acres ;  and  why  should  I  not  do  it,  seeing  that  I 
have  this  year  raised  six  hundred  and  forty 
bushels  upon  an  acre,  under  circumstances  such 
as  I  have  stated  them.  I  lay  it  down,  therefore, 
that,  with  a  culture  as  good  as  that  of  Indian 
Corn,  any  man  may,  on  this  island,  (where  Corn 
will  grow)  have  500  bushels  to  the  acre. 

I  am  now  come  to  the  first  of  July.  My  oxen 
are  fatted  and  disposed  of.  My  lambs  are  gone  to 
market,  the  last  of  them  a  irionth  ago.  My  pigs 
are  weaned,  and  of  a  good  size.  And  now  my 
Ruta  Baga  is  gone.  But,  my  ewes,  kept  well 
through  the  winter,  will  soon  be  fat  upon  the 
twelve  acres  of  orchard  and  hay  ground,  aided 
by  my  three  acres  of  early  cabbages,  which  are 
now  fit  to  begin  cutting,  or,  rather,  pulling  up. 
The  weight  of  this  crop  may  be  made  very  great 
indeed.  Ten  thousand  plants  will  stand  upon  an 
acre,  in  f-jur  feet  ridges,  and  every  plant  ought 
to  weigh  three  pounds  at  least.  I  have  shown 
before  how  advantageously  Ruta  Baga  trans- 
planted would  follow  these  cabbages,  all  through 
the  months  of  July  and  August.  But  what  a  crop 
oi  huckwiieat  would  follow  such  of  the  cabbages, 
as  came  off  in  July!  My  cabbages,  together  with 
my  hay  fields  and  grain  fields  after  harvest,  and 
about  forty  or  fifty  wagon  loads  of  Ruta  Baga 
greens,  would  carry  me  along  well  until  Decem- 
ber [the  cabbages  being  planted  at  different 
times  ;]  for  my  ewes  would  be  sold  fat  in  July, 
and  my  pigs  would  be  only  increasing  in  demand 
for  food  ;  and  the  new  hundred  ewes  need  not, 
and  ought  not,  to  be  kept  so  well  as  if  they  were 
falling,  or  had  lambs  by  their  side. 

From  the  first  of  December  to  the  first  of  Fe- 
bruary Mangel  Wurtzle  and  White  Turnips 
would  keep  the  siiee[),  and  cattle,  and  breed- 
ing sows,  pleniifully ;  for  the  latter  would  live 
well  upon  Mangel  Wurtzle  ;  and  my  hundred 
nogs,  intended  for  fatting,  would  be  much  more 
than  half  lat  upon  the  carrots  and  parsnips.  I 
should,  however,  more  probably,  keep  my  par- 
snips until  spring,  and  mix  the  feeding  with  car- 
rots with  the  feeding  with  corn,  for  the  1st  month, 
or  fifteen  days  with  regard  to  the  fatting  hogs. 
None  of  these  hogs  would  require  more  tlian 
three  bushels  of  corn  each,  to  finish  them  com- 
pletely. My  other  three  hundred  bushels  would 
be  for  sows  giving  suck  ;  for  the  ewes,  now  and 
then  in  wel  weather;  and  for  other  occasional  pur- 
poses. 

Thus  all  my  haij,  and  oats,  and  wheat,  and  rye, 
might  be  sold,  leaving  me  the  straw  for  litter. 
These,  surely,  would  pay  t'ne  rent  and  the  labour; 
jnd,  if  I  am  told,  that  I  have  taken  no  account  of 


quantity ;  for  though  the  pigs  would  be  small  the  mutton,  and  lamb,  and  pork,  that  my  house 
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would  demand,  neither  have  I  taken  any  account 
of  a  hundrvd  summer  /liff-i,  which  the  fourteen 
sows  would  have,  and  wliich  v^ovild  hardly  fail  t 
bring  two  hundred  dollars.  Poultry  demand  some 
food  ;  but  three  parts  of  theii»  raising  consists  of 
care  ;  and  if  I  have  nobody  in  my  house  to  bestow 
this  care,  I  should  of  course,  have  the  less  num 
ber  of  mouths  to  feed. 

But,  my  /lorses.     Will  not  they  swallow  my 
fiav  and  my  oats  ?     No  :  for  I  want  no  horses. 
But.  am  I  never  to  take  a  rule,  then  ?     Ay,  but, 
if  I  do,  T  have  no  right  to  lay  the  expense  of  it  to 
the  account  of  the  farm.     I  am  speaking  of  how 
a  man  may  live  by  arid  upon  a  farm.     If  a  mer 
chant  spend  a  thousand  a  year,  and  gain  a  thou- 
sand, does  he  say,  that  his  traffic  has  gained  him 
nothing  ?   When  men  "  lose  money  by  farming," 
as  they  call  it,  they  forget  that  it  is  not  the  farm 
ing,   but  other  expenses,  that   take   away  their 
money.     It  is,  in  fact,  they  that  rob  the  farm, 
and  not  the  farm  them.     Horses  may  be  kep 
for  the  purpose  of  going  to  church,  or  to  meet 
ing,  or  to  pay  visits.     In  many  cases,  this  may  be 
not  only  convenient,  hut  necessary,  to  a  family  ; 
but,  upon  this  island,  I  am   very  sure,  that  it  is 
neither   convenient    nor    necessary   to    a    farm. 
"  What !"  the  ladies  will  say,  "  would  you  have 
us  to  be  shut  up  at  home  all  our  lives;  or  be 
dragged  about  by  oxen."     By  no  means;  not  I ! 
I  should  be  very  sorry  to  be  thought  the  author 
of  any  such  advice.     I  have  no  sort  of  objection 
to  the  keeping  of  horses  upon  a  farm  ;   but  I  do 
insist  upon  it,  that  all  the  food  and  manual  la 
hour  required  by  such  horses,  ought  to  be  con 
sidered  as  so  much  taken  from  the  clear  profits 
of  the  farm. 

I  have  made  sheep,  and  particularly  lambs,  a 
part  of  my  supposed  stock  ;  but  I  do  not  know 
that  I  should  keep  any  beyond  what  might  be 
useful  for  my  house.  Hogn  are  the  most  profit 
able  stock,  if  you  have  a  large  quantity  of  the 
food  that  they  will  thrive  on.  They  are  foul 
feeders ;  but  they  will  eat  nothing  that  is  poor  in 
its  nature  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  will  not  thrive  on 
it.  They  are  the  most  able  tasters  in  all  the  cre- 
ation ;  and  that  which  they  like  best,  you  may  be 
quite  sure  has  the  greatest  quantity  of  nutritious 
matter  in  it,  from  a  white  turnip  to  a  piece  of  beef 
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brought  from  Boston,  or  Charlesr.ou,  an  average.relu.n   for   the    protection  which   America  has 
distance  of  seven  hundred  miles  I      In  short,  my  afforded  me  against  the  fangs  of  the  borough- 


stock  would  give  mt,  in  one  shape  or  another, 
manure  to  the  amount  in  utility  of  more  than  a 
thousand  tons  weight  a  year  of  colnmon  yard 
manure.  This  would  be  ten  tons  to  an  acre 
n'cry  xjear.  The  farm  would,  in  this  way  be- 
come more  and  more  productive  ;  and,  as  to  its 
being  too  rich,  I  see  no  danger  of  that ;  for  a 
broadcast  crop  of  wneat  will,  at  any  time,  tame 
it  pretty  sufficiently. 

Very  much,  in  my  opinion,  do  those  mistake 
the  matter,  who  sti  ive  to  gel  a  threat  breadth  of 
land,  with  the  idea,  that,  when  they  have  tired 
one  field,  they  can  let  it  lie,  and  go  to  another. 
It  is  better  to  have  one  acre  of  good  crop,  than 
two  of  bad  or  inc'ifierent.  If  the  one  acre  can 
by  double  the  manure  and  double  the  labour  in 
tillage,  be  made  to  produce  as  much  as  two  other 
acres,  the  one  acre  is  preferable,  because  it  re- 
quires only  half  as  much  fencing,  and  little  more 
than  half  as  much  harvesting,  as  two  acres. 
There  is  many  a  ten  acre  of  land  near  London, 
that  produce  more  than  any  common  farm  of 
two  hundred  acres.  My  garden  oi  three  quarters 
of  an  acre  produced  more,  in  value,  last  sum 
mer,  from  June  to  December,  than  any  te7i  acres 
of  oat  land  upon  Long  Island,  thotigh  I  there 
saw  as  fine  fields  of  oats  as  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life. — A  heavy  crofi    upon  all  the  ground  that  \ 


mongers  of  England  ;  to  which  country,  how- 
ever, I  always  bear  affection,  which  I  cannot 
feel  towards  any  other  in  the  same  degree,  and 
ihc  prosperity  and  honour  of  which,  I  shall,  I 
hope,  never  cease  to  prefer  before  the  gratifica- 
tion of  all  private  pleasures  and  cmulumcnts. 


put  plousi-h   into,  is  what   I  should  seek,   rathei 


Fro7n  Sinclair's  Code  of  Agriculture. 
ON   DRAINING. 

Relieving  land  from  superfluous  moisture,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  husband- 
•y.  L^nless  that  be  accomplislied,  every  other 
mprovenient,  of  which  the  soil  is  susceptible, 
must  often  be  unsuccessfully  attempted.  For- 
tunately, no  department  in  agriculture,  has  been 
of  lale  more  anxiously  studied,  nor  with  greater 
practical  success. 

The  basis  was  laid  by  the  discoveries  of  a  farm- 
er in  Warwickshire,  (Joseph  Elkington,)  who 
was  led  to  it  by  an  accident.*  It  is  a  happy 
event  for  society,  when  such  accidents  occur  to 
those,  who  have  sense  sufficient  to  avail  them- 
selves, of  hints  thus  fortuitously  suggested. 

In  discussing  this  subject,  the  following  parti- 
ciilars  shall  be  considered:  1.  The  advantages 
oi  draining  ;  2.  The  causes  of  wetness  ;  3.  The 
sorts  of  drain  commonly  used  ;  4.  The  instru- 
ments employed  ;  and  5.  The  modes  of  drain- 


than  to  have  a  great  quantity  of  land 

The  business  of  carting  manure  from  a  dis- 
tance, can,  in  very  few,  if  any  cases,  answer  a 
profitable  purpose.  If  any  man  would  give  me 
even  horse  dung  at  the  stable  door,  four  miles 
from  my  land,  I  would  not  accept  of  it,  on  con 
dition  of  fetching  it.  I  say  the  same  of  spent 
ashes.  To  manure  a  field  of  ten  acres,  in  this 
way,  a  man  and  two  horses  must  be  employed 
twemy  days  at  least,  with  twenty  days  wear  and 
tear  *;f  wagon  and  tackle.  Two  oxen  and  tw 
me>i  do  the  business  in  two  days,  if  the  manur 
be  en  the  spot. 

In  concluding  my  reinarks  on  the  subject  of 
Ruta  Baga,  I  have  to  apologize  for  the  desulto 
ry  manner  in  which  I  have  treated  the  matter; 
but,  1    have  put  the  thoughts  down  as  they  oc 


They  will  prefer  meat  to  corn,  and  cooked  meat  curred  to   me,  without  much  time  for  arrange- 
to  raw  ;  they  will  leave  parsnips  for  corn  or  grain  ;  mtnt,  wishing  very  much  to  get  this  first  part  in 
they  will   leave    carrots  for  parsnips;  they  willili.e  hands  of  the  public,  before  the  arrival  of  the 
leave  Ruta  Baga  for  carrots;  they  will  leave  cab-j'.in,e  for  the  sowing  of  Ruta   Baga  this  present 
bages  for  Ruta  Baga;  they  will  leave  Mangejiyf.ar.     In  the  succeeding  parts  of  the   work,  I 
Wurtzle  for  cabbages;  they  will  leave  potatoes! P'opose  to   treat  of  the  culture   of  every  other 
[both  being  raw]  for  Mangel  ^^■urtzle.    A  7«/jt7f|piant  that  I  have  found  to  be  of  use  upon  a  farm  ; 
furnip  they  will  not  touch,  unless  they  be  on  the  and  also  to  speak  fully   of  the   sorts   of  cattle! 
point  of  starving.     They  are  the  best  of  ;n>rv Jslieep,  and   hogs,   particularly   the   latter.     M\ 
Whatever   they  prefer  is  sure  to  be  the  n'c/jM/jexpcrimentsare  now  going  on;  and,  I  shall  only 
things  within  their  reach.     'l"he  parsnip  is,  behave  to  communicate  the  result,  which  I   shah 
many  degrees,  the  richest  root ;  but,  the  seed  llVsjoo  very  faithfully,  and  with  as  much  cicarness'as 
long  in  the  ground  ;  the  sowing  and  after  culture  I  am  able.     In  the  meanwhile,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
are  works  of  great  niceness.     The  crop  is  large  afford  an  opportunity,  to  any  persons  wlio  mav 
with  good  cultivation  ;  but,  as  a  mam  crop,  I  pre  ••■•"!■■!■  —"•••i-   ..  i.;.~  .-    -  -      .     .t    ,      „     . 
fer  the  Ruta  Baga,  of  which  the  crop  is  immense 
and  the  harvesting,  and  preserving,  and  applica 
tion  of  which,  are  so  easy. 

The  farm  I  suppose  to  be  mfair  condition  tn 
start  with.  The  usual  grass  seeds  sown,  and  so 
forth,  and  every  farmer  will  see,  that  under  my 
system,  it  must  soon  become  rich  as  any  garden 
fieed  to  be,  without  my  sending  men  and  horses 
to  the  water  side  to  fetch  ashes',  which  have  been 


ing  the  different  soils,  and  the  objects  to  which 
that  improvement  is  applicable. 

1 .  Advantages  of  Draining. 
The  benefit  of  draining  is  experienced,  1.  In 
arable  land  ;  2.  In  grass  ;  3.  In  woods  and  plan- 
tations ;  4.  In  the  improvement  of  waytes  ;  5. 
In  the  climate  ;  and,  6.  in  various  miscellane- 
ous particulars. 


inii  It  worth   whiie  to  come  to  Hyde    Park,  of 
.ceuig    how   I   proceed.     I  have  just  now  [iZtl 

vpiil]  planted  out  my  Ruta  Baga,  Cabbages. 
MauKcl  Wurtzle,  Onions,  Parsnips,  &.c.  for  seed 
1  shall  begin  my  earth  burning  in  about  fifteen 

lays.  In  short,  being  convinced,  that  I  am  abk 
to  communicate  very  valuable  experiments  ; 
and  not  knowing  how  short,  or  how  long,  nn 
stay  in  America  may  be,  I  wish  very  much  to 
leave  behind  me  whatever  of  good  I  am  able,  in 


In  the  year  1764,  Elkington  began  to  drain 
some  fields  on  his  farm  of  Princethorpc,  which' 
were  so  extremely  wet,  that  it  occasioned   the 
rotting  of  several   hundreds   of  his.shiep.     He 
had  dug  a  trench  for  that  purpose  about  fur  or 
five  (eet  deep,  which  did  not  however  reach  the 
princifisl  body  of  subjacent  water,  from  which 
the  evil  arose.     By  accident,  while  he  was  deli- 
berating  what  was  to  be   done,   a  servant  was 
passing   with    an    iron   crow   or  bar,  for  fixing 
sheep  hurdles  in  an  adjoining  part  of  the  farm. 
Having  a  suspicion  th:'.t   his  drain  was  not  d^ep 
enough,  and  desirous  to  know  what  son  nf  strata 
lay  under  it,  he  took  the  iron  bar.   and  forced  it 
down    about     four    feet    below  the    bottom    of 
the  trench.      On  pulling  it  out,  to  his  asionish- 
meni,  a  great  quantity  of  water  burst  up  through 
the  hole   thus  made,   and    ran  along   the   drain. 
This  led  him  to  the  knowledge,  that  wetness  mav 
often  be   produced  by  water  coEifiiied  farther  be- 
ow  the  surface  of  the  ground,  than  it  was  possi- 
l)le  for  the  usual  depth  of  drains  to   reach,  and 
that  an   augur  would  be  a  useful  instiumeiit  to 
apply  in  such   cases.     From  his  success  in  this, 
as  well  as  other  modes  of  draining,  am!  the  rea- 
diness with  whicli  he  communicated  the  princi- 
ples on  which  his  operations  were  conducted,  to 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  British  parliament 
granted  him  a  reward  of  one  thousand   pounds. 
He  taught   his  art   to  Mr.  Johnstone,    who   has 
Irawn   up   a   valuable  treatise    on   the  subject, 
irom  which  much  assistance  has  been  derived  in 
preparing  this  section. 
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1.  Arabh  Land. — While  land  remains  m  < 
wet  stale,  the  mamive  laid  upon  it,  is,  compara 
lively  speaking,  of  little  use  ;  the  seed  sown  often 
jjenshes  ;  tne  crops  aie  sickly,  and  later  ol' ripen 
inj^  ;  and  tlic  operations  of  harvest  are  attended 
vith  uncertainty  and  danger;  whereas,  when 
land  is  thorougldy  drained,  it  can  be  ploughed  at 
any  season  with  advaniage  ;  it  is  easily  managed 
and  kept  clean  at  a  moderate  expense  ;  every 
exeition  ot  go';d  husbandly  is  attended  wiih  suc- 
cess ;  it  sutlers  less  from  the  inclemency  of  tlu 
seasons ;  the  produce  is  generally  ample  ;  the 
quality  uf  the  grain  is  excellent  ;  and  the  farmer 
■will  thrive,  where  his  predecessor,  cultivating  a 
wet  and  undrained  soil,  was  impoverished,  or 
perhaps  totally  ruined. 

2.  Grass  Land — The  beneficial  effects  of 
draining  on  grass  land  are  also  very  great 
Ruslies  and  other  aquatic  plants  soon  disappear  ; 
the  finer  grasses  rise  in  abundance  ;  the  pastures 
maintain  a  greater  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  ; 
the  stock  becomes  superior  in  size  and  quality 
and  less  subject  to  disease  ;  that  destructive  ma- 
lady, t/it  rut,  so  fatal  to  sheep,  is  prevented  ;  and 
if  the  land  be  mov.'n,  the  hay  produced  is  so 
much  improved  in  quality,  as  to  be  doubly  valu 
able. 

3.  Woods  and  Plantalions. — Draining  is  like 
wise  an  improvement  of  the  most  essential  con- 
sequence to  plantations,  where  they  do  not  con- 
sist of  aquatic  trees.      Land,  intended  for  plant 
ing  forest    trees,    if   wet,    particularly   requires 
draining ;   for    the   roots    of    trees,    penelratin 
deeper  than   those   of  any  other  plants,  the  ne- 
cessity of  removing  the  under,  as  well  as  the  sur- 
face water,  is  evident.     Where  this  has  been  at 
tended  to,  the   plantations  thrive,  and   the   trees 
grow  to  a  considerable  size,  much   faster  than 
can  otherwise  be  expected. 

4.  Iwjirovtnicnt   of  ivaili's. — The   improve 
mentof  wet  moors,  must  be  preceded  by  draii 
ing,  stagnant   water  being    injurious   to  all  the 
valuable   classes  of  jilants.     Care  in    particular 
should   be   taken  to  render  the  land  dry,  before 
the  application  of  lime,  dung,  or  compost,  other 
wise  the  attestipt  will  be  ineffectual.     At  present, 
commons  lying  waste,  are,  in  respect,of  drainage, 
in  a  most  wretched  state.     The  soil,in  the  first 
instance,  absorbs  as  much  water  as  it   can  con 
tain,  and  the  surplus  water  remains  on  the  sur 
face,  in  a  stagnant  state  highly  injurious  to  the 
healthiness  of  the  neighbourhood. 

5.  Melioration  of  Climate. — By  the  removal 
of  stagnant  water,  and  the  prevention  of  noxious 
exhalations,  the  climate  is  rendered  more  healthy 
and  genial,  both  to  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
Indeed,  siiice  the  introduction  of  draining  into 
this  country,  agues,  andolher  similar  distempers, 
occasioned  by  the  iiumidity  of  tlie  soil,  and  the 
consequent  impurity  of  the  atmosphere,  have 
bscn  prevented,  in  a  great  measure,  and  the  ge- 
neral health  of  the  inhabitants  lias  been  greatly 
improved.     Much  water  is  discharged  into  the 


6.  Miscellaneous  adva7itages. — The  drainage 
of  one  tract  of  land,  may  likewise  furnish  water 
jy  which  the  accommodation  of  another  may 
be  promoted  for  various  useful  purposes ;  as, 
for  irrigation  ;  for  mills,  and  other  machinery  ; 


piece  of  low,  wet  ground,  are  such  as  would  jus- 
tify an  attempt  to  drain  it,  even  on  a  most  rigid 
adherence  to  the  principles  just  laid  down.  It 
may  be  in  the  vicinity  of  a  large  town,  where  the 
\'alue   of  land  is   so   great,  that  the   expense  of 


or  supplying  houses,  ponds,  enclosures,  canals,]draining  would  be  amply  reimbursed.  It  may 
or  artificial  navigations.  By  peculiar  modes  ofjbe  situated  near  one's  house,  or  barn,  where  the 
applying  the  arts  of  draining  also,  the  quantitylcomparative  value  of  land  is  much  enhanced  by 
of  water  found  in  mines  and   quavies,  may  be  that  particular  fact,  and   the  land  would,  if  re- 

liminished,  either  by  cutting  off  the  resources  claimed,  be  of  more  advantage  to  the  proprietor. 


above,  or  by  letting  down  that  which  often  jm 
pedes  their  working  into  a  porous  stratum  below. 
On  the  whole,  there  is  no  means  by  which  the 
value  of  land  can  be  advanced,  or  from  which 
when  usefully  applied,  so  many  advantages  can 
be  derived,  at  a  moderate  expense,  as  that  of 
draining.  The  owner  is  benefited  by  an  increasi 
of  rent ;  the  occupier  by  that  of  produce;  and 
the  public,  by  being  thus  supplied  with  greater 
quantities  of  the  most  essential  commodities,  and 
by  having  a  source  of  useful  employment  fur- 
nislied  to  the  labouring  classes  of  the  communi- 
ty. Unfortunately,  botli  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, the  greater  part  of  the  counties  stand  more 
in  need  of  draining  than  of  m.anuring  ;  and  there 
are  very  few  districts  where  a  knowledge  of  this 
essential  means  of  improvement,  is  so  general  or 
so  perfect  as  it  ought  to  be."* 


*  There  is,  probably,  no  agricultural  process 
which  has  been  the  suljject  di  more  injudicious 
remarks,  among  the  people  of  this  country,  than 
tiiat  of  draining.  An  undue  importance  has 
been  attached  to  it  on  the  one  hand,  while  no  im- 
portance at  all  has  been  given  to  it  on  the  other. 
In  a  country  like  America,  where  labour  is 
scarce  and  dear,  and  lands  are  plenty  and  com 
paratively  cheap,  the  truth  would  seem  to  lie 
between  these  extremes.  Labour  with  us  is  a 
^iven  quantity,  and  very  limited,  too  in  its  amount. 
The  great  question  among  us  ought,  therefore, 
to  be,  how  this  given  quantity  of  labour  can  be 
most  economically  and  profitably  employed.  If 
the  araount  of  labour  at  our  command,  will  afford 
us  a  greater  return  of  profit,  if  expended  on  ou: 
diy,  than  it  would  on  our  wet  lands,  then  cer 
taiiily  every  principle  of  economy  would  require 
us  to  put  it  on  the  former,  rather  than  the  latter 
If  the  return  would  be  equal,  then  other  circum- 
stances, besides  more  profit,  must  determine  us 
wliat  course  to  take.  Now  it  is  an  unquestionable 
fact,  that  we  have  not  a  sufficiency  of  labour  to 
cultivate  our  dry  lands  to  the  greatest  ailvantage  ; 
nd  it  is  anotlier  unquestionable  fact,  that  the 
same  expense,  generally  speaking,  put  upon  out 
dry,  or  up-lands,  will  afford  a  greater  return  of 
profit,  th.in  if  put  upon  our  v/et  lands.  If  so, 
the  conclusion  is  irresistible,  that  we  ought,  with 
our  present  supply  of  labour,  to  cultivate  ou 
dry  lands,  to  the  neglect  of  our  wet,  rather  than 
our  wet  lands,  to  the  neglect  of  our  dry  ;  nor  is  the 
conclusion  less  irresistible,  that  we  cannot  culti- 
vate our  wet  lands,  unless  we  do,  at  the  ^ame 
atmosphere,  by  spouty  land,  through  the  aquatic'tinie,  neglect  our  dry  lands. 
plants  and  coarse  herbage  which  it  carries  :  undj  Although  the  question  of  draining,  on  an  ex- 
it is  a  curious  and  importent  circumstance,  in  anjtensive  scale,  would  thus  appear  to  be  conclu- 
cxperiment  recorded,  that  while  the  air  imme-lsively  settled,  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  drain- 
diatciy  above  a  wet  soil,  was  only  57"  of  Fahren- ing  can  in  no  ca.sf  be  attempted  with  advantage 
hcit,  the  dry  part  of  the  same  field,  and  of  simi-  It  may  often  happen,  and  actually  does  happen, 
lar  soil,  was  about  lOO".  Ichat  the  situation  and  other  circumstances  of  a 


than  other  land  purchased  and  improved  with 
the  same  cost.  It  may  be  so  situated  as  to  be 
not  only  useless,  but  a  nuisance,  the  removal  of 
which  might  be  necessary  to  the  due  cultivation 
of  adjoining  lands,  or  the  profitable  enjoyment  of 
other  privileges.  But  the  making  of  such  lands 
more  productive,  is  not  always  the  only  motive 
which  would  justify  the  draining  of  them.  A  re- 
gard to  health,  mere  convenience,  and  decent 
appearance,  will  sometimes  require  lliat  the  pro- 
cess be  undertaken.  As  it  respects  the  first,  if 
it  do  but  clearly  appear,  that  the  draining  of  such 
lands  will  contribute  to  its  preservation,  there 
surely  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  expediency 
of  the  measures.  As  it  respects  convenience, 
of  that  every  one  must  be  his  own  judge,  whether 
the  convenience  will  equal  the  expense  in  a  par- 
ticular case,  or  not.  AH  that  needs  to  be  here 
said  of  that  is,  cases  do  often  occur  in  which 
draining  is  of  very  great  importance  in  that 
respect.  With  regard  to  decency  of  appear- 
ance, it  may  be  observed,  that  on  almost  every 
farm  of  any  considerable  size,  there  are  found 
detached  pieces  of  wet,  boggy,  poachy  land,  in- 
considerable ])erhaps  in  extent,  but  which  are  an 
incumbrance  in  the  way  of  improving  the  ad- 
joining land,  and  greatly  disfigure  the  general 
appearance  of  the  farm.  It  may  be  asked  here, 
what  if  the  farm  is  disfigured  ;  is  appearance 
tirojit '.  It  sometimes  certainly  is;  it  is  ahoays 
worth  something  !  and,  though  like  other  things 
of  value,  it  may  be  purchased  at  too  dear  a  rate, 
it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  always  so  acquired. 
One  thing  is  clear,  account  for  it  as  we  will,  a 
slovenly  farmer  is  seldom  a  thrifty  one,  and  a 
nice,  neat,  and  tidy  farmer  is  seldom  an  unthrifty 
one. 

Let  it  be  taken,  tlien,  for  granted,  that  drain- 
ing, on  a  limited  scale,  may  be  attempted  to  ad- 
vantage in  this  country  :  the  question  occurs, 
what  is  the  best  mode  of  doing  it  ?  The  author 
of  the  Code  of  Agriculture,  has  treated  of  two 
kinds  of  drains,  the  open  and  the  covered.  It  is 
believed,  that  in  this  country,  where  ilie  expense 
of  making  them  would  be  so  great,  and  where 
land  is  so  plenty,  the  saving  of  ground  by  means 
of  covering  the  drains,  cannot,  in  general  prac- 
tice, be  any  object.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  any 
advantage  is  derived  from  such  drains,  on  ac- 
count of  their  accomjilishing  the  main  object 
more  effectually.  No  further  remarks,  there- 
fore, will  here  be  made  respecting  drains  of  that 
description  ;  but  what  is  said,  will  be  confined 
to  open  drains,  as  it  respects  their  size,  and  the 
manner  of  making  them. 

Our  drains  are  almost  universally  made  both 
too  narrow  and  too  shallow.  By  being  narrow, 
frosts  and  the  treading  of  cattle,  soon  fill  them 
up,  and  the  expense  of  making  them  is  thus 
thrown  away.     This  evil  is  increased  by  leaving, 
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the  earth,  which  is  thrown  out  in  making  tlieiii 
on  their  sides.  This  earth,  by  lyinq;  near  the 
margin  of  the  drain,  causes  that  side  on  which 
it  is  placed,  to  fall  in  the  sooner,  and  then  follows 
it  itself.  In  this  way  all  the  earth  which  was 
taken  out,  is  replaced,  and  the  land  reduced  to 
its  original  state.  If  the  drain  is  small,  a  mode 
rate  quaniily  of  earth,  grass,  or  other  matter 
easily  clogs  it,  and  obstructs  the  passage  of  the 
water.  Whereas  if  it  be  large,  exactly  the  re- 
verse takes  place.  If  the  drain  is  wide,  and  the 
earth  taken  from  it,  is  removed  to  a  distance, 
neither  cattle  nor  frost  can  fill  it  up  ;  but  in  spite 
of  the  trampling  of  the  one,  and  the  heaving  of 
the  other,  a  hollow  must  still  remain. 

But  drains  ought  to  be  deep,  as  well  as  wide. 
Besides  the  increase  of  capacity  whicli  additional 
depth  gives  them,  there  are  other  advantages  re- 
sulting from  the  same  source.  Not  only  is  the 
under  stratum  of  water,  if  there  be  one,  in  that 
case  carried  off,  but  more  of  the  surface  water. 
even  where  that  is  tlie  sole  cause  of  wetness,  is 
removed  by  a  deep,  than  by  a  shallow  diain.  A 
diain  both  wide  and  deep,  even  in  a  piece  of 
ground  where  there  is  no  outlet  for  the  wuter  to 
pass  ofi",  may  oftentimes  leave  the  surfi'.ce  dry, 
and  that  too,  where  there  is  no  perforation  made 
into  a  dry  stratum  beneatli. 
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In  the  first  place,  let,  a,  a,  represent  tlic  sur 
face  of  a  wet  tract  of  ground,  which  it  is  ])ropos- 
ed  to  drain.  Suppose  that  iheie  is  an  ouilet  for 
the  water  to  pass  through  duwn  some  dccliviiy, 
and  that  the  earth  is  coni])!etely  saturated  with 
water.  Let  ^•?,  represent  a  transverse  section  of 
a  drain,  cut  in  this  piece  of  ground.  By  mcins 
of  this  drain,  we  will  suppose  that  the  upper 
stratum  of  earth  will  be  left  dry,  down  to  A,  and 
that  the  water  rises  in  the  drain  no  higher  than  e. 
Now  if  the  drain  be  tut  deeper  stiil,  say  down 
to  d,  it  is  evident  thai  the  water  will  not  then 
rise  so  high  in  the  drain  as  before ;  that  is,  wiiile 


ty  of  the  drain  is  increased,  the  more  this  effedt 
will  take  place.  If  the  drain  is  cut  down  into  a 
lard  stratum  of  earth  not  pervious  to  water,  the 
effect  will  be  greater  still,  because  in  that  case 
no  water  oozes  from  the  sides  of  tliis  stratum  to 
help  fill  the  drain,  but  the  drain  is  filled  only  by 
the  water  which  lies  above  stich  stratum.  We 
often  meet  with  land  of  the  last  descri|)tion,  wet 
md  poachy,  but  on  which  no  water  ever  rises 
above  the  surface,  unless  in  peculiarly  wet  sea- 
sons. A  drain  cut  wide  and  deej)  in  such  land, 
might  sometimes  answer  a  good  purpose,  on  the 
principles  last  mentioned.  If  the  eanh  taken 
from  the  drain  should  be  spread  upon  the  land, 
the  latter  would  thereby  be  raised,  and  perhaps 
otherwise  improved.  The  loss  of  land  which  the 
drain  would  occasion,  would  be  more  than  made 
up  by  the  superior  quality  which  the  remainder 
would  acquire. 

The  most  expeditious,  eflfectiial,  and  economi- 
cal mode  of  making  a  drain,  would  unJoubtedl 
be  to  use  oxen,  and  a  ncrafier,  or  ox-shovel,  as  it 
is  sometimes  called  ;  an  instrument  well  known 
in  this  country,  in  the  making  of  roads.     In  some 
cases   this    mode   migiit  not   answer,  as  in  verv 
miry  grounds,  and  lands  just  cleared  of  limber 
Cut  where  lands  are  very  miiy,  if  the  process  is 
begun  at  the  outlet  for  the  water,  and  there  in 
deed,  it  ought  always  to  be  beg\m,  the  next  ad 
joining  portion  will  generally  be  made  so  dry  as 
to  allow  being  trod  upon  in  a  proper  season  ;  and 
in  this  way  a  drain  may,  by  degrees,  be  carried 
on  towards  the  centre.     In  nineteen  cases  out  ol 
twenty,  drains  may  probably  be  effected  in  this 
mode.     Wiiere  the  ground  will  admit  of  it,  two 
men,  a  boy,  and  two  yoke  of  oxen,  will  accom 
plish  more   business  of  this  sort   in  a  day,  than 
half  a  dozen  men  in   the  same  time,  with  only 
spades  and  shovels.      Whenever  the  labour  of 
cattle  can  be  substituted,  in  this  country,  for  hu- 
man labour,  policy  requires  it  to  be  done.     SucI 
a  substitution  is  certainly  practicable  in  the  pre 
sent  case,  and  merits  consideration.     The  sur 
face  of  wet  and  miry  lands  is  usually  full  of  in 
equalities;  if  a  scra/n-r  is  employed  in  drainini: 
them,  the  earth  taken  from  liie  dram  is  easil> 
anded  in  any  hollow  spot  whic  h  needs  to  be  filled  ; 
and  if  there  are  no  such    holljws,  or  they  have 
already  been  filled,  the  earth  may  be  spread  over 
the  surface  in  such  a  manner  as  to  do  the  most 
good.     If  the  earth  is  not  wanted  for  other  pur 
poses,  it  is  recommended  to  drop  and  spread  it 


the  general  wetness  ol  the  land  remains  the  if  practicable,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  the 
same.  Let  it  rise  loj.  It  is  evident  fiom  bure|j,eneral  surface  of  the  land  sloping  towards  tlie 
inspection,  that  now.. snicc  the  water  m  the  wl.olcjdrain,  that  the  water  may  the  more  re.tdily  in 
drain,  a,  e,  /,  (/,  is  down  to  J,  a  greater  depth  of|c|)ne  towards  it,  and  pass  off.  At  some  distance 
earth  from  the  surface  downward,  say  to  c,  mustjiMdow  the  surface  in  peat  grounds,  there  is  usu- 
be  left  dry,  than  when  the  water  stood  at  6-.— !a||y  found  a  hard  stratum  of  earth,  called  in  the 
1  bus  f.-.r  we  have  supposed  thai  the  water  in  the  common  language    of  our   farmers,  hard  pan 


drain   runs  oB'  through  some  outlet.     But  sup 
pose  that  there  is  no  outlet,  and  that  a  piece  of 
wet  poachy  land  not  covered  with  standing  wa- 
ter, is  surrounded  by  other  land  higher  than  it- 
self. 


This  hard  fian,  if  ploughed  into,  scraped  out, 
and  spread  on  the  siirtucc,  would  greatly  im 
prove  the  texture  of  such  soils.  This  furnishes 
another  argument  in  favour  of  using  a  scraper  in 
draining,  for  in  no  other  way  can  the  upper  earth 
Let  a,  be  a  drain  cut  in  it.     As  soon  as  the  taken  out  of  the  drains,  be  so  cheaply  removed, 

and  put  on  the  adjoining  grounds  :  nor  in  any 
other  way  can  the  hard-pan  be  so  easily  broken 
■ip  and  carried  oft',  nor  in  any  other  way,  often- 
times, can  suitable  earth  be  so  well  obtained  for 
the  purpose  of  spreading  it  over  the  surface,  with 
a  view  to  improve  the  texture  of  the  soil.    If  the 


earth  which  filled  the  space  now  occupied  by 
the  drain  is  removed,  the  water  will  ooze  into  ii 
from  the  adjoining  strata  of  earth,  a,  b,  c  ;  and 
as  the  water  has  now  a  greater  space  to  fill,  it 
must,  of  course,  sink  below  the  surface  a,  and 
leave  a  portion  of  it  dry.     The  more  the  capaci- 


object  be  to  pile  the  earth  from  the  drains  into 
heaps  with  i  view  to  composts,  this  purpose  is 
completely  accomplished  by  means  of  the  sera- 
tier. 

When  peat-grounds  are  drained,  as  a  general 
rule,  it  will  be  found   best,  to  keep  them  for  a 
con-iiderable  time  afterwards  in  |)asture.     If  well 
pastured,    the  coarse  natural   grasses   arc   kept 
l3ack,  and  better  ones  take  their  place.     \Vliite 
clover,  in    particular,  seems  to  delight  in  such 
soils,  when  treated  in  this  manner.     Hut  another 
important   advantage  is  derived  from  pasturing. 
The  trampling  of  the  cattle  serves  to  destroy  the 
bogs  which  usually  deform  such  grounds,  and  to 
give  consistence   and   compactness   to   the   soil. 
This  last  is  a  very  important  consideration,  for 
one  of  the  greatest  defects  of  such  soils  is,  ineir 
extreme  perosiiy  and  lightness.     Wiierc  the  soil 
consists  almost  entirely  of  peaty  matter,  with  lit- 
tle or  no  mixture  of  real  earth,  and  extends  to  a 
considerable  deptii,  it  ought  seldom  or  never  to 
be  ploughed  for  the  purpose  of  tillage.     It  is  la- 
l)our  and  expense  absolutely  thrown  away,  to  at- 
empt  the  tillage  of  such  a  soil,  until  a  portion  of 
loam  or  other  earth  has  been  incorporated  with 
it.     It  is  of  little  value  even  fur  pasture,  until  the 
process   of  draining  it,  and  the  treading  of  the 
uiimals  kept  on  it,  have  increased  its  compact- 
ness: then  indeed  it  becomes,  if  sufficiently  dry, 
of  real  value,  and  no  kind  of  Lnd  perhaps,  will 
yield  to   it   in  productiveness  of  summer  feed. 
But  plotighing  alone  undoes  what  has  been  thus 
ained,  and  increases,  rather  than  diminishes,  its 
natural  perosity.    Such  lands  may  be  made  capa- 
)le  of  tillage  by  the  addition   of  earthly  matter, 
and  the  more  compact  tljat  matter  the  better. 
Yet  after  all  the  expense  of  carting  such  earthly 
matter,  especially,  from  a  distance,  will  be   so 
great  as  will  seldom  justify  a  resort  to  this  mode 
f  improvement,  in  the  present  situation  of  this 
country.     The  lime  may  arrive,  when  it  may  be 
ne  with  profit ;  and  in  particular  cases,  it  may 
be  attempted  now  ;  but  as  a  general  rule,  it  will 
be  lound  for  a  good  while  to  come,  that  to  pas- 
lure  is  the  best  mode  of  treating  our  peat  lands, 
wlicre  the  peat  is  deeper  than  tlie  reach  of  the 
plough.     [/;   may   sometimes    answer    to    mew 
lh:?n.2     Further  reasons  might  be  given  for  this 
jpiuion  ;  bt;t   this  is  not  the  place  for  a  minute 
inquiry  into  the  subject.     Although  it  may  not 
be  proper  to  bring  lands  of  this  description  into 
illuge,  it  may  neveitheless,  be  sometimes  advan- 
ageous  to  drain  them  with  a  view  lo   pasture 
solely.     Such  pastures  are  often  very  productive; 
cattle  are  fond  of  feeding  on  the  grasses  which 
hey  produce,  and  will  often  give  tiiem  the  pre- 
ference to  those  which  grow  on   uplands,  even 
when  the  latter  are  of  the  best  artificial  kinds. 

[Jm.  Ed. 


[//}on  the  advantat;cs  of  /irojiagating  from  the 
roots  of  old  ungrafted  Fruit  Trees.  By  T- 
Andrew  Knight,  Es;/.  F.  Ii.  S.  iS'c.  President 
of  the  London  Horticultural  Society. 

The  progressive  influence  ofdebiliiy  and  decay, 
upon  varieties  of  old  fruit  trees,  is  now  so  gene- 
rally sdmitted,  that  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  to 
advance  facts  or  arguments  to  prove  it.    The 
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general  law  of  nature  appears  to  lie,  tliai  no  liv- 
ing organized  being  shall  exist  beyond  a  imited 
term  of  years;  and  that  law  must  be  obeyed. 
It  is,  nevertluless,  inthe  power  of  man.  to  extend 
the  lives  of  individual  vegetable  beings  far  be- 
yond the  period  as'jigned  by  nature;  and  parts  of 
the  same  annual  plant  may  be  preserved  through 
many  years,  perhaps  through  ages,  though  it 
cannot  be  rendered  immortal. 

I  have  quoted  in  a  former  communication,  thr 
statement  of  Columella,  that  cuttings  from  bear- 
ing brandies  of  the  vine  did  not  afford  durable- 
trees  ;  and  this  fact  appears  to  have  been  known 
at  an  earlier  period  ;  for  Virgil,  whose  practical 
knowledge  of  planting  and  grafting,  was  probably 
very  limited,  and  who,  therefore,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  give  the  opinion  of  some  previous  writer, 
has  directed  the  planter  not  to  choose  cuttings 
from  the  upper  branches  of  trees  : 

"Neve  flagella 
"  Summa  pete  aut  summa  destringe  ex  arborc 
"  /ilantas."  Geo.  lib.  ii.  299. 

As  the  roots  of  trees  elongate,  like  the  branch- 
es, by  parts  annually  added  to  their  previous  ex 
tremilies,  it  appears  probable,  that  the  powers  of 
life  would  become  expended  as  soon  in  the 
points  of  the  roofs,  as  in  the  bearing-  branches. 
Experience,  however,  warrants  a  different  con- 
clusion 

I  obtained  plants,  from  some  detached  parts  of 
the  extremities  of  the  roots  of  old  ungrafted  pear 
and  apple  trees,  and  as  soon  as  these  were  large 
enough  to  aft'ord  grafts,  I  selected  other  grafts 
of  similar  size  from  the  bearing  branches  of  the 
same  trees,  and  some  of  each  were  inserted  in 
similar  stalks,  and  in  several  instances,  two  in  the 
same  large  stalk  ;  and  whenever  inserted,  the 
grafts  which  had  been  taken  from  the  bearing 
branches,  proved,  by  no  means,  able  to  contend 
with  their  more  hardy,  vigorous  rivals.  The 
latter  produced  thorns  like  those  of  young  seed 
ling  trees  ;  and  although  other  circumstances 
lead  nie  to  believe,  that  trees  raised  from  roots 
in  the  manner  above-mentioned,  will  not  live  as 
long  as  seedling  plants  ;  I  am  nevertheless  con 
iident,  that  they  will  live  very  long,  and  afford 
much  more  hardy  and  productive  trees  than  cai 
possibly  be  obtained  from  the  bearing  branches 
Similar  experiments,  with  the  same  results,  were 
made  with  grafts  of  a  plun.  tree. 

Duhamel  has  stated  the  original  tree  of  the 
Charmontellc  pear,  to  have  been  alive  and  in 
health,  later  than  the  middle  of  the  last  century  ; 
and  as  the  tree  was  not  then  very  old,  for  a  pear 
tree,  it  is  probably  still  living.  If  plants  could  be 
obtained  from  its  roots,  they  would  prove  a  valu 
able  acquisition  to  the  gardeners  of  France,  and 
one  of  still  more  value  to  the  English  gardeners; 
for  we  possess  no  winter  pear  of  so  much  merit 
and  long  duration,  which  succeeds  so  well  with- 
out the  protection  of  a  wall. 

I  am  not  by  any  means  satisfied  that  the  ori 
ginal  tree  of  the  Ribstone  Pippin,  is  not  now 
growing  in  England  ;  and  that  the  seed  from 
w  hich  the  first  tree  sprang,  and  not  the  tree  it- 
self, came  from  France  ;  for  I  have  never  seei 
any  plate  of  it,  nor  description  of  any  apple  verv 
like  it,  in  any  foreign  cataloj-ue.  A  cultiiii; 
from   the   root  of    the  supposed  original    tree 


effort  to  pi-eserve  so  valuable  a  variety  otight  t.i 
be  omitted.  Coe's  Golden-drop  Plum,  if  it  be 
an  English  seedling,  is  most  amply  entitled  to 
the  same  care  ;  and  the  possessor  of  the  assertet' 
original  tree,  may  prove  his  claim  to  the  honour 
of  having  raised  it  (which  I  have  here  question- 
ed) by  raising  trees  of  the  same  variety  from  its 
roots. 

No  further  care  or  trouble  is  necessary  to  in 
sure  success,  than  to  obtain  cuttings  of  the  root  in 
the  autumn,  (November)  about  a  foot  long,  and 
not  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

These  should  be  planted  so  deeply,  that  no  more 
than  half  an  inch  in  length  of  each  cutting  should 

ppear  above  the  soil.  I  have  usually  placed  the 
cuttings  under  an  east  or  west  wall,  and  have  per- 
fectly succeeded  with  those  of  the  pear,  the  ap- 
ple, the  plum,  and  cherry,  the  only  kinds  of  fruit 
trees  which  I  have  hitherto  subjected  to  such  ex- 
periments. 


TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH. 


Process  for  extracting  Sfiirit  from  Potatoes, 

practised  in  Austria. 
The  following  operation  is  practised  with  sue 
cess,  in  a  particular  province  establishment,  near 
Vienna,  in  Austria.     As  it  is  easy,  lucrative,  and 
within  the  reach  of  all  cultivators,  we  think  it  use- 
ful to  give,  here,  the  exact  process. 

Take  one  hundred  pounds  of  potatoes,  well 
washed,  cooked  by  steam,  and  mashed  under  a 
roller  ;  then  take  four  pounds  of  malted  barley, 
dried  and  ground  in  a  mill.  The  process  is  com- 
menced by  diluting  the  malt  in  a  little  luke  warm 
water,  which  is  then  thrown  into  the  tub,  or  vessel, 
for  fermentation  ;  twenty-five  pounds,  or  pints,  ol 
boiling^water  are  then  poured  in  on  the  malt,  all 
which  is  to  be  well  stirred.  The  mashed  pota- 
toes are  then  added,  and  the  whole  is  stirred  with 
paddles  of  wood,  until  the  several  particles  of 
each  ingredient  appear  equally  dispersed  through 
the  whole  mass. 

Six  or  eight  ounces  of  brewer's  yest  are  then 
diluted  in  about  225  pounds  of  water,  more  or 

ess  heated,  so  that  the  whole  mass  shall  assume 
the  temperature  of  12  to    15   degrees  of   Reau 
mur,  to  all  which  is  then  added,  from  six  to  eight 
ounces  of  good  brandy. 

The  fermentation  tub  ought  to  be  placed  in  a 
cellar,  or  in  any  close  place  whatever,  where  the 
ten\perature  may  be  kept,  by  means  of  a  stone 
at  15  or   18  degrees — the   mixture  is  then  to  hi 

eft  tranquil.  It  is  necessary,  that  the  mjlt  tul 
be  sufficiently  large,  to  admit  of  its  contents 
rising  at  least  six  or  seven  inches,  without  over- 
llowing.  If,  in  spite  of  this  precaution,  it  should 
overflow,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  out  a  little, 
which  may  be  put  back  when  the  mass  begins  t(, 

ubside.  The  tub  is  then  re-covered,  and  tlu 
fermentation  is  to  finish  quietly,  and  generally 
lasts  five  or  six  days.  When  the  fermentation 
has  terminated,  may  be  known  by  this  :  when  th< 
tub  is  uncovered,  notiiing  is  seen  but  a  clear  li- 
quid, the  potatoes  having  fallen  to  the  bottom.   L 

s  then  drawn  off  and  distilled. 

The  distillation  is  made  by  steam,  {se  fait  a  la 
va/ieur)  with  a  still  ol  wood,  or  of  copper,  con 
structed  on  ihc  Rumford  pl.m.     The  produce  o 
might,  I  conclude,  readily  be  obtained,  and  iiv-  .iie  tirsi  disiiiiuiion  is  redistilled.     When  the  fcr 


neniation  has  been  good,  one  may  expect  to  ob- 
tain, from  a  hundred  weight  of  potatoes,  five  or 
six  pints  of  brandy,  the  strength  of  20  degrees  of 
the  areometer,  (an  instrument  to  measure  the 
trength  of  liquor.)  This  spirit  preserved  durin;» 
some  months,  in  barrels,  or  new  pipes,  and  then 
siic;btly  (caranialee)  coloured  with  burnt  sugar, 
s  French  brandy  is,  will  sustain  a  competition 
with  brandy  made  of  wine,  of  common  quality. 
It  has  a  natural  taste  without  any  burnt  flavour. 

I'he  proprietor  of  this  distillery,  prepares  and 
distills  one  thousand  pounds  of  potatoes  per  day. 
in  two  operations,  of  five  hundred  pounds  each  ; 
whiilh  gives  him  about  sixty  pints  of  good  brandy. 
•.")ne  may  judge  from  that  experiment,  what 
would  result  from  it  in  operation  through  the 
whole  year. 

The  residue  of  the  distillation  is  employed  in 
tlie  feeding  of  cattle,  which  drink  it  with  plea- 
sure diluted  ;  and  it  is  foimd  to  augment  the 
milk  of  cows.  Sixty  sheep  consume  about  five 
pints  of  boullie  each,  per  day — half  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  other  half  in  the  evening. 

The  quantity  of  malt  necessary  for  the  fer- 
mentation, is  ground  every  week. 


FRIDAY,    MAY    7,    1819. 


LIVE  STOCK. 

THE  HOG.— The  prolific  nature  of  the  hog, 
its  rapid  growth,  the  excellence  of  its  flesh,  as 
food  lor  man.*  and  the  small  proportion  of  offal 
which  it  throws  off  when  killed  antl  managed  with 
skilful  economy,  have  justly  obtained  for  this  an- 
imal an  eminent  rank  amongst  our  domestic  qua- 
drupeds. 

The  raising  of  the  hog,  may  be  advantageous- 
ly made  to  constitute  a  part  of  a  well  regulated  ■ 
system,  in  almost  all  of  our  agricultural  opera- 
tions, as  well  as  in  several  other  establishments, 
not  immediately  connected  with  the  cultivation 
of  land.  In  the  economical  management  of  dai- 
ries and  distilleries,  for  example,  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  swine  may  be  considered  indispensa- 
ble. These  establishments  afford  great  quantities 
of  sour  milk  slops,  and  other  refuse  matter,  which 
could,  in  no  other  way,  be  converted  into  any 
thing  useful ;  yet  they  are  found  to  be  very  nutri- ' 
tious  to  hogs,  and  when  mixed  with  small  por- 
tions of  more  substantial  food,  are  quite  adequate 
to  sustain  and  bring  them  on  to  the  most  desira- 
ble size  and  fatness. 

In  England  there  are  reckoned  not  less  than 
twenty  different  breeds  of  hogs,  which  are  select- 
ed, according  as  they  are  adapted  by  their  pecu- 
liar characteristics  to  particular  districts,  and  the 
food  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  rear  them.  But 
we  do  not  see  any  mention  of  the  Byfeld  breed, 

*  Among  the  Greeks  of  old,  the  athletae,  or 
wrestlers  at  the  Olympic  Games,  regularly  un- 
derwent a  course  of  diutcctic  discipline,  pievi- 
ous  to  ^heir  public  contests.  The  diet  consisted 
ihiefly  of  animal  fo'>d  ;  park  was  preferred.  Ga- 
len says,  that  if  they  lived  for  a  d.iy  on  any  other 
kind  of  food,  they  perceived  a  diminution  of 
strength. 
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though  our  researches,  tVoni  want  ot  leisure,  have 
been  limiled. 

In  some  future  number,  we  shall  devote  to  this 
subject  a  more  extended  consideration.  We  sluill 
treat  of  the  natural  history  of  the  hosj  ;t  of  the 
various  breeds,  the  best  course  of  feedinji;,  and 
the  several  modes  of  curing  and  preserving  the 
meat ;  for,  although  it  may  be  thought  that  the 
subject  is  already  well  understood,  in  all  these 
points  of  view,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  few  of  us 
are  so  w  ise,  and  so  few  things  so  well  understood, 
but  that  some  accession  of  knowledge  may  be 
gained  by  a  comparison  of  diflVrent  practices  and 
customs,  in  different  parts  of  the  country;  oui 
present  object,  however,  is  merely  to  spread  be- 
fore our  Maryland  and  southern  readers,  the  fol- 
lowing notice  of  Irri  hogs,  fattened  and  killed 
lately  in  Boston.  Let  it  be  contrasted  with  any 
thing  01  the  same  kind  in  this  quarter.  It  will 
be  seen,  'hat  of  the  ten  hogs,  there  was  but  one 
that  did  not  weigh  a  fiound  for  ez'ery  day  it  had 
lived,  and  many  of  them  considerably  more  than 
that. 

What  must,  however,  most  particularly  strike 
every  observer,  is  the  great  saving  of  food,  which 
must  attend  the  raising  of  a  breed  of  hogs,  whici 
get  their  growth  in  so  short  a  ficriod.  In  this 
part  of  the  country,  it  is  well  known  to  be  the 
custom  to  feed  a  hog  through  one  winter,  and  un- 
til December  in  the  next,  before  he  can  be  made 
to  weigh  120  or  130  pounds,  which  is  as  large 
as,  for  family  use,  is  thought  to  be  desirable. 
Now,  supposing  the  increase  of  these  Boston 
hogs  to  have  been  in  regular  progression,  they 
roust  have  weighed  ISO  pounds  when  they  were 
only  six  months  old.  We  venture  to  say,  that 
the  hogs  killed  in  Maryland,  for  pork  or  bacon, 
do  not  average  150  pounds  each,  and  tliat  their  ave- 
rage age  is  at  least  sixteen  months ;  and  we  have 
not  the  least  doubt,  that  many  farmers  of  this 
state,  some  of  whom  may  smile  at  the  particula- 
rity of  these  observations,  on  a  matter  which  they 
may  suppose  requires  no  elucidation — we  say, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  if  many  of  them  would 
only  take  the  trouble  to  make  a  little  calculatiu?i 
of  the  expense  of  raising  tlicir  hogs,  taking  into 
the  account  the  labour  ihe\  occasion,  as  well  as 
the  actual  value  of  the  food  they  consume,  they 
would  find,  that  in  this  account,  to  use  a  vulgar 
saying,  "  they  do  not  save  their  bacon" — that, 
like  the  Indian's  gun,  "  u  costs  more  than  it 
comes  to;"  and  this  iefi  handed  management  will 
be  found,  on  examination,  to  consist  in  an  uitci 
disregard  of  the  qualities  of  their  breeding  stock, 
and  their  wasteful  and  utterly  inconsiderate  man 
ner  of  feeding.  And  here  let  us  repeat  what 
probably  we  shall  reiterate  a  thousand  limes  over, 

t  Different  species  of  animals  approximate 
soimetimes  so  nearly,  tlul  the  line  of  distinrtion 
can  scarcely  be  discerned.  The  hog  is  a  remark- 
able example  of  this — in  number  of  teeth  it  re- 
sembles the  horse,  and  in  having  only  one  sto 
mach.  In  tlu;  position  of  its  intestines,  and  the 
shape  of  is  hoof,  it  is  like  the  cow-kind  :  it  re- 
sembles the  claw-footed  kind,  as  the  lion,  the  dog, 
and  the  cat,  in  its  propensity  to  eat  fiesli,  in  its 
numerous  jirogeny,  and  in  chewing  the  cud 
Swine,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  occupy  an  in^ 
termeuiate  situation  between  the  carnivorous  and 
the  herbil'erous — inoffensive,  like  the  latter;  and 
in  some  respects,  ravenous,  like  the  former. 


ItCT"  the  larmer  should  hal)iluate  himself  to  n>a- 


this  time,  with  leafless  brush-wood,  will  keep  off 


king  nice  arithmttical  calculaiiims  of  the  cost  o/lhe  fly.  It  would  seem,  that  they  cannot  endure 
every  thing  ;  how  else  can  he  know  the  neat  the  shade,  and  that  clear  sun  heat  is  necessary  to 
profit,  or  loss,  of  any  thing  he  consumes  or  their  existence.  But  a  decoction  of  sassafras 
sells  ?  roots,  iDith  the  dark-  on,  is  so  easily  made  and  ap- 

If,  as  it  would  appear  by  the  subjoined  account,  plied  with  a  watering   pot,  that    we   repeat  the 


a  breed  of  hogs  may  be  had,  which,  being  pig- 
ged in  April  or  May,  in  the  spring  tide  of  vege- 
tation, will  weigh  as  much  in  the  December  fol 
lowing,  as  our  ordinary  breed,  which  lequire  to 
have  been  kept  and  fed  through  the  fireceding 
winter  ;  the  farmer  may  easily  calculate  the  sa 
ving  of  expense,  to  be  gained  by  the  acquisition 
of  such  a  stock.  It  is  apparent,  that  the  rapid 
and  early  fattening,  and  growth  of  the  hogs  here 
spoken  of,  must  be  the  effect  of  some  peculiari- 
ty in  their  breed  or  in  their  treatment ;  for  every 
one  knows  that  tlis  cold  climate  of  Boston,  is  not 
more  congenial  to  the  nature  of  swine,  than  the 
more  southern  latitudes; — whether,  then,  it  re 
suits  from  superiority  of  the  one  or  the  other,  it 
is  equally  desirable  to  be  known.  Under  this 
impression,  and  with  a  desire  to  manifest  tie  ear- 
nestness with  which  he  has  undertaken,  as  far  as 
is  within  his  limited  means  to  aid  in  all  endea 
vours  to  improve  the  agricultural  prospects  of 
his  country,  the  Editor  of  the  Amekican  Faum 
Eli,  has  taken  measures  to  procure  the  breed  of 
those  extraordinary  hogs.     They  will  be  distri- 


hope,  that  its  efficacy  may  be  tested  and  made 
known. 


to  the  editor  of  the  .mil ek ic a  n  f.iiimer. 
Sir, 

I  have  thought,  that  an  occasional  essay) 
upon  general  morality,  vindicating  the  providence 
of  our  Almighty  Father,  might  not  merely  be 
consistent  with  the  general  plan  of  your  paper,  but 
acceptalile  to  your  readers.  For  though  Agri- 
culture, or  rather  its  promotion,  appears  to  be 
the  prominent  object  of  your  pursuit,  yet  I  have 
observed  some  well  written  articles  upon  other 
subjects,  indicative  of  an  mtention  not  altogether 
to  exclude  that  variety  of  speculation,  so  neces- 
sary to  the  gratification  of  the  taste  of  every  class 
of  readers. 

Mr.  Cobbett,  I  think,  has  somewhere  observed, 
very  truly,   that  it  is  in   Agricultural  pursuits, 
where  a  man  makes  the  most  direct  and  emphatic 
appeal  to  the  Parent  of  all   good  for  a  blessing 
buted   amongst  his   friends   in   the   country,    aljupon  his  exertions.     Who  so  likely  then,  to  be 
wliatever  price  they  cost;  the  only  object  beinglinfluenced,  by  a  consideration  of  his  providence; 
to  disseminate  the  breed,   no  selfish    considera- who  so  likely  to  be  brought  to  a  constant  reflec- 
tion of  their  immediate  dependence  on  him,  as 
they,  who,  in  pursuit  of  their  regular  vocation, 
are  in  the  habit  of  making  these  direct  a/j/ieals ; 
and,  who  are  so  richly  rewarded  for   their  labo- 
rious co-operation  with  the  Parent  of  Nature  ? 

Man  carries  with  him  tlie  crutch  of  depend- 
ence, irom  the  cradle  to  the  grave  ;  both  indivi- 
dually and  collectively,  as  he  recedes  from  the 
cultivation  ofthesoil,he  multiplies  the  occasions 
for  its  use,  and  increases  the  number  of  his  pa- 
trons; his  dependence  on  Deity  becomes  indi- 
rect ;  and  his  success  in  life,  on  casualties  and 
contingencies,  ofien,  that  he  dare  not  court  the 
favour  of  Heaven  to  bring  about.  But  the  tiller 
of  the  ground,  who  earns  his  bread  by  the  sweat 
ol  his  brow  ;  who  plants  and  waters,  may,  with 
religious  confidence,  partake  of  the  fiuits  of  his 
earnings — and  in  every  process  of  vegetation, 
from  the  seed  to  the  lull  ear,  sees  causes  of  ad- 
miration and  of  thankfulness  to  the  bestower. 
That  the  farmer  is  the  most  independent,  those 


tions  will  be  indulged,  except  that  of  always  giv- 
ing, in  such  cases,  a  preference  to  his  patrons, 


TO  THE   EDITOR   OF  THE  .AMERICAN   FARMER. 
.SlK, 

Observing  in  your  paper  of  the  15th  inst.  a 
piece  signed  ".-^  S/iinster,"  respecting  the  cleans- 
ing  of  poultry-houses  from  vermm,  or  chicken- 
lice, — for  which  information  I  think  the  public 
as  well  as  myself,  are  much  indebted  to  her  ;  and, 
to  repay  her  for  the  gratitude  which  I  feel,  I  will 
inform  her,  as  a  good  house-wife,  how  she  can 
keep  her  beds  and  bed-rooms  clear  of  vermin 
vulgarly  called  chinch  bugs,  with  very  tiifling 
expense  or  labour, 

Make  a  decoction  of  sassafras  bark,  or  root, 
not  so  strong  as  to  stain  the  furniture,  and  scald 


your   bedsteads   and    the    wainscoting    of   your  of  every   other    pursuit   admit;   that    he 'is  the 


ooms,  once  a  year,  and  I  will  engage  a  chinch 
bug  will  never  enter  it.  This  I  know  from  ex- 
perience. AN  OLD  M.\.N 
Calvert  County,  30th  J/iril,  1819. 
QuKKiK  by  the  Editor. — Since  this  decoction 
is  found  to  be  so  off.  nsive  to  the  vermin  of  var 
ious  kinds,  may  it  not  be  presumed  that  it  would 
be  found  equally  useful  and  effective  in  destroy 
ing,  or  driving  off,  the  fly,  which  infests  tobacco 
beds  at  this  season,  and  proves  so  destructive  to 
the  plant  ?  Wc  hope  some  planter  will  try  an 
experiment  so  easily  made,  and  whereby,  if  it 
prove  effectual,  the  greatest  impediments  to 
raising  plants  will  be  removed.  We  have  been 
told,  that  lime  has  been  i;sed  for  this  purpose, 
with  success,  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Mead,  of  Calvert 
County  ;  and  we  have  it  from  good  authority, 
that  keeping  the  beds  thinly  covered  over,  untii 


most  usetul  to  all,  is  equally  certain  ;  and  for 
these  reasons  he  appears  to  be  in  possession  of 
peculiar  advantages— and  if  he  has  a  mind  and  a 
disposition  to  profit,  spiritually,  from  his  vocation, 
few  men  have  so  great  or  so  frequent  oppor- 
tunities.  Doctor  Young  has  said,  that  an  unde- 
vout  astronomer  is  mad.  The  line  is  as  applica- 
ble to  the  farmer  as  to  the  astronomer;  for  the 
uniform  and  regular  returns  seasonably  bestowed 
upon  him,  in  reward  for  his  labours,  furnish  a 
constant  argument  in  favour  of  the  goodness  of 
his  Creator  ;  and  the  mystery  of  vegetation,  of 
Ills  unbounded  wisdom.  His  infinity  is  traced,  in 
the  multiplication  and  diversity  of  his  produc- 
tions— and  his  wisdom,  again,  in  their  peculiar 
fitness — nay,  this  fitness  of  things  bespeaks  his 
constant  presence. 

I  have  said,  if  the  farmer  chooses  to  profit 


/ 


/ 
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s/iirituaUij,  from  his  vocation  ;  if  he  has  a  mind 
to  be  operated  upon — if  he  inclines  to  "  look 
through  nature  up  to  nature's  God,"  every  blade 
of  grass  afTords  a  medium,  and  every  kernel  of 
grain  a  subject  of  devout  speculation,  fortifying 
to  his  faith  and  confidence  in  Deity. 
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condemned  pieces  had  been  sent  to  the  foundary 
of  Strasburg  to  be  recast. 


Present  Prices  of  Maryland  Produce  in  the 
Bdltmore  Market. 

The  last  advices  from  abroad  have  had  a  tend- 
ency to  depress,  in  some  decree,  the  prices  of 
tobacco,  which,  during;  the  last  week,  had  been 
looking  UD.  From  Bremen,  advices  received  to 
the  24th  March,  at  which  time,  it  is  stated,  thai 
650  hogsheads  Kentucky  tobacco  had  been  sold 
at  an  average  of  5  1-2  stivres  ;  Virginia  is  quoted 
at  from  7  to  13,  and  Maryland  good,  with  a  good 
proportion  of  coloured,  is  quoted  at    12  5-8  sti 

vres. 

A  stivre  may  be  estimated  at  two  cents,  but  an 
allowance  of  40  per  cent,  discount,  is  to  be  made 
for  costs  and  charges  and  drawbacks,  of  various 
kinds ;  the  neat  proceeds  may  be  reckoned  at 
the  average  rate  of  1 3  cents  for  1 1  stivres. 

TOBACCO — Patuxent,of  good  quality,  from 
11  to  13  ;  three  hogsheads  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Friendship,  in  Anne  Arundel  rounty, 
sold  this  week,  for  glS;  wagon  tobacco,  from 
gl3to  16  ;  Eastern  Shore,  g9  to  10  ;  Potomac. 
SS  to   10. 

CORN,  white,  three  loads  from  Eastern  Shore 

sold  for         .  .  •  •  ^^ 

Yellow,  .  •  54 

WHEAT,  white,  .  •         SI   50 

red, 
FLOUR,  from  the  wagon, 
RYE. 


A  person  who  left  Cadiz  on  the  13th  ult.  and 
who  is  now  in  Paris,  has  communicated  the  fol- 
lowing details  relative  to  the  expedition  about  to 
be  sent  to  Buenos  Ayres : — 

"  The  number  of  troops  is  about  13,000,  in- 
cluding infantry  and  cavalry,  and  already  occupy 
their  cantonments  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  that 
port.  Count  d'Abisbal  (O'DonncU)  who  com 
mands  in  chief,  and  who  is  appointed  Viceroy  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  assembled  in  Cadiz  15,000  on  the 
28th  of  January  last,  the  day  appointed  to  ccle 
brate  the  interment  of  her  Majesty,  tlie  latt 
Queen.  He  reviewed  them  in  the  place  ot  St. 
Antoine,  in  the  presence  of  a  consideraljle  body  ol 
spectators,  which  increased  the  splendour  of  the 
ceremony,  and  who  all  admired  the  equipment 
and  steady  discipline  of  the  troops. 

"  All  tl>e  generals  who  are  attached  to  the  ex- 
pedition, are  at  this  moment  assembled  in  Cadiz 
General  O'Donnell  is  incessantly  occupied  in  en- 
forcing every  precaution  necessary  to  accelerate 
its  departure,  called  to  such  an  important  des 
tiny,  and  which  will,  without  doubt,  be  the  finest 
that  ever  left  the  ports  of  Spain.  The  troops  are 
animated  with  the  best  spirit,  and  every  thing  ex- 
cites the  most  pleasing  hopes. — Jour,  de  Debats 


of  the  British  navy;  so  that  the  marine  ot  Chili 
is  now  wholly  commanded  by  Englishmen.  The 
British  frigate,  Andromache,  which  was  said  to 
)e  taking  off  from  Lima,  about  §5,000,000  per- 
haps, bound  to  Rio  Janeiro,  it  was  suspected, 
would  be  intercepted  by  lord  Cochrane,  under 
the  pretence  or  doctrine  that  she  was  violating 
her  neutral  character. 


BOSTOIV  PRODUCE. 

There  were  lately  slaughtered  in  the  town  ot 
Boston,  ten  Hogs,  or  rather  Pigs,  for  they  were 
but  one  year  old,  on  the  day  they  were  killed, 
which,  when  slaughtered,  weighed  as  follows : — 


1 

394 

6 

369 

2 

392 

7 

369 

o  . 

391 

8 

368 

4 

390 

9 

365 

5 

369 

10 

356 

OATS,  per  cargo. 


I    40 

6   50 

90 

45  to  50 


BEEF, butcher's  12  l-2cents;  Mutton,  12  1-2 
do.;  Veal  12  1-2  do.;  Veal,  per  quarter,  from 
the  country,  SI  to  '  5";  Potatoes,  retail  in  mar 
kct,  SI  per  bushel;  Eggs,  18  3-4  per  dozen; 
Butler,  w)!/  little  ft  to  eat,  best,  50  to  62  1-2 
cents  per  pound  ;  Fowls,  gl  25  per  pair. 


LiverfiooU  JJiril  2 
The   Velocipede,  alias  Accelerator,  alias  tht 


Pedcf,trian's  Hobby  Horse,  alias  the  Tracena, 
&c.  Sec.  has  been  fully  described,  with  an  ac 
companying  engraving,  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Mercury,  and  subsequently  in  the  Kuleidos- 
cofie.  We  some  time  ago  predicted,  that  it 
would  soon  be  all  the  rage :  and  we  now  fine! 
that  it  is  becoming  more  general  every  day 
We  find  that  one  has  been  manufactured  in  this 
town,  from  the  description  given  in  the  Mercury; 
and  that  it  has  been  f'  und  to  answer  beyond  the 
expectation  of  the  makers. 

The  Ghent  Journal  affirms  that  the  generals 
Rigaud  and  Grovchy,  are  on  the  eve  of  return- 
ing lo  France  from  America.  The  French  go- 
vernment are  taking  decisive  steps  to  re-establish 
the  fortresses  wh-ch  the  Allies  had  dismanlUd: 
360  pieces  of  can'ion  have  been  ordered  from  La 
Rochelle  to  the  eastern  frontier,  and  above  500 


Latest  from  South  America. 

The  ship  Sachem,  arrived  at  New  York  on 
the  3d  instant,  from  Buenos  Ayres,  whence  she 
sailed  on  the  10th  of  March.  Mr.  W.  G.  D 
Worthington,  Esq.  of  this  city,  late  consul  at 
that  place,  arrived  in  this  vessel,  and  has  com- 
municated an  interesting  detail  of  recent  occur- 
ences in  South  America  It  was  reported,  that 
the  United  States'  frigate,  Macedonian,  arrived 
at  Valparaiso,  about  the  beginning  of  February 

The  president's  message  had  been  received  at 
Buenos  .\yres,  and  some  remarks  made  upon  it 
in  the  papers.  They  seem  to  attribute  the  iion- 
ecognition  of  their  independence  by  the  United 
States,  to  the  impression  which  has  been  made 
this  side  the  tropics,  respecting  their  party  dis- 
sentions.  They  expected,  that  their  sovereignty 
would  have  been  acknowledged  in  consequence 
of  the  favourable  report  which  they  anticipated 
from  the  commissioners  to  the  congress,  but  they 
did  not  appear  to  bear  the  disappointment  in  an 
nnproper  manner. 

Chili  was,  by  the  last  accounts,  freed  from  the 
Royalists.  Sanchez,  vvho  commanded  there,  af- 
ter being  beat  at  Santa  Fe,  had  retired  amongst 
he  .American  Indians.  On  the  14th  Jan.  Lord 
Cochrane  sailed  from  Valparaiso  with  his  squad- 
ron ;  consisting  of  the  Maria  Isabel,  (the  frigate 
taken  from  the  Spaniards)  the  San  Martin,  the 
Santcro.  and  the  Chacabuco,  supposed  with  the 
intention  of  toucliing  at  Arica,  Callcot,  &c.  and 
to  capture  or  burn  the  shipping  at  the  latter 
place,  as  they  had  on  board  a  large  store  of  roc- 
kets, and  provisions  for  fovir  months.  It  was 
thought  this  naval  expedition  would  give  life 
and  ascendancy  to  the  patriots  in  Lima.  Captain 
Woster,  of  the  Lautaro,  the  real  hero  of  the  late 
naval  success  in  Talcuhuana  bay,  had  resigned  ; 
lord  Cochrane  was  fond  of  him,  and  wished  him 
to  remain,     liis  place  was  filled  by  Capt.  Grisc, 


Total,  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and si.r- 
lyrthree  pounds.  Besides  195  lbs.  of  rough  fat 
taken  from  the  intestines.  These  animals  were 
pigged  in  that  town,  and  purchased,  wh^n  five 
weeks  old,  by  Mr.  Enoch  Patterson,  inn-keeper 
in  Elm  street,  and  by  him  fatted  in  his  stable 
yard.  Until  November  last,  they  subsisted  on 
the  wash  and  refuse  of  the  kitchen,  and  since 
then,  have  only  consumed  about  ninety  bushels 
of  corn  and  meal.  They  were  of  the  most  mo- 
dern improved  breed  ;  and  were  viewed  by  nu- 
merous spectators  when  alive,  who  not  only  ex- 
pressed their  surprise  at  their  extreme  fatness, 
and  fine  form  ;  but  at  the  cleanliness  and  econo- 
my with  which  they  were  reared.  It  is  under- 
stood that  they  were  sold  for  §451-56. 


FROM  A  FRIEND  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Dated — Boston,  .4prit2(,,  1819. 
Dear  Sir, — I  have  seen  Mr.  Patterson,  who 
owned  the  ten  hogs  mentioned  in  the  notice  you 
enclosed  me.  He  says,  that  in  April  last  year,  he 
purchased  ten  barrow  pigs,  fronn  two  litters, 
owned  by  the  same  person,  the  offspring  of  a  male 
of  the  Bvfield  breed,  and  of  females  of  a  mixed 
lireed.  They  were  taken  from  the  sows  when 
about  five  weeks  old,  and  kept  in  a  pen  under 
cover,  not  more  in  capacity  than  200  square  feet, 
occasionally  washed,  so  as  to  be  kept  constantly 
clean,  and  fed  with  the  swill  and  refuse  bread 
and  meat  of  his  kitchen  [a  tavern]  until  Novem- 
ber, when  a  sufficiency  of  meal  was  added,  to 
keep  them  quiet,  until  January  ;  he  then  gave 
ihem  meal  wet  with  the  wash  of  the  kitchen, 
three  times  a  day,  and  dry  corn  once,  taking  care 
to  give  them  each  time  as  much  as  they  would 
tat,  and  no  more.  It  seems,  that  much  depends 
on  keeping  them  clean,  dry,  and  warm,  in  cool 
weather  ;  and  cool  in  hot  weather  ;  for  his  pen 
is  under  a  shed,  where  they  are  always  in  tho 
shade — this,  together  with  feeding  them  fre- 
quently and  equally,  so  as  constantly  to  give 
them  as  much,  and  no  more  than  they  will  eat, 
seems  to  be  the  great  mean  of  quick  and  fit 
growth. 

The  By  field  seems  to  be  the  most  approved 
ireed  in  this  vicinity.  If  you  wish.  I  will  endea- 
vour to  procure  a  pair  of  this  kind  for  you. 
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t'ormeily,  this,  mischief  was  endeavoured  to  be 
etnedicd  by  small  drains,  made  over  the  whoU- 
field,  which  seemed  thus  to  be  equally  affectet! ; 
but  by  cutting  a  trench,  from  the  nearest  and 
lowest  part  of  the  field  to  be  drained,  up  to  the 
highest  and  most  distant  sand-bank,  in  such  a  di- 
ection,  as  to  pass  through  the  intermediate  sand 
beds,  the  soil  is  radically  cured.  Besides  these 
main  drains,  however,  side-cuts  are  often  neces- 
sary. 

4.   Springs  from  subjacent  -water.-— A  know 
ledge   of  the  causes,  and  the  nature  of  springs, 
arising   from  subjacent  water,  is  so  closely  cor- 
nected  with  the  principals  of  draniing,  that  it  i- 
necessary  to   explain  it  at  more    length.     The 
earth  is  known  to  be  composed  of  various  sliata, 
which  being  in  their  nature  and  qualiiy  of  oppo 
site  consistence,  have  acquired  the  distinguishing 
names  of  /torous  and  impervious.     Sand,  giavci, 
calcareous  earths,  and  various  kinds  of  rck,  the 
parts  of  which  are  separated  by  frequent  clinks 
and  fissures,  are  denominated  porous  soils  ;  clay 
shale,  till,  and   certain    kinds  of  gravel,   with  a 
mixture  of  argillaceous  and  cementing  particles 
in  their   composition,   and   rocks  of  a  solid  and 
compact   nature,   and   without   fissures,  are  the 
principal  strata  that  resist  the  admission  of  water, 
and  are  thence  termed  impervious.    It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  springs  must  originate  from  water 
falling,  either  in  the  shape  of  rain,  or  dew,  or 
the  meltint;  of  snow  and  hail,  upon  si  ch  porou: 
and  absorbent  bodies  ;  and  that  the  water  subsid 
ing  downwards,  until  it  is  obstructed  in  its  passage 
by  these   impenetrable  substances,  there  forms 
reservoirs  of  considerable  magnitude,  which  af 
terwards  burst  forth  in  all  those  ditlerent  appear- 
ances which  are   met   with.     Thus  springs  are 
formed,  the  strength  of  which  must  depend  upon 
the  extent  of  high   ground  which  receives  and 
retains  the  rain-water,  th<-  size  of  the  reservoirs, 
and  the  supply  they  furnish. 

5.  Back-iuater A  frequent  cause  nf  wetnesi 

is,  the  stagnation  of  water  in  the  ditches  that  sur- 
round  fi<  kis,   particularly  such  as  lie  in  the  up 


FROM    SINXLAIk's    CODE    OF    AGIUCULTURE. 

ON  DRAINING. 

{^Concluded  from  Xo.  6,  page  45.) 

To  proceed,  with  any  prospect  of  success,  in 
the  art  of  draining,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
causes  which  produce  wetness  in  land,  and  the 
different  appearances  which,  according  to  soil 
and  situation,  it  assumes.  These  causes  are,  1 
Surface-water ;  2.  Soils  absorbing  and  retaining 
a  superal)ur.dant  quantity  of  moisiure,  either 
from  their  own  texture,  or  the  quality  of  their 
subsoils;  3.  Land  springs  from  surface-water; 
4.  Springs  from  subjacent  water;  and,  5.  Back- 
water from  ditches  or  ponds. 

1.  Sttrjace-iualer. — On  clay  soils,  wetness  is 
commonly  produced  by  surface-water.  These 
soils  are  of  diffirent  kinds,  varying  both  in  their 
colour  and  texture  ;  but  they  all  possess,  in  a 
greater  or  smaller  degree,  those  adhesive  quali 
ties,  whicl>  retain  the  water  that  falls  upon  the 
surface,  until  il  is  either  drawn  of  by  art,  or  ex 
haled  by  the  sun  and  the  atmosphere.  Such 
soils,  therefore,  require  the  aid  both  of  surface 
and  of  underdrains,  to  relieve  them  from  supera- 
bundant moisture. 

2.  Absorbing  Soils .—[.ozrmy  soils  absorb  water 
freely,  and  swell   with  it.     They  usually  retain, 

owever,  a  greater  quantitity  than  is  necessary 

This  is  particularly  the  case,  when  they  have  a 

strong  and  impervious  subsoil,  through  which  no 

water  can  penetrate.     As  this  surplus  quantity 

is  higlily  injurious  to  vegetation,  it  ought  to  be 

got  rid  of.     Sandy   soils,  on  a  retentive   bottom, 

also  require  draining,  the  water,  as  it  cannot  de- 
scend lower,  being  lodged  in  the  upper  stratum  ; 

but  there  is  seldom   a  necessity  to  go  deeper 

than  a  few  inches,  into  the  clay,  on  which  the 

the  upper  soil  is  incumbent. 

3.  Land   S/irings. — In  many  cases,  soils  are 

greatly  intermixed,  and  changes  of  sand  and  clay,  per  side  of  the  enclosure,  where  the  water,  being 
lor  subsiances  that  are  porous  and  retentive,  will 
I  be  found  in  the  same  field.     Draining,  in  such 
leases,  is  attended   with  more  difficulty,  and  re 


confined,  finds  its  «ay  downwards  into  the  open 
parts  of  the  subsoil,  and  oozes  out  to  the  surface, 
forming,  in  wet  weather,  all  the  appearance  of, 
Iquires  more  skill,  than  where  the  surface  andiand  producing  nearlythe  same  effect  as,  a  natu 
lintcrnal  strata  are  thick,  and  regularly  disposed. Iral  spring.  Water  cunviycd  in  a  tirain,  or  small 
ITlie  means  by  which  this   can  be  best  effectedjstream  for  mills,  or  confined  in  a  mill-dam,  o 


[at  a  moderate  expense,  is  to  ascertain  the  quality 
of  the  soil,  by  examining  its  produce.  The  po- 
rous soils  collect  reservoirs  of  water,  which  aug- 
ment in  times  of  rain,  to  the  full  level  of  the 
surrounding  clay,  from  which  it  bursts  out,  and 
forms  a  kind  of  temporary  spring,  which  renders 
the  land,  over  which  it  flows,  wet  and  unproduc- 
tive.    It   then,  perhaps,  is  absorbed  by  another 


porous  stratum,  and  produces  similar  effects. —  sort  of  mischief 


pond,  has  often  the  same  effect.  W'liere  this 
happens  in  drains,  the  stagnant  water  should  be 
removed,  by  giving  depth  or  declivity,  to  the 
ditch  in  which  it  lies.  Where  a  dam  occassions 
the  mischief,  a  cut  should  be  made  on  its  lower 
side,  to  intercept  any  water  that  may  ooze  through 
it.  Old  marl-pits  full  of  water,  and  cattle  ponds 
improperly  constructed,  sometimes  occasion  this 


3.    77jt  sorts  of  Draina  commonly  used. 
Fhcie  are  four  sorts  of  drains;    1.  The  open; 
2.  The  covered  ;  3.  The  arched  ;  and,  4.  The 
vertical,  or  pit  drain. 

i.  Tlie  open  Drains  or  Ditches. — These  often 
answer  the  double  jjuipose  of  conveying  super- 
luous  water,  and  of  enclosing  the  fields  ;  though 
..ley  certainly  make  a  hazardous  and  inconvenient 
sort  of  a  fence,  without  the  addition  of  a  bank,  a 
hedge,  or  a  railing. 

In  cultivated  land,  where  the  ridges  are  of  a 
proper  length,  breadth,  and  height,  and  the  fur- 
rows of  an  adequate  depth,  and  skilfully  direct- 
ed, much  surface-water  may  thus  be  earned  off ; 
but  where  the  country  is  flat,  and  the  soil  pecu- 
liarly strong,  a  complete  drainage  is  absolutely 
essential,  as  the  basis  of  its  future  improvement. 
The  mode  practised  in  "  the  Carse  of  Goivrie," 
a  district  in  Scotland,  containing  about  thirty- 
thousand  acres  of  rich  clay  and  loam,  has  been 
attended  with  such  great  success,  that  it  may  be 
proper  to  explain  it,  as  the  same  system  may 
be  applied  to  all  tracts  of  clay  similarly  circum- 
stanced. 

1.  The  proprietors,  by  mutual  consent,  fixed 
on  the  most  eligible  lines  for  cutting  large  drains, 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  deep,  (provincially, 
poivs,)  resembling  small  canals,  for  conveying 
the  water  collected  in  them,  to  the  adjoining 
river.  2.  Ditches,  of  a  small  size,  were  next 
drawn,  surrounding  and  intersecting  the  farms, 
so  as  to  serve  for  divisions  of  the  different  fields, 
the  water  of  which  they  collected,  and  emptietl 
into  the  large  drain,  or  pota.  The  depth  of 
these  ditches  was  seldom  less  than  four  feet ; 
their  width,  at  top,  six  ;  and  at  the  bottom,  from 
one,  to  one  foot  and  a  half.  3.  Where  the  fields 
are  of  a  uniform  level  surface,  the  common  fur- 
rows between  the  ridges  if  sufficiently  clear,  will 
keep  the  ground  dry  ;  but  as  the  fields  are  sel- 
dom without  some  inequalities,  the  last  opera- 
tion, after  they  are  sown  and  harrowed,  is,  to 
chaw  a  deep  furrow  through  every  hollow  in  the 
field  in  such  a  direction,  as  to  communicate  with 
the  other  furrows  that  divide  the  ridges,  and 
with  the  ditches  at  the  extremities  of  the  en- 
closures. These  cross  furrows,  (provincially, 
c^aivs,  or  grips,)  are  opened  by  the  plough,  but 
widened,  cleared  out,  and  shaped  by  the  spade, 
lo  enable  them  to  discharge  the  water  freely. 
To  keep  them  clear,  is  a  very  essential  pan  of 
the  clay  farmer's  attention.  The  effects  of  the 
system  of  drainage,  above  described,  are  such, 
as  to  render  the  land  so  free  and  tender,  that  half 
the  labour  prejiares  the  ground  for  the  crop, — 
less  seed  is  necessary, — le.ss  manure  is  required, 
and  as  neither  drought  nor  damp  liave  any  impe- 
rious effect  upon  the  soil,  an  abundant  crop  may 
be  expected  in  all  common  seasons. 
The  necessity  of  making  these  ivater-cuts,  or 
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furrows,  in  wet  fields,  as  soon  as  tlie  plough 
leaves  them,  is  strongly  inculcated,  as  essential 
for  the  future  dryness  and  fertility  of  the  land 
The  cuts  ought  to  be  frequently  examined,  more 
especially  after  the  melting  of  snow,  to  see  thai 
no  impediment  prevents  the  free  passage  of  th; 
water.  The  cutting  of  water-furrows,  ought- 
likewise,  to  be  carefully  attended  to,  after  sprint; 
ploughing,  to  prevent  water  from  lodging  in  aiiN 
part  of  the  field,  however  wet  the  weather  ;  and 
for  that  purpose,  the  head-lands  should  be  cut 
through,  where  necessary,  that  water  arisini,'  from 
any  sudden  flood,  may  have  a  free  passage. — 
The  spit  of  earth  dug  out  of  the  water-furrows 
should  be  laid  on  one  side,  opposite  to  the  rise  of 
the  land,  to  prevent  overflowing,  and  all  the  loose 
ir.ould  carefully  shovelled  out.  This  simple 
operation  of  timter -furrowing  is  attended  witl 
such  beneficial  consecpiences,  that  wetness  may 
often  be  removed  by  such  means  alone,  without 
the  aid  of  additional  drains ;  while  the  omission 
of  it,  may  not  only  lessen  the  crop,  but  injure 
the  soil  for  many  years  afterwards. 

Water-furrowing  is  likewise  of  great  advan 
tage  in  pasturefields ;  and  the  cuts,  or  furrows, 
ought  to  be  carefully  scoured  out  before  winter 
The  water  is  thus  prevented  from  lodging  and 
soaking  into  the  soil,  which  is  then  less  likely  to 
suffer  from  poaching,  and  the  roots  of  the  graiis, 
not  being  chilled  by  superfluous  moisture,  will 
necessarily  come  forward  earlier  in  spring 

In  some  districts,  open  drains  are  made  of  the 
subjoined  shape, 


and  turfed  to  the  bottom,  so  that  there  is  no  loss 
of  herbage.  No  water  ever  stands  in  these 
drains,  and  a  part  of  a  county,  (the  Coventry 
estate  in  VVorcestersliire,)  that,  half  a  century 
ago  was  a  mere  morass,  has  now  become,  by 
means  of  these  drains,  perfectly  dry,  healthy  fo 
sheep,  and  fit  for  cattle.  Mr.  Jolinstone  recom- 
mends that  these  drains  should  not  be  ploughed 
with  the  rest  of  the  field,  but  should  always  re 
main  in  grass  ;  for,  if  loosened  by  the  plough, 
the  sides  migiit  be  washed  down,  and  the  shape 
destroyed. 

It  is  a  general  rule  regarding  open  drains,  witi; 
a  view  of  giving  sufficient  slope  and  stability  ti 
their  sides,  that  the  width  at  top,  should  be  thri-e 
times  as  much  as  that  which  is  necessary  at  the 
bottom, and  in  the  case  of  peat-mosses,  or  soft  soils. 
it  should  be  siill  more.  In  regard  to  the  fall  or 
declivity,  it  should  be  such  as  to  allow  the  water 
to  run  off"  without  stagnation,  but  not  with  so  ra 
pid  a  motion  as  to  injure  the  bottom. 

In  all  drains,  it  is  a  rule  to  begin  at  the  lowest 
place,  and  to  work  upwards,  by  which  the  water 
vill  always  pass  from  the  workman  and  point  out 
the  level.  This  enables  the  labourers  also  to 
work  in  coarse  weather,  and  prevents  their  being 
interrupted  by  wet,  so  early  in  the  season,  as 
otherwise  might  happen. 

It  is  much  recommended  to  all  farmers,  in 
low  and  moist  situations,  frequently  to  perambu- 
late their  farms,  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  state  of  their  drains,  and  discovering  every 
obstruction  j  nor  ought  even  the  trace  of  the 


mole,  crossing   an  open  diam,  to  escape  their 
notice. 

2.  Covered  Drains. — As  open  drains  take  up 
ii  great  deal  of  surface,  covered  drains  are  in 
many  cases  pieferred.  Here  we  shall  consider  ; 
The  season  for  executing  them  ;  the  mode  of 
doing  it ;  their  size  ;  whether  hollow  or  filled  ; 
mateiials  for  filling  ;  distance  from  each  other  ; 
duration ;  the  expense  ;  the  state  of  the  ground 
and  the  impediments  and  enemies  they  have  to 
encounter. 

1.  The  summer  is  a  good  season  for  execut 
ing  drains,  because  the  labourers  can  then  work 
with  more  comfort  ;  the  materials  for  filling  car 
be  more  easily  collected  and  conveyed ;  and 
more  work  can  be  done  in  a  day.  But  in  win 
ter,  labour  is  cheaper,  and  men  can  be  more  ea 
sily  procured. 

2.  Drains  intended  to  be  ultimately  covered, 
are  somctiines  made  by  the  plough,  as  being  the 
least  expensive  mode,  and  perfectly  practicable, 
where  the  soil  has  no  stones  in  it  large  enougl 
to  obstruct  the  operation.  But  only  small  drains 
can  be  made  in  this  way  ;  and  when  they  must 
be  deeper,  spades  of  different  dimensions  must 
be  employed.  The  additional  expense  is  amply 
repaid,  as  the  work  is  done  more  effectually. — 
The  trench,  however,  is  often  begun  by  the 
plough,  and  finished  by  the  spade. 

f  he  size  of  covered  drains  must  be  regu- 
lated'by  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  conveyed 
away.  In  point  of  width,  there  should  only  be 
room  to  work,  unless  from  the  softness  of  the 
soil,  a  greater  slope  is  nc-essary.  An  over 
width  increases  the  quantity  of  materials  requi- 
site to  be  used  in  filling,  which,  m  many  situations, 
is  an  object  of  no  small  consideration.  The 
depth  should  be  such,  as  to  allow  a  proper  quan 
tity  of  earth  above  the  drain,  that  the  materials 
in  it,  and  what  covers  them,  may  not  be  injured 
by  the  pressure  of  the  horses  or  cattle  in  the  act 
of  ploughing. 

4.  Covered  drains  are  frequently  hollow,  where 
the  run  of  water  is  large,  or  the  materials  good 
This  last  is  the  case,  when  the  drain  is  made  of 
stones,  either  inserted  in  a  triangular  shape,  or 
regularly  built  and  covered  by  flags ;  or  where 
common,  or  draining  bricks,  or  pantiles  are  mad 
use  of.     These  are  preferable  to  stone  in  two 
respects,  that  they  can  be  more  quirkly  and  uni 
tbrmly  laid,   and  give  less  interruption  to  watei 
than  the  ragged  edges  of  stone.     The  sod,  turf, 
or  pipe  drains  also  ari?  not  filled  ;  nor  the  clay 
pipe  drains.     These,  however,  are  better  calcu 
lated  for  small  aqtieducts,  for  the  conveyance  of 
water,  than  for  draining  land  ;  as,  when  finish 
td,  the  water  can  have  no  access  into  them  from 
without. 

5.  The  materials  for  partially  filling  drains  are 
numerous;  as,  small  scones,  which  only  answer 
for  short  drains,  and  are  seldom  effectual  for  any 
length  of  time  ;  turj\  or  sods,  which  many  recom- 
mend in  preference  to  any  other  substance ;  wood, 
particularly  old  thorns,  cut  into  billets,  which  are 
well  calculated  for  soft  or  peaty  soils,  that  are 
unable  to  bear  the  weight  or  pressure  of  stones; 
green  bushes,  not  in  leaf,  (in  some  situations 
green  willow  is  known  to  have  lasted  for  ages  ;) 
blatk  thorn,  which  is  a  favourite  material  in  Es- 
sex ;  heath  or  ling,  which  has  been  found  a  dura- 
ble substance;  fern,  furze,  or  broom  ;  and  where 
the  drain  is  small)  and  better  materials  cannot  be 


had,  even  straw,  either  loose  or  twisted  into 
ropes  as  thick  as  a  man's  leg.  The  durability  of 
the  materials,  at  the  same  time,  is  of  less  conse- 
quence in  clayey  soils,  than  the  probability  of- 
having  a  sufficient  opening  for  the  water  to  flow 
through,  for  clay  often  forms  an  arch  over  these 
materials,  capable  of  supporting  the  incumbent 
sciil,  and  leaving  a  clear  passage  for  the  water  be- 
ow,  when  they  decay.  The  materials  must  be 
covered  with  loose  straw,  fern,  ru--hes,  or  turf, 
before  the  mould  is  thrown  in.  The  drains  should 
be  filled  up  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  are 
ready  for  that  purpose,  and  by  the  most  careful 
of  the  workmen. 

6.  When  the  soil  is  very  wet,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  cut  the  small  drains  near  each  other; 
about  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  distant  in  common 
soil,  and  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  the  more  stub- 
born. But  deep  and  large  ditches  must  be  cut 
around  wet  fields,  into  which  the  water  from  the 
smaller  drains,  is  to  be  conveyed. 

7.  When  done  with  common  skill  and  atten- 
tion, drains  will  last  for  20,  25,  and  30  years,  and 
in  many  cases,  they  have  endured  much  longer. 

8.  The  ex^jense  is  calculated  at  from  20s.  to 
60s.  per  acre  ;  except  in  very  wet  soils,  where  it 
is  sometimes  higher  than  even  60,s. ;  but  in  most 
cases,  the  whole  of  the  expense  is  repaid  by  the 
first  arable  crop. 

9.  The  best  period  for  making  these  drains, 
is,  when  the  land  is  in  grass,  or  in  fallow. 

10.  Hollow  drains  have  several  enemies,  as 
moles,  field  mice,  the  roots  of  trees,  (in  particu- 
lar, the  poplar  and  the  ash,)  and  a  plant  which 
sometiiTies  grov-'s  in  them,  intercepts  the  course 
of  the  water,  by  degrees  weakens  the  current, 
and  at  last  chokes  up  the  drain. 

3.  Arched  drains. — The  expense  of  arched 
drains,  of  slone  or  brick,  prevents  their  being 
adopted,  unless  where  the  ground  is  very  loose, 
or  where  open  drains  are  inadmissible.  Where 
flat  stones  abound,  drains  covered  by  them,  may 
in  general  be  made  large  enough  for  every  es- 
sential pnr;-.ose. 

4.  rerlical,or  /lil  Drains. — Drains  of  this  de- 
scription, may,  on  some  occasions,  be  useful.  If 
the  spot  where  a  confined  reservoir  of  watcf 
exists,  can  be  ascertained,  which  sometimes  may 
be  done  by  boring  with  an  augur,  sink  a  pit  into 
the  place,  of  such  a  size  as  will  allow  a  man  to 
work  within  its  bounds,  or  about  three  feet  in  di- 
ameter, until  it  reaches  the  water  meant  to  be 
brought  up,  which  will  rise  as  soon  as  the  pit 
reaches  it.  1  he  pit  should  then  be  filled  with 
land  stones,  or  pebbles,  and  the  water  be  con- 
veyed by  a  proper  drain  to  some  adjoining  ditch, 
and  thence  to  the  nearest  stream  or  river. 

Spouts  or  springs  also,  rising  in  the  middle 
of  a  field,  may,  on  some  rare  occasions,  be  led 
into  a  pit  sunk  through  the  clay,  and  the  water 
may  thus  escape  downwards,  into  a  porous  sub- 
stratum. 

4.   The  histrttments  emfiloijed. 

The  instruments  employed  in  draining,  are 
more  numerous  than  is  commonly  imagined. 
The  principal  are — draining  ploughs;  the  mi- 
ner ;  the  mole  plough  ;  spades  of  various  sorts ; 
the  sod  knife  ;  and  the  auger. 

1.  The  common  plough  is  frequently  used  in 
draining,  to  open  the  trench ;  various  sorts  ol 
ploughs  have  likewise  been  invented  for  that  spe- 
cial purpose,  and  premiums  given  to  the  invent- 
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ors  ;  but  tioin  the  number  of  hoises  or  oxen  r;  ■ 
quired  to  work  them,  ploughs  calculated  for  ef 
feeling  hollo-v  draining,  are  more  expensive  than 
the  spade,  and  never  can  come  into  general  use 

2.  In  Lancashire,  an  instrument,  called  tlit- 
miner,  was  invented  by  the  late  Mr.  Ecclcston. 
it  is  a  ploughshare  fixed  in  a  strong  beam  with- 
out mould-boards,  and  is  drawn  by  four  or  more 
horses,  along  the  bottom  of  a  furrow  made  Ijy 
a  common  plough.  Without  turning  the  sub- 
stratum, it  penetrates  into,  and  loosens  the  soil, 
eight  or  ten  inches  deeper  than  tlie  plough  had 
before  gone  ;  which  operation,  besides  draining 
the  land,  renders  the  subsoil  open  or  porous  foi 
several  years,  and  causes  to  carry  witli  it  any 
noxious  maltv;rs  in  the  soil.  Tnis,  in  particulr 
cases,  is  considered  to  be  a  useful  practice,  and 
the  expense  is  inconsiderable. 

3.  A  particular  account  is  given,  in  a  valuable 
work,  of  the  first  experiments  with  the  inou/d- 
filough  invented  by  Mr.  Aduni  Scott.  It  was  ori- 
ginally tried  in  the  years  1795  —  6  under  the  au 
spices  of  the  Society  of  Arts  in  London.  The  ad 
dilion  of  wheels  was  then  recommended,  wliich 
has  since  been  carried  into  effect.  The  accounts 
of  the  advantages  resulting  from  this  instrument 
are  extremely  contradictory.  It  has,  no  doubt 
been  very  effectual,  when  well  applied.  It  will 
succeed,  where  there  is  a  regular  stratum  of  clay 
or  stiff  marl ;  but  not  in  loose,  nor  in  mixed  soils 
Without  wheels,  it  requires  from  ten  to  fourteen 
horses,  the  trampling  of  which  must  be  extreme 
ly  injurious  to  wet  soils;  but  with  wheels,  the 
team  may  be  reduced  to  six  horses.  A  mecha- 
nical apparatus  has  been  invented  by  Mr.  R 
Lunibei  s,  of  Risington  Wick,  in  Gloucestershire, 
for  working  the  mole-plough,  by  eight  men,  in 
stead  of  twelve  horses ;  and  Mr.  Rogers,  of 
Wishinglon,  in  the  same  county,  has  invented 
another  apparatus,  the  plough  being  moved  for- 
ward by  the  revolution  of  a  long  lever  and  ;ixle, 
by  which  one  horse,  or  eveti  poney,  is  sufficient 
for  the  purpose.  The  mole-plough  can  only  be 
come  geiier;dly  useful,  when  it  can  be  worked  liy 
a  moderate  power,  whetner  with  man  or  horses. 

4.  The  spades  used  in  liollow  draining,  are  of 
a  peculiar  constt  uction.  The  upper  or  tofi-drain. 
ing  s/iadc  is  narrow  at  the  end,  and  the  spade 
used  for  the  lower  part,  or  bottom  tool,  is  almost 
pointed.  A  scoop  also  is  used  for  smoothing,  and 
cleaning  out  the  bottom  of  tlie  drains,  previous 
to  the  wood,  straw,  or  other  materiils  being  put 
in.  A  breast  draining  spade  has  also  been  in 
vented,  atid  is  found  useful  ;  it  is  the  common 
paring  spade,  with  both  sides  turned  up  ;  and  is 
driven  forward  by  a  man  in  the  same  ma:'jner. 

5.  A  sodknife  is  useful  in  setting  out  the 
trenches,  llie  workmen  Ipeading  it  in  by  the  side 
of  a  line,  five  or  six  inches  deep.  It  is  more 
expeditious,  and  easier  to  the  workmen  than  the 
spade. 

.     6.  The  borer,  or  augur,  used  in  draining.,  is 
very  similar  to  that  employed  in  searching  for 
coal,  or  other  subterraneous  minerals. 
5.    Modes    of  draining    afijilicable  to  different 

soils,  and  the  objects  to  which  they  are  a/ijili- 

cable. 

1 .  Clays. — The  breadth  of  ridges  in  a  clay 
soil,  is  a  subject  of  threat  controversy.  Some 
maintain,  that  all  arable  land  may  be  effectually 

I  drained,  by  ploughing  it  into  ridge  and  furrow, 
narrowing  the  ridges,  as  the  wetness  of  the  soil 


increases  ;  and  tiut  lioUow  draining  is  thus  ren- 
ered  unnecessary,  except  in  sjjringy  soils,  oi 
peat  bogs.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  contended, 
diat  in  all  wet  soils,  ridges  ought  never  to  be  less 
than  eighteen  feet ;  and  if  the  soil  cm  admit  three 
gatherings,  without  baring  the  furrows,  twenty- 
four  feet  is  the  preferable  breadlii.  The  great 
waste  of  land  in  the  furrows,  where  the  narro.v- 
ridged  plan  is  carried  to  any  extreme,  (perhaps 
1-7  of  the  whole  and  upwards)  is  a  great  objec- 
tion to  it.  In  the  dutchy  of  Lymburg,  they  pre- 
fer having  covered  drains  in  the  fitrrows  of  a 
-.trong  land,  by  which  it  is  rendered  at  all  times 
iccessiblc  lo  culture,  and  very  little  ground  is 
ost.  The  celebrated  -Arbuthnot  practised  that 
system  near  Mitcham,  in  Surrey;  and  an  intel- 
ligent Scotch  farmer,  (Mr.  James  Andrew,  at 
Tillylumb,  near  Perth,)  has  carried  the  same  phm 
into  effect,  with  the  greatest  success.  He  was 
ormerly  at  the  mercy  of  every  season,  and  found 
none  so  dry,  but  that,  in  a  certain  degree,  he  sus 
'ained  some  injury  ;  but  since  he  has  adopted  the 
plan  of  a  hollow-drain  in  every  furrow,  he  can 
plough  almost  at  any  time  ;  the  seed  can  be  put  in, 
if  there  be  but  a  single  dry  day ;  in  the  ordinar; 
course  of  tilings,  he  can  always  rely  upon  a  crop  ; 
and  the  soil  being  nearly  of  the  same  quality,  and 
in  a  similar  state,  the  crop  is  always  equal. 

2.  Loams. — When  loams  are  allowed  to  rest 
they  sometimes  acquire  a  degree  of  coliesion  lit 
tie  inferior  to  clay.    They  generally  absorb  water 
rather  freely,  and  after  retaining  a  propc  ([uaiiti 
ty  for  vegetation,  they  allow  the  superfluity  to 
lun  off,  where  there  is  a  descent ;   but  that  ope- 
ration is  facilitated  by  small  ditches,  which,  col 
lecting  the  water,  operate  like  veins,  and  convey 
it  to  an  open  drain,  made  for  carrying  it  off. 

3.  Meadow  land. —  ."Mong  the  sides  of  rivers 
ov  smaller  streams,  much  valuable  land  is  to  be 
met  with,  injured  by  water.  Sometimes  land  in 
iliis  situation  must  be  protected  from  the  over- 
flowings of  the  ri'  er  by  embankments,  as  requires 
to  be  done  with  respect  to  the  fine  meadows  in 
Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Dove  ;  but  it  frequently  happens,  that  by 
deepening  the  river  or  stream,  or,  in  other  cases, 
by  making  a  new,  straight,  or  deeper  channel, 
a  consideiable  addition  maybe  made  to  the  land, 
iiid  the  object  of  drainage  effected.  Sometiinei 
the  wetness  arises  from  springs,  which  issue  from 
the  bottom  of  an  adjoining  high  ground.  With 
much  ingenuity,  Mr.  Edward  Webbs,  of  Stow, 
in  Gloucestershire,  has  employed  water,  collect 
ed  by  the  upper  drains,  to  drive  a  wheel,  by  which 

he  water  is  raised  from  the  lower    parts,  and 
carried  away. 

Ufiland  Pastures. — The  draining  of  ui)land 
pastures  is  a  most  important  branch  of  the  sub 
ject.       From  the  unwholescme    quality  of   the 
plants  produced  on  such  pastures,  where  there 
is  a  superabundance  of  moisture,  whether  stag 
nant  on  the  surface,  or  confined  under  it,  pro- 
ceeds, that  hitherto  incurable  malady,  the  rot 
tnd  other  diseases  to  which  many  thousands  of 
valuable  animals  I'all  a  saci  ifice  every  year.     Id 
Uie  sheep  farm  of  the  Cheviot  hills,  the  object 
has,  in  a  great  measure,  been  obtained,  by  cut 
ting  surface  drains  about  one  foot  wide,  and  as 
much  deep,  in  an  oblique  direction  of  the  de 
clivity  of  the  ground.     Others  have  been  ren- 
dereti  dry,  by  the  following  simple  process:   A 
deep  furrow  is  turned  up,  by  a  strong  plough ; 


the  sod  is  cleared  from  earth,  reduced  to  three 
inches  in  thickness,  and  thence  placed  in  the 
furrow  whence  it  was  taken.  The  grassy  side 
being  placed  uppermost,  there  is  a  hollow  be- 
neath, sufficient  to  discharge  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  surface  water,  which  readily  sinks  into  it. 
The  water  collected  from  these  drains  is  some- 
times emjjloyed  in  running  over  such  pans  of  the 
ground  below,  as  are  dry  and  covered  with  heath, 
^vhere  it  has  the  effect  of  killing  that  plant,  and 
encouraging  luxuriant  grass. 

Bogs. — The  successful  mode  of  draining  bogs, 
as  practised  by  Elkington,  and  so  ably  described 
l)y  Johnstone,  cann  it  be  minutely  detailed  in  this 
|)lace  ;  it  may  be  suflicient  lo  state  the  general 
principles  upon  which  it  depends:  these  are,  1. 
Upon  discovering  the  main  spring  or  source  of 
die  evil  ;  2.  Upon  taking  the  levels,  and  ascer- 
taining their  subterraneous  bearings  ;  and,  3.  On 
making  use  of  the  augur  when  necessary,  if  the 
depth  of  the  drain  is  not  sufficient  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  reach  and  ta/i  the  springs.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  tliis,  it  miy  be  mentioned,  that  in  a  field 
near  Tamworfh  in'Staffordshire,  by  boring  a  hole 
thirty  feet  deep,  through  which  w.ater  issued  at 
the  rate  of  tliree  hogsheads  a  minute,  a  great  ex- 
tent of  wet  land  in  that  neighbourhood  was  Uid 
dry.  Indeed  in  several  cases,  the-Elkingtonian 
system  has  been  attended  with  extruordinai  y  con- 
sequences, not  only  in  laying  land  dry,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  drain,  but  also  by  having  a  material 
effect  on  springs,  wells,  and  wet  ground,  at  a  con- 
siderable distance,  with  which  there  was  no  ap- 
parent communication. 

Lakes. — The  objects  in  the  draining  of  lakes 
are  threefold.  1.  For  the  sake  of  the  land  that 
may  be  gained,  when  the  water  is  removed  ;  2. 
For  the  marl  and  rich  earth  that  may  be  got  at 
the  bottom  ;  and,  3.  For  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing a  level  to  drain  the  tracts  of  meadow,  and 
marshy  ground  adjoining,  which  cannot  other- 
wise be  accomplished,  in  this  way,  the  climate 
in  tl>e  neighbourhood  may  likewise  be  improved. 
In  many  cases,  such  pieces  of  water  have  been 
either  partially  or  entirely  drained  by  deep  cut- 
ting .only,  but  sometimes  the  aid  of  machinery- is 
required. 


ON  THE  MURRAIjV. 

A   DISEASE  INCIDENT  TO  HORNED   CATTLE. 


TO  THE    EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

SIR— s-Tt  would  give  me  great  pleasure,  if  I 
could  answer,  in  any  way,  satisfactorily,  your  in- 
quiries relative  to  the  disease  in  horned  cattle, 
called  Murrain.  To  ascertain  the  true  charac- 
ter and  similitudes  of  the  disease — is,  no  doubt, 
the  only  mode  to  understand  and  control  it.  The 
random  exhibition  of  remedies  seldom  ever  ulti- 
mately establishes  any  useful  discovery ;  and  what 
must  be  the  mischief  done  throughout  the  mul- 
titude of  trials,  before  that  desideratum  is  obtain- 
ed ?  There  are  diseases  curable  by  specific  re- 
medies, in  the  brute,  as  well  as  in  the  human 
creation,  we  know  ;  but  they  are  few,  and  must 
necessarily  be  of  a  fixed  and  uniform  nature,  and 
limited  range  in  the  system,  to  admit  of  being 
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conti'olled  by  ihc  specific  influence  of  any  one 
remedy,  or  llie  concurring;  jarring  aids  of  many 
combined.  The  same  remedy  cannol  suit  every 
stage  or  state  of  a  disease — liot,  chilly,  sweating, 
parching,  or  other  naturul  changes — nor  be  ap- 
plicable to  its  varying  direction,  from  one  organ, 
or  part  of  the  system,  to  the  other — from  the  sto- 
mach to  the  brain,  the  bowels,  the  liidneys,  the 
surface,  the  bones.  Sec.  the  same  disease  having 
different  symptoms  when  seated  in  different  or- 
gans, and  requiring  different  remedies  or  varia 
tion  of  the  same  remedy,  accordingly  ;  all  whicli 
is  as  perfectly  ascertainable  in  the  beast  as  in  the 
man,  if  the  same  means  were  used  to  ascertain 
it.  But  "  do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs 
of  thistles?"  An  animal  having  four  legs  instead 
of  two,  in  nowise  alters  the  laws  or  properties  of 
its  machinery  ;  or  tLe  influence  of  drugs  in  cor- 
recting their  aberrations.  Nor  does  that,  or  any 
other  diversity  of  animal  structure,  make  its  dis- 
eases more  conspicuous  to  common  place  obser 
vation,  or  convey  to  tlie  anxious  owner,  an  in- 
structive knowledge  of  their  cure. 

The  elementary  principles  of  such  knowledge, 
are  as  indispensable  to  its  perfect  attainment,  as 
the  acquisition  of  letters,  to  the  learning  to  read  , 
unless  there  sliould  arise  in  the  brute  creation, 
as  in  the  human,  a  teacher,   who  will  learn  you 
to  speak  a  langu.ige  before  you  know  the  rudi 
nienls  of  it.     While   I   would   regret  to   damp 
the  rude  efforts  of  unenlighif-ni-d  research    on 
this  subjcci,  especially  witiiout  providing  a  bet 
ter,  it  cannot  be  wrong  to  direct  the  attention  to 
what,  unquestionably,  is  the  only  true  ground  in 
which  science  and  success  can  be  reared  in  this, 
as  ill  all  pursuits  of  human  knowledge,  viz.  the  ac 
quisition  of  elementary  principles,  data  on  which 
to  build  ;   rules  to  guide  and  test  our  observa 
tions.     'J"he  subject  is  not  uii    orttiy  of  it  ;   daily 
do  brute  animals  become  of  more  importance  in 
the  affairs  of  human  life,  and  therefore  better  en 
titled  to  human  feelings  and  consideration,  should 
the  investigaticjn  and  treatment  ol  their  diseases 
be  held  despicable,  winle  the  works  of  nature  are 
found  every  win  re  interesting  ;  and  human  skill 
and  knawledge  always   carrying   their  own  re 
ward.     While  it  would  be  (  asy  to  bring  this  sub 
ject  witliin  tiie  reach   of  every  one  disposed  to 
give  to  it  suitable  aUeniion,  it  is,  in  its  present 
Slate,  doubtless  more  in  tlie  power  of  the  physi- 
cian, than  in  any  other  class  of  persons,  to  mould 
it  into  something  like  subst.mtial  form  and  sys 
tem,   and  give  to  the  public  sentiment  a  suitable 
impulse  in  regard  to  it,  by  developing  the  true 
characters,  and  pointing  out  the  appropriate  re 
medies  of  their  diseases  :  nor,  ind  ed,  can  either 
of  them  ever  be  ascertained  through  any  other 
medium,  to  an  extens  at  all  progressive  and  com 
mensurate  with  the  improvemenis  in  other  sci 
ences,   placed  in  hands   competent  to   manage 
them — since  that  knowledge  requires,  as  a  pre- 
liminary, an  acquaintance  with  animal  economy, 
without  which,  any  acquirements  relative  to  tl 
character  and  treaimetit  of  diseases,  must  neces- 
sarily prove  verv  limited — confused  in  its  appli- 
cation— and  subject  to  grea'  mischiefs.    The  an 
atomy,  though  mere  machinery,  needs  more  ap 
plication,  and  the  physiology  of  animal  life,  more 
depth   of  research,  than  the  usual  labourers  ii 
this  vineyard  are  able  or  willing  to  bestow.     On 
medical  men,  then,  this  subject  ought  and  must 
habitually  devolve,  before  any  creditable  or  use 


ful  progress  can  be  made  in  it ;  at  least  so  far  as 
to  establish  the  general  characters,  and  corres- 
ponding remedies  of  brute  animal  diseases  on 
the  universal  and  immutable  basis  of  animal  life 
and  structure — and  so  classify,  define,  and  theo- 
rize them,  that  they  cannot  be  readily  mistaken 
by  attentive  and  experienced  observers,  though 
not  scientifically  versed  in  them.  On  this  plan, 
popular  treatises  on  human  diseases — though  ge 
nerally  mere  jobs,  never  well  executed — and 
more  liable  to  great  abuse,  have  yet  proved  very 
useful.  There  is  no  treatise  on  brute  diseases 
deserving  even  that  name  ;  nor  can  there  be,  in 
the  present  state  of  that  art  of  healing — becau-,e 
the  necessary  facts  and  histories  are  not  collect 
ed  ;  and  no  one,  ever  so  conversant  with  the  laws 
and  structure  of  the  animal  machinery,  and  well 
disposed  to  the  duty,  can  have  such  a  range  of 
observation,  experience,  and  dissections  in  one 
iew,  as  to  systematise  them.  Hunter,  and  some 
other  learned  men,  have  touched  this  subject  in 
cidentally ;  and  if  such  had  been  the  general 
practice  of  the  medical  profession,  we  should  not 
now  have  to  lament  our  deplorable  deficiency — 
and  the  mortification  to  see  this  science  a  centu 
1  y  behind  all  others.  I  will  offer,  in  my  next,  a 
few  remarks  on  practical  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  this  subject,  and  the  means  to  obviate  them 
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DOMESTIC  M.\NUFACTURE.S. 
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It  is  a  favourable  opinion  vvith  many,  that  in 
dustry  left  to  itself,  will  always  pursue  the  most 
profitable  employment,  and  that,  therefore,  eve- 
ry effort  to  encourage  a  particular  branch  of  bu- 
siness, is  impolitic  and  useless.   As  this  hypothe 
sis  is   an  implied  censure,  not  only  on  all   mea 
sures  of  government  intended  to  favour  domes'ic 
manutactures,  but  also  on  those  of  various  socie 
ties  ;  and  even,  perhai<s,  on  all  essays,  whose  end 
is  tlie  same,   a  few  comments  upon  it,  in  justifi 

\tinn  of  our  own  conduct,  may  not  be  unaccept- 
able to  the  reader. 

Self-interest  is  generally  supposed  to  be  quick 
sighted,  and  to  be  animated  by  a  kind  of  instinct 
which  is  an  infallible  guide.  But  how  does  it 
happen,  that,  in  following  this  mentor,  individuals 
and  nations  run  to  ruin  ?  The  truth  is,  a  proper 
distinction  is  not  made  between  passion  and  rea- 
son. Self-love  is  a  feeling,  universal,  strong,  and 
constant ;  but  it  is  seldom  conjoined  with  wis 
dom,  power,  and  activity.  That  lives  in  the 
breast  of  all  ;  these  ennoble  the  names  of  few. 
Every  one  cU'sirex  his  best  interest ;  but  every 
one  does  not  at  the  same  time  know  it,  nor  the 

neans  by  which  it  is  to  be  obtained  :  nor  does 
every  one  knowing  it  possess  the  power  and  in- 

lination  requisite  for  the  attainment  of  it.  JMost 
men  need  instruction,  persuasion,  and  encour- 
agement, to  induce  them  to  any  important  un- 
derstanding. 

The  force  of  habit,  it  is  well  known,  is  very 
great ;  and,  in  some  instances,  almost  invincible. 
So  much  are  men  governed  by  precedent,  and 
so  prone  are  they  to  continue  in  the  eniploymeiU 
to  which  thev  are  accustomed,  that  some  extra 
ordinary  influence  is  necessary  to  move  them 
from    their  bealed    track    into    any  new    line 


of  business,  however  profitable  and  pracdcable 
it  may  be.  The  sailor  will  tell  you  he  cannot 
live  on  shore.  He  would  go  hungry  and  destitute 
of  clothing,  rather  than  work  tipon  the  sod.  The 
merchant,  who  has  for  years  past,  derived  from 
commerce  a  handsome  profit,  hopes  to  be  equally 
successful  for  years  to  come,  though  the  state  of 
tilings  renders  it  impossible.  He  lingers  at  his 
counting-house,  until  necessity  compels  him  to 
abandon  it;  and  he  yields  with  reluctance  to  his 
late.  Timely  advice  and  encouragement  might 
have  induced  him  to  change  his  occujiation,  be- 
fore his  capital  and  bis  courage  failed. 

Thousands  of  poor,  idle  beings  would  work 
rather  than  beg,  if  men  of  ability  would  find  theni' 
employment.  Instead  of  suffering  for  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  being  burdensome  to  society, 
they  would  earn  a  comfortable  living  and  recom- 
pence  their  eiTiployers  for  their  trouble.  It  is 
said,  that  even  the  convicts  in  our  Penitentiary, 
support  themselves  ;  though  the  goods  they  ma- 
nufacture are  sold  at  much  less  than  market 
price.  If  this  be  done  by  constraint  upon  lazji 
criminals,  what  might  not  be  effected  by  per- 
suasion and  reward  upon  the  innocent  and  indus- 
trious. 

Granting  it  to  be  true,  in  general,  that  indus- 
try pursues  its  highest  interest  it  does  not  follov» 
that  no  artificial  aid  could  be  useful.  Indeed  the 
very  opposite  inference  seems  logical. 

Capitalists,  whose  aliility  is  requisite  in  any 
considerable  undertaking,  particularly  in  mana 
facturing  establishments,  are  in  general  too  pru- 
dent to  engage  in  novel  enterprises,  without  t 
prospect  of  immediate  profit  or  at  least  of  ultl 
mate  success.  You  must  inspire  them  witl 
confidence  before^  you  can  enlist  them  in  th« 
cause.  The  superior  skill  and  ability  tliat  fore' 
ign  nations  may  have  acquired  in  a  particulai 
branch  of  manufactures,  during  years  of  expeiij 
encc  ;  th^;  bounties  and  preiniuins  paid  by  theil 
governments  to  enable  their  manufactuiers  tc 
undersell  and  supplant  competitors  ;  and  the 
combinations  of  individuals  engaged  in  any  par 
ticular  branch,  to  frustrate  all  attempts  to  intro' 
duce  it  in  the  countries  that  receive  their  goods 
are  obstacles  that  naturally  create  a  dread,  whicl 
must  be  removed  by  some  artificial  aid  fur  a  tiiw 
until  the  causes  of  its  excitement  shall  be  over 
come,  or  cease  to  exist.  The  strength  and  abi 
lity  of  manhood  could  never  exist  if  the  weak' 
ness  and  helplessness"  of  infancy  had  not  receivee 
proper  care  and  support. 

It  it  be  certain,  tiiat  manufactures  once  firmlj 
established,  would  stand  by  their  own  strength 
(of  which  their  can  be  no  doubt)  let  us  lend  ou: 
aid  a  few  years  to  encourage  them.  Let  it  b( 
remembered,  that  every  man  who  wears  a  do 
mestic  garment,  encourages  domestic  manufac- 
tares. 

OPIFICI  AMICUS. 


We  were  furniihed  with  the  following  receipt 
by  a  lady,  a  pattern  of  industry  and  all  the  tlomes- 
tic  virtues,  at  whose  table  we  have  drank  this 
wine  in  great  perfection.  It  is  desirable,  th.it 
wine,  and  beer,  and  cider,  should  take  tlie  place, 
as  far  as  possible,  of  ardent  spirits,  the  exuava.. 
gant  use  of  which,  has  already  become  the 
scourge  and  the  reproach  of  this  young  country. 
It  is,  therefore,  to  be  wished,  that  eveiy  thing 
which  can   increase  the   means  or  throw  li;^ht 
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U|)oi>  tlie  maimer  ol  inakiUi^  ihesc  !iiu>|)lc  and 
wholesome  beveraj^cs,  sliouUl  be  made  known 
for  public  benefit ;  and  we  shall  feel  much  dbliti;- 
ed  lor  all  inlormation  on  such  matters.  Tlie/e- 
cei|)t  is  copied  Irom  Gary's  '>  American  Muse- 
um,*'for  July,  1788. 

Receifitfor  making  Currant-Wine. 

Gather  your  currants  when  full  ripe,  which 
will  commonly  be  about  the  middle  of  July  ; 
break  ihem  well  in  a  tub  or  vat,  (some  have  a 
mill  constructed  lor  the  purpose,  consisting  of  n 
hopper,  fixed  upon  two  lignum  vitae  rollers) 
press  and  measure  your  juice,  add  two-thirdi' 
water,  and  to  each  gallon  of  that  mixture,  (i,  e 
juice,  and  water)  put  three  pounds  of  muscovada 
sugar  (me  cleaner  and  drier  the  better  ;  very 
coarse  sugar,  first  clarified,  will  do  equally  well) 
stir  it  well,  till  the  sugar  is  quite  dissolved,  and 
then  turn  it  up.  If  you  can  possibly  prevent  it, 
let  not  your  juice  stand  over  night,  as  it  should 
not  ferment  before  mixture. 

Observe  that  your  casks  be  sweet  and  clean, 
and  such  as  never  had  either  beer  or  cider  in 
them,  and,  ana  if  new,  let  them  be  first  well  sea- 
soned. 

Do  not  fill  your  casks  too  full,  otherwise  they 
will  work  out  at  the  bung,  which  is  by  no  means 
good  for  the  wine  ;   rather  make  a  proportion 
able  quantity  over  and  above,  that,  afier  draw 
ing  off  the   wine,  you  may  have  a  sufficiency  to 
fill  up  the  casks. 

Lay  the  bung  lightly  on  tlie  hole,  to  prevent 
the  Hies,  Sec.  from  creeping  in.       In  three  weeks 
"br  a  month  after  making,  the  bung-hole  may  b 
stopped  up,  leaving   only  the  vent-hole  ppen  till 
it   has  fully  dcjue    working,   which   generally   is 
about  the   latter  end  of  October.     It    may  then 
be  racked    off  into    other    clean    cask.s,   if  you 
please;  but  experience  seems  to  favour  the  let 
ting  the  wine  stand   on  the  lees  till  spring,  as  it 
thereby  aitains  a  stronger  body,  and  is  by  that 
niean>  in  a  great  measuie  divested  of  that  sweet, 
luscious  taste,  peculiar  to  new  made  wine  ,   nay 
if  it    is   not  wanted   for  present  consumption,  it 
may  without  any  damage,  stand  two  years  on  the 
lees. 

When  you  drmv  off  the  wine,  bore  a  hole,  an 
inch,  at  least,  above  the  tap  hole,  a  little  to  the 
side  of  it,  that  it  may  run  clear  off  the  Ices.  The 
lees  may  either  be  distilled,  which'  will  yield  a 
fine  spirit,  or  filtered  through  a  Hippocrate's 
sleeve,  and  returned  again  into  the  cask.  Some 
put  in  the  spirit,  but  I  think  it  not  advisable. 

Do  no;  suffk.r  yourself  to  be  prev.iiled  on  to 
add  more  than  one  third  of  juice,  as  above  pre 
scribed,  in  hopes  that  wine  may  be  richer,  for 
that  would  render  it  iiifiillibly  hard  and  unplea 
sant,  nor  yet  a  greater  proportion  of  sugar,  as  it 
would  certainly  deprive  it  of  its  pure  vinous 
taste. 

IJy  this  management  you  may  have  wine,  let- 
ting it  have  a  proper  age,  equal  to  Madeira,  a 
least  superior  to  most  wines  commonly  import 
ed,  and  for  much  less  money. 

Ill  regard  to  the  quantity  of  wine  intended  to 
he  made,  take  this  example,  remembering  thai 
twelve  pounds  of  stigar  are  equal  to  a  gallon  ol 
liquid. 

For  instance,  suppose  you  intend  to  make 
thirty  gallons  only,  then  there  must  be, 


12)72  lb.  sugar, 

equal  to  6   gals,  of 
30  gallons.  liquid. 

And  so  proporlionably  for  any  quantity  you 
please  to  make. 

The  common  cider  presses,  if  thoroughly 
clean,  will  do  well  in  making  large  quantities  : 
the  small  hand-screw  press  is  most  convenient 
for  such  as  make  less. 

N.  B.   An  extraordinary  good  spirit  for  me- 
licinal  and  other  uses,  may  be  distilled  from  cur- 
ant  juice,   by  adding  a  quart  of  molasses  to  a 
d:allon  of  juice,  to  give   it  a  proper  fermenta- 
'ion. 

M'ote. — On  some  of  the  borders  of  a  garden, 
the  size  of  a  common  country  garden,  currants 
enough   are  gathered,  to  make,  annually,  25  or 
o'l  gallons.     An  acre,  well  managed,  would  pro 
bably  make  at  least  500  gallons. 


8  gals,  ot  juice, 
15  of  water, 

24  gals,  mixture, 
6  gals,  produced  by  sugar 


24  gls.  mixture. 
3  multiplied  by 


Extract  of  a  tetter  to  the  Editor,  dated, 
Brandywine,  3d  5th  mo.  1619 

"  A  few  words  on  agriculture  :  I  am  much 
gratified  with  Mr.  Cobbett's  remarks  on  trans 
plantation,  and  feel  impatient  to  hear  him  on 
rarth-burning,  or  making  ashes,  that  being  a  re 
source  within  the  reach  of  every  farmer,  that  has 
a  soil  suitable  for  grass. 

'•  I  have  lately  taken  into  one  of  my  houses, 
an  English  farmer  and  his  wife,  with  two  child 
I'cn.  As  they  came  bare  handed,  I  gave  him  a 
louse,  reni-free,  and  about  half  an  acre  of  ground 
for  a  garden.  The  ground  is  in  a  soil  of  grass 
4e  is  now  burning  the  sod,  after  having  been 
oloughed,  and  cross-ploughed,  and  dried,  and  1 
berated,  in  part  from  the  soil.  Being  a  light 
loamy  soil,  of  a  good  quality,  there  was  no  other 
way  to  get  the  grass  effectually  destroved  in 
lime  for  planting.  He  is  now  planting  what  is 
cleared,  and  continues  the  operation  of  his  fiies 
on  the  residue.  He  has  an  abundant  portion  of 
ashes,  or  burnt  earth  and  ashes,  more  he  thinks 
than  sulficient  for  some  of  hii  vegetables.  I  tell 
liim  to  use  it  freiily,  especially  on  Indian  corn 
and  potatoes,  as  these  are  not  easily  over-manur 
ed. 

"  I  mean  to  make  an  experiment  by  burning 
a  small  spot  in  my  cornfield,  having  just  now 
finished  ploughing  in  the  sod  :  The  results  shall 
be  noted  in  due  time.  But,  on  observing  what 
is  done,  I  am  pre|)ared  to  believe  it  a  fertilizing 
process  ;  if  so,  and  no  bad  consequences  attend 
it,  t!ie  subject  is  brought  witiiin  the  r^ach  of 
every  man,  as  the  ftiel  is  nothing  more  than  a 
kindling  sufficient  to  originate  a  heat,  that  is  kept 
in  by  judiciously  covering  tim^  ly  with  sods,  so  as 
not  to  let  it  escape  too  freely." 

A'ote  by  the  Editor.  So  many  things  present 
themselves,  with  equal  claims  to  preference,  thai 
we  find  difficulty  in  making  ihc  selection  for  our 
paper,  anil  are  often  reminded  of  the  first  num- 
ber (t{  iir.  Jo/mson's  "  Rambler,"  the  subject  of 
which  is  the  difficulty  of  knowing  what  subject 
to  choose. 

We  want,  for  example,  to  present  our  readers 
with  all  the  lights  we  have  gathered  on  this  busi- 
ness of  earth-burning ;  it  is  an  interesting  one 


and  may  prove  highly  useful,  particularly  as  we 
think  IC?"  in  those  districts  where  whole  fields 
have  been  taken  possession  of  by  what  is  usually 
lermed  broom-nedge,  the  great  mass  of  roots 
ivhich  this  grass  affords,  when  a  little  dried,  will 
lurnish  a  sufficiency  of  combustible  matter  for 
)urning  the  sod  thoroughly.  It  has  been  found 
difficult  to  bring  such  land  under  complete  sub- 
jection ;  and,  besides,  an  idea  has  prevailed,  that, 
when  turned  in  green,  the  broom  sedge  contains 
an  acid,  which,  in  the  process  of  fermentation, 
acts  injuriously  on  the  land.  By  the  burning  pro- 
cess a  thorough  decomposition  and  alteration  ot 
its  chemical  properties  is  accomplished,  and  ap- 
'.plied  in  he  shape  of  ashes;  a  very  different  re- 
sult may  be  expected.     More  of  this  hereafter. 

lihy  is  a  Gardener  the  most  extraordinary  of 
men  ? 
Addressed  to  the  Countess  of  Coventry. 
Because  no  man  has  more  business  upon  earth, 
and  he  always  chooses  good  grounds  for  what  he 
does.  He  commands  his  thyme,  he  is  master  of 
the  mint,  and  fingers  fienny  royal ;  he  raises  his 
celery  every  year,  and  it  is  a  bad  year  indeed  that 
does  not  bring  him  a  plum.  He  meets  with  more 
boughs  than  a  minister  of  state;  he  makes  more 
beds  than  the  French  king,  and  has  in  them  more 
liainted  ladies  and  genuine  roses  and  lilies  than 
are  to  be  found  at  a  country  wake  ;  he  makes 
raking  his  business  more  than  his  diversion,  as 
many  other  gentlemen  do,  but  makes  it  an  ad- 
vantage to  health  and  fortune,  which  few  others 
:lo  ;  he  can  boast  of  more  rapes  than  any  rake 
in  the  kingdom.  His  wife,  notwithstanding,  has 
enough  of  lad's  love  and  heart's  ease,  and  never 
■.vishes  for  weeds.  Distempers  fatal  to  others, 
never  hurt  him  :  he  walks  the  better  for  the 
gravel,  and  thrives  most  in  a  consumption.  He 
can  boast  ot  more  bleeding  hearts  than  your  lady- 
ship, and  more  laurels  than  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borougli ;  but  his  greatest  pride  and  the  world's 
greatest  envy  is,  that  he  can  have  j/ew  when  he 
pleases. 


.ipicidtaral  Societij  of  Maryland. 

We  have  the  satisfaction  to  announce,  that  an 
increasing  disposition  to  give  attention  to  agricul- 
ture, as  a  science,  and  to  advance  the  practice  of 
it,  by  the  shortest  means,  to  the  highest  result,  is 
pervading  all  parts  of  the  state.  We  see  a 
proof  of  this  in  almost  all  of  the  numerous  letters, 
we  receive,  and  in  the  very  great  and  flattering 
encouragement  given  to  our  humble  labours,  in 
the  cause  of  the  plough.  An  agricultural  so- 
ciety, we  understand,  is  about  to  be  formed  in 
Frederick  County,  and,  we  trust,  the  example 
will  be   followed    by   many   others.       Whether 

ese  societies  will  be  independent  and  uncon- 
nected, or  whether  they  will  be  branches  of  the 
state  society,  formed  at  Baltimore,  we  do  not 
know.  For  one  formed  on  the  latter  principle, 
the  following  form  of  a  constitution,  has  been  re- 
oniinended  by  the  Agricultural  Society  at  Eas- 
ton  : — 

Whereas,  a  number  of  respectable  Agiicul- 
luiists  of  this  state,  at  a  meeting  held  by  them, 
in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  on  the  2d  day  of 
June,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighteen, 
established  a  general  superintending  Society  for 
the  advancement  of  Agriculture,  under  the  styb 
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and  title  of  the  "  M:iiyland  Agiiiultinal  Socie 
ty  ;"  and   the  members  thereof    have  declared 
their  conviction,  that,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain 
ing  and   combining  the  knowledge  and  experi 
ence  of  industrious  and  enterprisiog  farmers,  and 
of  extending  the  advantages  of  rural  economy  to 
every  district  in   the  state,  the  citizens  of  each 
respective  county,  ought  to  be  invited  to  form  an 
Agricultural  Society  therein,  as  an  auxiliary  and 
important  measure  in  promoting  the  useful  oh 
jects  they  have  in  view  :   And  whereas,  for    th 
sake  of  connecting  the  efforts  and  proceedings  of 
associations  in  the  counties,  willi    those    of  the 
General  Society,  and  of  affording  to  all,  the  be- 
nefits which  each  may  derive  from  the  other,  a 
uniformity  of  plan  in  the  construction  of  their  go 
vernment,  and  modes  of  correspondence  of  the 
County  Societies,  has  been  respectfully  recom- 
mended. 

We,  therefore,  the  subscribers,  approving  of 
the  views  of  the  General  Socieiy,  and  of  the  con- 
stitution which  its  members  have  formed  for  the 
government  thereof;  and  being  desirous  of  unit- 
ing with  them  and  of  assisting  them  in  promot 
ing  the  great  interests  of  Husbandry,  do  hereby 
agree  to  associate  ourselves  imder  the  style  and 

title    of  "  Tlie   Agricultural   Society   of 

County"  and   to  govern  ourselves  according  to 
the  following  articles  : — 

1.  The  object  of  this  association,  like  that  of 
the  General  Society,  is  the  promotion  of  Agri- 
cultural and  Kuril  Economy. 

2.  The  Socieiy  shall  consist  of  every  indivi- 
dual friendly  19  this  object,  v/ho  shall  desire  to 
subscribe  these  articles :  and  so  soon  as  twenty 
individuals  shall  have  subscribed  them,  the 
Society  shall  be  considered  formed,  and  the 
members  may  proceed  to  organize  them«eives. 

3.  The  Society  shall  meet  in  sialcd  quarterly 
Sessions;  and  at  their  first  meeting  ami  annually 
thereafier,  ihe  members  present,  shall  elect  by 
a  majority  of  votes,  a  President,  a  Treasurer, 
and  a  Secretary,  and  also  a  co;nmittee  of  nine 
members.* 

4.  This  committee,  associated  witji  the  Presi 
dent  and  Secretary,  shall  have  the  general  nn 
nagement  of  the  affairs  of  the  Society,  and  hold 
a  corresiiondence  with  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
of  the  Eastern  [or  ^Veslern]  shore,  upon  every 
subject  belonging  to  the  interests  of  this  associa- 
tion, which  they  may  wish  to  communicate,  or 
upon  which  they  may  desire  information. 

5.  .-\t  the  general  meetings  of  the  Society,  the 
President  shall  receive  the  communications  of 
any  member,  and  the  same  shall  be  referred  to 
the  committee,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  as  the 
majority  shall  require  :  And  he  shall  repor' 
read  and  explain  to  the  Society  at  large,  sucii 
letters,  papers  and  experiments,  as  may  have 
been  transmitted  to  the  committee,  or  as  may  be 
considered  deserving  of  their  attention. 

6.  Every     member   subscribing    these    arti 
cies,  shall  contribute   one  dollar   annually  to  a 
fund  for  premiums,  stationary,  and  other  expen 
sss  to   be  paid  to  the  treasurer,  in  quarterly  or 
annual  periods  at  his  election. 

7.  One  fourth  of  his  contribution  shall  be  re- 
tained by  the  treasurer,  for  the  stationary  and 
other  expenses  of  the  society  ;  and  the  residue 
shall  be  annually,  or  oftcner,  remitted  bv  him  tc 
the  trcasiirer  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, to  be  employed  under  their  direction  in 


the  paynienl  of  premiums  and  otlier  proper  ob 
jects  of  their  expenditures.     And,  to  enable  the 
state  Society  to  form  a  true  estimate  of  tlieir  re 
aour.ces,  the   Secretary  of  this  Society  shall  an 
niially  transmit  to  their  Secretary,   a  list  of  all 
its  members.     Provided  nevertheless,  that  in  ad 
dition  to  the  general    premiums  which  may  be 
offered  to  the  community  at  large  for  improve 
ments  in  Agriculture,  one  third  part  of  the  resi 
due  shall  be  set  apart  by  the  General  Society  foi 
the  encouragement  of  enterprising  Farmers  in 
this  county,  and  applied  in  premiums  to  reward 
their  discoveries  or  successful  experiments. 

8.  At  their  stated  meeting  in  the  Spring  of 
every  year,  the  Society  shall  appoint  a  deputa- 
tion of  three  skilful  and  intelligent  Agricultur 
ists  to  attend  the  Maryland  Agriculiural  Socie 
ty,  as  members  thereof,  at  their  respective  meet- 
ings. 

9.  The  Society  shall  have  power  to  make 
such  rules  and  by-laws  for  their  government,  and 
tor  the  management  of  their  affairs  as  they  shall 
think  proper ;  and  to  add  to,  alter  or  amend  the 
present  Conslitution  :  Provided  however,  that  no 
proposition  to  change  or  affect  the  6th,  7th,  and 
8th  articles  thereof  shall  be  adopted,  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  County  Societies,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  State  Society. 


without  systeni  or  econcmy,  expended  ten  dollars, 
when  five  would  have  been  more  than  sufficient. 
Suppose  that  this  sum  is  thus  daily  wasted,  it 
consumes  somewhere  near  3000  dollars  per 
annum,  for  marketing  alone.  Is  it  surprising 
that  people  become  insolvent  ?  .A  master  of  a 
family,  instead  of  rolling  about  in  bed  until  eight 
o'clock,  or  probably  later,  yawning,  or  harmo- 
nizing with  his  drowsy  wife,  in  a  i;ood  comforta- 
ble snore,  "making  the  welkin  ring,"  should  be 
stirring  with  the  lark  ;  should  rouse  tlie  servants  ; 
iet  industry  into  motion  ;  be  off  to  market  him- 
self, with  his  basket  ;  should  cheapen  every 
thing  he  may  require,  and  purchase  no  more  than 
what  is  strictly  nccessaiy,  and  then  return  from 
his  economical  duty,  and  find  his  wife  ready  to 
receive  him  at  breakfast,  with  cheerful  looks, 
his  table  spread  with  trugality,  cleanliness,  and 
comfort.  Then,  the  business  of  the  day  having 
had  a  happy  and  judicious  commencement,  will 
progress  lightly  and  prosperously.  What  pride 
can  be  more  false,  m'lie  dangerous,  more  cen- 
surable, than  that  of  feeling  ashamed  to  purchase 
in  person,  and  not  by  deputy,  the  articles  indis- 
pensable for  domes  ic  consumption.  Set  your 
house  to  rights,  is  an  early  and  a  just  proverb  ; 
and  if  husbands  do  not  set  a  proper  example  of 
economy  to  wives,  they  are  not  authorized  in  rail- 
ing at  their  wives'  extravagance.  I  do  not  ad- 
mire invidious  comparisons;  nor  am  I  pleased 
when  I  see  one  city  eulogised  at  the  expense  of 
another  ;  but  I  do  admire  the  Philadelphia  cus- 
tom, of  ladies  goinjj  to  uiarket  ;*  and  I  see  no 
reason  why  ladies  should  not  go  to  market,  as 
well  as  to  go  to  what  is  called  "  a  shopping  ;"  I 
can  perceive  no  difference  in  a  lady's  purchasing 
a  nice  pound  of  butter,  a  basket  of  fruit,  or  a  pair 


FROM  THE  NATIONAL  ADVOCATE. 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

I  am  satisfied  of  one  fact,  and  from  close  per 
sonal  observation,  and  that  is,  a  very  considerable 
and  unnecessary  sum  of  money  is  annually  ex 
pended  in  this  city,  from  the  too  prevailing  cus- 
tom of  sending  servants  to  market,  instead  of  theipheasants,  than  in  purchasing  a  pair  of  shoes,  a 
master  going  himself.  Old  men  will  be  curious  pair  of  gloves,  floss  cotton  or  a  chip  h^t;  in  prin- 
and  prying  into  other  people's  affairs  ;  I  know  it,  ciple  and  in  practice,  it  is  the  same  ;  both,  of  ne- 
and  must  abide  the  censure  ;  bui,  as  I  said  before,  cessity,  are  indispensable.  But  as  I  was  saying, 
I  am  well  off  in  the  world,  and  have  nothing  else;!  do  admire  ti.e  P  liladelphia  ladies,  who  market 
to  do  than  to  look  out  for  the  best  means  of  pro- twice  a  week,  make  all  domestic  purchases,  and 
moting  the  happiness  of  my  fellow  creatures;  soiare  familiar  with  all  the  aicana  of  higgling  and 
I  brushed  up  my  old  cocked  hat,  seized  my  cane,:purchasing  on  the  bes-  terms.  Who  are  they 
and  one  bright  morning  in  spring,  I  took  myjserving  ?  Wny,  their  families.  "  Many  a  time 
stand  near  the  Fly  market,  to  make  observationsland  oft"  have  I  admiieU  those  bewitching  faces; 
on  what  passed  in  that  bustling  and  all-imporlantjwith  pure  red  and  while,  peeping  from  under  a 
place.  Upon  a  moderate  calculation,  I  decidedjdrab  bonnet,  pacing  wuh  modest  steps  up  and 
that  out  of  four  persons  who  came  to  nrrarket,  two  down  a  clean  market,  with  a  nice  looking  little 
were  servants  ;  and  I  had  an  opportunity  of  ob-!girl   behind   with  a  basket  and  a  tin  kettle,  in 


serving  their  separate  e-xpenditures.  A  black 
gentleman,  with  his  wool  nicely  combed,  a  super- 
fine blue  coat,  with  watch  seals,  and  a  large 
basket  on  his  arm,  brushed  up  to  the  butcher.  "  1 


want  four  fine  ribs  and  three  of  the  best  steaks.' 
"You  must  give  me  my  price,  then,"  says  thi 
butcher.  "  I  never  dispute  that,"  snid  the  black 
qfntleman^  "come  weigh  them — here's  the  mo- 
ney." "  Four  cutlets,"  said  he  to  the  veal  but- 
:her,  "  how  much  ?"  "  Twelve  shillings." — 
•'There's  the  shiners."  "  Put  those  fowls  into 
my  basket,  Mr."  said  the  sable  provider,  "  an 
take  out  the  price  from  this  five  dollar  note.'" 
■'  Let  me  have  four  pountls  of  that  salmon — how 
much  is  it  ?"  "  Six  shillings  a  pound."  "  Not 
dear — there's  your  money."  "  Let  me  see,  what 
-Ise  :  Three  dozen  eggs,  sallads,  cranberries — 
Zounds  !  I  shall  have  nothing  left  out  of  my  ten 
dollars." 

In  this  manner  did  an  improvident  master  en-; 


which  the  butter  was  covered  with  fresh  vine 
leaves  and  congealed  with  ice,  a  small  steak,  a 
few  mutton  chops,  a  sallad  or  a  fowl — the  ag- 
gregate of  which  is  not  considerable,  constitute 
their  maximum  of  supplies,  and  thus  is  economy 
promoted  and  comfort  produced.  It  is  very  in- 
judicious to  trust  servants  witn  what  is  the  duty 


♦  Much  as  we  admire  the  essays  of  Howard, 
we  must  dissent  from  him  in  this.  Ladies  should 
only  go  to  market  in  cases  of  lamentable  neces- 
sity, where  the  widowed  mother  is  compelled  to 
submit  to  many  thint;s  revolting  to  female  deli- 
cacy. Let  the  mistiess  rise  early,  wash  and 
dress  her  children,  te.ich  them  the  use  and  value 
of  their  book,  their  needle  and  their  music,  and 
have  her  house  "put  in  order"  while  her  hus- 
band goes  to  market.  He  may  have  strength 
and  courage  to  push  his  way  through  crowds  of 


trust  a  careless  servant  to  cater  for  him,  who, rude  servants,  wagoners  and  fish -women. 
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ot  masters  to  peil'oi-m.     A  servant  may  t'eelsome 
interest  for  his  master  ;  but  not  knowing  the  re 
sources  of  the  master,  he  cannot  study  that  inte 
rest  with   proper    nicety ;  though    it    most   IVe 
qucntly  happens,  that  by  trusting  expenditures  to 
their  care,  tlie  "  superlhix"  loo  generally  finds 
its  way  into  tiieir  pockets. 

HOWARD 

From  the  Practical  American  Gardener. 

Tov  t\\e  \uo\\t\\  of  May. 

Su/i/iorting  Plants  for  Seeds. 
Now   support  the    stems  or    stalks    of  such 


engaged  in.  I'lie  hoe  should  be  used  between 
all  the  rows  and  drills,  and  the  weeds  which  are 
close  to  the  plants,  pulled  up  by  the  hand. 

The  onions,  carrots,  leeks,  ai  d  all  othur  close 
and  low  growing  crops,  should  be  always  kept 
free  from  weeds,  from  the  moment  they  appear 
ubove  ground,  till  grown  to  their  lull  size.  Foi 
llKjse  sown  in  drills,  a  small  hoe  or  a  suitable 
rake,  with  several  short  teeth,  will  answer  well, 
but  where  these  cannot  be  applied,  hand-weeding 
must  be  practised. 

Watering. 
Watering  in  dry  weather,  is  very  necessary, 
not  only  to  the  larger  growth  of  plants  finally 
transplanted,  such  as  cabbages,  ciuliflowers. 
lettuce,  celery.  Sec.  but  more  particularly  to  the 
plants,  as  were  planted  lor  seed.  The  onions,jnewly  transplanted  crops,  whether  young  seed 
leeks,  beets,  carrots,  celery,  cabbages,  cauli  lings,  or  such  as  have  been  pricked  out  into  new- 
flowers,  and  many  others,  whose  stalks  run  uptoibeds.  \  plentiful  watering  should  be  given  to 
great  height,  and  if  they  are  not  properly  sejeach  plant,  inmiediateiy  after  planting  out,  and 


cured  in  due  time,  the  winds  and  heavy  rains  will 
break  them  down.  This  may  be  done  by  driving 
stakes  into  the  ground,  and  fastening  poles  all 
round,  or  in  any  mode  judged  most  suitable, 

Okra. 

The  first  week  in  this  month  will  answer  to 

sow  a  full  crop  of  Okra,  as  the  seeds  will  now 

vegetate  freely,  and  grow  rapidly 

Cardoons. 

The  cardoons,  sown  in  March  and  April,  ought 
now  to  he  thinned  to  about  four  or  five  inches 
distance,  in  order  that  the  plants  which  remain, 
may  have  room  to  grow,  and  gather  sufficient 
strength,  by  next  month,  when  they  should  be 
planted  wliere  they  are  to  remain,  for  landing  up, 
to  blanch. 

Ricinus,  Palma  Christi,  or  Castor  Bean. 

This  pint  may  be  raised  to  great  perfection 
in  the  southern  states,  and  to  some  advantage 
also,  in  the  middle  states.  The  soil  should  be 
richly  manured,  well  pulverized  with  the  hoe,  or 
plough  and  harrow.  The  groui>d  should  be  suf- 
ficiently warmed  by  the  sun,  before  they  are 
planted.  The  time  of  planting  Ifidiati  corn,  will 
answer  for  a  general  rule  for  these  seeds,  that  is, 
from  the  first  to  the  lilieenth  of  this  month,  in  the 
middle  states;  but  the  warm  season  is  scarcely 
long  enough  to  bring  them  to  perfection,  so  as 
to  allow  of  them  as  a  field  crop.  The  furrows 
should  be  about  six  feet  apart,  esch  way,  and  two 
or  three  seeds  planted  at  the  intersections  ;  two 
shovels  of  rotten  manure  should  be  thrown  into 
the  bottom,  and  afterwards  covered  about  three 
inches  with  earth ;  before  dropping  the  seed 
thereon,  cover  them  about  an  inch  or  two  with 
pulverized  good  mould,  keep  them  clean  of 
weeds,  with  the  plougli,  draw  the  earth  three  or 
four  inches  high  about  their  stems,  carefully  take 
all  the  suckers  from  them,  and  in  th.e  soulheri- 
states,  they  will  produce  abundantly.  They  may 
be  gathered  as  they  ripen,  and  when  the  outei 
coat  is  dry,  the  bean  may  be  taken  out,  and  kept 
for  making  oil. 

Destroying  Weeds. 

The  gardener  cannot  be  too  strongly  reminded 
or  the  necessity  of  destroying  weeds  whilst  young. 
The  utmost  attention  must  now  be  given  to  des 
troy  them,  throughout  the  whole  garden,  but 
more  especially  among  the  young  rising  crops. 
It  is  now  the  most  important  work  for  him  to  be 


repeated  occasionally,  until  all  have  taken  root 
and  begin  to  grow. 

Water  should  generally  be  given  late  in  the 
afternoon,  that  the  plants  may  have  as  much  be- 
nefit from  it  as  possible,  before  it  is  exhaled  by 
the  heat  of  the  succeeding  day ;  but  when  it 
cannot  be  done  in  the  evening,  it  may  be  given 
though  more  sparingly,  in  the  morning. 
Wall  and  K.ifialier  Trees. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  nionth,  examine  these 
trees,  and  where  a  superabundance  of  unneces 
sary  shoots  appear,  rub  them  of  carefully,  but  do 
not  destroy  any  fruit  buds. 

Protect  Cherries  from  Birds. 
This  may  be  done  as  soon  as  the  cherries  be- 
gin to  ripen,  by  hanging  nets  over  the  espaliers. 

Thinning  of  Fruit. 
i\pricots,  peaches  and  nectarines,  in  favourable 
seasons,  sometimes  set  abundance  of  fruit,  morp 
than  the  trees  can  properly  nourish  ;  iiierefore 
thin  them  carefully,  leaving  only  a  moderate 
supply. 

Cleaning  the  Fruit  Tree  Borders,  isfc. 

These  borders  should  be  kept  perfectly  free 
from  wceda,  by  hoeing,  &c.  and  all  insects  must 
be  destroyed  as  much  as  possible.  A  small  wa 
ter  engine,  to  throw  water  against  such  trees  as 
are  infested  with  insects,  would  have  a  good  ef 
feet,  and  also  refresh  the  trees  in  dry  weather. 

Sruivberry  filants  will  now  be  coining  into  full 
bearing,  and  if  watered  between  the  rows  occa 
sionally,  the  fruit  will  be  larger  and  more  abun 
dant. 

General  Observatirms. 

Weeds  should  be  destroyed  at  this  season,  in 
all  parts  of  the  nursery,  and  the  hoe  must  be  ap- 
plied whenever  you  can  use  it. 

Be  careful  to  keep  the  seed  beds  of  all  young 
trees  and  shrtibs,  perfectly  clear  from  weeds, 
which  must  always  be  done  by  a  hoe  or  spade, 
and  hand  weeding  the  rows. 

Watering  the  seed-beds. ^?i\\o\\\A  the  weather 
now  prove  dry,  all  the  seed-beds  and  also  the 
evergreens,  such  as  pines  and  firs,  &c.  ought  to 
)e  frcf|uently  watered,  and  care  taken  that  it  is 
not  done  too  hastily,  lest  it  should  wash  the  earth 
om  the  young  roots,  and  expose  them  too  much 
to  the  sun 

.A'fTy  plantations  of  the  wire  curious  and  valu- 
able sorts   of  evergreens  and  flowering  shrubs, 


should  be  watered  ;  if  occasionally  given  to  the 
leaves  and  branches,  as  well  as  to  the  roots,  it 
will  wash  off  any  dirt  which  they  may  have  con- 
tracted. 

Such  plants  as  you  have  in  pots,  should  be 
treated  as  directed  for  those  ol  the  greenhouse 
department. 

Pro/iagating  F.vergreens,  (S'c.  by  Layers. 

Begin  to  propagate  about  the  latter  end  of  this 
month,  evergreens  and  other  slirubs,  by  layers  ; 
take  the  young  shoots  of  the  present  year,  as  they 
do  not  always  succeed  well  from  those  of  the  old 
wood. 

When  the  young  shoots  are  from  eight  to  ten 
or  twelve  inches  long,  lay  them  into  the  earth, 
from  two  to  six  inches  oecp,  according  to  their 
size;  fasten  them  well  with  hooked  pegs,  and  draw 
the  earth  over  the  parts  laid  ;  when  done,  water 
them  moderately,  and  repeat  it  occasionally  ; 
this  will  keep  the  earth  moist,  and  encourage 
their  shooting.  Many  kinds  will  be  rooted  by 
October,  atid  may  then  be  taken  off  and  re- 
moved. 
Shading  and  sifting  Earth  over  the  Seedlings. 

All  the  slow  growing  and  tender  seedlings,  es- 
pecially the  ever-jreens,  should,  after  having 
newly  come  up,  be  shaded  occasionally  from  the 
mid-day  sun  ;  then  sift  some  fine  light  earth  over 
them,  as  much  as  will  cover  their  stems  up  to 
the  seed  leaves. 

Si-edlings  in  Pots  or  Tubs, 

The  pots  and  the   tubs  of  the  more  rare  and 
delicate  seedling  plants,  should  now  be  kept  con- 
stantly in  the  shade,  and  a  little  earth  sifted  over 
them,  as  directed  for  other  seedlings,  will  be  of 
ervice. 


FRIDAY,    MAY    14,   1819. 


OJVCE  FOP  ALL! 
The  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer  has 
good  reason  to  believe,  that  an  itnpression  pre- 
vails to  a  certain  extent,  that  this  paper  will  here- 
after assume  a  political  complexion.  Once  for 
all,  then,  he  declares,  most  explicitly,  that  not  a 
word  of  parly  politics  will  ever  be  allowed  to  en- 
ter its  cohmins.  The  /;)-t!/es.s<=rf  objects  of  the 
paper,  Agriculture  and  Domestic  Fconomy,  are 
its  7-eal  objects :  these  are  of  no  sect  or  party. 
Even  had  the  Editor  the  vanity  to  suppose, 
(which  he  utterly  disclaims)  that  any  thing 
which  he  could  say,  would  have  any  effect,— 
where  is  the  necessity  ?  .'\re  there  not  already 
papers  enough,  w  hose  vocation  it  is,  to  "  fan  the 
embers"  of  party. 

NEW  INVENTIONS. 
The  creative  genius  of  our  enterprising  coun- 
trymen, is  ever  on  the  wing  to  discover  new 
means  of  enhancing  the  conveniences  and  com- 
forts of  public  and  private  esiablikhments. 
Amongst  other  recent  improvements,  there  is 
one  lately  made  by  Coleman  Scllars.  of  Phila- 
lelphia,  in  the  construclion  of  mail-bags,  wagon- 
gears,  istc.  Instead  of  being  sewed  with  shoe- 
maker's thread,  as  formerly,  there  is  not  one 
stitch  of  thread  about  them.     They  are  fasten- 
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ed  altogelher  with  rivets  ;  Uie  st.ams  arc  water 
tight,  they  can  never  rip,  and  there  %youId  seeni 
to  be  scarcely  any  end  to  their  durability.  The 
rivets  are  small  so  as  not  to  increase,  materially, 
the  weight  of  the  gears  ;  and  the  heads  of  the 
rivets  being  made  perfectly  smooth,  no  incon 
venicnce  is  experienced  irom  them. 

SADDLES. 
•  A  very  pleasant  improvement  has  been  made 
in  the  constrnclion  of  the  saddle  seal, some  years 
since,  by  John  Bryan,  of  Kentucky,  which  we 
apprehend  is  not  so  generally  known  and  appre 
cialed  as  it  deserves.  It  consists  in  a  5tce 
spring,  one  end  of  which  fastens  to  the  bar  of  the 
tree,  and  thence  passts  roimd  and  upon  the  tree 
to  the  cantie,  or  hind  jiart  of  tlie  saddle,  where 
the  ends  of  the  two  springs  nearly  meet.  The 
length  webs  which  in  tlie  cornmon  saddles  are 
nailed  fast  at  both  ends  of  the  saddle,  are  in  these 
fastened  to  the  ends  of  the  springs  ;  so  that  we 
should  suppose  the  rider  would  derive,  compara- 
tively speaking,  quite  as  much  relief  from  the 
elasticity  of  this  seat,  as  the  traveller  does  from 
the  springs  of  a  common  carriage,  over  one  tl.at 
has  none.  The  one  we  saw,  was  at  the  shop  of 
a  very  deserving  youns  tradesman,  Thomas  Mac 
kenzie,  who  has  the  patent  right.  The  following 
certificate  from  the  late  Sherifl' of  Calvert  coun- 
ty, testifies  the  superiority  of  saddles  made  on 
this  principle*: — 

May  1st,  1819 

I  hereby  certify,  tliat  I  have  had  in  constant 
vise,  for  three  years,  n  patent  elastic  Saddle,  mad' 
by  Thomas  Mackenzie,  of  Baltimore,  which  ! 
pronounce,  to  be  far  superior  for  case  and  dura- 
bility, to  any  other  saddle  I  ever  before  had. 

JNO.  CLAKE. 

*  Others  who  have  tried  them,  olTer  ttttestjiy 
to  their  sviperiority. 


Present  Prices  of  Maryland  Produce, 

IN  THE  BALTIMORE  MARKET. 
TOBACCO.— Of  this  article,  we  will  state 
particular  sales,  and  their  attendant  circum 
stances,  leaving  the  reader  to  make  his  comments, 
One  hogshead  of  very  superior  Richmond,  has 
sold  within  the  week,  for  .gl4;  twenty  hogs 
heads  of  common  Richmond  tobacco,  has  ais< 
been  sold  at  an  average  price  of  S9.  Of  Prince 
George's  tobacco,  ten  hogsheads,  made  hy  B 
Ogle.  E.-q.  of  the  very  best  quality,  fired  tobacro, 
said  to  be  equal  to  any  ever  brought  from  that 
county,  sold  for  .         .         •         S 1 4  to  1  & 

Elkridge,  good  quality,        .         •  12  to  14 

A  few,  vfiy  fine,  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Poplar  Springs,  for        .  1 7 
On  the  whole,  Upper  Patuxent  tobac- 
co, of  good  quality,  may  be  quoted 

at 12  to  14 

Inferior  quality,      .         •  10  to  12 

WHEAT,  red,  .         .         .  gl  35  to  1  4C 

RYE, 87  to  90  cts 

CORN, 53  to  55 

OATS, 50 

HAY,  prrton,    .         .         .         .         S'StoSO 
BEEF,  buicher's  best,   12  1-2  cents;   V'eal,  pe 
quarter,  fmm  the  wagons,  g!  to   1    25 — do.  but- 
cher's per  lb.   12  1-2  ;  Mutton  8  to  10  ;   Fowls, 
gl  to  1  25  ;  Eggs,  16;  Butter,  37  1-2  lo  50. 


THE  ORDINATION. 

The  following  was  ti>e  order  of  performance, 
at  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Jared  Sparics,  to  the 
pastoral  care  oX  \.\\%  First  Independent  Church 
of  Baltimore,  which  took  place  May  5th,  1819 

1.  Prelude  on  the  organ ;  2.  Introductory  pray- 
er, by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Edes  ;  3.  Eessoii  from  tht 
Scripture,  by  the  Rev.  Mi .  Parker  ;  4.  Ar.them  ; 
5.  Sermon  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chatming ;  6.  Or- 
daining prayer,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  IVare  ;  7.  An- 
them;  8.  Charge,  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Porter;  9 
Address  to  the  Society,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thayer^ 
10.  Right  hand  of  fellowship,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Palfrey;  11.  Concluding  prayer,  by  the  Rev. 
Mr  jYichols  ;  12.  Hymn;  13.  Anthem;  14.  Be- 
nediction ;   1 5.  Voluntary  on  the  organ. 

It  is  stated  in  the  London  papers,  that  an  in 
fusion  o{  authoxantum  odoratum,  or  early  vernal 
sweet-scented  meadow-grass,  from  old  meadows 
well  fed  and  mowed,  and  well  got  up,  has  been 
proved  to  be  more  agreeable  and  nutritious  than 
any  that  is  to  be  made  from  any  tea  that  can  be 
produced  from  China.  This  tea  is  odoriferous 
and  sacharine  ;  it  is  said  lo  be  nutritions,  exhiia 
rating,  and,  instead  of  relaxing,  to  give  a  tone  to 

he  fibres  of  the  stomach  ;  to  create  appetite,  and 
promote  digestion.  The  gentleman  who  is  said 
lo  have  made  the  discovery,  has  been  called  by 
liis  female  friends,  "  Emperor  of  Hayteu."  A 
species  of  grass,  found  in   North  Carolina,  has 

ong  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  China  tea,  pro 
diicing  an  excellent  and  wholesome  beverage,  to 
which  the  inhabitants  are  very  partial. 


THRESHING  MACHINE. 

Numerous  schemes  have  been  proposed  as  la- 
bour saving  substiuites  for  the  common,  tedious 
method  of  separating  grain  from  the  stiaw  by  the 
ase  of  the  flail,  or  the  less  cleanly,  and  more  la- 
borious process,  of  treading  it  out. 

These  machines  have,  generally,  be:  n  found, 
on  trial,  very  complicated,  expensive,  and  difB- 
cult  to  be  kept  in  order,  but  we  have  just  seen 
one,  patented  by  an  ingenious  mechanic  of  this 
city.  Mr.  Thomas  Maufield,  which  seems  to 
unite  simplicity  of  construction  vvith  sufficient 
power,  and  little  expense  ;  he  calcuiaics  it  will 
clean  fifty  bushels  per  day,  with  two  hands  and  a 
boy  lo  attend  it.  The  wheat  's  to  be  struck  by 
twelve  double-jointed  flails  •.  lin  the  space  of 
twenty  six  inches;  and  by  the  feeding  roller  the 
wheat  passes  under  these  flails,  at  the  rate  of 
ninety  inches  in  a  minute.  The  machine  works 
a  fan,  and  cleans  the  wheal  by  the  same  opera- 
tion. We  tiuEi  he  will  find  no  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining that  encouragement  and  assistance,  for 
the  want  of  which  many  deserving  mechanics, 
as  well  as  tne  public,  lose  the  benefit  of  their  in- 
genious and  useful  inventions. 


To  arrest  Horses  in  the  act  of  running  off.—K 
German  writer  stiggests  a  simple  method  ofslop- 
oing  horses  from  running  away.  The  plan  is,  to 
ave  triiiids  so  attached  to  the  head  stall  of  the 
bridle,  that  by  drawing  a  check  rein,  fixed  for 
tliat  purpose,  the  blinds  will  immediately  close 
)ver  the  eyes,  and  by  confounding  the  horse, 
•ompel  him  throu'^jh  fear,  lo  stop  immediately 
If  the  plan  be  found  to  answer,  it  ought  to  be 
'.doptcd,  particulaity  in  the  case  of  all  public 
stashes.  The  line  from  the  blind  might  be  fast 
ened  to  the  front  of  the  stage,  so  that  any  passen 
ger  might  pull  it,  in  case  of  accident  lo,  or  ab 
sence  of  the  driver. 

It  is  confidently  aflfirmed,  that  the  most  ungo 
vcrnable  horse  or  mule   may  be    subdued   and 
made  quite  traclahle,  by  stopping  his  ears  wit 
wool  or  cotton  .so  as  to  jire-uenl  his  hearing. 


Earthtiuakes.—K  letter  from  Palermo,  of  the 
4th  inst.  received  on  Saturd-.y,  contains  the  fol 

owing  particulars:.^ — "  V\'e  have  had  most  dread 
ful  weather  here  these  last   fourteen  days,  with 

hree  heavy  shocks  of  an  earthquake,  which  has 
done  much  mischief  on  the  south-east  part  oftlie 
island,  throwing  down  churches  and  destroying 
whole  villages.  Much  ilaniage  has  also  taken 
place  aiming  the  shipping ;  but  I  am  happy  to 
say,  ihat  nothing  of  consequence  has  happened 
liere."  Letters  from  Messina  of  the  3d,  from 
N'aples    of  the   9th,    were    also    received ;    bu' 

hough  they  remove  all  doubts  of  the  safety  of 
Messina,  llu.y  contain  no  particulars  of  the  de 
vasiation  mentioned  in  the  Palermo  letter. 


BRICK  MAKING. 

As  the  most  beautiful  theories,  when  reduced 
to  practice,  often  develope  some  unforeseen  de- 
fect ;  so  miniature  machines,  however  symelri- 
cal  in  their  proportions,  and  apparently  well 
adapted  lo  secure  the  advantages  proposed,  fre- 
quently disclose  some  undiscovered  and  incura- 
ble incongr\iity  of  arrangement  in  their  jiarts,  or 
some  defect  in  their  principle,  which  renders 
them  useless  when  we  attempt  to  put  them  in 
practical  operation. 

We  will  not  say,  that  this  will  be  the  case  with 
Stewart's  machine  for  making  bricks — on  the 
contrary,  it  appears  to  us  to  be  perfectly  feasi- 
ble— its  operation  is  easy  and  beautiful.  We 
have  hopes  of  .having  a  cut  to  illustrate  its  con- 
struction The  inventor  supposes  it  will  save 
I  he  labour  of  200  hands.  In  the  volume  of 
"  Archives  ol  New  Inventions,  for  the  year  1817," 
a  French  work,  amongst  other  things,  there  is  a 
memoiandum  of  a  sample  of  porcelain,  and  a 
machine  lor  manufacturing  bricks,  by  M.  Le- 
gros  D'jinizy,  which  is  said  lo  be  capable  of 
m.iking  8000  tiles  or  bricks  in  one  day,  but 
the  principles  of  the  machine  are  not  described  ; 
neiiher  is  ils  capacity  by  any  means  equal  to 
what  Mr.  Stewart  says  can  be  done  with  his. 


Jnagrnm. —  It  is  a  curious  coincidence,  that 
the  words  "  Prince  Regent"  should  form  the  ana- 
gram, O.  P.  en  pretence. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


From  the  Memoirs  of  the  Philadelphia  J^vicul- 
tiiral  Society. 

?s'ot\ces  foY  a  XowwgTaviweY, 

Particularly  one  on  Worn  Lands;    being  sonne 
rudiments  for  an  Epitome  of  Good  Husbandry 
and  subjects  promotive  of  its  prosperity. 

WITH  NOTES  BY  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  FARMER. 

Farm  Yard  to  be  laid  out  on  a  good  Plan.  Water 
introduced  and  Stoch  confined. 

I.  You  cannot  be  too  careful  in  forming  the 
filan  of  your  farm-yard  ;  (the  magazine  and  la- 
boratory of  your  principal  stores  for  artificial 
fertility,)  calculated  ultimately  for  your  improv- 
ed farm.  But  begin  with  such  parts  of  your 
farm  buildings  and  accommodations  as  suit  its 
present  slate  of  culture  ;  and  add  such  conve- 
niences, as  ci^'cumstances  from  time  to  time 
require. 

If  no  water  be  in  your  yard,  dig  a  well, 
promptly,  and  confine  your  stock  from  Novem- 
ber to  May  ;  never  permitting  them  to  wander 
after  water,  the  provender  of  the  stalk-field,  or 
the  miserable  fogge  of  other  fields  ;  in  which 
they  empty  themselves,  gain  little  nourishment, 
and  uselessly  scatter  their  dung,  the  fenilizint; 
qualities  whereof  are  thus  given  to  the  winds, 
and  only  a  dry  and  inert  remnant  left,  for  future 
benefit.  The  stalks  and  husks  of  Indian  corn, 
should  be  brought  home  for  feed  and  manure  ; 
instead  of  being  wastefully  browsed,  and  trodden 
down  by  wandering  cattle.  Let  not  a  hoof,  un- 
necessarily, leave  your  yard,  or  stables  ;  not  how 
ever,  neglecting  to  give  them  proper  exercise, 
within  the  enclosure,  or  if  out  of  it,  let  them  sn 
remain  only  during  the  time  employed  in  such 
exercise ;  or  in  the  services  required  from  them. 

Yard  to  be  stored  with  all  attainable  /lutrcscible 
nubstances  ;  to  be  mixed  luilh  the  dung  and 
urine  in  a  pen  or  stercorary.  Valuable  quali- 
ties o/' urine.     Aight  soil. 

II.  Hawl  into  your  yard,  a  sufficiency  of  every 
[jiitrcscible  substance,  within  reasonable  distance; 
ind  often  clean  up  your  muck.  Have  a  pen,  or 
itercorary,  of  solid  masoniy,  with  its  bottom 
saved,  or  composed  of  sound  and  well  compact- 
id  cKiy.     Your  manure  gathered  into  your  pen, 

^r  stercorary,  should  be  secured  against  the  f  reari- 
ng of  cattle,  which,  by  excUidinsj  air,  prevents 
he  necessary  fermentation  ;  a  reasonable  degree 
^vhereofis  essential,  although  when  excessive  it 


slu.uld  Ih-  checked.  Sir  H.  Davy's  discussion 
on  this  subject,  shows  one  side  of  the  question 
and  e.xpcrience  must  teach  the  other.  Mix 
earth  with  your  fermenting  litter,  or  muck,  ra 
her  than  li?)ie,  until  the  fermentation  be  sufK 
ciently  advanced.  If  your  stercorary  I)e  roofed 
or  thatched,  it  will  be  the  more  perfect. (a)  Have 
pits,  secured  from  leakages,  to  collect  the  drain 
ings  of  dung,  and  the  urine  of  horses  and  cattle — 
the  moat  valuable  excrements.  Human  urine  is 
also  surprisingly  beneficial ;  and,  generally,  (ae 
it  regards  rural  economy)  wasted.  Prejudice 
and  ridicule  are  alive,  when  it  is  asserted,  that 
it  is  preferred  by  horses  and  cattle  to  sr.lt ;  and 
is  to  them,  salutary  as  a  medicine,  as  well  as  e 
condiment  promotive  of  health,  and  consequent 
profit.*  Our  Germans  have  been  long  acquainted 
with  its  uses ;  and,  a  late  publication  in  England, 
shows  it  powers  and  efficacy,  as  well  for  domestic 
animals,  as  for  fertilizing  the  soil,  when  diluted 
and  judiciously  applied.  Immense  collections  of 
||  might  be  made,  not  only  in  cities,  towns,  inns 
and  manufactories,  but  on  every  farm.  Human 
ordure,  or  tiight  soil,  however  contemptuously 
regarded  by  us,  has  been  long  used  in  eastern 
countries,  as  the  most  valuable  manure.  In  some 
parts  of  Europe,  it  has  for  some  time  past,  be 
come  an  object  of  attention.  It  offensive  qualities 
are  readily  corrected  by  lime. 

Fall  filoughing  ;  its  advantages.  Corn-grub,  or 
Cutworm.  Soddy  grounds  ;  how  to  treat  them. 
The  Roller,  and  its  uses.  Farm  luell,  on  a 
small  scale,  rather  than  extensively  and  negli- 
gently. Hessian  Fly.  Mix  earths,  and  plough 
in  green  manures.     Composts. 

III.  Plough  and  harroiv  soddy  fields  in  the 
fall  and  add  lime,  harrowed  in  at  that  season,  ii 
it  be  within  your  power.  In  addition  to  otiiei 
advantages  of  this  operation,  you  will    thereby 


Many  years  ago,  a  German  woman  kept  cows, 
in  a  town  in  Maryland  ;  and  derived  a  plentiful 
support  from  the  sale  of  milk,  cream,  and  but- 
er.  Her  cows  were  remarkable  for  their  good- 
ly appearance,  and  every  body  preferred  dealing 
with  her,  to  being  supplied  by  other  cow-keepers, 
r-lnvy  was  excited  ;  and  she  was  narrowly  watch- 
ed. At  length  it  was  discovered,  by  her  rivals, 
that  she  daily  emptied  the  coiuenls  of  the  urina 
into  the  food  of  her  cows.  She  acknowledged 
this  to  have  been  the  magical  cause  of  the  supe 
riority  of  her  butter  and  cream.  Dut-when  the 
secret  was  discovered,  she  could  sell  no  more  of 
the  celebrated  articles,  which  had  theretofore 
been  so  universally  admired.  It  is  only  by  stealth, 
that  such  prejudices  can  be  prevented,  or  sub 
duedjby  a  conquest  over  the  imagination. 


escape,  either  wholly,  or  lor  the  most  pjrt,  the 
annoyances  of  the  corn  grubs.  In  what  mode 
destruction  of  the  grubs,  or  the  eggs  of  their 
parent,  (be  it  a  beetle  or  what  it  may  ;  for  on  this 
subject,  there  are  varieties  of  opinion)  is,  by 
these  operations,  accomplished,  or  their  ravages 
prevented,  is  a  subject  of  laudable  curiosity  and 
speculation  :  but  the  fact  of  the  purpose  being 
achieved,  is  all-important ;  and  in  numerous 
instances,  incontesiibly  proved.  ThaV  spring 
ploughing  is  generally  inefficacious,  is  too  fre- 
quently and  fatally  known.  Instances  of  failure 
)  produce  the  effect  mentioned,  by  fall  plough- 
ing, have  been  adduced.  On  examination  into 
the  facts  of  some  it  is  found,  that  the  operation 
has  not  been  performed  either  well,  or  in  due 
time,  and  only  partially;  and  in  other  cases,  ei- 
ther uncommon  grub  years,  or  other  peculiar 
circumstances,  have  occurred.  The  great  ba- 
lance of  facts  is,  most  assuredly,  favourable  to  this 
practice,  and  warrants  its  adoption.  It  is  so  be- 
neficial in  other  respects,  that  it  should  be  follow- 
ed, even  without  regard  to  its  effects  on  the  grub. 
Some  acute  diseases  defy  common  remedies ; 
and  dams  and  mounds  resist  common  floods,  yet 
yield  to  extraordinary  inundations.  Neverthe- 
less, medicine  and  medical  skill,  and  preven- 
tives of  overflows  should  not  be  set  at  naught ; 
nor  should  any  beneficial  operation  in  husbandry 
be  disregarded,  because  it  does  not  in  every  in- 
stance succeed. 

Fall  ploughing  enables  you  to  plant  corn  ear- 
ly :  and  it  is  better  thus  to  risk  spring  frosts ; 
which  do  less  injury  to  your  plants,  thaii  do  ear- 
ly frosts,  in  autumn,  to  the  corn  fully  grown. 

It  is  alleged  by  several  highly  respectable  far- 
mers, that,  in  holes  made  near  the  hills,  with  a 
pointed  stick,  inconceiveable  numbers  of  grubs 
have  perished,  (b)  In  a  letter  to  the  Society,  on 
the  information  of  one  who  actually  experi- 
enced the  fact,  it  appears,  that,  by  a  ditch  dug 
lor  the  purpose,  across  a  field,  the  passage  of 
Cutworms  from  a  field,  which  had  been  destroy- 
ed, to  one  injured,  was  obstructed  :  and  six  bu- 
shels of  grubs  were  thus  collected,  (c)  This 
would  seem  indubitably  to  prove  them  to  be  mi- 
gratory ;  and  to  show  the  consequences  of  leav- 
ing part  of  a  field  unploughed  in  the  autumn; 
which  affords  harbour  for  grubs,  which  may  from 
thence  wander  over  the  fall  ploughed  portion. 
Several  farmers  have  escaped  the  grub,  by  steep- 
ing the  seed  corn  in  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  rol- 
ling it  in  plaster. 

Soddy  grounds  should  be  relied,  and  well  har- 
rowed, in  the  direction  of  the  furrows,  after  be- 
ing brol.en  up  so  deeply,  as  lo  place  beyond  ve- 
getation, the  sod  ;  and  by  thus  excluding  air, 
And  by  clean,  shallow,  and  frequent  stiiTing,  so 
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as  not  to  distuib  it,  to  promote  its  decay  without 
a  capacity  to  grow.  The  dead  fibres,  (nature's 
retoratives,)  are  thus  retained  in  the  soil,  for  ap- 
propriate manures — Lime,  Plaster,  Marie,  &c. 
to  co-operate  with.  The  sod  left  on  edge, 
either  dries  uselessly,  or  vegetates  with  all  its 
pests. 

The  Roller  is  too  little  used  ;  and  mistakenly, 
supposed  to  consolidate  too  much  :  whereas  it 
crushes  and  separates  clods,  and  loosens  the  soil. 
On  clay  and  heavy  ground,  the  S/dky  Roller  if 
best,  as  it  is  on  all  hide-bound  surfaces — of  mea- 
dows and  mowing  grounds  particularly ;  but. 
like  all  operations,  rolling  must  be  performed 
judiciously,  and  adapted  to  soils  and  circumstan- 
ces. Few,  indeed,  are  the  soils  on  which  it  is 
not  highly  beneficial. 

Sow  no  more  ground,  with  winter  gvain  especi- 
ally, than  you  can  perfectly  till  and  manure;  one 
well  dressed  acre,  being  worth  many  negligently 
treated.  Manure,  gootl  tillage,  and  late  sowing, 
which  latter  is  only  justified  by  tlie  two  former, 
are  guards  against  the  Hessian  Fly.  If  even  to 
good  farming,  misfortune  occurs,  losses  are  not 
accompanied  by  self  reproach.  Shed  Oats,  or 
that  grain  sown  with  the  wlicat,  sometimes  at- 
tracts the  Fly,  by  its  being  more  forward  and 
tempting  ;  for  this  insect  has  no  prediliction 
for  wheat,  although  our  interest  to  this  grain,  in- 
duces our  peculiar  attention  to  its  misfortunes  ; 
but  like  Radishes  sown  with  Turnips,  success 
does  not  always  attend  the  experiment,  though 
well  worthy  of  trial. 

If  you  cannot  get  lime,  or  animal  manure, 
mix  earths  of  difierent  qualities  and  textures,  or 
plough  in  green  manures,  such  as  buckwlieat, 
clover,  Ecc.  Turn  them  in  deep,  to  prevent 
■evaporation  in  gasses,  which  would  occur  in  sum 
iner  fallows,  superficially  ploughed. 

For  comjiosts,  move  old  fences,  and  plough 
up  their  scitcs  ;  thus  destroying  hedge-rows,  ant' 
other  nuisances  ;  and  mix  tussocks,  weeds,  (cut 
before  going  to  seed,)  and  all  putrescible  substan 
ces,in  long  and  low  beds,  to  be  turned  by  the 
plough.  Go  in;oyuur  uoods,  and  compost  leaves 
and  wood  soil ;  also  use  mould  from  low  places, 
washed  thither  by  rains  and  floods,  and  throw 
out  the  beds  of  stai^nant  ponds,  Lime  with  the 
latter,  is  beneficial,  and  plaster  operates  wonder- 
fully with  the  former,  on  the  decayed  vegetable 
matter,  as  do  ashes  on  pond  or  river  mud.  Plas 
Ler,  in  compost  in  which  vegetable  matter  is  mix- 
ed, is  more  beneficial  than  lime.  Whether  salt  be 
or  not  a  manure,  is  not  well  ascertained;  but  it  has 
had  success  in  smalt  quantities.  The  Chinese 
make  much  use  of  sea  water  as  manure,  on 
lands  near  their  coasts  ;  and  those  in  the  interior 
scatter  salt  over  their  fields,  before  they  are  tilled. 
The  same  practice  is  pursued  in  Hindo'jslan. 

(^To  be  continued.) 

NOTES, 
(a)  The  following  cut  presents  the  form  of  a 
STiiRConAiiY,  or,  to  speak  inore  plainly,  manure 
fun  ;  for,  of  all  things,  we  most  dislike  hard 
woirN.  particularly  in  writings  like  these.  We 
arc  J;.  '';ed  for  this  cut,  to  the  politeness  of  Iht 
Editor  ci  !he  "Globe,"  a  valuable  periodical 
publication,  in  New  York.  A  plan  of  one  of 
hese  manure  pens,  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  vo- 


lume of  the  Memoirs  ot  the  Philadelphia  Ag 
cultural  Society,  represented  more  minutely  than 
this  one;  with  valuable  remarks,  by  that  zealous 
and  enlightened  friend  of  the  plough,  Judge  Pe 
FERS  ;  and  much  to  be  learned  from  the  writings 
of  Josiah  Quincy,  Esq.  on  the  construction  and 
uses  of  the  Slercorary. 

These  contrivances,  however,  we  think,  art 
rather  to  be  regarded  as  refinements,  requiring 
much  labour,  and  involving  much  expense;  there 
fore,  better  suited  to  the  condition  of  wealthy 
'.nen,  who  have  already  progressed  extensively 
in  agricultural  improvements. 

For  the  present,  we  should  be  glad  to  see  Ma 
ryland  farmers  improve,  were  it  only  so  far  as 
lo  have  well  constructed  farm  pens  even  witli 
thatched  covers,  so  as  to  confine  and  water  thei 
cattle  in  nvell  littered  pens,  through  the  whok- 
winter.  If  they  will  only  do  that  much,  the  in- 
crease of  manure,  fertility,  produce,  and  gaii 
will  soon  enable  them  to  do  more. 

PROPER  SITUATION  FOR  A  DU.NGHILL. 

"  The  situation  best  calculated  for  the  site  of 
a  dunghill,  is  that  which  is  nearest  to  a  level 
with  a  botiom  capable  of  retaining  aioisture,  and 
if  possible,  covered  with  a  shade.  The  whole 
should  be  enclosed  with  a  wall  of  at  least  four  oi 
five  feet  in  height,  with  an  open  space  at  one  end 
for  carting  away  the  dung.  If  the  bottom  is  not 
clay,  it  should  be  laid  with  it,  and  paved  above, 
ither  with  broad  flags,  or  the  common  paving 
stones,  used  for  streets.*  At  the  end  opposite 
to  where  the  opening  is  left,  a  reservoir  should 
be  dug,  which  might  either  be  lined  with  clay, 
and  built  round  with  stone,  or  fitted  with  a  wood 
en  cistern,  made  water-tight,  into  which  a  pump 
sliould  be  put  for  drawing  off  the  moisture 
daily. 

This  reservoir  should  be  situated  at  the  most 
depending  part  of  the  dunghill,  with  an  opening 
in  the  wall  immediately  opposite  to  it.  The 
pavement  should  have  a  number  of  channels,  of 
at  least  five  or  six  inches  deep,  and  the  same 
width,  all  tending  towards  the  opening  ;  these 
channels  should  be  well  paved,  and  filled  with 
lirushwood  before  the  dung  is  laid  down  ;  by 
which  means  they  will  be  kept  open,  and  the  mois 
lure  find  a  ready  passage  to  the  reservoir.  For 
belter  explaining  the  idea,  we  refer  the  readei 
lo  the  annexed  plan  of  a  dunghill,  with  the  pro- 
posed channel  and  reservoir. 

Every  dunghill  should  be  so  situated  as  to 
have  its  longest  sides  run  from  east  to  west,  sur 
rounded  by  a  wall  ;  and  covered  with  a  roof — 
The  wall  on  tlie  south  side  of  the  dunghill  should 
be  of  such  a  height,  as  to  prevent  entirely  the 
sun's  rays  from  touching  the  dung,  on  the  other 
three  sides,  however,  there  is  no  necessity  for  ils 
being  so  high  ;  six  feet  from  the  ground  will  be 
quite  sufficient ;  and  the  roof  can  be  supported 
by  pillars,  as  in  the  figure. 

The  expense  of  a  roof,  which  need"  only  be 
thatched,  will  soon  be  compensated,  not  only  by 
the  superior  quality  of  the  dung,  but  by  the  con- 
veniences which  it  will  afford  ;  as  it  may  easily 
be  converted  either  into  a  pigeon-house,  a  poul- 


try-house, or  a   store  for  the  smaller  husbandry 
utensils. 

Fis.  1. 


*The  American  Farmer  may  find  it  convC' 
nient  to  lay  a  floor  of  thick  plank. 


Fig.  2. 
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Fig  1.  Represents  an  elevation  of  the  building 
ior  the  reception  of  dung  ;  B.  the  reservoir  ; 
C.  the  pump  ;  D.  the  roof. 

Fig.  2.  Represents  the  ground  plan;  A.  the 
main  channel  leading  to  the  reservoir  ;  a,  a,  a,  a, 
the  side  channels,  terminating  in  the  main  one,  A. 

4dvantagcs  attending  Dunghills  constructed  in 
this  way. 
The  advantages  attending  this  sort  of  dunghill, 
will  appear  at  first  sight.  The  wall,  by  confin- 
ing the  dung,  will  keep  it  from  being  scattered 
about  and  lost,  and  will  also  preserve  the  sides  of 
the  dunghill  from  being  dried  and  rendered  use- 
less, by  the  action  of  the  air.  The  shade  will 
keep  it  from  being  chilled  or  deprived  of  its 
sails,  by  the  rain  passing  through  it ;  the  'vall 
will  also  prevent  the  moisture  from  escaping  at 
the  sides,  and  conduct  it  to  the  bottom.  The 
pavement  will  prevent   it  from  sinking  into  tho 

arth  ;  and  the  channel  will  cond'.ict  it  to  the  re- 
servoir ;  from  whence  it  can  be  drawn  by  a  pump 
into  a  barrel  placed  into  a  cart,  and  either  spread 
immediately  upon  the  field,  or  mixed  with  other 

ubstances  into  a  compost,  or  thrown  upon  the 
dunghill  itself,  it  being  the  best  of  all  fermentsj 


7'o  increaie  the  Quantity  oj" Manure. 
The  quantity  of  manure  may  be  increased  by 
laying  a  layer  of  earth,  leaves  of  trees,  or  any 
other  suitable  substance,  on  the  bottom;  and 
similar  layers  may  be  laid  throughout  the  dung- 
hill, the  moisture  passing  through  them,  the 
same  being  returned  from  the  reservoir,  will 
completely  saturate  them  ;  the  entire  will  under- 
go a  fermentation,  and  produce  a  vast  quantity  of 
manure;  a  quantity  wliich  can  be  so  increased, 
that  the  farm  may  be  kept  in  a  state  of  constant 
and  profitable  productiveness.  The  buildings 
siiould  be,  if  possible,  so  placed,  tliat  the  urine 
from  the  stable,  cow-house,  kc.  would  pass  by  a 
hannel  into  the  reservoir. 
(/;)  This  reminds  us  of  the  poor  French  pri- 
soner released  in  England,  and  being  destitute  ot 
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the  means  of  getlinjj    home,  pulveribcd    same  ij;ei'ous  to  the  government  of  society.    And  fron" 


rotten  «ood  and  putting  it  up  nicely  in  very  smal 
papers,  sold  it  at  the  fare,  for  "  Flea  Poivder'' 
of  magical  cfTicacy.  At  the  close  of  his  success 
ful  speculation,  some  purchaser  bethought  him 
to  inquire  how  the  "/joot/cr"  was  to  bc«/;/;//ff/ — 
"  Dat,"  said  the  Frenchman,  "  dat  be  une  autre 
chose  :  nie  suppose  you  squeese  him  on  the 
back  of  he  neck,  and  wen  he  open  his  moute 
you  \ill  put  a  de  pooder  down  he  trote." — So 
witli  the  grubs  :  if  we  could  make  small  pit  falls 
enough  to  catch  them  all,  they  might,  doubtless 
be  destroyed  ;  but  querc,  ought  not  the  holes  to 


some  unaccountable  cause,  so  well  fousidcd  has 
it  been  supposed,  that  few  have  presumed  to 
question  its  truth.  Undoubtedly  it  originated  ii 
the  contemplation  of  such  establishments  in  othci 
countries,  particularly  in  England.  Without  any 
allowance  for  the  high  colouring  of  the /licttucs 
generally  presented  to  our  view,  there  are  rea 
sons  e'.iough  to  persuade  us  that  the  opinion  is 
altogether  erroneous,  especially  so  in  regard  to 
our  own  country, 

The  magnitude  of  the  evil,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
thought  to  spring  from  large   collections  of  la- 


be  Aci.'f^with  something  of  higher  relish  to  thejbourers,  must  be"  greater  in  England  than  it  can 

worm,  than  the  corn  .?  be  in    the    United    States.     The  population  of 

(c)  The  Editor  recollects,  that  some  ten  or  Great  Britain  exceeds  that  of  the  United  St-tes 


twelve  years  since,  in  the  neigbourhood  of  West 
River,  in  Anne  Arundel  county,  a  kind  of  worm, 
or  caterpillar,  cut  off  whole  fields  of  corn,  near 
the  ground,  in  a  few  days  ;  he  particularly  recol- 
lects seeing  them  in  a  field,  on  the  land  of  John 
Johns,  Esq.  and  that  ditches  were  cut,  perhaps 
about  a  foot  deep,  to  stay  their  progress  from  one 
field  to  another.  Whether  it  had  the  desired  e 
feet  he  does  not  know.  He  thinks,  the  march  of 
those  destroying  legions,  was  sotiih^mrd.  Quere. 
Were  these  the  common  corn  grub  worm,  and 
may  they  not  make  their  appearance  in  ^uch 
numbers  periodically,  as  the  locust  is  said  to  do  ? 
What  seasons  or  soils  are  most  productive  ot 
them  ?  And  what  changes  of  form  and  character 
do  they  undergo  .'  Why  do  not  country  fihysi 
ciann,  who  often  unite  the  vocations  of  the  lancet 
and  the  plor^gh  ;  who  have  the  means,  and  ought 
to  have  the  science  requisite  for  such  studies  ; 
why  do  they  not  turn  their  attention  more  to 
these  things  ? 

"A  wit's  a  feather  and  a  chief's  a  rod— 
•  "A  useful  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God." 


FOR  THE  J  MERICAN   F.IRMER. 

DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES. 

Had  we  anticipated  the  masterly  and  patriotic 
address  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  the  pro- 
motion of  domestic  industry,  before  the  publica- 
tion of  our  first  number  on  domestic  manufac- 
tures, we  should  gladly  have  remained  silent : 
we  should  have  blushetl  to  speak  on  subjects  to 
be  simultaneously  discussed  in  a  manner  far 
transcending  our  ability.  And  now,  could  we 
know  that  all  readers  of  the  American  Farmer, 
would  peruse  the  numbers  of  that  excellent  ad- 
dress, no  more  of  our  comparatively  trifling  es- 
says should  appear.  But  our  belief  to  the  con- 
trary, and  the  expectation  which  may  have  been 


The  extent  of  the  former  is  not  probably  more 
than  one  twentieth  of  that  of  the  latter.  So  that 
if  all  her  factories  were  equally  scattered  over 
all  our  states,  their  magnitudes  would  be  vastly 
diminished  or  otherwise  the  distances  between 
them  would  be  vastly  increased.  In  either  case. 
{/■  the  moral  and  fiolitical  state  of  the  tivo  conn 
tries  were  the  same,  such  tumultuous  assemblages 
of  manufacturers,  as  we  are  informed,  some 
times  rise  up  in  England  and  threaten  to  shake 
the  throne  of  the  kingdom,  could  never  be  form 
ed  in  the  United  States.  Besides  Great  Britain 
manufactures  enough  to  supply  three  or  four 
times  her  own  population:  our  object  is  to  sup- 
ply only  our  own.  We  should  not  therefore 
need  more  than  one  third  or  one  quarter,  of  the 
number  of  hands  she  employs  ;  supposing  our 
use  of  machinery  proportionably  as  extensive  as 
hers.  If  then  we  had  as  many  manufacturers  as 
would  be  requisite  to  supply  our  own  demand, 
and  all,  from  one  extremity  of  the  Union  to  the 
other,  should  assemble  together,  they  could  not 
possibly  endanger  our  government,  nvere  it  as 
grievous  as  that  of  Great  Britain  ;  inasmuch  as 
hers  continues  to  stand  the  stoutest  blows  of  all 
her  own  manufacturers,  three  or  four  times  the 
number  we  require,  and  capable  too  of  being 
concentrated  to  a  point  with  the  twentieth  part  of 
the  travel,  and  of  course,  in  the  twentieth  part  of 
the  time,  vrhich  would  be  requisite  in  our  coun- 
try 

But  the  moral  and  political  state  of  the  two 
countries  are  by  no  means  the  same.  The  go 
vernment  and  taxcsof  England  produce  an  effect 
among  all  classes  of  her  people,  especially  the 
labouring  classes,  whose  wages  arejixed  at  th 
minimum  price  of  the  bread  and  water  of  human 
u/jsistance,  which  can  never  be  produced  by  the 
mild  government  and  liberal  principles  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  And  would  it  not 
be  gratifying  to  the  feelings  of  every  Americ.in 
citixen,  to  rellect  that  the  garmeius,  he  wears, 
are  the  workmanship  of  men  enjoying  the  bless- 
ings of  his  own  happy  governmt  nt,  well  fiaid for 
his  labour,  and  not  com/ielled  to  wjrkfor  a  few 


justly  excited,  must  be  our  apology  for  coniinu 

ing    our  numbers.     We  are   happy  to   find,  inl/jeiice  a  wf^X-,  scarcely  sufficient  to  prevent  star 

what   we  have  seen  of  that  grand   production,  vation  ;  and  if  he  pays  a  few  cents  in  the  yard 


some  notions  whicli  we  had  conceived,  fully  con 
firmed  ;  and  we  hope,  not  a  little  praise  may  be 
rendered  to  its  autlior,  if  some  of  the  bright  rays, 
it  has  shed  upon  ourselves,  should  be  occasional- 
ly but  faintly  reflected  upon  our  readers. 

There  has  long  pre'  ailed  an  opinion  that  ma- 
nufacturing establishmeits  are;  in  their  effect!, 
and  tendency,  injurious  to  the  morals  and  dan 


more  for  domestic  manufacture  on  account  of 
he  more  liberal  wages  of  the  workmen  ;  would 
not  his  heart  swell  with  the  noblest  feelings  of 
'uimanity  on  considering  the  cause  of  his  paying 
it ! 

But  what  has  been  taken  for  granted  is  not 
true.  It  does  not  appear  from  facts,  that  manu- 
facturers, even  in  England,  are  more  debased, 


more  immoial  or  wicked,  than  other  classes  of 
people.  The  contrary  seems  well  established. 
According  to  the  latest  and  most  correct  com- 
putations oioff'inders  and  Itauficrs  in  England,  it 
appears,  that  their  number  in  the  manufacturirig 
counties,  in  proportion  to  the  po\)ulation,  is  uni- 
formly far  less  than  in  the  agricultural  counties. 
In  Lancashire,  Yorkshire  and  Stafford,  manufac- 
turing coiMUies,  the  offenders  are  only  one  in 
2500  ;  in  Norfolk,  Kent  and  Surrey,  agricultural 
ones,  they  are  one  in  1600.*  Tiiis  is  an  unde- 
niable fact.  Thus  then  the  introduction  of  ma- 
nufactures would  tend  to  improve  the  morals  of 
an  agricultural  people.  And  this,  however  con- 
trary to  the  prevailing  faith,  appears  not  impro- 
bable, when  we  reflect  that  idleness  is  the  mother 
of  mischief ,  and  that  labourers  in  factories,  men, 
women  and  children,  are,  in  general,  pretty 
busily  employed,whiIe  thousands  among  the  fami- 
lies denominated  agricultural, are  idle  and  roving 
a  great  portion  of  their  time,  during  which,  they 
cannot  be  innocent. 

Nor  do  we  believe  that  there  can  be  found 
more  evil,  in  a  given  number  of  labourers  in  fac- 
tories, than  exists  in  an  equal  number  of  the  in- 
habitants of  a  city,  especially  a  port,  which,  how- 
ever small,  affords  the  greatest  possible  facility 
for  the  generation  and  propagation  of  corruption 
in  morals.  The  seeds  of  all  sorts  of  evil  are 
plentifully  sown,  and  they  spring  up  and  produce 
abundance  of  fruits. 

There  is  no  evil  in  the  nature  of  the  labour 
itself.  No  person  can  be  contaminated  with  the 
loom,  any  more  than  with  the  axe  or  with  the 
plough.  And  all  the  bad  consequences  that  can 
possibly  result  from  the  congregation  of  individ- 
uals in  manufacturing  establishments,  can  and 
will  be  prevented  in  the  United  States,  more  ef- 
fectually than  in  any  other  country,  at  present 
on  the  face  of  the  globe.  The  example  of  Col. 
Humphreys'  factories  in  Connecticut,  will  prove 
this  assertion,  if  it  might  not  be  unerringly  in- 
ferred from  the  nature  of  our  government,  and 
the  character  of  our  people. 

After  all,  an  object  of  the  greatest  utility,  and 
of  absolute  necessity  to  the  future  prosperity  of 
a  country  destined  to  give  birth  and  growth  and 
comfort  and  joy,  to  countless  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants, is  not  to  be  abandoned,  if  it  be  certainly 
productive  of  some  evils  inseparable  from  human 
nature,  in  its  present  imperfect  state. 

OPIFICI  AMICUS. 


*  See  the  Address  of  the  Philadelphia  Socie- 
ty, No.  5.  and  Colquhoun  on  Indigence,  there 
juoied. 

To  attract  the  readers's  attention  to  the  following 
reflections  on  "  the  waste  of  life,"  it  is 
enough  to  say,  they  are  from  the  pen  of  the 
illustrious  Fhanklin. 

THE  WASTE  OF  LIFE. 
Anergus  was  a  gentleman  of  good  estate,  he 
was  bred  to  no  business,  and  could  not  contrive 
how  to  waste  his  hours  agi  c.ably  ;  he  had  no  re- 
lish for  any  of  the  proper  works  of  life,  nor  any 
taste  at  all  for  the  imi)rcvcments  of  the  mind  ; 
le  spent  generally  ten  hours  of  the  four  and 
twenty  in  his  bed ;  he  dozed  away  two  or  three 
more  on  his  couch,  and  as  many  were  dissolved 
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in  good  liquor  every  evening,  it  lie  met  with 
company  ot  his  own  humour.  Five  or  six  of  the 
rest  he  sauntered  away  with  much  indolence  ; 
the  chief  business  of  them  was  to  contrive  his 
meals,  and  to  feed  his  fancy  before-hand,  with  the 
promise  of  a  dinner  and  supper  ;  not  that  he  was 
so  great  a  glutton,  or  so  entirely  devoted  to  ap 
petite  ;  but  chieHy  because  he  knew  not  how  to 
employ  his  thoughts  belter,  he  let  them  rove 
about  the  sustenance  of  his  body.  Thus  he  made 
a  shift  to  wear  off  ten  years  since  the  paternal  es- 
tate fell  into  his  hands  :  and  yet  according  to  the 
abuse  of  words  in  our  day,  he  was  called  a  man 
of  virtue,  because  he  was  scare  ever  known  to  lit 
quite  drunk,  nor  was  his  nature  much  inclined 
to  lewdness. 

One  evening  as  he  was  musing  alone,  his 
thoughts  happened  to  take  a  most  unusual  turn 
for  they  cast  a  glance  backward,  and  began  to  re- 
flect on  his  manner  of  life.  He  bethought  him 
self  what  a  number  of  living  beings  had  been 
made  a  sacrifice  to  support  his  carcase,  and  how 
much  corn  and  wine  had  been  mingled  with 
those  offerings.  He  had  not  quite  lost  all  tlie 
arithmetic  that  he  learned  when  he  was  a  boy, 
and  set  himself  to  compute  what  he  had  devour- 
ed since  he  came  to  the  age  of  man. 

'■  About  a  dozen  feathered  creatures,  small 
and  great,  have  one  week  with  another  (said  he) 
given  up  their  lives  to  prolong  mine,  which  in 
ten  years  amounts  to  at  least  six  tiiousand. 

"  Fifty  sheep  have  been  sacrificed  in  a  year, 
with  hall  a  hecatomb  of  black  cattlf,  that  I  might 
have  the  choicest  part  offered  weekly  upon  my 
table.— Thus  a  thousand  beasts  out  of  the  flock 
and  the  herd  have  been  slain  in  ten  years  lime, 
to  feed  me,  besides  what  tlie  forest  has  supplied 
me  with.  Many  hundreds  of  fishes  have  in  al 
their  varieties,  been  robbed  of  life  for  my  repast 
and  of  the  smaller  Iry  as  many  thousands. 

"  A  measure  of  corn  would  hardly  atfon 
fine  flour  enough  for  a  month's  provision,  and 
this  arises  to  above  six  score  bushels ;  and 
many  hogsheads  of  ale  and  wine,  and  other  li- 
quors, have  passed  through  this  body  of  mine, 
this  wretched  strainer  of  meat  and  drink. 

"  And  what  have  I  done  all  this  time  for  God 
or  ma?!  ?  What  a  vast  profusion  of  good  things 
upon  a  useless  life,  and  a  worthless  liver 
There  is  not  the  meanest  creature  among  al 
these  which  I  have  devoured,  but  hath  answered 
the  end  of  its  creation  better  than  I.  It  wab 
made  to  support  human  nature,  and  it  hath  done 
so.  Every  ciab  and  oyster  I  have  eat,  and  every 
grain  of  corn  1  have  devoured,  hath  filled  up  its 
place  in  the  rank  of  beings  with  more  propriety 
and  honour  than  I  have  done :  O  shameful 
waste  of  life  and  time  !" 

In  short,  he  carried  on  his  moral  reflections 
with  so  just  and  severe  a  force  of  reason,  as  con- 
s. rained  him  to  change  his  whole  course  of  lif,j 
to  brenk  off  his  follies  at  once,  and  to  apply  him 
self  to  gain  some  useful  knowledge,  when  he  was 
more  than  thirty  years  of  age  ;  he  lived  many 
following  years,  with  the  character  of  a  worthy 
man,  and  an  excellent  Christian  ;  he  performed 
the  kind  offices  of  a  good  neighbour  at  home, 
and  made  a  shining  figure  as  a  patriot  in  the 
senate-house  ;  he  died  with  a  peaceful  conscience 
and  the  tears  of  his  country  were  dropped  upon 
his  tomb. 


The  world,  that  knew  the  whole  seiies  of  his 
life  stood  amazed  at  the  mighty  change.  They 
beheld  him  as  a  wonder  of  reformation,  while  he 
himself  confessed  and  adored  the  divine  power 
and  mercy,  which  had  transformed  him  from  a 
brute  to  man. 

But  this  was  a  singular  instance  ;  and  we  al- 
most may  venture  to  write  miracle  upon  it. 
\rt  there  not  numbers  of  both  sexes  among  our 
young  gentry,  in  this  degenerate  age,  whose 
ivcs  thus  run  to  utter  waste, without  the  least  ten- 
dency to  usefulness  ? 

^Vllen  I  meet  with  a  pferson  of  such  a  worth- 
ess  character  as  this,  it  brings  to  my  mind  some 
scraps  of  Horace, 

jVos  numerus  sumus,  ^Jruges  consumere  nati. 
Atcinuique  Juventus 


Hide,  to  find  the  day  of  the  month. 

Observe  the  day  of  tlie  week  annexed  to  tlie 

year  in  the  first  column,  look  in  the  table  for  the 

month,  and  the  numbers    standing  under  each 

month  are  the  days  of  that  month  on  which  that 

ay  of  the  week  will  fall  in  that  year. 

.Ai'ote. — In  lea/i  years  (where  the  day  of  the 
week  in  the  first  column  is  in  italics)  January  and 
February  must  be  taken  in  the  columns  in  the  ta- 
ble where  they  are  set  in  italics — in  other  years 
in  the  preceding  columns. 
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Cut  avlchrumfuit  in  Medios  dormire  dies,  &C 

PARAPHRASE. 

There  are  a  number  of  us  creep 
Into  this  world  to  eat  and  siee]) ; 
And  know  no  reason  why  they're  born, 
But  merely  to  consume  the  corn, 
Devour  the  cattle,  fowl,  and  fish, 
And  leave  behind  an  em;)ty  dish  : 
Though  crov/s  and  ravens  do  the  same, 
Unlucky  birds  of  hateful  name  ; 
Ravens  or  crows  might  fill  their  places, 
And  swallow  corn  and  carcasses. 
Then,  if  their  tomb-stone  wnen  they  die, 
Ben't  taught  to  flatter  and  to  lie. 
There's  notliing  better  will  be  said, 
T/tan  that  they've  eat  uji  all  their  bread. 
Drank  ufi  all  their  drink,  and  gone  to  bed. 

There  are  other  fragments  of  the  heathen 
poet,  which  occur  on  such  occasions  ;  one  in  the 
first  of  his  satires,  the  other  in  the  last  of  his 
epistles,  which  seem  to  represent  life  only  as  a 
season  of  luxury. 

Exacto  contentus  temfiore  vitie 

Cedat  uti  conviva  satur 

JLusisti  satus,  edisli  satis  atcjue  bibisti  ; 
7'eiii/ius  abire  tibi. 

Which  may  thus  be  /lut  into  English. 
Life's  but  a  least ;  and  when  we  die 
Horace  would  say,  if  he  were  by, 
Friend,  thou  nasi  eat  and  drank  enough, 
'I'is  time  now  to  b,e  marching  off: 
Then  like  a  well-fed  guest  depart ; 
With  cheerful  looks,  and  ease  at  heart  ; 
Bid  all  your  friends  good  night,  and  say, 
You've  done  the  business  of  the  day. 

PLAN  OF  A  PERPETUAL  ALMANACK 


KITTERY,  (MAINE.) 

Is  destined  to  become  a  grand  naval  depot,  for 
the  northern  section  of  the  union.  At  this  place 
the  Ranger,  ot  28  guns  ;  America,  74  ;  PortS: 
nviutli,  28  ;  Crescent,  j6  ;  Congress,  36  ;  an( 
It'aahington,  74,  were  built ;  all  ol  them  allowei 
at  tlie  periods  in  which  they  were  constructed 
to  be  well  modelled  and  substantially  built.  Il 
addition  to  the  builcing  of  these  war  vessels,  llw 
timber,  and  other  malerialsj  are  collected,  U 
build  a  ship  of  the  line,  and  two  frigates  at  thi 
same  place.     The  keel  of  a  ship  of  the  larges 

ass,  is,  it  is  understood,  already  laid,  and  thi 
work  of  building  to  commence  the  present  sea 
son. 
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1819 —Monday, 
20. —  Wednesday, 
21 . — Thursday, 
22.— Friday, 
23. — Saturday, 
24. — Monday, 
25.— Tuesday, 


18-6.  —  Wednesday, 
27. — Thursday, 
28. — Saturday, 
29. — Sunday, 
30. — Monday, 
3 1 . — Tuesday, 
ad  infinitum. 


Miscellaneous  Communications. 


ON  THE  MURRAIN, 

A    DISEASE    INCIDENT   TO    HORNED 
JVO.    II. 


TO  THE   EDITOR  OF  THE   AMERICAN  FAKMER.  . 

Sir — The  justice  of  the  remarks  contained  in 
my  former  number,  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  be 
admitted,  by  any  one  who  would  undertake  to 
treat  on  the  subject  which  gave  rise  to  them,  and 
may  therefore  serve  as  a  suitable  apology  for  the 
crudity  of  what  I  may  add  at  present. 

Knowing  tliat  all  derangements  in  the  functions 
of  animal  life,  are  governed  by  certain  laws,  and 
therefore  pursue  a  given  course,  as  the  healthy 
operations  do — the  first  inquiry  on  such  subjects 
is,  to  ascertain  their  nature,  cliaracter  and  name, 
that  we  may  be  able  to  anticipate  their  results, 
and  to  profit  by  all  experience  in  controlling 
them,  rather  than  be  kit  uriarmed  to  provide  for 
every  exigency  as  it  will  arise  to  our  view  in  the 
progress  of  the  disease. 

The  disease  called  Murrain,  or  bloody  water, 
although  known  from  the  earliest  history,  viz. 
the  w  ritings  of  Moses,  cannot,  I  believe,  be  said 
ever  to  have  been  so  defined  or  described,  as  to 
dis.inguish  it  from  other  diseases,  very  different 
in  their  origin  and  their  nature.  It  is  even  doubt- 
ful whether  the  term  originally  purported  more 
than  a  general  mLaning  ;  and  if  it  had  any  spe- 
cific import,  that  seems  to  have  been  abundantly 
pi rverted  or  misai:plied,  whenever  there  occur- 
red a  paucity  of  such  terms.  Such  appears  lo 
me  to  have  happened  with  the  disease  prevail- 
ing in  Pennsylvania  ;  a  disease,  in  my  view,  as  to 
its  origin  and  influence,  extremely  local  and  li- 
mited, in  comparison  with  w  hat  all  ancient  histo- 
ry has  represented  the  Murrain  to  be  in  those 
respects. 


VOb.  I. 


AMElllCAN  FAIIMER. 


The  staieincncs  published,  concerning  ilie  pre-|     The   iMunain   is   dutinud   by    stymulogists,   a 
vailing  dise-.ise,  like  almost  every  iliing  we  get  pUsue  amouij  cattle  ;  and  so  represented  by  all 
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on  such  subjects,  savour  more  of  the  luxurjaucy 
of  the  marvellous,  than  of  sedate  and  minute  des- 
cription ;  and  appear  to  be  written  under  the  in- 
fluence of  panic,  wbicli  ever  dwells  on  remote 
and  unmeaning  contiii.s'encies,  wiiile  it  carefully 
shuns  its  real  object.  Little,  however,  as  is  re- 
ported concerning  the  symptoms  of  the  disease, 
that  taken  with  the  dissections,  its  extent,  and 
issue,  exhibits,  I  think,  very  plainly,  no  more 
than  a  prevalent  derangemtnt  of  the  digestive 
and  biliary  functions,  causing  rapid  and  violent 
disease  and  death,  by  obstructing  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  arising  from  incidental  causes;  a  dis 
case,  which  all  animals,  at  all  times,  are  subject 
to  as  casualties  ;  and  whicli,  in  all,  is  sometimes 
appareinly  epidemical,  when  the  existing  causes 
are  very  general,  and  acting  on  a  predisposition 
as,  in  the  presedt  instance,  may  be  shown  to  be 
the  fact;  unless  very  material  and  striking 
symptoms  and  circumstances  are  kept  out  ol 
sight. 

The  disease  presents,  as  its  leading  features 
in  its  constant  march,  obstructed  bowels,  attend- 
ed, as  usual,  especially  in  brute  animals,  from 
their  different  pastures,  with  sympathetic  and 
mechanical  affection  of  the  bladder ;  a  state  of 
the  urine,  indicating  by  its  appearance,  no  more 
than  that  ;  the  inflainmatioii  and  mortification 
in  whicii  the  obstruction  results,  and  in  no  wise 
exhibiting  these  very  general,  and  varying,  and 
conspicuous  symptoms,  which  belong  to  all  viru- 
lent epidemics. 

It  is  possible  this  disease  may  depend  on  an 
intermittent  or  remittent  influence,  obscured  by 
the  violence  of  the  local  afTcctions,  as  it  often 
does  in  the  human  species.  I  shall  hereafter 
show,  that  brute  animals  are  not  susceptible  of 
such  influence  ;  but  it  is  not  very  material,  to 
any  useful  purpose,  in  tlie  present  case.  Exclu 
sivc  of  such  iiiQuence,  areiiot  there  obstructions, 
in  all  animals,  more  prevalent  and  virulent  i 
some  seasons  than  others,  according  to  the  want, 
or  excess,  or  morbid  cnndition  of  the  bile,  and 
oti-.er  secretions  belonging  to  the  alimentary 
canal,  caused  solely  by  contaminating  food  anil 
drink,  aciing  in  connexion  with  certain  states  of 
the  weather,  and  without  primary  fever,  as  in 
choleras  '  Panic  affects  tlic  mental,  as  the  fog 
does  tlie  opticjl  vision.  Would  you,  sir,  reall ' 
tnink  that  you  saw  in  some  d'jzen  dead  cattle  ii: 
Pennsylvania,  e/ia!  Murrain,  so  celebrated  in  his 
lory — so  memorialized  in  everlasting  Record,  by 
having  been  made  one  of  the  curses'on  Pharaol. 
— one  ol'thc  Plagues  of  Egypt : — «  Behold  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  is  upon  tiiy  cattle,  which  is  ii 
the  field  ;  upon  the  camels,  upon  the  asses,  upoi 
the  oxen,  ujjon  the  sluep  ;  there  shall  be  a  gre 
vious  Murrain."  In  England,  and  on  the  conti 
neiit,  as  in  Egypt,  devastation,  the  most  univer- 
sal and  overwhelming,  has  ever  marked  its  train. 
Lancisi  estimated  the  loss  of  cattle  iu  Italy,  in  one 
year,  at  thirty  thousand.  There  it  was  attended 
by  inflammation  of  the  bowels  and  bladder;  not, 
however,  proceeding  solely  from  actual  obstruc- 
tion of  the  passages,  causing  death  by  mortifica- 
tion ;  but  accompanied  by  a  febrile  disorganiza- 
tion of  all  the  functions ;  producing  rapid  disso- 
lution, in  various  ways,  as  every  epidemic  fever 
must, 


the  writers  on  it,  from  Moses  to  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair. Can  it  be  possible  that  a  plague  shouh. 
exist  among  the  cattle  of  Pennsylvania,  for 
months,  killing  a  dozen  of  them  >.  antl  truly,  that 
it  must  be  brought  from  Ohio? 

In  the  spring,  when  green  iicrbage  is  eat  vora- 
ciously, although  provident  nature  has  armed  her 
bestial  race  with  superior  botanical  skill,  yet,  in 
i.he  haste  of  hunger  and  lust  for  dainty  food, 
their  solid  learning  may  not  always  discriminate. 
Phe  poisonous  weeds  abound,  and  compel  the 
skilful  botanist  to  cull  the  bitter  with  the  sweet 
or  forego  his  treat  j— the  Hellebore,  the  Johns 
Wort,  the  James  Town,  tiie  Lurk  Spur,  the 
Crow  Foot,  the  Fox  Glove,  entwine  the  salubri 
ous  shoots ;  and  a  mass  of  indigestible  herbage 
is  swallowed,  where  tlie  selection  is  scanty,  and 
of  both  more  and  different  kinds  abound  in  one 
year  than  another,  and  their  morbid  efficiencc 
more  or  less  aggravated  by  the  corresponding 
season. 

The  muddy  pools,  too,  which  black  cattle  pre 
fer,  are  apt  to  be  coiitaminatcd,  and  either  sur 
teiled  with  stagnant  rain,  or  digested  by  drought  ,h, 


species.  1st.  Stock  etfji  te;!  with  bowel  or  blad- 
der complaints,  in  spring  or  fall,  should  be  im- 
mediately withdrawn  ir>m  their  pastures  and 
usual  watering  places,  allowed  no  food  but  nutri- 
tive, demulcent  and  diuretic  drinks.  2.  The 
state  of  the  evacuations  should  be  carefully 
watched,  and  when  threatened  with  the  prevailing 
disease,  let  blood,  and  repeat  it  d.diy,  while  the 
strength  is  not  too  much  impaired  ;  the  object 
is  to  counteract  stricture  and  inflammation,  which 
must  arise  from  the  irri  a'ion  of  the  bowels,  by 
the  morbid  ingesta  or  icemious  thrown  into  them. 
3.  ^^'ith  the  bieeding  must  be  used,  full  doses 
of  the  mildest  purgatives,  as  a  bottle  of  castor 
oil  repeated  daily,  or  tao  pounds  of  glauber  salts, 
with  two  bottles  of  linseed  oil,  daily.  4.  Injec- 
tions of  the  linseed  oil  and  salts,  snou'd  be  used 
twice  a  day,  taking  care  in  using  the  pipe,  not  to 
poke  it  into  the  gut.  if  it  should  reach  the  ob- 
stiuction.     5.  Back  raking  should  be  tried,  but 

autiously  and  early  in  the  disease,  before  inflam- 
mation takes  place.  6.  The  belly  sliould  be 
scalded  with  hot  water  and  dressed  with  tar,  if 
the  above  remedies  do  not  act  to  counteract  in- 
ternal inflammation.  7.  If  the  tongue  is  filthy  and 

e  oils  do  not  act,  give  half  an  once  of  calomel 


to    a  poisonous    condition.       These   causes,   ofj,,nd  as  much  aloes  daily,  in  addition,  and  finally, 
*:°."?^_'..'f''®  r°'  ^:e'T  confined  m  their  range,  andjif  either  under  the  powerful  operation  of  these 


must  extend  their  districts  according  to  the  acci- ,., 
dental  climate  and         '  "  .       .  i  ' 


cmedies,    notwithstanding    copious    nourishing 


d  prooucts  of  the  year,  and  thcirL,i„i,s  poured  into  the  stomach',  or  the  total  fall- 
ens,  graduated  by  their  dugree  of  virulence' , re  of  them,  tlie  strength  should  decline    fast, 
and   the  subjects  within  their  reach.     To  such  n^e   longue   get  black    and   diy,   and  the    beast 


causes  have  alwa)S  been  ascribed  such  diseases 
as  exist  at  present  in  the  cattle  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  animals  from  abroad,  less  accustomed  to  tlie 
new  climate  and  mode  ol  living, are  more  suscep- 
tible of  disease,  and  consequently  the  first  attack- 
ed.    What,  then,  but  fondness  lor  the    maivel- 


drowsy,  give  SO  grains  of  opium  and  "20  grains 
of  camphor,  every  6  hours,  and  hot  whiskey 
toddy  with  juniper  berries  boiled  in  it. 

Kotwithstandirig   my   aversion  to  write  on   a 

subject,    in   which   I    feel   myself    a   novice — it 

,  ,      ,  ,     1     i  •  *^'i"   be  necessary  for  me   to  trouble   you   with 

lous,  leads   us  to  look   for   pestilence  m    every  another  number  to  illustrate  t!ie  remarks  I  have 


blast — to  seek  m  remote  and  extraordinary  causes' 
what  the  obvious  and  simple  a,-e  fully  adequate 
to  explain  ?  At  spring  and  fall  seasons,  dump 
and  variable  weather,  with  change  of  aliments, 
derange  the  biliary  and  other  secretions,  in  all 
animals,  causing  obstruction  and  other  diseases 
ol  the  bowels,  extensively  prevalent  as  the  cause, 
and  deleterious  astlietti'ect;  since  the  aiimen 
taiy  functions  cannot  be  stopped,  without  speed 


here  made. 


Lieutenunts  and  Midshipmen. 

OF  THE   UNITED  .STATF.S  N.WY. 

In  my  former  letters,  I  endeavoured  to  show, 
that  it  is  the  wish  of  your  country,  to  have  an  ef- 


ly  enduig   in    moriihcation,   however  simple  the  ficient  navv,  and  to  point  out  to  you  the  mode  to 


cause  ol  the  obstruction  may  be. 

And  what  are  the  remedies  in  this  state  of 
things  ?  In  vain  would  we  explore  the  causes 
and  character  of  such  things,  unless  some  use- 
lul  practical  deduction  can  be  made  fiom  them. 
It  IS  not  ill  the  miseries  even  of  brutes,  that  fan- 
cy would  saunter,  however  curious  might  be  her 
developements  ;  and  wretched  as  is  tiie  state  of 
our  learning  in  their  concern,  some  little  aid,  it 
is  hoped,  might  be  aftordcd  in  an  affair  so  sim- 
ile, as  the  present,  unless  the  writer  of  this  is 
j;rossly  deceived  in  his  view  of  it. 

it  so  happens,  that  diseases  of  the  bowels  and 
bladder,  are  then,  in  brute  animals,  of  the  few, 
which  resemble  the  human  s))ecies.  The  ob- 
structed bowels  would  not  kill  in  a  day,  but  it  is 
obvious  the  disease  Would  have  existed  long,  say 
a  week  before  it  was  noticed,  and  treated  only  in 
its  extremity,  when  every  thing  adapted  to  its 
early  stage  would  only  accelerate  its  issue 
1  wiil  not  dwell  here,  on  the  futile  treatment 
and  trifling  remedies  generally  administered  to 
brute  animals,  in  comparison  with  the  human 


be  pursued  to  qualify  yourselves  for  the  high  trust 
which  is  reposed  in  )'ou. 

My  present  intention,  is  to  satisfy  you,  that 
the  course  I  have  recommended,  is  the  more  ne- 
cessary, inasmuch,  as  every  efTort  is  making,  on 
the  part  of  Eugland,  to  prepare  herself  for  the 
contest,  wliich,  in  all  probability,  will  sooner  or 
later  take  place  between  the  navy  of  that  nation 
and  our  own  ;  a  contest,  which,  when  it  does 
happen,  will,  no  doubt,  be  productive  of  much 
bloodshed  on  both  sides,  and  will  owe  its  suc- 
cess as  much  to  the  skill  of  those  who  direct  it, 
as  to  the  physical  force  employed. 

You  have  seen,  in  the  events  of  the  last  war, 
that  success  does  not  always  depend  on  numbers; 
had  this  been  the  case,  our  little  navy,  according 
to  the  predictions  of  those  who  had  been  edu- 
cated in  a  confidence  of  the  invincibility  cf  Eng- 
land's fleet,  w  ould  have  soon  been  "swept  from  the 
ocean,"  but  the  contrary  was  the  case  ;  we  not 
only  maintained  our  ground  there,  but  made  con- 
siderable augmentations  to  our  force,  as  well  by 
the  capture  of  the  enemy's  vessels,  as  by  new 
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bhips.  It  was  more  to  the  skill  of  oiii'  conmumiJ- 
ers,  and  the  good  discipline  established  by  them 
and  their  prudence,  and  forethought,  than  to  the 
qualities  and  magnitude  of  our  ships,  that  this 
success  is  to  be  attributed  ; — without  this  skill 
strength  would  have  been  useless  in  their  hands, 
and  our  ships,  in  their  encounters  with  those  ol 
England,  would,  in  all  probability,  have  shared 
the  lot,  which  has  so  often  fallen  to  those  of  all 
other  nations. 

If  it  should  be  asked,  how  this  skill  was  pro- 
duced, in  a  nation  so  young,  and  whence  the 
forethought  arose,  which  brought  the  conflict  to 
so  honourable  a  termination  ?  I  answer,  that 
doubts  of  their  own  abilities  produced,  on  the 
part  of  the  commanders,  the  most  unremitting 
attention  to  every  thing  that  related  in  the  slight- 
est degree,  to  their  duty. 

Have  you  not  seen  commanders  appointed  to 
ships  when  their  keels  were  laid,  attend  to  their 
construction,  their  armament,  equipment,  and 
discipline  ?  and  to  the  instruction  of  those  who 
were  to  second  them  in  their  duties  ?  Nothing 
that  related  to  their  ships,  was  considered  dero 
gatory  to  them  ;  every  thing,  even  the  most  mi 
nute,  underwent  th.eir  inspection ;  what  they  were 
ignorant  of  they  learnt,  and  what  they  learnt,  they 
imparted  to  others;  the  whole  efforts  of  their 
minds,  were  devoted  to  a  pursuit  of  the  know- 
ledge requisite  to  perfect  them  for  the  stations 
they  occupied,  and  the  responsibility  they  were 
to  encounter  :  It  was  by  such  means,  that  they 
obtained,  what,  in  other  navies,  is  only  acquired 
by  a  long  and  tedious  servitude.  And  are  you  not 
aware,  that  our  belief  in  the  skill  of  British  com 
manders,  and  the  discipline  which  appeared  on 
board  their  ships,  as  well  as  their  geneial  sue 
cesses,  produced  in  our  minds  an  idea,  that  they 
were  enemies  wliich  required  evciy  exertion  to 
make  ourselves  equal  to.  The  exertion  called 
for  was  made  by  those  who  then  had  in  charg 
the  support  of  the  national  honour  ;  and  their  suc- 
cess was  fai'  bcviiiid  their  own,  and  th.cir  coun- 
try's most  sans>uiiie  hopes. 

While  the  officers  of  our  navy  were  struggling 
to  produce  this  result,  those  of  England,  blinded 
by  an  idea  of  their  own  superiority  over  all  other 
nations  (a  sentiment  produced  by  their  numerous 
and  easily  obtained  victories  over  the  navies  of 
Europe)  and  attributing  more  to  a  skill,  which 
was  believed  to  be  inherent  and  unequalled,  than 
to  their  numerical  superiority,  neglected  those  es- 
sentials, which  can  alone  render  a  ship  of  war 
efficient- 

Mr.  William  James,  in  his  voluminous,  (and 
as  regards  ourselves,  illiberal)  account  of  the 
naval  occurrences  between  Great  Britain  and 
America,  enumerates,  as  the  causes  of  the  dis- 
asters which  happened  to  them,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  the  infrequency  of 
meeting  an  enemy  sometime  previous  to  the 
war  ;  habits  of  inattcniion  among  Ijoth  officers 
and  men,  and  a  laxity  of  discipline  in  all  the  es- 
sentials ol  a  man  of  war. 

Instead  of  the  sturdy  occupation  of  exercising 
the  giuis,  the  men  were  employed  in  polishing 
the  training  bars,  elevating  screws,  copper  on  the 
bits.  Sec.  and  other  work,  calculated  to  show  tin 
ships  off  to  the  best  advantage. 

Ships  in  this  state,  were  considered  sufficient 
to  assert  the  rights  of  England  against  Franct 
and  Spain ;  and  the  question  was  not  as  to  the 


slate  and  discipline  on  board  of  them,  but  as  to  more  than  one  half  of  our  ships  of  the  line  were 
the  number  employed.  jin  such  bad  order,  and  so  infamously  manned,  as 

In  June,  1812,  when  the  war  with  Great  Bri-;to  render  them  unequal  to  contend  with  a  disci- 
tain  commenced,   the   British  navy  consisted  of  plined  enemy  :  they  woidd  have  beaten  a  French 


seven  hundred  and  forty-six  ships.  Before  the 
war  had  closed,  they  found,  by  dear-bought  ex- 
perience, that  the  practice  which  had  been  adopt- 
ed, in  regard  to  other  nations,  must  be  varied 
with  respect  to  us.  None  but  their  bravest  and 
best  disciplined  ships,  were  sent  to  cruise,  singly, 
when  there  was  a  probability  of  their  meeting 
ours,  and  seldom  on  our  coasts,  except  in  squad- 
rons ;  our  ships,  few  in  numbers,  employed  all 
their  attention,  and  each  commander  felt  himself 
individually  responsible  for  the  character  of  the 
nation. 

When  the  war  closed,  the  first  care  of  those 
who  administered  the  aflTairs  of  England  was,  to 
prepare  for  a  new  contest  with  us,  by  eradicat 
ing  the  evils  which  had  crept  into  their  service; 
their  navy  was  reduced ;  their  old  ships  broken 
up,  or  sold,  and  new  ships,  of  classes  correspond 
ing  with  ours,  were  built.  At  present,  the  num- 
ber of  vessels  of  war,  of  every  description,  in 
commission,  in  the  British  navy,  consists  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  ;  viz.  24  sail  of  the  line, 
(not  half  officered  and  manned,)  45  frigates,  57 
sloops  of  war  and  brigs,  and  i  1  yatches.  The 
best  officers  of  their  navy  are  selected  to  com 
mand,  and  their  best  seamen  to  roan  them  ;  the 

est  are  permitted  to  retire  on  half  pay,  and  seek 
employment  in  other  services ;   and  it  has  been 

ecently  declared,  by  more  than  one  member,  on 
the  floor  of  parliament,  that  the  British  navy  is 
now  in  a  better  condition  than  it  has  ever  been 
at  any  former  period. 

The  persevering,  indefatigable,  and  enterpris- 
ing admiral.  Sir  George  Cockburn,  is  now  one 
of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  ;  and  it  has  also 
been  asserted,  in  the  same  place,  that  he  is  most 


assiduous  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  in  the 
board — that  from  the  time  of  his  appointment, 
up  to  that  period,  he  had  not  allowed  himself 
any  cessation  from  business, — plans  for  the  im 
provement  of  the  navy,  deserving  the  considera- 
tion of  the  board,  are  pouring  in  from  all  quarters, 
and  the  business  of  the  admiralty  had  increased, 
beyond  what  it  was  at  any  former  period;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  great  reduction  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  ships  of  the  navy,  so  great  was  the 
pressure  of  the  business  of  the  admiralty,  that  a 
moiion  to  reduce  the  number  of  the  lords  which 
compose  the  board,  was  lost  by  a  large  major- 

To  the  reverses  experienced  in  their  contest 
Willi  us,  and  to  the  inferior  discipline  of  their 
ships,  compared  with  that  of  ours,  even  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  maybe  attributed  this  extraor 
dinary  desire  now  to  make  their  navy  more  per- 
fect;  and  can  it  be,  for  a  moment,  believed,  that 
there  will  be  ;iny,  the  slightest  relaxation,  wliik- 
admiral  Cockburn,  who  knows  so  well  the  causes 
of  our  success,  maintains  his  present  influence  in 
the  councils  of  that  nation,  or  has  health  and 
strength  to  dcvole  his  energetic  mind  to  the  con 
ccrns  of  its  navy  ? 

Compare  the  present  state  of  the  British  navy 
with  wliat  it  was  at  the  close  of  the  war  with 
France.  I  shall  use  the  words  of  the  "  Post 
Captain,"  mentioned  in  my  former  letters, — "  It 
is  beyond  a  doubt,  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  (alluding,  1  presume, tothewarwith  France) 


or  Spanish  ship,  who  were  more  than  themselves  ; 
but  I  will  stake  my  existence,  had  an  American 
line  of  battle  ship  fallen  in  with  one  half  of  them, 
they  would  have  been  taken." 

England,  then,  it  appears,  has  discovered  her 
error  ;  she  seems  determined  to  guard  against  it 
in  future  ;  she  has  no  naval  nation  to  apprehend 
but  the  United  States,  and  all  their  efforts  are  di- 
rected towardsthemeansof  preparing  themselves 
to  struggle  with  the  navy  which  is  rapidly  rising 
on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  We  have  once  shown 
them  what  it  is  to  contend  with  "  a  well  man- 
ned and  well  disciplined"  enemy;  should  your 
country  again  unhappily  be  involved  in  war,  it  will 
rest  with  you  to  fulfil  the  expectation  she  has 
formed  of  you,  in  supporting  the  character  which 
has  been  established  for  you,  or  bear  the  shame 
which  ought  and  will  pursue  you. 

A  NAVAL  OFFICER. 


FOR  THE   AMERICAN  FARMER. 

RUTA  BAGA. 

Knowing  Mr.  Cobbett  to  be  ardent  in  all  iiis 
undertakings,  and  believing  that  most  men  have 
hobby  horses,  I  thought  he  might  possibly  be  too 
partial  to  the  Ruta  Buga,  or  Swedish  turnip ;   a 
root  I  had  never  seen  before  his  publication.  We, 
unlettered  clod-hoppers,  do  not  understand  bota- 
nical terms,  although  we  know  that  there  are  a  \ 
great  variety  of  every  kind  of  plants.     However, 
as  Mr.  Cobbett  had  pledged  his  veracity  on  the  ' 
value  of  this  root,  I  concluded  to  make  a  smallj 
experiment.     A  friend  sent  me  a  small  quantityj 
of  seed,  which  had  been  procured  from  Mr.  Cob-^ 


bett,  and  I  procured  from  Philadelphia  asothen 
portion,  some  of  the  yellow,  and  some  of   thM 
white  kind,  which  I  sowed  about  the  fifteenth  oE 
August  last.     I  sowed  the  three  parcels  sepa^ 
rately  from  each  other,  broad  cast.     The  yellow-l 
roots,  in  December,  appeared  to  be  exactly  si- 
milar ;  I  could  discover  no  difference  in  the  size 
or  flavour,  although  both  parcels  of  the  yellow 
were  not  from  Mr.   Cobbett.     The  white   root^ 
were  not  near  so  large  as  the  yellow,  some   ofi 
which  were  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  alJ 
though  sowed  broad  cast,  and  too  thick,  at  the! 
late   season,    the    fifteenth    of   August. — There 
were  but  few  of  the  white  roots  large  enough  to 
boil. 

Having  neglected  to  take  them  up  before  thej 
first  severe  frost,  they  remained  in  the  ground 
until  February,  when  I  took  up  the  largest,  and 
covered  them  with  earth.  I  took  them  up  again 
the  hitter  part  of  March,  and  found  them  thenJ 
as  good  as  they  had  been  the  early  part  of  the 
winter  ;  the  small  roots  yet  remain  in  the  groundJ 
\  few  days  ago  I  had  some  taken  up  and  boiledJ 
md  although  they  are  not  so  sweet  as  they 
were  in  the  fall,  they  are  now  very  good  tur| 
nips. 

As  to  this  root  being  so  very  productive,  oil 
valuable  for  feeding  stork,  I  have  no  experience! 
but  the  small  experiment  I  have  made,  has  conJ 
vinced  me  that  it  is  a  very  valuable  root  for  the 
table.  I  have  never  seen  its  equal  as  a  turnip,  eil 
llicr  as  a  root,  or  for  sprouts  in  the  spring.     It| 
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produci  i;ie;Uly  exceeds  the  cabbage  sialk,   andliiiicxpecled,  and,  we  believe  unpaiailelcd  increas- 
it  is  very  similar  in  laste  ;  and  if  not  belter,  it  ihing  demand, 
certainly  not  inlVrior  :  but  doctors  will  differ,  and 


there  ib  no  criterion  lor  taste  :  but  as  to  myself,  I 
would  prefer  the  yonng  tender  Ruta  Baga  to 
the  cabbage  sprout.  If  the  firs',  stem  is  cut  early 
in  the  spring,  it  will  put  out  fourfold;  and. 
if  properly  attended  to,  I  make  no  ('oubt,  would 
produce  young,  tender  sprouts,  until  peas,  let- 
tuce, early  potatoes,  and  other  summer  vegeta- 
bles come  to  perfection.  The  roots  remaining 
in  the  ground  all  winter,  the  remains  from  the 
produce  of  two  ounces  of  seed,  has  afforded  as 
many  sprouts  as  would  have  supplied  several  fa 
milies  ;  they  are  now  very  productive,  and  if  they 
had  been  used  or  cut  more  profusely,  they  would 
have  been  more  productive. 


TOBACCO. 

The  writer  of  the  letter  from  which  we  make 
the  following  extract,  will  accept  our  sincere 
IhanXs.  It  is  a  matter  on  which  information  hjs 
been  much  wanting,  and  that  want,  he  has,  in  a 
great  measure,  supplied. — The  reader  will  re- 
collect, that  lime  and  a  decoction  of  sassafras 
root  have  been  mentioned  in  i)receding  numbers, 
of  this  paper,  as  probably  efficacious  for  destroy 
ing  the  />u^.i,  that  infest  the  beds  of  young  plants, 
sometimes  totally  destroying  them.  To  what  we 
have  before  mentioned,  we  may  now  add  the  ex 
perience  of  Mr.  Launcelot  VV'arfiek!,  a  highly 
respectable  planter,  of  Anne  Arundel  County, 


Every  house-keeper  who  has  a  garden,  shouldjwho  preserves  his  tobacco  plants  from  the  fly, 
sow  the  ground  which  had  manned  a  crop  byiby  the  use  of  fresh  oyster  shell  lime,  and  neve 
the  first  of  Angus',  \iith  Ruta  Biigs,  for  spiing'has  occasion  to  beg  plants  of  his  neighliours. 
sprouts,  to  be  left  in  the  ground  all  winter,  after]  We  had  already  translated  from  the  French,  foi 
selecting  and  taking  up  the  best  roots  for  boiling. jihis  number,  a  receipt  for  a  preparation  of  a  li 
The  pea  beds,  tliC  early  potato  bed.  Sec.  Sec.  Secquid  for  killing  insects  on  plants,  of  which  nu/ 
which  arc  generally  planted  with  cabbage,  at  a\/i/iuj-  is  a  chief  ingredient.  The  following  ob- 
season  to  late  too  produce  a  good  crop,  wouldlservations  of  our  St.  Mary's  correspondent,  comes 
be  much  more  profitable  if  covered  with  Rulajn  corroboration  of  what  the  French  farmer  siig 
Baga.  Igests  :   should  either  of  these  ingredients  alone, 

If  this  turnip  is  as  productive  as  Mr.  Cobbettin  any  case,  prove  ineffectual,  it  may  be  tliat  of 


says  it  is,  it  will  certainly  take  place  of  every 
oilier  kind  ;  for  it  cannot  be  excelled  in  quality. 
Those  intended  for  spring  sprouts,  ought  to  be 
sown  later — a  small  turnip  root  will  stand  the 
frost  better  than  a  large  one.  Thty  might  be 
taken  up  in  the  fall,  and  planted  out  in  the  spring  ; 
but  that  trouble  may  be  avoided  by  late  sowing, 
and  giving  tliem  a  slight  shelter  in  severe  wea- 
ther. 

I  shall  save  a  considerable  quantity  of  seed. 


a  compound  of  two  or  more  of  them  would  ac 
coinplish  the  desired  end. 

TO  THE   EDITOR. 

Dated — "  Oa/:  Land,  May  10//;,  1819. 
"  The  subject  of  Tobacco  appears  to  interest 
our  state  deeply ;  and  as  the  cultivation  of  it  is  ra 
pidly  extending  in  our  county,  we  shall,  at  all 
limes,  be  highly  gratified  to  leceive  light  on  the 
various  processes  of   cultivation  and  curing  it 


and  intend  to  make  a  fair  trial  of  the  value  ofiWe  have  been  dreadfully  annoyed  in  our  tobac- 
this    root,  on  Mr.  Co!)bett's   method,    and  will  co  beds,  by  a  small,  black  insect,  called  the  fly. 


hereafter,  perhaps,  give  you  the  result.  My  ex 
perience  is  very  limited,  as  yet ;  diflerent  sea 
sons,  will  produce  different  effects,  but  I  believe 
Mr.  Cobbett's  opinion  and  character  of  this  root. 
Mill  be  found  to  be  correct,  and  I  tender  to  him 
my  respects  for  introducing  the  Ruta-  Baga. 
\^n!iff/il  J  iioC  say  for  forcing.,  for  his  ardour,  in 
some  mfa-nirc,  comfiellcd  ez'ery  farmer  to  flay 
some  attention  to  the  subject^  to  the  notice  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Head  of  Chester,  May  U,  1819. 


in  appearance  resembling  the  flea  ;  they  com- 
menced their  havoc  with  me,  tind  I  immediately 
made  an  attack  on  them  with  plaisler  of  Paris, 
by  sowing  il  over  the  beds,  but  without  suc- 
cess. I  then  commenced  on  them  with  brim- 
stone, pounded  very  fine.  Of  tliis  I  put  eight 
pounds,  mixed  with  a  little  ashes,  on  twenty-five 
yards  square  ;   the  weather  being  very  hot  and 


dry,  was  much  in  its  favour.     This  was  tlie  early  of  attention.     Much  as  has  been  said  about  Ruta 


FRIDAY,    MAY  21,    1819. 


destroying  the  insects,  caterpillars,  grubs,  bugs, 
ants,  Sec.  Sec.  Sec.  which  attach  themselves  to 
|jlants,  Sec. 

Take  of  black  soap,  best  quality,  3^  pounds, 
brimstone,  3  do.  wood  mushrooms,  2  do.  rain  or 
river  water,  60  pints;  divide  the  water  into  two 
equal  parts,  take  one  half  and  put  it  irilo  a  barrel 
that  is  not  to  be  put  to  any  other  use,  melt  the 
soap  in  it,  and  add  thereto  the  mushrooms,  after 
having  bruised  them  a  little;  boil  in  a  large  pot 
the  remaining  pai  t  of  the  water,  put  the  brim- 
stone in  a  clean  piece  of  linen,  and  make  a  bun- 
dle of  it,  tied  up  with  a  twine,  you  most  attach 
'hereto  a  stone,  or  weight,  to  make  it  lay  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pot :  let  il  boil  foi  twcniy  rKinutes, 
aking  care  to  stir  the  water  all  the  while,  with  a 
stick,  that  it  may  take  the  colour  ar.d  strength 
of  the  brimstone;  if  you  double  the  quantity  of 
these  ingredients,  the  effects  of  the  water  will 
be  more  sure.  You  must  pour  the  boiliiig  water 
into  the  barrel  and  stir  it  a  secon<l  time,  and 
everyday  it  must  be  again  stirred,  until  the  whole 
becomes  extremely  fetid,  the  more  old  and  fetid 
it  is,  the  better.  You  must  take  care  to  have 
the  barrel  well  Slopped  every  time  it  has  been 
-.tirrcd. 

When  you  wa"t  to  use  this  water,  it  is  suffi- 
-ienl  to  puur  some  over  the  plants,  but  the  best 
manner  is,  to  decant  it  into  a  common  wa- 
tering pot,  and  sprinkle  the  plants  therewith, 
which  will  have  the  desired  effect. 

N.  B.  The  sediment  remaining  after  the  wa- 
ter is  all  drawn  off,  should  be  placed  where  none 
of  the  domestic  animals  can  have  access  to  it. 


RUTA  BAGA. 

W^hile  we  offer  our  sincere  thanks  to  the  nmch 
respected  writer  of  the  remarks  on  the  Ruta  Ba- 
ga, which  appear  in  this  paper,  we  must  express 
our  regret,  that  we  are  not  allowed  to  give  it  the 
weight  and  sanction,  which  his  name,  so  well 
known  and  so.  deservedly  respected  among  agri- 
culturists, would  have  communicated.  Hitherto, 
this  root  has  been  chiefly  considered  as  a  source 
of  provision  for  live  stock.  The  view  taken  of 
it  by  our  correspondent,  as  a  means  of  raising  the 
most  early  and  abundant  supply  of  fine  vegetable 
liet  for  the  table,  is  new  and  every  way  worthy 


■Jy*  Those  persons  who  have  been  disappoint 
ed  in  their  applications  for   complete    files    of 
this  paper,  are  informed,  that  a  second  edition 
of  the  first  three  numbers  has  been  published, 
and  that  entire  f/es  may  now  be  had. 

If,  by  any  mistake  or  accident,  the  file  of  any 
subscriber  has  been  broken,  on  notice  being  giv- 
en, he  will  be  supplied  through  the  return  mail, 
with  the  deficient  numbers;  but  it  is  hoped,  that 
this  demand  will  not  be  made  in  any  case  where 
it  can  be  avoided,  as  it  is  quite  appai'ent,  that  all 
tlie  extra  numbers  will  be  wanting,  to  supply  the 


part  of  the  present  m'.nth  [May.]  I  had  it  sowed 
over  the  bed  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  on 
the  second  and  third  day,  I  found  a  wonderful 
change  produced  :  the  fly,  fiom  having  been  ve 
ry  numerous,  were  already  nearly  cleared  from 
the  bed  ;  and  I  was  truly  gratified  to  find  num 
bers  dead  on  the  leaves  of  the  plants,  and  the 
surviving  ones  so  sickened,  that  I  could,  with 
out  any  difficulty,  lay  the  end  of  my  finger  on 
them.  This  remedy  is  applied  at  a  small  ex 
pense,  and  involves  no  inconvenience  to  the  plant- 
er whatever  If  this  simple  remedy  be  knowo 
to  niciny  parts  of  the  state,  it  surely  is  not  uni- 
versally made  use  of;  and  if  you  think  it  is  worth 
a  place  in  yourTecords,  you  can  make  an  extract 
from  my  letter. 

^  Si.  Mary's  Correspondent. 

TO  PRESERVE  PLANTS  FROM  IN- 
SEC  IS. 

Translated  from  the  French. 

Receipt  of  a  liquid,  which  has  the  property  ol 


Baga,  already,  we  are  fully  persuaded  the  reader 
will  thank  us,  as  we  do  the  writer,  for  treating 
him  with  this  new  dish  of  it. 


INSURRECTION. 
Some  little  alarm  has  been  excited  in  Augus- 
ta, Georgia,  by  the  raising  of  people  of  colour. 
One  Coco,  or  Coote,  one  of  the  brigands  of  St. 
Domingo,  appears  to  have  been  the  principal ; 
who  has  been  tried,  and  sentenced  to  be  hung. 
Several  others,  it  was  expected,  would  share  the 
same  fate. 

C.\LL  OF  CONGRESS. 

The  public  mind  has  been,  for  some  days  past 
agitated  by  the  suggestion,  at  first  in  the  Phila- 
delphia .Aurora,  of  a  probably  anticipated  con- 
vention of  Congress.  A  number  of  reasons  have 
been  suggested,  in  justification  of  such  a  mea- 
sure, none  of  which  are  cogent  enough,  how- 
ever, in  our  judgment,  to  warrant  such  a  proce- 
dure. 
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FRKNCH  CEMENT. 


sweara  I  si'ail  be  liaiiged 


tliei'efcire,  for  thy  own  sake, 
thou  wilt  lose  the  best  sea 
Thine,  '        Jack  Ski/ton." 


This   Cement  is  deMsnecl  as  a  paint  for  the  roofs  of  ^^-ve  my  hfe,   or  by. 
houses.     It  answers  all  the  purposes  of  common  paint,  f"*"  '"  "'Y  n^^T- 

and  also  protects  the  roof  from  fire.     Those  who  are      His  majesty,  on  the  receipt  of  the  letter,  immediate 
erectin,^  new  houses,  or  are  about  to  paint  the  roof  ot 


old  buildings,  would  do  well  to  try  it.  The  expense  of 
painting  a  roof  in  this  w.iy,  would  be  much  less  than 
in  the  common  method  The  cement  becomes  very 
bard  and  slo^-y,  and  is  said  to  be  more  durable  th;iii 
the  best  kind  of  paint. 

lieceiptfor  making  it. 
Take  as  much  lime  as  is  usual  in  making  a  p.ail  full 
of  whitewash,  a;;d  lot  it  he  mixed  in  the  pail  nearly  full 
of  water;  in  (his  put  two  and  a  half  pourds  of  brown 
sugar,  and  three  pounds  of  fine  salt ;  mix  them  well  to 
gether,  and  the  cement  is  completed.  A  little  lamp 
black,  yellow  oclire,  or  other  colouring  commodity 
may  be  introduced  to  change  the  colour  of  the  cement 
to  please  the  fancy  of  those  who  use  it.  The  gentle 
man  who  furnished  us  with  the  receipt  for  making  it 
observed,  that  he  had  used  it  with  great  success,  and 
recommends  it  particularly  as  a  protection  against  fire. 
Small  sparks  of  fire  that  frequently  lodge  on  the  roofs 
of  hou-es,  are  prevented  by  this  cement,  from  infla- 
ming the  shin:<les.  So  cheap  and  valuable  a  precaution 
against  this  destructive  ek-ment,  ought  not  to  pass 
untried.  Those  who  wish  to  be  better  satisfied  of 
its  utility,  can  easily  try  the  experiment,  by  using  a 
small  portion  of  the  cement,  on  some  small  tempo 
vary  building;  or  it  m.ay  be  tried  on  dry  sliingles 
put  together  for  the  purpose,  ani'^ then  exposed  to  tlie 
fire. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Massa- 
chnse'ts  Society  for  promoting  Agriculture,  held  at  the 
house  of  the  Hon.  Jlr.  Weiies.  .'ipril  10,  1819. — 

A  letter  was  read  from  George  G.  Barrel!,  Esq. 
American  Consul  at  Malaga,  to  the  Corresponding  Se- 
cretary of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Barrell  sent  a  pair  of  Spanish  Pigs,  valuable  for 
the  ease  and  economy  with  »  hich  they  may  be  fatted  : 
three  bags  of  SpaiTish  Wheat,  and  a  nest  of  Milk  Pans, 
vtrv  large,  and  much  esteemed  in  the  Spanish  dairies 

It  was  voted,  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given 
to  Mr.  Barrell,  for  the  friendly  offer  of  his  future  ser- 
vices, and  for  Ills  attention  to  the  aj^riculiural  interests 
of  his  country. 

'i'he  Wheat  will  be  given  io  gen'lemen  desirous  to 
trv  it,  ai\'!  who  will  be  willing  to  report  to  the  Society 
tliVir  mode  of  culture  and  success,  if  they  wdl  take  the 
trouble  to  call  lor  it,  at  .Mr.  Guild's  office,  No.  20,  State 
street. 


ly  wrote  as  fdlows  : 
"  Jack  Sk'tftoii, 

"  For  this  time  I'll  save  thee  from  the  gallows  ;  but 

f,  hereafter,  thou  art  guilty  of  the  like,  by I'll  have 

thee   hanged,   thotigh  the   best  seaitian  in   my  navy. 
Thine,  Charles  Rex." 

The  JlgricuUtiral  SocieUj  of  .Maryland, 
will  meet  at  Gadsby's  hotel,   in  the   city  of  Kaltimorei 
on  the  first  Wednesday,(that  wdl  be  on  the  4th)  of  June, 
next. 

It  is  hoped,  that  the  members  will  be  punctual  in 


or  corn  husk  collar,  which  conies  in  contact  with  a 
large  portion  of  the  body  excites  much  perspiration,  and 
thus  galds  the  animal.  Thevvillow  collar,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  made  to  fit  fairly  and  smootily,  touches  a  small 
space,  is  very  light  and  easily  kept  clean — on  which 
much  depends.  The  great  secret  for  preventing  gald- 
ing,  is  to  keep  the  harness  cleav,  and  to  wash  the  part 
with  clean  cold  water,  where  the  saddle  or  harness 
touches. 

BUTTER. 

The  following  is  given  as  an  improved  method  of 
preventing  the  bitter  taste  which  butter  has.  at  this 
period  of  the  year,  from  cattle  feeding  on  turnips,  cab- 
bages, leaves  of  trees,  &c.  Boil  two  ounces,  of  saltpe- 
tre in  a  quart  of  water,  and  put  two  or  more  spoons 
fidl,  according  to  the  quantity  of  milk,  into  a  pail  be- 


their  attendance,  and  that  arrangements  will  be  made|*"°''<^  milking;  if  this  is  done  constantly,  it  will  prevent 
to  give  stablhiy  and  sy,tem  to  the  operations  of  an  in-'"^  '^^'^  "f  turn.ps,_but  it  will  not  be  effected  it  even 
stitution  so  well  calculated  to  promote  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  country  in  tliese  difficult  times. 

for  the  attainment  of  this  result,  much  depends  on 
the  zeal  and  dihgence  of  the  Officers. 

A  fine  e-Vample  of  .activity  and  public  spirit,  has  been 
set  to  the  Jihlher  Societti.  by  its  offspring  at  Easton. 
The  President  there,  has   performed  his  part  with  that 


once  neglected.  This  has  been  proved  by  twenty 
year's  experience,  ai\d  if  it  does  not  succeed,  the  far- 
mers may  rest  assured,  lliat  the  fault  arises  from  the 
neglect  of  their  dairy  maid. 


earnestness  and  intelligence,  which  have  rendered  him 


the  we'd  known  industry  and  talents  of  the  President 
of  the  mothf  r  Institution,  justify  the  hope,  that  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  the  valuable  purposes 
for  which  it  was  established,  will  be  exposed,  and  the 
means  of  attaining  them  clearly  indicated.  The  nume 
rous  letters  we  are  daily  receiving  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  expressing  satisfaction  at  the  establish- 
ment of  an  ./Igricuitural  paper,  even  such  a  one  as  ours, 


satisfies  us  that  a  most  auspicious  spirit  pervades  the|}jo  5  Burling  Slip,  price  25  cents. 

whole  country  ;  we  should  deeply  regret  that  our  native      -phe  above  oration  is,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting 

state  should  fall  behuid  m  a  competition  so  honourahle.!,|-,sp.ay  j,f  patriotism  and  oratory  that  has  ever  been 


Caterpillars  are  very  numerous  this  season.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  farmers,  and  particularly  those  who  are 
members  of  the  Worcester  county  .^gricCiltur.al  Socie- 
Iv,  will  not  occur  the  disgrace  and  loss  of  having  their 
trees  eaten  up  by  such  vrrmin,  wlien  it  can  be  so  easi 
ly  prevented.  A  correspondent  assures  us,  that  salted 
hng'a  fat,  applied  to  the  nest  in  the  evening,  by  means 
of  a  rag  tied  on  the  one  end  of  a  pole — is  an  effectual 
cure. — ^Mass.  paper. 


CHARLES  II.  AND  THE  S-MLOR. 

In  the  reign  of  king  Charles  the  second,  a  sailor 
having  received  his  pay,  resorted  to  a  house  of  ill  fame 
in  Wapping,  where  he  staid  all  night  and  had  his  whole 
substance  taken  from  him.  In  the  morning  he  vowed 
revenge  again-t  the  fii'.st  be  should  meet  with,  possessed 
with  cash  ;  and  accordingly,  overtaking  a  gentleman  on 
Stepiey  Fields,  to  whom  he  related  his  mishap,  he  in- 
sisted on  having  his  loss  being  made  good.  The  gentle- 
man for  sometime  expostuKated  with  him  on  the  atrocity 
of  such  behaviour,  but  to  no  purpose,  the  tar  wa.s  reso- 
lute, .;nd  the  gentleman  dre  ding  worse  consequences, 
delivered  his  ptu'se,  out  smn  after  had  the  sailor  taken 
lip,  examined,  and  committed  to  Newgate;  from  whence 
.lack  spiil  a  shipmate,  with  the  following  strange  epistle 
to  the  king : 

<*  King  Charles, 


JUST  PUBLISHED, 

AN  ORATION,   delivered  on   the   17tli   of  March, 


o  deservedly  eniinent  as  a  practical  Agriculturist;  andjiglQ,  at  Washington  Hall  in  the  city  of  New  York,  be- 


fore  the  Shamrock  Friendly  Association,  by  Stephen 
P.  Limoine,  Esq.  For  .sale  at  the  office  of  the  Globe, 
No.  5,  Burling  Slip,  price  37J  cents. 

Prepared  for  the  press,  and  will  be  published  in 
six  days,  .\  SERMON,  deliv.  red  in  the  Catholic  Ca- 
thedral of  St.  Patrick,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the 
Sunday,  after  the  first  of  March,  1819,  by  the  Rev. 
William  Taylor.     For  sale  at  the  office  of  the  Globe, 


Let  politicians  quarrel  for  place  or  principle  ;  but  let 
all  unite  in  agricultural  exertions,  to  embellish  the  face 
of  our  haggard  lind  exhausted  country,  and  thereby  in- 
creasing the  means  of  solid  comfort,  abundance  and 
happiness. 

Present  prices   of  Maryland  produce,  in   the   Baltimore 
Market. 

TOBACCO.— We  begin  with  this  as  the  heaviest 
article — iiost  liable  to  material  variation,  and  requiring 
to  be  spoken  of  more  specifically,  and  more  in  detail 
than  others.  We  repeat  what  we  think  we  have  a 
riglit  to  do  that  we  gather  the  prices  of  all  things  by  per 
sonal  inquiry,  and  with  great  care  and  rigid  investiga- 
tion. 

Virginia  Toiaco— common,  S8  to  8  50 — good  qua- 
li!y,  g9_very  fine,  glO  to  10  50— swei-t  scented,  §12 
to  14. 

Eastern  Shore  and  Potomac,  §8  and  10. 

Patuxent,  best  quidity,  S^  *"c'  13. ,  Ten  hogsheads, 

ery  fine,   made  by  Zepheniah  Waters,  near  Benedict, 

sold  on  Wednesday,  for  glS  and  15. 

JVagon  Tobacco — §13  to  ^17. 

Com  52  cents 

Wheat,  red,  %\  40. 
white,  %\  50. 

five — 90  cents. 

Oats — 50  to  56  cents. 

Beef,  best  butcher's,  12^ cents;  Mutton,  10 do;  fresh 
Pork.  10  to  13-J  do. ;  Y"eal,  best  12i  do. ;  per  quarter 
from  the  wagons,  gl  to  1  25  ;  butter,  37i  cents ;  E, 
15  do. 

JJay,  per  ton,  §18  to  19  ;   Straw,  do.  §12  a  13. 

PLOUGH  GEAR. 

We  have  seen  in  use,  in  a  particular  neighbourhond 

in  this  st:<te,  n"jode7i  bames  or  collar,  as  a  snlmiiute  for 

the  lea'hern,  or  corn-husk  collar,  which  we  believe  to 

be    worthy  of  general    adoption — particularly   where 

mii'fs  are  used.     These  hames  are  made  of  seasoiiel 

swamp  willow,  which  is  light,  soft  and  tough.     Its  re 

"  One  of  thy  subjects,  the  other  right,  robbed  mc.coirimendationconsistsin  the  less  liability  to  gald,strange 

of  forty  pounds,  for  which  I  robbed  another  of  the  same  as  it  may  si-ein  ;  and  this  arises  from  its  being  comp.a. 

sunj,   who  has  inhumanly  sent   me  to  Newgale,  atul  ralively  nmch  cooler  than  the  large,  heavy  leatiicrn 


delivered  on  a  similar  occasion. 

Of  the  talents  of  Mr.  Taylor,  it  is  needless  to  say 
more  than  that  they  are  known,  established,  and  ad- 
mired. His  sermon  drew  forth  the  eulogy  and  tears  of 
a  large  congregation  The  oration  and  sermon  taken 
together,  give  a  fund  of  Irish  history,  such  as  no  per- 
son should  lose  the  opportunity  of  possessing. 

The  second  number  of  the  GLOBE  i.s  ready  for  deli- 
very. It  contains  the  Agricultural  cuts  which  were 
promised. 

The  Globe  will  be  pubhshed  monthly,  and  divided 
nearly  as  follows  : 

Affairs  of  the  United  States,  16  pages 

Ireland,  16  do 

Other  foreign  countries         16  do 
Miscellaneous,  16  do 

Six  numbers  will  inake  a  volume  of  384  octavo  pa- 
ges.    Price  three  dollars,  payable  in  advance. 

iiy  Orders  for  tiansmission  by  mail,  of  all,  or  any 
of  the  above  works,  will  be  promptly  attended  to,  by 

T.  (VCONNOR, 
Editor  of  the  Globe,  JVe^a  York. 

CCj'  Letters,  covering  less  than  five  dollars,  must 
come  frre  of  postage 

iH?'  Post-M.isters,  friendly  to  literature,  are  request- 
ed to  forward  such  subscriptions  as  may  be  offered  to 
them.  Mav.  7. 

J^EMOLVE'S  ORJTTO.\: 

Mentioned  as  above,  just  received  and  for  sale  bv 
EDWARD  J.  COAI.E. 


PRINTED  EVERY  FRID.W, 
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BALTIMORE, 

AT  FOUR  DOLLARS  PER  ANNUM, 
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AGRICULTURE. 


From  the  Metnoirs  of  ihe  P/iitadelfihia  .4grictil 
tural  Sociitij, 

XoUces  foY  a  ^o\ii\g  TaYiwcy, 

Parcicu/arit/  on   U'crii  Lands,  isfc.  iSi'c. 

WITH   NOTES  BY  THE  KDITOK  OF  THE  FARMER. 

{Continued from  .Vo.  %^jwj^c  59.) 
Lime;  when,  anclhow  profitably  applied.  Lndian 
Corn  ;  niocks  of  plaiitinr::.    Kctting  or  decay- 
ing the  sod     liurrow  preferred  to  the  plough, 
for  clcatjing  and  drt:ss!iig  corn.    Some  remarks 
on  soiithtrn  farminjj. 
'  IV.  You  gain  a  season  in  the  wliolcsorr.e  effi- 
cacy, of  time,  by  spreading-  and  harrowing  it  well 
in,  on  your  llill-ploughed  fullows.     Its  causticity 
is  thus  mitigated  or  destroyed  by  winter  expo 
sure  ;  and  you  may  the  more  safely  use  dung-. 
the  ensuing  season,  for  your  crops,  without  dan- 
ger of  injurious  effects  from  hot  lime. 

If  you  iilanl  Indian  Corn,  on  either  fall  or 
spring  ploughed  sod  fallow,  (or  any  other)  deep- 
ly tilled,  (^-and  it  is  the  most  desirable  and  clean- 
ing crop,)  |il-.ister  the  hills — as  they  are  techni- 
cally called — or  sow  the  gy])sum  over  the  whole 
field  ;  and  some  do  both,  after  the  jilants  are  suf- 
fitiemly  forward.  The  seed  should  be  weiteci 
and  rolled  in  plaster  or  steeped  in  a  decoction  of 
Hellebore  or  Copperas;  or,  what  p^roduces  sur- 
prising effect,  a  strong  solution  of  Saltpetre  ; 
but  do  not  soak  or  steep  it  too  much.  In  dry 
weather,  the  germination  is  accelerated,  by  the 
steeping  injuriously  ;  so  that  the  plume  and  rad- 
icles perish  ;  and  in  long  wet  sessons,  they  rot 


Somcha-.-t-  su'.ceeded  in  planting  hue,  so  that  the 
Cut-worm  is  passing  away  before  it  sprouts, 
riie  first  mode  is  more  secure  from  early  frosts 
in  the  autumn 

Unless  its  situation  and  circumstances  forbid, 
lay  your  Cornfield  level,  ratlier  than  in  ridges  ; 
that  moisture,  in  l-^^^ht  soils  especially,  may  be 
retained,  instead  of  passing  away,  and,  if  neces 
sary,  draw  water  furrows,  to  carry  off  accidental 
flooding  by  rains,  or  other  causes.  Cleanly  farm 
ing  is  essentially  necessary,  with  the  hoe  and 
common  harrow,  to  prevent  grass  and  weeds 
from  growing  ;  and  to  assist  in  rotting  the  sod 
Use  the  plough  little,  if  at  all  ;  and  the  han-ov.-s 
iTiuch.  Ploughing  up  furrows  to  the  Corn  plants 
is  an  impediment  to  the  harrowing  culture,  car 
lies  off  moisture  from  the  plants,  exposes  the 
accumulations  of  earth  soon  to  dry  through,  and 
is  worse  than  useless.  If  you  must  ridge  lo« 
and  wet  soils,  still  the  hoe  and  common  harrow 
shcld  be  diligently  used.  Pulverize  your  ground, 
and  the  plant  will  b«  nourished  and  supported 
by  the  length  and  vigour  of  multiplied  roots,  and 
never  req'.iire  hills,  or  elevated  furrows 

Transplanting,  from  a  seed  bed,  sown  early, 
broad  cast,  in  or  convenient  to  your  Corn  field, 
or  with  supernumerary  plants,  from  other  hills, 
is  far  preferable  to  using  seed  corn  for  supplying 
defective  hills,  exit  off  by  the  grub,  or  otherwise 
vacant.  Plants  overtake  and  keep  pace  M-ith 
those  uninjured  ;  but  renewals  with  seed  corn, 
seldom  arrive  at  maluiity 

Salt  is  used  for  destroying  grubs,  worms,  Sec  ; 
and  has  been  successful  in  killing,  or  banishing 
the  corn  grub.  Old  fiickle,  or  refuse  meat,  or 
fish,  dispersed  in  srn-dl  quantities,  in  mole  tracks, 
has  b.inislicd  moles  from  gardens,  or  fields. 

It  being  the  intent  of  these  Notices,  to  recom 
!tiend,  not  to  dictate,  it  is  deemed  proper  to  nien 


The  sod   having  been  broken  up  5   to  7  inches 

deep  ;  or  if  more,  the  better;  requires  shallo\v|lion,  that  Col.  Taylor,  of  Virgini?,(and  his  prac 
planting.  If  it  be  cut  with  a  coiUter  harrow,  lice  is  followed  by  many  soulhcrn  farmers,)  pu'-- 
ihe  betterwill  the  crop  thrive.  Iking  uniurnedJsuesa  mode  of  croppingwith  IndianCorn, directly 
the  sod  l^ecomes  of  itself  a  manure.  Although  the  reverse  of  the  one  herein  recommerd'-d  , 
it  tsiay  not  entirely  rot,  its  incapacity  to  vegetateland  an  account  of  it  may  be  seen  in  his  Arator 
is  cns\ired  ;  aiid  the  soil  is.  left  filled  with  decay-iHe  breaks  up,  however  deep;  lays  his  field  in 
cd  vegetable  matter,  auxiliary  to  the  corn  [)ro-|high  ridges, — possibly,  his  soil  and  surface  may 
duct,  Slid  a  pabulum  for  ai>;>roi;riate  manures. so    require, — in    a   noitis  rnd   south    ilirection  ; 


But  frequent  harroiviiig  must  riot  be  neglected 
whether  you  shall  plant  in  squares  or  drills,  and 
at  what  distances,  depends  much  on  the  state  of 
your  field,  the  nature  of  your  s.-iil,  and  not  a  lit- 
tle on  opirion  ;  which  varies  ranch  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  is  frequently  operated  upon  by  success, 
in  the  n;o(ie  «  hich  happens  to  he  fortunate.  Some 
have  spoken  favoiauly  of  planting  Corn  as  early 
as  it  can  well  be  got  in  the  ground  ;  and  they  do 
not  fear  the  annoyance  of  late  frosts.  It  might 
l.'y  this  means  be  \ii;oro>i3  enough  to  resist  the 
Cirub,  or    grow    after    bi.ing    cut   off  by   them. 


burying  his  coarse  (corn-stalk)  manure,  to  rot  in 
his  soil ;  and  in  succeedin.s^  Corn  crops,  after  a 
lapse  of  some  years,  l!ie  ronvs  are  planted  over 
the  former  deep  furrows ;  the  crowns  of  the 
new  ridges,  occupying  the  places  of  those  fur- 
rows. Many  puisue  his  practice,  and  speak  fa- 
vouiably  of  it.  To  tis,  who  prefer  laying  our 
fields  level,  for  the  scythe  and  grazing,  this  mode 
'.vould  not  be  eligible'.  It  may  in  si;nie  suils,  as 
it  regaids  the  culture  of  the  (-orn  crop  mcrcli- 
have  i;s  advantages.  Jt  rescinblc;  in  some  par 
ticulars,  Mr.  Gregg'i  practice  on  wet  heavy  soil, 


mentioned  in  our  second  volume.  Col.  i  a)  ur' 
plan  may  be  seen  in  his  Essays  on  the  suhjc-t.  In 
this  mode,  deep  ploughing  is  essential ;  and  it  is 
.is  much  so  in  the  level  culture ;  lor,»with  shal- 
low ploughing,  moisttirc  would  soon  evaporate, 
ihoiigh  not  so  much  as  if  ridged,  and  a  g-eater 
surface  exposed  to  drain  and  dry.  Many  who 
prefer  ploughing  in  grain,  lay  their  fields  ii.  broad 
lands,  and  harrow  after  ploughing  in. 

Wheresoever  the  harrow  has  been  fairly  tried, 
its  advantages  over  the  plough,  in  the  Corn 
crop,  have,  been  decisively  shewn.  Corn  in  drills, 
on  a  sod  deeply  ploughed  in,  the  ro«s  i  feet 
apart,  and  the  plants  18  inches  assu'iocr,  and 
thereafter  entirely  cultivated  with  har  ows,  has 
pioduced  crops,  beyond  the  belief  of  tr.ose  wed- 
ded to  the  old  mode  of  culture.  Some  have 
found  great  advantages  in  the  culture  uf  Corn  in 
wide  rows  ;  and  potatoes,  well  tnanured,  drilled 
between  them. 

It  is  evident,  that  this  and  other  modes  of  prac- 
tice herein  mentioned,  are  calculated  for  farms 
of  the  extent  deemed  competent  in  our  part  of 
the  Union  ;  where  permanent  cieanliiicss,  and 
valuable  covers  of  grass,  for  hay  and  pasture,  are 
contemplated.  In  southern  sections,  w  here  the 
mere  grain  crop  is  the  object,  and  visst  extent  of 
s\n-l'acc  occupied  ;  so  that  numbers  of  acres  are 
multiplied  to  produce  an  agregate,  which  iriight 
be  had  from  a  few  ;  such  details  of  operation  for 
dressing  and  ckaniti!;  the  soil,  aiihMigl.  highly 
assistant  to  the  immediate  crop,  woulc:  be  con- 
sidered as  in  applicable  and  t!nneccss:ii-y.  But 
until  in  those  districts,  some  such  -^r C'ces  are 
used  in  less  extensive  husbandry,  riw'  v'orj  com- 
monly introduced,  landholders  shoo.'-I  -lot  com- 
plain of  broom-straw,  and  other  :.j.,!.  us  pests, 
overruning  and  sterilizing  their  worn  «nu  finally 
abandoned  fields ;  iir-ed  on  thei"  ii;ui',h -lO  po- 
verty, by  double  crofifiing,  and  n  ,./  ■  far.nriing. 
Great  advantages  might,  however,  '.r:  ■  -r:/  taken 
of  former  mismanagement,  by  pu.-s^iii<  some 
such  means  to  recover  waste  s.'k!  .,i'i,'K!oned 
lands,  by  using  the  spontaneous  -^^.^-mi-.s  of 
scrubby  timber,  first  for  cover,  aftri  ''c'i>;i;,  ;'nd 
tl;en  buiTiing  it  ;  as  Col.  Taylor  ^'-^  piocii.sed. 
See  1  vol.  Philadelphia  Memoir  ,,-;;  •=  -33,  8,9. 
lie  has  not  only  set  an  encouragi  '  ,>.iiii!>le  for 
farther  experiments ;  but  has  affor^n  d  i!ie  strong- 
est proofs  of  the  benefits  resulting  it  (/.Si  co-yer  and 
/rr,  on  soils.  Frgm  experience  in  the  like  ex- 
periment, it  could  be  shown,  thai  his  cover  re- 
mained unnecessarily  long  unbui-;. 

If  the  numbers  of  Slaves  are  burthens  on  the 
southern  landholders,  in  the  far.i;!;  g  districts; 
confining  their  attention  to  a  better-  sty'e  of  agri- 
culture on  a  smaller  scale,  would  rtiicvc  them. 
If  emancipation  or  colonization  Le  prudent  and 
practicable,    those    emancipated    or    colonized, 
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might  be  spared,  when  fewer  labourers  were 
required  in  improved  husbandry.  If  less  land 
were  occupied  in  exhausting  culture,  there  would 
be  a  surplus,  for  a  white  population  to  cultivate 
to  greater  advantage.  The  improved  state  of 
the  husbandry  in  some  of  the  counties  of  Virgi 
nia,  particularly  Loudoun,  is  an  example  of  peer 
less  value.  The  plaster  and  clover  culture  has 
produced  there,  almost  magical  effects.  Deep 
ploughing  is  much  practised. 

If  you  cannot  lime,  for  the  Corn  cro/i,  in  the 
autumn,  let  it  be  done  early  in  the  spring.    The 
harrows  mix  the  lime  with   the  soil,  and  should 
be  freqiicntly  at  work.     Be  not  afraid  of  cutting 
the  Corn  roots  ;  they  send  out  fibres  from  the  se- 
veral parts  which  more  than  supply  the  deficien 
cy  occasioned  by  excision.     Sucker  your  Corn, 
and  do  not  sow  winter  grain  among  it — to  the  in 
jury  of  both  crops,  as  well  as  your  land.     Of  ail 
your  crops,  Indian  Corn  will  the  least  bear  ne 
gleet,  and  it  amply  rewords  all   our  attention 
It  is  not  only  the  most  valuable,  take  it  with  all 
its  advantages,   but  it  is,  of  all  crops   generally 
the  most  certain.     If  it  fails,  some  most  uncom- 
mon seasons  of  circumstances  occur.     We  call 
it  Corn,  without  its  specific  designation,  for  its 
pre-eminence.     It  is  the    best  crop  to  subdue  a 
stubborn,  or  clean  a  foul  soil.     It  forces  you  to 
farm  well;  which  counterbalances  its  exhaustion 
in  a  very  important  degree. 

Indian  Corn  is  truly  a  great  exiiauster,  how 
ever   valuable  it  may  otherwise  be.     It    should 
therefore  be  only  otzc  of  a  course  of  crops,  and 
rot   repeated,  but  at  long   intervals.     When  it 
turn  arrives,  it  should  be  used  as  a  cleaning  cro/i; 
for  which  it  is  highly   estimable,  not  only  for  ii 
own,  but  for  the  benefit  of  its  successors  ;  which 
should  be  small  grains  and    grasses.     Whatever 
may  be  done  in   more   fertile  or  new    countries 
old  lands  will  not  admit  of  frequent  and  uninter- 
rupted successions  of  this  crop. 


S'.able  and  Yard  Manure  to  be  ploughed  in. 
£)ung  ;  remarks  on  it,  and  opinions  as  to  the 
state  in  which  it  is  most  beneficially  applied. 
V.  Plough  in  your  Sam  yard  or  Stable  ma- 
nure. In  what  Slate  du7ig  should  be  applied,  l^ 
a  disputed  question.  Some  plougli  it  in,  at  an 
early  stage  of  putrescence,  and  some  wlicn  it  is 
more  advanced.  The  middle  course  is,  perhaps, 
the  best.  To  scarcity  or  other  tap-roots,  fresh 
dung  is  decidedly  hosliie.  But  the  adverse  opin 
ions  on  this  subject,  as  to  other  crops,  are  too 
diffuse,  to  be  here  inseited.  You  will  find  them 
in  books,  but  the  best  lessons  are  to  be  gained 
by  your  own  experience.  Your  well  rotted  com- 
post, is  indubitably  licst,  for  top  dressings  on  ei- 
ther grain  or  grass.  Yet  fiesh  dung,  as  a  top 
dressing,  has  its  advocates.  It  is  even  believed 
by  many,  that  using  dung  by  iisel.'",  is  wanton 
waste  :  and  that  it  should  be  considered  only  as 
an  ingredient,  to  give  value  and  activity  to  other 
materials  in  composts.  Much  more  apparently 
improbable  revolutions  in  rural  economy,  havi 
come  to  pass.  Intelligent  farmers  hold  opposiit 
opinioiis.  See,  in  England,  Mr.  Gregg's  prac 
tite,  2d  vol.  Philadclpliia  Memoirs,  71,  72  ;  and 
Cul.  Taylor's  Arator.  Read  Sir  H.  Davy's  Dis 
cussion  upon  tliis  subject,  and  judge  for  yourself 
See  also,  in  Sir  J.  Sinclair's  Tour  through  /''lan- 
ders, 1815,  an  account  of  the  practice  of  the 
Swiss  Farmers  ;  v,  ho  soak  their  dung  in  water, 


and  apply  it  in  a  liquid   state,  to  far  greater  ad- 
vantage than  crude  dung. 

The  nature  and  qualities  of  the  soilsi  and  the 
kinds  and  description  of  manures  have  influence, 
no  doubt,  on  opinions  and  practice.  Climate 
and  seasons  have  also  their  operations  on  manures. 
The  most  general  opinions  and  practice,  favour 
I  he  use  of  ?noderately  rotted  dung,  (o) 

Deeji  ploughing  in  breaking  up.  Sorrel  and  sor- 
relinc  acid.  Foul  or  wet  falloius.  Chaff-b  tir 
ing  crops,  not  to  succeed  one  another.  Oats 
cut  for  hay,  or  sown  for  pasture.  Oats  and  In 
dian  Corn,  for  soiling.  Fetches.  Heligoland 
Bean.  Thistles  ploughed  in.  Fences.  Timber 
Line  Fences. 

VI.  Break  up  deep,  and  be  not  afraid  of  turn- 
ing up  barren  soil  ;  when  the  nature  of  you 
ground  admitsof  this  operation.  Shallow  plougli- 
ng  up  tlie  vegetable  mould,  deceptiously  serves 
a  turn,  when  it  is  not  exhausted  ;  and  its  exhaus 
lion  is  the  certain  consequence  of  this  ill-judged 
tillage.  But  the  air  contains  the  principal  store 
of  materials  for  the  food  of  plants;  (6)  and  will 
impiegnate  the  substratum,  if  exposed  a  due 
length  of  time  ;  especially  in  winter,  when  it 
receives  much,  and  parts  with  little  ;  the  heat  of 
(he  sun  being  then  feeble,  and  incapable  of  dis 
pelling  what  the  soil  receives  from  the  air. — 
Those  who  object  to  deejt,  much  more  to  trench. 
ploughing,  want  experience  sufficiently  to  test 
iheir  benefits.  They  have  mismanaged  experi- 
ments, or  have  been  in  too  great  ha,ste  to  crop 
tlieir  grounds.  The  substratum  must  be  expos- 
ed, lor  a  lime  necessary  to  receive  the  influences 
of  the  atmosphere.  Indian  Corn,  with  lime,  is 
by  far  the  best  crop,  after  trenching,  particularly  : 
because  it  requires  the  soil  to  be  constantly  stirred 
.ind  exposed.  True,  there  are  some  soiU,  whicli 
neither  deep  nor  trench  ploughing  will  benefit  ; 
and  every  Farmer  should  accommodate  his  piac 
lice  to  the  nature  and  qualilios  of  his  soil.  Over 
;riipping  and  shallow  plcughingj  with  exhausting 
crops  in  succession,  frequently  cause  overwhelm- 
ns  growtiis  of  i:orrrl,  to  infest  ill  managed  fields 
Lime  is  the  only  remedy  ;  and  you  will  see  in 
L.ord  DundonalcVs  "  Connexion,"  Sec.  the  good 
ff'  cts  of  lime  which  destroys  the  sorrel,  and 
produces  the  sorreline  acid,  highly  friendly  to 
wholesome  ar.d  profitable  vegetation.  Green 
sorrel  grows  on  fertile  soils  ;  but  the  red  soi  re 
is  a  certain  murk  of  sterility. 

Never  sow  a  foul  or  weedy  fallow,  to  save  a 
ploughing  ;  or  a  wet  one,  to  save  time  :  nor  sow, 
or  siubble  in,  one  chaff-bearing  crop,immediatel) 
to  follow  another.  Such  farming  may  succeed 
for  a  time,  under  particular  circumstances  ;  but 
in  th.e  end  it  will  produce  only  a  crop  of  regret. 
If  you  are  deficient  in  mowing  grounds,  Oal 


may  be  sown  on  your  fallow,  and  cut  lor  hay, 
belore  ripening  the  seed  ;  and  in  such  case  thcv 
do  not  exhaust  ;  nor  does  any  plant  in  this  stage 
of  its  growth.  And  see  Mr.  IV.  Young's  pajjei 
on  the  great  advantages  of  Oatpaslure,  'id  vol 
Philadelphia  Memoirs,  186.  Oats  and  Imli.ui 
Corn  arc  sometimes  sown  together,  in  broad  cast; 
and  cut  for  soiling,  or  to  be  ploughed  in,  as  greei 
manure.  It  is  diflicult  to  dry  them,  for  wiutc! 
provender.  Thistles,  or  other  succulent  plums 
ploughed  in,  fertilize  wonderfully,  when  left  long 
enough  to  ferment,  and  become  putrescent. 
If  any   covering   crop,  for  summer   fallows, 


which  does  not  exhaust  like  Oats,  ci)uld  be  sug- 
gested, a  great  reformation  would  ensue.  Vet- 
ches, or  some  such  plant  might  be  substituted, 
if  the  culture  were  better  understood.  The 
Heligoland  Bean,  very  produrtive,  is  now  es- 
teemed, in  Ejighmd,  as  a  cleaning  crop,  to  pre- 
cede Wheat.  A  spring  cover  of  Peas,  of  a 
species  ripening  in  time,  is  very  beneficially  used 
to  precede  wheal,  in  the  autumn.  If  the  pease 
fall,  and  the  crop  is  likely  to  fail,  they  may  be 
ploughed  in,  as  excclleni  green  manure. 

Keep  good  Felices,  and  make  and  repair  them, 
when  other  business  is  interrupted.  They  not 
only  secure  your  own  crops,  but  ensure  the  good 
will  of  your  neighbours,  by  preventing  teazing 
contests. — Let  no  weeds,  or  nurseries  for  pesls, 
remain  near  them  ;  and  avoid  throwing  stones, 
or  other  obstructions  to  the  scythe  on  the  edges 
of  your  fields,  or  mowing  grounds.  They  pre- 
vent cleaning  their  borders,  and  aflord  opportu- 
nities of  growing,  to  noxious  weeds  and  other 
pests  ;  forming,  finally,  scrubby  hedge  rows,  to 
disgrace  them. 

Be  avaricious  of  your  Timber,  and  fence  your 
wood  lands,  to  protect  the  young  growths.  Waste 
and  negligence  in  this  all  essential  article,  soon 
produce  irretrievable  want. 

Live  fences  are  becoming  more  and  more  in- 
dispensable ;  and  thr.se  composed  of  the  New- 
castle Thorn  (cratagu.  crus  galli,)  will  be  found 
llie  best,  for  hardiiiood,  durability,  constant  ver- 
lure,  and  numbers  and  strength  of  the  thorns. 
Live  fences,  as  well  as  orchards,  and  all  fruit 
trees,  demand  the  earliest  attention  ;  and  will  be 
glowing  into  profit,  whilst  other  improvements 
are  progressing.  If  to  the  ditch  and  mound 
laced  with  stone,  which  many  deem  the  best, 
(because  it  afibrds  immediate  protection  both 
to  your  hedge  plants  and  to  your  field,)  you 
prefer  plain  hedging  ;  cultivate  strips  along  your 
hedge,  from  year  to  year,  well  manu'.ed,  and 
plf,nt  potatoes,  and  your  thoi'iis  will  thrive  luxu- 
liantly. — In  a  few  continuations  of  the  potato  cul- 
ture, you  will  gradually  reach  and  invigorate  the 
wliolc  extent  of  your  hedge.  Let  no  person  be- 
gin a  hedge,  who  will  not  nurse  and  foster  it,  in 
every  stage  of  its  growth.  " 

(  7'u  be  contintied.) 

NOTES. 

(a)  In  what  particular  state,  that  is,  at  v.'hich. 
point  in  its  process  of  fermentation  and  decompo- 
sition, manure  is  applied  witli  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage, has  occasioned  much  discussion  without 
having  established  any  general  conviction,  or 
settled  principles  on  the  subject.  The  great 
difliculty  in  the  way  of  coming  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion,  lies  in  this  : — That  the  advocates  of 
'•  hot  muck,"  and  of"  well  rotted  manure,"  have 
not  previously  agreed  upon  their  data  :  and  since 
men  are  apt  to  atrive  at  different  conclusions, 
even  when  starting  from  the  same  premises, 
arising  from  the  imperfections  of  human  percep- 
tions :  how  much  more  apt  arc  they  to  differ  in 
their  conclusions,  when  they  have  not  agreed 
upon  their  premises.  Men  turn  back  to  back, 
and  walking  each  after  his  own  nose,  meet  face 
lo  face  at  the  antipodes  ;  not  so  in  reasoning. — 
If  Agriculturists  would  settle  the  question,  in 
what  stale  manure  is  more  effectually  applied, 
they  must  agree  as  to  ihe  kind  of  manure,  the 
quality  of  the  soil.,  the  .nature  of  the  crop,  the 
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season,  8cc.  Sec.  For  example,  the  manure  of 
animals  that  have  two  stomachs,  and  chew  the 
cud,  as  is  the  case  with  most  animals,  (hat  have 
no  tVont  teeth  in  their  upper  jaw,  such  as  the 
cow,  sheep,  &c.  &c.  is  ejected  in  a  much  more 
advanced  state  of  putr'  faction  than  that  of  the 
horse.  See. — Ai^ain,  sandy  land  would  probably 
require  manure  to  be  appliftd  in  a  very  different 
state  from  tiat  which  would  be  suitable  for  very 
stiff  land  ; — imd  as;ain,  a  small  crop,  which  is  of 
delicate  fibre,  and  of  rapid  growth,  would  per- 
haps, be  destroyed  by  an  vinfermcnted,  hot  muck, 
which  would  prov.--  very  suitable  for  Indian  Corn, 
Tobacco,  Sec. —  \nd  lastly,  this  hot  muck,  ap- 
plied advantageously  to  Indian  Corn,  in  a  wc/ 
season,  would  prob;ibly  burn  and  destroy  it  in  a 
dry  one  ;  so  thai  these  disputes  about  the  rela- 
tive superiority  of  hot  muck,  and  well  rotted  ma- 
nure, are  not  likely  to  conduce  to  the  establish- 
inent  of  any  st-lth  d  opinions,  until  these  previous 
data  are  agreed  upon.  The  same  remarks  may 
be  made  as  to  many  other  contested  points  in 
agriculture. 

The  most  heavily  manured  lot  of  ground  we 
ever  saw,  was,  some  years  since,  at  M'Coys,  on 
the  Washinijton  road  ;  it  ought  to  have  produc- 
ed 50  or  60  bushels  to  the  acre  ;  it  was  the  ma 
nure  taken  immediately  from  the  stable  of  stage 
horses ;  the  season  was  dry ;  the  Corn  was 
"  burnt  up,"  and  the  field  did  not  produce  half  a 
crop. — It  does  not  follow,  as  a  general  princi- 
ple, that  liot  muck  is  not  a  suitable  manure  for 
Corn.  Edit.  ./Inter.  Farmer. 

(4)  What  constitutes  the  chief/borf  of  jilants, 
is  a  point  much  disputed  by  gentlemen  of  science, 
who  have  taken  great  pains  to  investigate  the 
subject.  For  a  well  supported  opinion,  contrary 
to  the  one  here  expressed,  and  to  the  opinion  of 
Col.  Taylor,  of  Virginia,  (for  it  seems  that  he 
and  Judge  Peters  agree  on  this,  better  than  o: 
some  other  points,)  we  refer  the  reader  to  a  learn- 
ed and  able  communication  from  the  pen  of  Dr 
Joseph  E.  Meuse,  dated  Cambridge,  Dorset 
County,  Dec.  1st,  1818,  addressed  to  H.  Maynu 
dier,  Esq.  President  of  the  Agricultural  Society, 
at  Ann.ipolis,  originally  published  in  the  Mary 
land  Gazette,  and  copied  in  the  Maryland  Cen 
sor,  of  the  27th  Jan.  last.  That  very  interesting 
essay,  concludes  in  these  words  : — 

Edit.  Avier.  Farmer. 

"  From  the  above  view  of  the  subject,  I  con 
ceivc  myself  justified  in  the  conclusion,  that 
Arator's  hypothesis  is  erroneous  ;  that  the  at- 
mosphere cannot  be  considered  the  girat  matrix 
of  manures  in  liis  sense  and  tneaning  of  the 
term  ;  that  it  does  not,  in  its  natural  constitution 
contain  most  </f  the  principles  of  vegetation  ;  and 
that  it  is  not  rapalile,  from  its  texture,  of  holding 
extraneous  matter  sufTicient  for  their  "  whole  or 
chief  sustenances,"  that  the  earth  contains  and 
administers  the  adapted  nutriment  ;  and  upon 
this  impoitant  truth,  the  scientific  agricultoi 
roust  found  his  hypothesis  ;  and  by  it,  the  prac- 
tical faimer  mu*t  direct  his  experiments  ;  other- 
wise, the  phenomena  of  vegetation  daily  present 
ed  to  his  view,  will  be  nnscenstrucd  :  his  premi 
ses  radically  false  ;  his  deductions  will  lead  him 
into  endless  error,  and  his  fancied  lights  the 
more  fully  observe  his  vision. 

I  design   at   a   fuiure  ])eriod,    to  demonstrate 
that  Arator's  false  theory  has  led  him  into  prac 


tical  errors,  which,  with  the  sanction  ot  their  re- 
spectable authority,  may  operate  to  retard  botl. 
the  science  and  the  art  of  agriculture." 


PROM  THE    lER.MONT  RE  I'Cn  [. /CAN. 

PRUNING  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  following  remarks,  we  believe,  are  from 
a  source  which  entitles  them  to  the  attention  of 
farmers. 

Messrs.  Ide  isf  Mdrich, 

I  observed  in  your  present  week's  paper,  a 
cull  on  farmers,  by  saying  that  prudent  ones  will 
not  let  this  season  of  the  year  pass,  without  prun 
ing  their  fruit  trees,  and  stating  the  good  effect: 
it  will  have,  Sec.  The  good  effect,  of  scasona 
ble  and  proper  trimming  offriiit  trees,  is  obvious 
to  every  person  who  has  paid  much  attention  to 
the  culture  of  fruit;  but  from  observaiions  I 
ave  made  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  past,  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  former  method  of 
pruning  trees,  in  March  and  April,  is  very  in 
jwrious  to  orchards,  and  particularly  to  nurseries, 
which  have  been  long  neglected,  and  require 
much  trimming.  I  have  observed  small  irtcs, 
which  have,  in  consequence  of  a  close  trimming 
in  March,  died  by  reason  of  the  dryinn  winds 
penetrating  the  wounds  so  deep,  and  letting  a 
quantity  of  the  sap  and  moisture  escape  before 
the  sap  begins  to  move  up  and  su]3ply  the  loss. 
In  this  case,  the  bark  adiieres  to  the  wood,  in 
such  a  manner,  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the 
sap  again  to  ascend  ;  and  of  course,  the  sappling 
dies.  But  this  is  not  apt  to  be  the  case  with 
larger  trees,  when  deprived  of  those  supernume- 
rary branches,  which  in  ordinary  cases  will  re 
quire  to  be  taken  oflf:  they  will  nevertheless 
suffer  great  damage  by  such  amputations  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  If  a  limb  of  any  considera- 
ble size  is  cul  several  inches  from  the  body,  in 
March,  the  slump  will  become  dry,  and  crack 
open  nearly  to  the  body  ;  and  before  the  new 
growth  can  heal  over  the  wound,  the  stump  will 
rot,  and  this  defection  will  soon  penetrate  to  the 
heart  of  the  tree,  and  the  whole  will  soon  decay. 
Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  observe  old 
orclKiids  which  formerly  were  trimmed  in 
March,  will  find,  that  almost  every  instance  in 
which  a  limb  of  any  considerable  size  had  been 
taken  off,  instead  of  the  wound  being  healed,  and 
the  tree  sound  and  healthy,  a  large  cavity  is  found, 
iKginning  at  the  wound,  and  rapidly  increasing 
towaids  the  heart,  which  soon  deprives  the  tree 
of  health  and  vigour.  In  almost  every  instance, 
where  I  have  taken  off' a  limb  in  June,  when  the 
tree  is  full  of  sap,  if  the  stuinp  be  left  smooth,  the 
new  growth  iminedialely  commences  its  healing 
operations,  and  instead  of  decaying  and  dying, 
the  wound  is  soon  healed  over,  and  the  tree  re 
mains  sound  and  flourishing-  I  believe  the  besi 
time  in  the  year  for  trimming  trees,  is  when  they 
possess  the  greatest  quantity  of  sap,  which  I 
think  is  not  far  from  the  middle  of  June. 

Many  farmers  do  not  commence  trimming 
their  young  orchards  so  soon  by  five,  and  in  some 
cases,  i)y  ten  years,  as  they  ought.  They  say 
the  tree  groM's  well  and  bears  well,  and  why 
should  I  meddle  with  it  ?     The  fact  is,  many  of 


our  orchards  arc  set  in  good  fertile  laud,  anil 
their  growth  is  rapid,  and  in  many  instances,  send 
out  three  or  four  times  as  many  branches  as  the 
•oot  is  able  to  support  in  old  age  :  and  if  they 
are  suffered  to  remain,  the  tree  will  soon  dwin- 
dle, and  become  shrubby,  and  die  :  or,  if  the 
branches  are  taken  off  w  hen  they  arc  large,  the 
tree  will  be  much  more  injured,  than  it  would 
have  been,  had  they  been  taken  off  smaller. 
ii'oodilock,  Aliril  22,  1818.  E.  P. 


FROM  THE   PRACTICAL   A MERIC Atl  CARDENER, 

Melons  and  Cucumbers. 

All  the  melons  and  cucumbers  that  have  hi- 
therto been  under  the  protection  of  glasses  or 
paper  fi  ames,  may  now  have  them  removed,  and 
be  fully  exposed  to  the  open  air.  Refreshment  of 
water  will  be  necessary  occasionally,  and  parli- 
ctiiarly  to  cucumbers. 

Keep  them  entirely  free  from  weeds,  and  hoe 
the  ground  between  the  plants  frequently  ;  draw 
the  earth  gently  to  the  stems  of  all,  and  lay  the 
vines  off  in  a  regular  and  neat  manner  ;  prune 
luxuriances,  by  nipping  off  the  runners ;  lay  a 
shingle  under  each  fruit  of  the  melons. 

In  the  last   week  of  this  month,  sow  general 
crops  of  melons  and  cucumbers  for  pickling. 
ll'ater  Melons.,  Squashes  and  Pum/ikijis. 

These  plants  should  be  thinned  now,  if  not 
done  before,  leaving  but  tiu-ee  of  the  best  in 
eacli  hill  ;  draw  the  earth,  with  a  hoc,  up  to  the 
stems  of  the  plants,  as  high  as  the  seed  leaves; 
keep  the  ground  loose,  and  perfectly  clear  of 
weeds. 

Sweet  Potatoes. 

Sweet  potatoes  must  have  earth  drawn  around 
the  hills,  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  roots; 
lay  off  the  vines  as  regularly  as  well  may  be,  and 
keep  them  free  fiom  weeds. 

Caulijioviers. 

The  early  cauliflowers  will  now  produce  their 
heads;  care  must  be  had  to  break  down  the 
leaves,  to  preserve  the  flowers  from  sun  and 
rain, 

Draw  the  earth  round  the  plants,  in  the  form 
of  a  basin,  to  retain  the  water,  which  should  be 
frequently  given  them  plentifully,  which  will 
greatly  enlarge  the  size  of  the  flowers  ;  this  is 
alisolutely  necessary  in  dry  seasons. 

The  cauliflower  plants,  from  late  so'ving, 
should  now  be  planted  out  finally;  if  not  dene  in 
rainy  weather,  give  them  water  after  plu;'(ing, 
■iiid  lay  a  large  leaf  of  cabbage,  as  a  shade,  over 
them, 

Cabbages  and  Savoys. 

Take  the  opportunity  of  moist  or  cloudy  wea- 
ther, to  plant  out  a  full  crop  of  the  late  spring 
sowings  of  cabbages,  savoys,  and  of  the  reel  pick- 
ling cabliage. 

You   may  now  sow   seeds  of  any  of  the  early 
heading  kinds,  as  the  early  Smyrna,  York,  Sugar- 
loaf,  or  Battersea,  for  autumn. 
Brussels'  Sfirouts,  Jerusalem  Kale,  Turnifi-Cab- 
baffc,  and  Broccoli. 

The  early  plants,  of  either  of  the  above  kinds, 
may  now  be  planted  out,  as  directed  in  May ; 
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Beets. 
Tlie  crops  of  beets  sliould  be  kept  very  clean 
rrom  weeds,  and  the  plants  thinned  to  eight  or 
nine  inches  plant  from  plant,  if  not  done  before. 
Endive. 
Transplant  endive  that  is  now  of  a  sufficient 
ize.     Sow  another  crop  of  curled  endive,  about 
the  middle  and  latter  end  of  the  month. 
Okra,  Tomatoes,  Rgg-Flant. 
Earth  up  the  crops  of  okra  ;  where  too  thick 
thin  them.     Keep  the  ground  clean  from  weeds 
In  the  early  part  of  this  month,  plant  out  to 
matoes  and  egg-plants. 

Ca/isictun.'!. 
In  the  early  part  of  this  month,  plant  out  full 
crops  of  the  capsicums  from  the  seed-beds. 
Cardoons. 
Plant  out  cardoons  in  a  bed  of  rich  earth,  al 
the  distance  of  four  feet,  every  way,  from  one  an- 
other ;  one  good  plant  is  sufficient  in  a  place,  as 
they  rise  to  the  height  of  3  or  4  feet,  and  reciuire  a 
considerable  quantity  of  earth,  to  blanch  them 
Plant  Pot-Herbs,  iS'c. 
Plant  out  from  the  see<l-beds,  for  edgings  of 
ihe  borders,  or  in  beds,  plr.nls  of  thyme,  hysop 
sage,  sweet  margoram,  winter  savory,  Sec.  &c. 
Let  this  be  done  if  possible,  in  moist  and  cloudy 
weather. 

Gatheruig  Herbs. 
All  kinds  of  herbs,  such  as  mint,  balm,  clary, 
avender,  sage,  rosemary,  &c.  that  are  gathered 
for  drying,  or  for  distillation,  should  be  cut  off, 
wlien  lUst  beginning  to  come  into  full  flower,  and 
laid  in  the  shades  to  dry  gradually. 
To  destroy  Weeds. 
As  the  sun,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  k  pov;er- 
I'ul,  give  the  ground  a  complete  hoeing,  where  it 
an  be  done  ;  the  weed  will  more  easily  l)e  des- 


the  late  sown  crops  should  be  thinned,  and  those 
pulled  out,  planted  in  a  nursery  bed,  four  inches 
asunder,  giving  them  a  good  watering  when 
planted,  and  afterwards  occasionally,  until  wel) 
rooted. 

Early  in  this  month,  sow  some  more  broccoli 
seed,  for  a  succession  crop,  to  produce  their 
heads  in  February. 

Celery. 
Celery  plants  may  now  be  planted  out  in 
trenches  ;  mark  out  the  trenches  by  line,  ten  or 
twelve  inches  wide,  and  allow  three  feet  between 
trench  and  trench  ;  dig  each  trench  a  moderate 
spade  deep,  and  spread  the  earth,  dug  out,  equal 
ly  on  each  side  of  the  trench  ;  put  about  three 
inches  of  very  rotten  dung  into  the  trench,  then 
pare  the  sides,  and  dig  these  with  about  two 
inshes  of  the  under  mould,  incorporating  all  to- 
gether ;  ihen  put  in  the  plants,  in  the  middle  of 
the  trench,  in  single  rows,  about  six  inches  asun- 
der ;  trim  them  before  planting.  When  com- 
pleted, give  them  a  plentiful  watering,  and  shade 
them,  by  placing  sticks  across  the  trenches,  and 
over  these  put  pine  boards,  until  they  strike 
root,  and  begin  to  grow,  when  the  boards  are  to 
be  taken  off. 

When  ihe  plants  are  grown  to  the  height  of 
eight  or  nine  inches,  they  should  have  their  first 
landing ;  this  must  be  done  by  pulveiizing  the 
earth,  and  laying  it  gently  around  their  sides, 
leaving  the  hearts  and  tops  free  ;  repeating  it. 
every  fev(  day,  until  they  are  blanched  of  a  suffi- 
cient height. 

Peas. 
A  few  peas  may  still  be  sown,  and  if  the  sea- 
son prove  moist,  they  may  produce. 
Asfiaragus. 
The  asparagus  now  running  up  to  seed,  should 
be  cleared  of  weeds  ;  also  the  seedling  plants. 
'    Traiis/ilaiitiiiff  Leeks. 
Manure  and  dig  the  ground  well,  then  draw 
from  the  seed-beds  the  strongest  plants,  trim  the 
roots,  and  cut  off  the  tops  of  the  leaves  ;  plant 
Ihem  in  rows  a  foot  asunder,  and  six  inches  plant 
from  plant,  in  the  rows;  insert  their  shanks  into 
the  earth  up  to  their  leaves. 
Lettuces. 
Sowandtransphmleuuces.     L=t  thi^  be  done  .       .      ^^^^^   -^  CoiUmwmCatioilS. 
in  moist  weather,  or  else  water  them  pjentitully. r-*^©  *- "-^ '"'■ 


We  plant,  we  sow,  we  rejp  and  mow  ;  we  fell 
trees,  we  make  shingles,  we  roof  our  houses,  se- 
cure bacon,  make  fences,  spread  manure,  when 
the  moon  is  auspicious.  If  we  are  ready  before 
her  ladyship,  we  wait  the  happy  moment  when 
her  aspect  shall  say,  proceed.  Dr.  Crawford's 
system  of  unruly  vermiculi  in  the  blood,  led  him 
to  the  same  course  of  practice,  as  was  pursued  by 
those  who  damned  his  aniinalcule  and  ascribed 
fever  to  other  causes :  so  our  Lunacy  leads  to 
results  as  happy  as  those  which  Row  from  the 
rtieories  of  our  neiglibours. 

I  am  willing  to  render  to  Cssar  the  things 
which  are  Cxsar's;  to  the  moon  the  moon's — 
but  I  confess,  I  should  like  t-o  see  her  power 
somewhat  circumscribed,  and  the  limits  of  her 
reign  ascertained.  I  have  always  ascribed  great 
intluence  to  the  genial  sun,  but  I  assure  you  it  is 
all  moonshine,  here. 


royi:d,  and  by  stirring  the  earth  around  the 
)lants,  particularly  after  a  shower  of  rain,  it  wil' 
elVcbh  them. 

If  the  introduction  of  the  sugar-cane,  into 
Italy  (in  rivalry  of  efforts  making  in  France)  is 
successful,  the  Italians  will  boastingly  say  to  the 
French,  "  Your  sugar  is  beet." 


Small  Hallading: 
Continue  to  sow  cresses  and  other  small  sal- 
lading,  once  a  week.     Water  them  often  in  dry 
weather. 

Kidney-Eerins. 
Sow  succc5sive  crops  of  kidney-beans,  in  the 
beginning,  middle,  and  latter  end  of  this  month. 
Land  up  the  kidney-beans  sown  last  month 
Carolina  and  Lima  Beans. 
Hoe  and    clean   ihe   ground    between    these 
beans  ;  see  that  all  are  properly  supported  with 
stictis. 

Eadishes. 
A  few  of  the  salmon  and  short  top  purple  ra- 
dishes may  be  sown  ;  also  some  of  the  white  and 
red  tuinip-routed  kinds.  Towards  the  middle 
or  end  of  the  month,  sow  a  good  crop  of  the 
white  and  black  winter  radish,  to  draw  early  in 
autumn. 

Carrots,  Parsnips,  and  Onions 
The  crops  of  carrots,  parsnips,  and  onions,  must 
now  a*  kept  clean  of  weeds,  and  if  the  onions  in- 
cline more  to  tops  than  roots,  lay  the  tops  down 


lo  THE  EDiron, 
Dated — Hagerstovjn,  JSIay  17,  1819. 
yiii, 

I  have  met  with  two  or  three  numbers  of 
he  Farmer  at  our  Reading-Room,  and  am  de- 
sirous of  appropriating  to  myself  a  work  of  so 
imich  general  utility.  I  wish  to  be  considered  a 
?^ubbcriber,  as  from  the  commencement  of  the 
woik,  and  will  be  glad  to  receive  all  the  num- 
bers. 

How  comes  it,  that  in  a  county  more  distin- 
,;uished  than  the  most  of  its  sisters  for  skill  and 
itlcntlon,  in  and  to  husbandry,  your  subscription 
list  has  not  been  seen  ?  I  am  of  opinion,  that  an 
ictivc  agent  might  obtain  for  your  p.-.per,  hand- 
omc  encouragement  here  :  it  is  very  generally. 


.\  thought  has  occurred  to  us,  which  we  may 
some  day   put  in   execution— to    give    extracts 
from  the  numerous  letters  we  receive  fiom  all 
parts  of  the   United   States.     They  would  indi- 
cate the  estimation  in  which  agriculture  is  held  ; 
!'.s  present  state,  and  the  temper  and  habits  of  the 
people  in  regard  to  it,  in   various  parts  and  cli- 
mates of  our  country.     The  foregoing  is  so  lull 
of  wit  and  satirical  observation  on  the  prejudices 
of  the  people  in  the  wealthiest  and  most  iinprov- 
d  part  of  the  state,  that  we  cannot  help  throwing 
It   into  our   paper.     We  have   felt  particularly 
anxious  to  enliit   in  our  cause,  the  services  of 
gentlemen   of  experience    in    Washington   and 
Frederick  Counties.     These   have   the   reputa- 
tion of  being  the  most  fertile  and  best  cultivated 
portions  of  the  state.     The  means  by  which  this 
enviable  condition  and  honourable  reputation  has 
been  acquired — the  systems  pursued,  ifdescribctl 
in  detail,  could  not  fail  to  promote,  essentially, 
the    improvement   of  the   lower   counties ;    we 
hope   our  friends   there,  will  not   "  hide  their 
lights  ;" — for   example,  we  should    be    glad  to 
have  an  extract  from  the  Register  of  the  produce 
of  some    of  the   Washington'  County  Farmers. 
V"erbal  statements  have  been  often  made,  which^ 
the  lower  county  Farmers  refuse  to  credit,  per- 
haps because  they   reflect  on  their  own  bad  anJ. 
slovenly  management.     gCT™  If  some  young  far- 
mers, in  the  lower  part  of  the  state,  who  live  be- 
low the   great  mail   road  line,  running  east  and 
west,  and  see  but  little  of  the  world — if,  we  say, 
they  could  siimm.on  up  the  courage  to  cross  thr^t 
ine  in  June  or  July,  and  make   a  short  tou: 
tiu-ough  Washington,  Frederick,  and  some  por- 
tions of  Pent.sylvania,  it   would    pay   them    ten 
times  over  the  exfiense,  by  the  certain  improve- 
ment of  all  iheir  husbandry   |,ractices,  and  of 
course,  be  an  increase  in  the  value  and  produc- 
tiveness of  their  land  and  their  labour  for  the 
balance  of  their  lives  ;  but  if  this  would  involve 
too  violent  a  departure  from  their  old  jog-lrct 
habits,  we   would  advise  themuto  purchase  by 
subscription,  a  small  farm  in  every  ten   miles 
square,  (about  the  usual  extent  of  their  observa- 
tion) and  then  procure  some  Pennsylvania,  or 


imong  ail  whom  I  see,  h.ighly  spoken  of 

At  present,  though  we  make  excellent  crops.  Frederick  County  Farmers  to  take  possession,  in 
ivery  son  treads  in  his  father's  precise  footsteps,  fee  simple,  of  these  central  farms.     They  would 


ind  our  whole  system  of  agriculture  depends  or 
the  pliases  of  the  moon,  and  the  signs  of  the  zo- 
diac, as  marked  in  the  large  Dutch  Almanac. 


soon  find,  if  they  would  learn,  on  any  terms,  that 
the  enhancement  in  the  value  of  their  own  lands, 
by  its  increased  fertility,  would  pay  them  a  good 
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interesc  on  the  stock  invested  in  the  piitiein  i'anii.lpeiisilies  u<  themselves  ;  but  llity  reiiibe  loclraw 
Should  tills  plan  be  adopted,  the  Editor  of  thesubsis'ence  from  the  inanimate  remains  of  theii 


jimtricui!  Farmer  will  advertise  tjratnitously  for 
what  we  mi!;luc:\lla  farmini;  sr.l.nolniaster  ;  and 
he  has  li.tle  doubt  that  some  of  liic  farmers  in 
Chester  County,  worth  tlieir  S'OOiWOO,  who 
drive  their  wagons  to  market,  niij^ht  be  induced 
to  spare  one  of  their  sons  from  the  plough,  to 
go  down  and  give  lessons  on  the  art  of  making 
manure,  clover,  butler  and  money,  and  abundance 
and  good  healtli. 

A  gentleman  mentioned  to  us  the  other  day 
an  occurrence  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  habits  and 
condition  of  a  certain  neii>;hbourhood — he  said 
lie  met  on  the  road,  going  to  a  neighbouring  vil 
lage,  an  old  fashioned,  imported  coach,  drawi 
by  two  half  starved  horses,  driven  by  a  naked 
negro  slave,  conveying  a  live  hog,  to  buy  a  jug 
of  rum  I 

What  a  picture  was  thereof  aiistocracy,  pover 
ty,  laziness,  bad  management,  love  of  luxury 
ruins  of  fallen  grandeur,  Sec.  &c.  Sec.  !  1  ! 

£(l.  Farmer. 


FOR  THE   AMERICAN   FAHiirKI!. 

JMii.  Editor, 

In  compliance  with  your  urgent  request,  I 
proceed  to  state  the  substance  of  iTiy  remarks, 
ill  conversation  with  vou,  concerning  the  effect 
of  certain  kinds  of  iced  on  the  constitutions  of 
the  hog  and  the  cow. 

And,  first  of  the  hog:  I  have  observed  that 
the  common  pot  liquor,  from  the  boiling  of  pork 
or  bacon,  to  be  injurious  to  confined  hogs,  and  of 
no  benefit  (if  not  an  injury)  to  those  running  at 
large.  In  rfiy  opinion,  it  produces  a  dispositioi 
to  mange.  I  think  that  the  large  hogs,  fed  iri 
Boston,  by  Mr.  Patterson,  with  kitchen  swill, 
must  have  had  but  little  pork  in  ils  composition. 

And  next  of  the  cow.  I  was  informed,  by  an 
old  gentleman  who  pnicti-ed  the  veterinery  ai  t 
in  Baltimore,  for  several  years  before  his  dtatb, 
that  he  believed  that  most  of  tiie  complaints 
of  the  cows  in  Baltimore,  originated  from 
feeding  on  slaps,  composed  in  part  of  the  boil- 
ings of  beef  and  pork.  I  bought  some  Bal;i- 
more  cows  one  fall,  ancf  found  them  much  weaker 
and  iitore  difficult  to  winter,  for  their  appearance, 
than  any  I  ever  fed  ;  and  it  is  my  opinion,  that 
this  dispo-iiion  was  produced  by  feeding  on  such 
slops  as  I  have  above  described.  And  I  am  of 
the  opiiiion,  that  it  is  contrary  to  nature,  and  in- 
jurious to  the  health  and 'constitution  of  any  ani- 
mal to  feed  on  its  own  kind.  The  best  Iced  I 
ha\-fc  ever  given  to  hogs  is  milk  ;  and  it  is,  a' 
the  same  tir.ie,  the  worst  for  dogs.  Kich  pjt 
liquor  will  fatten  dogs  an<l  kill  hogs.  If  ti;est 
observations  arc  considered  worthy  a  place  ii 
your  paper,  you  may  insert  them. 

A  ROUGH  FARMER. 
f    Si.  Domingo  Farm,  Muy  CI,  IS  19. 


own  kihd.  The  buzzard  will  feed  on  the  dead 
hog  ;  the  dog  on  the  carcase  of  the  dead  horse 
lint  bu7.7.ard  will  not  cat  buzzard,  nor  will  d«)i> 
eat  dog.  I'2vcry  thing  in  life  has  its  enemies, 
litid  its  victims;  but  it  would  ap|)ear  to  be  in 
compatible  with  the  standing  ordinances  of  na- 
ture, that  any  order  of  animated  beings  shouU; 
derive  the  means  of  life,  and  prosper  by  the  con- 
sumption of  its  own  kind :  in  a  word,  that  it 
should  be  interested  in  the  destruction  of  its  own 
species,  implies  a  contradiction  in  the  order  of 
things. 

In  the  human  fatnily  we  know,  tliat  nothing  i; 
more  injurious  to  health,  or  more  otTensive  to  the 
sense,  tlian  the  effluvia  which  escapes  from  the 
liody  of  our  oan  kind  ;  hence  arises,  in  a  great 
degree,  the  unhealdiiness  of  jails,  birth-decks. 
Sec.  Sec.  Nothing,  it  is  said,  is  more  disgusting 
than  such  places  when  not  well  ventilated  ;  and 
it  is,  we  believe,  the  settled  opinion  of  medicai 
men,  that  man  would  live  longer  in  close  c-ju 
rmemcru  with  any  other  animal,  than  with  man. 
C'jnsum/itive  fuiticnts  have,  for  their  benefit, 
been  lodged  in  stables  ;  and  their  presence  has 
been  thought  to  be  hurtful  to  their  own  family, 
confined  and  too  closely  lodged  in  the  same 
room. 

There  is  no  doubt,  that  horses  are  often  dis- 
eased, by  being  kept  too  much  crowded  in  sta- 
bles, not  well  aired.  We  make  these  hasty  re 
marks  on  the  letter  of  our  correspondent,  to  show 
the  reasonableness  of  the  facts  ;  of  tlie  trrith  o! 
Ills  own  assertions,  we  have  no  more  dotibt,  thar 
we  should  of  our  own  experience.  The  com 
mon  opinion  is,  that  pot  liquor  is  very  wh'ile 
sotne  and  fattening  to  hogs;  and  so  it  may  be 
because  a  very  great  proportion  of  it  is  t!ie  li 
quor  of  other  thjin  hog  meat ;  and  because,  as  is, 
known  to  be  the  case,  it  is  made  into  a  swii; 
which  contains  many  other  nutritious  ingredients 
But  1st  tiiose  v^'ho  would  make  the  experiment 
and  it  is  well  worthy  of  being  made,  let  theiTi 
give  a  hog  for  a  short  time,  the  Ikjiior  of  'log  meat 
inly,  or  to  a  cow,  beef  soup,  of  which  much  i;: 
given  to  them  in  towns,  and  we  question  if  r. 
would  net  be  very  soon  discovered,  tiial  the  ef- 
fects would  be  such  as  the  "  rough,"  ijut  very 
intelligent  and  observing  faruicr,  has  described. 

F.d.  Fu-.tniT. 


XoTF,. — The  facts  and  reasoning  of  our  cs 
teemed  correspondent,  would  seem  to  be  confirm 
ed  by  the  known  aversion  of  carnivercus  hi:d,'^ 
and  beasts  of  prey,  to  feeding  on  their  own  kind. 
Naturalists  tc-U  us,  that  biids  which  feed  on  car- 
rion, are  most  fond  of  dead  animals  which  bear 
the  nearest  resemblance  in  character  and  pro- 


of Baron  CHiarles  De  Drais,  master  of  the  woods 
uid  forests  of  II  R.  H.  the  Grand  Duke  of  Ba- 
den. Tlie  account  given  of  it  by  the  inventor, 
if  i:s  nature,  and  properties — is, 

1.  Tliat  on  the  well  mairitained  post-road,  it 
•vill  travel  up  hill,  as  fast  as  an  i.ctivc  man  can 
walk. 

2.  On  a  plain,  even  after  a  lieavy  rain,  it  will 
go  six  .ir  seven  miles  an  hour,  which  is  as  swift 
as  a  cornier. 

When  voacis  are  dry  and  firm,  it  I'uns  on  a  plain 
it  the  rate  of  eight  or  nine  miles  an  liour,  which 
is  equal  to  a  rorse's  gallop. 

4   On  a  descent,  it  equals  a  hci  sc  at  full  speed. 
Its  tlieoiy  is  founded  on  the  application  of  a 
wheel  to  the  action  of  a  irian  in  walking. 

With  respect  to  the  economy  of  power,  this 
invention  may  be  compared  to  that  very  ancient 
me  of  carriages.  As  a  horse  draws,  in  a  well 
,'onstructed  carriage,  both  the  carriage  arid  its 
load  much  easier  than  he  coidd  carry  the  load 
:ilorjC  on  his  back  ;  so  a  man  conducts,  by  means 
of  tlie  Velocipede,  his  body  easier  tlian  if  he  had 
its  whole  weight  to  support  on  iii-i  feet.  It  is 
qually  incnnjestilile,  that  the  \''elocipede,  as  it 
makes  but  one  impression,  or  tut,  may  always  be 
directed  in  the  best  part  of  a  road.  Cn  a  hard 
road,  the  rapidity  of  the  Velocipede  resembles 
that  of  an  expert  skaitcr; 'as  the  priiKipiesof  tlie 
two  mo' ions  are  the  same.  In  truth,  it  runs  a  con- 
siderable distance  while  the  rider  is  inactive,  and 
vith  the  same  rapidity  as  when  his  feet  are  in 
motion  ;  and  in  a  descent,  it  will  beat  the  best 
orscs  in  a  great  distance,  without  being  exposed 
to  tiie  risks  incideiUal  to  them,  as  it  is  guided  by 
the  mere  gradual  motionof  the  fingers,  and  may 
be  instantly  stopped  by  the  feet. 

It  consists  of  two  wheels,  one  behind  the  other, 
connected  by  a  perih,  on  which  a  saddle  is  pla- 
ced, for  the  seat  of  the  traveller.  The  front 
.vhecl  is  made  to  turn  on  a  pivot,  and  is  guided 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  bath  chair. — On  a  cu- 
shion in  front,  the  fore -ami  is  rested  ;  and  by 
this  means,  the  instrument  and  the  traveller  arc 
kept  in  equiiibrio. 

I.'a  Management. 
The  traveller  having  placed  himself  in  the  po- 
sition represented  in  tiie  cut,  his  elbows  ex- 
tended, and  his  body  inclined  a  fittle  forwards 
must  place  his  arms  on  the  cushion,  and  preserve 
his  equilibrium  by  pressing  lightly  on  that  side 
which  appears  to  be  rising.  The  rudder  (if  it 
may  be  so  called)  must  be  held  by  both  hands, 
tvhich  are  not  to  rest  on  the  cushion,  that  they 
m;'.y  be  at  full  liberty,  as  they  are  essential  to  the 
conduct  of  the  machine,  as  the  arms  are  to  the 
maintainance  of  the  balance  of  it  (attention  will 
soon  produce  sufficient  dexterity  for  this  pur- 
pose:) then  placing  the  feet  lightly  on  the  ground, 
long  but  very  slow  steps  are  to  be  taken,  in  a  right 
line,  at  first ;  takjng  care  to  avoid  turning  the  toes 
ut,  lest  the  heel  should  come  in  contact  with 
ilic  bind  wheel.  It  is  only  after  having  acqui- 
■ed  dexterity  in  the  equilibrium  and  direction  of 
iic  Velocipede,  that  the  attempt  to  increase  the 
motion  of  the  feet,  or  to  keep  them  elevated 
while  it  is  in  rapid  motion  ought  to  be  made. 

The  saddle  may  be  raised  or  lowered,  as  well 
as  the  cushion,  at  pleasure ;  thus  suited  to  the 
height  of  various  persons. 


The  Velocipede,  or  Swift  Walkei 

We  furnish  our  readers  with  a  reprcsentatior. 
of  the  Velocipede  and  a  particular  description  of 
!t,  taken  from  the  London  Observer,  which  is  the 
best  we  have  met  with. 

This  truly  original  machine  was  the  invention)     A  new  invented  hobby-horse  has  been  put  into 
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operation  in  England.  The  road  from  Ipswick 
to  Wbilton  is  travelled  every  evening  by  three 
pedestrian  hobby-liorses ;  and  the  distance,  which 
is  three  miles,  is  performed  in  fifteen  minutes. 

FROM  THE   PHILADELPHIA    UNION. 


Jmliortant  to  Stone  Ma.ion.i. 

Mortar. It  is  veil  known,  that  mortar  is  com 

posed  of  quick  lime  and  sand,  reduced  to  a  paste 
by  water.  Wlien  dry  it  becomes  as  hard  as  stone, 
and  as  durable  ;  and  adheting  with  great  tenacity 
to  the  surfaces  of  the  stones  which  it  is  employ- 
ed to  cement,  a  whole  wall  becomes  nothing  else 
than  one  solid  stone.  But  this  effect  is  produced 
very  imperfectly,  unless  the  mortar  is  skilfully 
prepared  :  a  circumstance  too  little  understood, 
or  too  little  attended  to  by  those  who  generally 
have  charge  of  the  preparation.  The  following 
directions  maybe  useful  to  mechanics  who  work 
ill  mortar. 

"  The  lime  should  be  pure,  perfectly  free 
from  carbonic  acid,  and  in  the  slate  of  a  very 
fine  powdei- ;  the  sand  should  be  free  from  clay, 
and  partly  in  the  state  of  fine  sand,  partly  in  that 
of  gravel  ;  the  water  should  be  pure,  and  if  pre- 
viously saturated  with  lime,  so  much  the  better 
The  best  proportions,  according  to  the  experience 
of  Dr.  Iliggins,  are  three  parts  of  fine  sand,  four 
parts  of  coarse  sand,  one  part  of  quick  liine,  re- 
cently slacked,  and  as  little  water  as  possible. 

The  stony  consistence,  which  mortar  acquires 
is  owing  partly  to  the  absorption  of  carbonic 
acid,  but  principally  to  the  combination  of  part 
of  the  water  with  the  lime  ;  this  last  circumstance 
explains  the  reason  why.  If  to  common  mor- 
tar, one  fourth  part  of  lime,  reduced  to  powdei 
without  being  slacked,  is  added,  the  mortar 
when  dry,  acquires  much  greater  solidity  than  it 
otherwise  would.  Tliis  was  first  proposed  by 
Loriot;  and  a  number  of  experiments  wore  af- 
terwards made  by  Movern.  The  proportions 
which  this  philosopher  found  to  answer  best,  are 
the  following  : — 

Fine  sand, 0,3 

Cement  of  well  baked  bricks,  -         0,3 

Slack  lime,  ....         o,2 

Unslacked  lime,    -         -        -        -         0,2 

10 
The  same  advantages  may  be  obtained  by  using 
as  little  water  as  possible  in  slacking  the  lime 

Higgins  found,  that  the  addition  of  burnt  bones 
improved  mortar,  by  giving  it  tenacity,  and  ren- 
dering it  less  apt  to  crack  in  drying  ;  but  they 
ought  never  to  exceed  one  fourth  part  of  the  lime 
employed. 

When  a  little  manganese  is  added  to  mortar, 
it  acquires  the  important  property  of  hardening 
under  water,  so  that  it  may  be  employed  in  con- 
structing those  edifices  which  are  constantly  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  water.  Lime-stone  is  often 
combined  with  manganese  ;  in  that  case,  it  be 
comes  brown  by  calcination." — Thomson's  C/ie- 
mistry. 


shape  elegantly  improved  inio  that  of  an  hour- 
glass.    Siie  lost  no  time  in  exhibiting  her  exqui- 
site person  at  a  ball;  but  in  the  middle  of  the 
waltz,  swooned  away.     Her   clothes  were  soon 
unlaced,  and  the  cause  ol   her  fainting  discover 
ed.     "  O  la  !"  exclaimed  a  dozen  of  her  female 
friends,  "  what  is  that  you  wear  I"  "  O  curse  it 
replied  she,  and  immediately  hurried  out  of  the 
room.     The  words  of  the  lady,  she  being  of  fa- 
shionables the  most  fashionable,  were  decisive. 
Curses,  or,  as  they  are  now  termed,  corsets,  be 
came  the  order  of  the  day  ;   and  although  many 
simple   girl   has  since   had  occasion  to   giv 
them  their  original  appellation,  they  still  appear 
to  stand  their  ground. 


Hoiu  to  7nake  Starch. 
To  make  starch  from  wheat,  the  grain  is  steep 
ed  in  cold  water  until  it  becomes  soft,  and  yields 
a  milky  juice  by  pressure  ;  it  is  then  put  into 
sacks  of  linen,  and  pressed  in  a  vat  filled  with 
cold  water  ;  as  long  as  any  milky  juice  exudes, 
the  pressure  is  continued;  the  fluid  gradually 
becomes  clear,  and  a  white  powder  subsides, 
whith  is  starch. — Davy's  Elements  of  Agricultu- 
ral Chemistry. 

To  purify  Rancid  Butter. 
Melt  it  with  a  slow  fire,  in  a  well  glazed  earth 
en  vessel,  to  which  put  soft  water,  working  them 
well  together ;   and  when  it  is  cold,  take  away 
the  curd  and  the  whey  at  the  bottom  :   do  it 
second  and  a  third  time  in  rose  water,  alwMys 
working  them  very  well  together.     The  butter, 
thus  clarified,  will  be  oi  the  sweetest  delicious 
taste. 


Derivation  of  the  word  "  Corset." 
Some  twenty  years  ago,  a  fat  English  lady, 
having  visited  Paris,  obtained  from  a  milliner  a 
certain  article  of  dress,  much  in  vogue  among 
belles  and  feminine  beaux.  On  her  return,  all 
the  fat  ladies  were  smitten  with  envy,  to  see  her 


The  president  of  the  Berkshire  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, has  published  the  following  letter,  ad 
dressed  to  him  by  general  John  Armstrong 
on  the  subject  of  the  Canadian  thistle: 

Red  Hook,  April,  27,  1819. 
Sir, 

Finding,  by  a  publication,  under  your  signa- 
ture, as  president  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
Berkshire,  that  it  is  a  desideratum  with  thai 
body  to  discover  "  the  means  of  extirpating  the 
Canada  thistle  in  an  economical  way,  practicable 
to  farmers  in  general,"  I  have  thought  it  would 
not  be  improper  to  give  you  the  result  of  my 
experience  on  that  head— without,  however, 
wishing  to  be  considered  a  candidate  for  your 
premium. 

Three  years  ago,  a  labourer  pointed  out  to  me 
a  piece  of  ground  on  my  farm,  covered  with  the 
Canada  thistle.  He  was  unable  to  suggest  any 
means  of  killing  it,  but  remarked,  that  it  miglv 
be  kept  from  spreading,  by  heapuig  and  burn 
ng  upon  it  buck-wheat  or  other  straw.  As  this 
method  was  but  a  palliative,  I  pursued  another, 
nd  this  was,  to  pour  slowly  upon  it  the  fish,  beef 
and  perk  pickle  of  my  winter  provisions.  In  ;> 
few  days,  there  was  not  an  appearance  of  vegc 
tation  of  any  kind  on  the  earth  to  which  the  pic- 
kle had  been  apphed,  and  from  that  day  to  this, 
the  thistles  have  not  re-appeared. 

While  thinking  on  this  subject,  I  had  deter- 
mined (had  the  pickle  failed)  to  try  apple  pum 
mace,  spread  thinly  over  the  thistles — knowing 
that  malic  acid  would  destroy  the  most  vigour- 
ous,  tap-rooted  plants. 


I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient,  hum- 
ble servant,  JOHN  ARMSTRONG. 

Thomas  Melville,  Jr.  Esq.  » 

Dr.  Eranklin's  Jilan  for  studying  languages  ; 
hints  on  this  subject. — His  entrance  into  pub- 
lic life — first  turn  of  his  thoughts  on  fiublic 
affairs. —  His  account  of  the  arrival,  character, 
and  preaching  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  White- 
field. 

"  In  the  conduct  of  my  nev.'spaper,  I  carefully 
excluded  all  libelling  and  personal  abuse,  which 
is  of  late  years  become  so  disgraceful  to  our 
country. — Whenever  I  was  solicited  to  insert 
any  thing  of  that  kind,  and  the  writers  pleaded 
(as  they  generally  did)  the  liberty  of  the  press; 
and  that  a  newspaper  was  like  a  stage-coach,  in 
which  any  one  who  would  pay  had  a  right  to  a 
idace;  my  answer  was,  that  I  would  print  the 
piece  separately,  if  desired,  and  the  author  might 
liave  as  many  copies  as  he  pleased,  to  distribute 
himself;  but  that  I  would  not  take  upon  me  to 
spread  his  detraction ;  and  that  having  contract- 
ed with  my  subscribers  to  furnish  them  with  what 
might  be  either  useful  or  entertaining,  I  could 
not  fill  their  papers  with  private  altercations  in 
which  they  had  no  concern,  without  doing  them 
manifest  injustice. —  Now,  many  of  our  printers 
make  no  scruple  in  gratilying  the  malice  of  in- 
dividuals, by  false  accusations  of  the  fairest  char- 
acters among  ourselves,  auicmeniing  animosity 
even  to  the  producing  of  duels  ;  and  are  more- 
over so  indiscreet  as  to  print  scurrilous  reflec- 
tions on  the  government  of  neighbouring  states, 
and  even  on  the  conduct  of  our  best  national 
sllies,  which  may  be  attended  with  the  most  per- 
nicious consequences.  These  things  I  mention 
as  a  caution  to  young  printers,  and  that  they  be 
encouraged  not  to  pollute  the  presses,  and  dis- 
grace their  profession  by  such  infamous  practi- 
ces, but  refuse  steadily,  as  they  may  see,  by  my 
example  ;  that  such  a  course  of  conduct  will  not 
on  the  whole,  be  injurious  to  their  interests." 

"  I  had  begun  in  1733  to  study  languages  ;  I 
soon  made  myself  so  much  a  master  of  the 
French,  as  to  be  able  to  read  the  books  of  that 
language  with  ease  ;  I  then  undertook  the  Ita- 
lian :  an  acquaintance,  wHo  was  also  learning  it, 
used  often  to  tempt  me  to  play  chess  with  him  ; 
finding  this  took  up  too  much  of  the  time  I  had 
to  spare  for  study,  I  at  length  refused  to  play  any 
more,  unless  on  this  condition,  that  the  victor  in 
every  game  should  have  a  right  to  impose  a  task, 
either  of  parts  of  grammar,  to  be  got  by  heart, 
or  in  translations,  &c.  which  tasks  the  vanquished 
was  to  perform  upon  honour  before  our  next 
meeting,  as  we  played  pretty  equally,  we  thus 
beat  one  another  into  that  language.  I  after- 
wards, with  a  little  pains-taking,  acquired  as  much 
of  the  Spanish  as  to  read  their  books  also.  I 
have  already  mentioned  that  I  had  only  one  year's 
instruction  in  a  Latin  school,  and  that  when  very 
young,  after  which  I  neglected  that  language  en- 
ireiy.  But  when  I  had  attained  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  French,  Italian,  and  Sp-.'.nish,  I  was 
surprised  to  find,  on  looking  over  a  Latin  Testa- 
ment, that  I  understood  more  of  that  language 
than  I  had  imagined  ;  which  encouraged  me  to 
apply  myself  again  to  the  study  of  it,  and  I  met 
with  the  more  success,  as  those  preceding  lan- 
guages had   greatly  smoothed  my  way.     From 
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these  circumstances,   I  have  thought  there  was 
some   inconsistency  in   our   common  mode   of 
teachini,-  languages.     Wc  are  told  that  it  is  pro- 
per to  begin  first  with  the  Latin,  and  having  ac- 
quired that,  It  will  be  more  easy  to  attain  those 
modern  languages  which  are    derived  from  it 
and  yet  we  do  not  begin  with  the  Greek,  in  oide 
more  easily  to  acquire  the  Latin.     It  is  true,  that 
It  we  can  clamber  and  get  to  the  top  of  a  stair 
case,  wuliout  using  the  steps,  we  shall  more  ea- 
sily gain  them  in  descending ;  but  certainly,  if 
we  begin  with  the  lowest,  wc   shall  with  ^ore 
ease  ascend  to  the  top  ;  and   I  would   therefore 
oRer  It  to  the  consideration  of  those  who  super- 
intend the  education  of  our   youth,  whether,— 
since  many  of  those  who  begin  with  the  Latin, 
quit  the  same,  after  spending  some  years  with- 
out having  made  any  great  proficiency,  and  what 
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that  their  time  has  been  lost— it  would  not  have 
been  better  to  have  begun  with  the  French,  pro- 
ceeding to  the  Italian,  and  Latin.  For  though, 
after  spending  the  same  time  they  should  quit 
the  study  of  languages,  and  never  arrive  at  the 
Latin,  they  would,  however,  have  acquired  an- 
other tongue  or  two,  that  being  in  modern 
Lise,  might  be  serviceable  to  them  in  common 
ife. 

«  My  first  promotion  was,  my  being  chosen,  in 
l7o6,  clerk    of  the    general    assembly.       The 
:hoice   was  tnade  that  year  without  opposition, 
)ut  the  year  following,  when  I  was  again  propo 
;ed  ;  (the  caoice  like  that  of  the  members  being 
innual)    a    new   member  made  a  long  speech 
jgainst  mc,in  order  to  favour  some  other  candi- 
late.     I  was,  however,  chosen,  which  was  the 
nore  agreeable  to  me,  as  besides  the  pay  for  the 
mmediate  service  of  clerk,  the  place  gave  me  a 
.etter    opportunity  of   keeping    up    an  interest 
imong  the  members,  which  secured  to  me  the 
)usiness  of  printing  the  votes,  laws,  paper-money, 
nd  other  occasional  jobs  for  the  public,  that  on 
he  whole  were  very  profitable.     I  therefore  did 
lot  like  the  opposition  of  this  new  member,  who 
I'as  a  gentleman  of  fortune  and  education,  with 
alentsthat  were  likely  to  give  him  in  time  n-reat 
ifiuence  m  the  house,  which  indeed  afterv^ards 
appencd.     I  did  not,  however,  aim  at  gaining 
IS  favour  by  paying  any  servile  resnect  to  him, 
ut  after  some  time,  took  this  otlier  method 
laving  heard  that  he  had  in  his  library,  a  cer- 
tin  very  scarce  and  curious  book,  I  wrote  a  note 
)  him,  expressing  my  desire  of  perusing  that 
ook,  and    requesting  that  he  would  do  me  the 
ivour  of  lending   it  to  me  for  a  few  days.     He 
Jnt  It  immediately  ;  and  I  returned  it  in  a  week, 
ilh  another  note,  expressing  strongly  my  sense 
the  favour.      When  we  next  metin  the  house, 

spoke  to  me,  (which  he  had  never  done  he- 
re) and  with  great  civility  ;  and  he  ever  after 
anifcstcd  a  readiness  to  serve  me  on  all  occa- 
3ns,  so  that  we  became  great  friends,  and  our 
lendshin  continued  until  death.  This  is  an- 
her  instance  of  the  truth  of  an  old  maxim  I  had 
arned,  which  says, "  He  that  //as  o'lce  clone  you 


The  city  watch  was  one  of  the  first  things  that  I 
conceived  to  want  regulation.     It  was  irianaged 
hy  the  constables  of  the  respective  wards  in  turn  ; 
llie  constable  summoned    a    number  of  house 
keepers  to  attend  him  for  the  night.     Those  who 
chose  never  to  attend,  paid  him  six  shillings  a 
year  to  be  excused,  which  was  supposed  to  go  to 
hiring  substitutes,  but  was  in  reality,  much  inon 
than  was  necessary  for  that  purpose,  and  made 
the  constableship  a  place  of  profit ;  and  the  con- 
stable, for  a  little  drink,  often  got  such  ragamuf- 
fins about  him  as  a  watch,  that  respectable  fiouse 
keepers  did  not  choose  to  mix  with.     Walking 
the  rounds  too  was  often  neglected,  and  most  of 
the  nights  spent  in  tippling  :  I  thereupon   wrote 
a  paper,  to  be  read  in  Junto,  representing  their 
irregularities,  but   insisting,   more  particularly, 
on  the  six-shilling  tax  of  the  constables,  respect- 
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of  fire  engines,  ladders,  fiiehooks,  &  other  useful 
implements  for  each  company  ;  so  that  I  question 
whether  there  is  a  city  in  the  world  better  pro- 
vided with  the  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  bc-L'in- 
■Riing  conlh.grations ;  and  in  fact,  since  these  in- 
stitutions, the  city  has  n>.vcr  lost  by  fire  more  than 
one  or  two  houses  at  a  time,  and  the  flanies  have 
often  been  extinguished  before  the  house  in  which 
ihey  began,  has  been  half  consumed 
{_The  account  of  Mr.  mniejidd  in  our  next-] 


irrtTn^ 


thev  have  learnrrl    h'pr,,,^!   —~.~..y,  ^..^  >...„.  o..  u.c  six-sniiiing  tax  ot  the  constables,  respect- 


an  he  whom  you  ijour.-^elf  hove  oblii^ed."     And 
shows  how  mucli  more    nrotitable   it  is   pru 
:ntly  to  remove,  than  to  it  sent,  return,  and  con 
lue  inimical  proceedings." 
I    began  now  to  turn    my  thoughts  to  public 
aus,  beginning  however  with  small  matters. 


a  poor  widow  housekeeper,  all  whose  property 
to  be  guarded  by  the  watch,  did  not  exceed  tlic 
value  of  fifty  pounds,  paid  as  much  as  the  wealthi- 
est merchant,  who  had  thousands  of  pounds 
worth  of  goods  in  his  stores.  On  the  whole,  I 
proposed,  as  a  more  effectual  watch,  the  hiring 
of  proper  men  to  serve  constantly  in  the  busi- 
ness; and  as  a  more  equitable  way  of  supporting 
the  charge,  the  levying  a  tax  that  should  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  property.  This  idea  being  ap 
proved  by  the  Junto,  was  communicated  to  tlu 
other  clubs  ;  but  as  originating  in  each  of  them  : 
and  though  the  plan  was  not  immediately  carried 
into  execution,  yet  by  preparing  the  minds  of 
people  for  the  change,  it  paved  the  way  for  the 
law  a  few  years  after,  when  the  members  of  our 
clubs  were  grown  into  more  influence. 

About  this  time  I  wrote  a  paper,  (first  to  be 
read  in  the  Junto,  but  it  was  afterwards  publish- 
-d)  on  the  diflerent  accidents  and  carelessnesses 
by  which  houses  were  set  on  fire,  with  cautions 
against  them,  and  means  proposed   of  avoidini^ 
them.       This  was  spoken  of  as  a  useful  piece, 
;ind  gave  rise  to  a  project,  which  soon   follon'e( 
It,  of  forming  a  company  for  the  more  ready  ex 
tinguishing  of  fires,  and.  mutual  assistance  in  re 
moving  and  securing  of  goods  when  in  danger 
Associates  in  this  scheme  were  presently  found 
amounting  to  thirty.     Our  ai  tides  of  agreement 
obliged  every  man  to  keep  always  in  good  order, 
and   fit  for  use,  a  certain  number  of  leathern 
buckets,  with  strong  bags  and  baskets,  (for  pack 
ing  and  transporting  of  goods)  which  were  to  be 
brought  to  every  fire  ;  and  we  agreed  about  once 
a  month  to  sptnd  a   social  evening  together,  in 
discoursing  and  communicating  siich  ideas  as  oc- 
curred to  us  upon  the  subject  of  fires,  as  mic^ht 
be  useful   m  our  conduct  upon  such  occasiolis 
The  utility  of  this  institution  soon  appeared,  and 
many    more  desiring   to   be  admitted   than    we 
thought  to  be  convenient  for  one  company,  they 
were  advised  to  form  another,  whicli  vvas  accord 
ingly  done  ;  and  thus  went  on  one  new  compani 
after  another,  until  they  became  so  numerous  a<^ 
to  include  most  of  the  inhabitants  who  were  men 
of  jiruperty  ;  and  now  at  the  time  of  my  writini 
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kindne.>.,nomb:more  ready  to  do     or   anoUu^^^r^  \       "  ""T  "'r  .    "'"'=  "^  "^^  "'■'""^^ 
..  ..  Whom  you  your.efLe  oS." '^t^i  1^^   S  Tr^.l  firT^  '-^; 


A  correspondent  suggests,  that  we  were  gross- 
ly misinformed  as  to  the  effect  of  shade  and  sun 
on   the  Hy,  in   tobacco  beds,  and   we  incline  to 
■hink  we  were  ;  though  the  suggestion  was  made 
)y  a  gentleman  of  much    experience   and    un- 
doubted integrity  ;  he  was  of  opinion,   that  the 
fly  delighted  and  prospered  in  the  sun,  and  that 
shade  world  kill  or  drive  it  away.     Now,  it  is  a 
well  known  fact,   that  they  thrive  best,  and  are 
most  destructive,   in  dry,  windy   wea'.her.     We 
often  see  that  hints  thrown  out  in  season,  lead  to 
valuable  discoveries  :  so  will  it  be,  we  believe 
with  what    has    been   said    of  s.\ssafi>..as  wood  •' 
several  intimations  addressed  to  us  since,  in  let- 
ters, and  in  the  course  of  conversation  witli  gen- 
tlemen from  different  quarters,  fully  convince  us 
Ifiat  the   original  suggestion  as  to  its  efficacy  in 
killing,  or   expelling   ciiicken  lice,  simple  as  it 
seemed  in  itself,  will  lead  to  practical  results  in 
husbandry,  at  which  the  whole  agricultural  com- 
munity may  have  reason  to  bless  the  "  S/iinnier  " 
who  slated  the  question.     Since   we  threw  o'lt 
the  suggestion,  that,  by  a  proper  use  of  this  dis- 
covery,   the  fly   might  be  destroyed  in   tobacco 
bi-ds,  we  have  been  info.-med,  that  branches  of 
he  sassafras  tree  thrown  over  the  bed,  will  des- 
troy them.     It   is  an   ascertained  fact,  that  the 
dry  bark  of  sassafras,  pounded  and  sprinkled  in 
the  hair  of  any   lousy  animal,  whether  biped  or 
quadruped,  will  cause  the  lice  to  disappear  im- 
mediately  after  the  first  rain.     Chips,  or  the  bark 
of  it  thrown  into  the  beds  of  hogs,  will-have  liie 
same  effect. 

The  circumstance  which  originally  led  to  tiie 

liscovery  that  it  would  drive  away,   or  destroy 

chicken  lice,  was  from  its  being  observed  tliat  a 

bedstead  was  never  infested  by'them,  which   was 

made  of  that  wood. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  the  most  eflTcctual 
application  of  it,  is,  in  a  .state  of  decoction.  A 
icspectaLlo  planter,  in  Calvert  couiity,  etiectu- 
-dly  destroyed  the  fly,  since  we  made  the  puoli- 
cation,  by  brimstone  and  sassafras,  but  knows 
not  to  which  to  ascribe  it ;  all  are  easilv  applied, 
and  this  flea  skipping  fly  is  as  great  a  'bairier  to 
the  raising  a  supply  of  plants,  as  the  Hessian  Jhj 
is  to  making  a  crop  cf  wheat. 


tabhshment,)  that  which  I  first  foi-med,  called 
the  Umon  Fiub  Company,  still  subsists;  thou^l, 
the  first  members  are  all  deceased  but  one,  who 
IS  older  by  a  year  than  I  am.  The  fines  that  hav< 
been  paid  by  members  for  absence  at  the  month 


ly  meetings,  have  been  applied  to  the  purchasfclless  injured. 


On  the  llth  inst.  a  violent  hail  storm  visited 
the  county  of  Wilkes,  (Geo.)  that  entirely  des- 
'royed  the  cotton,  so  that  it  \till  have  to  be  re- 
planted. The  corn  is  beaten  to  the  earth,  and  ic 
is  feared  w  ill  never  come  out. 

In  Jabpcr  county,  the  hail  was  severe  ;  so  much 
30  that  the  crops  of  most  persons  are  more  or 
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lis   itrnustbeallo'Aedtotheni,tiun  of  the  useful  creatines,  who  fornr.t:r:>  ktpt  down 

tnUerul^' olntd? ^T^::'i^,:'^Jr^^r..  on  our  fields,  can  you  he  welcotne  there  P    Heiorn,  your 


'^'fOK  vou  are  our  bone  and  our  flesh,  and  the  most 
afi-ectionale  address  and  brotherly  feeling  becomes  us  .n 
corresponding  with  yon.  We  know  the  industry,  enter- 
ppsepvlvate  probity,  and  public  spirit  wh,ch  an-mate 
your  s.ns  generaliy.  We  glory  in  these,  and  rejoice  m 
your  pro- parity.  We,  indeed,  slare  largely  m  your  sue 
cess-  vour  honour  is  reflected  upon  us,  and  wi  Imgly  do  xv  e 
contribute  from  our  labours,  as  the  bounty  ot  Providence 
drops  down  upon  our  fields,  receiving  again  m  the  so- 
cial intercourse,  from  your  overflowing  stores,  measure 
for  measure.  But  in  the  midst  of  this  mutual  inter- 
change  of  benefits,  there  is  something  wanting  in  par- 
ticular oflices,  for  which  we  have  a  little  against  you. 
We  iustify  and  approve  the  regulations  by  which  you  re- 
strain or  correct  the  rude,  boorisli,  or  injurious  conduct 


ners,  and  then  they  «ill  be  treated  with  better  name 

as  well  as  come  oft'  better  in  their  persons,  when  the} 

meet  with  farmers  and  gardeners,  too  angry  to  undei- 

stand  the  difterence.  ,   ,  ■   ■    x.     ,i  „„ 

Perhapsyour  people  will  understand  this  better  them 
selves,  if  they  suppose  a  countryman  to  come  into  their 
stores,  where  goods  are  as  plenty  as  apples  at  home,  and 
to /«iT  for  himself  a/.a.  pins,  needles  ribbands;  or  rai- 
sins, nuls  and  sugarplums,— those  fruits  of  the  town, 
which  so  temptingly  siand  out  from  the  sides  and  win- 
dows  of  vonr  shops 

You  may  answer,  these  cost  you  a  great  deal  of  mo 
ne5',  and  thev  are  not  to  be  tak-e,i,  but  are  oflFered  to  tlie 


ways !  Teach  your  sons,  tliat,  taking  little  or  much  trom 
others,  is  thieving.  Fill  them  with  scorn  olthe  dirty  ac- 
1  ion.  If  they  are  not  worth  a  fe«  ceiits,  to  buy  at  mar- 
ket, "ask  and  it  shall  be  given;"  knock  and  our  gates  will 
be  open  to  you.  But,  if  you  will  co'^.e  over^our  walls, 
expect  the  reception  of  thieves  from  your  ofiended  re- 
lative. 
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ne\'  and  tliev  are  not  to  oe  laK-m,  uu.  ■>!=  ...— - -      A  question  has  long  existed  among  philosophers,  and 

country /"or /Aril- Hi!);i«/.  But  the  fruits  of  the  country  are  ,,^^3  ^^^.^^  been  settled  by  universal  consent,  whether 
dropped  fr^ym  heaven^and  may  be  taken  "without  money  ,  ,,g  ^-^^.^^^  dep-.-nd  solely,  fo 
„.^A  ,v;ih/>i,t  nrire -"  _  which  descends  from  the  ai 


and  without  price.  .  , 

Dear  Sister  !  you  are  well  read  m  the  scriptures,  and 
must  be  allowed  to  have   "  shown  your  faith  by  your 


of  our  disorderly  wago.ers,  drivers,  or  knavish  market-  musi  oe  -»'"'=";",;■  ;;^.  Jf;;;^',  t'eauteous  sons  and 
men,   in  your  streets  a.d  pubhc  Pl^<;«-  .  S"'^'^  7^'.  ^  *°J^^^  ..  neither  toil  nor 

times,  go  from  us.  and  d-si^aytlieir  brutish  or  covetou^^  J;;H''th'e;e  is  a  little  mistake  in  the  fact  and  doctrine,  to 

which  you  would  do  well  to  attend. 

When  heaven  spread  its  manna  round  the  tents  ot  the 
"op'.e,  who,  obeying  its  commands,  trusted  their  thou- 


tempers,  which  we  hope  will  meet  with  lawful  discipline 
to  the  reformation  of  such  bad  manners,  at  home  or 
abroad.  But  wc  must  freely  tell  you,  that  there  are  a 
number  of  very  ill  bred  persons  in  your  family,  with  all 
the  civility  and  politeness  that  is  the  boast  of  cities,  and 
In  as  much  in  vours,  as  in  any  other,  be  It  where  it  may 
These  are  not 'only  wild  unruly  boys,  who  from  the  vi 

"   ..  .       ._ 1 <.  ^..r-     r.i>i.  11  T>f  ri  II  rrr\t   /T 


These  are  not  on  v  wjia  uiuuiy  uuya,  """  ■■"•■■  '•■-  ■■  ■—      •-     _  ,     • 

ciouscaSessncssofparentsaudmasters,areuntaughtof  from  the  heap  of  another. 

ciouscareic!.»n  !.  "'I:">._^   ,_,__._ „i„„„i„;„,.„„,i,       Tlip  san-.e  hand  has  poi 


people,  who,  obey.. .g  .w^ — ,  

sitnds  to  the  lifeless  desert,  though  some  gathered  much 
and  others  little,  what  each  gathered  was  his  own,  and 
no  one  was  licensed  to  pilfer  of  tlie  common  bounty, 


ClOUb  ^;areicoaiiv  aav..  [^...^>"-" )- ^       u 

that  modest  and  ir.oflensive  behaviour  -.o  lovely  in  youth, 
and  becoming  to  every  age,  but  full  grown  mt:n,  in  fash- 
ionable garb,  as  well  as  labouring  dresses,  who  issue  from 
vour  avenues,  and  come  prowling  into  all  the  roads  that 
border  our  fields  and  gardens.  We  should  he  pleased  to 
see  vour  sons  and  daughters  come  out  to  breathe  our 
sceiited  air  in  spring,  or  enjoy  the  varieties  of  the  fol- 
lowing seasons.'  It  would  give  us  pleasure  to  hand 
them  the  refreshments  of  our  fountains  or  milk-houses; 
their  appearance  would  enliven  our  solitude,  and  capti- 
vate our  attention.  Bus,  alas '.  instead  of  agreeable  visit- 
ors, to  be  welcomed,  like  the  birds  of  spring,  and 
give  animation  by  their  sight  and  voices,  they  appear 
like  creatures  of  prey,  ready  to  seize  upon  snd  devour, 
by  force  or  stealth,  whatever  "  tempts  their  wandering 
eyes."  Gardens  are  despoiled  of  their  flowers— orchards 
of  their  fruiw :  noise  and  profanity  break  the  peace  of 
the  fie.ds— the  saciedness  of  t)ie  s.ibbath,  and  add  a 
diabolical  annoyance  to  injury.  It  is  iruc,  that  all  these 
foul  circumstances  do  not  attend  every  tr.  ."Jitasser  on  our 
proreities.  Some  of  them  confine  thomst  Ives  to  enter- 
ing the-  fields  and  picking,  as  if  it  were  their  own,  a  lutle 
fruit,  or  something  else,  which  they  estimate  of  httle  va- 
lue,  and  therefore  persuade  themselves  there  is  no  harm 
done  But  give  us  leave  to  tell  you,  that  the)  m.ust  reckon 
with  the  owners  on  these  matters,  and  cannot  so  casil) 
make  out  an  account  by  themseh  es.  Let  us  see  how  the 
reckoninij  stands  in  truth,  when  we  come  together. 

In  the  first  p^ice,  no  one  has  a  riglit  to  enter  another's 
enclosure:  this  is  both  law  and  reason;  for  if  he  may  at  his 
pleasure,  the  rights  of  others  are  gone,  and  the  intruder 
is  lord  an.!  mas'ier ;  a  doctrine  which  we  will  deny,  as 
fieenieii  in  word  and  deed. 

Suppose  (UK-  of  our  sons,  or  servants,  s'.inuld  go  into 
vour  house-yards,  and  with  only  the  same  freedom  yo'i 
lake  on  our' grounds,  walk  about  and  stare  at  whatever 
amuses  him."  You  would  think,  and  probably  call  him 
fool  or  kr,ave,  and  bid  the  impudent  coiinlii/  booby  clear 
the  premises. 

Uo  you  expect  any  other  thoughts  orlmguage  from  us 
when  you  come  ov^r  our  fences  ? 

But,  secondly,  it  would  be  hardly  doing  you  justice,  to 
suppos?  you  always  so  inmcent.  It  is  not  only  that  you 
give  lis  your  compa.iy  unasked,  to  the  disturb:ince  of  our 
surpiiss'.l  families;  but  v.iu  commonly  make  us  pay  for 
these  unbi-Jdcn  visits,  by  helping  yourselves  to  apples. 
peaches,  cherries,  &c.  nay,  taking  part  of  tlie  very  trees 
with  >.m,  breakintr  the  boughsfor  your  convenience  to 
carr%-'tiie  s'.olcn  fruit,  and  thus  m.king  us  pay  dciible. 
Per'  :.ps  you  may  complain,  that  we  say  th-^s-  tilings 
.are  siolei'.  Your  gentleman,  who  are  the  perfurmeis  in 
this  way,  are  indeed  so  modest  as  to  take  it  il!  v.'hen  they 
are  caught  in  the  fact  to  be  cidlcd  thieves.  The-  only 
take  a  little.    But  as  this,  though  agcateelcr  sound,  is 


The  same  hand  has  poured  largi-ly  on  the  Amencan 
wilderness,  and  there  is  enough  for  all.  G.'ithery:.u 
what  you  can,  and  heaven  increase  it ;  but  pick  not  away 
from  our  gatherings. 

Bu*  farther,  our  lands  cost  money,  too ;  and  not  a  lit 
tie  Every  tree  and  bush  is  dearly  planted,  a  price  is 
paid  at  first-tne  digging  and  planting  cost  many  days ; 
the  ground  they  stand  on  pays  rent  and  tax  c-  ntmually. 
Every  orchard  before  it  yields  its  fi-uit  pays  many  years 
interest  The  space  covered  by  a  tree  within  a  mile  or 
two  of  vour  citv,  is  worth  a  consideruble  sum.  1  hen  af- 
ter we  have  bought  a  plant-tr..nsported  it  a  hundred  or 
a  thousand  miles-digged  and  set  it-gven  it  ground- 
tended  it  for  a  dozen  lears ;  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  show 
its  fruit,  and  the  patient  culti^ator  promises  himself  to 
at  thereof  and  give  to  his  childreir,  a  rapacious  gang. 
;-egardle.s  of  all  right,  ofall  pity,  issu.  from  your  crowd- 
od  streets,ard  te.nr  away  the  expected  blessings.even  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  dis;ippointed  family.  1  nuik  you 
ihis  is  little  '  Would  you  count  it  so.  it  done  to  your- 
selves' But  the  evil  does  not  end  here.  If  the  robber  is 
,trong  enough  to  defy  the  snfl^crer.the  latter  endures  the 
aggravation'  of  insult  and  mockery,  which  blackguard 
vyickedness  is  ready  to  pour  out  when  detected.  It  not. 
he  sometimes  pays  in  his  person,  a  heavy  price  for  th. 
II  goUen  pennyworth. 

But  at  length  the  mischief  recoils  upon  the  town,  in  a 
more  silent  and  certain  ma  mer,  where  the  good  and 
bad  suffer  to.gether.     T!ie  fruit  grountls  are  contracted, 
r  changed  to  diiferent  productions.  The  trees  are  often 
cut  down  by  the  hand  that  raised  them,  to  take  away  tlu- 
occ,<sions  of  vexaiion.  You  receive  less  in  your  markets; 
■■omin-  farther,  it  is  worse  when  received,  and  you  pa) 
more  liir  it.     The  c  untiyis  put  to  gre.iter  expense  fur 
stronf'er  enclosures,  and  your  more  innocent  members 
are  excluded,  by  walls  and  high  fences,  from  even  the 
sight  of  the  greens  and  blossoms  whicli  others  are  so 
pvone  to  violate,  in   heir  walks  forhealth  and  pleasure. 
But  besides  the  thieves,  small  or  great,  we  m.isi  com- 
)luin  of  another  species  of  transgressors.     A  number  ot 
offensive  idlers  sally  out  with  guns,  to  the'great  annoy 
aiice  of  our  children  and  servants,  in  their  sports  and  la 
hours.     The  noise  ami  the  shot  enter  our  very  houses 
discharged,  by  uiimanl)'  sportsmen,  upon  the  blue  bird 
thrush,  and  robin;  auv  bird  of  song  or  be.iuty  thalfiills 
under  the  s  ivage  glance  of  these  ignoble  hun  lers.  1  his, 
too.  at  a  season  when  ev,;ry  murdered  bird  leaves  a  help- 
less bro  d  to  perish  with  famine  in  the  nest,     bcar.e  y 
the  swallow,  or  a  sparrow,  can  escape,  and  in  a  lltlc 
while,  nothing  will  be  left  to  animate  the  c  un'.ry  near 
vour  precincts.      Rut,  insteiid  of  these  beautiful  and 
.uprightly  little  visitors,  disgusting  crowds  of  raterpillarsl 
and  destructive  grubs,  will  defoim   and  deso.ate  the 
counti •^•,  in  righteous  judgment  for  the  wanton  de^lruc- 


iierivci3uci-^..uo>,...._,,  for  their  supply.upon  the  water 
which  descends  from  the  atmosphere,  or  whether  there 
is  a  kind  of  circulation  of  water  within  the  earth,  like  that 
of  the  blood  in  the  animal  economy,  or  that  of  the  winds 
of  the  atmosphere,  by  :T!ean.s  of  which,  perennial  springs 
are  constantly  supplied,  by  some  mechanical  process  in 
nature,  from  '  the  fountain's  of  the  great  deep.'  Ricciolus 
attirms  upon  calculation,  that  the  Volga,  or  the  St.  Law- 
rence, alone,  discharges  annually,  a  greater  quanilty  of 
water  than  fads  in  rain,  snow,  and  dew,  upon  the  whole 
-nriace  of  the  globe.    These  and  other  known  rivers  are 
said,  upon  a  very  moderate  calcuhation,  to  discharge 
more  than  five  hundred  times  as  much  w:,ter  into  the 
sea,  as  falls  in  rains,-  &c. — It  would  seem  therefore,  that 
there  must  subsist  subterraneous  communications  be- 
tween the  sea  and  the  sources  of  fountains,  rivers,  and 
larK'er  springs,  by  whi  :h  these  are  supplied  ;  and  this 
o'jiuion  is  corroborated  by  the  known  existence  of  Cha- 
rybdes,  which  swallow  the  -ea ;  if  these  happen  to  be 
3topped,the  largest  rivers  liave  been  said  to  be  dried  up, 
and  whohy  ceased  to  run  for  a  c  .nsider  ble  time      It  is 
s-  ated  in  Recs'  Cvclopedia.iliai  there  are  accounts  in  his- 
tor     of  this  haviiig  happened  to  tiie  Thamrs,  the  Med- 
wav,  aiidthe  Trent,  in  Engl-nJ  ;  the  Elve,  the  Mota;a, 
and  Gnlspani;,  in  Sweden,  and  other  rivers  m  oilier 
countries.     On  the  contr:  n ,  if  these  Charybdes  happen 
to  be  too  open,  fresh  water  sprin;4S  dependmg  upon 
them  become  ^alt.    Pliny  reUes,  ti-at  this  once  h:'ppen- 
ed  in  Caria,  near  NcpUine's  Temple.     Various  other  in- 
stance! have  been  stated  by  h  storians,  ancient  and  mo- 
dern. 


INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  Hanoverians  and  Pvussiars  have  agreed  to  make 
the  river  Ems  n..yigable  within  three  years,  for  ships  of 
30p  tons.  By  a  communication  which  the  latter  have 
determined  to  make  witli  ihe  river  Lipse,  ihere  will  be 
a  w  .ter  communication  froiv  the  north  of  Germany  with 
the  Rhine  from  Embden  to  Wesel.  The  expense  is  cal- 
ciliated  at  .'50U,0Oy  sierling.  Periraps  Embden  may  thus 
rise  at  the  expense  of  Bremen.  A  cominMnic;-.tion  of  the 
Elbe  and  the  Rhine,  by  means  of  canals,  would,  periiaps, 
be  the  greatest  possi'ble  improvement  to  the  trade_  of 
Germany:  but  it  is  not  to  be  exptcted  tilt  public  spirit 
sh-ill  pervade  the  d'sunitcd  provinces  of  the  conf  cder.a- 
tion  A  canal  is  in  coil! emplation  between  the  Baltic 
and  the  Elbe  ;  but  the  way  of  executing  it  is  not  agreed 
upon.— Lnbeck  would  be  ruined  by  the  h.ss  of  the  Rus- 
siin  trade,  if  the  projected  canal  did  not  pass  by  it,  as  it 
easily  m  ght,  by  means  of  the  river  Stcxnedx,  whicli 
plan  has'alreadv  been  begun  under  the  French  Usurp- 
ation. Dinmiirk  wishes  to  lead  it  throu-h  Holstein; 
Mecklenburgh  wants  it  to  go  through  its  own  territory 
from  Wism.ir,  lo  some  little  uiwn  on  the  banks  of  the 
Elbe 
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AGRICULTURE. 


Frnm  the  Memoirs  of  the  Philadelphia  jiffricul- 
tural  Society. 

NoUces  foY  a  doling  TariwcT, 

Particularly  on  Worn  Lands,  is'c.  iJ!'c. 

1VITH   NOTES  BY  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  FARJIER. 

[Continued  from  No.  9,  page  6G  ] 

Change  q/"rro/?s  recommended.  Hai-rcuiing  win- 
ter grainy  in  the  sprinp;.  Ptantu  nh'juld  be  uc 
commrjdated  to  the  sod,  rather  than  the  soil  to 
the  plant.  Food  of  Plants  ;  diversity  of  opinion 
concerning  it.  Changes  of  Forest  Timber.  Mr 
KnighCs  theory  as  to  ages  of  trees.  Repeii 
tions  of  same  speries  of  grain,  or  grass.  Clover 
fails  after  frequent  repetitions.  Seed  shallow, 
however  deep,  may  be  your  breaking  up. 

VII.  Change  your  cro/is,  and  he  satisfied  with 
a  good  one  (in  a  small  surface  well  prepared  ; 
taking  a  pride  in  clean  and  neat  farming,  rather 
than  wasting  your  labour  and  means,  in  extensive, 
slovenly,  and  ill  requited  culture.  Harrow  your 
winter  grain  in  the  spring,  in  the  direction  of  the 
seed  furrows,  or  drills,  and  be  not  afraid  of  dis- 
turbing a  few  plants  ;  manifold  produce  will  re- 
munerate for  the  few  destroyed.  The  cracked 
and  baked  surface  is  thus  pulverized,  and  the 
harbours  for  insects  broken  up.  See  Philadel- 
phia Agricultural  Memoirs,  3d.  vnl.  24,  50.  The 
wheat  plant  throws  out  sets  of  roots  in  the  suc- 
cessive stages  of  its  growth,  and  most  requires 
loose  earth  in  its  infancy. 

Accommodate  your  plant  to  the  soil,  in  pre- 
ference to  fitting  your  soil  to  the  plant  ;  every 
plant  requiring  a  peculiar  attention  to  its  own 
habits  and  organization.  The  Author  of  Nature 
has  placed  in  their  proper  element,  both  plants 
and  anin'.ais,  and  they  aie  suited  to  their  designat- 
ed positions.  Sand  or  rock  plants,  perish  in  clay 
or  rich  soils,  as  do  those  calculated  for  fertile 
ground,  in  sand.  See  a  valuable  essay  on  this 
subject,  14th  vol.  Bath  Society  Papers,  (1816) 
page  136.  By  a  careful  attention  to  the  facts 
and  principles  developed  in  this  essay,  apparent- 
ly barren  sands  and  sterile  clays,  may  be  made 
t(i  produce  profitable  crops  of  appropriate  plants. 
Our  sea  coasts,  on  their  dreary,  sandy,  or  pebbly 
beaches,  migl.t  be  filled  with  Marine  Pea,  whicli 
will  glow  ir:  defiance  of  the  surges,  spontaneous 
ly,  after  the  first  seeding,  and  produce  perpetual 
crops  of  nutiimcnt,  for  horned  ci'ltle,  sheep  and 
swine,  cither  on  st  a  coasts,  or  the  borders  o 
jakcs.     The  trifolium  maritimum,   (sea   trefoil) 


would  uron  i'Xuriarriy  \n  s,ilt  inai  shes,aiul  take 
place  of  the  inferior  vegetation  now  occupying 
them  Many  more  instances,  to  show  the  prin- 
ciple, might  be  added.  The  tussilago,  or  coll's- 
foot,  delights  in  meagre  soils,  and  making  them 
rich,  especially  with  dung,  will  kill  it.  It  were 
to  be  wished,  that  our  wild  garlick  were  thus  vul- 
nerable. Meagre  soil  of  any  texture,  cannot 
equal  that  naturally  fertile,  in  the  production  of 
any  plant ;  but  manure  operates  with  double 
efficacy,  on  a  plant  in  its  proper  soil.  Nor  is  ii 
intended  to  say,  that,  in  all  cases,  changing  a 
plant  from  a  worse  to  a  better  soil,  (avoiding  ex 
tremesl  is  otherwise  than  salutary ;  for  some 
plants  are  thereby  improved.  But  such  plants 
must  not  be  those  exclusively  calculated  for  par 
ticular  soils.  Wheat  is,  fortunately,  a  plant  capa- 
ble of  being  indigenated  in  any  soil  or  climate, 
yet  of  this  grain,  there  are  species  growing  bet 
ter  in  some,  than  in  other  soils.  There  are 
wheats  for  sand,  and  wheats  for  clay.  The  grasses 
(commonly  so  called)  have  varieties,  strikingly 
adapted  to  appropriate  soils;  and  such  peculiari- 
ties should  be  carefully  studied. 

It  is  not  intended  to  enter  into  the  questions- 
what  is  the  food  of  plants  ?  and  whether  particu- 
"ar  soils  are,  more  than  others,  furnished  witl 
the  pabulum  for  the  plants  natural  to  them  ?  and 
whether  every  plant  requires  specific  food,  whicl 
being  exhausted,  degeneracy  or  death  ensues  i 
The  general  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  all  draw 
their  nourishment  out  of  a  common  magazine, 
in  the  air  and  the  earth  ;  the  organs  of  each  being 
formed  to  draw  the  sustenance  peculiar  to  it,  and 
most  of  this  from  the  air.  Such  questions  are 
unsettled ;  various  opinions  being  entertained 
concerning  them.  The  changes  of  timber  and 
plants  in  our  forests,  were  mentioned  as  indica- 
tions of  nature,  that  our  crojis  should  be  changed 
Most  unwarrantable  imputations  have  been  cast 
on  the  writer  in  the  Philad.  Memoirs,  who  com. 
municated  the  circumstance,  now  known  to  every 
body,  as  if  he  believed  in  a  new  creation,  or  in 
•quivocal  generation,  than  which  nothing  is  more 
groundless  and  untrue.  See  Philadelphia  Me- 
moirs, 2d  vol.  p.  358.  Theorists  "bears,  like  a 
Turk,  no  brother  near  the  throne."  But  the 
fact  were  barely  related,  and  no  theory  was  at- 
tempted to  be  established. 

Mr.  Knight's  theory,  tested  by  strong  facts,  is 
now  much  credited,  although  at  first  received 
with  great  opposition.  lie  alleges,  that  trees- 
have  their  respective  ages,  beyond  which  the  race 
becomes  extinct.  On  frtiit  trei-s,  many  experi- 
ments seem  to  prove  this  idea  correct  Grafting, 
or  budding,  from  old  trees,  is  now  abandoned  ;  i 
lieing  asserted,  that  the  one  thus  propagated,  wil 
endure  no  longer  than  the  allotted  age  of  the  pa 
lent  tree.     This  subject  is  elaborately  treated,  in 


Briiisii  publications;  wiili  w.-iich  il.e  cijnous 
inquirer  may  amuse,  if  not  instruct  himselt. 

The  same  kind  of  grain  lias  been  so>in,  in  long 
succession,  in  several  instances.  But  these,  be- 
ing exceptions  to  general  experience,  should  be 
considered  as  anomalies.     Clover  fails,  after  fre- 

|uent  repetitions  ;  and  the  Europeans  interrupt 
ihe  successions  of  this  grass,  by  sowing  tares  and 
vetches.  After  such  interruptions,  clover  may 
profitably  again  take  its  course  in  the  rotation. 
.\nd  thus  it  will  be  with  any  other  plant. 

Whatever  be  your  change  of  crops,  good 
farming  should  be  invariable.  Wheat  or  barley, 
on  worn  lands,  without  good  tillage  and  manure, 
will  not  repay  the  expense  of  culture.  Hovr- 
ever  deep  you  plough,  seed  shallow.{a)  The 
coronal  roots  are  formed  near  the  surlace,  and 
the  plume  and  radicles  perish,  in  whatever  depth 
the  seed  be  deposited.  The  harrow  lays  your 
field  more  level  and  fit  for  a  cover  of  grass,  than 
the  plough  ;  and,  on  this  account,  many  haiTow 
in  their  grain,  in  preference  to  laying  their  fields 
in  elevated  lands  ;  v/hich,  unless  your  soil  be 
wet  and  low,  are  unnecessary.  But  care  must 
always  be  taken  to  draw  furrows,  as  drains,where 
water  would  be  likely  to  remain,  and  drown,  or 
scald  your  plants.  A  great,  advantage  derived 
from  harrowing  in  your  grain,  is,  tiiat  after  your 
field  is  prepared  for  seeding,  you  can  rapidly  sovir 
and  harrow  in  your  seed,  and  have  the  choice  of 
weather  and  other  circumstances,  which  the 
more  tedious  process  of  ploughing  in  your  seed, 
would  not  permit.  The  last  ploughing  may  be 
in  broad  furrows,  as  deep  as  those  desire  who 
plough  in  their  seed.  This  mode  is  equivalent 
to  their  practice,  and  has  the  additional  advan- 
tage of  the  harrow.  The  idea  of  clods  moulder- 
ing in  winter,  and  protecting  the  plants,  and  lay- 
ing deeper  hold  when  grain  is  ploughed  in,  are 
excuses  for  bad  culture.  Pulverize  your  soil, 
and  draw  furrows  for  drains,  when  necessaiy,  and 
the  plant  will  root  luxuriantly,  and  want  no 
clod-mouldeiing. 

Plaster  old  fields  for  pasture  and  subdue  weeds. 
Some  remarks  on  Plaster. 

VIII.  Plaster  your  old  fields  ;  which,  being 
full  of  decayed  and  inert  vegetable  matter,  on 
which  the  plaster  acts,  will  throw  up  pasture, 
until  you  can  cultivate  them  in  course.  We 
are  not  yet  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the  pro- 


(a)  A  valuable  essay  on  the  proper  depth  of 
sowing  small  grain  is  to  be  found  in  the  Richmond 
Enqnirer,  written  by  Mr.  Merriwether,  dated 
31st  May,  1818:  he  concludes  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  deposited  more  than  two  inches  below  the 
surface.  We  shall  soon  publish  it,  with  a  cut,  to 
demonstrate  his  theory  on  this  subject. 
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perties  ol  pkister.  Tiic  general  curniii  ul  faci  ' 
prove,  that  sail,  and  salt  air,  are  hostile  to  it> 
operations.  And  yet  there  are  instances  where 
it  has  succeeded  on  our  sea-board,  as  well  as  on 
farms  revnofe  from  our  coast. 

Subdue  weeds,  and  other  pests,  in  the  fields 
thus  plastered,  and  all  others,  by  tlie  scythe,  and 
as  much  hand  wcedint;  as  you  can  afford.  Weeds 
are  your  deadly  foes  ;  but,  in  the  composi  heap 
they  may  be  converted  into  friends  (A)  Whilst 
overrunning  your  fields,  they  are  robbers  of  the 
food  which  would  supply  wholesome  and  profitei 
ble  phants.  The  expense  or  labour  of  eradicat 
ing  them,  is  far  more  formidable  in  contempla 
lion,  than  in  reality  it  will  be  found. 

Orchard  Grass  ;  its  value,  and  advantages  over 
Timothy  or  Clover.  Remarks  on  its  culture, 
and  seed.  Poa  viridis,  or  Green  Grass.  Fio- 
rin  Grass.  Poisonous  filants  to  be  eradicated. 
Botamj  ;  its  use  in  farming. 

IX.  Sow  Orchard  Grass  ;  if  in  autumn,  har- 
row it  with  your  winter  grain.  Soine  prefei 
sowing  it  in  the  spring.  Much  depends  on  the 
soil  and  the  season,  and  you  can  try  both  modes 
and  periods,  to  enable  you  to  form  the  best  opin 
ion.  This  grass  will  be  permanent,  when  clover 
(with  «hichit  is  a  profitable  compan-on)  Tails 
It  is,  on  uplands,  preferable  to  timolhy,  which  is  a 
great  exhanster— yields  but  one  crop  of  hay, 
and  little  or  no  pasture,  on  dry  soils  ;  thus  leav 
ing  the  field  bare  of  cover,  and  exposing  it  to  the 
exhaustion  of  the  sun  and  winds;  whilst  orchard 
grass,  by  its  quick  and  repeated  growths,  afford: 
a  ceaseless  cover  and  defence. 

By  thus  recommending  Dactylis  glcmerata 
for  permanent  pasture  and  hay,  it  is  not  intend 
ed  to  cast  the  least  reflection  on  the  clover  cul 
ture.     This  is  now  so  commonly  practised,  and 
its  uses  so  generally  acknowledged,  that  it  is  un- 
necessary  to  dwell  on  its  excellent   properties 
But  the  clover  is  fugacious,  (short  lived;  and  fhe 
orchard  grass,  sown  with  it,  endures  in  unintei 
rupted  vigour  and  usefulness,   when  clover,  in 
dry  seasons  particularly,  is  burned  or  shrivelled, 
or  has  entirely  departed,  having  lived  out  its  short 
period  of  existence  ;  or  having  been  prematurely 
destroyed  by  frosts,  to  which  it  is  often  a  victim. 
The  clover  and  plaster  are  so  congenial,  and  the 
improvement   of  the  soils   suitable  for  them  so 
universally  known,  that  any  detailed  notices  of 
them  would  now  be  superfluous. 

Raise  your  orchard  grass  seed,  and  do  not 
spare  it  on  your  fields.  Thin  sowing  throws  up 
tufts,  detached  and  coarse.  You  buy,  in  the 
shops,  much  chaff,  and  little  seed  ;  insomuch  that 
a  bushel  weighs  only  from  14  to  16  i)ounds,  at 
best,  and  some  much  less,  barely  sufficient  foi 
an  acre.  It  sliould  be  sold  by  weight,  and  not 
by  measure  No  grass  seed  can  be  raised  more 
plentifully  and  cheaply;  and  yet  the  expense  of 
purchasing,  has  deterred  its  more  general  use. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  keep  an  old  weedy  farm 
long  in  grass ;  and  the  plough  must,  therefore, 


(A)  They  ought  to  be  deposited  in  the  com 
post  heap,  before  their  seeds  have  matured,  lesi 
they  should  be  propagated  by  scattering  the  ma 
nure    before    the   seeds  have    been  completely 
rotted. 


H-  oitenti  use  d  tiian  a  clean  (arm  requucs.  Ye 
with  composts,  as  top  dressings,  and  destructio; 
of  weeds,  wonders  may  be  performed  in  a  grazing 
■system  But  when  the  old  sod  is  brokt  n  up 
time,  as  well  as  good  husbandry,  with  proper 
courses  of  crops,  must  be  affuded.  No  winter 
grain  should  be  sown,  the  first  season  of  break- 
ing up  old  grass  lays.  The  stirring  and  culture 
f  that  and  the  ensuing  year,  are  necessary  to  en- 
sure the  complete  destruction  of  weeds  and  othei 
unprofitable  vegetation. 

If  you  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  conquer 
weeds  and  pests,  and  obtain  a  clear  cover  of  the 
poa  viridis,  or  green  giass,  which  will  not  grow 
unmixed  in  all  soils;  it  is  not  to  be  told  how  long 
ycur  fields,  with  top  dressings,  will  continue  with- 
out being  disiiirbed  by  the  plough,  if  scarified, 
when  surface-bound,  by  a  proper  instrument 
This  grass  appear  to  be  native,  though  not  pecu- 
iar,  to  this  country ;  and  it  must,  according  to 
general  experience,  grow  spontaneously. 

Plants  spring  up  in  soils  in  which  they  are  in 
digenous,  without  previous  seeding.  The  expe- 
iment  of  cleaning  by  tilling,  and  meliorating  by 
manure,  worn  out  lands,  and  suffering  them  to 
throw  up  grasses  spontaneously,  has  decisively 
succeeded,  so  as  to  ensure  valuable  crops  of  the 
appropriate  kinds ;  which  finally  established 
themselves,  after  contending  with  intruders  for  a 
time.  White  clover  seems  most  universally  na 
live  ;  but  this  grows  better  in  some  than  in  other 
soils. 

Those  who  do  not  attend  to  the  laws  of  nature 
in  this  rerard,  suppose  that  they  can,  with  filenly 
of  manure,  force  plants  in  any  soil ;  but  this  is  a 
great  mistake.  Gorging  land  with  dung,  for 
any  product,  is  expensively  ruinous.  There  is 
no  surer  mode  of  first  deteriorating,  and  finally 
destroying  any  plant  out  of  its  natural  soil,  than 
that  of  lavishingly  dunging  it.  And  this  misap- 
plied extravagance,  is  injurious  to  plants,  either 
of  rich  or  poor  soils.  The  latter  are,  however, 
the  soonest  killed  by  high  dunging 

Yet,  take  it  for  all  in  all,  changing  crops,  or 
hat  is  culled  convertible  husbandry,  in  which 
grass,  for  a  reasonable  period,  is  only  a  part  of 
the   rotation,  will  be  found  the  most  suitable  to 
the  circumstances  of  our  country  ;  save  in  such 
grounds  in  which  the  plough  cannot  be  fitly  in- 
troduced, and  are,  from  their  nature  and  situa 
tion   peculiarly  calcidated  for  grass.     For  many 
such  soils,  those  parlicularly   which   are  boggy 
and  wet,  it  would  be  unpardonalile  not  to  mention 
the    Agrostis   Stoloniftru,  or  Fioriyi    grass ;  by 
means  whereof  wonderful  improvements  might 
be  introduced,  in  soils  fit  for  no  other  crop.     Its 
eputation  is  now  so  completely  established   in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  that  objections  to  its 
culture  have  been  entirely  overcome.     Failures 
n  England  have  occurred,  from  want  of  care  in 
cultivating  the  true  species  ;  and  thus  bringini', 
s  character  in  disrepute.     The  agrostis   vul 
traris,  has  been  used,  instead  of  the  stolonifera 
han  which  there  cannot  be  a  greater  mistake 
Those  who  make  experiments  among  us,  should 
be  very  careful  to  obtain  the  true  kind  of  this 
)lant.     It  is  a  wise   plan  to  cultivate  and  bring 
o  the  most  perfect  state,  the  plants  congenial  to 
your  soil,  and  to  avoid  forcing,  by  artificial  and 
xpensive  operations,  the  growth  of  those  which 
only  serve  a  turn  and  do  not  permanently  abide. 


or  are  subject  to  disease  and  casualties,  which 
appropriate  plants  escape.  Although^or/n  will 
grow  in  most  soils,  it  can  only  be  profitably  em- 
ployed in  moist,  or  boggy  grounds. 

Be  careful  to  eradicate  all  /loisonous  filants, 
in  your  pastures  and  fields.  You  will  find  in 
books,  what  you  want  in  experience,  proofs  of 
he  necessity  of  this  precaution  ;  and  you  will 
learn  the  dangers  to  which  cattle  are  liable  in 
this  regard  Some  plants  are  poisonous  to  some 
beasts,  though  safe  and  salutary  to  others.  A 
reasonable  knowledge  of  the  useful  parts  of 
Botany,  without  burtl-.ening  yourself  with  its 
ei'dless  nomenclature,  would  enable  you  to  dis- 
tinguish plants  and  their  properties.  A  pocket 
magnifying  glass  should  always  be  at  hand,  as 
not  only  liit^lily  useful  in  distinguishing  plants 
and  the  enemies  infesting  them,  but  by  it  you 
could  examine  the  particles  composing  earths, 
and  ascertain  their  qualities  and  uses.  Tliis 
would  afford  entertainment,  whilst  it  promoted 
your  interests.  Nothing  is  more  necessary  in 
the  inspection  of  seed,  whether  of  grain  or  grass- 
es ;  you  can  discover,  by  your  glass,  unsound- 
ness or  malady  in  the  one,  and  mixtures  of  worth- 
less and  h]j\nioLis  seeds  in  the  other.  No  person 
should  trust  the  naked  eye,  when  purchasing 
grass  seeds  particularly,  wiierein  poisonous  or 
pestiferous  seeds  are  frequently  mixed,  and  many 
are  so  minute   as  to  be  invisible  to  unassisted 

sight. 

(  To  be  continued.^ 


From  the  Albany  Argus. 

Treatise  oi\  Agxicwltwre. 

SECTION  I. 

Of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Agriculture. 
The  origin  of  this  art  is  lost  among  the  fables 
of  antiquity,  and  we  have  to  regret,  that  in  the 
resent  slate  of  knowledge,  we  are  even  ignorant 
of  the  time,  wlien  the  plough  was  invented,  and 
of  the  name  and  condition  of  the  inventor.  When, 
therefoie,  we  speak  of  the  beginning  of  the  art, 
we  but  allude  to  certain  appearances  which  in- 
dicate its  existence,  and  the  employment  given 
by  it  to  the  minds,  as  well  as  to  the  hands  of 
mankind.  Such  were  the  artificial  canals  and 
lakes  of  Egypt.  Menaced  at  one  time  by  a  re- 
dundancy of  water,  and  at  another  by  its  scarcity 
of  want,  the  genius  of  that  extraordinary  people 
ould  not  but  employ  itself,  promptly  and  strenu- 
usly,  in  remedying  these  evils,  and  eventually, 
m  converting  them  into  benefits  ;  and  hence  it 
was,  that  when  other  parts  of  the  woild  exhibited 
little  more  of  agricultural  knowledge  than  apper- 
tains to  the  state  of  nature,  imagined  by  philoso- 
phers, the  Egyptians  thoroughly  understood  and 
skilfully  practised  irrigation,  that  most  scientific 
and  profitable  branch  of  tiie  art.(l)  Like  their 
own  Nile,  their  population  had  had  its  overflow, 
which  colonized  Carthage  and  Greece,  and  car- 
ried with  it  the  talent  and  intelligence  of  tlic 
mother  country.  The  former  of  these  stat-s, 
though  essentially  commercial,  had  its  fdaiiui- 


( I )  The  best  practical  illustration  of  this  opin' 
ion  is  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Po — wher 
"  every  rod  of  earth  maintains  its  man." 
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tioiii,  and  so  highly  pruetl  were  the  agricultura 
works  ol  Mago,  that  vviien  Carthaij'e  was  captur 
ed,  they  .ilone,  of  the  inany  books  found  in  it, 
were  retained  and  translated  by  the  Romans.  A 
similar  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  history 
of  Greeci  ;  for  assuredly  tliat  art  could  not  have 
been  eitlier  unknown  or  net^lected,  which  so  long 
cmploy(  (I  the  pen  ind  the  t(jn!i;ue  of  the  great 
Xenophon.(2)  It  must,  however,  be  admitted, 
that  of  the  ancieni  nations,  it  is  only  among  tht 
Romans,  that  we  find  real  and  mulli;died  evi- 
dences of  tlie  proi,'ress  of  the  art ;  Jlict.i,  subsli 
tuted  lor  conjectures  and  infirtnces.  Cato,  Var- 
ro.  Columella,  Virgd  and  Pliny,  wrote  on  the 
subject,  and  it  is  from  their  works  we  derive  the 
following  brief  exposition  of  Roman  husbandry 

The  pKnigh,  the  great  instrument  of  agricul- 
tural labour,  was  well  known  and  generally  used 
among  tht  ni ;  it  was  drawn  exclusively  by  horned 
cattle..  Of  fobsile  manuren,  we  know  that  they 
used /jwf  and  probably  7n37-/,( 3)  and  that  those  of 
animal  and  vegetable  basis,  were  carefully  col 
lected.  Aitemion  to  this  subject,  even  made 
part  of  t!ie  natural  religion  ;  the  dunghill  had  its 
god,  and  S;ercutus,  his  temple  and  worshippers. 
Their  corn  crops  were  abundant;  besides  barley 
and/ar,(4)  they  had  three  species  o{  wheat  ;  tlie 
robun  or  red— the  silii^o  or  white — and  the  triti 
cum  trimrsire,  or  summer  wheat  ;  they  had,  be 
sides,  niilkt,  panis,  zea,  (Indian  corn)  and  rye 
all  of  which  producing  a  flour  convertible  into 
bread,  were  known  by  the  common  name  of 
frianentiim.  Leguminous  crops  were  frequent ; 
the  lupin,  in  particular,  was  raised  in  abundance, 
and  bcsid'  s  being  employed  as  a  manure,(5)  en 
tered  extensively  into  the  subsistence  of  men, 
cattle  and  poultry.  The  cultivation  of  garden 
vegetables  was  well  understood  and  employed 
many  hands;  and  meadows,  natural  and  ar'tifi 
cial,  were  brought  to  great  perfection.  Lucern 
and  fenu-grce  were  the  basis  of  the  latter,  and 
peas,  called  farrago,  were  occasionally  used  in 
the  stables  as  green  food.  Their  flocks  were 
abundant,  and  formed  their  first  representative  of 
wealth,  as  is  sufficiently  indicated,  by  their  word 
fiecunla.  Vines  and  olives  and  their  products 
(wine  and  oiO  had  a  full  share  of  attention  and 
use.  The  rearing  of  poultry  made  an  important 
part  of  domestic  economy,  nor  were  apiaries  and 
fish  ponds  forgotten  or  neglected. 

Such  was  the  husbandry  of  Rome,  when  Rome 
was  mistress  of  the  world,  and  it  was  to  this  il 
histrious  period  that  Pliny  alluded,  when  (speak 
ing  of  the  ancient   fertility  of  the  soil)  he  re- 

(2)  Xenophon  wrote  several  treatises  on  hus- 
bandry, and  gave  public  lectures  on  it,  at  Scil- 
lonte,  whi'her  a  weak  and  wicked  government 
had  banished  him. 

(3)  For  the  first  part  of  this  assertion  we  have 
the  authority  of  Pliny;  for  the  latter,  the  prac- 
tice cl  their  colonies  both  in  Gaul  and  Britain. 

(4)  Ol  this  last,  there  were  three  kinds,  neither 
of  which  is  now  cultivated. 

(5)  The  li'.pinus  albus,  of  Linnaeus  :  "  many 
other  vegetables  are  used  for  this  purpose,  par- 
ticularly the  bean,  but  do  not  answei-  as  well  as 
Ihe  /"/'"'  ;  when  this  is  heated  in  an  oven  and 
then  buried,  il  forms  the  most  powerful  of  all 
manr.res."  T.  C.  L.  Simonde.  Tableau  de 
L'ligrxulture   Toscane. 


marked  "  thai  the  euitli  took  pleasure  in  being 
cultivated  by  the  hand  of  men,  crowned  with 
laurels  and  decorated  with  triumplral  honours. 

If  we  pause  for  a  moment,  to  glance  at  the 
civil  instituiions  of  this   wonderful    people,  we 
disc^jver   how  soon  and  how  deeply  it   entered 
into  their  policy  not  merely  to  promote,  but  to 
dignify  agricuKure  and  i;s  professors.  (6)  Wiie 
Cicero   said,  that  "  nothing,  in  this   world,  was 
better,  more   useful,  more  agreeable,  more  wor- 
thy of  a  freeman  than  agriculture,"  (7)  lie  pro 
louiiced,   not  merely  his   own   opinion,  but  the 
public  judgment  of  his  age  and  nation.     Were 
troops  to  be  raised  for  the  defence  of  the  repub 
lie — the  trihus  rusticus  was  the  privileged  nur 
sery  of  the  legion  !  (8)  Did  exigencies  of  state 
require  a  general  or  dictator — he  was  taken  from 
Ihc  /ilouifli  .'    Were  his  services  rewarded — this 
was    not  done,  with  ribands    or  gold,  but  by  a 
donation  of  latid.  (9) 

With   such  support   from  public  opinion,  it 
was  not  to  be  supposed,  that  the  laws  would  be 
either  adverse,  or   indifferent  to  this  branch  of 
industry  ;  we   accordingly  find  the  utmost  secu 
rity  given  to  the  labours  of  the  husbandman ;( 10) 
no  legislative  interposition  between  the  seller  and 
buyer  ;  neither  forced  sales — nor  limitation   of 
prices,  and  a  sacredness  of  boundaries  never  dis 
turbed  ;  (II)  lairs  and  markets  multiplied  and 
protected   against  invasion  or  interruplion,  (12) 
and   highways  leading  to  these,  every  where  es 
tablished,  and  of  a  character  to  call  forth  bene- 
dictions and  admiration.  (13) 

Nor  were  these  regulations  confined  to  the 
proper  territory  of  Rome  ;  what  of  her  own  po- 
licy was  good,  she  communicated  to  her  neigh 
hours  ;  what  of  theirs  was  better,  she  adopted 
and  practised  herself.  Her  arts  and  arms  were 
therefore  constant  companions  ;  wherever  her 
legions  marched,  her  knowledge,  practices  and 
implements  followed  ;  and  it  is  to  these,  we  are 
to  look  for  the  foundation  of  modern  agriculture 
in  Italy,  France,  Spain,  &c. 


SECTION    II. 

Of  the  actual  state  of  Agriculture  in  Eurofie. 
This  is  very  different  in  different  states,  and 
even  in  different  parts  of  the  same  state  ;  its 
greater  or  less  degree  of  perfection,  depending 
on  causes  physical,  or  political,  or  both.  Where 
a  state,  or  part  of  a  state,  from  soil,  climate, 
?nanners,  or  geografihical  position,  draws  its  prin- 
cipal subsistence  from  the  fishery  or  the  chace, 
as  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  Europe,  agri- 
culture will  not  succeed  ;  when  a  state  is  from 
any  cause  both  essentially  maritime  or  manufac- 
turing, as  in  England,  or  principally  manufac 


(6)  Tanus  and  Numa  were  deified  for  services 
rendered  to  agriculture. 

(7)  Cicero  de  officiis.  L.  2. 

(8)  This  continued  to  the  time  of  Marius. 

(9)  As  much  as  he  could  plough  in  a  day. 

(10)  To  cut  or  destroy  in  the  night  the  crop 
of  his  nciglibour,  subjected  the  Roman  to  death. 

(11)  Terminus  was  among  their  gods. 

(12)  Assemblies  of  the  people  on  days  desig- 
nated for  fairs,  and  on  subjects  other  than  those 
of  trade,  were  not  lawful. 

(13)  The  Appian  way,  yet  remains  the  won- 
der and  reproach  of  modern  limes. 


turing,  as  in  Prussia  ;  where  public  npinioii  has 
degraded  manual  libour,  as  in  Spam,  Poitugal, 
.ind  the  Papal  territory,  or  where  laws  viliainize 
it,  as  in  Russia,  Pi  ussi.i.  Poland  or  Hungary,  Sec. 
Sec.  il  is  in  vain  to  expect  pre  eminent  agricul- 
ture. These  principles  will  receive  illustration 
is  we  go  along. 

1.  In  the  Campania  of  Rome,  wliere  in  the 
time  of  Pliny  were  counted  twenty-three  cities, 
the  traveller  is  now  astonished  and  depressed  at 
ihe  silence  and  desolation  that  surround  him. 
Even  from  Rome  to  Trescati,  (four  leagues  of 
road  the  most  frequented)  we  find  only  an  arid 
plain,  without  trees,  without  meadows,  natural  or 
artificial,  and  without  villages,  or  other  habita- 
tions of  man  !  Yet  is  this  wretchedness  not  the 
fault  of  soil  or  climate,  whicli  (with  little  altera- 
tion) (  1 4)  continue  lobe  what  tJiey  were  in  the  days 
of  Augustus.  '■'■Man  is  the  only  growth  that  dtvin- 
dhs  here"  and  to  his  deficient  or  ill  directed  in- 
dustry, are  owing  all  the  calamities  of  the  scene. 

(15)  Instead  of  the  hardy  and  masculine  labours 
of  the  field,  the  successors  or  Cato  and  Pliny 
employ  themselves  in  fabricating  sacred  vases, 
hair  fioivder  and  /lomatums,  artificial  fie  arlt,  fid- 
dle strings,  embroidered  gloves,  and  religious  re- 
lics .'  They  are  also  great  collectors  of  pictures, 
statues  and  medals — "  dirty  gods  and  coins,"  and 
findjfen  ample  reward  in  the  ignorance  and  cre- 
dulity of  those  who  buy  them. 

2.  How  different  from  this  picture  is  that  of 
Tuscany  !  where   the   soil,   though   less   fertile 

(16)  is  covered  with  grains,  with  vines  and  with 
cattle;  and  where' a  surface  of  1200  square 
leagues,  subsists  a  population  of  950,000  inhabi- 
tants, of  which  80,000  are  agriculturists.  It  may 
amuse,  if  it  does  not  instruct,  the  leader,  to  offer 
a  few  details  of  a  husbandry,  amoog  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  present  age.  The  plough  of 
the  north  of  Europe,  as  of  this  country,  has  the 
the  powers  of  a  wedge,  and  acts  perpendicularly; 
but  that  of  Tuscany  resembles  a  shovel,  is  eight 
or  nine  inches  long  and  nearly  as  broad,  and 
cuts  the  earth  horizontally.  This  instrument  is 
particularly  adapted  to  the  loose  and  friable  tex- 
ture of  the  soil.  A  second  plough,  of  the  same 
shape,  but  of  smaller  size,  follows  that  already 
described,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  hoe  and  the 
spade,  throws  the  earth,  already  broken  and  pul- 
verized into  four  feet  ridges,  or  beds,  on  which 
the  crop  is  sown.  The  furrows  answer  a  three- 
fold purpose  :  they  drain  the  beds  of  excessive 


( 1 4)  The  climate  of  Italy  is  now  warmer  than 
it  was  in  the  Augustan  age,  which  Buffon  as- 
cribes to  the  draining  of  great  tracts  of  Swampy 
land  in  Germany. 

(15)  "  Romain  meme  le  plus  indigent  rougi- 
roit  de  cultiver  la  terre."     Bosc. 

(16)  "  Two  thirds  of  Tuscany  consists  of 
mountains."  Vol.  viii.  p.  232.  Geogra/ihic  Ma- 
thematique  et  fihysique  :  See  also  Forsyth's  re- 
marks, p.  80,  where  are  detailed  the  principal 
causes  of  her  prosperity.     "  Leopold,  says  he, 

in  selling  the  crown  lands,  studiously  divided 
large  tracts  of  rich  but  neglected  land,  into  small 
(irofierties.  His  favourite  plan  of  encouraging 
agriculture  consisted,  not  in  boards,  societies  and 
/iremiums,  but  in  giving  the  labourer  a  securitii 
and  interest  in  the  soil — in  multiplying  small 
freeholds — in  extending  the  livelli  or  life  leases," 
&c.  Sec. 
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3d 

do. 

1st 

vear, 

2cl 

do. 

3(1 

do. 

m>.-i  u:e,   >e:i.iia.c  ihe  growing  crops  and  sup 
ply  p.iihs  foi-  tile  weeders. 

The  rotation  o/cro/ia,  employs  two  periods  of 
diffei-em  lengin  ;  ilie  on  ■  of  iluee,  the  other  of 
five  years.  In  he  rotition  of  t/iree  years,  tlic 
ground  is  sown  fi'e  times,  and  in  that  of  four 
years,  seven  times,  as  follows  : 

1st  year,  wheat,  and  after  wiieat  lupins  : 

2d     do.     wheat,  and  after  wheat  tu.-nips : 
Indi  n  Corn  or  millet. 
H'httat,  anj  alter  the  wheat  beans 
wlieai,  and  afier  wheat  lupins  : 
wheat,  and  after  wheat   lupenella  : 
[annual  clover.] 

4th     do.     Indian  Corn  or  millet. 

In  the  Syanfse  Marenina,  where  the  lands  want 
neither  reijose  nor  manure,  the  constant  alt.rna 
lion  is  lie  nfi  and  lohaaty  and  the   produce  of  the 
latter,   often    twenty  iour   bushels   threshed,  for 
one  sown. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  course  of  crops,  that 
the  principal  object  of  Tuscan  agriculture,  is 
wheat;  of  which  t;iey  have  two  species,  lae  one 
bald,  the  other  bearded  ;  both  lari4;er  than  the 
corresponding  species  in  other  countries  of  Eu- 
rope ;  convertible  into  excellent  bread  and  pastes, 
and  pro  labiy  but  varieties  of  that  Sici'ian  family, 
which   Pliny  describes,  as   yielding  '•  >r,.ont  ^our 

idatiotijri 


From  (lit:  Fructfal  Ameriran  Gardener. 
[Published  by  Fie.diiig  Lucas.] 

Tor  t\\e.  luoutii  oi  Jivxne. 


and  least  brati,  and  ■a/ff'-riiig  no  dcgrada 


om 
time."  It  is  harvested  about  the  middle  of  June, 
and  when  the  grain  crop  is  secured,  the  plough 
ing  f'jr  the  secjnd,  or  forage  crop,begi;is  ;  which 
besides  lupins,  kipinella  and  beans,  often  consists 
of  a  mixture  of  lupins,  turnips,  and  fl..x,  the  iu 
pins  ripen  first  and  are  gathered  in  autumn  ;  tht 
turnips  are  drawn  in  the  Vi-inier,  and  the  flax  in 
the  spring. 

Besides  the  application  of  ordinary 
the  lupin  is  ploughed  down,  when  in  f.ower  ;  a 
practice  that  began  witii  the  Romans :  Columella 
says,  of  "  all  leguminous  vegetables,   tlie  lupin 
is  that  which' most   merits  attention,  because  it 
costs  least,  employs  least  lims ,  and  furnishes  an 
excellent  manure."     The  culture  of  this  vcgeta 
ble,  is  different,  according  to  the  purposos,  for 
which  it  is  raised  ;  if  for  grain,  the  ground  has 
two  ploughings  and  twenty-five  pounds  weight  of 
seed  to  a  square  of  a  htmdrcd  toises  ;  if  for  ma- 
nure, one  ploughing  is  sufficient.  lake  our  buck- 
wheat its  vegetation  is  quick  and  its  growth  rapid; 
whence   the  farther  advantages  of  suppressing, 
and  even  of  destroying  the  weeds  that  would  haw 
infested  any  other  crop.     In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Florence,  they  are  in  the  practice  of  burning 
the  iod  ;  which  they  do  by  digging  holes,  filling 
them  with  faggots   and   raising    the   earth  into 
mounds  over  them.     The  faggots  are    then  in 
flamed  and  burnt  and  with  them  the  incumbeat 
earth,  which  is  afterwards  scattered,  so  as  to  give 
the  whole  field  the  same  preparation. 


General  Obaei-eations. 
Sift  some  looae  ciirtli  over  die  seediuig  rirs  and  pines, 
IS  hitfii  as  their  sued  leaves;  trim  up  evergreens.  Buvl- 
.[\ni;,iiatj  now  be  practised  on  mosi  klmls  <>t'  trees  aiiJ 
jiiruijs ;  but  it  would  0-  much  ijetter  to  be  done  me 
latter  enil  of  July.  Kuh  off  all  y  .tinst  shoots  proceed 
iiiij  from  iliesToc.iS,  wiixli  are  independent  ot'tlie  gratis, 
.ir  die  inserted  :)iid  shoots. 

Propagaung  Hve'greens,  &c.  and  Shrubs,  by  layers. 
Most    kinds  of  ever,  eens,  and  decidiio-is  trees  and 
shrubs,  may  now  be  propagated,  by  laying  the  present 
.•ai'ssho  is :  beini^  sof  ami  tender,  tliey  will  emit  roots 
much   more  freely  tlian   the  older  wood,  and  se\erai 
kinds  that  would  not  root  t'ortwo  iCars,  if  laid  in  sprinj; 
r  autumn,  by    his  met'iod,  will  be  weii  rooted  tke  a., 
tumn   twelve  moiths  after  layi.ig-,  and  many  Kinds  be 
re  the  ensniig    wnver.      Virgin's   bower,   Passion 
flowers,  Trnmijet  flowers,  common  Jassainine,  and  most 
of  liie   climbing-  pla  its,  root   i.nmediately  ;  wlien  laid 
n  th  s  month,  wa  er  them  occasionally  in  dry  weather, 
and  lay  mulch  around  them 

On  Inoculation,  or  Budding. 
Provide  a  neat  siarp  budding  kmf.-,  with  a  flat  thin 
haft  of  ivory,  suitable  to  open  tu  ■  oark  of  the  stock, 
for  the  admission  of  the  bvid,  and  also  g-et  a  sufficiency 
if  bass  strings,  or  shreds  of  Ru-sian  mats,  or  wooden 
varn,  to  bind  round  it  when  inserted. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  transactions  of  the  London 
rlorticiiitural  Society,  -he  followinij  improved  mode  of 
noculation  is  described  by  \lr.  Ivnigiit :  In  the  monti: 
of  .)une,  when  the  buds  are  in  a  proper  stale,  the  ope 
ration  is  performed,  by  employing  two  distinct  lig 
itiires,  to  hold  tie  buds  in  their  places  ;  one  li.ijature 
!S  first  placed  above  the  bud  inserted,  and  upon  the 
transverse  section  througli  tlie  sark,  the  other,  tne  only 
office  of  which  is  to  secure  the  b  id,  is  applied  in  the 
usual  way ;  as  soon  as  the  buds  have  attached  them 
selves,  the  lower  ligatures  are  taken  oif,  but  the  others 
ire  suffered  to  remain.  The  passage  of  the  sap  up- 
. wards  is  in  consequence  much  obstructed,  and  the  in- 
manures,  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  \issm  to  vegetate  strongly  in  July  ;  when 
these   afford   shoots  about  four  inches  long,  the  upper 


ligatures  are  taken  oft,  to  |)ermit  the  excess  of  sap   to  (t'is  a  suitable  time  when  the  plants  begin  to  show  their 
pass  on;   the   wood  ripens  well,  and  alTords  blossomsiflowers,  to  select  the  kinds  for  seed  ;   from  among  the 


swer  to  take  up  the  yellow  amaryllises,  colchicums,  au- 
Lumiial  crocuses,  and  such  other  autumnal  flowering 
bulbs,  as  have  ineir  Uaves  decayed.  After  drying  them, 
and  separating  the  off-sets,  Ike.  they  may  be  planted 
ii^ain,  or  kepc  until  July,  and  then  pla  ited.  it  is  not 
bsolutety  necessary,  to  take  up  thes.  roots  oftener 
than  once  in  tiiree  years. 

Cxiiernssy  aiid  Belladonna  .9marijlUs. 
The  roots  of  the  Guernsey  and  Belladonna  amaryl- 
lises, if  their  leaves  are  quite  decayed,  may  be  taken 
up,  their  off-sets  separated,  and  planted  immediately 
m  pots.  They  flower  in  October  and  'lovember;  they 
must  be  protected  from  the  early  frosts,  and  may  be 
treated  as  green  house  plants. 

Cyclamen. 
There  are  five  kinds  of  cyclamens ;  1.  round  leaved 
spring;  2.  European;  3.  Persian  spring;  4.  Persian  fall 
cyclamen :  5.  ivy  leaved  cyclamen.  These  are  all 
Ljreen-noiise  plants.  They  should  iia/e  as  much  air  and 
light  as  well  may  be,  yet  preserved  from  frosts.  The 
eaves  being  generally  decaye.l  abo  ■"  ihistime,  the  roots 
nay  be  taken  up,  and  re-planted  immediately  into  a 
composition  of  one  half  good  loamy  earth,  one  fourth 
sand,  and  one  fourth  light  moory  earth,  well  incorpo- 
rated together,  for  some  time  before  it  is  wanted. 

The  first  and  second  sorts  flower  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary .  the  third  in  March  or  \pril;  the  fourth  and 
fif  h  in  Septemoer  and  October,  fhey  continue  a  long 
time  m  bloom.  The  pots  whicu  contain  t'le  plants, 
nust  not  be  exposed  to  the  sun  >r  much  moisture,  du- 
ring the  summer  months  ;  for  aiiiioiigh  they  are  at  this 
lime  in  a  dormant  state,  tliey  would  be  injured  there- 
by. 

The  best  method  of  increasins;  these  is  from  seed, 
which  should  be  sown  soon  after  they  are  ripe,  or  early 
ir.  spring,  and  covered  about  ha.i'  an  inch  deep;  they 
nust  always  be  protected  from  frost  and  the  summer 
sun.  Any  time  in  the  summer  of  the  second  or  third 
year,  when  the  leaves  are  decaye^l,  they  m.ay  be  treated 
IS  tlie  old  mots,  and  in  the  third  or  fourth  year,  with 
proper  management,  they  will  hower. 
Carnatiojis  and  Pinhs. 
Your  superb  carnations  and  [iinks  will  now  be  com- 
ing into  blooi.1:  they  should  be  protected,  by  an  awning, 
from  severe  rains,  and  the  extreme  heat  of  the  sun. 

The  methods  of  continuing  a  succession  of  piirticular 
sorts  whicli  you  already  possess,  are,  1.  by  piping,  or 
laving;  ~.  by  slips  taken  from  them  in  spring  or  autumn. 


{To  be  coniinui'd.) 


The  Sciota  (Ohio)  Gazette,  of  iMay  14,  says: 
•'  On  Triday  morning  last  two  wagons,  loaded 
with  specie,  from  the  Branch  of  the  United 
States'  Bank  in  this  place,  took  up  the  line  o 
march  for  Philadelphia.  The  amount  of  specie 
which  has  thus  left  our  state,  is  estimated  at  from 
120,000  to  SI 40,000." 


metimes  for  the  succeed!  n 

It  will  be  perceived,  that  instead  of  the  usual  mode 
of  budding,  after  the  commencement  of  the  autumnal 
flow  of  sap,  and  keeping  the  bud  without  shooting  un- 
til the  following  spr.ng,  when  the  top  of  the  stock  is 
cut  off,  this  Improved  mode  gains  a  season,  in  point  of 
maturity,  if  not  of  growth,  and  hiS  tne  effect  of  ingraft- 
ing the  preceding  spring,  in  all  cases  where  the  bud 
sprouts  in  the  proper  time,  to  form  a  strong  shoot,  capa- 
ble of  sustaining  without  injury,  the  frost  of  the  ensu- 
ing winter. 
Ujrciiilhs,    Tulips,  and  early  powering  Snlbs  in  general. 

Hyacinths,  tulips,  and  all  the  different  kinds  ot  spring 
flowering  bulbs,  such  as  fritillarias,  crown  imperials, 
crocuses,  snowdrops,  !*c.  whose  leaves  are  now  deoay- 
c-d,  may  be  taken  up  and  treated,  as  directed  for  lust 
month. 

Jianunculus  and  .inemomes. 

w  hen  the  flower  stems  and  foliage  of  these  are  brown 
and  dry,  vegetation  has  ceased,  and  it  is  then  suitable 
to  take  up  the  roots,  to  prevent  them  from  shooting 
afresh  before  the  right  time.  When  the  roots  arc  taken 
up,  their  siems.  Sec  should  be  cut  off  close,  and  they 
placed  in  a  shady,  airy  situation,  free  from  wet,  to  di) 
gr.adually ;  previous  to  their  being-  perfectly  dry,  tiiej 
must  be  cleaned  and  separated;  as  they  become  very 
.orittle,  there  is  d.anger  of  breaking  them  improperly 
nto  small  pieces  ;  it  is  best  to  leave  the  roots  as  large 
as  well  may  be,  alt!iougIi  they  can  sometimes  be  sepa 
rated  into  many  complete  mots,  and  yet  they  are  so 
closely  connected,  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  sin 
gle  root. 

Hardy  autumnal  Jlo-wering  Bulbs. 
,    The  beginning  or  middle  of  this  month,  will  still  an- 


jiinks,  choose  those  which  possess  superior  qualities, 
.and  let  but  one  or  two  flowers  remain  on   each  stalk. 


breaking  off  the  rest,  that  the  whole  strength  of  the 
plant  may  go  into  'he  remaining  pods. 

Propagating  Carnations,  <Jc.  by  Laying  and  Piping. 

1.  Laying- — VViien  carnations  and  pinks  are  propaga- 
ted from  the  shoots,  connected  with  the  parent  plant, 
until  after  they  have  taken  root,  the  operation  is  called 
laying.  This  is  to  commence  as  soon  as  the  plants  are 
n  full  bloom. 

Prev.ous  to  laying,  provide  a  number  of  wooden  pegs, 
with  a  hooked  end,  a  sharp  pen-knife,  and  some  good 
compost  earth. 

A  suitab'e  layer  should  have  three,  four,  or  five  pints, 
the  lower  Itaies  next  the  ro.it  are  all  to  be  stripped  off 
close,  to  within  two  joints  (»f  the  extremity  of  the  lay- 
er, the  leaves  are  1 1  be  shortened,  so  as  to  be  left  about 
two  inches  in  length. 

The  surface  of  liie  pot  is  then  to  be  cleared,  well  stir- 
red about  '>ne  inch  deep,  a.id  afterwards  filled  up  near- 
ly level  with  light  rich  c  impost.  Aftfr  tins,  make  the 
incision,  by  introducing  the  knife,  on  tha'  s  de  the  layer 
lext  the  ground,  in  aslo]>ing  dircctim  upward-,  to  be-- 
Ofia  a  quarter  of  an  inch  below  the  second  or  third  cleaa 
joint,  from  the  top,  and  continue  through  the  middle  of 
that  joint,  .ind  half  an  inch  above  it;  ihe  small  part 
left  beneath  the  joint,  to  be  cut  off  close  to  the  joint,  but 
lot  into  it,  horizontally,  yet  not  so  as  to  wound  the 
outer  part,   which  preserves  the  communicaiion  of  the 

p  ;  the  fibres  proceed  from  the  outer  circle  of  the 
joint.  The  layer  is  to  be  geii'ly  press -d  down  to  the 
earth,  (be  very  cautious  neitncr  to  break  or  crack  it  at 
the  joint)  and  to  be  k"pt  there  by  one  of  the  Imokcd 
pegs,  before-mentioned,  which  is  to  be  forced  into  the 
soils,  just  behind  the  joint,  where  the  incision  was  made. 
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tl)e  layer  is  siipporled  in  sucli  a  manner,  tlut  ilie   slit 


may  be  kept  a  litUi>  open,  a  gram  or  two  of  wheat  wil 
answer  this  purpose.  Tlie  joint  from  whence  the 
libres  shod,  slionld  be  covered,  wi  h  only  an  mch  of 
compost.  Ill  live  or  si.\  weeks'  time  frum  bcini;  la)ed, 
they  ireqMcnlly  have  roots  sutHciently  strong  to  be  re- 
moved. 

2.  I'lping — Prepare  a  bed  of  fine  light  mould  ;  water 
it  moderately,  and  mark  with  a  nand-gl.tss  the  place  ui 
which  to  set  llie  pipi.ijjs,  so  as  ti>  be  planted,  that  when 
the  glass  is  set  over  them,  it  may  not  touch  them. 

The  cuttings  to  be  pipe<l,  are  to  be  cut  off  h^jrizon 
tally,  close  under  tic  second  joint,  the  leases  also  to  bejfroin  ;  clear  off  all  dead  leaves,  weeds,  &c 
shortened,  as  for  laying,  which  will  leave  the  whole 


shade  and  ircqiient  walenngs,  until  they  evidence  that 


they  a.  e  newly  rooted 

T/Unmnt--  and  Hiipportinff  Fluioering  Plants. 

Annual  flowering  plants,  the  seeds  of  which  liaie 
been  sown  in  patches,  and  have  grown  too  thick,  nnisi 
be  tnnmed  to  proper  distances,  according  to  tlieir  res 
pective  habits  of  growth,  so  as  to  allow  tiiem  full  space 
to  attain  the  utmost  [)irlection. 

Support  the  various  chmDing'  plants,  as  before  direct- 
ed. 

Cut  off  close  to  the  ground,  all  decaying  flower  stems 
of  perennials,  except  such  as  are  iniended  to  save  seed 


length  of  I  he  piping  two  ur  three  inches  :  they  are  then 
to  be  thrown  into  a  basin  of  soft  water  for  a  few  min- 
utes. In  this  wet  state,  they  are  to  be  set  in  the  earth 
about  an  inch  am;  a  half  deep  inlhe  circle  marked  by  the 
glass ;  wl\oii  a  sntlicient  number  about  two  inches  asm 
der,  arc  set  in  the  circle  so  as  to  admit  the  cover  lo  be 
placed  on,  wnhout  touciiing  them;  they  are  then  lo  be 
gently  watered  and  left  exposed  to  the  air,  but  not  to 
the  sun,  until  their  leaves  become  perfectly  dry ;  after 
which  the  glass  is  placed  over  them  carefully,  and  the 
bottom  etlges  to  be  forced  a  little  into  the  ea  th,  to 
keep  out  the  effects  oi  the  external  air,  and  lo  preserve 
a  moist  at.nosphere  about  the  pipings,  till  their  j'oung 
radicles  are  established,  and  begin  to  act ;  for  if  fully 
exposed  to  the  air  before  ihat  period,  it  would  carry  off 
from  the  leaves.  Sec.  a  greater  proportion  of  moi.sttire, 
than  the  young  plants,  in  tlieir  present  weak  state, 
could  imbibe  from  he  earth,  and  they  must,  of  course, 
perish.  This  is  the  particular  reason,  v/by  cuttings  of 
every  kind  succ'-ed  better,when  thus  treated,  than  whe 
left  e-xposed  to  the  influence  of  the  weather.  Tiiey 
should  have  a  small  portion  of  the  morning  sun,  but 
shaded  from  it,  when  the  heat  increases,  by  placing 
mats  on  a  frame  of  hoops,  about  two  feet  above  the 
glasses.  The  glasses  should  be  taken  oti",  for  half  an 
hour  at  a  time,  early  in  the  morning,  or  late  in  the  af- 
ternoon, lo  admit  Iresh  air,  to  prevent  the  plants  be 
coming  mouldy. 

When  the  fibres  are  formed,  wh  ch  the  verdure  of 
the  plants  will  evidence,  more  air  should  be  occasional 
ly  admitted,  and  when  they  become  tolerably  well  root- 
ed, the  glass  s  may  be  taken  away  ;  continue  to  wate 
them  frequently,  but  moderately,  as  they  progress  in 
growth. 

Some  sorts  of  carnations  succeed  much  better  by  pi- 
ping, than  by  la\  ing,  and  make  healthier  pl.oits  ;  ex 
perience  alo  le  can  enalile  the  gardener  to  determine 

The  directions  .giv  n  in  article  2,  will  an-wer  fur  the 
cuttings  of  delicate  exoticks,  as  well  as  cuttings  of  all 
kinds  of  plan  s,  which  are  so  propagated  ;  and  when- 
ever cuttings  are  planted,  the  above  directions  may  be 
followed. 

All  fibrous  rooted  plants  may  be  propagated  by  cut- 
tings, as  the  double  scarlet-lychnis,  double  rocket,phlox. 
es,  with  many  others,  by  dittings  of  the  flower  stalks, 
managed  as  directed  above. 

PUiiUing  Carnations  and  Pink  Seedlings. 

As  it  is  supposed,  that  some  seed  from  each  of  these 
flowers,  are  s  .wn  every  year,  to  procure  new  varieties 
therefore  those  sown  early  in  spring,  may  now  be  plant- 
ed into  nursery  beds,  in  rows,  ten  or  twelve  inches 
asunder,  there  to  remain  until  they  shuw  their  Howers, 
when  the  single,  and  less  valuable,  may  be  pulled  out, 
the  best  marked  for  laying  and  piping,  and  the  others 
planted  out. 

Profiagnting  double  S-i'Cet-U'illiams. 

The  fine  kinds  of  these,  may  now  be  propagated,  ei- 
ther by  slips  or  layers.  But  as  they  are  so  easily  raised 
from  seed-,  of  which  they  produce  abundance  in  the 
middle  states,  it  is  recommended,  to  s.iw  the  seeds  f 
new  varieties,  and  only  siip,  lay,  or  part  the  roots  of 
the  best. 

Trani:lil(mting  .Innnals. 

The  different  kinds  of  annuals,  which  wil!  bear  trans- 
planting, may  now  be  taken  from  places  where  thev 
stand  too  close,  and  planted  elsewiiere,  such  as  frencii 
m.trigold,  China  as  ers,  China  pinks,  China  holybocks, 
cocks'-combs,  clirysaiitbemums,  balsams,  amarani bus  of 
various  sorts,  gomplireiiaglobnsa,  and  many  other  kinds, 
plant  them  in  moist  or  cloudy  weather,  taking  up  as 
much  earth  as  possible  about  their  ruot»,aiid  giving  them 


I'rm,  dress,  and  He  up  all  plant.-,  which  require  it. 
Praus[>lantiiig  Seedling  Perennials  and  ifiwiw/o/s. 

Transplant  from  the  seed-beds,  the  early  sown  pe 
rennial  and  biennial  seeding  plants,  that  are  grown 
to  a  sufficient  size  ;  such  as  sweet-wilhains,  sweet 
scabious,  rose  campion,  Canlerbiry  bells,  and  monk's 
hood  ;  soapwort,  asters  and  rhexias ;  corroepsis,  dra 
coceplialuins.  See 

Plant  these  out  in  suitable  beds,  of  good  earth,  by 
Ime,  SIX  inches  every  way,  water  them  immediate- 
ly and  repeat  it  frequently,  giving  them  occasional 
shade  from  tne  hot  sun,  until  tliey  have  taken  root. 
They  are  to  remai  i  in  these  beds,  until  autumn,  or 
spring,  and  then  to  be  planted  out  finally,  wnere 
they  are  to  rt^iiiain. 

Stoch  GlHijlffioers  and  ITafl  Flo'wers, 

Stock  giliiflowers  and  wall  Howeis  are  not  suffi- 
ciently hardy,  to  bear  the  winter  frosts  of  the  east 
ern  or  middle  states  ;  tlierefore  it  will  be  necessary 
to  plant  the  seedhngs  of  these  kinds,  in  soineconven 
lent  place,  where  a  garden  frame  may  be  set  over 
them,  in  winter,  on  which  to  lay  boards  or  any 
sfiglii  covering  for  their  protection,  as  directed  in 
November. 

Additional  Remarks. 

The  flower  borders,  beds,  8cc.  and  all  other  orna 
mental  compartments,  must  now  be  kept  remarka- 
bly clean  and  neat,  and  no  weeds  suffered  to  grow  to 
any  considerable  size,  in  those  places. 

Occasional  waterings  must  be  given,  to  all  your 
late  planted  shrubs  and  flowers,  particularly  to  the 
annual  perertnial  and  biennial  flower  plants,  newly 
planted  into  nursery  beds. 

Your  entire  stock  of  plants,  in  pots  and  boxes, 
seedlings,  and  others,  must  be  watei'ed  as  often  as 
the  earth  about  them  becomes  dry  :  and  there  must 
be  due  attention  given  to  these  to  preserve  them 
through  the  season. 

General  Obsei"iiations. 

The  plants  being   now  fully  expos  d  to  the   open 


J'he  succulent  plants  are  to  be  proijagaied  agree- 
ably to  furnier  directions. 

TrunKplant  HeeiUng  Exoticks, 
Now  transplant  singly,  into  small  pots,  any  seed- 
ling exoticks,  which  have  been  raised  fronn  seed  this 
vear ;  give  them  shade  and  water. 
Baddintr. 
Any  time  this  month,   bud   oranges,  lemons,  &c. 
The  buds  are  to  be  taken  from  the  shoots  pioiloced 
last  autumn,  which  will  now  take  freely,  and  hiind- 
sonie  shoots  will  be  formed  the  present  year.     For 
the  method  of  budding,  see  Nursery,  June 
C'i;/;f  and  utlier  Green  House  Bulbs. 
The  cape  bulbs  and  tuberous  rooted  plants,  whose 
leaves  are  now  decayed,  such  as  aiitholizas,  gladio- 
luses, ixias,  moreas.'oriiithagolums,  &c.  may  be  ta- 
ken up,  and  trans])lanted  immediately,  or  they  may- 
be wiap|)ed  in  dry  muss ;  and  kejjt  till  St  ptcniner ; 
but  the  cyclamens,  £ic,  shouid  lie  plained  immediate- 
ly after  tx-ing  tab-n  up  and  cleaned,  and  all  the  au- 
tomtial  floAerihg  bulbs,  as  the  Guernsey  and  ilella- 
donna  aiianliis  ;  to  keep  these  last  out  of  the  gr  und 
longer  than  the    middle    of  J.tiy,   would   maleridlly 
weaken  them. 

MISCELLANY. 


SELECnOXS. 


MR.  WHITEFIELD. 

4ccount  of  the  arrival,  character  and  /ireaching,, 
of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Whitefield,  Oy  l3oct. 
Fra.mklin. 

In  1739,  arrived  atnong  iis,  fiom  Ireland,  the 
•cverend  Mr.  Whitefield,  who  had  made  hiiiisclf 
remarkable  there  as  an  itinerant  preacher.  He 
as,  at  lii'sl,  persnilted  to  preach  m  some  of  our 
churches;  but  the  clergy  taking  a  dislike  lo  liini, 
soon  refused  him  their  pulpits,  and  he  was 
oblit^ed  10  preach  in  the  fields.  Tlie  multitude 
of  all  sects  and  denominations  that  attended  his 
sermons,  wete  enormous,  and  it  was  a  matter  of 
speculation  lo  me,  (who  was  one  of  the  number) 
;o  observe  the  extraordinary  inlluenceof  iiis  orato- 
ry on  his  hearers,  and  how  much  they  admired  and 
respected  him  notwithstanding  his comm'.n  abuse 
of  ihem,  by  assuring  thein,  ihey  were  naiuraily 
half  beasts,  and  half  devils.     It  was  wonderful 


air,  will  require  a  constant  supply  of  water.  In  very  .i         ■  i     •     .i  c 

hot  weathei,  those  in  small  pots  should  be  watered^'"'  seethe  change  soon  trtadc  in  the  manners  of 


both  morninj;  and  evening,  using  clean  soft  water, 
without  any  thing  put  in  it,  which  would  always  in- 
jure the  plants. 

If  mois  or  mowings  of  short  grass  be  spread  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  in  the  tubs  and  pots,  it  will 
materially  protect  the  plants  from  the  sun  and  dry- 
ing air. 

tVlyrtles  or  other  liavd  wooded  plants,  which  ap- 
pear in  a  declining  state,  may  be  gn-atly  betieiited, 
by  turning  them  out  of  their  jKits  with  all  the  earth 
to  their  roots,  and  setting  them  in  the  open  borders, 
till  September,  when  they  are  to  be  taken  UD,  with 
balls  of  earth  around  them,  and  replanted  in  suita- 
ble sized  pots  or  tubs;  after  which  they  are  lo  be 
placed  in  the  shade  till  housed. 

Propagating  the  Plants^ 

Geraniums,  hydrangeas,  jasmines,  myrtles,  China, 
and  Otaheite  roses,  and  almost  evsry  other  kind  of 
shruo'flv  and  under  shrubby  plants,  may  be  propagat- 
ed towards  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  the  month, 
by  slips  or  cuttings  of  the  present  year's  wood. 
Dress  them  by  taking  off  the  under  leaves ;  plant 
them  three  or  four  inches  deep  into  beds  of  light 
rich  earth,  wln-re  they  can  b:  occasionally  shaded 
and  watered  till  rooted  The  covering  of  them  with 
bell  glassf  s  will  greatly  facilitate  their  rooting  and 
growth,  which  is  the  mo't  suitable  way  of  effecting 
it,  particularly  for  woody  plants,  and  such  as  are  not 
succulents. 


nr  inhabitaius.  From  being  thoughtless  or  iii- 
dift-rent  about  religion,  it  seemed  as  if  all  the 
world  were  growing  religions,  so  thai  one  could 
not  walk  through  the  town  in  an  evening  without 
hearing  psalms  sung  in  different  families  of  eve- 
ry street.  And  it  being  (bund  inconvenient  to 
assemble  in  the  open  air,  sul)jectto  its  inclemen- 
cies, the  building  of  a  house  to  meet  in,  was  no 
sooner  proposed,  aijd  persons  appointed  to  re- 
ceive contributions,  but  sufficient  sums  were  soon 
received  to  procure  the  ground,  and  erect  tlie 
building,  which  was  one  hundred  feet  long,  and 
■-evcnty  broad  ;  and  the  work  was  carried  on  with 
such  spuit,  as  to  be  finished  in  a  much  shorter 
time  \.\\*n  could  have  been  expected.  Both 
house  and  ground  were  vested  in  trustees,  ex- 
pressly for  the  use  of  any  jireachcr,  of  any  reli- 
i^ious  /u-rstiasion,  who  might  desire  lo  say  some- 
ihiag  to  the  people  at  Philadelphia.  The  de- 
sign in  builtling  not  being  to  accommodate  any 
lariicular  sect,  but  the  iiilnibiiants  in  general  ; 
so  that  even  if  the  Mufti  of  Constantinople,  were 
o  send  a  missionarv  to  preach  Mahomedaiiism 
to  us,  he  would  find  a  pulpit  at  his  service. 

Mr.  Wiiitciicld,  on  leaving  us,  went  preaching 
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all    Uie  wa)    through  the   colonies   to  Geori^ia  lone  of  his  arrivals  iVoiii   Engldn  i,  at  Boston,  he 
The  settlement  of  that  province  liad  lately  been  wrote  to  me  that  he  should  come  soon  to  Phila 


begun,  bu'  instead  of  being  made  with  hardy,  in 
dustrious  husbandmen,  accustomed  to  labour,  the 
only  people  fit  for  such  an  enterprise,  it  was  with 
families  of  broken  shoi)-keepers,  and  other  in 
solvent  debtors  ;  many  of  indolent  and  idle  ha- 
bits, taken  out  of  tlie  jails,  who  being  set  down 
in  the  woods,  unqualified  for   clearing  land,  ant 
unable  to  endure  the  hardships  of  a  new  settle 
Rient,  pt-rished  in  numbers,  leavins^    many  help 
less  children  unprovided  for.     The  sight  of  thei 
miserable  situation,  inspired  the  benevoient  heart 
of  Mr.  VVhitefield,  with  the  idea  of  building  an 
orphan-house  there,  in  which  they  might  be  sup 
ported  and  educated.     Returning  northward,  he 
preached  up  this  charity,  and  made  large  collec- 
tions :  for  his  eloquence  had  a  wonderful  power 
over  the  hearts    and   purses  of  his  hearers,   of 
which  I  myself  was  an  instance.     I  did  not  dis- 
approve of  the  design,  but  as  Georgia  was  then 
destitute  of  materials   and  workmen,  and  it  was 
proposed  to  send   them   from  Philadelphia,  at  a 
great  expense,  I  thought  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter to  have  built  the  house  at  Philadelphia,  and 
brought  the  children  to  it.     This  I  advised,  but 
he    was   resolute  in    his  first  project,    rejected 
my  counsel,  and   I  therefore  refused  to  contri- 
bute.    I  happened   soon  after,  to  attend  one  of 
his   sermons,    in    the    course    of  which  I    per 
cejved  he   intended   to  finish    with  a  collection, 
and  I  silently  resolved    he   should  get    nothing 
from    me  :  1   had,   in   my  pocket,  a  handful  of 
copper  money,  three  or  four  silver  dollars,  and 
five  pistoles  in  gold  ;  as  he  proceeded,  I  begsn 
to  soften,   and    concluded   to   give   the   copper. 
Another  stroke  of  his  oratory,  made  me  asham- 
ed of  that,  and  determined  me  to  give  the  silver; 
and  he  finislied  so  admirably,  that  I  emptied  my 
pocket  wholly,  into  the  collector's  dish,  gold  and 
all  !  At  this  sermon,  there  was  also  one  of  our 
club,  who,  being  of  my  sentiments  respecting  the 
building  in  Georgia,  and  suspecting  a  collection 
might  be  intended,  had,  by  precaution,  emptied 
his  pockets   before    he  came  from  home  ;    to 
wards  the  conclusion  of  the  discourse,  however 
lie  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  give,  and  applied 
to  a  neighbour,  who  stood  near  him,  to  lend  him 
some  money  for  the  purpose.     The  request  was 
fortunately  made  to  perhaps  the  only  man  in  the 
company,  who  had  the  firmness  not  to  be  affect 
ed  by  the  preacher.     His  answer  was  "  Jtt  any 
other  time,  friend   Hofikinson,  I  would  lend  to 
thee  freely  ;  hut  not  now,  for  thee  seems  to  me 
to  be  out  of  thy  right  senses." 

Some  of  Mr.  Whitefield's  enemies  affected 
to  suppose,  that  he  woidd  apply  these  collections 
to  his  own  private  emolument  ;  but  I,  who  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  him,  (being  employ- 
ed in  printing  his  sermons,  journals,  &c.)  nevei 
had  the  least  suspicion  of  his  integrity  ;  but  am. 
to  this  day,  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  he  was,  in 
all  his  conduct,  a  perfectly  honest  man  ;  and  me 
thinks,  my  testimony  in  his  favour,  ought  to  have 
the  more  weight,  as  we  had  no  religious  con- 
nexion. He  used  indeed  sometimes  to  pray  for 
my  conversion,  but  never  had  the  satisfaction  of 
believing  that  his  prayers  were  heard.  Ours 
was  a  mere  civil  friendship,  sincere  on  both  sides, 
and  lasted  to  his  death.  The  following  instance 
will  show  the  terms  on  which  we  stood.     Upon 


delphia,  but  knew  not  where  he  could  lodge 
when  there,  as  he  understood  his  old  friend  and 
host,  Mr.  Benezet,  was  removed  toGennantown 
My  answer  was,  you  know  my  house  ;  if  you  can 
make  shift  with  its  scanty  accommodations,  you 
will  be  most  heartily  welcome.  He  replied,  that 
f  I  made  that  kind  oirer  for  Christ's  sake.  1 
should   not  miss  of  a  reward.     And  I  returned, 

don't  let  me  be  mistaken  ;  it  was  not  lor  Christ' 
sake,  but  for  your  sake."  One  of  our  common 
acquaintance  jocosely  remarked,  that,  knowing 
it  to  be  the  custom  of  the  saints,  when  they  re 
ceived  any  favour,  to  shift  the  burthen  of  the 
obligation  from  off  their  own  shouldeis,  and 
place  it  in  heaven  ;  I  had  contrived  to  fix  it  on 
earth. 

The  last   time  I  saw  Mr.  Whitefield,  was  in 
London,  when  he  consulted  me  about  his  orphan 
house  concern,  and  his  purpose  of  appropriating 
it  to  the  establishment  of  a  college. 

He  had  a  loud  and  clear  voice,  and  articulated 
his  words  so  perfectly,  that  he  might  be  heard 
and   understood  at  a  great  distance  ;   especially, 
as  his    auditories  observed  the  most  perfect  si 
lence.     He  preached,  one  evening,  from  the  top 
of  the  Court-House  steps,  which  are  in  the  mid 
die  of  Market  Street,  and  on  the  west  side  of 
Second  Street,  which  crosses  it  at  right  angles 
Both    streets  were  filled  with   his  hearers  to  a 
considerable   distance  :  being  among   the  hind 
most  in  Market  Street,  I   had   the  curiosity  to 
learn  how  far  it  could  be  heard,  by  retiring  back 
wards  down  the  street  towards  the  river,  and  I 
found  his  voice  distinct  till  I  came  near  Front 
Street,  when  some  noise  in  that  street  obscured 
it.     Imagining  then  a  semicircle,  of  which  my 
distance  should  be  the  radius,  and  that  it  was  fil 
led  with  auditors,  to  each  of  whom  I  allowed 
two  square  feet  ;  I  computed  that  he  might  well 
be    heard  by  more  than  thirty  thousand.     This 
reconciled  me  to  the  newspaper  accounts  of  his 
having   preached  to  35,000  people  in  the  fields, 
and  to  the  histories  of  generals  haranguing  whole 
armies,  of  which  I  had  sometimes  doubted. 

By  hearing  him  often,  I  came  to  distinguish 
easily  between  sermons  newly  composed,  and 
those  which  he  had  often  preached  in  the  course 
of  his  travels.     His  delivery  of  the  latter  was  so 

mproved  by  frequent  repetition,  that  every  ac- 
cent, every  emphasis,  every  modulation  of  voice 
was    so   perfectly    well-turned  and  well-placed 
that  without  being  interested  in  the  subject,  one 
could  not  help  being  pleased  with  the  discourse 
a  pleasure  of  much  the  same  kind  with  that  re 
ceived  from  an  excellent  piece  of  music.     This 
is  an   advantage    itinerant  preachers  have  ovei 
those   who  are  stationary,  as   the    latter  canno' 
well  improve  their  delivery  of  a  sermon  by  so 
many  rehearsals.   His  writing  and  printing,  from 
time  to  time,  gave  great  advantage  to  his  ene 
mies  ;  unguarded  expressions  and  even  errone 

lus  opinions  delivered  in  preaching,  might  hav( 
Ijecn  afterwards  explained  or  qualified,  by  sup 
posing  others  that  might  have  accompanied  them: 
or  they  might  have  been  denied ;  but  literc, 
scri/ita  manet  :  critics  attacked  his  writings  most 
violently,  and  with  so  much  appearance  of  rea- 
son, as  to  diminish  the  number  of  his  votaries 
and  prevent  their  increase.     So  that  I  am  satis- 


fied, that  if  he  had  ne>er  written  any  ihiiig,  he 
would  have  left  behind  him,  a  much  more  nume- 
rous and  irnportant  sect ;  and  his  reputation 
might,  in  that  case,  have  been  still  growing, 
even  after  his  death  ;  as  there  being  notiiing  ot 
lis  writing  on  which  to  found  a  cs  nsure,  and 
give  him  a  low  character,  his  jiruselytes  would 
be  left  at  liberty  to  attribute  to  him  as  great  a 
variety  of  excellencies,  as  their  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration might  wish  him  to  have  possessed. 


PERPETUAL  MOTION. 

Mr.  Spence,  tiie  inijenious  inventor  of  the  constant 
motion  by  means  of  mugnetism,  has  placed  one  of  his 
clocks,  which  is  driven  by  Hie  unceasing-  action  of  a 
m.ignet,  in  one  of  the  apartments  ol'tlie  Observatory,  on 
th;  Calton  Hill.  It  Wjs  deposited  there  on  the  morning 
of  the  4lli  Dec  last,  and  the  key  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Sir  George  Mackensie,  Bart.  Vice  President  ot  the 
Astronomical  In-^titution.  ilr.  Sptnce  was  iniUictd  to 
take  this  step,  in  consequence  of  the  assertion  of  several 
nd  viduals,  that  t:.e  motion  was  kept  up  by  some  cause 
different  from  magnetsm. 


F  RID  A  Y,  JU  NE    4,    1819. 


EDITORIAL  NOTICES. 

In  some  copies  of  the  last  number,  material  errors 
occurred,  which  the  reader  is  requtstt-d  to  correct: 
In  page  66,  hot  muck  should  be  siiljsliliited  lor  "  not 
much,"  and  in  the  same  page  and  ci.luiiin,  speaking 
of  the  opinion  of  col.  Tii;/lor;  of  Virginia,  and  of 
Judge  Peters,  of  Pennsylvania,  as  to  thp  food  of 
plants,  we  were  made  to  say,  "for  it  seems  that  he 
and  Judge  Peters  arirue  better  on  these  points,"  in- 
stead of  agree  better.  We  should  not  trouble  our- 
selves or  our  readers,  to  have  noticed  this  literal 
error,  but  that  we  would  not  even  seem  to  have 
spoken  thus  irreverently  of  two  gentleintn,  so  high- 
ly distinguished  in  the  various  walks  ot  learning  and 
public  usefulness;  whose  services  in  the  cause  of 
the  plough,  have  done  more  real  benefit  to  the  coun- 
try, than  one  half  the  poUticians  in  it.  Would  to 
God,  that  every  one  in  his  sphere,  would  do  his 
duty  to  the  commonwealth  with  the  same  zeal,  the 
same  disinterestedness,  the  same  intelligence,  and 
the  same  success,  that  they  have,  in  their  endea- 
vors to  improve  our  agricultural  practices  and 
prospects  In  a  letter  from  a  gentleman,  manifestly 
one  of  taste  and  science,  which  we  have  just  open- 
ed, dated  Gloucester  county,  Va.  May  2od,  1819,  he 
pays  the  following  handsome  and  deserved  compli- 
ment to  the  talents  and  public  spirit  of  col.  Tnt/lor  ■' 
His  '  .'Irator'  has  imparted  a  new  complexion  to 
tile  agricultural  face  of  Virginia,  below  the  moun- 
tains. In  this  lower  section  of  the  state,  m  which  I 
reside,  his  little  volume  may  be  called  the  vade-me- 
cum of  almost  every  cultivator  of  the  soil :  as  it  is 
known  to  be  the  genuine  offspring  of  sound  practical 
information  and  experience  To  this  little  work  we 
art-  certainly  under  the  highest  obligations  ;  particu- 
larly as  its  publication  has  given  life  and  activity  to 
agricultural  societies,  which  probably  never  would 
have  been  called  into  existence,  or  at  least  would 
have  remained  for  a  long  time  spiritless  and  dor- 
mant. Nor  does  the  apparent  ignorance  of  vegeta- 
ble Physiology,  v/hich  the  author  betrays,  when  he 
ittenqits  to  theorize  on  the  pabulum  of  plants,  de- 
tract, in  the  smallest  d  gree,  from  the  merit  of  the 
performance,  in  a  practical  point  of  view." 

In  the  next  number,  we  expect  to  publish  some  very 
interesting  and  valuable  ob-ervations,  made  by  Th. 
(Ji'llhn,  Esq.  of  Vorktown,  Va.  on  the  use  of  the  sea. 
weed,  calK-d  in  that  state  sci  ore,  and  properly  termed 
kelp,  as  a  manure.  For  these  c.immnn  cations,  a  great 
I'lmber  of  farmers  residing  on  the  Chesapeake  and  die 
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sliirres  of  its  tributary  rivers,  will  feci  tljenisflves, 
we  do,  uiulcr  great  obligations  to  the  aiitlior.  We  here 
tender  liim  oiir  best  acknowledgements  in  behalf  uf  on: 
readers,  for  the  prompt,  polite,  and  satisfactory  man 
iier  in  which  he  has  replied  to  our  inqniries  on  the  sub- 
ject.  It  is  in  thi- way,  that  gentlemen  of  exper  enci- 
most  suitably  manliest  their  jjiatitnde  to  Providence,  for 
the  superior  acquirements  and  advantages  it  has  allot- 
tW  tiiem.  Let  ns  hope  that  it  will  become  more  gene- 
rally the  fashion  for  individuals  to  contiibute  'heir  quo- 
tas of  e.\|)erlence  to  the  general  stock,  and  so  let  good 
offices  go  round,  as  the  sage  l-'ranklin  observed,  for 
oiankmd  are  all  of  one  fami'y. 


Iiaps,  al  last  to  a  pV(;bablo  dcvelopenienl  of  tin;   wholi 
inter,  al  machinery. 'llbany  Jle^us. 

NOVEL  INbECT. 


Every  thing  from  the  pen  of  "  Agri-cultor  is  useful 
and  instructing  ;  v<  e  only  wi-h  that  we  coulrl  have  thr 
benefit  of  hearing-  from  him  more  frennently,  and  that 
he  would  a(hl  to  the  uitrinsic  value  ol  all  he  writes,  the 
weight  of  his  own  respectable  sigiiatun-. 

We  are  happy,  in  having  it  in  our  power  to  announce 
a  large  and  very  valuable  access!  .n  of  French  works,  of 
modern  date,  to  our  agricultural  library.     When  the 
reader  reflects  on  the  pmgiess  which   agriculnu'e,   as 
rt'ell  as  other  sciences  have    made  in  France   of  lat. 
I  ears,  the  value  of  such  an  acquisition,  in  the  prosecu 
;ion  of  our  labours,  in  the  increased  utility  which   i' 
lught  to  confer  on  our  paper,  may  be  easily  imagin 
;d. 


TO  THE   EDITOR    OF  THE   AMERlCAy  FAJIMER. 

Cambritige    E.  S.  Md.  May  UClh,  18 19. 

Sir — -Vn  insect,  of  a  vtiy  peculiar  kind,  has  :ip 
ptared  among  my  tobacco,  this  sf  ason,  and  has  Ixtn 
infiiiitvly  more  injurious  to  it,  than  the  cut-worm, 
which  last  feeds  "nly  by  nijjht,  aiul  in  cloudy  wea 
ther_;  whereas,  the  former,  by  day,  as  well  as  iiijjhf, 
and  in  all  the  varieties  of  weather,  is  equally  vora 
cious.  I  iiave  never  before  seen  a  similar  insect, 
nor  can  I  learn  that  such  an  enemy  was  ever  enroll- 
ed among  the  host  that  infests  that  plant. 

I  will  attempt  a  concise  description  of  this  insect, 
so  singular,  and  which  threatens  to  be  fatal  to  one 
of  the  most  profit.-.ble  crops  of  onvirtate,  that  the  in- 
quiry and  attention  of  farmers  may  be  early  drawn 
to  an  object,  whith  may.  at  a  future  day,  serioubly 
command  their  consideration 

It  is  a  winged  insect,  of  the  colyopterous  order,* 
about  half  an  inch    in  length,  of  a  conical  figure 
!'  ng  and  sharp  maxillx  or  mouth  form  the  apex  of 
the  con-  ;  its  abdomen,  a  lar«e  and  very  obtuse  base, 
and  constituting  about  two  thirds  of  the  whole  lenwh 


The  tran-.lation  of  a  note  on  the  "Ble  de  ]\Iai,"(Wheat 
)f  May)  offered  by  Miss  Bland,  is  particularly  accepta 
lie,  and  given  to  our  read^-rs  with  that  pleasure  we  sh.il 
;xperience  in  promulgating  every  thing  which  may 
end  to  increase  the  number  and  oi'ir  knowledge  of  the 
:ultivation  of  artificial  grasses,  in  which  we  are  so  1 
nent.bly  deficient.  The  gra-s,  or  grain,  descrilied 
n  this  translation  differs,  as  it  appears  tii  us,  from 
hat  sent  from  France,  by  General  Armstrong,  as  it 
loes  from  evtry  other,  of  wliich  we  have  seen  any  ac- 
•ount.  Its  early  and  rapid  growth,  its  e.\cellence  as  foul 
or  milch  cows,  and  it<  ad.iptation  to  sandy  or  gravelly 
and,  makes  it,  in  a  measure,  a  desideratum,  particu- 
arly  in  countries  similar  to  the  sea-board  of  Virginia 
nd  North  Carolina.  We  have  taken  steps  to  procure 
ome  of  it  as  soon  as  practicable  ;  and,  lest  our  attempt 
hould  fail,  hope  that  gentlemen  who  enjoy  facilities  of 
ommunications  with  tliat  country,  will  unite  with  us 
II  the  endeavour  to  get  some. 

The  severest  hail  storm  ever  known  in  that  pnrt  of 
he  country,  was  cxperieneed  in  Milledgeville,  Geo.  and 
:s  vicii-ity,  on  the  10th  inst.     It  lasted  for  15  minutes, 

nd  made    great   havoc  among  the  wndiw  glass. I 

,as  r.lso  very  destructive  to  cr  ps  of  small  grain.    Somt 
f  the  stones  were  nearly  six  inches  in  circumference. 

A  most  splend'd  ball  was  given  in  honour  of  the  Pre 
i  dent  of  the  United  Stales,  at  Augusta,  Gao.  on  tlie  17tli 
ist.int. 


GEOLOGV. 

We  observe  with  pleasure,  t'.at  a  geological  society, 
)nB;sting  of  professor  S.lliman,  Col.  Gibb.s,  and  maiy 
her  scientific  gentlemen,  ha-,  been  formed  in  Connec 
:ut.  This  interesiing  suhjec,  until  recenlh-,  has  not 
tracted  the  atteirion,  or  comniaiuled  the  abilities  c.-f 
liysiologisis,  in  the  pri-portion  which  its  importance 
ems  to  demand.  Newton  ascende-l  to  the  heavens 
It  he  appears  to  have  penetrated  but  a  little  way  u, 
e  lower  regions.  There  h.ave  been  maiiv  hypotheses 
1  the  original  formati.n  of  the  earth,  by  VVliiston  and 
hers,  Init  .all  of  them  wild  and  conjectural :  in  short, 
ey  seemed  t.i  amount  to  mere  g-uessing-.     Cuvier  has 

late  treated  the  subject  with  great  ability,  so  far  as 

has  gone  ;  but  a  great  deal  retiiains  to  be  investigated 
d  explained.  Whence  arise  meteoric  balls,  oceanic 
rreiits,  earthquakes  volcanoes,  but  more  especially 
leiice  is  the  origin  of  rivers  ?  If,  as  has  been  suggested, 
e  principle  of  evaporation  is  not  sufficient  to  account 

istaciorily  for  this  origl,i,  it  must  almost  of  course 
low,  that  there  is  an  internal  communication  with  th' 
eaii ;  and  this  fact,  once  established,  would  lead,  per- 


ot  the  insect;  its  trunk,  coonecting  the  two  extrem 
ties  c,)nveiges  in  .i  regular  slope,  so  as  to  form  a 
perfect  cnne  of  the  whole  insect  ;  its  palpif  are  nu 
merous  and  brush  ike;  two  long  anteniice::}:  its  six 
'egs  of  equal  length  ;  colour  of  the  wings  and  trunk, 
ight  and  dark  ray  spots  or  blotches,  the  rest 
hlack. 

This  insect  is,  in  point  of  habit,  an  anomaly  ir. 
the  insect  tribe.  The  state  in  -vhich  that  whole 
class  of  animals  annoy  ve.getation,  is  that  of  tht- 
larvE,  or  caterpillar;  in  the  winged,  or  parent 
state,  they  ha\'e  been  demtd,  1  think,  universally 
harmless,  and  I  am  pretty  certain  of  the  fact,  in  iv' 
gard  to  all  the  vari-.-ty  of  plants,  that  constitute  tht 
farmer's  crops  :  but  this  insect,  winged  and  fully  ma 
tured,  has,  in  a  lot  of  thirty  thousand  hills  of  tobacco, 
growing  finely,  destroyed,  in  a  few  days  after  their 
appearance,  at  least  oiic  half  of  them. 

What  kind  of  larva:  this  insect  may  produce,  and 
lat  they  may  feed  upon,  in  that  state,  1  know  not  as 
yet,  I  have  several  of  them  in  a  transparent  botth-, 
which  I  discover  to  feed  IVeely  upon  young  tobiicro 
plants,  and  reject  various  other  tender  ler.ves,  \vhicli 
I  have  given  them.  They  will  probably  exhibit 
their  progeny,  with  all  their  metamorphoses  and 
transformations,  wh.ich  may  afford  some  useful  in 
struction,  in  respect  to  their  history,  habitudes,  &c 
by  which  means  only,  may  we  ever  hope  to  coun- 
teract tlie  destructive  operations  of  the  numerous 
insect  class  of  animals,  so  extensively,  and  iijurious- 
ly  experienced  by  the  farmer. 

If,  sir,  you  believe  that  a  publication  of  the  fact. 
may  have  a  useful  tendency,  you  have  my  permis- 
.sion  to  make  it.  To  be  early  apprised  of  the  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy,  is  universally  desirable. 

AGRI-CULTOR. 


CAPTURE  OF  I'OR  ro  BELL()~AND  DE~ 

FEA  r  OF  M  GKEGOR 
Capt.  FleetWiKid  of  the  scin  ontr  Sam,  arrived  here 
m  Tuesday,  in   '25  days  from  P.rto    Bello,  reports 
that  Ger.eral  M  (iiegor   made   his  ajjpearance  oft' 
the  harbor  of  Ferto  Bello  on  the  Tth  April.    On  the 
8th  he  landed  his  forces,  amounting  to  upwards  of 
me  thousand  men,    and  on  the  day  following  enter- 
ed and  took  possession  of  the  place.     He  remained 
HI  possession  twenty  one  days  without  succeeding  in 
gaining  any  of  the  mhabit^-.nts  over  to  his  standaixl. 
Ihe  depredations  and  robberies  of  hispirty  on  the 
nivate  property,  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  aban- 
don their  houses  and  lly  to  the    mountains   for  re- 
fuge.    At  the  last  of  April,  general  Hore  (Royalist) 
entered  Porto  Bello  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  sur- 
prised M'(iregor    and    his    followers,    wno    were 
asleep.     M'Grcgor  and  five  or  six   of  his  men  es- 
cape<l    with   difficulty    by  leaping  from  a   window 
twiiity  feet  high  and  swimming  on  board  of  one  of 
his  vessels. 

Five  hundred  prisoners  have  been  sent  to  Parama. 
There  were  sixty  men  killed  and  forty  wounded,  the 
greatest  part  of  whom  were  officers.  Stragglers 
were  daily  brought  in  from  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains. The  Royalists  lost  2  men  killed  and  4  wound- 
ed.— Jlmarican, 


NOTES    TO     THE    ABOVE. 

"Co/yoptera. —To  most  of  the  iiitlividuals  of  this 
extensive  order,  the  term  B.-etle  is  applied,  in  coin- 
tnnn  language ;  though,  scientilicallv,  it  is  confined 
to  the  first  genus  All  the  species  are  furnished 
with  membranous  wings,  cased  in  a  pair  of  strong 
horny  coverings,  or  shells.  The  order  consists  of 
thirty-two  genera.  See  the  Towist's  Companion,  a 
new  and  valuable  English  work. 

t  Palpi,  or  /■Ve/ers.— These  are  another  pecu!iarit\- 
attached  to  insects ;  they  are  m  stiy  in  pairs,  in 
some  f'ur,  and  in  others' six:  they  are  short  jointed 
a"d  mov  able,  but  destitute  of  the  coat,  or  coverinn-, 
observable  in  the  Antennoe ;  they  are  situated  on' 
each  side  of  the  mouth. 

t  .fo^ra.'i.r.— Horns,  situated  on  the  fore  part  of 
the  heads  of  insects,  jointed  and  moveable  in  everv 
part,  in  which  particular  tliey  differ  from  the  horns 
of  other  animals. 


FROM  ANGOSTURA. 
.  Ntw  York,  May  50 

A  gentleman  direct  from  An-.;..stura.  whicb  he 
eft  on  the  3d  inst.  informs  that  Bolivar  was  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Aranca  with  about  40uU  men  in- 
cluding a  division  of  900  Englishmen.— Morillo  was 
oil  the  opposite  side  with  6000.  A  brilliant  affair 
took  place  on  the  llth  of  April  between  the  cavalry 
t;t  the  patriot  Gen.  Paez,  and  a  part  of  Morillo's 
force,  m  which  the  royalists  lost  500  men. 

MASSACHUSETTS' ELECTION. 
VVe  understand  the  whole  number  ot  legal  votes 
for  Governor  amounts  to  "9,885— -necessary  to  a 
^a"o'J^  39943.-His  excellencv  John  Brooks  has 
4^,a75— Hon.  Renj.  W.  Crownin'shield,  35  271. 
bcattenng,    1730  — M.ijority  for  Governor    Brooks. 

ForLieut,  Governor— His  honour  VVm.  Phillips 
had  4.V81 ;  Hon.  Benj.  Austin,  35,232  :  Scatter- 
ing, 296. 

Lieut.  Col.  Towson,  of  the  U.  S,  Light  Artillery 
commanding  the  garrisons  in  Newport  harbour,  haJ 
resigned  his  commission  in  the  army.  The  New- 
port .Mercury  observes,  "  the  resignation  of  this  gal- 
lant s^ildier  deprives  our  country  of  the  services  of 
ne  of  Its  most  distinguished  oflSiers.  Col.  Towsou 
will  carry  with  him  the  respect  and  attachment  of 
all  classes  ot  our  citizens."— i'c/s(o«/,.(i/jer. 

Contemphiteil  Imltrovemmts  in  Boston. 

A  new  Episcopal  Church  is  to  be  erected  in  Com- 
mon street,  which  will  probably  be  commenced  this 
month. 

Another,  for  Rev. 
Rowe's  pasture. 

Also,  is  to  be  erected,  in  that  place,  a  convent 
as  an  appenda,i;e  to  the  Catholic  Church;  and  a  very 
commodious  Amphitheatre,  or  summer  Theatre,  in 
Washington  Gardens. 


Mr.  Sabine,  is  to  be  erected  \ 


Capt.  Biddle,  of  the  United  States'  Navv,  in  a 
letter  to  Commodore  Bainbridge,  has  given 'a  very 
satisfactory  account  of  the  affair  between  himself 
and  Lord  Cochran,  relative  to  «hlch  a  garbled  cor- 
respondence appeared  sometime  since  in  the  pub- 
ic  papers. 

HON  TIMOTHY  PICKERING. 

With  pleasure,  says  the  Essex  Register,  have  we 
ridden  on  the  southern  Banks  of  the  Merrimac,  and 
have  heard  the  European,  proud  of  their  soil'  and 
its  cultivation  say,  these  lands  look  like  the  villages 
of  my  own  country. 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 


VOL.    I. 


c'U'trv   two  en  IDS  a  year.    He  gave  a  small  quan  ritv.  has    more  strength,    and  sustains  itselt   better 


We  shiuld  ivit  overlook  the  gr>od  services  of  the 
PresiiiL-nt  .>f  the  Eisix  Agiicultural  S"Ciety,  (Hon 
Tinioll'y    Pickerini;;,)    who   has  sufFereQ  no  one  m 
exceed  him  in  zeal   at'.d  persi  n.il  services   in    this 
kind  design,  and  iiow  has  imitated  the  virtue  of  the 
heme  sai.es  in  giving  tu  i^gricuUnre  the   hours  of 
his  repose  from  "public  cares,  that  when  he  retires 
he  may  leave  a  blessing  on  the  earth  he  has  inha 
bited. 

Capt.  Wright,  of  the  British  navy,  has  been  dis 
missed  from  service,  for  smuggling  53  yardsof  crape, 
&c. 

THE  POTATO. 

It  has  often  been  made  a  question,  what  was  thr 
native  country  .'f  the  potato  ?  and  it  is  easy  for  us 
to  participate  in  the  curiosity  respecting  the  original 
of  A  root  that  makes  so  important  n  article  on  a 
Yankee  table.— In  the  Delaware  Watchman,  the 
following  account  has  been  given,  as  settling  the 
question!  By  the  way,  which  Joel  Barlow  so  sweetly 
suns;  the  charms  of  'ifusti/  Pudding,  we  could  wish 
he  had  also  introduced  by  its  side  the  lovely  Potato. 
'•  Its  cheeks  all  glowing  laith  a  tempting  red." 

IiUeresting  J)iscovertj — Dr.  Baldwin,  late  Surgeon 
of  the  frigate  Congress,  has  decided  the  centrover 
sy  respecting  the  habitat  of  the  Potato,  Solannm  Tu 
bero.ium.  He  found  this  vegetable  growing  abund 
antly  on  the  north  side  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata ;  in 
■wild  uncultivated  situations,  unknown  to  the  inha 
bitants,  who  do  not  even  cultivate  this  valuable 
plant,  now  so  generally  attended  to  in  most  parts  of 
the  civilized  world. 

It  is  found  growing  among  the  rocks  on  Monte 
Video,' and  m  the  vicirities  of  Maldenado,  in  the 
.  sand  hills  on  the  river  shore,  as  well  as  in  low 
moist  situations,  near  streams  of  water.  The  larg- 
est tubers  were  not  more  than  half  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter. 

*,*  In  the  "  Historical  Remembrancer,"  we  find 
the  following  record  on  the  subjtct. — "  Petatoes 
brougnc  to  England,  from  America,  by  Hawkins. 
1563;  introciuced  into  Irelant',  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleii^h,  1586;  not  known  in  Flanders  until  1750 
They  were  natives  of  a  province  of  Quito,  and  are 
named  from  the  village  of  Prtate,  in  the  as.,iente  ot 
Aambato,  in  that  Kingdom. — Boston  Centinel. 

We  observe  by  an  advertisement,  that  a  counleof 
Bosloi;  Druggists  have  prepared  what  they  denomi 
nate  Soda  P.wders,  enough  is  sold  for  50  cents  tc 
make  one  dezeti  tumblers  of  Soda  Water,  containing 
a  prufnsion  of  fixed  air. 

At  a  saw  mill  one  mild  east  of  Chadd's  ford, 
across  the  Brandywine,  Del.  and  about  the  middle 
of  last  March,  as  a  man  was  sawing  a  lart.e  poplar 
log,  he  was  surprised  in  hearing  the  saw  strik' 
against  something  very  unusal,  that  obliged  him  to 
stop  the  mill  ;  upon  examination,  it  proved  to-be  a 
cannon  ball,  of  four  pounds  weight,  ccmiiietely 
grown  over,  so  as  to  leave  no  mark.  It  appears 
evident,  from  every  circumstance,  that  this  ball  wa^ 
discharged  from  tiie  American  battery  on  the  day 
of  the  b  ittle  of  Brandywine,  Sept.  12,  1777,  as  the 
'  tree  in  which  it  was  found  grew  jnst  hack  ot  the 
ground  where  the  British  soldiers  were  encamper". 
From  that  time  to  the  present  is  more  than  forty- 
one  years,  that  it  has  lain  perfectly  harmless, 
though  we  cannot  say  what  damage  it  may  have 
done'  in  its  passage  from  the  gun  to  the  tree 

Village  Jlecord 

Translated  from  the  French,  ■anil  comrnvnicated  for  the 
Jimencan  Farmer,  Inj  .Miss  S.  B.  F.  Bland. 


Egvpt,  the  vigelatiun  of  which  is  so  rapid,  that  it 
m.i'y  be  gathered  in  three  mo-ths  after  being  sown. 
Every  one  must  be  sensible  fi*  the  importance  such 
a  culture  may  be  ol  in  disastrrns  years;  and  we 
therefore,  give  here  with  pleasure,  the  subst  nee  ot 
a  communication  inserted  in  the  Physico-ecnnoiiiic 
Library,  a  pamphlet  of  May,  1817,  digested  by  Mr. 
Bettiii.  froiii  d'Cuments  that  he  obtained  of  Belgisn 
t'.irmers,  who  had  apjjlied  thetiiselves  to  this  cul 
ture  This  wheat  was  brought  frnni  Egypt  by  a 
Belgian  soldier,  who  was  in  the  French  expedition 
to  that  country     He  was  told.that  it  yielded,  in  that 


spoken  of  by  Theophraslus  and  some  oiher  arcient 
Greek  authors;  to  tlie  thre  mmths  grain  of  Pliny, 
to  the  setonios  of  Dioscoredes  and  ot  G.'len  ;  it  is  the 
same,  perhaps,  as  the  trimenis  of  Salerni  m,  of  Lu- 
cania,  and  of  Cal.ibiia ;  the  same  as  tuminia  ot  Si- 
cily, th.i-  grur.o  mezzatica  (if  Naples,  and  the  grano 
mczzoticu  of  Tuscany. 

It  has  the  app'  arance  in  its  growth  of  barley,  .nnd 
it  is  easily  tif}'.  cted  by  frost.  In  1814,  at  Gosselief, 
its  trps  were  nipped  one  night,  in  the  latter  end  of 
.\pril  ;  notwithstanding  this  accident,  tue  harvest 
wa-  abutidaiit     The  sta.k,  as  it  approaches  matu- 


A  NOTE  ON  A  SPECIES  OF  GRAIN  OI 
EGYPT,  CALLED 

DY    MU.    BOTIIN. 

There  has  been  hnltivate<l,  for  some  years  past,  ii 
Belgium,  a  peculiar  kind  of  wheat,  origiiialiy  from 


tity  of' it  to  one  of  his  friends,  who  sowed  it  in  his 
garden,  where"  it  succeeded  perfectly  well  This 
grain  was  soon  tran»plai-ted  from  the  nursery  to  the 
fields,  and  was  naturalized  by  extensive  experi- 
ments, made  durnig  sevtn  years,  on  an  extent  ot 
more  thati  IJO  kilometres,  (or  lla.  Ir.  7p.  77yd.  8  s. 
f )  in  Brabant  Flanders,  and  Hanover. 

Mr.  1.  Thomas,  of  Gosselies,  near  WaterV  o,  was 
the  first  who  undertook  to  extend  its  cultivation. 
He  got  from  the  person  who  had  tned  an  experi- 
ment-with  it  in  his  garden,  nearly  seven  hectogram 
mes,  (or  a  pound  and  a  half.)  he  sowed  a  bed  of  it, 
t  wards  the  middle  (f  April.  1812  He  was  recom- 
mended to  sow  it  very  thin.  When  it  began  to 
tivtvv,  the  young  plaits  appeared  so  sparse  that  he 
considered  the  experiment  as  lost,  and  scattered 
carrot  seed  over  the  bed  where  he  hatl  sown  it ;  but 
what  was  his  surprise,  when  afterwards  he  saw 
spring  forth  as  many  as  thirty  ears  from  the  same 
,;ilk,  and  his  little  field  entirely  covered  with 
v,iheat !  His  surprise  was  not  yet  augmented,  when 
a  hui'dred  davs  after  it  was  sown,  he  saw  it  in  a  state 
f  maturity.  '  The  crop  produced  him  nearly  348 
hectogrammes  (or  74  lbs.  6oz  ) 

In  1813,  Mr.  Thomas  gathered  a  great  deal  of 
his  grain;  in  1814,  his  cr'p  was  600  kilogrammes, 
(or  about  1,230  lbs )— he  distributed  a  part  of  it  tt 
many  farmers,  who  made  a  great  quantity  ot  it 
particularly  Mr.  Art,  of  Gemappcs.  In  1815,  the 
field  Mr.  Thomas  had  sown  with  Egyptian  wheat, 
was  laid  waste  bv  the  soldiery,  and  he  gather- 
ed from  it  no  more'  than  340  kilogrammes  for  about 
l.iO  lbs.)  of  grain  :  but  in  IS16,  his  success  was  such, 
that  his  crop  of  Egyptian  wheat  was  a  third  more 
than  the  best  common  wheat  of  that  year,  and  as 
heavy. 

This  circumstance,  of  the  great  abundance  of  the 
Wheat  of  May.  the  name  by  which  it  is  generally 
known  in  Belgium,  compared  to  that  of  the  autum- 
nal wheat,  appears  very  remarkable,  especially  in 
a  year,  when  bad  seasons  were  so  destructive  to  the 
-rops  of  grain  in  general ;  so  much  so  that  150  kilo 
metres  (or  more  than  93  m  )  from  there  to  Zonne- 
iieke,  near  Ypres,  in  the  same  year  of  1816  Mr 
Delevaleye  obtained  from  a  considerable  sowing 
made  on  the  23d  April,  in  heath  land,  thut  had  on- 
v  been  three  years  in  cultivation,  and  of  bad  soil, 
(ieemed  unfit  even  for  the  production  of  wood,  a 
Wheat  of  May,  heavier  than  the  best  wheat  that  he 
had  gathered  in  the  same  year  ;  and  of  which, 
ircad,  of  an  excellent  qua  ity  has  been  made.  Thus, 
the  opinion  of  these  two  farmers,  Messrs.  Thomas 
.md  Delevaleve,  is,  that  the  AVheat  of  May  will 
grow  better  than  any  other  in  sandy  and  gravelly 
soil. 

M.  Bottin  adds,  that  bread  of  the  fliur  of  thf 
Wheat  of  May,  is  of  a  kind  between  that  of  autnm- 
-al  wheat  and  of  rye  :  that  it  is  giod,  well  tasted, 
and  very  whol  some ;  it  is  of  a  browner  roh.ur  thai, 
cemmoii  wheat  bread,  but  less  so  than  that  of  rye 
Its  crust  is  very  cohesive  .'  it  is  more  easy  to  digest 
than  rye  bre;:d.  especially  when  it  is  sufficiently 
si:>ed ;  its  fine  bolted  flour  dill'trs  in  nothing  from 
that  of  wheat. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  Wheat  ot  May 
i.fforded  much  alcohol,  by  distillation,  and  that  it 
would  be  no  less  profitable  to  the  brewer. 

The  Wheat  of  May  mny  be  compard,  with  re 
Vard  to  culture,  its  quality,  and  its  product,  to  the 
three    months   grain,  the   tremenon   and   dimenon 


than  any  o'her  grain  ;  the  beads  .jrc  bearded,  and 
the  beard  a'ilieres  tr.  the  straw,  as  in  autumnal 
wheat,  and  not  to  the  grain,  ;,s  that  ot  ripe  barley. 
Mr  Thomas  observed  in  18l3and  '14,  that  as  it  rip- 
ened, the  beards  fa  1  fr  m  a  great  n  mher  of  ears, 
and  that  then  the  ears  of  the  Wheat  of  May,  much 
resembled  those  of  the  ctmmoi  wheat.  In  1816,  on 
the  contrary,  all  the  heads  preserved  their  beards, 
which  Mr.  Thi  mas  believes  may  be  attributed  to 
the  coolness  and  great  hnniie'ity  ot  the  season. 

The  grain  of  tiie  W  heat  of  May  is  red',  of  the 
same  form,  but  S'  mewh.at  smaller,  than  that  of  win- 
ter wheat ;  also,  its  stalk  is  not  quite  so  high,  and  is 
hollow  like  that  of  the  latter.  Horses  eat  this 
traw  as  readily,  and  perhaps  more  willingly,  than 
the  common  kind  because  it  is  more  tender 

Mr.  Thomas  cut  it  three  times,  from  month  to 
month,  from  the  same  field,  to  give  it  green  to  his 
cows,  and  he  obtained  from  them,  whilst  they  fed  on 
it,  (  xcellent  milk,  and  in  gre;.t  quantity  He  thinks, 
but  without  having  made  the  experiment,  that  it 
might  be  given  green  to  horses,  with  equal  advan- 
tage. 


jronderful  E.rpedition.—TUe  Post  Chaise  Line,  via. 
Staten  Island,  Left  New  York  on  Monday  luoniing, 
quarter  past  2  o'clock,  and  arrived  here  5  minutes 
before  11  o'clock,  bringing  us,  tlie  New  York  news- 
papers of  the  same  morning,  having  performed  the 
route  in  8  hours,  40  minntes  The  passengers  dined 
at  Kershaw's  elegant  Holel,  and  having  transacted  theii- 
business,  returned  in  the  same  Line  to  New  York, 
H-here  thev  intended  laking  an  early  svpper. 

The  Citizens  t'ost  Coach  left  New  York  on  Monday 

morning,  at  5  o'clock,  and  arrived  at  Judd's  Hotel,  5 

minutes  before  1  P.  M.     By  this  Line,  we  alse  recei- 

ed  the  New  Y'ork  papers  of  .Monday  morning.    Route. 

by  day-light  perfonned  in  7  hours,  55  minutes. 

Caii  aiiy  thing  in  Europe  equal  this  .' — Phila.  Frcr 
Jour. 


Present  prices   of  Country  produce,  in    the   Baltitnorr 
Jlarhet: 

The  same  reasons  which  induced  us  last  week  to 
omit  the  current  prices  of  tobacco,  still  exist,  and 
prevent  our  attempting  to  give  a  regular  f =ir  quota- 
tion ;  we  were  advised  to  say,  for  St.  Mary's  tobac- 
co, from  6  to  S8  ;  Benedict,  8  to  10  ;  and  Upper  Pa- 
tuxent,  10  and  S12  ;  but  we  learn  within  the  week, 
that  8  50  and  SIO  50,  have  been  refused  for  twenty 
hogsheads,  Mr  John  Southorn's  from  Chsptico,  of 
fine  quali'y.  At  the  same  lime,  we  know  of  a  .small 
parce  of  St.  Mary's,  having  sold  for  S7  ;  so  that  we 
must  leave  the  Planter  to  his  own  calculations  and 
patience. 

Wheat,  red,  from  1  10  to  §1  12  1-2. 
white,  1  15  to  Si  20. 

R>e,  75  to  80  cents. 

Corn,  44  to  4S  do. 

Kav,  18  a  S'^  ;  Straw,  13  a  S'^. 


IRINTED  EVERY  FRIDAY, 

BALTIMORE, 

AT  FOUR  DOI  L.'iRS  PER  ANNUM, 

PAYABI.K  IN  ADVANCE. 
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J'^ojn  l/ie  Memoirs  of  the  Philadel/ihia  Agricul- 
tural Sociely. 

?s'o\\ces  foi*  a  Xowng  TarwicY, 

Particularhj  one  on  U'orn  Lands,  isfc.  isfc. 

WITH  NOTES  BY  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  FARMER. 

^Continued  from  No.  10,  page  74.] 
Explorations  for  Earths  as  Manures.  Appara- 
tus for  analyzing  soils.  Uses  of  chymical  and 
minerat'jgical  knowledge  to  a  farmer.  Jersey 
fiyritous  Earth.  Water  to  be  applied  to  all 
its  uses  in  husbandry.  Advantages  of  some 
knowledge  of  /practical  surveying,  hydrosta- 
ticks,  and  the  mechanic  /towers.  Rliscellane- 
ous  duties. 

X.  Explore  your  own,  and  the  neighbouring 
farms,  for  clay,  marie,  peat,  earths,  &c.  for  com- 
mon benefit,  and  emulative  experiment.     Mix- 
ing soils  of  different  qualities,  improves  more 
lastingly  than  dung.      Some   acquaintance  wit 
Mineralogy,  would  induce  you  to  provide  the 
necessary  and  simple  apparatus  required  in  an- 
alyzing   soils;  and   that   described   and   reconi 
mended  by   Lord   Dundonat ;  in  his  "  Connex 
ion  between  Chymistry  and  Agriculture,"  would 
be  amply  suflRcient.     See   1st  vol.  Philadelphia 
Agriculture   Memoirs,  Selections,  p.  57.     You 
may  also  consult  Sir  H.   Davy's   Agricultural 
Chymistry,  on  this  subject. 

A  moderate  share  of  mineralogical  and  chy 
mical  knowledge,  without  extending  it  to  the 
length  required  in  a  Seavan,  will  enable  you  to 
distinguish  the  qualities  and  properties  of  earths  ; 
)0  as  to  discover  in  your  experiments,  whether 
my  substance  be  or  not  durably  nutritious  to 
ilants  ;  or  a  mere  stimulant,  (useful  in  its  place, 
ind  due  proportion,)  urging  on  the  operation  of 
Jther  materials,  without  adding  of  itself,  any  thing 
o  the  stock  required  for  permanent  fertility 
t  is  said,  by  some,  that  the  Jersey  fiyriloui 
:arth,  called  marie,  is  of  this  description  ;  and 
>y  others,  that  it  is  permanently  fertilizing 
>Iothing  decisive  can  yet  be  pronounced,  as  its 
nany  varieties  differ  in  their  respective  effects 
I'herc  are  farts  both  ways  ;  so  that  this  earth 
I'hcn  applied,  and  ilie  soil  it  is  intended  to  assist. 
hould  be  carefully  scrutinized,  and  the  qualities 
f  both  practically  known.  Some  English  chy- 
fiists,  to  whom  it  has  been  sent,  style  it  a  Hy- 
rat  of  Iron  ;  whilst  others  designate  its  com 
osition,  as  a  colleciion  of  decomposed  granite, 
chor!,  .iilcx,alumine,  iron  ;  in  some  specimens, 
no  doubt,  those  mixed  with  shells,)  lime  and 
lagncsia,  with   auljihur.       A    more    accurate 


Knowledge  of  its  p^irts  and  pioptrtics.  is  still  r.>|  Acquire  some  knowledL^e  ol  imactioai.  suk- 
quired  :  and  it  is  to  be  wished,  that  our  own  cliy-  veying,  and  procure  a  small  Compass,  or  a  plane 
mists  will  give  us  their  assistance.  Sroom  grass,\x3.h\t,  or  cross  at  least,  with  a  chain  and  level. 
and  other  pests  on  worn  lands,  may  be  desti  oy-jYou  will  thereby  be  enabled  to  lay  out  your  wa- 
ed  hy  a  top  dressing  of  this  earth  and  chloriiic  ter  courses,  drains  and  ditches,  to  the  greatest 
sands  of  a  similar,  though  not  so  potent  a  nature,  advantage.  You  could,  also,  lay  out  your  fields 
which  substitute  a  natural  growth  of  white  clo- regukiriy,  and  you  should  note  their  contents, 
ver.     They  may  be  ploughed  in,  for  permanent  and   designate  them  by  names,  or   descriptions. 

Too  large  enclosures  are  not  beneficial,  smaller 


melioration,  after  laying  for  some  time.  These 
substances  may  be  found  in  many  parts  of  our 
sea-board  country. 

Render  Water  subservient  to  all  its  purposes. 
Dams  and  ponds  for  collecting  streams  and  their 


fields  aflord  more  changes  for  cattle  or  tillage, 
and  are  more  neatly,  and  less  wastefully,  fed  or 
farmed.  Some  acquaintance  with  Hydrostatics 
and  the  Mechanic  powers,  would  aid  you  in  many 


deposits,  are  magazines  for  manure,  as  well  as  branches  of  your  business, 
heads  for  irrigation  of  grass,  or  even  tiilagej  Visit,  often,  every  part  of  your  farm  ;  and  fix 
crops;  and  watering  is  found,  in  countries  where-beforehand,  your  work.  View,  frequently,  not 
in  it  is  practised,  equally  beneficial  to  both.;onIy  your  water  courses,  but  all  your  enclosures. 
When  springs  or  streams  are  absent,  dams,  to  crops  and  woodlands;  and  note  what  is  amiss, 
retain  the  deposits  of  rain-floods,  are  highly  ad-iYou  will  thus  guard  against  evils  consequent  on 
vantageous  ;  by  furnishing  temporary  irrigationJnegligence. 


raising  water  from  rivers,  streams.  Sec.  and  of: 


applying  it,  are  to  be  found  in  many  writers,  (a)  grain  is  sown  at  the  commencement  of  the  rainy 

season,  or  soon  after  it  sets  in  :  after  that  is  over, 


(a)  Irrigation.  This  word  means  watering 
or  moistening  tlie  land,  and  comes  from  the  La- 
tin word  irrigo.  All  such  hard  words  ought  to 
be  explained  once  at  least,  for  the  benefit  of 
readers,  who  are  neither  Lawyers,  Doctors,  nor 
Latin  scholars.     The  means  and  the  benefits  of 


and  as  it  is  required,  the  field  is  regularly  water- 
ed from  a  neighbouring  stream  :  there  is  not 
much  dew,  no  rain,  and  never  a  wind  to  break  or 
prostrate  the  stalk  of  the  grain  during  the  period 
of  its  growth  :  thus  furnished  with  an  abundance 
of  moisture  at  the  root,  where,  for  wheat,  it  seems 


irrigation,  or    watering,    were    it    seems,   well  to  be  only  wanted,  a  fervid  sun,  uninterrupted 


known,  and  extensively  practised,  by  the  abori- 
ginal Americans,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  as  is  at- 
tested by  that  magnificent  internal  improvement, 
called  the  Work  of  Maypu,  near  the  capital  of 
Chile. 

This  fertilizing  operation  is  accomplished  by 
conducting  the  stream  of  water  in  a  ditch  above 
the  field  to  be  watered.  The  ditch  being  stop 
ped  up  at  any  given  point,  a  trench  is  opened  in 
the  bank  and  the  water  is  passed  any  where 
through  the  field  in  small  furrows  which  may  be 
made  by  two  courses  of  the  plough. — These  fur- 
rows are  opened  at  any  desired  distance  from 
each  other. 


Judge  Bland,  in  his  late  report  concerning 
that  country,  attributes,  in  part,  the  great  pro- 
duct of  the  Wheat  crops  in  Chile,  to  the  practice 
of  irrigation.     In  page  77 — 78,  he  remarks  : — 

"  Tlie  average  production  of  wheat  in  the 
grain  country  soutli  of  Aconcagua,  I  believe  to 
be  truly  estimated  at  about  filty  bushels  for  one 
sown.  'l"he  soil  of  the  valleys  of  Chile,  certainly 
has  every  external  appearance  of  fertility  ;  but. 
still  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  much  is  to  bt 


either  by  fogs,  or  rains,  or  heavy  blasts,  or  cold 
seasons,  which,  in  our  country,  so  often  disap- 
point the  hopes  of  the  farmer,  urges  an  uncom- 
monly generous  soil  to  exert  all  its  energies,  and 
gently  brings  to  maturity  all  its  fecundity." 

"  The  soil  of  the  valleys  of  Chile,  is  as  pro- 
ductive of  barley  as  of  wheat ;  and  apparently, 
for  the  same  reason,  but  there  is  not  much  In- 
dian Corn  raised  ;  because,  as  is  said,  it  requires 
its  top  as  well  as  its  root  to  be  moistened  and 
refreshed ;  and,  therefore,  the  climate  does  not 
every  where  suit  its  growth  as  well  as  it  does 
small  grain.  Chile  is  no  less  wonderfully  fiuit- 
ful  in  the  production  of  hemp  than  in  wheat." 

"  In  the  dry  regions,  the  ridges  and  lesser 
mountains,  which  cannot  be  ivalered,  seemed  to 
be  condemned  to  perpetual  pasturage  :  they  are 
annually  clothed  with  a  rich  coat  of  grass,  which 
is  slowly  ripened,  and  gradually  dried  into  hay, 
in  which  state  it  remains  on  the  ground  as  good 
food  for  the  cattle  until  the  first  rain  in  autumn, 
when  it  is  spoiled  or  swept  off,  and  there  follows 
a  season  of  scarcity  of  about  two  months,  until 
this  mountain    grass  springs  up  again."     [His 


attributed  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  climate  of  the  description  of  the  famous  tooj-X-  of  May/iu,  in  ouv 
middle  and  northern  parts  of  the  state.     Tht(next.] 
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dolent.  More  profit  will  arise,  if  your  concerns 
are  extensive,  from  such  attentions,  than  from  all 
you  could  accomplish  by  your  personal  labour 
confined  to  one  object ;  to  which,  however,  if 
your  circumstances  compel  you  to  submit,  you 
\vill  soon  discover  the  superiority,  (according  to 
the  country  phraseology,)  of  "  come  boys,"  to 
"  go  boys."  The  one  ensures  your  work  ; — the 
other  leaves  it  half  done.  If  j'ou  are  rich  enough 
to  employ  an  Overseer,  you  will  be  fortunate  if 
he  will  not  require  overlooking. 

Although  some  of  the  acquirements  and  du- 
ties herein  recommended,  may  not  be  necessary 
to  a  mere  practical  farmer  ;  they  are  not  the 
less  worthy  of  the  attention  of  one  who  wishes 
and  has  it  in  his  power,  to  gain  a  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  his  profession. 

Casualfailures  should  not  discourage  confidence 
in  a  general  rule ;  nor  controversies  about 
theories,  prevent  perseverance  in  good  prac 
tices. 

XI.  Be  not  discouraged  by  casual  failures 
from  repetitions  of  good  practises.  Some  sea- 
sons are  more  inauspicious  than  others,  to  some 
particular  plants,  or  modes  of  culture.  Confide 
in  a  general  rule,  although,  in  some  instances 
there  may  be  successful  exceptions.  Avoid  con- 
troversies about  theories.  A  useful  result  is 
often  neutralized,  or  lost,  in  a  dispute  on  the 
cause  or  mode  of  producing  it.  A  careful  at 
tention  to  facts,  is  far  more  instructive  than  the 
most  elaborate  discussions  on  theories. 

Su?nmer  Dung  to  be  collected  ;  and  how  to  be 
treated.  Hot  lime  injurious,  and  some  re- 
marks on  Dung,  and  its  state  of  fermentation. 

XII.  Gather  all  your  SUMMER  dung;  dropped 
near  fences  and  hedge  rows,  (if  you  will  suffer 
such  incumbrances,)  and  under  trees,  and  mix 
it  with  earth,  on  a  ploughed  head-land,  to  save 
it  from  sun,  winds,  and  dung-beetles.  All  dung 
should  be  covered  either  with  eailh  or  a  roof, 
to  prevent  evaporation  and  waste  of  its  most  val- 
uable iiigredients.  Mix  no  /lot  lime  with  your 
muck,  dung,  or  compost-heap,  before  fermenta- 
tion has  ceased,  or  sufficiently  advanced,  as  it  in 
jures  moderate  fermentation,  and  often  consumes 
the  muck.  Instances,  of  even  conflagration  of 
strawy  muck,  by  hot  lime,  to  a  great  extent,  can 
be  given.  No  doubt,  excess  of  fermentation  is 
injurious  ;  and  over-rotted  dung  is  not  desirable. 
But  extreme  cases  should  not  he  resorted  to^  for 
instruction  or  argument.  If  lime  be  used,  that 
slacked  is  always  safest  and  best,  when  mixed 
with  either  dung  or  compost.  A  justly  celebrat- 
ed Lecturer,  (Sir  //.  Da-vy,)  objects  to  watering 
dung.  But  it  can  be  proved,  by  many  facts,  thai 
infinitely  more  losses  and  injuries  to  dung  in 
stercoraries,  have  accrued  from  the  dry  rot,  for 
defect  of  moisture,  than  can  be  produced  in  wa 
tering  muck  or  dung,  from  any  cause.  In  co- 
vered stercoraries,  as  all  ought  to  be,  watering 
judiciously  is  all  essential.  See,  among  othei 
proofs,  Mr.  Quinci/s  account  of  his  stercorary  : 
3d  vol.  Philadelphia  Agricultural  Memoirs,  p.p. 
292,  3,  4,  5.(6) 


JVincer  Grain,  subject  to  injury  when  sown  the 

first  year  of  liming. 

XIII.  SoiO  no  -winter  grain  the  first  year  of 
liming  fields.  The  crop  is  generally  retarded 
in  ripening,  and  caught  by  mildew,  blight,  or 
rust.  The  liming  here  meant,  is  one  sufficient 
for  durable  improvement  of  the  soil.  Those 
who  lay  on  lime  in  small  quantities,  which  may 
do  neither  good  nor  harm,  often,  (not  always,) 
escape  injuries,  though  they  gain  no  immediate 
advantages. 

Nothing  requires  more  attention  to  the  nature 
and  qualities  of  your  soil,  than  the  use  of  lime. 
If  it  be  too  lavishly  applied,  or  too  frequently 
repeated,  without  intervals  of  grass  to  furnish 
vegetable  matter  ;  or  m.anures,  either  animal  or 
vegetable,  ploughed  in  for  the  lime  (according  to 
the  country  phraseology)  to  feed  on  ;  it  renders 
your  ground  lime  sic/c,  and  reduces  it  to  sterility 
Our  caustic  lime  must  be  applied  in  quantitie: 
very  far  less  than  the  mild  lime  of  Europe,  if  we 
would  avoid  turning  a  highly  beneficial  auxiliary 
into  a  destructive  scourge.  No  certain  rules,  as 
to  quantity  per  acre,  can  be  fixed,  without  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  soil  to  which  it  is  to  be 
applied.  In  all  cases,  moderate  quantities,  at 
first,  are  the  safest.  Our  common  lime  is  here 
meant ;  as  much  depends  on  the  kind  of  lime  ap- 
plied. It  must  therefore  be  the  study  of  those 
who  apply  lime,  to  discover  its  composition,  oi 

not,  15. — It  is  open,  nearly  the  whole  length  of 
one  of  its  short  sides,  and  one  half  of  the  long 
viz.  at  the  north  and  west,  besides  large  open- 
ings at  the  east.  There  is  always  4  or  5  feet  at 
mosphere  above  the  top  of  the  manure,  and  be- 
tween it  and  tlie  barn  floor :  and  a  constant  cur 
rent  setting  one  way  or  another.     This  gives  the 
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hat  is  called  Its  strength;  before  they  can  orni 
a  correct  opinion  of  its  salutary  or  injurious 
uses.  It  would  seem,  that  the  mild  lime  had 
some  fertilizing  qualities  i?i  itself,  otherwise  the 
lavish  use  of  it,  whereof  we  read,  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for.  The  lime  of  burnt  oyrster  shells,  is 
mild ;  and  land  of  any  tolerable  staple  will  bear 
great  quantities,  beyond  the  proper  allowance,  to 
the  acre  of  caustic  lime.  See  Mr.  jidlum's  let- 
ter, page  100  of  the  fourth  volume  Pliila.  Me- 
moirs. Many  other  instances  might  be  adduced. 
Both  large  and  small  quantities  operate  at  once. 
But  it  is  fugacious  ;  and  compared  with  caustic 
lime,  soon  exhausted.  Of  the  mild  lime  of  En- 
gland, seven  hundred  bushels  have  been  put  on 
an  acre;  and  two  hundred  bushels  are  common. 
What  is  the  strength  of  their  mild  lime  com- 
pared with  oyster  shell  lime,  or  wi'h  our  magne- 
sian  or  caustic  lime,  is  unknown.  Forty  to  sixty 
bushels  of  the  latter,  are  amply  sufficient,  with 
ns,  for  any  worn  acre  ;  and  for  most  of  our  worn 
land,  too  much,  at  the  first  dressing.  What 
quanlity  of  oyster  shell  lime  is  proper  at  first,  is 
not  yet  ascertained.  Repetitions  of  smaller 
quantities,  at  intervals,  would  be  better  than  ap- 
plications of  too  much  at  once. 

Mere  practical  results  being  here  intended, 
you  must  considt  books,  for  technical  and  co- 
pious discussions  on  lime. 

Selection  »nd  change  of  Seed  Crossing  melior- 
ates Grain  and  Fruit.  Quantity  of  Seed  to 
an  acre.  Variety  of  opinions  concerning  it. 
Drill  Husbandry,  and  sowing  in  drills.  Plas- 
ter sown  on  winter  Grain.  Hessian  Fly; 
some  remarks  on  it,  and  some  guards  against 
its  injuries  ;  JF/ieats  believed  to  be  capable  oi 
resisting  them. 
XIV.   Select  the  best  seed  of  all  your  grain  ; 

roll  it  in  plaster,  after  wetting  it,  if  you  will  not 


neral,  in  such  cases,  is  not  obtained.  U/fc/i  it.     But  a   change  of  seed  entirely,  when 

"  The  great  difficulty  I  have  had  to  encounter,|ihe  grain  has  been  sown  too  long  on  the  same 
ises  from  the  necessity  of  on  ei/ual  irrigation  [^-m,  can  be  at  once  accomplished,  by  procur- 
of  the  heap  ;  a  difficulty,  which  must  attend  all  ing  a  full  supply  from  distant  places,  and  the 
permanently  covered  stercoraries.  For  waterjmore  distant  the  better,  without  waiting  for  the 
turned  upon  the  heap  through  spouts,  runs,  in  tedious  process  of  gradual  selection,  however 
currents,  and  is  not  equally  sprinkled  over  the  commendable  the  latter  may  be.  .^11  thorough- 
i.ean,  hke  rain;  which  is  nature's  process  in  this ly  experienced  writers  recommend  changes.(c) 

business.     To  obviate  this  difficulty,  I  have  con 

sfucted  a  very  simple  machine,  which  answers  (c)  On  a  matter,  upon  which  opinions  so  contra- 
peifectly.  The  stone  piers,  which  support  thedictory  are  entertained,  by  men  of  equally  good 
beams  of  the  barn,  divide  the  cellar,  !engthways,|judgment  and  extensive  experience,  it  would  be 
into  three  eqtial  compartments.  I  have  a  box  6  presumptuous  for  the  Editor  of  this  paper  to  de 
nches  deep,  4  feet  wide,  and  about  1 3  feet  long, 


(6)  Extract  from  Mr.  Quincy's  account. 
«  The  area  of  my  stercorary  is  90  feet  by  40 
the  cellar  is  in  the  sh.allowest  parts  8  feet  deep 
in  its  deepest  12  and  in  the  well,  if  I  mistake 


which  runs  by  means  of  wheels,  upon  a  sort  of 
wooden  railway,  made  by  strips  of  planks  ant 
fixed  about  a  foot  from  the  floor  of  the  barn,  this 
is  perforated  with  suitable  holes.  A  permanent 
spout  extends  through  the  middle  of  the  cellar, 
ind  a  moveable  spout  extends  from  this  to  the 
perforated  box — regular  openings  are  made  in 
the  permanent  spout,  which  may  be  closed  at 
vill. — It  is  also  closed  at  the  end.  By  these 
means,  the  box  is  filled  from  the  reservoir  and 
pump,  and  each  part  successively  irrigated,  per- 
fectly and  with  great  ease.  A  man,  by  two  day's 
labour,  can  irrigate  my  whole  cellar,  and  if  ef 
fectually  dome,  twice  in  a  season  is  sufficient. 

I  have  been  thus  minute,  because  I  thought  the 
detail  would  not  be  unpleasing  to  you,  and  that 
I  owed  it  lo  the  interest  you  expressed  in  my 
project. 


cide,  wIk)  is  right  and  «  ho  is  wrong.  From  his 
own  lin)ited  observatiiin,  and  the  comparison  of 
cts  adduced  by  dift'erent  writers,  he  inclines  to 
the  opinion,  that  the  benefit  to  be  derived  by 
change  of  seed,  bears  no  comparison  to  that 
which  results  from  a  careful  and  judicious  choice 
of  seed,  or  of  breeding  stock. 

When  the  farmer  has  come  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion,  as  to  what  kind  of  grain,  or  what 
breed  of  animals  is  best  adapted  to  his  purposes, 
all  circumstances  considered,  we  are  persuaded 
that  little  then  remains  for  him,  but  to  choose, 
each  year,  from  his  general  stocli,  such  ears  of 
corn  or  individual  animals,  as  are  most  remarka- 
ble for  those  particular  qualities,  which  induced 
him  to  adopt  them  for  cultivation  or  for  breed- 
ing. Thus,  we  are  persuaded,  those  desirable 
properties  may  be,  not  only  perpetuated,  but  en- 
hanced from  year  to  year,  and  brought  speedily 
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Some  clistiiigiiish  between  native  and  exotic 
jjlants.  Our  cultivated  grains,  particularly 
iv/irat,  arc  exotic  and  should  be  fiequently 
changed  :  though  some  instances  of  long  con- 


to  a  state  of  the  highest  susceptible  improve- 
ment. Witness  the  experiments  of  liukeivcli., 
informing  breeds  of  difTercnl  kinds  of  live  stock 
Not  by  crossing  the  breed,  but  by  breeding  in 
and  in,  as  it  is  termed.  His  object  was  toobtair 
the  greatest  qi.anlity  of  meat  and  the  readiest 
disposition  to  fatten,  with  the  least  bone.  The 
bone  in  the  leg  of  the  Bakewell  Sheep,  of  which 
an  account  was  given  in  the  second  number  of 
the  American  Farmtr,  was  scarcely  larger  than 
the  small  end  of  a  man's  little  finger. 

The  Gourd  seed  corn,  of  which  we  spoke  in 
a  former  nuniber,  as  being  so  remarkable  for 
numbers  of  rows  and  length  of  grain,  was  mucii 
improved,  in  these  respects,  by  selecting  from 
the  whole  corn  loft,  for  seed,  such  ears  as  ex- 
celled most  in  these  particulars,  and  was  at  last 
brought,  as  the  Editor  recollects,  to  so  great  a 
degree  of  excellence,  in  these  points,  thai  it  was 
not  an  uncommon  thing  to  find  ears  having  from 
thirty-four  to  forty  rows.  The  Hon.  Jvidge  Du 
■vail  intornis  us,  that  he  now  has  the  cob  of  one 
which  we  gave  him,  from  which  he  shelled  forty 
perfect  rows.  It  will  often  happen,  tliat  a  parti- 
cular stock  of  animals,  may  possess  several  de- 
sirable  qualities,  and  yet  be  deficient  in  some  ex 
cclient  point  possessed  by  some  other  breed, 
which,  except  in  that  point,  may  not  be  so  good  ; 
in  such  ca?e  a  croas  in  the  breed  is  to  be  recom- 
mended— but  when  the  farmer  has  obtained  the 
desired  combination  of  good  qualities,  then  let 
him  stop  and  breed  in  aJid  in.  We  apprehend, 
that  the  Bukciuelt  and  the  fine  sheep  of  the 
131akes  and  Reynoldses,  on  the  cliffs  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  in  Calvert,  would  be  an  excellent 
cross. 

To  collect  good  seeds,  according  to  the  obser 
vations  of  Mi'.  Cooper,  of  Philadelphia,  consists 
not  in  produding  new  seeds  from  distant  places, 
as  is  generally  supposed,  but  in  selecting  the 
best  seeds  of  his  own  ;  which,  though  he  has 
constantly  sown  or  planted  them  in  the  same 
soil,  every  article  of  his  produce  is  greatly  supe 
rior  to  those  of  any  other  person  vvlio  supplies 
tlic  market,  and  they  seem  still  in  a  state  of  im- 
provement. He  believed  that  no  kind  of  incest 
would  degenerate  the  breeds  of  vegetables,  and 
tlierefore  adopted  the  plan  of  Mr.  Bakewell,  in 
England,  in  respect  to  quadrupeds,  who  continu 
ed  to  improve  his  flocks  and  herds  by  the  man- 
agement of  those,  in  which  the  properties  he 
wished  to  produce,  were  more  conspicuous, 
without  regard  to  consanguinity  or  incest — let  us 
here  add  the  remarks  of  that  enterprising  ge 
nius  and  learned  philosopher,  Dr.  Dariuin,  in  his 
Phytologia,  page  408. 

"  To  generate  the  best  kinds  of  seeds  the  most 
bealthy  plants  must  be  chosen,  and  those  which 
are  most  early  in  respect  to  the  season  ;  these 
should  be  so  insulated,  as  to  have  no  weak  plants 
of  the  same  species,  or  even  genus,  in  their  vici 
nity,  lest  t!ie  fecundating  dust  of  weaker  plants 
should  be  blown  by  the  winds  upon  the  stigmata 
of  the  stronger,  and  thus  produce  a  less  vigorous 
progeny. 

"  Where  now  varieties  arc  required,  the  male 


tinuance  of  the  like  crops  from  unchanged  seed, 
may  be  produced.  Where  w  heat  is  native,  ii  i> 
a  mean  grass  ;  it  being  of  the  (irajnina  tribe. 
It  has  been  improved  to  its  new  iierfcct  state,  by 
change  of  locality  and  culture,  and  by  cr  js.n/ng"  ; 
which  is  eflected  by  sowing  different  kinds  to- 
gether. Wheat  so  crossed,  has  been  proved  to 
resist  mildew  and  other  maladies,  when  common 
wheat  of  one  kind,  in  the  same  or  adjacent  fields, 
has  been  ruined.  Melioration  of  plants  by  cross- 
ing is  found  to  be  so  successful,  that  in  England, 
they  are  in  the  practice  of  applying  a  similar 
process  to  fruit  trees.  Mr.  Knight  has  beor; 
very  fortunate  in  renovating  their  Orchards,  by 
crossing,  from  applying  the  poUin  of  one  kind  to 
the  pistil  of  another,  different  kinds  of  apples, 
so  as  to  produce,  in  a  course  of  time,  a  new  and 
I'igorous  race  of  apple  trees;  the  old  kinds  hav 
ing  been,  for  many  years,  in  a  state  of  irretrieva 
ble  decay. 

But  the  crossing  must  go  no  farther  than  the 
point  of  melioration  ;  i.  e.  unnecessary  repeti 
tions  should  be  avoided.     The  barriers  of  nature 


dust  of  one  good  variety,  as  of  the  nonpareil  ap 
pie,  should  be  shed  upon  the  stigmas  of  another 
tjood  variety,  as  of  the  golden  pippin  ;  and  it  is 
probable  some  new  excellent  variety  might  be 
thus  generated. 

"  Mr.  Knight  has  given  a  curious  experiment 
of  his  impregnating  the  stigmas  of  the  pea-blos 
soms  of  one  variety  with  the  farina  of  another. 
He  says.  Treatise  of  Apple  and  Pear,  page  42, 
"  Blossoms  of  a  small  white  garden-pea  in  which 
the  males  had  previously  been  destroyed,  were 
impregnated  with  the  farina  of  a  large  clay-co 
loured  kind  with  purple  blossoms.  The  produce 
of  the  seeds  thus  obtained,  were  of  a  dark  gray 
colour,  but  these  having  no  fixed  habits,  were 
soon  changed  by  cultivation  into  a  numerous 
variety  of  very  large  and  extremely  luxuriant 
white  ones;  which  were  not  only  much  larger 
and  more  productive  than  the  original  white 
ones,  but  the  number  of  seeds  in  each  pod  was 
increased  from  seven  or  eight  to  eight  or  nine, 
and  not  unfrequently  to  ten.  The  newly  made 
gray  kinds  I  found  were  easily  made  white 
again  by  impregnating  their  blossoms  with  the 
farina  of  another  white  kind.  In  this  experiment 
the  seeds,  which  grew  towards  the  point  of  the 
pod,  and  were  by  position  first  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  male,  would  sometimes  produce 
seeds  like  it  in  colour,  whilst  those  at  the  other 
end  would  follow  the  female. 

"  In  other  instances,  the  whole  produce  of  the 
pod  would  take  the  colour  of  one  or  other  of  the 
parents;  and  I  had  once  an  instance  in  which 
two  peas  at  one  end  of  a  pod,  produced  white 
seeds  like  the  male,  two  at  the  other  end  gray 
Mies  like  the  female,  and  the  central  seeds  took 
the  intermediate  shade,  a  clay  colour.  Some- 
thing very  similar  appears  to  take  place  ip  ani- 
mals, which  produce  many  young  ones  at  a  birth, 
■vhenthe  male  and  female  are  of  opposite  colours. 
From  some  very  imperfect  experiments  I  have 
nadc,  I  am  led  to  suspect,  tliat  considerable  ad- 
vantages would  be  found  to  arise  from  the  use  of 
new  or  regenerated  varieties  of  wheat,  and  these 
are  easily  obtained,  as  this  plant  readily  sports  in 
varieties,  whenever  different  kinds  are  sown  to 
gether."     Sec  sect.  VII.  2.  6.  of  this  work." 


must  not  be  broken  down.  Hybridous  (rfj  mix- 
tures are  unfruitful  and  worthless. 

Our  grain  plants  do  not  tiller,  or  stool,  as  for- 
merly ;  and  especially  those  necessarily  sown 
late,  to  escape  the  Hessian  Fly.  A  greater 
:]uantity  of  seed  must  therefore  be  allowed,  than 
i)ur  predecessors  were  in  the  habit  of  using.  One 
would  imagine,  that  in  countries  celebrated  for 
agricultural  knowledge,  the  point  of  thick  or 
ihin  sowing  had  been  long  settled.  Yet,  in  Kng- 
land,  the  Farmer's  Journal,  (a  most  valuable 
publicationj  is  filled  with  disputes  on  this  subject, 
especially  on  the  question,  whether  poor  land 
should  or  should  not  be  sown  thickly,  and  rich 
land  thinly  ? — Poor  land  should  not  be  sown  at 
all,  with  wheat,  or  any  grain  requiring  much  nu- 
triment, if  any  adequate  return  be  counted  upon; 
It  seems  that  spring  wheat  is  sown  thick,  as  far 
as  three  bushels  to  the  acre,  in  the  month  of 
.\pri!,  or  beginning  of  May.  A  kind — the  trili- 
cum  astivum  of  the  Botanists,  may  be  hoed,  dib- 
bled, or  harrowed  in,  on  bare  places,  where  grain 
sown  in  autumn  has  failed ;  and  will  ripen  with 
the  autumn  sown  grain.  It  is  bearded,  with 
white  straw  and  reddish  grain,  and  does  not  mil- 
dew. The  Talavera,  or  Spanish  wheat,  is  now 
in  great  credit  in  England.  Possibly  spring  wheat 
would  generally  escape  the  fly.  No  successful 
means  have  been  taken  to  gain  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  agricultural  facts,  in  regard  to  this  for- 
midable foe,  although  we  have  so  long  suffered 
under  its  desolating  ravages.  Oats  may  some- 
times attract  the  fly  and  save  your  wheat ;  as 
buckwheat  sown  or  accidentally  growing  among 
corn-hills,  invites  the  grub  from  your  corn-plants. 

The  drill-husbandry,  and  seeding  with  instru- 
ments for  sowing  in  drills,  calculated  to  save,  as 
well  as  more  regularly  to  distribute  and  nourish 
the  seed,  have  had  many  vicissitudes  of  opmion 
and  practice  in  Europe.  Here,  experience  has 
been  so  much  confined  to  a  few,  that  it  would  be 
hazardous  to  pronounce,  decisively,  concerning 
it.  It  has  zealous  advocates  ;  and  should  be  an 
object  of  experiment,  where  circumstances  war- 
rant and  require  the  practice. 

Some  contend  for  the  efficacy  of  plaster  sown 
on  the  winter  grain,  both  for  its  beneficial  opera- 
tion on  the  growtii  of  the  plant,  and  to  repel  the 
Jly.  In  the  "  Inquiries  on  Plaster,"  republished 
in  the  2d  volume  of  the  Philadelphia  Meinoirs,  a 
suggestion  of  its  uses  to  repel  the  fly  was  made  ; 
and  lately  it  has  been  alles^ed,  that  it  has  been 
attended  with  success.  But  as  to  its  use  in  in- 
creasing the  growth  or  productiveness  of  the 
plant,  great  differences  of  opinion  exist.  When 
grass,  (clover  especially)  is  sown  on  the  grain,  as 
is  now  the  common  practice,  nlaster  is  apt  to 
throw  up  the  grass  so  luxuriantly,  that  it  injures 
the  growth  of  the  w  heat  or  rye,  by  keeping  the 
lower  joints  of  the  stems  so  moist  and  tender,  as 
to  check  the  circulation  of  the  sap  ;  and  cause 
them  to  lay  or  fall,  when  the  heads  are  formed, 
and  become  heavier  than  the  straw  will  snpi)ort; 
though  they  are  often  mere  chaff,  through  want 
of  sustenance  which  is  engrossed  by  the  grass. 
Still  the  practice  has  respectable  advocates. — 
Clean  and  good  farming,  with  a  sufficiency  of 


(rf)  Hybridous — a  "  hard  word."  It  is  derived 
from  hybrida,  latin,  and  means  begotten  between 
animals  of  different  species. 
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sufficiency  of  manure,  adiiiilting  lute  sowing  so 
that  the  flights  of  the  flies  are,  for  the  most  part 
over,  before  the  young  wheat  plants  are  in  suffi 
cient  forwardness  to  afford  a  lodgment  for  the 
eggs  or  nits  of  the  fly,  seem  to  be  the  besi 
guards  against  its  ruinous  ravages.  Wheats 
with  solid  straw,  resist  the  compression  of  the  in- 
durated tegument  containing  the  nits,  whilst  pipy 
stems  yield  to  its  pressure,  and  when  the  head  is 
formed,  become  prostrated  by  its  weight.  The 
yellow  bearded  wheat  has  been  found  to  escape 
injuries  from  this  inveterate  destroyer.  Some 
other  kinds  have  been  spoken  of,  as  having  simi- 
lar properties. 

[Tb  be  continued.'] 


On  the  Kelp,  or  Sea  Weed, 

AS  A  MAJEURE. 

Knowing,  as  we  do,  that  a  great  quantity  of 
kelfi,  or  as  it  is  usually  termed,  sea  weed  or  sea 
ore — is  cast  upon  the  shores  of  farms  in  Mjry- 
land,  lying  on  tide  water,  the  following  communi 
cation  ofexperiments,  as  to  its  utility,  as  a  n)eans 
of  fertilizing  land,  caught  our  attention  in  the 
Ric/tmond  Inqziircr,  in  February  last,  and  was 
read  with  special  interest.  Of  all  species  of  lit 
ter  for  farm  yards  and  stables,  this  appears  to  be 
the  best,  because  independently  of  its  own  fer- 
tilizing powers,  it  serves  as  well  at  least  as  any 
other  litter,  for  absorbing  and  retaining  other 
manures  with  which  it  readily  and  advantageous- 
ly compounds.  Observing  that  some  time  had 
elapsed  since  the  date  of  Mr.  Griffin's  memo 
randa,  and  presuming  that  in  the  mean  time  he 
had  multiplied  his  experiments,  we  took  the 
liberty  of  addressing  him,  soliciting  the  results  of 
his  subsequent  observations.  The  letter,  bearing 
date  May  26th,  !819,isthe  reply  with  which  we 
have  been  politely  favoured,  and  for  which  we 
repeat  our  acknowledgements. 

We  have  understood,  that  Col.  Maynadier,  the 
President  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  at  Anna- 
polis, is  making  trial  of  the  /cel/i,  on  his  land,  and 
we  shall  endeavour  to  procure  the  result. — It  is 
probable,  that  it  will  act  with  more  or  less  effi- 
cacy, according  to  the  saltness  of  the  water 
with  which  it  is  saturated,  at  the  time  of  being 
thrown  upon  the  shore,  and  the  interval  which 
elapses  between  that  and  the  time  when  it  is  ap- 
plied cither  to  the  farm  yard,  or  to  the  land.  In 
all  situations,  however,  it  must  be  a  valuable  re- 
source, either  as  a  manure  in  itself,  or  a  ready 
means  of  collecting  and  increasing  other  manures, 
and  ought  to  be  husbanded  accordingly. 

PAPER  LAID  BEFORE  THE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIE- 
TT  OF   IIRCINIA,  AT  THEIR   LAST  MEETING. 

"  The  splendours  of  royal'y,  and  the  trophies  of 
ambitions,  may  elevate  the  voice  of  adulation, 
but  they  expire  with  the  hour,  and  the  mo- 
narch. They,  indeed,  are  the  benefactors  of 
mankind,  who  bestow  on  posterity  their  most 
refined  pleasures,  and  their  most  uai-ful 
sjieculationa." 

Yorktotvn,  Xov.  8,  1818. 

Sir, 

Being  of  that  class  of  society  denominated 

agricultural,  I  beg  leave  through  you  (the  organ 

of  communication)  to  tender  to  the  "Agricuitu- 


ral  Society  of  Virginia,"  my  tlianks  lor  their  i;x- 
ertions  to  revive  the  almost  expiring  husbandry 
of  our  country.  I  have  been  much  gratified  in 
the  perusal  of  their  proceedings,  and  I  hope  edi- 
fied by  the  communications  they  have  given  to 
the  public.  Let  them  steadily  proceed  in  their 
laudable  objects ;  they  will  soon  receive  the 
meed  of  their  useful  and  patriotic  labours,  in  the 
applause  and  gratitude  of  their  fellow  men,  and 
the  delightful  reflection  of  having  advanced  the 
character  and  prosperity  of  their  country. 

When  I  reflect  that   agriculture   is  the  only 
source   whence  man,  and  I  may  say  almost  a 
aniniated  nature,  derive  the  means  of  subsistence. 
I   am  astonished   at   the  neglect,    and  apparent 
contempt,  with  which  she  has  been  treated.     In 
deed   until   within  a   few  years,  the  pursuits  of 
husbandry  were  not  deemed  the  most  reputable 
or  honourable.     What  !  can  that  be  aught  than 
reputable,  which  gives  bread  to  man  ?    Can  that 
be  aught  than  honourable,  which  increases  indi 
vidual  and  national  prosperity  ?     And  yet,  when 
on  one  side  I  view  with  exultation,  the  increasing- 
commerce  of  this  nation,  unfurling  her  swelling 
canvas  to  every  breeze,  and  on  every  sea  ;  nur 
tured,  and  supported,   by  legislative  aid  and  le 
gislative  protection  :  on  the  other  I  am  apalled 
by  the  melancholy  picture  which  her  elder  tivi7i 
sinter,  Agriculture,  presents-^ — sinking  under  un 
merited  neglect,  and  pining  in  unassisted  obscur 
ity,  apparently  "  the  world  forgetting,"  certainly 
"  by  the  world  forgot." — "  Look  on  this  picture, 
and  on  that,"  and  laying  your   hand  upon  your 
heart,  deny,  if  you   can,   that  the  industry  and 
enterprise  of  mankind   have  been  too   long  di 
verted    from   a    pursuit  and   occupation,   which 
seems  to  have  been  marked  by  heaven,  as  their 
most  useful  (and  consequently)  honourable  avo 
cation.  The  "Agricultural  Society  of  Virginia," 
having  thrown  open  the  doors  of  inquiry,  and  so- 
licited the  lights  of  experimental  knowledge,  I 
beg  leave  to  obtrude  upon  their  time,  and  to  offei 
to  them  the  results  of  some  crude  experiments 
on  substances  for  manures.     The  patriotic  and 
enlightened  president  of  your  society,  has  been 
l)leased  to  say,  (and  very  justly)   that  "  the  first 
necessity  of  agriculture,  is  fertility  ;"  permit  me 
to  add,   that  the   grand   arcanum   of  good    bus 
bandry,  is  the  production  of  the  greatest  possible 
quantity  of  fertilizing  earth.     In  the  present  ex 
lauated  state  of  our  lands,  produced  by  the  un 
aiding  and  unrelenting  culture,  (I  mean  no  dis 
respect  to  their  memory)  of  our  progenitors,  ii 
becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  resort  to  arti- 
ficial  and  natural   manures  to  restore  their  lost 
fertility.     Fully    impressed    with   this    belief, 
few   years   past,    my  attention  was  drawn  to   a 
marine  vegetable,  which  promises  to  reward  the 
labourer  for  his  toil — the  "  kelp,"  or"  seaweed" 
as  it  is  commonly  termed.    This  is  an  indigenous 
plant,  growing  on  the  beds  of  our  rivers,  and 
thrown  upon  their  shores  by  the  tides.     I  coin 
menced  my  experiments  in  1809,  thus  :  I  cover- 
ed a  space  of  land  of  ten  acres  with  kelp,  about 
three  inches  deep  ;  it  was  taken  from  the  shore  in 
an  undecayed  state,  and  dripping  with  the  salt 
water  of  the  river.     A  cart  load  of  ten  or  twelve 
bushels  in  its  wet  state  (it  is  very  heavy)  was  de 
posited  at  each  angle  or  corner  of  a  space  of  land 
five  yards  square  ;  these  bulks  v/ere   spread  in 
ward  of  the  square,   until   they  met,  and  were 
equally  diffused  over  the   whole   surface  they 


were  intended  for.  When  the  whole  space  of 
ten  acres  was  thus  covered,  it  was  immediately 
ploughed  in,  with  the  largest  plough  then  in  use 
among  us  :  this  was  done  in  winter — the  ensuing 
summer  this  field  was  planted  with  corn.  The 
average  product  of  it  was  three  barrels  per  acre. 
The  soil  was  light,  some  grit  and  some  shell 
intermixed.  The  corn  on  the  piece  thus  manur- 
ed, took  an  earlier  start  in  vegetation  than  the 
corn  in  the  adjoining  land,  and  throughout  the 
summer  preserved  its  superiority  in  colour  and 
luxuriancy.  The  product,  (I  write  only  from 
memory,  having  preserved  no  memoranda  of  any 
of  my  experiments)  was,  as  well  as  1  can  now 
recollect,  fifty-eight  barrels  of  clean,  sound, 
long  corn. 

Encouraged  by  this  experiment,  the  ensuing 
spring  I  attempted  one  other  with  kelp.  Four 
acres  of  land  of  the  quality  above  described, 
were  well  covered  in  the  manner  above  stated, 
and  •'  turned  in,"  and  in  March  sown  with  oats, 
as  was  the  surrounding  land.  The  oats  on  the 
sea-weed  land  soon  manifested  a  decided  supe- 
riority, distinguishable  by  their  increased  height, 
and  rich,  deep  green  colour,  which  they  main- 
tained over  the  other  oats  until  the  period  of 
ripening.  The  produce  I  cannot  state,  because 
not  measured  ;  as  much  of  the  crop  was  lost, 
by  the  falling  or  "  lodging"  of  the  oats,  the  con- 
sequence of  their  extreme  luxuriance.  If  I  mis- 
take not,  you,  sir,  were  a  witness  of  this  experi- 
ment ;  you  saw  the  oats  in  the  month  of  May, 
antl  I  remember  the  expression  of  your  convic- 
tion of  the  value  of  kelp  as  a  manure. 

Not  satisfied  with  these  experiments,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  the  trial  of  kelp  as  a  manure  for  to- 
bacco. A  half  acre  of  land,  in  a  field  of  eight 
acres,  was  covered  with  kelp,  solely  ;  the  rest  of 
the  field  was  well  manured  from  cow  pens  and 
stables.  At  first,  the  plants  in  the  hills  of  the 
part  where  the  kelp  was,  appeared  feeble,  nor 
grew  with  the  vigour  of  the  plants  around  them. 
In  June,  a  drought  of  three  weeks'  duration  took 
place  ;  when,  to  my  astonishment  and  delight,  I 
perceived  these  plants  to  become  of  good  colour, 
shortly  assuming  a  healthy  dark  green  hue,  and 
shooting  forward  during  this  dry  spell  of  weather, 
they  recovered  from  their  inferiority,  contend- 
ing for  mastery  with  the  plants  around  them, 
which  they  soon  acquired,  and  preserved.  All 
tiie  plants  in  the  field  were  topped  to  ten  leaves. 
The  kelp  land  produced  a  dark  strong  tobacco— 
the  rest  of  the  lot  was  of  a  yellower  cast,  and 
milder  when  smoked.  Never  expecting  to  com- 
municate this  experiment,  except  orally  to  my 
friends,  I  have  preserved  no  memoranda  of 
weights  or  quantity.  1  am  satisfied  the  weight 
was  greater,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
plants,  in  the  kelp  than  that  of  the  other  manur- 
ed land. 

These  experiments  of  kelp  as  a  manure  for 
corn,  oats  and  tobacco,  leave  with  me  no  doubt 
that  it  will  also  be  found  beneficial  to  wheat,  on 
a  fiiUow.  I  shall  proceed  to  this  experiment  in 
the  course  of  the  ensuing  summer. 

You  will  perceive,  sir,  that  the  experiments 
detailed  above,  were  all  made  with  the  green  and 
et  vegetable,  yet  fresh  from  the  bed  of  the 
river.  I  have  never  used  it,  in  a  compost,  nor 
in  a  decomposed  state  ;  but  doubt  not,  its  effi- 
cacy would  be  enhanced  if  decomposed  before  it 
is  used  as  manure.    The  immediate  operation  of 
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the   kelp,  in   its  green   and  undecayed  stale,  I  itlie  subject)  with  the  celebrated   "  Dean  of  St. 
have   attributed  to  the  muriate   of  soda  it  con- Patrick's"  that  he  who  makes  two  blades  of  s^rass 


tains,  and  to  the  animal  substances  found  inter 
mixed  with  it  ;  which  are  cliiefly  of  that  class 
usually  denominated  ''  nettles,"  which,  being  ge- 
latinous, are  speedily  decomposed  after  inhuma- 
tion.    In  all  the   experiments  1  have  made  with 


grow  where  only  one  grew,  is  of  more  value  to 
society,  than  all  the  politicians  and  statesmen  of 
an    age.     Molding   this   faith,    I   tender   to    the 
"  Agricultural  Society  of  V^irginia,"  the  hoai 
age  of  my  high  respect  for  their  characters,  and 


kelp,  I   have  observed   that  the  spot  where  the  ihe  noble  cause  in  which  they  are  engaged  :  and 
wet  load  was  deposited,  always  produced  a  more  to   yo_u,  sir,  the   assurance  of  mv   esteem  and 


luxuriant  vegetation  for  the  first  year,  than  the 
other  portion  of  land  which  was  covered  after  the 
kelp  had  remained  some  days  exposed  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  consequent  evaporation 

In  some  minor  experiments  with  dry  sea  weed, 
I  have  found  it  not  so  immediately  active  as  the 
green,  and  wet  with  our  salt  river  water  ;  which 
has  induced  me  to  suspect  tliat  our  river  water 
may  be  made  a  source  of  improvement  to  our 
husbandry,  if  used  as  a  menstrum  in  composts, 
rhe  kelp  I  have  found  to  be  longer  in  the  pro- 
:ess  of  decomposition  than  any  other  vegetable 
[  have  used.  In  the  fields  where  I  have  used 
^elp,  in  1811,  1812,  I  found  many  detached  par- 
cels of  it  yet  unrolled  the  last  year,  (1817)  when 
"allowing  for  corn.  Hence  it  would  appear  a 
lurable  manure,  gradually  yielding  its  fertilizing 
Droperties  :  nor  did  I  perceive  the  crop  on  the 
and  when  last  tilled,  to  be  inferior  to  that  which 
;rcw  the  year  the  "  weed"  was  first  applied.  I 
lave  no  doubt  but  that  a  compost  of  kelp  and 
narl  or  any  calcareous  substance,  laid  in  alternate 
trata  of  each,  and  the  salt  river  water  occasional 
y  applied  as  a  dissolvent,  would  produce  a  ma 
lure,  equal,  if  not  superior  in  value,  to  any  now 
n  use.  To  the  husbandman  of  this  section  of 
he  state,  kelp  is  an  easily  attained,  and,  in  my 
)pinion,  estimable  manure.  In  the  southern 
)anks  of  this  river,  and  the  banks  of  the  creeks 
vhich  discharge  their  waters  into  it,  vast  bodies, 
.  may  almost  say  inexhaustible  supplies  of  marl 
ire  to  be  found,  wliich,  when  the  industry  of  our 
igriculturists  sliall  bring  into  use  in  the  compost 
ibove  suggested,  will,  I  am  certain,  so  far  in- 
crease the  fertility  of  the  soil,  as  to  check  the 
ide  of  emigration,  and  dissipate  the  Alabama 
nania  which  now  rages  among  our  citizens.  1 
hall  proceed  to  other  experiments,  and  on 
lifFerent  soil,  with  the  kelp;  and  sliall  occasioi 
,lly  continue  my  communications,  if  the  Society 
hall  deem  them  worthy  of  their  attention. 

The  agriculture  of  our  country  can  only  be 
mproved  by  the  dissemination  of  correct  pnnci 
)les  of  the  science  and  practice  of  husbandry  ; 
he  experiments  of  skilful  farmers;  and  im- 
»rovement  in  implements  of  luisbandry.  These 
re,  (I  presume)  some  of  the  objects,  which 
ailed  your  "  Society"  into  existence 

I  fear,  sir,  I  shall  have  trespassed  upon  the 
inie  and  patience  of  the  Society.  If  so,  I  "  cry 
heir  mercy."  If  they  shall  find  any  useful  mat- 
er contained  in  the  present  communication,  I 
hall  have  attained  the  object  I  had  in  view  wheiv 
commenced  it,  to  aflbrd  my  mite  to  the  stock 
f  agricultural  information.  I  have  been  thus 
ninute  in  detailing  the  experiments,  and  my  ob- 
ervations  growing  out  of  them — that  should  any 
f  my  countrymen  be  disposed  to  use  the  kelp  as 
manure,  they  may  do  so  with  the  experience  o!' 
^hich  I  am  possessed ;  and  should  I  by  this 
ommunicaiion  induce  a  single  person  to  an  ef- 
jrt  to  improve  his  soil,  I  shall  be  amply  reward- 
I  have  thought,  (ever  since  I  did  think  upon 


cially  on  our  lands  bordering  on  salt  water.  I'he 
experiments  made  with   gypsum  in  this  part  of 
the  slate,  have  been  few,  and  unmatured.  I  have 
myself  made  only  one  trial  of  it.     We  are  much 
infested  here,  with   a  grass   termed   the  "  wire 
grass"  and  a  vine  bearing  pea,  called  the  "  Pat- 
ridge  pea."     I  had  prepared  a  lot  of  ground  for 
red  clover;  and  the  seed  sown  in  the  fall,  rose 
well ;  the   spring   twelve   montlis  succeeding,  I 
look  off  an  early  crop  of  hay,  and  plasteied  im- 
mediately one   third    of   the    lot.     The  plaster 
evinced  no  effect  for  some  days,  when  suddenly 
the  pea  and  "  wire  grass"  were  seen  to  rise  lux- 
uiiantly,  and  both  continued   to  grow  to  the  en- 
tire destruction  of  the  clover.     When  the  pea 
came   to  maturity,   and   sunk   after  seeding,  the 
wire  grass  continued  to  increase  ;  the  clover  dis- 
appeared.    Hence  it  would  appear,  that  plaster 
of  paris  is  a  beneficial  agent,  in  the  production 
of  grasses   on    lands    bordering    on   salt    water 
ivers ;  for  though,    in  the    experiment    above 
cited,  I  lost  my  clover,   yet  an  ample   crop  of 
other  grasses  succeeded, which  viewed  as  manures 
would  have  been  equally  valuable;  the  quantity, 
not  species  of  vegetable  only,  being  the  deside- 
ratum among  fanners,  who  raise  grasses  for  live, 
or  green  manures. 

You  are  pleased  sir,  to  request,  to  be  furnished 
wilh  "notes  of  any  other  particulars  which  sub- 
sequent experience"  may  ennble  me  to  make. 
I  am  fond  of  gardening,  and  Irequcntly  amuse 
myself  in  personally  assisting  in  this  culture, 
w  hich  if  not  extended,  so  far  as  to  produce  fatigue, 
I  have  found,  conducive  to  my  health.  The  last 
summer  I  made  a  horticultnr.il  experiment  of 
the   sea-weed  as  a  manure  for  the    potato,  {sola- 


friendship. 

THOMAS  GRIFFIN. 
Dr.  JOHX  ADAMS,  Secretary  of  the  ? 
Agricultural  Society  of  Virginia.        5 

TO    THE    EDITOR. 

dated — York-Toivn,  Firg-.  May  26t/i,  1819 

MY    GOOD    sill, 

Your  polite  favour  of  the  26th  ultimo,  was 
duly  received  ;  for  which,  and  the  several  num 
bers  of  your  valuable  and  interesting  paper  the 
("  American  Farmer")  which  accompanied  it, 
accept  I  pray  you,  my  sincere  thanks.  Such 
publications  as  you  are  now  engaged  in,  cannoi 
fail  to  be  beneficial  to  society,  if  the  friends 
agriculture,  and  the  practical  portion  of  our  hus- 
bandmen, will  comnunicate  the  results  of  tliei 
efforts,  and  experience.  It  i-,  a  melancholy  truth, 
that  the  votaries  of  Ceres,  have  too  long  slum- 
bered in  the  dormiiy,  of  (at  least  apparent)  indo- 
lence ;  certainly  they  have  too  long  withheld 
from  society,  the  light  they  might  have  afforded, 
rhe  establishuKnl  of  state  agricultural  societies, 
will  probably  arouse  them  from  their  sloth,  and  I 
hope,  (with  you)  dissipate  their  reluctance  to 
appear  before  tiie  public.     The  state  of,  almost 

hopeless  exhaustion,  to  which  a  continued  series  ««m    tuberosum.)     I  planted    twenty   hills  with 
of  bad  husbandry,  had  nearly   reduced  a  large  potatoes,  with  the  sea-weed  av  the  bottom  ;  ivhich 


portion  ol  tile  country  around  me,  had  drawn  my 
attention  to  the  suDject  of  manures,  and  particu- 
larly to  the    kelp  or  sea  weed,  vviili   which,   our 
ivers  near  tne  Chesiipeake  abound;   niv  expe 


weed  had  previously  passed  through  my  stables, 
as  litter  for  my  horses.  Twenty  hills  more,  were 
planted  with  the  kelp,  fresh  from  the  river, 
("wenty  other  hills  were  planted,  and  the  com- 


riments  exceeded  my  most  sanguine  expecta-;mon  cow-pen  manure  used,  another  twenty  hills 
lions,  and  tiiough  I  was  aware,  that  the  conimu-|wcre  planted  with  the  ashes  from  a  vessel,  from 
nications  of  thtm,  to  the  Agricultural  Society  ol'which  lie  had  been  drawn.  The  lixivium  had 
Virginia,  would  be  uninteresting  to  a  large  por-;been  drained  from  tlie  ashes,  some  time,  and  the 
tiou  ot  Hie  members ;  yet  it  miglit  possibly  find  ashes  were  obliged  to  be  pulverized,  before  ap- 
he  way  to  tnat  section  of  the  state,  where  thisplication  to  the  hill.  They  were  (each  parcel) 
manure  coidd  be  procured,  and  thus  my  object, cultivated  in  the  same  manner,  and  on  the  same 
oe  answered.     Tne  notice  you  have  proposed  to'soil,  a  light  loam  ;  the   potato  planted    with  the 


lake  of  this   communication,    demand 
knowledgments. 


my    ac-  cow  manure  rose  earlier,  and  maintained  a  supe- 
rior luxuriance  of  top,  or  vine,  over  all  the  rest; 


I  will  now  answer,  as  far  as  my  experiencejthe  stalk  of  the  potato,  which  had  been  manured 
will  permit  me,  the  queries  contained  in  your|u'iih  the  kelp  from  the  stable,  presented  a  health- 
letter. —  1st,  I  have  no  data  on  which  to  form  ajier  appearance,  in  size,  and  colour,  than  either  of 
decided  opinion  of  the  efficts  of  gypsum  on  land  the  others;  I  carefully  watched  their  growth, 
to  which  the  kelp  has  been  applied.  I  have'and  when  the  stalk  by  its  declining,  or  rather 
hitherto  made  no  experiments  of  the  combinedjdecay,  evinced  the  time  of  maturity  of  the  vege- 


effccts  of  these  manures,  l>ut  I  am  induced  to  be 
iieve,  their  agency   would  not  be  so  beneficial  ; 
because  the  muriates  of  soda,  we  find  in  the  sea- 
weed, if  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  siil 
phate  of  lime,  or  plaster  of  paris  ;  might  by  this 
direct  combination,  destroy  the  active  properties 
of  the   gypsum,  or    plaster.     2dly,  Nor   can    I 
think,  that  the  kelp  and  plaster  act  in  the  same 
way  ;  the  active  agent  of  tiie  sra-M  ecd,  being  the 
muriate  of  so  !a,  wilh  which  it  aho'inds  partioular- 
y  when  fresh  ;  that  of  the  plaster  el"  paris,  bcin(> 
lulphatc  of  liinc.      I   am  sir,  no  chymist,  and 
hazard  the  above  opinions  with  mtich  hesitat 
odly,  Vou  inquire  if  pl'sler  of  paris,  ac's  ben 


table,  I  had  the  whole  dug,  and  eacn  separately 
measured.  The  product  from  the  hills  manured 
with  kelp  from  the  stable,  was  one  fourth  greater 
than  either  of  the  other  parcels  ;  the  jiotatocs 
were  considerably  larger  though  fewer  in  num- 
ber ;  and  when  dressed  for  the  table,  were,  dryer 
(or  as  it  is  commonly  termed,  more  mealy)  man 
those  taken  from  either  of  the  other  hills.  In 
number  (not  in  size)  the  cow-penned  hills  far 
exceeded.  The  produce  from  the  hilis  where  the 
other  manures  were  used,  was  large  and  nearly 
qual.  I  thus  found  by  this  small  experiment, 
that  either  of  these  manures  were  valuable  in 
the  ciiltuie  o!  ii.c  ^    tato,  but  especially  the  kelp; 
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wliicii  had  passed  ihrougli  tlie  stable  ;  and  I  have 
been  enabled  to  account  for  the  i^viperinri'y  of 
the  kelp  fiom  the  stable,  only  from  the  combi- 
ned effects  of  the  salt  or  muriate  of  soda  which 
the  sea-weed  contains,  and  the  volatile  salts  and 
nitre  which  it  had  imbibed  while  in  the  stable, 
■which  appear  to  have  had  an  early,  and  -active 
effect  upon  the  weed  ;  as,  when  the  potatoes 
were  dug,  a  much  less  quantity  was  found  of  this 
weed,  than  in  the  hills  where  the  wet  weed  from 
the  river  had  been  deposited,  and  consequently 
a  greater  decomposition  of  the  vegetable  matter 
had  taken  place.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  kelp 
passing  through  a  stable,  or  farm  pen,  will  be 
ibund  an  invaluable  manure,  for  all  grain  crops, 
as  well  as  bulbous  rooted  vegetables  ;  and  with 
this  manure,  I  should  be  much  disposed  to  con- 
test the  palm  for  the  Solatium  Tuberonn//i,  with 
the  wonderful  Ruta  Baga,  as  food,  of  greater 
nutrition  for  man,  as  well  as  animals.  The  ef- 
fects of  the  sea-weed  will  be  felt,  as  long  after 
it  has  passed  through  the  farm  pen,  as  if  it  were 
applied  to  the  soil  fresh  from  the  river  ;  but 
where  it  abounds  as  tnuch  as  it  does  on  the  shores 
of  the  Chesapeake,  and  her  tributary  streams,  no 
difficulty  can  arise  in  continually  procuring  a 
successive  supply  ;  and  the  farmer  whose  indus 
try  shall  lead  him  to  the  use  of  this  weed  will, 
I  am  sure,  soon  find  himself  amply  remunerated 
for  his  labour,  and  encouraged  to  persevere  in  its 
use — I  should  certaily  prefer  its  passage  through 
a  farm  pen  ;  an  earlier  effect  wil^  be  the  one 
consequence  ;  and  imbibing  active  agents  from 
the  animal  foeccs,  will  be  another  ;  thus  increas 
ing  its  value,  as  an  active  pabulum  for  vegetable 
productions. 

I  fear,  sir,  I  shall  have  transgressed,  by  this 
prolix  communication.  Soon  after  I  received 
your  letter,  I  was  called  from  home  upon  neces- 
sary business,  which  has  been  the  cause  of  delay, 
in  answering  it ;  and  which  I  hope  will  be  deem- 
ed sufficiently  exculpatory  of  me, from  the  charge 
of  designed  neglect.  Prior  to  the  reception  of 
your  letter,  I  had  procured  some  piaster  of  Paris 
for  the  purposes  of  experiment.  I  have  been 
recently  engaged  in  some  experiments  with  sea- 
weed, plaster,  unslacked  lime,  and  marl,  differ 
ently  united,  and  applied  ;  these  have  been,  upon 
the  present  growing  crop  of  corn  ;  as  yet  no  ef 
fects  are  visible  ;  if  any  valuable,  should  arise 
(if  desired)  they  will  be  communicated.  I  la 
iTient  that  you  have  thought  it  necessary  to  apo- 
logise. As  members  of  the  same  great  family 
we  are  bound  to  afford  any  light  or  information 
we  may  possess,  to  each  other,  and  to  the  com 
munity,  by  which  its  prosperity  may  be  advanced. 
My  feeble  aid  shall  not  be  withheld. 

Be   pleased   to  accept  the   assurances  of  re 
spect,  of  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

TH.  GPvIFFIN. 

J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 

FOR   THE    AMERICAN   FARMER. 

DOMESTIC  M.-^NUF.XCTURES. 


In  comparing  the  population  of  the  country, 
with  the  quantity  and  quality  of  its  lands,  every 
one  must  acknowledge,  that  there  is  room  enough 
to  admit  of  a  great  increase  of  husbandmen,  not 
only  for  the  settlement  of  places  entirely  uncul- 
tivated, but  also  for  the  good  culture  of  those  al- 
ready settled.  But  cannot  manufactures  flourish 
in  the  United  States,  until  there  shall  not  be  found 
in  the  wide  waste,  between  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
Pacific,  a  single  spot  capable  of  admitting  an  ad- 
ditional cultivator  ?  Who  d,are  say,  that  millions 
of  civilized  people  will  relapse  to  the  savage 
slate  of  the  Indians  of  the  forests,  and  wear  the 
unmanufactured  skins  of  wild  beasts  ?  And  yet 
such  must  be  the  case,  unless  somebody  can  di- 
vine the  ways  and  means  of  paying  foreigners  for 
cotton,  woollen,  and  linen  goods,  enough  to  sa- 
tisfy their  demand,  in  a  state  of  civilization  and 
taste  for  dress. 

There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  procuring  hands 
notwithstanding  the  facility  of  entering  upon 
agricultural  pursuits. 

In  the  great  mass  of  population,  there  is  no 


inconsiderable  number  of  persons,  incapable  of|beauty  to  the  system.     We  have  already  many 


.A'b  3. 

The  practicability  of  success,  in  Domestic 
iManufactuics,  has  been  thought  doubtful,  on 
account  of  a  supposed  scarcilt/  of  hanch  in  the 
United  States. 


:ould  daily  accomplish  the  work  of  above  eighty 
men.  The  shearers  resisted  its  use,  because  it 
deprived  them  of  the  employment  to  which  they 
were 'accustomed.  What  a  capital  thing  would 
this  machine  be  for  the  United  States  ! 

Foreigners  would  nearly  or  quite  supply  the 
requisite  manual  labour.  We  are  told  that  1800 
are  weekly  landing  on  our  shores,  a  majority  of 
whom  are  probably  mechanics  of  some  kind, 
and  many,  especially  of  the  English  and  Irish 
emigrants,  are  doubtless,  spinners,  weavers,  cloth- 
ers,  dyers,  &c.  We  hear  that  multitudes  are 
thrown  out  of  employment  in  England,  who,  in 
spite  of  the  restrictive  law  of  non-expatriation, 
will  find  their  way  to  the  United  States,  even  if 
they  are  obliged  to  come  through  France,  as  up- 
wards of  500  lately  did.  They  will  cheerfully 
enter  into  factories  if  opportunity  be  offered 
them.  The  encouragement  of  Domestic  Ma- 
nufactures would  not  only  give  employment  to 
foreigners  compelled  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the 
United  States,  but  would  invite  and  draw  hither 
men   of  skill  and    capital  to   add   strength   and 


performing  the  labours  in  agriculture,  and  yet 
capable  of  rendering  essential  services  in  various 
departments  of  manufactures.  Women,  chil- 
dren, of  both  sexes,  and  men  rendered  infirm  by 
age  or  other  causes  might  be  found,  in  numbers, 
sufficient  to  perform  a  large  part  of  the  manual 
labour  requisite  in  manufacturing  cotton,  wool, 
and  flax  ;  while  necessity,  humanity  or  custom 
would  exclude  them  from  agricultural  employ- 
ments. More  than  one  half  of  the  persons,  em- 
ployed in  the  cotton  factories  of  Great  Britain, 
are  women  and  children.  And  here  we  cannot 
but  remark,  that  this  peculiar  attribute  of  manu- 
factures, is  alone,  on  the  principal  of  economy, 
sufficient  to  balance  all  objections,  that  can  be 
made  to  the  policy  of  encouraging  them.  How 
important  it  is  to  furnish  a  very  useful  employ- 
ment to  a  vast  number  of  individuals,  who,  with- 
out it,  must  live  in  idleness  and  mischief,  devour- 
ing tlie  fruits  of  industry,  and  corrupting  the 
morals  of  society  !  At  the  low  wages  of  fifty 
dollars  per  annum,  the  annual  value  of  one  mil- 
ion  of  persons  would  be  fifty  millions  of  dollars 
a  sum  equal  to  above  half  of  the  national  debt  ! 
Machinery  might  be  more  extensively  used  in 
the  United  Stales  than  in  any  other  country  in 
the  world.  It  would  be  attended  with  the  great- 
est possible  advantage  without  the  least  disadvan- 
tage; If  there  be  a  scarcity  of  hands,  it  would 
supply  the  want  of  them  ;  and  there  could  be 
no  workmen  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the 
introduction  and  use  of  it — none  to  suffer  and 
growl  for  being  deprived  of  the  means  of  subsist- 
L-nce.  The  streams,  in  every  state,  and  in  almost 
every  county  in  the  Union,  abound  with  povver- 
ful  water  falls.  The  country  affords  an  abun- 
dance of  wood,  coal,  and  other  combustible  ma- 
terials, necessary  for  the  production  of  steam 
Machines,  used  as  extensively  as  they  might  be, 
would  almost  entirely  supercede  the  necessity  of 
any  manu.il  labour,except  that  which  women  and 
children  are  adequate  to  perform.  It  should  be 
considered,  that  the  mechanic  powers  would  be 
a  vast  capital  to  the  nation.  For  while  they 
would  consume  neither  meat,  drink,  nor  cloth- 
ing, they  would  perform  the  work  of  a  vast  num- 
;ber  of  hands.  There  was  lately  invented  in 
France,  a   machine  for  shearing   cloth,  vvhicl 


honourable  examples  of  the  success  of  foreigners 
engaged  in  the  useful  arts  among  us.  The  gen- 
tlemen Duponts,  on  the  Brandywine,  near  Wil- 
mington in  Delaware,  have  rendered  that  stream 
as  famous  for  its  factories,  as  it  is  for  the  battles 
fought  there  by  the  heroes  of  the  revolution. 
We  need  not  look  beyond  our  own  city.  Barker's 
foundery,  in  North  Calvert  Street,  has  been  rais- 
ed in  a  few  years  to  its  present  state,  by  a  fo- 
eigner,  who  came  to  this  country  pennyless  and 
friendless.  A  noble  example  of  the  prosperity 
of  industry,  honesty,  and  economy  !  We  quote 
the  following  article,  from  Niles'  Weekly  Regis- 
ter, of  Saturday  29th  ult.  "  One  of  the  largest 
factories,  at  Leeds,  has  recently  been  shut  up, 
and  several  hundred  hands,  in  consequence,  turn- 
ed out  of  employ.  The  proprietor  is  about  to 
remove  to  the  United  States,  to  resume  his  la- 
bours on  an  extensive  scale."  Glorious  news  ! 
Let  him  be  received  with  a  hearty  welcome. 
Such  an  accession  will  be  of  more  real  service 
to  the  coilntry,  than  all  the  banks  it  contains ; 
more  than  even  all  the  speeches  of  congress,  du- 
ring the  last  session. 

In  the  cities  and  towns  on  tlie  Atlantic,  there 
are  thousands  who  will  be  compelled  to  abandon 
their  residence,  unless  they  be  furnished  with 
some  means  of  subsistence  more  than  commerce, 
without  manufactures,  can  afford.  Many,  hav- 
ing practised  mechanic  arts,  would  be  better  ca- 
pable and  more  inclined  to  labour  in  the  con- 
struction and  management  of  manufacturing 
powers,  than  in  the  business  of  clearing  and  cul- 
tivating lands. 

Some  part  of  the  United  States  are  pretty 
thickly  settled,  and  could  spare  from  agricultural 
pursuits,  many  hands,  who  would  rather  engage 
in  factories  on  the  spot  of  their  nativity,  among 
their  friends  and  relations,  than  go  far  from 
home,  to  cultivate  the  waste  lands  of  the  west. 

Whatever  charms  there  may  be  in  rural  scenes. 
It  would  seem,  that  they  have  not  been  hitherto 
irri:sistibly  atlraclivc.  Our  cities  and  towns 
have  been  filled  with  tradesmen  and  professional 
men,  with  no  very  bright  prospects  ;  while  the 
productions  of  the  soil  bore  a  very  high  price. 
And  what  additional  attractions  will  agriculture 
holdout  to  the  loversof  grain,  when  wheat  flour  is 
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four  or  five  dollars  per  barrel,  corn  meal  at  aboui 
forty  or  fifty  cents  a  bushel,  cotton  at  twelve  oi 
fifteen  cents  a  pound,  and  other  articles  at  the 
same  rate  ;  with  no  prospect  of  better  prices. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  seems  by  no  mean^ 
imposible,  that  even  cultivators  shoidd  turn  theii 
hands  to  manufactures. 

OPIFICI  AMICUS. 


THE  MURRIAN, 

DISEASE    INCIDENT   TO    HORNED 
A'O.    ///. 


CATTLE. 


TO  THE   EDITOR  OF  THE   AMERICAN  FARMER, 


Sir — Having  stated  summarily  my  impressions 
of  the  cause,  character  and  treatment  of  the  ob- 
structed bowels,  in  the  cattle  of  Pennsylvania 
I  will  now  trouble  you  with  those  of  what  the 
jMurrian  really  is,  and  some  explanatory  remarks. 
Tlie  term  iXIurrian,  if  its  history  is  looked  over 
in  connexion  with  that  of  epidemics  among  black 
cattle,  will  perhaps  be  found  applicable  to  them 
only  in  a  low  form  of  fever,  with  strong  tendency 
to  inflammation  and  mortification  in  various  vita 
organs,  the  bowels  especially,  and  not  properly 
referable  to  any  local  or  casual  disease.  The 
Penns)  Ivania  disease  not  beinp;  epidemic,  the  ap 
plication  of  the  term  Murrian  to  it,  is  falling  in 
wilh  the  practical  misuse  of  that  term. 

A  disease  frequent  among  cattle  in  England 
called  Foul  Waier,  appears  similar  to  that  of  the 
Pennsylvania  disease.  Dr.  Darwin,  referring  to 
it  as  notorious,  without  describing  it  in  his  Zoo- 
nomia,  class  i.  ii.  1,  7,  under  the  head  Haiiior- 
hagia  Kenuni^  says,  "  Cows  are  subject  to  bloody 
urine,  called  foul  water,  by  the  farmers  ;  in  this 
disease  60  grains  of  opium,  with  or  without  as 
much  rust  of  iron,  given  twice  a  day  in  a  ball 
mixed  with  flour  and  water,  or  warm  ale,  are  1 
believe,  an  efficacious  remedy,  to  which  how- 
ever, sliould  be  added,  two  quarts  of  barley  or 
oats  twice  a  day,  and  a  cover  at  night,  if  the  wea- 
ther be  cold  ;"  evidently  considering  it  a  local 
disease  arising  from  some  specific  cause,  which 
he  does  not  intimate,  and  precribing  a  remedy, 
which  I  have  suggested  as  applicable  to  its  last 
stage,  and  in  which  stage  only  he  may  have  con- 
sidered or  administered  it,  in  consequence  of  the 
early  symtoms  having  been  overlooked,  as  must 
often  occur  in  brute  animal  diseases.  Under  the 
head  Festis  or  Plague,  class,  ii.  1,  3,  13,  Dr 
Darwin  notices  what  is  no  doubt  the  true  epide 
ITiic  Murrian,  as  follows  : 

The  /testis  vaccina,  or  disease  amongst  the 
cows,  which  afflicted  this  island  about  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  seems  to  have  been  a  contagious  fever 
with  great  arterial  deljility  ;  as  in  some  of  them, 
in  the  latter  stage  of  the  disease,  an  emphysema, 
could  often  be  lelt  in  some  parts,  which  evinced 
a  considerble  progress  of  gangrene  beneath  the 
skin.  In  the  sensitive  inirriiated  fevers  of  thcsr 
animals,  I  suppose  about  sixty  grains  of  opium, 
with  two  ounces  of  extract  of  oak-bark,  every 
six  hours,  would  supply  them  with  an  eflicacious 
medicine  ;  to  which  might  be  added  thirty  grains 
of  vitriol  of  iron,  if  any  tendency  to  bloody  urine 
should  appear  to  which  this  animal  is  liable 
The  method  of  preventing  the  infection  from 
Bprcading,  if  it  shuuld  ever  again  find  access  to 


this  island  would  be  immediately  to  obtain  an  or- 
der from  government  to  prrvent  any  cattle  from 
being  removed  which  were  found  within  five 
miles  of  the  place,  supposed  to  be  infcled,  fo' 
a  few  days  ;  till  the  certainty  of  the  existence  of 
the  pestilence  could  he  ascertained,  by  a  commit- 
tee of  medical  people.  As  soon  as  this  was  as- 
certained, all  the  cattle  within  fiv<,  miles  of  the 
place  should  be  immediately  slaughtered,  and 
consumed  within  the  circumscribed  district;  and 
their  hides  put  into  lime-water,  before  proper 
inspectors. 

Larrey's  Memoirs,  by  Dr.  Hall,  vol.  ii.  p,  85. 
gives  the  history  of  a  similar  epidemic  in  Italy, 
in  1 793,  sweeping  as  it  were  in  a  torrent  tlirovigli 
the  whole  brute  creation  of  the  country.  In  it 
obstructed  bowels  was  a  leading  symtom  and  the 
yielding  of  them  on  the  third  day,  attended 
by  cutaneous  perspiration  was  always  favour- 
able, while  on  tlie  contrary,  under  continued  ob- 
struction "  the  abdomen  became  inflated,  the 
hair  dry  and  stiff,  and  easily  disengaged  by  the 
fingers ;  the  strength  failed  ;  the  ears  became 
withered  and  pendant.  Cutaneous  perspiration 
ceased,  the  breath  grew  fetid,  respiration  diffi 
cidt,  the  animal  tottered,  and  if  it  fell,  had  not 
power  to  rise.  Sometimes  at  this  second  period, 
the  intestines  relaxed  spontaneously,  for  the  co 
pious  discharge  of  a  black  fetid  excrement 
To  this  succeeded  an  almost  constant  dysenie- 
rick  flux  of  blackish,  bloody  matter,  equ-dlly  fe- 
tid ;  the  debility  increased,  and  the  animal  died 
Malignant  tumors  appeared  sometimes  on  cows 
near  the  udder."  Bleeding  early  was  useful, 
and  if  delayed,  proved  very  injurious.  Other 
correct  histories  might  be  adduced,  exhibiting 
the  same  character  and  course  of  diseass,  while 
numerous  writers  are  found  even  of  some  re- 
pute, describing  badly,  and  treating  worse,  these 
nd  other  diseases  confusedly  as  Murrian,  under 
the  titles  Murrian  in  the  guts,  in  the  throat,  in 
hog,  dry  Murrian,  Sec.  The  above  references 
and  explanations  may  tend  in  some  degree  to 
show  what  the  Murrian  really  is,  and  what  it  may 
be  readily  mistaken  for,  and  thereby  lead  to  cor- 
rect present  mistakes  and  to  encounter  future 
evils.  I  am  not  aware,  that  such  a  disease  ever 
has  or  can  prevail  in  America,  but  comparing 
our  climate  with  those  congenial  to  it,  such  an 
event  would  not  be  deemed  impossible,  and  could 
not  fail  to  prove  vastly  calamitous  in  the  present 
crude  state  of  our  knowledge  of  these  matters 
Every  climate,  however,  has  its  epidemics,  and 
in  the  present  state  of  general  science,  it  is  cer 
tainly  a  deep  opprobrium  to  any  civilized  coun 
try  lobe  unacquainted  with  those  at  least,  wl)ich 
belong  to  it.  The  Murrian,  as  here  viewed, 
has  been  generally  described  as  possessing  a  pe- 
culiarity almost  sufficient  to  characterize  it,  viz 
invading  almost  indiscriminately  all  orders  of 
animals,  contrary  to  the  general  principal,  that 
each  race,  has  at  least  its  peculiar  e[)idemic  dis 
cases — Init  the  existence  of  such  a  peculiarity 
may  well  be  question-d,  not  only  on  account 
of  its  deviation  from  the  general  law,  but  in 
the  facts  that  the  specific  structure,  habits  and 
suscepiibilities  of  each  race,  precludes  such  a 
pervading  influence,  and  that  if  it  did  not,  the  saine 
causes  so  diversely  applied  must  necessarily 
produce   different  effects  or  forms  of  disease. 


kinds  of  animals,  goes  so  far,  that  numerous 
agents,  deadly  poisonous  to  some,  are  nutritive 
to  others,  as  the  water  hemlock,  to  cows  and 
goats,  Sec.     See  Anderson's  Agriculture,  vol.  ii. 

56. 

A  universal  mortality  then  cannot  well  be 
ascribed  to  a  specific  catise  and  may  be  other- 
wise accounted  for.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  seems  strange,  that  Dr.  Darwin  should  class  a 
'•  Pe-itis  Vaccina"  murrian  or  plague  in  cattle, 
under  the  head  "  Featis "  or  plague  in  the 
Innnan  species,  especially  as  the  region  of  the 
Nile,  the  nest  and  nursery  of  the  plague,  is  so 
fabulously  prolific,  of  brute  animals  as  to  have 
ascribed  to  its  waters  foecundaling  properties. 
That  Larrey  should  consider  the  human  species 
susceptible  of  brute  animal  contagion  in  Iialy, 
notoiiously  the  elysiimi  of  human  health,  and  a 
Pandora  box  to  tliat  of  the  brutes — or  that  our 
Dr.  Jiiisk  should  identify  the  yellow  water  of 
horses  with  bilious  remittents,  when  the  marshes, 
the  factory,  and  reservoir  of  them,  habitually  pro- 
vide luxuriant  bed  and  board  for  the  beast.  And 
may  not  the  father  of  poetry  have  displayed  more 
science  in  it,  than  skill  in  surgery,  when  he  con- 
solidated the  brute  and  human  diseases  of  the 
Grecian  camp  into  one  epidemic,  seeing  that  in 
fact  all  climates,  in  their  influences  on  healtii,  are 
universally  favourable  to  them.  How  else  could 
it  happen,  that  through  the  long  annals  of  the 
world,  and  black  catalogue  of  epidemics,  a  com- 
mon mortality  should  rarely  concur  in  them  ; 
that  even  when  human  havoc  was  so  wide  and  so 
awful-^ 

"  That  o'er  the  friendless  bier  no  rites  were  read. 
"  No  dirge  slow  chanted,  and  no  pall  outspread." 

Still  every  creeping  thing  should  pass  the  fiery 
ordeal  unhurt.  The  simple  cause  seems  to  be 
that  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  the  seasons  which 
cause  it  are  conducive  to  the  health  of  brutes, 
and  destructive  to  that  of  man. 


FRI  DAY,    JUNE    II,   1819. 


INTERESTING  EXTRACTS. 


Roman  Agriculture— Gibbin  ; 
culture — Abbe  Barthelemy  ; 
culture — Governor  Clinton. 


Athenian  Agri- 
American  Agri- 


It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  our  country  to 
look  upon  Agriculture  as  a  grovelling,  vulgar 
pursuit.  Thus  men  of  fortune  have  devoted 
their  best  educated  children,  to  what  are  em- 
phatically termed,  the  "  Learned  Professions," 
leaving  to  the  most  neglected  and  illiterate,  the 
cares  and  the  interests  of  husbandry.  Fortunate- 
ly for  the  reputation,  not  to  say  the  salvation  of 
the  republic,  we  begin  to  form  a  more  just  esti- 
mate of  the  dignity  and  the  rational  and  varied 
delights  of  agriculture.  We  begin  to  see,  that 
the  most  beautiful  and  enlightening  sciences  are 
connected  with,  and  necessary  to,  the  successful 
operations  of  the  plough  and  the  pruning  hook, 
if  there  be  any,  who,  entertaining  false  estimates 
of  its  true  character,  as  a  science,  still  refuse  to 
educate  their  sons  with  a  view  to  the  pursuits  of 
This  character  in  the  constitution  of  different/agriculture,  as  an  honourable  and  elegant  voca- 
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tion,  we  would  reconimend  to  their  perusal,  the 
following  extracts,  to  show,  that  some  of  the 
greatest  and  most  eloquent  historians  and  states- 
men, in  different  ai>es  and  countries,  have  not 
thought  the  subject  unworthy  of  their  attention; 
and  to  show  that  such  incjiiiries  are  not  incompa- 
tible with  splendid  proficiency  in  other  branches 
of  knowledge. 


neighbourhood  of  uie  sea,  were  insensibly  ex 
ploded  by  industry  and  experience.  The  culti- 
vation of  flax  was  transported  from  Egypt  to 
Gaul,  and  enriched  the  whole  country,  however 
it  might  impoverish  the  particular  lands  on  which 
it  was  sown.  The  use  of  artificial  grasses  be- 
came familiar  to  the  farmers  both  ol  Italy  and 
the  provinces  particularly  the  Lucerne,  whicli 
derived  its  name  and  origin  from  Media.  The 
assured  supply  of  wholesome  and  plentiful  food 
Tor  the  cattle  during  winter,  multiplied  the  num 
ber  of  the  flocks  and  herds,  which  in  their  turn 
contributed  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  To  ail 
tliese  improvements  may  be  added  an  assiduous 
attention  to  mines  and  fisheries,  which,  by  em 
ploying  a  multitude  of  laborious  hands,  serve  to 
increase  the  pleasures  of  the  rich,  and  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  poor.  The  elegant  treatise  of 
Columella  describes  the  advanced  state  of  the 
Spanish  husbandry,  under  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
and  it  may  be  observed,  that  those  famines  which 
so  frequently  afflicted  the  infant  republic,  were 
seldom  or  never  experienced  by  the  extensive 
empire  of  Rome.  The  accidental  scarcity,  in 
any  single  province,  was  immediately  relieved 
by  the  plenty  of  its  more  fortunate  neighbours. 

Agriculture  is  the  foundation  of  manufactures, 
since  the  productions  of  nature  are  the  materials 
of  art.  Under  the  Roman  empire,  the  labour  of 
an  industrious  and  ingenious  people  was  various- 
ly, but  incessantly  employed,  in  the  service  of 
the  rich.  In  their  dress,  their  table,  their  houses 
and  their  furniture,  the  favourites  of  fortune  unit 


line  Irom  Frisby  Tilgh*ian,  Ebq.  ct  Washing- 
ton County,  with  whose  name  and  place  of  abode, 
the  idea  of  rich  land  and  skilful  farming  is  al- 
ways associated.  His  communication  was  made 
-It  our  particular  request,  and  gives  a  minute  ac- 
ount  of  the  produce  of  his  farm,  and  the  pre- 
cise course  of  its  cultivation. 

We  are  favoured  also,  under  a  late  request, 
by  that  veteran  patriot,  James  H.  IVI'Culi.och,  the 
Collector  of  this  Port,  with  a  communication  of 
his  experience,  as  to  the  cultivation,  qualities 
and  value,  of  several  kinds  of  artificial  grasses  ; 
and 

We  are  very  much  pleased,  in  giving  notice 
of  the  receipt  of  No.  l,of  a  promised  series  of 
essays,  on  tlic  raising  of  hedges,  or  live  fences. 

Agricola  will  accept  our  sincere  acknowledg- 
ments, for  taking  up  the  subject  of  the  slate  of 
Agriculture,  in  the  lower  counties  of  Maryland. 
The  theme  is  a  fruitful  one,  and  we  are  glad  to 
find  it  in  such  competent  hands — though  we 
could  not  have  supposed  the  writer  could  have 
found  leisure,  in  the  midst  of  professional  busi- 
ness, to  investigate  this  interesting  subject  so 
thoroughly,  as  he  seems  to  have  done. 


Present  Prices  of  Country  Produce, 

IN    THE    BALTIMORE   MARKET. 

Tobacco. — Since  the  old  crop  was  sold   off, 


after  the  war,  tliere  has  never  been,  at  one  time, 

as  much  tobacco  for  sale  in  this  market. — The 

mention  of  this  fact,  with  a  few  actual  sales  vvith- 

ed  every  refinement  of  conveniency,  of  eleganceJin  the    last  week,  giving  names  and  filaces,  will 


EXTRACT  NO.  I....O;6Ao7!. 

"  Whatever  evils  either  reason  or  declamation 
have  imputed  to  extensive  empire,  the  power  ol 
Rome  was  attended  with  some  beneficial  conse- 
quences to  mankind  ;  and  the  same  freedom  of 
intercourse  which  extended  the  vices,  diffused 
likewise  the  improvements,  of  social  life. 

In  the  more  remote  ages  of  antiquity,  the  world 
was  unqually  divided.  The  east  was  in  the  im- 
memorial possession  of  arts  and  luxury  ;  whilst 
the  west  was  inhabited  by  rude  and  warlike  bar- 
barians, who  either  disdained  agriculture,  or  to 
whons  it  was  totally  unknown.  Under  the  pro 
tection  of  an  established  government,  the  pro- 
ductions of  happier  climates,  and  the  industry  of 
more  civilized  nations,  were  gradually  introduc 
ed  into  the  western  countries  of  Europe,  and 
the  natives  were  encouraged  by  an  open  and  pro- 
fitable commerce,  to  multiply  the  former,  as  well 
as  to  improve  the  latter.  It  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  articles,  either 
of  the  animal  or  the  vegetable  reign,  which  were 
successively  imported  into  Europe,  from  Asia 
and  Egypt;  but  ic  will  not  be  unworthy  of  the 
dignity,  and  much  less  of  the  utility,  of  an  histo- 
rical work,  slightly  to  touch  on  a  few  of  the  prin- 
cipal heads.  1.  Almost  all  the  flowers,  the 
herbs,  and  the  fruits,  that  grow  in  European  gar- 
dens, are  of  foreign  extraction,  which,  in  many 
cases,  is  betrayed  even  by  their  names  :  the  ap 
pie  was  a  native  of  Italy,  and  when  the  Romans 
had  tasted  the  richer  flavour  of  the  apricot,  the 
peach,  the  pomegranate,  the  citron,  and  the 
orange,  they  contented  themselves  with  apply 
ing  to  all  these  new  fruits  the  common  denomin 
ation  of  apple,  discriminating  them  froin  each 
other  by  the  additional  epithet  of  their  country. 
In  the  time  of  Homer,  the  vine  grew  wild  in  the 
island  of  Sicily,  and  most  probably  in  the  adja 
cent  continent ;  but  it  was  not  improved  by  the 
skill,  nor  did  it  afford  a  liquor  grateful  to  the 
taste  of  the  savage  inhabitants.  A  thousand  years 
afterwards,  Italy  could  boast,  that  of  the  fore- 
score  most  generous  and  celebrated  wines,  more 
than  two-thirds  were  produced  from  her  soil. 
The  blessing  was  soon  communicated  to  the 
Narbonncse  province  of  Gaul;  but  so  intense 
was  the  cold  to  the  north  of  the  Cevennes,  that 
in  the  time  of  Strabo,  it  was  thought  impossible 
to  ripen  the  grapes  in  tliose  parts  of  Gaul.  This 
difficulty,  however,  was  gradually  van(]uished 
and  there  is  some  reason  to  believe,  that  the  vine 
yards  of  Burgundy  are  as  old  as  the  age  of  the 
Antonies.  The  olive,  in  the  western  world,  fol- 
lowed the  progress  of  peace,  of  which  it  was 
considered  as  the  symbol.  Two  centuries  after 
the  foundation  of  Rome,  both  Italy  and  Africa 
were  strangers  to  that  useful  plant;  it  was  na- 
tuializedin  those  countries;  and  at  length  carri- 
ed into  the  heart  of  Spain  and  (iaul.  The  timid 
errors  of  the  ancients,  that  it  re(iuired  a  certain 
degree   of  heat,  and  could  only  fl(!urish  in  the  ing  subjects  of  our  paper.      Amongst   othcrh,|  BALTIMUUE,  PUBLISHED  liV  J.  s.  SKiXNEK. 


and  of  splendour,  whatever  could  sooth  their 
pride,  or  gratify  their  sensuality.  Such  refine- 
ments, under  the  odious  name  of  luxury,  have 
been  arraigned  by  the  moralists  of  every  age, 
and  it  might  perhaps  be  more  conducive  to  the 
virtue,  as  well  as  happiness  of  mankind,  if  all 
possessed  the  necessaries,  and  none  the  super- 
fluities of  life.  But  in  the  present  imperfect 
condition  of  society,  luxury,  though  it  may  pro- 
ceed from  vice  or  folly,  seems  to  be  the  only 
means  that  can  correct  the  unequal  distribution 
of  property.  The  diligent  mechanic,  and  the 
skilful  artist,  who  have  obtained  no  share  in  the 
division  of  the  earth,  receive  a  voluntary  tax 
from  the  possessors  of  land;  and  the  latter  are 
prompted,  by  a  sense  of  interest,  to  improve  those 
estates,  with  whose  produce  they  may  purchase 
additional  pleasure.  This  operation,  the  parti 
cular  effects  of  which  are  felt  in  every  society 
acted  with  much  more  diffusive  energy  in  the 
Roman  world.  The  provinces  would  soon  have 
been  exhausted  of  their  wealth,  if  the  manufac- 
tures and  commerce  of  luxury  had  not  insensibl) 
restored  to  the  industrious  subjects,  the  sums 
which  were  exacted  from  them  by  the  arms  and 
authority  of  Rome.  As  long  as  the  circulation 
was  confined  within  the  bounds  of  the  empire,  it 
impressed  the  political  macliine  with  a  new  de- 
gree of  activity,  and  its  consequences,  some- 
times beneficial,  could  never  become 
cious." 


perm 


enable  the  planter  to  form  an  idea  of  the  slate  of 
the  market. — As  to  speculating  about  the  state  of 
the  market  in  Europe ; — the  present  posture  and 
future  prospect  of  affairs  in  our  own  country; 
the  causes  of  our  embarrassments,  and  the  pro- 
bability and  means  of  relief — with  a  view  to 
sagely  predicting  whether  the  article  is  likely  to 
rise  or  fall,  we  beg  leave  to  be  excused. —  We 
have  not  the  mercantile  capacity,  or  experience, 
for  it.  A  thousand  shrewd  prophecies  might 
be  made,  by  the  speculator,  to  show  that  it 
would  fait  s  and  the  Planter  may  fancy  as  many 
reasons  why  it  may  be  expected  to  rise.  Our 
province  is  with  facts,  diligently  colle  cted,  and 
honestly  detailed. 

The  fine  yellow  Tobacco,  of  Frederick  Coun- 
ty, which  has  been  selling  for  gl8,  may  be  quo- 
ted at  812. — Some  Tobacco  made  on  the  estate 
of  the  late  Lloyd  Dorsey,  on  E  k  Ridge,  sold  yes- 
terday morning,  for  5  a  g7. — ICrop  Tobacco,  3 
hogsheads,  from  Mrs.  Reynolds)'  Calvert  Coun- 
ty, sold  for  7  a  88  ;  some  made  by  B.  Essex, 
same  County,  for  5  5-8,  second;  and  §7  5-8 
crop. 

Virginia  Tobacco,  sold  by  J.  P.  Pleasants  i^ 
Son,  middling  quality,  S' — fir-st  quality,  88-50. 

Corn  50  cts.— Wheat  81  12  1-2— Rye  55,  a  70 
— Oats  50 — Eggs,  per  doz.  18  cts, — Butter,  per 
lb.  31 — Beef,  best  butcher's,  12  1-2 — Mutton, 
6  a  8  —  ^'eal,  per  quarter,  from  the  wagons,  1  2S 
a  81  50 — Potatoes,  retail,  S'  per  bushel — Green 
Peas,  per  peck,  25 — Hay  and  Straw,  each  16  a 
818 — Herrings,  per  barrel,  83,  a  little  more  than 

W'ool  Cards,  62  1-2 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS 

We  are  truly  gratified  in  acknowledging  thelthe  cost  of  barrel  and  salt 
receipt   of  several   very  interesting,  and    as  wc — Cotton  do.  62  1-2  a  75 
think,  very  valuable  communications  on  the  lead- 
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AGRICULTURE. 


From  the  Memoirs  nf  the  Pliiladelfihta  ^gricul- 
ttiral  Society. 

2S'ot\ces  t'oT  a  \o\\ug  TaTiwev, 

Particularly  one  on  Worn  Lands,  c5'c.  c5'c. 

^VITII  NOTES  BY  THE  EDITOR   OF  THE  FARMER. 

[Continued  from  No.  1 1 ,  page^84.] 

Slce/ts.  Mildew  and  Smut.  Stunted  or  Sedge 
Wheat. 
XV.  Steeps  are  highly  recommended,  as 
guards  at^ainst  the  maladies  of  ii;rain  ;  and  for 
invigorating  the  first  efforts  of  the  plant.  The 
Flemish  stn^p  of  blue  vitriol,  or  copperas,  is  said 
to  destroy  the  parasitical  plant  adhering  to  tin 
seed,  and  deemed  the  cause  of  mildenv  atid  s7nut 
See  Sir  J.  S/nc/a/r'.v  Tour  through  Flanders,!  8 15. 
But  this,  or  any  other,  does  not  always  succeed; 
and  smutiy  gram  washed  in  pure  water,  is  often 
rendered  fit  tor  sowing,  \yithout  danger  of  a  smui 
ty  crop.  There  are  so  many,  and  so  various 
opinions,  on  the  causes  of  mildew  and  smut,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  form  a  decisive  conclusion.  See. 
(among  ofners,)  2d  vol.  Philadelphia  Mtmoirsj 
164,  and  in  the  Ulli  vol.  of  the  Bath  Society  Pa- 
pers, 54,  &c.  See  article  3d,  in  which  there  is  ai 
ingenious  and  elaborate  discussion  on  the  dis 
cases  of  wheat.  Good  farming,  and  well  ma 
iiured  ground,  so  as  to  rijien  the  grain  early, 
seem  to  be  the  best  securities.  S/iri-nff  wheat 
most  commonly  esc;ipes  mildew  and  smut  ;  and 
there  arc  kinds  quite  as  good  as  winter  grain. 
Such  should  be  sought  for,  and  cultivated.  In 
England,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  the 
northern  parts  of  our  country,  summer  wheat  is 
raised  to  great  advantage.  Whether  or  not  it 
would  escape  the  Jlij  is  doubtful ;  for  flies  have 
been  found  in  plenty  in  summer  barley,  (a) 

(«)  To  del<?rmi7ie  the  ijoodness  of  needs,  the  v.'eigliing'  o 
i,'iyen  measure  of  them  may  generally  be  esteemed  a 
criterion  ;  as  it  is  known,  tli.u'  when  seeds  are  put  hito 
cuM  water,  those  which  are  less  perfect  are  liable  to 
.swim,  and  the  sound  ones  to  sink  ;  thus  the  imperfect 
sec<ls  of  rye-gniss  and  of  clover  may  be  detected  by 
llirowing- a  spoonful  of  them  into  water  ;  but  the  seed's 
of  rye-grass  are  said  lo  he  freqiiently  adulterated  by  a 
mixUire  of  the  seeds  of  twitch  or  dog's  grass,  which 
can  only  be  discovered  by  .in  experienced  eye.  This 
even  is  said  to  be  a  test  of  the  goodness  of  malt  ■  .is 
those  grains  which  are  not  perfectly  germinated,  will 
swim  with  one  end  upwards,  I  suppose  the  root  end  ■ 
and  those  which  are  perfectly  germin.ited  swim  on 
their  side,  whilst  the  sound  ungerminated  barley  sinks 
ni  water. 

It  is  therefore  a  pi-cper  criterion  of  good  seed-wheat 


I  It  IS  nut  yet  agreed,  wiuU  A-iridfi  of  w/itai  best 
Iwithstand  injury  from  the  Hessian  Fly.  The 
lyellow  bearded  and  other  wheats  with  solid  straw, 
jor  strong  stems,  (the  solid  stemmed  wheats  being 
designated  by  the  apellation  of  cane  or  cone 
vvheats)  are  deemed  the  most  efficacious.  Far- 
'mers  should  bend  their  sedulous  attention  to  the 
selections  of  such  wheats.  Good  farming,  ma- 
nure, and  reasonably  late  sowing,  are  certainly, 
the  best  securities.  But  too  late  seeding  is  un 
safe  :  for  the  spring-brood  of  flies  attack  the  ten- 
der plants  of  very  late  sown  wheat,  not  sufficient 


to  cast  it  into  salt  and  water,  just  so  saline  as  to  float  an 
egg  ;  as  the  more  salt  is  dissolved  in  the  water,  the  hea- 
vier it  becomes  ;  and  hi-nce  none  but  quite  sound  grains 
of  wheat  will  sink  in  this  brine  ;  and  that  wliich  swims 
s  properly  rejected.  This  rejection  of  the  light  grains 
by  steeping  wheat  in  brine  is  probably  of  greater  con- 
sequence to  the  ensuing  crop,  than  the  adhesion  of  any 
salt  to  t  he  grain,  which  has  been  believed  to  destroy 
tiie  eggs  of  insects  supposed  to  adhere  to  it,  or  to  fer- 
tilize the  soil. 

The  weight  of  a  given  measure  of  corn  will  also  with 
considerable  certainty  discover  the  qu.antity  of  husk  or 
bran  co  itained  in  it,  compared  to  the  quantity  of  flour; 
as  that  grain,  which  is  cut  too  early,  or  which  is  other- 
wise not  quite  ripe,  as  happens  in  wet  seasons,  shrinks 
in  the  barn  or  p.ranary,  and  becomes  wrinkled,  and  has 
thus  a  greater  proportion  of  skin  or  bran,  than  that 
which  has  been  more  perfectly  ripened,  and  will  hence 
weigh  lighter  in  proportion. 

A  test  of  this  kind  may  enable  us  to  determine  whe- 
ther peas  and  beans,  or  oats,  are  preferable  in  respect 
to  economy  as  provenderfor  horses.  A  strike  or  bushel 
of  oats  weighs  perhaps  forty  pounds,  and  a  strike  or 
liMsliel  of  peas  and  beans  perhaps  Hfty  pouuds;  and  as  the 
skin  of  ti  e  peas  and  beans  is  much  less  in  quantity  than 
that  of  oats,  I  suppose  there  may  be  at  least  fifteen 
pounds  ()f  flour  more  in  a  strike  of  peas  and  beans  than 
in  a  strike  of  oats.  There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that 
the  flour  of  beans  is  more  nutritive  than  that  of  oats, 
as  appears  in  the  fattening  of  hogs  ;  whence  according 
to  the  respective  prices  of  these  two  articles  I  suspect 
that  peas  and  beans  generally  supply  a  cheaper  proven 
der  for  horses  than  oats,  as  well  as  for  other  domestic 
animals. 

But  as  the  flour  of  peas  and  be,ins  is  more  oily,  I  be- 
lieve, than  that  of  oats,  it  may  in  gener.il  be  somewhat 
more  difliicult  of  digestion  ;  hence  when  a  horse  has  ta- 
ken a  stomach  full  of  peas  .and  beans  alone,  he  may  be 
less  active  for  an  hour  or  two,  as  his  strength  will  be 
more  employed  in  the  digestion  of  them,  than  when  he 
lias  laken  a  stomach  full  of  oats.  .Vccording  to  the  ex- 
periment of  a  Germam  physician,  who  g.ave  to  two  dogs, 
which  had  been  kept  a  day  fasting,  a  large  quantity  of 
flesh-food  ;  and  then  taken  one  of  them  into  the  fields 
hunted  him  with  great  activity  for  three  or  four  hours, 
md  left  the  other  by  the  fire.  An  emetic  was  then  given 
to  ench  of  them,  and  the  food  of  the  sleeping  dog  was 
found  perfectly  digested,  wliilst  that  of  the  hunted  one 
iiad  undergone  but  little  alteration. 

Hence  it  may  be  lound  advisable  to  mix  bran  of 
wheat  with  the  peas  and  beans,  a  fond  of  lexg  nutriment, 
but  of  easier  digestion  ;  or  to  let  the  horses  eat  before 
or  after  them  the  coarse  tussocks  of  sour  grass,  which 
remain  in  moist  pastures  in  the  winter,  or  Lastly,  to  mix 
finely  cut  straw  with  ihcm.—J}aniin\-  Vhutulu^nj. 


ly    forward  to  be    capable  of  rcsistiu..  n.ej 

with  the  like  destructive  effect,  we  experience 
in  spring  barley  ;  appearing  to  prefer,  for  this 
purpose,  plants  in  the  early  stagesof  their  growth. 
It  is,  most  probal)ly,  a  native  here.  It  never  en- 
tirely leaves  lis  ;  though  it  appears,  at  irregular 
periods,  in  numbers  less  scourging  than  at  times 
when  its  ravages  are  more  conspicuously  desiruc- 
dve.  It  seems  to  make  movements  of  its  nsain 
body  from  Nortli  and  East,  (where  it  was  first 
perceived,)  to  South  ;  leaving  always  on  its 
march,  detachments  or  stragglers,  sufficiently 
monitory  to  keep  us  on  our  gt;ard.  Its  name 
does  not  prove  its  importation,  for  that  appella- 
tion was  bestowed  during  our  revolutionary  ex- 
citements, when  every  thing  we  disliked  was 
termed  Hessian.  Entomologists  class  it  among 
the  Tifiule,  whereof  there  are  more  than  120 
varieties  In  Hesse,  they  have  not  tliis  vermin, 
to  annoy  their  crops,  (b) 

Steeping  your  seed  wheat,  is  attended  with 
little  trouble  or  e.xpense;  and  is  assuredly,  worth 
the  trial,  as  it  has  so  many,  and  such  respectable, 
advocates.  Avoid,  however,  steeps  too  strong, 
as  they  sometimes  prevent  the  seed  shooting  ; 
or  produce  a  premature  and  sickly  germination, 


(A)  Since  the  above  was  in  type,  a  scientific  descrip- 
tion of  the  Hessian  Jly,  and  of"  a  parasitic  insect  which 
feeds  on  it,  has  appeared.  It  is  written  bv  Mr  Thomas 
Say  ;  and  is  published  in  the  third  number  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Pldladclpliio. 
He  has  given  the  insect  the  name  of  Cecidomya  Deslnic- 
tor  ;  and  considers  it  specifically  distinct  from  the  Ti- 
jmle  tritici  of  Kirby,  and  entirely  unknown  in  Europe. 
Mr.  Say  describes  the  parasitic  insect  in  the  larv.e 
of  the  Hessian  fly,  scientifically.  Its  length,  one  tenth 
of  an  inch.— -Hh  styles  it  the  Cemphron,  and  classes  ic 
with  the  tribe  of  insects  called  Iclmeumons.  It  depo- 
sits, according  to  the  manner  of  its  tribe,  its  eggs  in  the 
bodies  of  larx-x,  (caterpillars,)  and  becomes  perfect  by 
the  destruction  of  the  /rtrt',E  of  the  Hessian  fly,  "Pro- 
"  tected  by  this  undurated  covering,  the  parasite  undcr- 
"  goes  its  change,  and  appears  \\\  the  perfect  state, 
'  about  the  latter  end  of  June.  It  seems  probable  that 
'  this  insect  prevents  the  total  loss  of  our  wheat  crops, 
'  by  restraining  the  increase  of  the  cecidomia,  within 
'  certain  bounds."  lie  says  it  is  often  mistaken  for  the 
Hessian  fly,  by  those  who  see  it  evolve  from  the  finjia 
of  that  fly.  And  flights  of  the  Cemphron  are  erroneously 
taken  for  Hessian  flies. 

The  Ichneumo7is  are  nature's  scavenger's,  destined  to 

destroy  the  vermin  which  would  otherwise  overrun  the 

artli.   T;.cy  breed  in  caterpillars,  corn  grubs,  and  other 

such  reptiles,  which  perisli  in  myriads,'in  consequence. 

When  they  are  perceived  coming  out  of  the  larxue  of 

other  ins.>cts,  it   is    InconEideratcly  r.Ileged,    that  the 

coin-giubs,  &c.  turn  into  flies.     It  would  be  desiraljle 

that  some  naturalists  woidd  discover  the  parent  of  the 

orii-g-rut, ;  there  being  no  absolutely  certain,  but  many 

arioMs  opinions  on  that  subject. 

It  is  said  that  a  parisitic  insect  is  found  in  the  iii- 

cisioi's  made  by  locnsis  in  the  branches  of  trets.    Ni, 

doubt  an   Ic/meamon,  placed  there  for  the  destruction 

of  the  eggs  of  the  locusts,  to  prevent  their  unbounded 

ncrease. 
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es[)i;i,KUly  11  ilie  srctl  be  no   w.h  niisol  •  I  vvash 
ed.     You   need   be   ai  no  loss  for  a  choice,  as 
so   nnany  receipts  are  to  be  found  in  books  of 
agricultural  authority,  for  steeps  of  various  com- 
positions. 

The  stunted  or  sedge  wheat,  may,  possibly 
be  the  consequence  of  good  grain  being  infected 
by  disease,  or  infested  by  insects,  li  would  hi- 
■worth  the  experiment,  to  try  the  effects  of  steeps. 
Changing  the  seed,  to  a  kind  entirely  different 
from  that  usually  sown,  has  been  found  to  be  a 
guard  against  this  serious  and  increasing  evil. 
Lime,  and  strong  lime  water,  often  have  benefi 
ciai  effects  on  diseased  seed  wheat. 

Carefulness  in  raising  and  expending  Food  for 
Farm  Stock,  recommended  ;  and  modes  of 
treating  several  kinds  of  food  and  provender, 
Chuffing  Hay,  Straiv,  &c.  Steaming  Potatoes. 
Scarcity  Root.  Boiling  or  scalding  Provender. 
Culture  of  Potatoes  previously  to  a  ^Vheat 
crop  ;  different  opinions  concerning  it.  Pota 
toes  said  to  grow  best  on  boggy  grounds.  Ve 
terinary  knowledge,  Weights  and  Measures, 
their  uses  even  in  the  orderly  and  more  bene- 
ficially feeding  of  stock. 

XVI.  Be  particularly  careful  in  expending,  as 
you  should  be  provident  in  raising,  every  species 
of  pliovENDEn  for  your  stock  of  horses,  cattle, 
and  sheep.  A  variety  of  food,  and  an  orderly 
disnibution  of  it,  are  more  promotive  of  health 
and  vii;our  in  yoi;r  domestic  animals,  than  a  la 
vish  expenditure  of  any  one  species.  Such  as  re- 
quire previous  preparation,  should  have  it  bestow 
ed,  both  for  profit  and  economy.  Cut  or  chaff 
vour  hay,  straw,  corn  tops  and  blades,  and  even 
your  stalks,  with  a  powerful  Straw  Cutter,  and 
you  will  save  a  great  proportion,  which  is  other 
wise  wasted,  or  passed  through  the  animal,  with' 
out  contributing  to  ils  nourishment.  One  bushel 
of  chaffed  hay  at  a  mess,  given  in  a  trough 
three  times  in  twenty-four  hours,  is  sufficient  for 
a  horse,  ox  or  cow.  A  bushel  of  chaffed  hay, 
lightly  pressed,  weighs  from  5  to  5\  pounds. 
A  hoise,  or  horned  beast,  thrives  more  on  15  lbs. 
thus  given,  than  on  24  or  25  lbs.  as  commonly 
expended,  (including  waste,)  in  the  usual  mode 
of  feeding  in  racks;  to  which  trougiis,  properly 
constructed,  are  far  preferable.  This  practice 
has  been  now  fairly  tested  by  expereince  ;  and 
the  result  accurately  proved.  Thi.s,  and  other 
great  improvements  in  feeding  .their  domestic 
animals,  have  been  forced  on  the  people  of  Eu 
rope  by  necessity.  Salt  your  clover  and  other 
succulent  food,  as  well  as  coarse  hay.  But  over 
salting  dinr-.inishes  the  nutriment.  More  than  a 
a  peck  to  a  ton  is  superfluous.  Half  that  quan 
tity  is  of'.en  sufficient.  Ten  or  fifteen  pounds  is 
usually  an  ample  allov.ance.  Steaming  Potatoes 
has  been  long  practised  Boiling  or  scalding 
provender  commonly  given  dry,  is  found  to  be 
highly  beneficial.  The  Turiiiji  culture,  on  an 
extensive  scale,  succeeds  better  there,  tiian  it 
does  ;imong  \is.  The  Scarcity  root  is  there  cul 
tivated  extensively,  for  dairy  cows  and  ewes  in 
milk ;  also  for  fatting  cattle,  with  oil  cake,  occa 
sionally,  as  a  chansj;e.  It  supplies  succulent  food, 
in  the  season  when  such  food  is  the  most  scarce. 
This  root  thrives  well  in  our  country,  and  should 
be  more  generally  aucnded  to,  for  swine  and  cal- 
tle  particularly.  I'or  the  lauei-,  it  is  important 
at  all  seasons ;  its  leaves  in  summer  being  as  va- 


lualiic  ii5  us  ro'  -  in  '-iii;  ■  or  ^i)lil■^.  Carrotx 
may  also  be  pii  tiiabiy  cunivated.  fhcy  an  not 
inly  highh  nutrnious,  hut  preventives  against 
some  disiases,  and  remedies  for  others,  (^sli'mu- 
ic  maladies  particularly.)  in  horses  or  cattK 
High  prices,  and  scarcity  of  brt-ad  stuffs,  will 
compel  us  to  imitate  European  examples,  m  sub 
stituting  esculent  I'^ots  for  grain,  in  feeding  our 
live  Svock.  Of  Potatoes  we  know  so  much, 
both  as  to  their  culture  and  uses,  that  it  si  ems 
unnecessary  to  mention  what  is  commonly  prac 
tised.  It  has  been  the  opinion  of  many,  lor  a 
ng  time  past,  that  they  are  exhausting;  and 
that  unless  additional  manure  is  bestowed  on  the 
land  on  which  wheat  is  to  follow  them,  the  wheat 
crop  will  not  be  abundant.  This  opinion  is  not 
confined  to  our  country.  Many  believe  potatoes 
are  best  in  dry  soils  ;  yet  it  is  ascertained  by  an 
intelligent  writer,  in  England,  (see  Bath  Papers 
vol.  14,  page  147,)  after  actual  experiment  fur 
16  years,  that  "  potatoes  will  never  be  mealy,  if 
not  grown  in  tolerably  moist  ground  ;"  and  a 
drained  boggy  earth  is  preferred  to  all  others 
In  this  kind  of  earth,  the  Irish  potatoes  are  ge- 
nerally cultivated.  It  is  fortunate,  that  this  root 
will  grow  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  and  the  ad 
vocates  for  different  opinions  may  respectively 
indulge  in  taking  their  own  course.  Potatoes 
are  generally  planted  too  late.  Early  planting 
admits  of  the  crop  being  gathered  in  time  for 
sowing  wheat,  by  those  approving  that  practice 
Contrary  to  common  opinion,  it  is  now  said  by 
some  practical  agriculturists,  that  young,  or  un- 
ripe seed  potatoes,  arc  most  productive. 

Teach  yourself  by,  reading  and  observation,  at 
least  the  outlines  of  veterinary  knowledge  ; 
and   promote  its  encouragement.     This  will  in 
struct  you  in  the  best  and  most  wholesome  modes 
of  feeding,  as  well  as  administering  innocent  pre 
•  entives  and  remedies.     Do  not  d'=pend  on  char 
latans,  or  servants,  for  what  a  little  attention  on 
your  part  might  avoid  or   remedy.     Never  ne 
gleet   frequent  visits  to  your  farm  yard  and  sta- 
bles.    Good  servants   are  encouraged,  and  bad 
ones  detected,  by  such  attentions  to  your  own  af- 
fairs. 

Keeping  accurate  and  lawful  Weights  and 
Measures,  is  not  only  demanded  by  integrity  in 
dealing,  but  it  teaches  a  habit  of  looking  into  the 
minute  details  of  your  affairs,  highly  conducive 
to  profit  and  economy.  When  this  habit  is  fix- 
d,  you  will  do  nothing  at  random;  but  symme- 
try and  calculation  will  appear  in  all  your  con- 
cerns ;  and  success  will  generally  crown  endea- 
vours planned  agreeably  to  well  ascertained  data, 
and  not  undertaken  with  thoughtless  conjecture 
and  hazardous  guess-work.  Feeding  your  stock 
Ijy  weight  and  measure  of  food,  will  not  only 
save  your  provender,  by  ils  orderly  distribution 
but,  frequently,  the  lives  of  animals,  too  often 
starved  by  niggardliness  or  neglect,  or  gorged 
and  destroyed  by  profusion.  If  it  be  true,  as  it 
is,  that  "  the  master's  eye  makes  the  horse  fat ; 
it  is  equally  so,  that  the  master's  eye  prevents 
the  horse  from  being  pampered,  wanton,  pursive 
bloated,  foundered,  and  finally,  wind-broken  and 
Jlind. 

V.'hen  any  of  your  live  slock  die  of  disease, 
or  invisible  casually,  have  them  opened,  for  dis- 
covery of  the  cause,  and  future  instruction. 

Feeding,  in  stalls,  or  pens,  on  green  forage, 
which  is  called  soiling,  has  not  been  sufficiently 
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its  practicability  and  prelercncc.  iinder  nx-.r  cir- 
cumstaiiccs.  It  has  been  favouriibiv  n  presented 
by  some  who  have  tried  it ;  and  it  meiits  farther 
txpeiimeni.  If  proper  prep.ii.tion  be  made,  so 
that  a  certain  succession  of  green  lood  could  he 
ensured  ;  the  practice,  in  many  siluatiiiis  where 
labour  is  at  rommand,  and  dr;>ughts  do  not  inter- 
upt  '.he  supplies,  appears  higidy  commendable, 
on  the  score  of  saving  our  summer  food,  by  ex- 
pending It  at  our  pleasure,  in  place  of  suffering 
cattle,  at  their  will,  carelessly  to  browse  over 
and  waste  much  pasture.  It  saves  the  exi't-nse 
of  enclosures,  which,  in  our  mode  of  dividing 
farms,  are  essential  in  our  present  arrange- 
ments,  and  very  costly,  it  adds  to  our  stores, 
of  manure,  whicli  can  be  applied  in  a  less 
advanced  state  of  fermentation  ;  the  seeds  of 
weeds  and  coarse  grasses  having  been  prevented 
from  ripening  and  increasing,  by  the  frequent 
application  of  the  scythe.  In  England,  and  in 
other  parts  of  Europe,  they  grow  the  Chicory, 
very  profitably,  for  soiling,  and  make  use  of  the 
spring  and  winter  Vetch.  No  extensive  experi- 
ments have  been  made  here,  in  the  culture  ol 
these  plants  ;  and  it  would  be  desirable,  that 
some  spirited  agriculturist  would  give  them  a 
fair  trial.  Instruction  in  their  cultivation,  can 
be  readily  obtained,  by  consulting  British  and 
other  publications  on  t!ie  subject. 

If  cattle  or  sheep  are  penned,  the  pens  should 
be  frequently  moved  ;  and  the  dung  of  tlie  cattle 
composted.  They  should  nut  b(  pi  iced  in  declin- 
ing situations,  from  whence  the  dung  and  urine 
are  wastefully  washed  away.  Moveable  pens  for 
sheep,  have  great  advantages.  I'hey  arc  safe 
(in  proper  pens)  from  dogs  ;  and  'lieir  di:ng  fer- 
tilizes beyond  any  other,  if  for  health  and  con- 
venience they  tnust  range  in  the  day,  penning 
at  nights,  unless  flocked  (and  well  guarded)  on 
an  extensive  scale,  is  essentially  necessary.— 
Multiply  your  pens,  rather  than  crowd  too  many 
in  one  fold.  Be  not  sparing  of  a  reasonable  al- 
lowance of  salt,  to  your  domestic  animals  of 
every  description.  Some  prefer  rock  salt  for 
sheep  to  lick  at  their  pleasure. 

(Tb  be  continued.) 


Agricultural  Letters  to  the  Editor. 

Rockland,  Washington  Co.  June  1,  I8I9 
Dear  Sir, 

I  should  have  made  my  acknowledgmenls 
for  your  late  friendly  communication,  and  replied 
sooner  to  your  letter,  but  for  a  lame  hand  which 
deprived  me  of  the  use  of  my  pen.  I  feel  sensi- 
ble that  every  aid  should  be  rendered  by  the 
agricultural  part  of  the  community,  in  not  only 
disseminating  your  truly  useful  paper,  but  also 
by  furnishing  remarks  which  may  have  a  tend- 
ency to  throw  light  on  the  subject.  In  comply- 
ing with  your  request,  to  give  a  statement  of  the 
product  of  the  farm  I  reside  on,  I  am  induced, 
by  a  desire  to  gratify  you,  and  with  a  hope  that 
others  may  be  led  to  offer  suggestions  and  expe- 
riments more  useful  ;  confident,  that  v/ith  pro- 
per management  and  more  personal  attentio:i, 
my  own  may  be  greatly  surpassed. 

The  farm  contains,  by  actual  measurement, 
two  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  including  wood 
land,  roads,  homestead  and  waste  ground.  Every 
field  and  lot  on  the  far.ni  is  accurately  surveyed, 
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wliicli  I  deem  absolutely  ne'-e^s.ny.'  lor  cr 
suffer  me  to  remarU,  tliat  lluniuli  I  have  oflei 
lieaitl  ol'  fields  producini^  40  or  SO  bushel-,  ot 
wheat  to  the  acre,  I  have  never,  from  iwent) 
years'  fxpericiicc.  been  able  to  exceed  thiriy 
buslicls  per  ai  re,  from  a  field  of  S'.i  acres,  though 
my  neighbiiUis  have  in  some  insiaiices  j;ivcn  mi- 
as  hii^h  as  40.  1  am  led  therefore,  to  believe, 
that  those  who  are  p.init  ular  in  sui  veyini;  their 
fields  and  iscertaiuing  accurately  the  nuinl)(;r  i.f 
bushels  per  acr'-,  have  never,  from  a  fii  Id  of  40 
acres  mjcle  35  bushels  per  acre.  The  cleared 
land  oil  niy  farm,  is  divided, and  cultivated  inth 
fplloivini^  manner  : — I  have  7  h-  his  of  27  aci  t 
eaeh,  on  paper,  (the  fences  will  take  ff  a  litlh  ) 
and  5  lots  ol  diffeient  sizes,  fioiH  1^  to  7  acre-. 
the  5  lots  tot^etlier  making  25  acres,  includini 
the  grounds  about  m>  house.  Two  of  the  abov( 
fields  are  eultivaied  annual. y,  in  wheat,  cluvei 
lay;  one  field  in  eoiu,  one  half  of  a  field  in  rye 
and  one  half  in  oats;  liiis  t.ikes  4  of  the  7  fiilds, 
and  leaves  me  three  fields  in  clover,  for  pasture. 
My  wood  land  is  enclosed  separately,  whici 
makes  a  lourlh  pastuie  field,  until  harvest.  M\ 
5  lots  furnish  mv  hay.  Oais  and  rye,  always 
succeed  corn,  and  my  fields  of  small  grain,  art 
sown  with  clover,  every  spring.  This  lias  been 
iTiy  general  plan  for  7  or  8  years.  I  have  tiie 
present  year  commenced  a  different  course,  b' 
kccjiing  up  one  of  my  clover  fields  for  soilini; 
This  mode  I  always  highly  approved,  thougii 
could  not  prevail  on  myself  'o  make  the  experi 
ment.  We  farmers,  my  dear  sir,  are  loo  mud 
Wedded  to  old  esiahli-.hed  -.ysteiTis,  and  frequeni 
ly  pursue  ihcm  in  direct  opposition  to  our  bettei 
iudgnienl  So  far.  my  trial  leads  me  lo  rejoice 
at  the  change,  and  I  am  fully  convinced,  that 
one  ol  my  fields  of  27  acres,  well  set  with  clover, 
will  soil  19  head  of  steers,  afiord  me  t«o  acres 
for  ruta  baga,  1  acre  for  potatoes,  and  leave  m 
S  or  10  acres  of  clover,  to  cut  for  hay.  Such  is 
my  present  impression.  In  preparing  my  con 
ground,  it  is  well  ploughed  in  the  fall,  and  bar 
rowed  the  same  way  we  plough  it.  In  the  n:onth 
of  March  or  .'\pril  tollowing,  all  the  manure  1 
collect  on  rny  farm,  is  put  on  my  corn  ground, 
the  manure  is  ploughed  under,  as  fast  as  carried 
out,  and  the  ground  then  harrowed,  after  which 
it  is  laid  off  for  planting,  by  a  single  furrow  four 
feet  each  way.  P>Iy  time  of  planting  is  between 
the  Island  12th  of  May.  So  soon  as  the  corn  is 
up,  I  run  a  fallow  harrow  over  the  rows  of  corn 
and  ray  hands  with  small  rakes  dress  the  hills  of 
corn.  I  then  sprinkle  about  a  teaspoonful  of 
plaster  on  each  hill ;  the  plough  is  then  used, 
throwing  the  furrow  from  the  corn,  my  rakes 
still  employed  to  uncover  the  corn,  and  our  next 
process  is  to  return  the  furrow  to  the  corn  and 
plough  out  the  middles.  When  the  coin  is  about 
knee  high,  we  add  half  a  bushel  of  "plaster  to  the 
acre,  in  broad  cast  ;  a  double  shovel  plough,  or 
1  small  harrov/  will  then  be  sufficient  to  keep  tlu 
ground  in  order.  I  pay  very  great  attention  to 
my  farm  yard,  which  is  dug  out,  sloping  from 
ihc  outer  edges  to  the  centre,  and  fonns  a  basin 
of  about  4  or  5  feet  deep  in  the  centre,  which  re- 
;ains  the  water.  In  taking  out  my  manure,  my 
hands  begin  on  one  side  of  the  farm  yard  and 
with  grubbing  hoes,  made  very  sharp,  and  about 
5  inches  wide,  the  manure  is  cut  through  to  the 
bottom  ;  the  corn  stalks,  Sec.  thus  cut,  (6  or  8 
inches  in  l.'fpgth)  arc  easily  managed,  and  without 


difficulty  lumed  unler  by  the  plough  We  alsolto  let  the  farmers  know,  that  this  saii;,-  species 
y  (his  mode,  avoid  exposing  too  large  a  surface  of  wheat  has  been  iiiiiivated  in  some  p  irt  of  De- 
.1'  the  manure,  tlie.  bad  effects  of  which  must  be  laware  and  Pennsylvania,  many  years  back.  My 
.bvious  to  every  farmer,  in  the  sniailcst  degree  reason  for  saying  the  same,  is  from  the  descrip- 


invei'sant    'vith    the   subject.     In    cutting    the 
uanure  and  loading  the  wagons,  the  collection  of 

ater  from  the  manure,  is  sometimes  so  great,  as 
to  render  it  necessary  for  my  hands  tu  use  platiks 
to  stand  on,  in  oider  to  keep    tlieinsehes  dry 
The  manure,  thus  completciy  saturated,  with  tin 
water  diipp.ng  fiomthe  wagons,  when  loaded,  ii 
in  a  fine  s'ate   to  plough  under.     So  so,.n  as  m\ 
farm  yard  is  cleared  of  manure   in  the  spriiii;  of 
the  year,  I   commence   making  my  crop  of  tnu- 
mire,  for  the   succeeding  year,  by  drawing  int( 
the  yard,  the  corn  stalks  left  the  preceding  win 
ter ;  my  tattle,  are  still  kept  in  the  yaid,  when 
they  remain  until  the  middle  of  May,  and  are  fee 
on  the  balance  of  wheat  straw,  w  iieh  is  careful  ) 
preserved  lor  them,  and  thus  lay  a  good  lotiiKla 
tion  against  the  month  of  November  foil  .wing, 
at  which  period  mv  stock  cattle,  purchased  dui 
ing  the  months  of  September  and  October,  ai^ 
Drought   into   tlie    farm    yard,  to   remain   until 
spring  ;  at  the  same  time,  I  besin  to  draw  in  my 
corn  stalks,  on  which  and   my  wneat  straw,  ihi 
rattle  are  supported  during  the  winter     By  tii- 
111". de,   I   takt    out  every  spring,  from  my  farm 
y<r,d,  from  250  to  300  It.vge  wagon  loads  ot  goon 
'iian.ire,  in  a  nice  state  for  my  corn  ground.  This 
Iressing   each   field,    receives  once,   in  7    yeais 
which  with  plaster  and  clover,  I  find  sufficient 
But  if  soiling  will  answer  my  present   expecia 
tions,  my  cjuaiuity  of  manure  will  be  greatly  in 
creased,  as  my  cattle  are  still  in. my  farm  yard. 
never  having  been  out,  except  to  water,  since  last 
fall,   nor  will    ihey    leave    it,     until    ready    lot 
the  butcher,  which,  from   present  appeaiances, 
will  be  by  the  1st  of  August.     My  farm  yard  is 
K'O  feet  long,  by  60  feet  wide,  and  enclosed  on 
three  sides,  generally  with  a  shed. 

The  product  of  the  above  farm*  on  an  average, 
is   1  U50  bushels  of  Wheat, 

1 100     do.  Corn, 

400     do.  Oats, 

300     do.  Rye, 

7000  wt.  Pork, 

20  head  grass  fed  Beef, 

Between  2  and  300  head  of  Sheep  kepi) 

I  winter  about  40  head  black  cattle, 
15  do.  Horses, 
and  have  always  an  abundance  of  provender. 

My  horses,  milch  cows,  work  oxen,  and  sheep, 
have  hay  and  corn  fodder  ;  my  stock  cattle,  live 
on  wheat  straw  and    what   they  pick    from  the 
corn  stalks,  when  brought  into  the  farm  yard. 
Respectfully,  your  most  obedient, 

F.  TILGHMAN. 


*  I  can  give  you  assurances,  that  the  average 
is  a  low  one. 


WHEAT  OF  MAY. 

TO  TIIE  EDITOR  OF  THE   AMERICAU  FARMER. 

Observing  in  your  paper  of  the  4th  inst.  th< 
description  of  a  kind  of  wheat,  called  "  ll'heat  of 
May"  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Egypi 
originally,  and  for  some  years  past  ciillivated  in 
Belgium,  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact 
Yet)  I  think  it  nothing  foreign  from  the  subject, 


tion  being  so  winutchj  the  character,  of  what  I 
with  many  others  cultivated,  about  the  year  1785, 
and  from  that  ?W  1793  or  94.  My  last  experi- 
ment settled  my  opinion  decidedly  on  its  merits. 
When  first  introduced,  I  had  a  beautiful  little 
crop  in  a  pan  of  the  same  field  sown  with  win- 
ter wheat  ;  on  moderately  elevated  ground,  it 
ripened  kindly,  with  a  bright  straw.  The  other 
characteristic  desciption  is  well  given  in  your 
paper,  as  translated  from  the  Frt  ncl)  author,  the 
time  of  maturing,  exactly  the  same.  The  French 
author  speaks  of  tlie  fluur  being  darker  than  the 
autumnal  kind;  I  may  add  the  reason  w  ly  it  is 
so,  having  long  been  accustomed  to  grinding 
grain.  The  outer  coat,  that  appears  bian  when 
ground,  is  not  so  adhesive,  and  will  not  bear  the 
operation  of  the  mill  stones,  without  crumbling 
in  a  pulverized  state,  and  becomes  so  mixed  wiJi 

he  flour  in  grinding,  that  the  loaf  when  baked, 
has  a  yellow  rich  looking  brown  cast,  although  it 
is  a  good  wholesome  bread.  The  refuse  boiled 
out,  instead  of  bran,  is  more  like  what  the  millers 
call  shi|)-stuff,  but  of  a  more  sandy  consistence; 
the  flour  also,  more  of  the  lively  feel  ;  it  grinds 
more  like  barley,  after  being  hulled  or  divested 
ol  the  outer  coat,  (pi  evious  lo  grinding)  the  bran 

if  whieh  is  very  much  the  same. 

Now  as  to  the  value  of  the  grain.  At  the  time 
of  its  introduction  into  my  neighbourhood,  it  was 
thuugiit  a  valuable  acquisition,  as  settlers  mov- 
ing to  the  new  countries,  might  obtain  a  crop  in 
ibout  three  months  after  sowing,  rather  than 
wait  nine  months  for  the  return  from  the  winter 
grain  ;  this  gave  it  a  credit,  together  witi>  the  ad- 
vantage of  supplying  the  place  of  a  winter  civp, 
being  killed  by  severity  of  the  season  ;  some 
ground  could  be  sown  with  the  spring  wheat,  as 
it  was  then  called.  I  sowed  several  years,  witli 
different  success,  the  winter  wheat  became  also 
very  difficult  to  raise,  from  various  causes.  The 
insect,  or  Hessian  fly,  attacked  the  winier  crop  in 
1791,  and  almost  wholly  destroyed  the  wheat, 
with  us  that  year  ;  the  year  following  I  procured 
one  bushel  of  seed  of  the  spring  wheal,  having 
not  raised  any  the  year  before,  the  seed  cost  two 
dollars;  I  sowed  a  piece  of  the  best  of  my  bar- 
ley ground,  and  pt't  ail  in  the  same  day.  My 
barley  produced  from  20  to  25  bushels,  to  the 
bushel  sown  ;  my  wheat,  I  think,  if  my  recollec- 
tion is  correct,  produced  abottt  lour  bushels,  and 
that  very  light  and  shrivelled  ;  barley  that  year, 
sold  at  1  dollar  25  cents  pcrbushil  ;  wheat  I  do 
not  recollect  the  price,  but  one  thiig  I  reeollect, 
that  my  calculation  brought  out  a  loss  on  the 
side  of  the  wheat,  of  from  15  to  18  dollars,  by- 
sowing  the  bushel  of  wheat,  instead  of  barley. 
From  thence  forward,  I  never  Itad  an  inclination 
to  cultivate  any  more,  and  I  found  a  correspond- 
ing sentiment  prevailing  amongst  all  who  had 
cultivated  the  spring  wheat.  My  impression  is, 
that  it  was  generally  better  the  first  year  or  two, 
l)ut  from  the  abandonment  of  it,  I  am  led  to  be- 
lieve, that  I  was  not  alone  unsuccessful. 

The  description  given  by  the  late  publicition 
is  so  exactly  the  same,  as  my  recoil- c  ion  brings 
into  view,  the  growth,  the  beard,  and  cvnj /icirl, 
that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  it  is  die  A/ay 
Wheat  alluded  to.     The  biard  was  very  much 
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like  our  present  red  chiflF  beaitled  winter  wheat,  river  had  taken  leave  of  the  principal  cordillcra 
which  is,  according  to  my  observation,  the  besi  about  twenty  miles  south  of  Santiago,  and  mad- 
for  flour  of  any  bearded  grain,  ever  introduced,  its  way  directly  east  over  the  valley.  Between 
My  opinion  has  generally  settled  into  a  belief,  these  two  rivers,  on  a  dry  swell  ot  the  plain 
that  a  beard,  on  anv  kind  of  Rrain,  does  nut  indi    ibout  ten  miles  south-east  of  S.iniiago,  the  fam 


cate  tlie  fairest  product  of  tlour,  but  the  contrary  ; 
and  as  I  have  touched  the  subject,  perhaps  it 
may  brinij  out  some  observations  on  that  head. 
from  the  experienced  ;  yet  as  there  are  other 
considerations  -.vhich  come  into  the  view  ol  the 
cultivator,  the  fairness,  is  more  the  consideration 
of  the  miller. 

Respectfully,  from 

CALEB  KIRK 
Brandyiaine,  St/i6t/i7>io.  1819. 

Irrigation — the  Work  of  Maypu. 


113=  In  our  last,  we  referred  to  the  Report  of 
T.  B!and,  Esq.  respecting  Chile,  to  siiow  hou 
well  the  benefits  of  irrigation  are  understood 
and  if  what  vast  importance  it  is  to  the  as^ri- 
culture  of  that  country  :  and  we  took  occa^ioi 
to  mention  the  great    Work  of  Maii/iu,  con 
structed  by  the    native   Indians,  but   i.ad    not 
room  to  insert  the  following  description  of  it, 
which  we  find  in  pape  95  of  his  Report  : — 
"  The  nineteenth  item  is  for  defraying  the  ex 
pcnsc  of  completing  the  valuable  work  or  canal 
of  iVIaypu.     I  have  before  described  the  vast  im 
ponance  of  water  to  the  valleys  of  Chile,  south 
of  the  Maule  ;  some  of  which  cannot  be  watered 
at  all  by  any  artificial  means,  others  have  not  an 
abundant  supply  ;  and  in  none  is  the  water  so 
carefully  and  judiciously  distributed  as   it  ought 
to  bs.     One  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting 
of  the  remaining  monuments  of  Indian  ingenui- 
ty and  improvement  in  that  country,  is  the  Salta 
del   Agua,  about  five  miles  to  the  north  east  of 
the  city  of  Santiago,  where  a  great  part  of  the 
river   ^lapocho,   on    which   the   city   stands,  is 
brought  by  means  of  a  canal,  through  a  gap  in 
the  ridge  which  terminates  at,  and  immediately 
overlooks  the  city.     From  this  u,ap  standing  on 
the  margin  of  the  Indian  canal,  and  neaily  on  a 
level  uilh  the  valley  behind,  you  have  under  your 
view  a  part  of  the  city,  and  the  fairest  portion  of 
t!ie  valley  of  Santiago.     The  water,  on  passing 
the  gap,  is,  one  part  of  it,  made  to  wind  along  the 
mountain  side,  to  the  north,  another  to  pass  along 
to  tlic  south,  and  the  siirpli-.s  is  suffered  to  leap 
immediately  down  its  steep  side,  from  eight  hun 
dred  to  a  thousand  feet  almost  perpendicular  ; 
whence  the  work  takes  its  name,  of  the  leap  of 
the  water.     The  water  of  the  southern    canal 
turns  a  grist  mill  on  its  way  down  ;  and  all,  after 
reaching  the  plain,  is  poured  over  it  in  many 
directions,  so  as  to  irrigate  the  various  vineyards, 
quintas,  gardens,  and  farms,  which  are  thus  ren- 
dered astonishingly  fruitud.     The  Spaniards  say, 
t'lat  the  Salta  del  Agua  remains  now  as  the  sa. 
vages  left  it,  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half 
ago,  without  any  alteration,  and   with  little  re 
pairs.     The  river  Mapocho,   a   part    of  whose 
waters  had  been  thus  turned  in  so  useful  a  direc 
tion  by  the  Indians,  after  passing  the  city  of  San 
tiago,  crosses  the  valley  in  an  easterly  direction  ; 
then  pursuing  its  course  south  along  the  fool  ol 
the  opposite  riclge,  sinks  under  it,  and  rising  again 
near  Francisco  del  Monte,  hurries  into  the  May- 
pu, which  it  finds  above  Mciipilla,  after  that 


us  battle  of  Maypu  was  fought.  And  this  por- 
tion of  the  plain  lays  so  hiyh,  for  many  thousands 
of  acres  in  extent,  tliat  it  could  not  be  watered 
from  tlie  sm.dl  canals  of  the  Mapocho ;  and, 
theref'>re,  was  only  used  as  pasture  ground.  It  is 
intended,  by  the  work  of  Maypu-  to   bring  the 

vaters  of  that  river  along  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain in  a  canal,  terminating  at  the  Mapocho 
■hove  the  city  of  Santiago,  so  as  to  water  and 
render  fit  fo  ■  cultivation,  all  these  plains,  which 
ancientlv  as  well  as  lately,  have  been  so  celebrat 
ed.  Such  are  the  works  of  a  people,  whether  of 
al)original,  or  of  foreign  descent,  who  really  own 
a  country,  and  govern  and  manage  it  for  them- 
selves. The  nature  of  the  tvvo  last  items  of  ex- 
penditure in  this  account,  need  no  explanation 


^  Method  of  taking  the  Honey  without  destroy 
Jn^  the  Bees. 

The  common  practice  of  killing  the  bees,  ir 
order  to  obtain  the  honey,  few  can  witness  vvitiv 
fMit  s-me   little  compunction;  and  as  there  is  a 
very  simple  method  of  effecting  the  object,  with 
out  any  injury  to  this  most  interesting  little  ani 
iiial,  which,  on  the  score  of  interest,  as  well  as 
lumanity.  claims  regard,  I  beg  leave  to  commu 
nitate  it  through  your  paper,  should  you  deem  it 
worthy  a  place  m  it. 

In  the  evei«ng,  when  the  bees  have  retired, 
take  the  hive  gently  from  its  stand,  and  having 
pread  a  table  cloth  on  the  ground,  set  the  hive 
in  it,  placing  something  under  to  raise  it  three 
or  four  inches — 'hen  draw  up  the  corners  of  the 
cloth  and  fasten  them  tight  around  the  middle  of 
ihe  hive,  leaving  it  so  loose  below,  that  the  bees 
will  have  sufficient  room  to  remain  between  il 
and  the  hive — then  raise  the  lid  of  the  hive  a 
little  and  blow  in  the  smoke  from  a  cigar,  a  few 
puffs  of  which,  as  it  is  very  disagreeable,  wil 
drive  them  down  ;  continue  raising  the  lid  gra- 
dually, blowing  in  the  smoke  all  around,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  it  will  bs  found  that  they  have  a" 
gone  out  of  the  hive.  You  may  then  take  off 
the  lid  and  cut  away  as  much  of  the  honey  as  yon 
think  proper.  If  the  operation  be  performed  in 
the  beginning  of  July,  you  may  take  nearly  all 
as  there  will  he  time  enough  to  provide  a  suffi 
ciency  for  their  support  during  the  winter.  Av 
soon  as  you  have  taken  the  honey,  put  on  the 
lid,  loosen  the  cloth  and  spread  it  out,  and  in  an 
hour  or  two  the  bees  will  have  returned  into  the 
hive.  It  may  then  be  replaced  on  the  stand, 
and  on  the  following  day  they  will  be  found  at 
work  as  usual. 

This  method  is  very  simple,  and  preferable  to 
that  sometimes  practised  of  driving  the  bees  into 
another  hive,  as  you  get  all  the  honey,  and  more 
over  the  new  comb  which  is  still  empty,  and  the 
young  bees  not  yet  out  of  the  cells  are  preserved 
here  is  also  danger  in  driving,  of  their  not  liking 
their  new  habitation,  and  in  that  case  of  sallying 
out  and  making  war  upon  their  neighbours.  The 
above  method  has  frequently  been  practiced  by 
myself  and  others,  and  have  ahvavs  found  it  to  do 
well.  AMATOR  MELLIS. 

Washington,  June  S,  1819. 


(continued.) 

No.  2. — Athenian  Agriculture — Abbe  Barlhele- 
my'n  'Travels  of  ^nachurnin 

"  I  had  often  passed  a  considerable  time  in  differ- 
ent country  houses,  and  had  frequently  traversed 
Attica.  I  shall  here  collect  the  principal  remarks 
which  I  made  during  ti.ese  excursii  ns. 

The  fiekis  are  separatt-d  from  each  othf  r  by  hedges 
or  by  walls,  fiy  a  wise  regulation  observed  in  Atti- 
ca, su-li  lands  as  are  mortgaged  for  th.  repay ment 
of  mont-y  are  pointed  out  b)  small  columns  bearing 
an  inscription  which  records  the  obligaiiuns  con- 
tracted with  a  creditor.  Similar  coluiiiiis  placed 
before  the  houses  that  are  pledged  in  like  iriiuiner 
make  them  known  to  every  one,  and  the  lender  need 
he  under  no  fear  that  he  snould  be  injured  by  any 
secret  contracts. 

The  possessor  of  a  field  may  not  dig  a  well,  or 
build  a  house,  or  a  wall  in  it,  except  at  a  certain 
distance  prescribed  by  I.hw,  from  the  field  of  his 
neii^iibour  :  neither  is  he  perndtted  to  turn  aside  the 
waters  whicli  descend  from  the  hills  that  surround 
his  land,  over  his  neighbour's  gr.  und ;  but  he  may 
turn  them  into  tlie  public  road,  and  the  proprietors 
of  the  adjacent  fields  must  di  f-nd  their  lands  from 
them.  In  certain  places  the  rain  water  is  received 
in  canals,  which  convey  it  to  a  great  distance. 

.\pollodorus  had  a  considerable  estate  near  Ele- 
usis,  to  which  he  took  me  with  him.  The  fields 
were  covered  with  ripened  corn,  and  slaves  naping 
it  with  the  sickle,  while  young  children  gathered 
the  falling  ears,  and  gave  them  to  those  who  bound 
them  up  in  sheaves 

They  had  bt-gun  their  work  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
and  the  whole  family  shared  in  these  rural  labours. 
Ill  a  corner  of  the  fie^d,  beneath  the  shade  of  a  great 
tree,  some  men  were  preparing  the  provisions  ;  wo- 
men were  boiling  lentils,  and  pouring  meal  into  ves- 
sels full  of  boiling  water,  for  the  dinner  of  the  reap- 
ers, who  animated  each  other  to  their  labour  bv 
songs  vvith  which  the  fields  resounded. 

O  bounteous  Ceres  !  with  indulgent  smile, 

Survey  and  prosper  this  our  rustic  toil : 

Ye  joyous  reapers,  clear  the  yellow  plain, 

And  to  the  north  expose  the  swelling  grain. 

The  lark  awakes  :  your  sharpen'd  sickles  wield, 

Nor  quit,  till  he  retires  to  rest,  the  field. 

Other  couplets  expressed  an  envy  of  the  happy 
condition  of  the  frog,  who  has  always  plenty  of 
drink  ;  in  others,  jokes  were  passed  on  the  manage- 
ment of  the  inspector  of  the  slaves,  and  the  work- 
men advised  to  tread  the  corn  at  noon,  because  then 
the  grain  may  be  more  easily  separated  from  thi; 
husks  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 

The  sheaves,  when  conveyed  to  the  threshing- 
floor,  are  disposed  circularly  and  in  layers.  One  of 
the  labourers  places  himself  in  the  middle  of  them, 
holding  in  one  hand  a  whip,  aid  in  the  other  a  bridle, 
with  which  he  guides  the  oxen,  horses,  or  mules, 
which  he  makes  to  walk,  or  trot,  round  him.  Some 
if  his  corrprUiions  turn  the  straw,  and  place  it  un- 
der the  feet  of  the  animals,  til!  it  is  entirely  broken  ; 
others  throw  handfulls  into  the  air,  when  a  brisk 
gale,  which  commonly  rises  about  that  time,  wafts 
the  chaff  to  a  little  distance,  while  the  grain  falls  di- 
rectly down  and  is  gathered  up  and  put  into  earthen 
vessels. 

Some  months  after,  we  again  vi.sited  the  farm  of 
Apollodonis.  The  vintagers  were  gathering  the 
grapes  from  the  vines,  which  were  supported  b' 
props.  Boys  and  girls  fill- (i  wicker  baskets  will 
them,  and  carried  them  to  the  wine-pre.ss-  Before 
they  are  pressed,  some  farmers  cause  vine  branches 
loaded  witii  grapes  to  be  brought  home.  They  ex- 
pose them  to  the  sun  for  ten  days,  and  keep  them  in 
the  shade  for  five  days  more. 

Some  keep  their  wine  in  casks,  other  in  leather 
bottles,  or  in  earthen  vessels. 

While  the  vintage  was  pressing,  we  heard  with 
much  pleasure  the  son^'s  of  the  -minc-prcsii  for  so  they 
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c- call' U.     We   hail  albo  htard   others  during  the 
luer-.  of  the-  vintagers,  and  in  the  diti'erent  inter 
.U  of   tlK-  day,    which    Wire    accompanied    with 
il.incing 

The  harvest  and  the  vintage  conclude  with  festi 
.'n  cell  brated  with  all  those  rapid  emotions  (T mini 
1  oil  pK'iity  produces,  and  wiiich  are  divi-isified 
according  to  the  n  iturc  of  tl.i  ohject  Corn  bt-nig 
considi'itd  as  thi.-  bounty  of  a  g^ddt-ss  who  has  pro 
vidcd  tor  our  necessitie-,.  and  win<-  as  the  ijift  of  a 
god  solicitous  10  increase-  uui  pleasures,  the  gratitude 
manifest  d  to  Ceres  exliil)its  itself  in  a  lively  hut  <le 
cently  atteiop'  red  jov,  whii  -  that  to  Bacchus  riots 
in  all  the  transports  of  delirium 

Sacrifices  are  Ifk.  wise  ofTfred  in  seed-time  and 
hay -harvest.  A'  the  seasnn  fur  gathering  olives  and 
other  fruits,  ih^y  also  pnscnl  en  the  altar  the  first 
the\  gather,  as  i;iits  received  from  heaven.-  The 
Greeks  liavc  felt  that  on  these  occasions  the  heart 
sUou'd  expand,  and  pay  grateful  homage  to  the  au 
thorsot  thebenelits  bestowed  on  ma.i. 

Besides  these  gen'  ral  festivals,  each  town  and 
district  of  Attica  has  its  particular  ones;  in  which 
though  there  s  less  ma^'nific  [jce,  there  is  more 
minh.  for  the  inhabitants  of  tiie  country  are  una 
ijuainted  with  fictitious  joy  Their  whole  soul  mani- 
fests itself  witii  'ut  ilisKuise  in  the  rustic  shows  and 
innocent  ga^nts  which  assenibl,-  them  together  1 
have  frequently  seen  a  number  of  them  collected 
round  some  leathern  bottles,  filled  with  wine, 
and  oiled  on  the  outside ;  youns;  persons  hopped 
over  these  bntt.es,  and,  by  th- ir  frequent  falls, 
occasiined  Umrl  laurhter  amung  the  by-stand- 
ers. — Close  to  these  were  children  jumping  after 
each  other  en  one  leg;  -thers  playing  at  even  cr 
odd,  and  (ithers  at  blin  innn's  Huff  Sometimes  a  line 
drawn  on  tue  ground  dividfd  them  into  two  parties, 
and  they  played  at  day  or  night.*  The  party  which 
had  lost  ran  away,  and  the  otners  pursued  them  to 
overtake  and  make  them  prisoners.  These  amuse- 
ments are  only  in  use  among  the  children  in  the 
city,  but  in  the  country,  grown  persons  do  not  blush 
to  join  in  them. 

Euthymenes,  one  of  our  friends  had  always  relied 
for  the  management  of  his  affairs  in  the  country  on 
the  vigilance  and  fidelity  of  a  slave  whom  he  had 
placed  over  the  others.  Convinced,  at  length,  that 
the  eye  of  a  master  is  much  more  disceri.in;;  than 
that  of  a  St  ward,  he  determined  tc  retire  to  his 
country  house,  situate  in  the  village  or  borough  of 
Acharnre,  at  the  distance  of  sixty  stadia  from 
Athens. t 

We  paid  him  a  visit  there  some  years  after, 
His  health  which  had  fonnerly  been  in  a  declining 
state,  was  re-established  His  wife  and  children 
partook  and  inci  eased  his  happiness  Our  life,  said 
lie  to  us,  is  active,  but  not  agitated  :  we  are  unac 
riuainled  with  disgust  or  weariness,  and  we  enjoy 
•without  alloy  the  felicity  of  the  present  moment. 
He  showed  us  his  house,  which  had  not  long  been 
built.  It  fronted  the  south,  that  it  might  receive 
the  warmth  of  the  sun  in  winter,  and  be  defended 
from  its  heat  in  summer,  when  that  luminary  has  at- 
tained his  greatest  elevation.  The  apartirieiit  of  the 
woman  was  separated  from  that  of  the  men  bybaths 
■which  prevented  any  communication  between  the 
slaves  of  different  sexes.  E:ich  room  was  adapted 
to  the  puipose  for  which  it  was  designed.  The  corn 
was  kept  in  a  dry  place,  and  the  wine  in  a  cool  one 
The  furniture  was  not  rich  and  suinptuous,  but  th 
utmost  neatness  was  every  where  conspicuous.  Gar- 
lands, and  incense  for  sacrifices,  habits  of  ceremony 
he  festivals,  armour  and  military  dresses,  gar- 
.i  for  the  different  seasons,  kitchen  utensils,  in- 
s,,  aments  to  grind  wlie^t,  vessels  in  which  to  knead 
dough,  and  provisions  for  the  whole  year,  and  each 
month  in  particular,  all  wt;'e  found  widi  facility,  be- 
cause all  were  in  their  proper  places,  and  orderly 
arrangid.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city,  said  Euthy- 
menes, would  treat  this  methodical  exactness  with 
contempt ;  they  are  ignorant  how    much   lime    is 


saved  by  it  in  looking  tor  thnigs,  and  that  a  iiu  band 
itiaii  ought  to  be  as  great  an  economist  of  liis  time  as 
ot  his  money 

1  have  set  over  my  house,  added  he,  an  intelligent 
and  active  woman.  After  being  satisfied  that  lier 
manners  were  unexceptionable,  1  gave  her  an  exact 


ly  carried  away  his  crops,  we  asked  him  why  he 
had  not  removed  to  a  part  of  the  country  less  sub- 
ject to  such  accidents.  Auvantagec/us  exchanges 
lave  often  been  proposed  to  me,  answeicd  he,  and 
yi.u  iliail  see  why  1  have  not  accepted  them.  He 
immediately  opened  the  door  of  a  small  cnclosmt, 
inventory  of  all  tlie  things  committed  to  her  care,  in  winch  we  found  a  plat  ot  grass  surrounded  with 


/\nd  how,  said  I,  do  you  recompense  her  services  i' cypress  trees.    Here.s.id  he,  ;.ri-  the  tombs  of  my 
B)  esteem  and  Co  ifidence,  answered  lie.      SinCi  s..e|family.     1  here,  beneath   th'  se  poj)pies,   I  saw  the 


has  been  entrusted  with  every  secret  of  our  aliairs 
they  have  become  her  own.  We  jiay  toe  same  at- 
tention to  those  of  '  ur  slaves  who  show  zeal  and  fi- 
lity  in  our  service.  Tliey  have  belt  r  shoes,  and 
are  better  clotiied  These  little  distinctions  lende 
diem  sensible  to  honour,  and  retain  them  in  their 
duty  more  effectually  than  the  tVar  ot  punislunent 
My  wd'e  and  myscif  have  divided  between  us  tin 

aie  and  niana!:;ement  if  our  affairs,  hhe  regulates 
all  the  hi  usehoUl  concerns,  and  1  inspect  whatever 
is  (Inin.  without  doois.  I  have  undii  taken  to  cul- 
tivate and  improve  the  lands  whicii  1  have  inlferittd 
troiii  my  ancestors.     Laodicc  takes  account  r,f  what 

s  rectived  and  expended,  and  of  tlie  storing  and 
riistril>uting  ol  the  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  fruits,  which 
are  delivered  to  her  care.  She  also  maintains  order 
imoii!';  our  domesticks.  sending  some  to  the  field  and 
distributing  to  others  woil,  which  she  teaches  them 
to  prtpare  and  make  into  clothing.     Her  example 


xrave  dug  in  which  the  remains  ol  my  father  are 
deposited. — liy  the  side  ot  it,  is  that  ot  my  mother. 
1  sometimes  come  hither  lo  coiiVerse  with  them,  and 
imagine  that  1  see  and  hear  thtm.  No ;  never  will 
I  leave  this  sacred  spot.  iVly  son,  said  he  afterwards, 
turning  to  a  little  bey  who  fi-llowed  us,  when  1  am 
dead,  lay  me  beside  my  parents  ;  and  when  you  have 
the  mistortune  to  lose  your  mother,  place  her  next 
tome,  liemember  it  is  my  command.  His  son  pro- 
inlsed  not  to  neglect  what  he  luid  ei  joined  him,  and 
burst  into  tears 

I  he  borough  of  Archarn^e  is  full  of  vinevards,  and 
the  whole  country  of  Attica  covered  with  olive  trees, 
which  are  more  carefully  cukivateil  there  than  any 
other  kind  of  tree.  Etjlhymenes  had  planted  agreat 
number  of  them,  especially  along  the  roads  wliicli 
bordered  his  farm  He  allowed  the  space  of  nine 
feet  between  each,  because  he  knew  that  their  roots 
will  extend  to  a  considerable  distince.      No  person 


lightens  their  lab.urs  :  and  whi  n  they  are  sick,  her  is  permitted  to   root  up  on  his  grounds  more  than 


attentions  and  mine  alleviate  their  sufferings.  We 
compassionate  the  condition  of  our  slaves,  and  are 
ever  ready  to  allow  that  they  have  numerous  claims 
to  our  gratitude. 

After  having  crossed  a  court-yard  full  of  fowls, 
ducks,  and  other  domestic  birds,  we  visited  the 
stables,  sheep-folds,  and  likewise  the  flower-garden  ; 
111  which  we  saw  successively  bloom,  narcissuses, 
hyacinths,  irises,  violets  of  different  colours,  roses  of 
various  species,  and  all  kinds  of  odoriferous  plants 
Ymu  cannot  be  surprised,  said  my  friend,  at  the  care 
with  which  1  cultivate  fiowei's:  yoa  know  that  with 
them  we  adeirn  the  temples,  altars,  and  statutes  of 
our  gods ;  that  we  wear  crowns  of  them  at  our  en- 
tertainments, and  the  celebration  of  our  sacred  rites, 
that  we  strew  them  on  our  tables  and  our  beds  ;  anei 
that  we  even  offer  to  the  divinities  thos-  which  we 
esteem  most  grateful  to  them.  A  husbandman,  be- 
sides, ought  not  to  neglect  the  smaller  profits. — 
Every  time  I  send  wood,  charcoal,  fruits,  or  other 
commodities,  to  the  market  of  .\thens,  I  always  add 
to  these  some  baskets  of  iiowtrs,  uhich  are  sure  tc 
find  a  speedy  sale. 

Euthymenes  afterwards  conducted  us  to  his  farm, 
which  is  more  than  forty  --tadia  in  circuit,*  and  from 
which  he  had  obtained  the  preceding  year  above  a 
thousand  medimni  of  barley,  and  eight  hundred  mea- 
sures of  wine.  He  had  six  beasts  of  burden,  which 
every  day  carried  to  market  wood  and  other  com- 
modities, and  brou.^ht  him  in  twelve  drac'ims  dai 
ly.(a)     As  he  complained  that  inundations  ft  equent- 


(fl)  On  the  produce  of  an  Mhenetm  ./arM.— Demos- 
thenes mentions  a  private  person  of  Athens,  named 
Phocnippus,  who  having  obtained  the  quantity  of  bar- 
ley and  wine  stated  in  the  text,  sold  each  medimnus 
of  barley  for  eighteen  drachmas  [16  liv  4  so's,  or 
15s.  dd.  or  S3  ]  and  each  metretirs  of  wine  for 
twelve  drachmas  [10  liv.  16  s.ls,  iir9j.  or  S2.]  but  as 
he  afterwards  says,  that  these  prices,  perhaps  on 
account  of  some  scarcity  wt  re  triple  the  ortlinary 
value  of  the  Commodities,  it  fnllows,  that  in  his  time, 
he  common  price  of  the  medimnus  of  barley  was 
six  drachmas,  and  that  of  thf  inetre'ersof  wine  fourj 
drachmas.  A  thousand  medimni  of  barley  [a  little 
more  than  four  thousand  busliels]  were  therefore 
worth  six  thousand  drachmas  [54  0  liv.  or  t2si  or 
1000]  and  eight  hundred  metieta:  of  wine,  3  thou- 
sand 2  hundred  drachmas  [J8S0  liv.  or  lOO/.or  §533]: 
total,  8i8U  liv.  or  345/  orS15:>j. 

PhoEiiippus  had  besides  six  beasts  of  burden  which 
were  cmitinuaUy  employed  in  carrving  to  th'-   citv 
other    kinds  of  materials,   and 


*  This  game  resembles  that  of  cross  or  pile, 
t  About  two  leogues  and  a  quarter. 


two  olive  trees  in  a  year,  unless  it  be  for  some  use 
authorised  by  religion.  He  who  violates  this  law  is 
condemn!  d  to  pay  for  each  tree  a  hundred  drachms 
to  the  infi  rmer,  and  another  hundred  to  the  public 
treasury,  a  tenth  e;f  which  is  deducted  for  the  treasu- 
ry of  iVIiiie  rva- 

We  frequently  find  clusters  of  olive-trees  left  in 
reserve,  and  surrounded  by  a  hedge.  These  do  not 
appertain  to  the  owner  of  tie  field,  but  to  the  temple 
ot  the  above-mentioned  goddess.  They  are  farmed 
out,  and  their  produce  is  entirely  set  apart  for  the 
maintenance  of  her  worship.  If  the  proprietor  of 
the  land  should  cut  down  a  single  tree,  even  though 
it  shrjuld  be  only  a  barren  trunk,  he  would  be  punish- 
ed with  banishment  and  confiscation  of  his  goods. 
The  Areopajius  takes  cognizance  of  all  offences  re- 
lative to  the  different  kinds  of  olive-trees,  and  from 
time  to  time  sends  inspectors  to  watch  over  their  pre- 
servation. 

Continuing  our  walk,  we  were  passed  by  a  nu- 
merous flock  of  sheep,  preceded  and  followed  by  dogs 
kept  to  drive  away  the  wolves.  A  covering  of  skin 
was  wrapped  round  each  sheep.  This  practice 
which  has  been  borrowed  from  tlie  Megareans,  de- 
fends the  wool  from  the  filth  which  might  otherwise 
defile  it,  and  prevents  .t  from  being  torn  by  the 
hedges.  I  know  not  whether  it  contributes  to  ren- 
der the  wool  finer,  but  1  can  affirm  that  the  wool  of 
Attica  is  extremely  fine.  1  shoidd  add  likewise, 
that  the  art  of  dying  has  there  been  brought  to  such 
perfection,  that  the  colours  it  gives  to  it  are  never 
effaced. 

I  learned  on  this  occasion  that  sheep  grow  the 
fatter  the  more  they  drink  ;  and  that  to  excite  their 
thirst,  salt  i.s  often  mixed  with  what  they  eat;  and 
that  in  summer  especi.illy,  a  certain  measure  of  it, 
that  is  a  medimmus*  for  each  hundred  sheep,  is  dis- 
tributed among  them  every  fifth  day.  I  was  like- 
wise told  that,  when  they  are  thus  made  to  eat  salt, 
they  give  more  milk. 

At  the  foot  of  a  small  eminence  which  bounded  a 
meadow,  we  saw  a  number  of  bee-hives  surround- 
ed with  rosemary  and  broom.     Observe,  said  Eu- 


iir  Ss  or  S2.]  The  festivals,  bad  weather,  or  work 
that  might  not  be  neglected,  frequently  interrupted 
this  little  traffic  ;  but  if  we  suppose  that  it  only  took 
place  for  two  hundred  davs  in  the  year,  we  shall 
find  that  Pliccnippifi  annn.'erv  received  a  profit  of 
■Jieoiiv.  [90':  or  §400]  which,' added  to  the  2;801ivrcs 
[435/.  or  S1933]  fur  the  produce  of  a  little  more  than 


wood   and    other    kinds  of  materials,   and    which  la  lea:;ue  and  a  lialf  in  circuit 

brought  him  daily  twelve  drachmas  [10  liv.  16  soli, ^ — 

*  About  a  league  and  a  hdlf  '    *  About  four  bushels. 
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IhyiTienes  witli  what  industrious  alacrity  the  bees, 
execute  the  commands  of  tlieir  qu-  en  ;  for  she  it  is 
who,  not  siifF  ring  them  to  lemain  idle,  sends  th'iii 
into  this  b.autifui  meadow  to  collect  the  rich  mate- 
rials, the  use  of  which  she  regulates;  she  it  is  who 
supermtends  the  construction  of  the  cells  and  tiie 
fduc;ition  of  the  young  bees,  which,  when  they  are 
capable  of  providing  for  their  subsistence,  sht-  tornr-.s 
into  a  swarm,  and  obiiges  to  leav;  their  home  under 
the  conduct  of  a  bee  which  she  has  chosen.f//) 

Further  on,  between  the  hills  einicht  d  with  vine 
vards.  we  came  to  a  plain  where   we  saw  yokes  of 
"oxen,  somi  of  which  drew  tumbrels  of  dung,  wiiiW 
others  harnessed  to  the  plough,  laboriously  traced 
the   lengthened    furrow.     I  shall    sow  barley   here, 
said  Euthymenes,  for  that  is  the  kind  of  grain  which 
sur.ceetis  b-jst  in  Attica.     The  wheat  we  grow  here 
affords  indeed  a  bread  very  agreei.ble  to  the  taste, 
but  it  IS  less  nutritive  than  that  of  15cEotia  ;  and  r 
has  b  en  more  than   once  remarked,  that  the  Koe( 
tian  athletx  while  they  reside  at  Athtn-^,  consum 
two  fifths  move  of  wheat  tlian  in  thiir  own  country 
vet  is  that  country  contguous  to  ours  :  so  true  it  is, 
that  a  little  thing  suftices  tft  alter  the   influence  ol 
climHte.     As  another  proof  of  this,  it  may  be  remark 
ed,  that  the  Isle  of  Salamis  u   close  to  Attica,  yet 
rrain  ripens  there  much  sooner  than  with  us 
""  The  cliscourse  of  Eatliymenes   and  the  objects  by 
which  I  was  surrnu  ided,  began  to  engage  my  atten 
tion.     1  alrea<ly  pereeived  that  the  science  '  f  agri 
culture  was  not  found'  d  merely  on  blind  custom,  but 
on  a  long  series  of  observatio'.s     It  appears,  said  our 
guide,  that  we  formerlv  received  the  principles  of 
this  art  from  the  Eg)ptians,  and  that  we  communi- 
cated them    to  the    other  nations  of  Greece,  tlie 
crcatpr  part  of  whom,   in   gratitude  for  .so  great  a 
benefit,  bring  us  every  year  the  first  fruits  of  their 
harvests.    1   know  that  other  Grecian  cities  make 
the   same   pretensions  with  ourselves  :  but  to  what 
purpose  would  it  be  to  discuss  their  claims  ?     The 
most  necessary  arts  have  had  their  birth  among  the 
most  ancient  nations,   and   their  origin  is  the  more 
illustrious  as  it  is  mire  obscure. 

That  of  husbandry,  when  transmitted  to  the 
Greeks,  became  improved  by  experience  ;  and  a 
number  of  writers  i;ave  eniploye<l  themselve  to  col- 
lect its  precepts.  Several  celebrated  philosnphei-s. 
as  Democritus,  Archytas,  and  Epicharmus,  have 
left  us  useful  instructions  on  the  subject  of  rustic 
labours,  and  many  ages  before  them  they  had  been 
sung  by  lieisod  in  one  of  his  poems  :  but  a  husband 
man  ought  not  to  abide  so  implicitly  by  their  pre- 
cepts as  never  to  dare  to  interrogate  nature,  ami 
make  new  experiments.  If  then,  replied  I,  I  had 
:i  field  to  cultivate,  it  would  not  be  sufficient  to  con 
suit  the  authors  you  have  mentioned  ?  No,  answer 
ed  my  friend,  tliev  give  many  excellent  directions 
but  .such  as  are  net  suitable  to  every  soil  and  every 
climate. 

[_To  be  continued.] 

CULTIVATION  OF  AiTriFICIAL  GRASSES 

TO    THE    EDITOlt   OF  THE    AilERJCAU    FAKMEIt. 

glR I  am  verv  sensible  of  the  useful  objects  of 

vour  present  publication,  and  the  meritorious  endea- 
vours to  excite  our  farmers  to  new  consideiations  in 
their  agricul'ural  plans,  to  an  ei.largemeiit  of  thtir 
views,  an  apprehension  of  principles  and  modes  ot 


cultivation,  as  well  as  to  bh.ig  into  their  si,  lit,  many 
articles  of  growth  suited  to  their  soils,  and  valuable 
as  the  supports  ot  animals,  whom  no  system  of  hus- 
bandry Can  omit  in  its  calculations. 

You  have    the  honour  u{  being  the    first  in   our 
countr\,  who  alone,  unaided,  at  your  own  ri»k,  have 
commenced  and  devoted  a   periodical  paper  to  the 
subjc  cts  connected  with  rural   affairs  and  economy, 
almost  exclusively  :  and  that  in  the  midst  of  engaj;e 
ments  which  seemed  sufficient  to  damp  a  considers 
lie  zeal   in  tiie   undertaking.      You   seem  to  think 
that    1   could   furnish  something  to   this,   from  my 
mall    tock  of  experience.     But  as  my  zeal  is  more 
passive,  it  suits  me  better,   like  many  others,  to  re 
ceive  the  lessons  of  attentive  and  inte  ligtiit    men 
than  to  communicate  from   myself.     For  this  there 
ire  better  reasons   than  a  selfish  love  of  ease     r  in 
dil!erence   to  the  general  welfare  :  and  which    will 
easier  appear,  than  those  for  my  entering  publicly  on 
t -e  subject.     However    I  have  received  gr^at  p:,.  a- 
,ure  from  your  publication,  and  owe  any  return  thai 
may  be  acceptable 

A  com  mendious  system  of  husbandry  wuld  re 
quite  a  volume  And  volumes  have  been  writtei. 
doubt  with  much  advan'ag-;  though  the  s^steo■. 
h.-s  never  been  perfected,  the  reading  also  was  con- 
fined to  few,  but  the  practice  thus  excited,  was  visi- 
ble to  m  ny  and  engaged  them  to  folow  when- 
iccessful.       Thus   a   thousand  circles  (jf  impiove- 


luscious  article  of  diet.     It  is  easier  raised  wiiere 
plaster  can  be  used,  than  any  other  vegetable;  and 
iias  done  wonders,  ihus  on  poor  soils  and  exhausted 
fields     It  the  land  is  but  dry,  it  will  thrive  in  either 
ight  or  heavy  soils,  with  suitable  culture      It  seems 
to  preserve  a  greater  measure  of   moisture  to  the 
ground  under  it.  and  by  its  substantial  roots  as  well 
as  succulent   leaves  and  stalks,  ])roduces  that  im- 
provement which  has  become  so  visible  in  the  use  of 
clover  lays  ter  othe    crops.     It  is  one  of  the  advan- 
tages of  lieep  ploughing,  with  this  as  well  as  other 
plants,  that  it  is  less  likely  to  be  heavtd  out  of  the 
ground  by   frosts,  when  it  has  an  op,  n  under  sell  to 
shoot  its  lung  sap  root  iito.     It  is  so  we.l  known  that 
nothing  need  be  said  of  the  benefit  it  yields  to  a  suc- 
ceeding crcrp  ,if  wheat.     The  seco!,d  lo.wing  is  per- 
haps b.  St  reserved  for  seed,  as  it  often  occasions  a 
ru.i  ing  at  the  mouth  of  the  en  atures   who  eat  it. 
VViieii  it  d>,es  this  with  horses,  it  is  folly  to  give  it 
to  Cows,  wlio  require  th,  best  food,  if  it  is  expected 
that  they  shall  yield  niilk  and  butter.     They  will  not 
slobber  with  it  as  horses  d,i,  but  they  wil   no  more 
thrive  on  it  thi.n  these  who  are  thus  considered  as 
itheir  betters,     if  not  saved  for  seed,  it  will  answer 
fo"  litter,  and  the  stiaw  it  m.iy  be  substituted  for, 
will  si  II  as  well,  or  do  ;ess  harm  in  feeding ;   at  any 
rate  tUcy  hid  better  be  mixed. 

Lucirne  is  the  next  grass  for  large  produce,  and 
first  of  ail  for  green  cutting,     it  is  not  to  be  recom- 


ment  were  formed,  until  a  whole  population  werejmended  forhay,  for  it  loses  too  much  in  curing.    Its 

brought  into  a  course  of  superior  cultivation,  wniclivahie  !<ir  summer  feediig  is  enough.     It  is  generally 

they  consider  at  present   as    their  own,   and  frem.ht  to  mow  about  the  end  of  April,  a  fortnight  sooner 

'      '     '■"    — '"  *'       than  any  other  grass,  and  will  yield  in  g.od  ground 


(/))  (H  the  Queen  Bee. — It  aj)pears,  by  the  passage 
of  Xenophon,  quoted  in  the  text,  that  the  author 
considered  the  princiljal  bee  as  a  female.  Namr 
alists  afterwards  were  divided  in  this  subject:  snm: 
imagining  that  all  the  bees  were  females,  and  all 
the  drones  males— and  others  maintaining  the  con 
trary  Aristotle,  who  refutes  their  opinions,  ad 
mitted  in  each  hive  a  class  of  kings  which  continu 
ed  their  stjecies:  he  confesses  however,  that  suHi 
cient  observations  to  determine  any  thing  with  ccr- 
vainty.  had  not  been  made,  and  naturalists  have  re 
turned  to  the  opinion  which  I  attribute  to  Xeuophon 


wiiich  thev  are  not  likely  to  go  bark,  though  they 

;<re  ignorant  that  it  was  derived   from  heks   and 

reading.     That  is  from  the  records  of  practice  and 

.ibserv'ation  of  the  most  skilful      England  has  espe- 

cia  ly  improved  under  these  means,  as  a  freer  press 

distributed  wider  information   there,  than  throui/h 

the  silent  countries   of  the  neighbouring  continent. 

But  the  greatest  success  followed  the  publications  of  frosts  occur 

certain  societies,  which  were  easier  circulated,  and 

f  a  form  to  engage  the  reading  ;  consisting  ot  short 

plain  essays,  reports  of  experiments,  and  statem  nts 

if  expenses  and  profits.      But  if  this  has  been  the 

case  among  the  pnorish  peasantry  of  Europe,  tenants 

)r  vassals  of  the  farm  ;  how  much  is  to  be  exp.  cted 

from  the  intelligent  farmers  of  America,  who  own 

he  land  they  cultivate,  and  are  in  the  habit  of  read 

mg  public  papers  very  generally.     There  is  however, 

one  disadvantage  in  this;  being  much  at  their  case, 

they  are  apt  to  be  careless  of  improvement,  which 

must  be  obtained  by  greater  exertions  of  thought 

anil  industry. 

As  the  manure  heap  lies  at  the  foundation  of  good 
husbandry,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  how  tiiis  may 
lie  made  as   large  as  possible.     For   a  great  super- 
structure cannot  be  raised  on  a  narrow  bottom.  The 
cnp,  with  equal  culture,  will  be  in  proprrtion  to  the 
manure  laid  under  it. 
The  stock  of  every  kind  should  be  kept  in  their 
ards  as  much  as  their  healthy  preservation  will  al- 
liw.     They  should  of  course  be  fed  there  instead  ot 
running  out,  as  they  mostly  do,  night  and  day,  a; 
Uiig  and  longer  than  they  can  find  pasture.     For  this 
purpose  suitable  grasses  must  be  sown,  and  kei)t  tf 
now  all  summer.     It  is  in  vain  to  say  this  is'trouble 
;ome  and  expensive ;  for  without  it  nothing  can  bt 
had,  and  without  a  good  deal,  nothing  considerable 
But  a  man  thus  employed,  saves  his  own  wages,  and 
■nables  the  ploughman  to  earn  more  also ;  who  tor 
iften  drives  a  profitless  plough  for  want  of  some  trou- 
)le,  and  prudent  expense  before  hand. 

There  arc  several  grasses  recommended  for  feed- 
ng  green,  or  curing  for  winter  food,  beside  roots,  &c 
Clover,  considered  in  all  its  beneficial  effects,  ex 
tending  to  successive  gr^in  crops,  appears  to  be  tin 
first  of  grasses.  It  is  the  most  succulent  and  richesi 
;ilant  known  fr  the  purpose;  suited  to  horses,  cat 
tie,  hogs,  and  serving  in  less  quantity.  Indeed,  froir 
its  richness  it  is  necessary  to  give  less  than  of  othei 
grasse  ;  a  quality  that  has  been  strangely  pcrvertcii 
to  a  fault,  because  it  injures  when  overeaten,  thi 
consequence  of  intemperate  use  of  every  rich  and 


tour  cuttings  in  the  stasun.  Its  excellence  for  feed- 
ing appears  in  never  blowing  or  mowing  like  clover, 
and  being  acceptable  to  all  creatures,  except  in  soli- 
tary in-tances.  It  is  ajjt  in  the  hottest  weather,  to 
grow  yellow  and  appear  sickly  J  but  when  cut,  it 
puts  out  again  fresh  and  green,  continuing  till  severe 


The  soil  suited  to  it,  is  a  dry,  sound  earth;  if  rich 
and   mellow    the  better,  but  it  will  do  in  middling 
ground,  and  la-ts  eight  or  ten  years  if  kept  clean, 
with  a  slight  manuring  of  rotten  dung, every  second., 
year     It  sends  very  fng  large  roots  to  a  great  depth 
in  the  earth  ;  the  natural  supports  of  such  a  vigour- 
ous  vegetation      But   it  requires  this    depth   of  dry 
soil,  as'  it  is  said  to  rot  if  the  roots  strike  into  water. 
To  save  it  from  the   encroachment  of  common 
grasses,  which  no  finer  crop  can  endure,  it   is  best 
cultivated  in   drills ;  as    in  this  situation   the   hoe, 
spade  or  small  scarifying  harrow  may  be  employed 
to  destroy  any  other  growth      But  unless  this  care 
can  be  taken,  it  had  better  been  sown  br  ad  cast ;  as 
it  will  maintain  itself  longer  when  it  fills  the  ground 
at  first,  than  when  intervals  are  left   for  the  wild 
grass  to  possess  and  spread  from.    The  bread  cast^ 
will  also  have  the  advantage  in  produce,  for  two  orJ 
three  years,  and  it  may  be  slightly  cleared  and  a» 
sisted  by  harrowing  it  in  the  spring  and  after  cuti 
ting  ?  for  it  is   so  firmly  fixed   in  the  ground,  than 
every  thing  else  will  be  eradicated  before  it. 

The  ground  being  well  prepared,  and  madeperJ 
fectly  clean,  the  preceding  autumn,  should  be  agaiq 
stirrtd  and  harrowed  till  fine  in  the  spring.  To  son 
it  in  drills  at  two  feet  distance,  which  is  the  best,  i 
piece  of  wood  six  or  eight  inches  thick,  six  feet  longl 
iored  at  each  end  and  every  two  feet  distance,  wittf 
I  wooden  peg  of  the  size  of  a  harrow  tooth  driven 
through  each  hole,  so  as  to  trace  a  furrow  an  inch  oj 
so,  in  the  earth,  and  lifted  with  two  poles  as  shafts 
will  mark  at  once  four  drills  of  that  depth,  and  maj 
be  drawn  by  a  man  over  the  ground  Wfll  enough. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  about  as  thick  as  clove 
need,  and  rather  exceeding  than  falling  short,  tha 
no  gaps  may  be  in  the  drills  which  cannot  be  easiljl 
filled  by  after  sowing ;  or  it  may  be  raised  in  seed 
i)eds,  and  transplanted  into  rows  very  well.  In  this 
.vay  it  may  serve  for  edgings  to  gardens,  and  will 
lupply  a  cow  perhaps  through  the  summer 

The  earliest  season  in  spring  should  be  taken  for 
sowing,  and  all  other  grass  should  be  picked  out  as  it 
.ippears.    The  Lucerne  will  scarce  afford  a  crop  the 
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Tirst  year,  tlie  mowth  bting  thtn  very  sleiiOcr,  yet  ii 
may  be  cut  witliout  injury,  aisd  somcthini;  obtaiiitd. 
In  a  co.iimui'.icaiion  t.  the  English  Bran\  cf  Agri- 
culture,   vol.   6.   part  1st,   the   prrxjucts  ot   several 
grasses  are  "stated  as  follows: — 

Clover  ami  rye  grass  mixed,  yielded  nine  tons  per 
acre,  at  tlie  tir.-.t  crop — six  tons  at  the  second.  Lu 
cenie,  six  tons  tirst  crop,  five  the  stcind,  four  the 
third,  and  two  tons  the  I  )nrtli  of  gvecu  food  The 
land  described  as  poor  clay,  with  a  hard  cinder  un- 
der stratum,  top  dressed  with  coal  ashes,  street 
Takings,  sea  sand,  &c  A  little  more  than  half  an 
acre  with  me,  h:is  constantly  kept  two  cows,  and 
two  horses,  from  the  last  of  A|)ril  to  October ;  feed- 
ing morning  andeVenh)g;  the  cows  turned  out  in 
the  day  to  graze  in  the  lanes  and  commons :  the 
horses  fuvr.ishi'd  with  a  portion  of  hay  and  green 
clover,  while  cutting  that  crop.  When  at  work,  th' 
horses  have  besides,  a  little  grain,  and  are  kept  suf- 
ficiently well. 

Timodiy  is  a  grass  well  known  among  us :  it  yields 
one  heavy  crop  ni  a  year,  and  lasts  eignt  or  ten  years 
in  suitable  soils  A  rich  moist  land,  is  its  i)roper 
station,  though  it  grows  well  in  any  good  land  free 
from  surface  water.  The  case  with  which  it  is  cur- 
ed into  hay,  and  the  little  tniuble  in  its  cultivation 
recommend  it  very  generally.  It  has  the  farther  re- 
commendation to  those  who  sell  hay,  tliat  it  sells 
■well ,  bluing  suited  to  the  use  of  inns  and  livery  sta- 
bles, and  in  repute  with  stage  proprietors,  &c.  for 
road  horses  But  when  it  is  preferred  to  clovtr  and 
richer  grasses,  it  is  upon  no  better  grounds,  than  that 
poor  dry  food  will  not  surfeit  or  founder;  the  same 
reason  would  give  the  straw  a  preference  to  the  grain 
Timothy  has  a  dry  hollow  stalk,  with  thin  blades, 
and  never  hurts  what  fer-ds  on  it  But  it  need-,  an 
auxiliary  in  grain  or  meal,  to  keep  them  in  good 
condition 

The  best  time  to  cut  it,  as  has  been  said,  is  just  as 
the  flower  withers,  earlier  or  later  mowing  being  un- 
favourable to  its  continuance 

Timothy  may  be  successfully  sown  in  the  fall  to 
brill};  in  a  crop  of  clover  afterwards,  in  place  of  oats 
or  barley.  A  crop  of  hay  is  thus  gained  without  the 
loss  of  a  season,  little  inferior  in  value  to  these 
grains,  and  will  not  hurt  the  ground  so  much  This 
is  my  practictr,  grass  only  being  the  object:  the  clo- 
ver sown  either  with  the  timothy  in  the  fail,  or  on  it 
in  the  spring,  will,  in  the  second  year,  fill  the  field 
and  together  make  the  heaviest  swarthe  of  choicest 
hay. 

Orchard  grass  is  an  early  grower  and  makes  a 
large  appearance  ;  but  it  is  neither  in  weight  or  qua- 
lity equal  to  the  foregoing.  Yet  it  is  entitled  to  a 
place  in  pasture  grounds,  or  to  a  lot  by  itself  for 
early  mowing.  When  suffered  to  get  full  ripe,  it  is 
not  well  relished  by  the  creatures  it  is  designed  for, 
and  therefore  goes  very  much  into  the  lit»er. 

My  experience  of  Trefciil  and  Saint  Foin  has  de- 
termined to  me,  that  the  first,  with  no  peculiar  ad- 
vantage, is  inferior  to  rod  clover,  in  quality.  And  the 
latter  is  not  suite-d  to  our  climate,  being  unable  to 
endure  the  sun  of  our  summers.  It  is  much  esteem 
td  in  Europe  as  making  excellent  hay,  but,  is  there 
appropriated,  chiefly  to  chalky  and  rocky  ground 
and  succeeds  in  a  cooler  climate,  though  the  crop  is 
not  large. 

There  are  some  plants  also,  of  the  leguminous 
kinds  or  pulse  species,  which  may  be  profitably 
brought  into  use.  Of  these,  the  best,  as  far  as  a  lit 
tie  experience  instructs  the  writer,  is  the  winter 
Tare.  This  article  may  be  put  into  any  good  ground, 
that  cannot  be  occupied  with  a  crop  on  long  growth 
without  interfering  with  the  plans  of  the  cultivator 
Sown  on  such  pieces  of  land  as  would  otherwise  li( 
naked  and  unproductive,  in  the  fall,  it  will  afford  a 
mowable  crop  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  sum- 
mer, which  may  be  taken  off'  in  time  for  late  pota- 
toes, ruta  baga,  or  any  thingto  be  sown  after  the  mid- 
dle of  June  Beside  the  advantage  of  a  covering  crop, 
instead  of  leaving  a  s  il  Iwrc  to  the  injury  of  long 
droughts  in  autumn,  to  the  frosts  and  winds  of  win- 
ter;  a  quantity  of  excellent  food  is  obtained,  fitted 
to  use  green,  or  cured  into  hay,  for  both  cattle  and 


horses.  In  tteding  f,reen,  or  S'i.ingras  the  uneoutr 
phrase  is  amongst  il..  Englisli.  it  is  only  mcessary  ti 
lake  ihv  same  precauiuin  as  with  reil  clii\«  r  ;  to  tct  < 
sparingly,  or  to  let  them  lie  when  tut  ti!  they  an 
a  little  withered,  when  the  danger  of  blowing  oi 
hoving  is  lessened. 

I'he  seed  at  pn  sent  must  be  imported,  for  it  is  noi 
known  where  it  Iihs  bien  used,  <  xcept  in  one  spot  at 
this  place.  It  requires  ab'ut  two,  or  two  and  a  half 
bushels  for  seeding  an  acre,  as  all  nmwable  crops 
should  be  thick  set.  The  price  is  about  S2  50  per 
bushel,  or  10«.  6//.  to  Us  6rf.  sterling,  in  Englaiid; 
much  the  same  in  Holland. 

Vetclies  are  a  sin.ilar  article,  but  much  inferior 
The  spring  vetches,  especially,  are  quite  iiisi.,nifi- 
cant  as  a  crop  for  the  sytlie  ;  though  sown  thick, 
they  protect  the  soil,  and  contribute  to  it  when 
ploughed  in. 

By  the  use  of  these,  and  perhaps  some  other 
grasses,  the  land  itself  will  be  refreshed  after  hard 
cropping  with  corn,  wheat  &c.;  and  so  much  fond 
provided  for  a  stock  of  cattle,  as  will  tetuin  four- fold 
to  the  manure  heap,  and  atld  yearly  again  in  an  in 
creasing  round  to  all  the  crops,  if  taken  in  a  jus; 
succession. 


I  have  mentioned  no  grasses  but  what  I  have  my- 
If  tried.     Kye   grass.    Herds    grass,   and   Bun  et. 


sel 

have  been  sufficiently  proved  by  others.  The  last 
appears  to  be  given  up,  the  others  have  their  advo- 
cates with  reason,  as  yielding  large  quantities  to  the 
scythe ;  but  they  are  coarse,  and  have  no  particular 
effect  on  the  land,  nor  answer  specially  for  interme- 
diate crops,  nor  vary  the  seasons  of  labour  and  har- 
vesting. 

One  general  observation  upon  all  crops  is,  that 
when  they  stand  long  upon  the  ground  they  favour 
the  growth  and  seeding  of  weeds,  which  early  and 
repeated  cuttings  serve  to  diminish. 

Too  much  has  perhaps  been  said,  and  it  only  r 
mains  to  add,  that  you  are  welcome  to  my  name,  if 
It  is  of  any  consequence,  though  it  is  as  little  de.sira- 
ble  to  me  as  any  one  to  plnce  it  before  the  public. 
JAMES  H.  M'CULLOCH. 
John  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 
Editor  of  (lie  American  Farmer. 

P-  S  —\  forgot  to  mentien  that  my  soil  is  a  pretty 
stiff,  dry  loam,  e.f  middling  quality;  formerly  worn 
■  ut  in  corn,  &c. — impr  ved  for  some  years  by  alter- 
nate crops  and  moderate  manuring. 

Addenda.— Judge  Peters  in  his  judicious  Noti- 
ces to  Young  Fanners,  which  should  be  kept  as  a 
manual  of  practice  by  every  one,  old  or  young,  ob- 
serves, "If  you  are  deficient  in  mowing  grounds, 
oats  may  be  sown  on  your  fallow  ground,  and  cut  i.tv 
hay  before  ripening,  &c."— and  afterwards,  "  if  any 
covering  crop  for  summer  fallows,  which  does  not 
exhaust  like  oats,  could  be  suggested,  a  great  reform- 
ation would  ensue  Vetches,  or  some  such  plant 
might  be  substituted;  the  Heligoland  bean  is  now  es- 
teemed in  England  as  a  cleaning  crop  :  a  spring  co- 
ver of  peas,  ripening  in  time,  is  beneficially  used  to 
precede  wheat,  in  the  autumn,"  &c. 

Now,  this  sound  suggestion  of  the  Judge  is  exactly 
answered  by  sowing  tares,  which  either  sown  early 
in  November  or  March,  will  cover  the  ground  with 
an  enriching  crop,  as  all  of  the  pulse  kind  are  sup- 
posed to  be,  and  furnish  an  excellent  hay,  or  green 
food,  according  as  it  may  be  wanted,  from  tlie  be- 
ginning  of  June  to  July  or  August,  as  they  may  have 
been  sown,  soon  or  later.  Oats  not  only  impoverish 
die  ground,  but  when  cut  green,  ajiptar  to  be  dis- 
tasteful to  the  creatures,  who  I  have  often  observed, 
will  not  eat  them  if  they  can  get  any  thing  else.  In- 
deed, it  appears  to  be  the  wise  order  of  Providence 
to  preserve  the  grain  bearing  plants,  that  they  shall 
not  be  pleasant  in  an  unripe  state,  to  the  grazing  ani- 
mals.  Hence  they  are  allowed  to  ripen  their  seeds, 
which  are  endowed  with  such  capacities,  that  after- 
wards they  will  supply  new  plants  in  their  proper 
soils  and  climates,  in  despite  of  all  casualties  And 
thus  are  the  valuable  grains  preserved,  which  soap 
parently  insignificant  alone,  when  they  are  gathered 
from  full  fields  by  the  reaper,  constitute  the  food  of 


(.-•ains   I-    sow  the  setd    to  gather  the  Clip,  i    lelt'to 

inn's  skill  and  labour,  which  may  be  gieativ  assist- 
ed by  the  insttuctii  n  of  ti.e  most  obsi  rvant  iind  liest 
judging  To  him  who  ••  caused  every  pi  im  ar.-u  tree 
bearing  seid  to  grow  out  ot  the  ground,"  it  must  be 
I.  ft  to  give  fulness  and  pcrftction  in  the  fi  !d.    This 

s  nit  often  withheld,  were  hoia  st  lal:  ur  w^rks 
with  unvitiated  purp.  se    Even  tlie  unskiitiil  industry 

i  tlie  fir.st  settler,  generally  the  most  \irtuoiis,  is 
most  happy  in  raising  the  supplies  of  lifi  wh  ch  a 
more  luxurious  and  dissipated  race,  thouv.h  with  in 
creased  knowledge,  means  and  pn  paratii  ns,  and 
driving  harder  to  increase  the  d<  sired  fruits,  is  often 
disappointed  of  It  i,,  usual  to  attribute  much  to  a 
new  soil,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  to  li-  allowed  for 
that  But  does  it  net  at  once  teach  th  great  lesson  ; 
k  ep  your  land  in  the  state  of  freshness  bv  living 
them  rest ;  restore  them  to  it  by  grtss  and  li.anure; 
be  sofjer  and  industrious;  look  for  t,.e  dioppings  of 
heaven  widi  trust  and  patience,  and  no  scarcity  will 
!je  felt,  nor  need  you  flv  to  otherfi.  ds,  where,  with- 
out a  change  for  the  bi-tter,  the  evi'  ycu  complain  of 
will  soon  follow. 


FR  ID  AY,  JUNE   18,   1319. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

When  I  purchased  from  Mr.  REuriSG,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Jitaryland  Censor,  1  contracted  with  him  to 
supply  bis  subscribers  with  my  Agricultural  paper,  in 
lieu  of  the  Censor,  until  the  19th  day  of  August  next. 
Now  this  is  to  give  explicit  notice,  that  the  American 
Farmer  will  not  be  sent,  after  the  19th  of  August  ne.xt, 
to  any  one  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Maryland  Censor, 
who  shall  not  have  paid,  before  that  dav,  the  amount  of 
his  subscription.  Tlie  terms  of  the  Maryland  Censor, 
expressly  stated,  that  two  dollirs  were  to  be  paid  in 
advance,  and  one  dollar  at  the  commencement  of  the  se- 
cond half  year. 

I  undertook  to  conduct  an  Agricultural  paper,  because 
no  one  else  had  done,  or  would  do  it  ;  and  because  1 
thought  a  paper  of  that  kind  might  d  .  much  good.  I 
never  looked  to  it  as  a  source  of  any  pofit,  but  I  deter- 
mined it  should  not  be  one  of  einbarr;,~smeiit.  Il  was 
therefore  resolved  to  give  the  worth  i  {the  money,  and 
to  liave  payment  in  advance;  retl-  cting  <  ha'  one  thousand 
persons,  could  better  afford  to  .rust  me  with  four  dol- 
lars each,  than  I  could  trust  four  thousand,  scattered 
over  the  United  States.  To  these  resolutions,  J  shall 
adhere.  On  the  one  hand,  I  shall  be  readv  and  glad  to 
supply  any  number  of  papers,  that  from  :'.iiv  accident, 
do  not  come  to  the  hands  of  my  subscribers.  On  the 
other  hand,  should  any  gentleman,  find  his  uaper  dis- 
continued,  he  is  advised  to  look  at  his  rercipis,  and 
see  whedier  he  has  paid  up  accoidinj.-  to  the  terms 
of  the  paper.  I  liave  the  paper  printed  by  contract, 
at  so  much  a  number,  and  make  it  a  point  to  baii 
I  SO.  i  f  J 

PRICES  CURRENT. 

We  have  notliing-  particular  to  offer  our  readers,  this 
week,  as  lo  the  prices  of  country  produce,  no  essential 
vanation  liaving  occurred  since'  our  last,  more  thin  is 
noted  in  our  regular  list  on  the  last  page,  which  is 
every  week  carefully  corrected. 

Live  &oc/.-.— Eighteen  Bullocks,  from  the  S.  Branch, 
Potomac,,  weighing  about  70b  each,  very  fat  and  fine' 
sold  yesterday  to  the  butcher,  at  9  dollars  per  hundred;' 
that  is  for  the  neat  beef.  The  butcher  gets  the  offal  in 
the  bargain. 


coniMumcATEn. 

BR.\ZILS. — News  received  in  town  in  38  days  from 

Pernambuco,  intimate  tliat  die  spirit  of  insurrection  is 

fur  from  being  extingui-hed  in  thai   important  section, 

though  open  resistance  had  in  a  measure  ce  sed.     The 

motives  which  ac  u.ited  the  men,  who  in  1H17,  so  brave- 

- .  .  -       'y  challenged  their  oppressors,  unfortunatelv,  were  not 

almost  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.    To  collect  thesuiiiciently  understood  at  Uiat  time  by  the  people  ;  but 
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the  ^olic  tiiclf  ci-fratcil  by  ilie  merciless  executioners, 
lias  taiiglit  r.  flection  to  tlie  inh  .bitanis,  and  it  is  assert- 
ed by  an  attentive  observer,  that  tiie  names  of  those 
who 'either  ptrislied  with  apparent  ignominy  on  vhe 
sallows  or  siifft-red  proscription,  begin  t^  be  pronounc- 
ed with  enthusiasm  and  vener.tion  amidst  tlie  eflfusions 
of  individual  feeling,  not  only  at  Pernambuco,  but  al 
Rahia  and  Taneyro  Cen.ainly.  thf  i  .formation  games' 
by  the  Brzillians,  by  means  of  their  extensive  trade, 
their  industry,  the  riches  of  one  of  the  most  luxuriant 
countries  in'  the  world,  and  their  national  pride  in 
herited  from  the  Viriatos  and  the  discoverers  of  In- 
dia,  cannot  fad  from  bringing  a  simultaneous  and 
timely  change  in  ihe  government,  which  now  disgraces 
that  portion  of  the  great  American  family  :  and  our 
con-  spondent  announces  that  that  period  is  not  far 
distant.  

Linen  and  Thread  from  A'etlles .—The  Irish  have  re. 
cently  made  -ome  experiments  upon  the  floss  of  nettles, 
for  the  manufacture  of  ihr.id  and  linen— and  th.  result 
is  said  to  be,  that  both  these  articlesare  obtained  equal 
if  not  superior  to  the  thread  and  linen  from  flax. 

The  following  valuable  receipt  has  been  kindly  com 
municated  by  a  friend,  who  has  frequently  witness 
ed  its  efficacy,  and  believes  it  to  have  saved  the  lives 
of  no  less  than  three  persons  in  this  city.  We  con 
sider  him  as  having  done  a  great  service  to  the  com 
munitv  by  enabling  us  to  publish  it. 
Cure  for  an  ulcer  of  long  duration,  and  generally 
deemed  incurable,  and  what  is  called  the  inflamma- 
tory ulcer. 

Take  Lunar  Costic,  ...      20  grains. 

Extr.act  of  Lead,       ...         -         1  ounce. 
White  Vitriol,  .        .        -         -         i  ounce. 

Corrosive  salt,  ....       12  grams. 

Soft  Water,  -        -        -        -        IJ  P'"'- 

The  ulcer  to  be  washed  with  a  mop,  or  used  as  a 
gargle  for  the  throat,  as  often  as  the  patient  can  beai- 
it.  The  application  may  be  assuaged  by  a  wash  of  sage 
tea,  or  honey,  immediately  after  the  gargle  is  ap-ilied 
One  or  two  spoonfuls  of  flour  of  suiphur  may  be  taken 
night  or  m  irning.  A  sweetened  decoction  of  the  woods 
may  be  taken  at  the  same  time,  and  an  invigor-iting 
diet  may  be  used. 


Domestic  Manufuctures,  &c  lu  casis  .f  emeigency, 
the  Americans  have  generally  been  found  good  at  an 
alternative.  The  most  feasible,  nov.,  in  order  to 
smooth  present  diflficulties,  and  secure  future  pros- 
rieril),  IS,  like  the  indusirious  spider,  to  web  from 
jur  own  vitals  Emerprise,  industry,  and  perseve 
ranee,  will,  if  rightly  directed,  in  a  few  years  do  won 
ders  Let  every  m  n  look  to  his  own  conduct ;  there 
is  no  one  so  insignificant  as  not  to  be  quoted  as  an 
example — let  each  one  strive  not  to  be  (juoted  neffit 
tivelij .' 


tbrm  an  American  Pharmacopoeia.      Doctors    Reuben 

D.   Mussey,    Ebeuezer  Leonard,   Matthias  Spaulding, 
and  John  C.  liachelder  were  appointed. 


The  following  resolution  was  passed  at  a  very  re 
spcctable  meeting,  in  Newcastle,  Delaware  on  the  13th 
J^Iay. 

Resolved,  as  the  sense  of  the  ir.eeting,  that  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  this  state  calls  for  some  plan,  or 
system  of  conduct,  tending  to  eflPect  retrenchment,  in 
our  domestic  expenses  ;  to  encourage  our  own  Indus- 
try  ;  and  to  tuisband  our  own  resources;  that  the  best. 
and  surest  means  of  attaining  these  important  ends 
are,  a  temporary  discontinuance  of  the  use  of  impor 
ted'  merchandize  as  far  us  may  be  found  practicable 
and  convenient ;  and  of  importe.i  vinous  and  arden 
spirits  ;  and  in  lieu  thereof,  to  encourage  the  use  and 
consumption  of  the  products  of  thr  skill  and  industrj 
of  our  own  ^tatc  ;  that  an  association  of  citizens,  with 
a  view  to  these  important  objects,  might  prove  emi- 
nently useful,  and  instrumens  towards  their  promotion 
and  accomplishment ;  therefore,  further  Resolved,  that 
a  committee,  to  consist  of  nine  persons,  be  appointed, 
to  devise  and  prepare  a  plan  of  Government  for  such 
an  association  ;  and  to  collect  such  facts  and  infor- 
mation as  m-.iy  serve  to  show  the  utility  and  practica- 
bility of  the  plan  ;  and  to  make  report  at  the  next 
meeting. 


Captain  Daniels,  of  the  Oriental  brig  of  wjir  La  Irre- 
sisliole,  was  on  Wednesday  acquitted  of  the  charge 
brought  against  him,  which  had  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  District  Court  for  some  days.  Pinkney  and 
Winder  were  his  ■  ounse', 

Capt.  D.  was  tried  on  charges  rel.itive  to  the  cruise 
of  the  Irresistible,  previous  to  her  being  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the  crew  at  Margaretta,  the  particulars  of 
which  have  been  published.  The  acts  of  piracy  sub 
sequc-ntly  committed  by  that  vessel,  are  not,  nor  can 
they  be,  attributed  to  him. — Patriot. 

Despatch  of  Business. — The  Legislature  of  Rhode 
Island  met  at  Newport,  on  Wednesday,  the  5th  May. 
elected  their  officers,  re.ad  over  the  returns,  and 
counted  the  votes  for  Governor,  Sec.  &c.  On  Thurs- 
day, Gov.  Knight,  and  other  general  officers  elect, 
were  sworn  into  office.  Both  houses,  on  Friday,  bal- 
lotted  for  the  civil  appointments  throughout  the  state, 
public  notaries,  justices  of  peace,  &c.  &c.  Same  day, 
the  house  of  representatives  unanimously  p  issed  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Samuel  Bddy,  their  late  secretary,  for  the 
dis-.inguished  talents  and  fidelity,  with  which,  for  more 
than  twenty-one  years,  he  had  'discharged  the  arduous 
duties  of  said  oflice.  The  Legislature  then  adjourn- 
ed, having  been  in  session  near  three  days. — Demo- 
ratic  Press. 

The  Whale  Fishery— The  following  is  the  amount  of 
shipping  owned  in  the  Island  of  Nantucket,  and  port 
of   New  Bedford,    and  employed    exclusively  in    the 
whale  fishery,  (up  to  the  1st  of  March  last,)  viz. 
JVuntucket,  57  ships,     15551  tons, 

7  brigs.      1065—16616. 
J\:  Bedford.  26  ships,*     7274 

11  brigs.       2107—9382—25997. 
*  In  addit'ion  to  this  number,  3  ships  are  now  on  the 
tocks,  intended  for  whalemen. 


Boston,  Man  21.— We  understand  that  Mr  Bagot, 
the  British  am'iassador,  approving  of  a  new  invention 
by  ilr.  Perkins,  late  of  Newburyport,  applicable  to 
the  making  of  bank  hills,  has  agreed  with  him  to 
isit  England,  with  six  assistants,  to  put  his  system  in 
peration  for  the  Bank  of  England.  If  this  plan  is  suc- 
cessful in  rendering  counierfeils  impossible,  ii  will  de- 
stroy a  powerful  temptation  to  crime,  save  hundreds  of 
lives,  and  thousanas  of  pounds  annually  to  the  bank 
and  individuals. 


j\"e-a  London,  (Con.)  May  19. 
Messrs.  Perkins  and  Tappan,  engravers,  from  New- 
buryport,  passed  through  this  place  on  .Monday  last, 
on  thpir  wav  to  London,  where  they  are  to  be  employ- 
ed in  engraving  for  the  Bank  of  England.  .Mr.  Bagot, 
vve  understand' has  paid  them  in  advance,  5000?.  and  if 
they  succeed  in  tlipir  business,  of  which  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  they  will  also  receive  10,000  in  addition. 
Mr.  Fairman,  of  Philadelphia,  is  also  attached  to  the 
company. 


Toi:.T^x. 


IlArvD  TIMES ! 


In  this  denressed  stale  of  commercial  speculation. 
and  when  "  hard  times"  is  the  mournful  exclamation  of 
every  man  we  meet,  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country,  a  disposition  to  retrencli- 
ment  and  economv,  the  only  sure  means  of  relieving 
ourselves,  ultimately,  from  the  effects  of  a  national  de 
bauch — which  we  are  now  enduring,  as  an  Eastern 
writer  truly  observes,  "  in  an  interval  of  languor  and 
sickly  depression."  Meetings  are  convening,  and  as- 
sociations forming,    for  the   purpose    of  encouraging 


jnimington,  Del.  May  19.— The  Grand  Jury  of  New 
Castle  county,  beg  leave  to  represent— That  they  are 
deeply  impressed  with  the  distressed  and  calamitous 
situation  of  the  agricultural,  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing interests  of  the  stat  ■  ;   that,   in  their  opinion, 
these  evils  have  arisen  from  a  failure  of  crops,  and  an 
unfavourable  balance  of  trade— the  results  of  exces- 
ive  importations  of  foreign  goods,   exceeding  to  an 
vnmense  amount,  the  v.ilue  of  our  exports  ;  thus  dram- 
n^-  the  state  of  its  specific  and  circulating  medium  ; 
lepressing  the  value  of  real  estate,  and  increasing  po- 
verty and  distress. 

The  onlv  practical  remedy  for  these  evils,  in  the 
opinions  of'  the  Gr.and  Jurv,  are  a  regidar  and  strict 
?C(.-,omy  in  the  expenses  of  the  people  ;  a  retrencli- 
nent  in  the  use  of  imported  goods,  and  imported 
uxuries;  a  steady  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
our  agricultural  p'roducls ;  and  the  encouragement  of 
a  maricet  at  hom^,  bv  fi.stering  domestic  manufactures. 
To  a  serious  consideration  of  tliis  important  subject, 
the  (irand  Jury  would  most  earnestly  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  citizens,  more  especially  of  this  county. 
Attest,  ARCH  ALEXANDER,  Foreman. 

S.  H.  BLACK,  at.  o/G.  J. 


SPECIMEN  OF  GERMAN  THEATRI- 
CALS. 

r 

The  following  burlesque  of  the  German  pantoirii- 
mical  tragi-comedy,  is  extracted  from  "  The  Ro- 
vers," a  liinck  tragedy,  published  in  a  periodical 
print,  in  the  year  1810. 

Scene,  a  Prison.     Song,  b'j  Rogero  in  chains. 
Whene'er  with  haggard  eyes  I  view 

The  dungeon  thatl'iti  rotti-.gin, 
I  think  ol  those  companions  true. 
Who  studied  with  me  at  the  U- 

niversity  of  Gottingen. 
niversity  of  Gottingen. 

TTeeps  and  pulls  out  a  bine  handcherchief  with  it'ldch  /i? 
tiiipes  his  eyes,  gazing  tenderly  at  it,  he  proceeds — 
Sweet  'kerchief,  check'd  with  heavenly  blue. 

Which  once  my  love  sat  knotting  in  ! 
Alas  !  Matilda,  then  was  true. 
At  least  I  thought  so  at  the  U- 

niversity  ot  Gottingen. 

(,^1  the  conclusion  of  this,  Rogero  clanks  Itis  chains  in  con- 
cert.) 
Barbs  !  barbs  !  alas  !  how  swift  ye  flew, 

Her  neat  post-wagon  trotting  in  I 
Ye  bore  Matilda  from  my  view. 
Forlorn  1  languished  at  the  U- 

niversity  of  Gottingen. 
This  faded  form  !  this  pallid  hue  ! 

This  blood  my  veins  is  clotting  in  ; 
Mv  years  are  many— they  were  few. 
When  first  I  entered  at  the  U- 

niversity  of  Gottingen. 
There  first  for  thee  my  passion  grew, 

Sweet,  sweet  Matilda  Pottingen  ! 
Thou  wast  the  daughter  of  my  tu- 
tor, law  professor  of  the  U- 

niversity  of  Gottingen. 
San.  moon,  and  thou,  vain  world,  adieu  I 

That  kings  and  priests  are  plotting  m  ; 
Here  dr.om'd  to  starve  on  water-gru- 
el,  never  shall  1  see  the  U-        „  „     . 

niversity  of  Gottingen. 
niversity  of  Gottingen. 


E.reter,  Si:  II.  Men  IP.-At  a  special  meeting  of 
he  New  Hampsliire  Medical  Society,  May  5th  181-),| 
the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  delegates  Iron 
Massachusetts,'  ^'<;rmont,  Connecticut,  Vale  College 
and  Rhode  Island,  on  the  first  day  of  .lune  next,  in 
r.ostoii,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Pharmacopoeia, 
and  to  take  measures  for  a   national   convention,   tol 


{During  the  last  stanza,  Rogero  dashes  his  head  repeated 
Iv  against  tlie  ivalls  of  his  prison,  mid  finally  so  hard  & 
to  prodnce  a  visible  'contusion.  Jle  then  throws  hmsrlj 
on  tliefoor  in  an  agony  The  curtain  drops  ;  the  mu- 
sic continues  to  play  till  it  is  loholUj  fallen.) 


BALTIMORE,  PUBLISHED  BY  J.  S.  SKINNER. 
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1. 


BA1.T1M0UE,  ¥U\DA>i,  JUXE  ^5,  1819. 


Num.  13. 


AGKICULTURK. 


From  the  Mcmuirs  of  the  Phiiadelfihia  yjgricul 
tural  Socitty, 

JS'oUces  fo\*  a  Xowng  TaviweY, 

Particularly  on  Worn  Lands,  is'c.  iS'c. 

WITH   NOTES  BY  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  FARMER. 

[Continued  from  No.  12,  page  90.] 

Pire  on  Soils  ;  its  uses,  and  observations  thereon 

XVIII.  The  effects  of  fire  on  soils,  are  well 
known  ii<  foreign  countries  to  be  salutary  ;  antl 
here,  proofs  are  not  deficient.  Various  modes 
in  which  ii  has  been  applied,  are  to  be  found  in 
European  books.  When  carried  to  excess,  it  is, 
like  all  good  things  aiiused,  no  doubt  injurious. 
Nor  would  any  one  wish  to  destroy  the  inestinia- 
ble  vegetable  matter  of  a  sod,  capalde  of  being 
completely  decayed,  so  as  not  to  vegetate  ;  for 
this  would  be  unnecessarily  wasting  the  means  of 
restoring  fertility,  by  the  co-operation  (with  this 
inert  vegetable  matter)  of  manures,  or  materials 
for  the  food  of  plants  in  the  eaith  or  in  the  at- 
mosphere. But  where  bulbs,  or  other  pests  are 
otherwise  indestructible  ;  or  the  substratum  be 
clay  proper  for  burning  into  highly  fertilizing 
manure,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  objection  to 


XIX.  Our  awkward  mode  uf  ditching  anr^ 
DRAINING  our  swamps  or  wet  grounds,  is  not  on 
ly  inconvenient  and  unsightly,  but  occupies  sp;i.  . 
unneciisarily.  Undehduaimng,  and  thereby 
preseiving  a  level,  dry  cultivatable  and  produc 
live  surface,  is  every  way  eligible,  where  the 
site  will  admit  of  it.  It  would  be  well  for  som* 
pirited  agriculturist  to  set  an  example  ol  im 
provement  in  this  regard.  Lessons  in  Europcai 
books,  for  iinderdi aining,  are  in  plenty  ;  and 
there  is  one  in  the  IMemoirs  of  the  Philadelphi:i 
Society. 

In  declining  grounds,  a  straight  open  ditch  in 
the  direction  of  the  declination,  is  injurious  and 
dangerous.  Violent  floods  in  such  ditches,  al- 
ways produce  a  ravine  or  gully.  The  ditch 
should  be  oblique  and  calculated  to  resist  them, 
whilst  it  still  affords  a  sufficient  passage  to  floods. 
Nature  establishes  precedents  ;  her  streams  be- 
ing generally  meandering  and  flexous.  Under, 
i.  e.  covered  drains,  are  not  liable  to  the  ravages 
of  floods  ;  and  may  be  straight,  without  being 
exposed  to  the  dangers  to  which  open  ditches  are 
subject.  Our  rich  alluvial  tide-water  meadows, 
are  not  included  in  these  remarks ;  the  drains  and 
:iitches  of  these,  for  the  most  part,  must  neces- 
sarily be  wide  and  open.  Modes  of  surface  drain- 
ing, and  instruments  for  the  purpose  are  pointed 
out  and  described  in  European  books,  and  are 
well  worthy  our  attention 

The  fertile  bottoms  on  rivers  and  less  streams, 
frequently  prove  the  fecundating  effects  of  over 


I  water  lioni  one  (arm  to  another,  have  remain 
ed  lor  a  time  beyond  the  memory  of  man  ;  and 
i.re  held  as  inviolable  as  the  boundaries  of  pro- 
perty. But  the  use  of  water  should  be  carefu.ly 
studied.  Stagnant  water,  if  suffered  to  remain 
long,  injures  vegetation,  and  even  its  deposits  of 
lich  manure  have  bad  effects  on  some  grain,  in 
the  first  instance,  though  finally  they  fertilize  won- 
derfully. Wheat  is  the  moat  injured  by  stagnant 
water,  and  is  often  so  scalded  and  deterioi-ated, 
as  to  become  abortive,  and  produce  only  cheat. 
In  winter  the  irrigation  of  grass  grounds,  is  held 
to  be  most  advantageous ;  and  the  water  is  more 
nutriiive  by  its  deposits.  In  hot  weather  it  scalds, 
and  should  be  turned  off,  so  as  to  be  only  occa- 
sionally vised. 

Discretion,  as  to  tlie  numbers  and  species  of  live 
stock,  recommended,  and  judicious  selection 
of  breeds. 


•        .  v-.,j^i^.,u.,  >u  ..v.v|^,^...,_T  piu.v,  ii.i.  icuuiiuaiiug  enects  or  over- 

the  application  ot  hre.     Denshiring,  or  burnbak-Ro\\%  occurring  from  floods,  wliich  leave  their 
gricultural  books,  wherein  rich  deposits  on  the  recession  of  the  waters.     In 


;■"£'.  is  described  in  ag , —  „„   „„^,,;„,| 

its  benefits  are  developed,  and  the  improper  use 
of  it  pointed   out.     Burnt  clay  has  been    long 


' .___....     „ ,   „.„y    „a,  uccij    iuiig'"u,  lu  |iiuuui:c,  arunciaiiy,  tne  like  result.    By 

known  to  be  lertilizing,  and  so  are  the  ashes  of  means  of  banks,  dams,  and   flood-gates,   where 
heat  and  turf      Even  bnrnino-  hrnkN   r>r.A  cn.,j,.,  thpi./>  ic  foil  »,,„., „i,  .„  j..„: a-  .■__  .-, 


fieat  and  turf  Even  burning  brush  and  straw 
on  fields,  is  proved  to  be  almost  incredibly  ferti- 
lizing and  productive.  Burning  the  foul  cover 
of  wild  grass  and  weeds,  before  ploughing  for 
Indian  Corn,  even  in  the  spring,  has,  in  frequent 
instances,  destroyed  the  grub  or  the  eggs  of  its 
parent.  In  what  manner  heat  operates  on  soils, 
it  is  not  essential,  nor  is  the  inquuy  whether  tlie 
tffcct  bo  produced  by  the  ashes  or  the  mere  ap- 
)lication  of  fire.  The  facts  are  well  ascertained, 
ind  that^  is  enough  for  all  practical  purposes 
Some  soils  may  be  less  benefited  than  others 
nd  with  some,  burning  may  entirely  disagree. 
Vhatever  may  be  the  theory  of,  or  prejudices 
gainst  this  operation,  it  behoves  us  at  least  to 
ry,  if  even  on  a  small  scale,  a  practice  which 
las  the  approbation  of  eminent  and  successful 
iractical  and  scientific  agriculturists  in  Europe, 
ind  in  this,  as  in  every  other  operation,  a  farmer 
hould  know  and  calculate  on  the  nature  of  his 
wn  soil,  and  thereby  judge  of  the  expediency 
nd  propriety  of  any  practice. 


Europe  they  piaciice  what  is  there  called  warp- 
ing ;  to  produce,  artificially,  the  like  result.    By 


there  is  fall  enough  to  drain  off  the  tides  admit- 
ted, they  introduce  the  water  of  a  river,  (and  the 
more  turbid  the  better,)  and  suffer  it  to  remain 
stagnant  until  it  has  not  only  destroyed  worthless 
vegetation,  but  by  the  settling  of  the  rich  mould 
which  has  been  held  in  solution,  a  great  store  of 
manure  is  deposited  for  profitable  culture  and 
renovating  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  After  their 
first  operations  are  completed,  they  suffer  the 
banks,  sluices,  and  flood  gates  to  remain,  and  ad- 
mit the  water  occasionally,  as  it  may  be  necessary 


XX.  Always  rather  understock  your  farm,  with 
domestic  animals.  An  extra  number  of  Horses, 
IS  the  most  oppressive.  No  farmer  should  be 
without  a  due  proportion  of  working  even.  The 
neck  yoke  is  the  simplest  but  is  not  deemed  the 
best  mode  of  enabling  them  to  work.  Thai  Jit- 
ted  on  the  forehead  and  attached  to  the  horns  or 
collars,  and  other  appropriate  gears,  are,  by  ma- 
ny, preferred. 

Have  no  more  Swine  than  you  can  feed  well  ; 
(always  wrung,)  and  kept  within  your  own  enclo- 
sures, it  your  farm  be  m  a  populous  neighbour- 
hood. Running  hogs  are  fertile  sources  of  bitter 
enmities,  and  petty  controversies.  A  rooting  hog 
wastes  its  flesh  and  requires  more  food  to  restore 
It,  than  is  gained  by  the  scanty  prey  after  which 
it  labours.  Nothing  is  better  for  store-swine, 
than  red  clover  eaten  off  the  growing  plant. 
But  differently  from  horned  cattle,  green  clover 
cut  and  given  to  them,  will  keep  tiitm  in  good 
plight.  They  waste  as  much  as  they  eat,  and  do 
not  relish  it  in  this  way. 

In  a  well  managed  butter  dairy,  skimmed  and 
butter  milk  will  afford  means  of  raising  a  store- 
pig  to  each  cow  besides  a  due  allowance  for 
some  sows,  to  produce  pigs  for  store-hogs  and 
roasters  for  the  market.  Few,  farmers,  however, 
do  so  much,  because  they  will  not  raise  esculent 


tot  either  irngaiion  or  manure.   In  our  embanked  roots,  as  substitutes  for  grain,  for  winter  keen 
mendnivs.  <;nmptliinn-nf  tl,n  l.;„,l  :.. :.i .„ii.. r i a        -,.      '?  .        .,       ....     "^^^H 


Pitching  and  Draining,  Warfiiiig.  Irrigation. 
Stagnant  Water  injurious  if  not  carefully  at- 
tended to. 


meadows,  something  of  the  kind  is  accidentally  or 
purposely  done.  But  it  would  be  well,  where  it 
is  practicable,  to  introduce  this  improvement 
among  us.  Many  modes  of  irrigation  are  prac- 
tised in  other  quarters  of  our  globe  ;  but  here 
water  is  not  applied  to  agricultural  purposes,  in 
any  degree  equal  to  the  uses  whereof  it  is  capable. 
In  our  southern  countries,  it  is  only  applied  to  par 
ticular  ciops.  Birkbeck's  account  of  irrigation, 
in  the  south  of  France,  is  well  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. It  will  be  seen,  that  its  uses  are  not  confin- 
ed to  grass,  but  are  extended  to  every  species  of 
crop,  and  so  had  been,  there  through  ages  :  Chan 
Inels  for  the  conveyance,  distributioi),  and  delivery 


of  store-hogs.  A  milk  dairy  furnished  food  for 
sows  and  pigs,  from  the  offal  and  unsaleable 
milk. 

Let  all  your  stock  of  animals  be  of  the  best 
breeds:  but  study  useful  qualities,  more  than 
shewy  figures.  Yet  well  proportioned  and 
sightly  animals  are  generally  the  most  valuable, 
both  as  it  regards  usefulness  and  keep.  There 
are  exceptions,  in  dairy  cows  particularly.  Large 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  are  not  the  most 
profitable.  Those  of  the  middle  sizes  are,  on  eve- 
ry account,  to  be  preferred.  Ostentation  (and  as 
It  respects  the  horse  particularly,  a  less  innocent 
motive,)  more  than  real  benefit,  too  often  excites 
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those  « ho  v.,liie  liicmselves  in  exaibiiint^  very 
beautiful  horses,  very  laro;e  and\'ery  fat,  (and  of 
course  very  expensive,)  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine. 
This  may  be,  and  is  a  laudable  pride  in  thost 
whose  circumstances  admit  of  indulging  it  ;  and 
breeding  well  formed  and  well  endowed  animals, 
is  highly  worthy  of  i  ncouragement  and  merited 
praise.  Bui  iiuidihond  and  easiness  of  keep, 
should  be  prominent  qualities,  especially  in  the 
stock  of  a  farmer.  For  such  qualifies,  and  many 
other  good  properties  the  Tiinis  i/iee/i  will  be 
found  wortliy  of  great  attention. 

A  principal  of  adaptation  of  animals,  as  well 
as  plants,  to  soil,  climate,  and  situation,  will  bt 
found  in  nature,  with  rare  exceptions.  The 
various  species  of  s/iee/i  prove  this  princ; 
pie.  Dry  countries  are  best,  for  all.  as  they  re 
quire  lillle  drink  and  \yet  soils  produce  dis- 
eases. Yet  Tennv  countries,  and  coarse  bites 
(especially  if  salt,)  are  favourable  to  some  kinds. 
The  Lincolnshire  and  long  woolled,  will  thrive  in 
such  situations,  and  w7th  such  feed,  where  fine 
fleeced  s!ieep  would  perish  or  degenerate.  I 
our  zeal  for  fine  woollen  sheep,  we  overlooked 
tliis  principle,  and  believed  that  any  pastures 
would  suit  them.  The  Cheviot  sheep  delight  in 
mountainous  ranges,  often  covered  with  sno'v 
and  the  Shetland  race  in  short  bites,  salt  air,  and 
barren  browsing  ;  yet  the  fleeces  of  the  latter  are 
finer,  though  more  scanty,  than  those  of  me 
MeriJio.  Instances  of  other  animals  might  be 
adduced.  Old  pastures,  dry  and  elevated,  are 
best  for  sheep,  and  preferable  to  artificial  grasses 
Of  such  grasses,  Mr.  Coke,  of  Norfolk,  in  Eng- 
land, finds  the  cockafo'-jt,  (our  orchard  grass,) 
constantly  fed,  the  most  eligible.  He  i/iocuiates 
a  clear  fallow^  field  with  sods  of  old  lay,  three 
inches  square,  and  the  same  distance  apart,  to 
renovate  old  pasture,  so  valuable  is  it  deemed. 
His  fields  are  well  cleaned,  by  his  row-culture, 
which  he  extensively  and  profitably  practices 
New  countries  produce  no  proper  pastures  gene- 
rally, for  fine  fleeced  sheep,  though  there  may 
be  selected  spots.  The  sheep  for  such  countries 
should  be  those  of  the  heavy  fleeced  and  long 
woolled  breeds.  Prairie  countries,  it  would  seem, 
are  peculiarly  calculated  for  them. 

Household  Manttfactures  are  of  the  first  im 
portance  ;    and   /iractical  farmers  should  breed 
heavy  fleeced  and  worsted  or  long  woolled  sheep 
for  common  purposes,  in  such  manufactures,  as 
well  as  for  marketable  carcasses,  even  in  old  set 
llements  and  districts  of  country.     Bu'  for  any 
flock   a   better   mode    of  providing    their  keep 
through  the  winter  and  spring  months,  must  be 
introduced.     Succulent  food,  consisting  of  car- 
rots, fiolatoes,  Swedish,  or  other  turnijm,  Man 
gle  Wu'tzel,  Sec.  must  be  provided.     Sheep  ou; 
of  condition  are  most  worthless  stock.  Wool  nor 
mutton  can  no  more  be  produced  from  a  starved 
flock,   than   can  a  profitable  crop  be  gathered 
from  a  sterile  r,nd  ill  cultivated  field.     No  ques 
tion  is  intended  to  be  discussed  on  the  subjects 
of  large   manufacturing  establishments,  or  fine 
woolled  sheep.    Enough,  both  of  experience  and 
discussion,  bus  already  been  exhibited,  to  enabU 
every  one  to  form  his  own  opinion.    Under  pru- 
dent and  inleiligent  direction,  both  of  these  great 
subjects  of  public  prosperity  will  settle  down  td 
their  proper  standard,  and  where  that  is  exactly 
to  be  found,  only  lime  and  exjicrience,  faithful  antl 
unerring  monitors,  can,  with  any  precision  deter 


niii.e.     Sec  Vol.  HI.  Pliiladelphia  Agricultural 
Mf  Tfioirs,  pages  362,  et  seq. 

Our  breeds  of  horned  cattle  particularly,  are 
ton  little  attended  to,  and  dairy  cows,  especially 
v"  with  difficulty  obtained.  True,  the  demand 
for  them  is  much  increased.  But  this  should 
operate  as  a  stjmulent  to  multiplying  their  num 
birs  and  attention  to  their  breed,  which  requires 
;  fferent  qualities,  in  many  respects,  from  those 
fi  for  the  knife.  For  this  reason,  a  variety,  in 
breeding  cattle  for  the  specific  purposes  to  which 
'hey  are  devoted,  should  be  carefully  studied. 
Mules  are  highly  valuable  ;  but  arc  not  so  gene 
rally  used  as  they  should  be.  It  would  be  well 
;o  spread  this  long  lived,  hardy,  and  laborious 
animal,  of  the  best  kinds,  through  our  country 
Breeding  in  and  in,  i.  e.  from  the  same  family, 
is  a  subject  of  diversity  of  opinion.  No  doubt  a 
selection  from  a  large  flock  or  herd,  of  the  finest 
forms  and  qualities,  however  near  the  blood,  will 
generally  ensure  a  good  race.  But  when  the 
parent-stock  is  small  in  number,  and  kept  ton 
long  on  the  same  farm,  the  experienrp  nl  many 
respectalilc  breeders  is  decisively  favourable  to 
changes  and  crossing  :  exceptions  there  are  to 
this  position  ;  and  so  there  are  to  every  general 
observation  and  practice.  It  is  generally  agreed, 
that  the  male  stamps  the  character  of  blood  and 
breed  on  the  progeny. 

\gainst  keeping  an  unreasonable  number  of 
sheefi,  there  have  been,  recently,  ample  warning. 
Such  excesses,  generally,  (but  for  the  lime,  inju- 
riously for  individuals,)  regulate  themselves.  In 
England,  extravagant  speculations  in  sheefi,  were 
checked,  (as  far  as  legislative  interference  could 
accomplish,) by /flTO.s.  In  thetime  oiHmryVll.  an 
act  of  Parliament  recites,  that  some  flock-hold- 
ers had  24,000  sheefi  ;  and  enacts,  that  no  per- 
son shall  hold  more  than  200  !  Relij^ious  com 
munities  and  characters  held  the  largest  flocks 
and  thus  depopulated  the  country,  and  forced  the 
labouring  classes  into  mendicity  and  crimes  for 
want  of  employment.  They  drew  on  themselves 
their  dissolution,  and  restraints  on  their  sordid 
propensities,  by  thus  affording  to-  this  arbitrary 
monarch,  some  plausible  pretexts  and  many  jus- 
tifiable motives  for  his  fatal  hostility  towards 
them.  See  an  interesting  paper  on  the  fioor, 
and  Poor  Laivs  ;  and  Bath  Papers,  14lh  vol. 
pages,  245,  et  seq. 

Such  causes  have  in  no  small  degree,  contri 
buted  to  keep  the  plough  idle  in  Sfiain,  and  other 
oiinlries,  «  here  according  to  the  quaint  phrase 
ology  of  an  old  poet,  "  sheepe  have  eaten  men 
many  a  yere  ;"  in  place  of  "  men  eating  sheepe." 
Instances  however,  of  excessive  abuse,  are  no 
argunients  against  breeding  these  highly  valua 
ble  animals,  in  numbers  adequate  to  our  prudent 
demands  for  them. 

Great  flocks  may  be  kept,  in  parts  of  our  coun- 
try in  vjhich  they  would  not  interfere  with  other 
branches  of  husbandry.  Localit'j  is  therefore 
of  primary  importance.  Lines  of  states  are  well 
lor  jurisdictional  purposes.  But  local  prejudices 
are  injurious  on  the  great  national  scale  Mu 
lua!  wants  plentiously  supplied,  will  bind  us  in 
bands  of  common  interests  ;  and  we  shall  the 
sot.ner  become  07;e  /jpo/i/e.  If,  in  old  districts. 
.atilc  or  sheep  cannot  be  so  advantageously 
laised  or  fatled  as  in  newly  settled  countries,  let 
us  apply  our  eflbrls  where  they  arc  more  bene 
ficial.     What  liberal  mind  was  not  gratified  by 


a  recent  influx  of  prime  beef  catth:,  Iruat  the 
western  country  ;  sotlft  of  them  preferred,  by 
our  victuallers,  to  those  of  our  vicinity,  after 
liaving  been  driven  more  than  400  miles  ?  The 
sea  board  markets  will  thus  be  reduced  to  their 
proper  level,  for  home  consumption  and  external 
commerce. 

A  farmer  should  confine  his  objects  to  such  as 
properly  fall  within  his  system  of  economy  ;  so 
that  one  member  of  his  general  plan  shall  not 
interfere  with,  but  be  assistant  to  another.  There 
aresheep  for  farmers,  and  sheep  for  flock  masters. 
Speculation  should  not  be  indulged  ;  being  ad- 
verse to  habits  of  industry,  and  tending  to  bring 
on  reverses,  which  a  husbandman  is  ill  calcula- 
ted to  bear.  Extravagant  speculations,  in  any 
pursuit,  defeat  their  own  objects,  by  lessening 
the  value  of  an  article  increased  beyond  the  de- 
mand ;  and,  in  such  case  a  kind  of  re-action  re- 
duces its  price  below  its  real  estimation.  A  far- 
mer should  sedulously  avoid  propensities  which 
foster  ideas  that  profits  are  to  be  gained  by  lucky 
hits  in  the  lottery  of  chances,  in  preference  to 
the  slow  but  sure  rewards  of  industry,  economy, 
and  prudent  management. 

(  To  be  continued.') 


FOR  THE   AMERICAU  FARMER. 

A  View  o/the  Agricultural  Condition  of  the  lower 
Cou7ities  of  Maryland. 

No.  1. 
Nothing  can  present  to  the  traveller's  eye  a  mere 
dreary  and  miserable  aspect,  than  the  condition  of 
most  parts  of  the  lower  counties  on  the  western  shore 
of  Maryland.  If  he  has  ever  passed  beyond  the  De- 
laware line,  and  from  thence  eastward,  he  is  forci- 
bly struck  with  the  gloominess  of  the  prospect  wliich 
presents  itself  in  this  section  of  the  state.  Dreaiy 
and  uncultivated  wastes,  a  barren  and  exiiausted 
soil,  half  clothed  negroes,  lean  and  hungiy  stock,  a 
puny  race  of  horses,  a  scarcity  of  provender,  houses 
falling  to  decay,  and  fences  wind  shaken  and  dilapi- 
dating fir  the  most  part  salute  him  on  hisjourney. 

It  would  but  ill  became  a  citizen  to  triumph  in  the 
wretchedness  ot  his  parent  state,  but  it  best  becomes 
him  to  point  out  errors  which  lead  to,  and  which,  if 
not  timely  repaired,  will  eventuate  in  total  ruin. 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco  .is  a  sole  and  entire  crop, 
has  brought  this  scene  to  pass.  The  origin  of  its  cul- 
ture, the  colonial  condition  of  iVlaryland,  and  the  po- 
licy of  England  to  encourage  its  growth,  are  subjects 
more  suited  to  the  pen  of  the  historian,  or  the  writer 
on  plantation  trade,  than  to  the  compass  of  an  essay. 
Yet  a  few  remarks  are  necessary  to  the  complete 
understanding  of  the  present  condition  of  this  part  of 
the  state. 

English  colonization  began  in  the  reign  of  Jamesl., 
was  conducted  under  the  immediate  administration 
of  the  crown,  engaged  in  under  the  sanction  of  royal 
charters,  and  the  settlement  and  trade  ordered  and 
regulated  by  the  king  and  privy  council,  without  any 
participation  of  the  parliament  or  colonial  legislature. 
The  great  object  of  the  plantation  regulations  was, 
to  encourage  colonial  protlnctiojis^  in  preference  to  ,'./'• 
articles  from  otlier  countries,  and  to  j-egiiire  of  the  coio;uc: 
that  all  their  /iroiluctions  should  be  sent  to  England  in 
English  shipping.* 

Tobacco  being  an  indigenious  plant,  thrived  ivell  in 
Virginia,  and  notwiths'anding  the  capricious  dislike 
which  James  I.  conceived  against  it,  met  with  en- 
couragement from  him  and  his  privy  council.  Al- 
though at  first  it  was  prohibited  by  proclamation, 
yet  the  customs  which  used  to  be  received  from  it, 
failing,  the  king  in  1623  compromised  with  die  \iv~ 


*  Reeves'  Law  on  Shipp'ing. 
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giiiia  C"!ii;riiiy.  and  consented  to  r  ceive  a  duty  of 
Sri  per  p  mild  in  lUuof  a'l  charges,  and  ttie  company 
wert  io  liave  tliesole  importation  upon  the  ejrpress  con- 
tUtion  Ilia:  the  -whole  protlnaion  of  the  colony  should  lie 
brought  to  E.itrltm'l-t  I"  1624,  the  importation  of  to- 
bacco nito  Eiigl."id   or  Ireland   was  prohibited  by 

proclamation    excep'   from   Virginia  or  the  S i  r 

Islands,  and  except  in  ships  belonging  to  English 
subjects  James  also  prohibited  the  planting  of  it  in 
England  or  Ireland,  or  in  the  Isles  to  the  same  be 
longing!  1"  'he  fi  llowing  reign,  in  1659,  Sir  Wil- 
liam B  1  keley  was  directed  to  enforce  these  regula- 
tions § 

Mary  land  was  i)lanted  by  Cecilius  Lord  Baltimore, 
in  thi  ieign  ot  Charles  11.,  and  like  Virginia  engaged 
in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco, 
enacte 
tobacci 

wick  (T  Ireland,  on  pain  of  forteiting  it  or  40s.  torjc.ash,  by  the  magnitude  of  the  sum,  Induces  its  pns 
every  ron  of  ground  so  planted     This  penalty  waskessor  to  fancy  himself  rich,  and  to  act  with  that  in 


ter  ri  turn  by  ordinary  succ  ss,  than  tobacc    does  by 
111?  extravagant  crop  I  have  supposed. 

"  Though  its  proht  is  small  or  nothing,  ts  quMity 
of  starving  every  thing  exceeds  that  of  ,tny  other 
crop  It  starves  the  earth  by  prnducirv,  but  littU- 
litter  and  i'-  starves  its  cultivators,  by  pi  Jucing  n 
thing  to  eat  Whatevt  r  plenty  or  splerdour  it  may 
bestow  on  its  owner,  the  soil  it  feeds  on  must  mces- 
sarily  become  cadaverous,  and  its  cultiv  , tors  squalid. 
Nor  can  it  jiossibly  diffuse  over  the  fact  of  the  earth 
or  the  face^  of  its  inhabitants,  the  exub'  ranee  which 
flows  from  fertilization,  nor  the  hapi.iness  which 
flows  from  plenty  * 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  resulting  fi  nm  the  culture 

of  tobacco,  is  thoughtless  extravagar.  e  it  produces 

In  this  reign  it  was'among  its  planters.     Being  raised  as  tiie  only  artich 

d  by  12  Car.  2  ch.  34'.  that  no  one  should  plantifor  sale,  the  whole  of  the  crop  is  commonly  sent  to 

(!  in  England,  Wales,  (Juernsey,  Jersey,  Ber-market  at  the  same  time,  and  beii  g  converted  into 


increased  to  10/  by  15  Car.  i  ch.  ~.  sec.  18.  and 
still  stronger  act  was  passed  22  and  23  Car.  2.  ch 
26.  sec  2. 

This  great  article  of  produce  being  thus  encour- 
aged by  the  British  crown,  privy  council  and  parlia- 
ment, It  is  no  wonder  that  its  cultivation  was  so  gene- 
rally adopted  in  the  lower  cciUniies  of  Maryland.  The 
numerous  rivers  in  the  state  afforded  a  great  facili 
ty  of  transporting  this  bo  ky  article  to  market,  a  new 
country  and  virgni  soil  afforded  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing it  of  the  finest  colour,  with  little  trouble  and 
small  expense,  and  each  cultivator  being  formerly 
liis  own  shipper,  he  united  in  himself,  the  profit  of 
the  mtrchant  with  the  gains  of  the  planter.  But 
those  circumstances  are  greatly  altered  True  it  is, 
Maryland  has  still  her  uumcnus  rivers,  but  no 
longer  possesses  a  new  country  and  virgin  soil,  and 
the  planter  must  now  be  contented  with  the  sales  of 
liis  crop  to  the  speculator,  too  often  owed  before  his 
beds  are  sown,  or  promised  to  the  wily  purchaser 
for  the  payment  of  debts  before  the  inspector  has 
seen  a  stave  of  a  hogshead. 

■  It  has  been  the  fortune  of  Maryland,  to  make  to- 
bacco a  sole  and  exclusive  crop,  for  though  Indian 
corn,  wheat,  &c  are  put  in  the  ground,  those  crops 
are  left  to  struggle  for  themselves,  it  being  a  favour- 
ite maxim  of  the  planter,  "  If  I  can  sell  tobacco,  I 
can  buy  corn  "  It  would  be  a  great  gain  to  the  state, 
if  the  planter  could  be  induced  to  cultivate  tobacco 
with  a  proper  rotation  of  crops  By  this  means  his 
lands  would  be  enriched,  and  the  quantum  of  tobacco 
diminished,  in  order  to  secure  a  proper  succession. 
True,  he  could  not  boast  on  his  inspection  day.  of  the 
number  of  his  hogsheads,  nor  could  he  at  the  county 
court  vaunt  of  the  aggregate  sum  he  had  received, 
but  he  could  show  ahealthy,  fat  and  vigorous  stock, 
the  object  of  the  vjctuallei's  search;  grateful  ne 
groes,  well  fed  and  well  clothed  ;  his  houses,  bis 
grounds,  his  fences,  in  short  every  thing  around  him 
in  a  progressive  state  of  improvement ;  and  he  would 
have  by  the  fi  equent  sales  of  his  frequent  crops,  what 
the  planter  has  not ;  money,  at  all  times,  to  pay  his 
bills. 

The  labour  bestowed  upon  tobacco,  is  greater  than 
any  other  crop,  and  its  profit  is  not  proportionate  to 
that  labour.  Its  enormous  consumption  of  labour, 
and  its  diminutive  returns  of  manure,  would  startle 
even  an  old  planter,  to  see  an  exact  account  of  the 
labour  devoured  by  an  acre  of  tobacco,  and  ti.e  pre- 
])aration  of  the  crop  for  market.  Even  supposing 
that  crop  to  amount  to  the  extraordinary  quantity 
of  one  thousand  pounds,  he  would  find  it  seldom,  if 
ever, 
wcul< 

passed  over  tlie  land,  and  the  tobacco  through  his 
hands,  in  fallowing,  hilling,  cutting  off  hills,  plant- 
ing, rcplantings,  toppings,  suckerings,  weedings,  cut- 
tings, picking  up,  removing  out  of  the  ground  by 
hand,  hanging,  striking,  stripping,  stemming  and 
prizing,  and  that  the  same  labour,  devoted  to  almost 
any  otlier  employment,  would  haVe  produced  a  bet- 


discretion  which  large  sums  produc  ,  until  at  the  ex 
pirati'  n  of  a  short  time,  he  finds  himself  moneyless 
and  compelled  to  ask  for  credit  u)  mthe  faith'  of  the 
corning  crrp. 

Tobacco  requires  attention  to  be  bestowed  upon  it 
at  those  periods  of  the  year  wlicn  other  crops  re 
quire  it  ;  for  this  plant  requires  constant  and  unre- 
mitted attention,  and  is  therefore,  perpetually  inter 
fering  with  all  other  crops,  by  which  means,  the  grair 
and  grass  crops  are  neglected,  and  often  lelt  to  Fro 
vidence  to  rear  them,  ivith  scarcely  any  aid  from 
the  cultivator 

One  of  the  greatest  curses  which  afflicts  those 
counties,  is  the  negio  population  whose  interest  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  that  of  the  roaster,  and  which 
constantly  seeks  to  cheat  him  <  1  all  it  can  bestow 
the  daily  labour  of  the  slave  'I  ids  population  drives 
to  the  west,  the  white  industrious  poor  man,  who 
unable  to  find  employment,  is  compelled  to  go  abroad 
in  search  of  it  to  happier  regions,  where  industry 
prevails,  and  slavery  does  not  rob  the  cultivator  of 
half  his  gains.  The  numerous  thefts  which  are 
committed  on  most  plantations,  are  so  great,  that 
nothing  is  made  for  market.  The  pigs  are  stolen 
before  they  are  half  grown,  the  hogs,  the  poultry,  in 
fact  every  thing  upon  the  plantation  is  the  constant 
subject  of  depradation  by  the  slave,  and  in  the  spring 
or  open  weathtr  in  the  v/inter,  when  ploughing 
should  be  done,  the  horses  are  so  lean  for  want  of 
provender,  that  they  cannot  half  perform  their  duty 
And  to  what  is  all  this  owing  ?  To  the  culture  of 
tobacco  as  an  ertire  crop  ;  for  as  neither  slave  nor 
horse  can  eat  tobacco,  and  as  the  master  is  most  ge- 
nerally unwilling  or  unable  to  buy,  so  the  slave, 
obeying  the  impulse  of  hunger,  steals,  and  the  un 
happy  horse  pines  to  a  skeleton. 

It  seems  to  me,  while  I  am  cngi-ged  in  writing 
this  short  essay,  that  I  could  fill  volumes  upon  the 
subject.  The  demoralizing  consequences  of  raising 
any  crop,  which  is  neither  fit  for  foid  oi  raiment,  the 
miserable  policy  which  can  adopt  such  crop  for  cul 
tnre,  leading  to  a  spare,  scattered  and  wretched  po- 
pulation, a  population  composed  of  whites,  too  proud, 
and  of  slaves  too  indolent  to  labour,  press  so  strongly 
upon  me,  that  I  can  with  difficulty  bear  the  narrow 
confines  of  an  essayist. 

From  a  thin  white  population,  scattered  over  an 
extensive  surface,  follows  manv  evils.  The  'ands  are 
held  in  too  large  quantities  to  be  cultivated  with  pro- 
fit and  ease,  and  cannot  be  manured,  but  i,t  great 
expense  and  labour.  Good  makers  of  agric-iltural 
implements,  are  few  in  numbers,  which  ocr  isions 
producing  a  profit  on  a  fair  calculation.  Helgreat  difficulty  in  procuring  proper  impleme-ts  of 
1  be  astonished  to  discover  how  often  he  had  husbandry,  upon   the    most  modern  and   approved 


t  Chalmei-'s Political  Annals  52.  4:  lb.  67.  §  lb.  132 


construction,  and  having  them  repaired  when  pro- 
cured. Where  the  population  is  thin,  good  exam- 
ples in  farming  seldom  occur,  improvement  tra'eU 
with  slowness,  experiments  are  few,  and  the  ju  g- 
ment  and  experience  of  more  populous  districts,  not 
pursued  for  want  of  hands  intere>;ted  in  the  soi-  or 
crop,  and  possessing  sufficient  energy  and  industi  '■ 


*Arator26r,  268. 


To  all  this  is  to  be  added  the  difficulty  of  cuttinff 
the  crops  in  harvest  time,  for  a  want  of  a  sufficiency 
ot  labourers.  It  is  then  evident  t  at  tlu  plainer  has 
many  serious  oifficullies  to  encounter  before  he  can 
b-ccome  a  farmer. 

And  how  is  all  this  to  be   r.  medied  ?    Hy   two 

c-.iuses,  which  will  produce  corresponding  cfl'ects 

First,  by  not  raising  tobacco,  as  an  entire  crop,  and, 
secondly,  by  increasu  g  the  white  population  of  the 
lower  coinities.  When  a  peiMin  travelling  by  land, 
to  the  lower  section  of  the  western  shoie,  leaves 
Baltimore  as  the  beginning  of  his  route,  he  is  astn- 
iiished  to  find  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  as  well  as 
at  a  more  remote  distance,  large  wastes  ot  uncul- 
tivated land,  and  at  first  he  is  astonished  to  tliink 
from  what  regions  that  large  comjiactand  populous 
city,  draws  its  supplies  of  animal  and  vegetable 
food. 

I  have  often  thought  it  prac.icable  to  turn  the 
tide  of  emigration,  which  flows  without  an  ebb  from 
the  eastern  to  the  western  states.  It  requires  no 
argument  to  prove,  that  if  potatues  and  other  com- 
modities can  be  raised  in  New  England,  and  sold  iit 
the  Balumore  market,  with  profit  to  the  cultivator, 
^hat  the  same  farmer  possessing  his  yankee  habits 
of  industiy  and  frugality,  and  uneu'-umbered  by  the 
drones  of^  negro  slavery,  settled  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Chesapeake,  might  in  a  few  years  amass  a  con- 
.siderable  fortune.  Would  it  not  be  easy,  fur  the 
patriotic,  to  persuade  the  European  emi.i;rant  to  ar- 
rest his  footsteps  journeying  to  western  wilds  and 
impenetrable  forests,  and  employ  his  skill  and  in- 
dustry in  reclaiming  lands,  waste  for  want  of  popu- 
lation. 

I  contend,  that  in  this  scheme  Baltimore  is  deeply 
interested.  While  she  is  projecting  canals  and  turn- 
pike roads,  to  bring  into  her  vortex,  distant  internal 
commerce,  she  is  neglecting  the  means  which  nature 
has  placed  within  a  day's  voyage  of  her  numerous 
wharves,  and  expanded  basin  Other  rival  cities 
are  springing  up,  the  bosom  of  the  Mississippi  and 
her  tributary  rivers,  are  wafting  along  the  manufac- 
tured productions  of  Europe,  and  nothing  can  suppiv 
this  loss  of  trade  to  Maryland,  but  by  inviting  and 
inducing  a  manufacturing  and  farming  interest  to 
remain  in  the  state,  where  there  is  ample  room,  but 
little  skill,  and  too  often,  still  less  industry 

AGKICOLA. 

ON  THE  MURRAIN. 

A  DISEASE  INCIDENT  TO  HORNED  CATTLE. 
No.  IV. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Americnn  Fttrmev. 
The  true  epidemic  Murrain,  then,  seems  to  be  a 
low,  or  typhorid  fever,  and  probably  peculiar  to  black 
cattle,  although  it  had  invaded  all  the  brute  animals 
of  Egypt,  in  a  special  instance,  that  being  expressly  a 
deviation  from  the  ordinary  course  of  nature — a 
curse.  At  all  events,  it  cannot  be  correctly  identi- 
fied with  any  human  epidemic  ;  for  not  only  are  the 
general  diseases  of  the  different  orders  ot  animals 
distinct,  but  they  vary  little  in  the  same  species, 
even  under  different  climates  and  conditions.  Natural 
diseases  like  the  animals  themselves,  have  always 
xisted,  and  will  probably  endure  in  the  shape  they 
were  created.  The  transmutation  of  the  vaccine 
and  variolous  disease,  is  as  singular  and  solitary  an 
exception  to  the  one,  as  the  generation  of  the  hybrid 
mule,  is  to  the  other,  and  serve  rather  to  elucidate 
than  to  question  the  unvaried  order  of  nature,  in  all 
her  discriminations.  Nor  are  the  disi'ases  of  the 
lower  animals,  either  numerous,  complicated,  or  ne- 
cessarily very  fatal,  excepting  always  the  ravages 
of  some  direful  epidemics  By  habits  of  domestica- 
tion, they  become  more  frequent,  multiplied  and  ag- 
gravated— thus  the  horse,  naturally,  perhaps  the 
most  perfect,  as  well  as  the  mo^t  noble  brute  ani- 
mal, may  be  pampered  almost  to  the  gout,  and  he- 
come  as  sensitive  to  a  humid  atmosphere,  as  the 
tenderest  bantling : — 

Nurs'd  in  soft  lap,  and  faiin'd  with  fragrant 

"  breath." 
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Yet  their  artificial,  as  well  as  their  natural  diseases, 
an-  uiiitorm  and  susci'|itil>ie  as  the  liurnaii,    t  exact 
definition,  classificai  u:n  and  treatment.     The  deside- 
ratum is,  who  are  capablt;  and  willing  to  Hftur'-l  it? 
I  have  shown  that  object  has  not  been  accomplisii- 
ed,  and  never  can,  exceptt  irough  the  instrumental- 
ity of  pliysicians.     Will  or  can  thty  do  it?     This  is 
a  question,  in  rny  opinion,  well  worthy  to  partak.-  'it 
the  very  creditable  zciil  so  lately  manifested  on  agii- 
cultuial  subjects.     Hie  veterinary  schools  of  France 
and  England,  have  greatly  adv.mci  d  the  Unowled^ie 
and  treatment  of  brute  diseases,  but  deriving  inci 
dentil'  aid  i.nly  frrn  professional  men,  they  ire  c^m 
pelied  to  pi-oceed  without  method,  and  not  p- sseBsiiiu; 
the  elenirntb  of  any  system,  as  meiiical  institutions, 
they  are  comparatively  inefficient     Time,  with  well 
concerted  efforts,  would  remove  such  defects,  and 
would   attacli  crerlt  to  the   American  cRaracter,  to 
doit      The  physician  will  not  stop  behind  others  in 
support  of  mea;iUTS  well  adapted  to  that  purp'"se. 
But  their  ser^ic--  would  not  le  so  simple  .'nd  certain 
as  may  be  suppnied.      The  laws  and  structure,  in  al 
animal  life,  are  essentially  similar,  hut  the  capaci 
ties  of  the  different  functions  and  their  relation   to 
each  other,  are  so  dissimilar,  as  to  leave  little  re- 
semblance in  their  diseasi  s.     The  pliysici^n  beini;  an 
utter  stranger  to  their  symptoms  and  c  aracter,  riiust 
study  and    connect  them,    de  novo,  beirinning    in    a 
chaos.     His  ■  nly  advantage,  is,  that  his  pr'-paratory 
knowiedse  of  the  law.s,  and  structun-  nt  animal  lift, 
and  of  the  acti^m  of  remedies,  er.ablts  him  to  do  so 
The  diseases  of  domesticatu  n,  are  with  little  excep- 
tion, those  only  common  to  man,  and  other  animals. 
and  in  which  practical  medical  knowleds'e  can  be  ot 
any  advantage.    While,  therefore,  attention  and  re 
search  would  be  necessary,  on  the  part  of  the  physi 
cian,   the  credit,  satisfiction    and  benefit  resulting 
therefrom,  v/ould  afford  considerable  remuner.ition 
besides  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that,  strictly  speak 
ing,  such   investigations   belong  to   medical   study, 
with  a  view  to  human  diseases,  since  we  all   know 
what  comparative  anatomy  and  a  fortiori,  what  com- 
parative diseases  can  contribute  to  the  medical  art. 
Other  incitements  however,  must  be  afl'orded,  and 
the  necessary  facilities  provided  to  secure  efficiency 
to  this  undertaking. 

For  tiie  present,  I  will  close  this  accidental  dis. 
cussion,  by  merely  suggesting  that  a  well  selected 
Medical  Board,  attached  to  each  agricultural  s<'Ciety 
of  the  state,  with  honorary  members,  &c.  might 
readily  become  a  medium  through  which  the  objects 
would  be  accomplished.  Should  this  i'ltimaiion  be 
honoured  by  the  notice  of  those  sociities,  I  may 
hereafter  prt^ose  a  plan  adapted  to  it,  should  there 
appear  to  be  any  d  fhcuUy  on  that  head  I  sh  >uld 
not  however,  be  inclined  to  value  the  form,  so  much 
as  the  materiii's  of  wl.ich  such  an  association  should 
be  framed,  and  the  funds  necessary  to  defray  its  ex- 
penses : — a  department  of  eveiy  subject  on  which  it 
is  more  difficult  to  excite  the  necessary  z-a  and 
liberality,  than  on  any  other.  A  physician's  time  is 
his  farm  and  his  fortune,  and  should  not  therefore,  be 
too  deeply  drawn  on  gratuitously  To  a  certain  ex 
tent  m'-dical  attendance  sliould  be  paid  for,  and  a 
pram  um  of  honour  or  emolument,  or  both,  always 
afforded  for  reported  cases,  histories  and  di^s'  cti  ms 

TITYRE. 


sary  part,  how  trequently  does  vexation  follow  from 
ioss  ..1  crop. 

The  next  inquiry  is,    what  kind  of  matenuU  ari 

.heb.st  adapt'  (1  to  the  purpose  of  fencing,  i.i.d  upon 

which  we   can  place  reliance.     Whether  iiving  or 

/  inateriali   tlie/ciiv/ier,  increasing  in  strength  l)\ 

ige,  the  latter,  diminishing  in  the  same  ratio,  by  the 
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The  subject  of  live  fencing  or  hedging  with  thorn, 

■  is   one  of  imjiortance  to  the   interest  of  Agriculture, 

and  will  some  day  gain  a  prssession  of  some  of  the 

columns  of  the  A meyiam  Farmer.     I  shall  endeavour 

to  cast  what  light  mti  ex/ierimencs  on  that  head  for  a 

number  of  years  will  furnish. 

The  advantage  nf  safe  enclosures  to  secure  the  pro- 


II  .nd  fit  time. 

The  comparative  expense,  of  labour  and  materials, 
II  be  given  hereafter,  (on  a  given  po  tion  ot  each 
.kind)  as  it  stands  in  the  neighbnuriiood  of  the  writer ; 
where  timber  is  advancing  m  value  every  year,  corn- 
ing more  into  r  qiusition  tor  buihling,  as  well  as  for 
fuel  and  a  variety  of  purposes  oesid'  s  the  dividing 
and  subdividing  of  farms,  as  the  p'  pulation  increases ; 
and  it  is  now  well  understoi.d,  in  some  ot  our  farming 
districts,  that  smaller  fields  than  formerly,  give  a 
better  product,  especially  in  tlie  grass  f.irii,  by  fre- 
quent shifting  the  stuck.  Sione  is  an  excellent  ma- 
'.  rialfnr  fencing  by  erecting  them  into  walls,  in  such 
situations  as  tliey  abound,  anci  must  be  removed  out 
01  the  way,  for  the  better  cultivation  of  the  land 
They  cannot  be  better  disposed  of,  than  to  raise  them 
into  fencing,  a  practice  many  years  in  use  in  the 
leighbourliood  of  the  writer,  and  with  good  effect, 
both  for  defence  and  duration,  and  sliould  not  be 
iBj^lected,  whilst  they  are  in  the  way  of  farming 
though  too  heavy  to  transport  any  considerable  dis- 
tance for  that  purpose 

Thorn  is  the  best  substitute  to  answer  the  most 
extensive  puipose  on  various  snils  and  climates,  so 
tar  as  the  observations  ot  the  writer  have  extended. 
There  are  various  kinds  within  our  vicinity.  Tlie 
most  predominant  as  a  native  is  the  cock.spur  kind 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  >Jewcastle 
thorn,  I  suppose  from  the  abundance,  both  native  and 
uUivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  that 
name  in  Delaware  state,  where  it  is  seen  to  thrive 
■emarkably  wtll.  It  has  a  thick  green  serrated 
vr  indented  leaf,  the  upper  side  remarkable  for  its 
glossy  smooth  green,  rather  paler  on  the  under  side, 
the  thorn  or  pike,  strong  and  sharp,  from  one  and  a 
half  to  three  inches  in  length  There  are  a  number 
f  other  kinds,  natives  also  of  the  Delaware,  but  of 
inferior  quality,  yet  they  will  any  of  them  make  a 
hedge  with  care  and  attention. 

There  is  another  kind,  termed  in  H.  Marshall's 
catalogue  of  American  trees,  the  Virginia  parsley 
leaved  th(rn.    This  shrub  abounds,  as  I  have  been 
informed  by  a   B  'tanist,  (Bartram)  through  all  the 
southern  states ;  upon  my  own  observation,  I  never 
lund  a  native  stock,  growing  eastward  of  the  Poto- 
mac river,  though  abounding  plentifully  on  the  west- 
rn   shores,   from  whence  they  were  first   obtained 
and  introduced   into  Delav/are,  about    1807  :  since 
tha'  time,  they  have  been  propagated  through  a  part 
of  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania  states,  with  good  suc- 
cess, making  an  excel  ent  hedge,  where  rightly  man- 
aged.    The   Virginia  thorn,  as  it  is  now  named,  is 
e>re  approacning  in  appearance  in  the  leaf,  to  the 
European   horn,  tliat  was  introduced  here  by  some 
of  the  early  settlers,  but  far  superior  in  point  of  de- 
fence.    The  foi-Lign  thorn  does  not  thrive  so  well, 
neither  is  it   so   defensive,  the  prickle    being  very 
short,  scarcely  fit  to  get  the  name  of  a  thorn,  com- 
pared v;ith  the  cockspur  or  the  Virginia  kinds,  and 
.ery  little  progress  was  ever  made  in  this  country 
with  it     Some  scattered  remaining  old  stocks  are  to 
le  seen  in   early   sett.'ed  neighbourhoods ;  one  in 
stance  of  a  late  planted  hedge  I  have  under  my  no 
lice,  and  have  observed  its  progress  six  or  seven 
vears,  but  have  no  reason  to  give  it  a  preference  to 
our  native  kinds,  tlierefore  shall  leave  it  without  re- 
rommendation.   and  return   to   the    Virginia,  or  as 
Marshall  terms  it,  the  parsley-leaved  thorn,  which  is 
-asily  propagated  trom  the  seed,  and  will  vegetate 
the  first  year  after  thev  are   produced  ;  the  New 
castle  or  cncks))ur,  will  not  before  the  second,  and 
3  great  portion  of   them  not  until  the  third  year  ; 
which  circumstance  is  very  discouraging  to  the  cul 


knowing  when  to  look  for  the  appearance  ot  the  de- 
sired plant,  abo\e  ground,  therefore  often  louses  the 
labour  already  bestowed. 

The  Virginia  shrub  is  not  only  eusily  propagated 
from  the  seed,  (more  of  which  shall  be  noted  here- 
after) but  thrifty  if  taken  care  of  when  young,  and 
has  an  abundant  armour  of  prickles,  about  an  inch 
long,  and  as  siarp  as  needles,  (comparatively  speak- 
ing.) A  certain  uniformity  in  its  gro^ah,  gives  a 
uniformity  to  the  hedge,  that  is  not  to  be  found  in 
any  other  kind  ;  more  manageable  in  the  training 
process,  than  any  other  brought  into  use, 
( To  be  continued.') 
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duct  of  the  farmer's  toil,  is  scarcely  necessary   to  tivator,  his  ground  becomes  possessed  by  some  other 


mention,  as  all  must  know,  that  to  plant  or  sow 
without  fencing,  would  (in  this  country)  be  a  useless 
labour ;  yet  from  too  much  inattention  to  this  ueces- 


pi-oduct  that  prevents  toe  young  thorn  from  thriving 
and  in  attempting  to  keep  it  clean,  he  runs  the  risk 


(CONTINUED.) 

Athenian  Agriculture. — Abbe  Barthcle- 
my's  Travels  of  Anacharsin. 
[Concluded.] 

Let  us  suppose  that  you  intend  one  day  to  exer- 
cise the  noble  profession  which  I  follow.  1  should 
first  endeavour  to  prove  to  you  that  al!  your  care  and 
all  your  time  should  be  devoted  to  the  earth,  and 
that  the  more  you  shall  do  for  her,  the  more  she 
will  do  for  you ;  tor  she  is  only  so  beneficent  because 
she  is  just. 

To  this  principle  I  should  add,  sometimes  rules 
confirmed  by  the  experience  of  ages,  and  sometimes 
doubts  which  you  mi.ht  resolve  by  your  own  obser- 
vations, or  the  knowledge  of  others.  I  should  say 
to  you,  for  example  :  Choose  a  favourable  situation. 
Study  the  nature  of  soils,  and  the  manures  proper 
to  each  production.  Inform  your.self  when  it  may 
be  necessary  to  mingle  earths  of  different  kinds  ;  ancl 
when  the  earth  should  be  mixed  with  the  dung,  or 
the  dung  with  the  griin. 

If  the  subject  in  question  were  the  cultivation  of 
wheat  in  particular,  1  should  add  :  Redouble  your 
laboi.rs.  Do  not  commit  to  the  earth  the  grain  you 
have  last  reaped,  but  that  of  the  preceding  year. — 
Sow  sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  temperature 
of  the  season  ;  thicker  or  thinner,  according  as  the 
earth  is  lighter  or  heavier ;  but  always  sow  equally. 
Does  your  wheat  run  up  too  high,  be  careful  to  cut 
it,  or  turn  in  sheep  to  browse  on  it ;  for  the  former 
of  these  methods  is  sometimes  dangerous  ;  the  grain 
becomes  long  and  thin.  Have  you  much  straw  on- 
ly cut  down  half  of  it,  and  burn  what  remains  on 
the  ground,  it  will  serve  tor  manure.  Lay  up  your 
v^heat  in  a  dry  place ;  and,  that  it  may  keep  a  long 
time,  do  not  spread  it,  but  heap  it  up,  and  even  wa- 
ter it. 

Euthymenes  made  several  other  remarks  on  the 
cultivation  of  wheat,  and  enlarged  still  more  on  that 
of  the  vine.  I  shall  give  you  his  observations  in  his 
own  words: 

We  must  be  particularly  attentive  to  the  nature  of 
the;  young  plani,  the  labours  it  requires,  and  the 
means  of  rendering  it  fruitful.  A  number  of  prac- 
tices relative  to  these  vari"us  objects,  and  frequent- 
ly contradlcti  ry  to  each  other,  have  been  introduced 
in  the  different  districts  of  Greece. 

Almost  every  where,  vines  are  supported  with 
props.  They  are  only  manured  once  in  four  years, 
or  not  so  often :  more  frequent  manurings  would  at 
last  burn  them  up. 

The  attention  of  the  vinedresser  is  principally 
directed  to  the  pruning:  the  object  of  which  is  to 
render  the  vine  stronger,  more  fruitful,  and  longer 
ived. 

In  a  ground  newly  cleared,  a  voung  plant  should 
be  pruned  in  the  third  ytar,  but  later  in  one  that  has 
been  long  cultivated.  With  respect  to  the  se-ison, 
some  maintain  that  this  opt  ration  ought  to  be  early 
performed,  because  inconveniences  may  result  from 
pruning  either  in  winter  or  in  spring,  since  in  the  for- 
mer case  the  wound  cannot  close,  and  the  eyes,  or 
buds  are  in  danger  of  being  dried  up  by  the  cold ; 
and,  in  the  latter,  the  sap  is  exhausted,  and  flows 


of  destroying  what  he  would  wish  to  preserve,  notover  the  buds  near  the  wound. 
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Others  rnakt-  distinctions  according  tn  th.  nature  nt 
tlif  soil       rhty  say  that  the  vines  in  a  thin  and  dry 
ground  sl'.uuld  be  pruned  in  autuni'  ;  those  in  a  cold 
jnd  moist  one,  in  spring  ;  and  those  in  a  soil  neither 
too  dry  nor  too  moist,  in  winter.      By  these  means 
;he  foriTi-r    would  preserve    the  sap   necessary   to 
them,  th.   second  'ose  that  which  isMiperflums,  an 
ill  would   produce   an   excellent  wine.     One  proof, 
iay  they     that  in  moist  grounds  pruning  should  be 
]eferred  till  tin   spring,  and  a  partnt'thc  sap  suffer 
;d  to  flow  iff.  is  the  custom  w.    have    of  sowiiii;  in 
I'lneyar.ls  knUy  and  beans,  which  aosorb  the  humi- 
lity of  th'-  -soil,  .I'ld  prev.  nt  the  vine  from  exhaust 
ng  itselt  m  usi  less  branches. 

The  vinedressers  are  divided  on  another  question 
kVhcther  vines  should  be  pruned  long  or  short? 
iome  sav  t'us  is  to  be  detennin  d  by  the  nature  of 
he  plai  t  .  n  toe  soil;  and  fithers,  that  it  depends  oi 
he  quautilv  of  sap  in  the  brancot  s  :  if  th^it  is  abnn 
lant,  sevri  .il  very  shore  shoots  shoul'l  be  left,  that  the 
.'ine  muy  ijr.Kluce  more  grapes ;  but  if  there  is  bui 
ittle  of  it,  ft  wer  shoots  should  be  left,  and  the  vine 
houlil  be  prun.d  longer. 

The  vliu  s  which  bear  many  branches,  and  few 
;rapes,  require  that  the  shoots  at  the  top  should  b 
jruned  loog.  and  those  lower  down  short,  in  order 
hat  the  vine  may  be  strengthened  at  the  root,  and 
it  the  same  time  the  branches  at  the  top  produci 
nuch  fruit 

It  is  advantageous  to  prune  young  vines  short, 
hat  they  may  grow  stronger  ;  for  vines  which  are 
iruned  long  pioduce  indeed  more  fruit,  but  sooner 
lie 

I  shall  not  speak  of  the  different  labours  which  the 
ine  requirts,  nor  of  several  practices,  the  utility  of 
vhich  is  acknowledged.  We  frequ'-ntiy  see  the 
ine  dres>ers  strew  a  I'ght  dust  over  the  grapes  V 
Icfend  them  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  foi 
ither  reasons,  which  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  enu 
iierate.  A',  otiier  times,  we  see  them  pluck,  off  some 
f  the  leaves,  that  the  clusters,  being  more  exposed 
0  the  sun,  may  ripen  sooner. 

Would  you  wish  to  restore  youth  to  a  vine  nearly 
lead  with  old  age,  remove  the  earth  on  one   side 
nd  pick  an'!  cieai  the  roots,  applying  to  them  diffi  v 
nt  kinds  of  manure,  and   covering  them  witli  the 
arth.     It  wil   produce  scarcely   any  fruit  the  first 
ear,  but,  after  three  or  four  years,  it  will  have  re 
ained  its  former  vigour.     If  you  afterwards  per- 
eive  it  begin  to  languish,  again   repeat  the  same 
peration  on  the  other  side  ;  and  these  precautions 
iken  eveiy  ten  years,  will  in  some  measure  render 
our  vine  immortal. 

To  obtain   grapes  without  stones,  you  must  take 

vine  shoot,  and  cut  it  lightly  in  the  part  which  istc 
e  set  in  toe  ground ;  take  out  the  pith  from  this 
art,  unite  he  two  sides  sepai'ated  by  the  inrision 
over  them  with  wet  |)aper,  and  plant  it  in  the 
arth,  The  experiment  will  succeed  better,  if  the 
>weri)art,  thus  prepared,  be  put  in  a  sea  onion  be 
)re  it  is  planted  Other  methods  are  known  to 
roduce  the  same  effect. 

AVouId  you  wish  to  have  on  the  same  vine,  both 
Lick  and  white  grapes,  or  clusters,  the  berries  ot 
•hich  shall  be  som    black  and  others  white,  take  a 

loot  of  each  kind,  bruise  them  in  their  upper  part, 

)  that  they  may  closely  unite  and  incorporate,  if  1 

lay  so  speak,  tie  them  together,  and  plant  thein. 

We  afterwards  requested  from  Euthymenes  som 

tstrnctions  concerning  the  different  kinfls  of  pl.inls 
the  kitchen  garden  and  fruit  trees.  The  former, 
id  he.  come  up  sooner  when  we  make-  use  of  seed 
hich  is  two  or  three  years  old  Thi  re  are  some 
hirh  it  is  advantageous  to  water  with  salt  water 
uciimbers  (a)  are  sweeter  when  their  seeds  have 
;en  steejj  d  in  milk  for  two  days — They  thrive 
;ttcr  in  grounds  naturally  a  little  moist,  than  in  gar- 


(a)  On  Melons — From  some  expressions  to  be 
und  in  the  ancient  writers,  there  seems  reason  to 
ippose  that,  at  the  time  of  which  I  here  speak,  the 
reeks  wi  re  acquainted  with  melons,  and  consider- 
I  them  as  a  species  of  cucumber ;  but  these  cxpies- 


dens  where  they  are  frequently  watered.  Would 
you  have  them  i  arly,  sow  ihem  first  in  pots,  and 
water  them  witn  warm  water  ;  but  I  must  tell  you 
that  they  will  have  less  Havour  than  if  they  had  been 
wat'  red  with  cold  water.  To  render  them  large 
care  is  taken  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  be  formed,  t( 
cover  them  with  a  pot  or  vessel,  or  to  introduce 
them  into  a  kind  of  tube.  To  preserve  them  along 
time,  they  should  be  covered,  and  kept  hung  up  in  a 
well 

'i'rees  should  be  planted  in  autumn  or  rather  in 
the  S|irjng.  'I'he  trench  should  he  digged  at  least 
a  year  before  they  are  planted.  It  is  usual  to  leave 
it  a  long  tirne  open,  as  if  it  were  to  be  f-cundated  by 
the  air.  I'ne  dimensions  of  the  trench  are  varied 
according  ;is  the  soil  is  dry  or  moist.  It  is  usual  to 
allow  to  it  two  feet  and  a  half  in  deinh,  and  two  feet 
in  breadth. 

I  only  rilate,  said  Euthymenes,  practices  that  are 
known  and  are  familiar  to  all  cultivated  nati'ins  ; — 
and  which,  replied  I  immediately,  do  not  sufficicn 
ly  excite  tneir  admiration.  What  time,  what  reflec- 
tion must  not  have  been  necessary  to  observe  and 
gain  a  knowledge  of  the  wants,  the  varieties,  aod 
resources  of  Nature,— to  render  her  docile,  and  di 
versify  or  correct  her  productions  !  I  was  surprised 
at  my  arrixal  in  Greece,  to  see  trees  manuied  and 
pruned  ;  but  how  great  was  my  admiration  to  find 
that  the  secret  had  been  discovered  to  diminish  the 
kernel  of  some  fruits,  to  increase  the  size  ci  the  iju  p 
of  other  fruits  and  especially  pomegranates,  had  been 
made  to  grow  larger  on  the  tree,  by  covering  them 
with  an  earthen  vessel ;  and  that  trees  were  com- 
pelled to  bear  fruts  of  different  kinds,  and  be  load 
cd  with  productions  foreign  to  their  nature  ! 

This  latter  prodigy,  said  Euthymenes,  is  effected 
by  graftmg,  by  which  the  roughness  and  sourness  of 
the  fruits  of  wild  trees  is  corrected.  Almost  all 
gai  .*;n  trees  undergo  this  operation,  which  is  ordi 
iiai.l;.  p- rfnrmed  on  trees  of  the  same  species;  as, 
for  example,  a  fig  is  grafted  on  another  fig-tree,  an 
apple  on  a  pear  tree,  &c. 

Figs  ripen  sooner  when  they  have  been  punctur- 
ed by  gnats  that  come  from  the  fruit  of  a  wild  fig 
tree,  purposely  planted  near.  Yet  those  which  rip 
en  naturally  are  preferred,  and  the  dealers  who  sell 
them  in  the  market  never  fail  to  mention  this  differ 
ence. 

It  is  said,  that  pomegr.inates  will  be  sweeter  when 
the  tree  is  watered  with  cold  water,  and  pigs  dung  laid 
round  the  toots;  thit  almonds  have  more  flavour  when 
nails  are  driven  into  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  the  sa[, 
suffered  V  <  flow  out  f(;r  some  time  ;  and  that  olive  trees 
do  not  thrive  when  they  are  more  than  thr-e  hundred 
stadia  from  the  sea.*  It  is  likewise  said  that  €■  rtaiii 
iie.-s  have  a  sensible  influence  on  other  trees  ;  that 
olive  trees  delight  in  the  neighbotirhooi!  of  wild  pmne 
:,Tanates,  and  garden  pomegranates  ,n  that  of  myrtles.f 
it  is  added,  in  fine,  that  the  difterence  of  sex  rnust  be 
admitted  in  trees  and  plants,  an  opinion  which  was  at 
Krst  founded  on  the  analogy  that  was  imagined  to  ex 
1st  between  animals  and  tile  other  productions  of  na- 
ture, and  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  obsefvai.on  that 
palm-trees  do  not  bear  fruit  unless  tlie  females  are  f.-- 
cimdated  by  the  dow n  or  dust  contained  in  the  flower 
of  the  male.  This  species  of  plia-nomenon  must  first 
have  been  obse-ved  in  Egvpt  and  the  neighbouring 
couniries;  for  in  Gi  eece  the  palm-trees  ra.sed  for  the 
ornamenO  of  gardens  bear  no  dales,  or  at  least  never 
iriiig  thein  to  peri'ert  maturity 

In  general  the  fruits  of  Aitica  have  ,i  sweetness  not 
found  ill  those  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  which  ad 
vantage  they  owe  less  to  the  indi'istry  of  the  cultivator 


sifins  not  b^ing  sufficiently  clear,  I  shall  content  my- 
self with  referring  my  readers  to  the  modern  critics, 
as  Jul.  Sciilig.  in  Theophr.  Hist.  Plant,  lib.  7.  cap.  3 
p.  "41  ;  Bod.  a  Stapel.  in  cap.  4.  ejusd,  libr.  p.  TS2 ; 
and  several  others. 

*  F.leven  leagues  and  one  third. 

t  There  is  in  the  nature  of  t'le  Walnut  and  the  Ce- 
lar,  on  the  c  'iitrai  y,  somethi  g  si  ho.stile  tii  th  •  Thorn, 
liat  hedges  of\en  decline  .i.\v\  perish  in  the  neighbour- 
■lood  of  these  trees, — Edil.  Am.  Fanner. 
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than  the  influence  of  the  climate.  We  as  yet  are  igncJ 
rant  how  fcir  this  influence  will  correct  the  sourness  of 
tliose  beautiful  fruits  which  hang  oti  that  citron-tree 
lately  brought  from  Persia  to  Athens. 

Eulhymenes  spoke  to  us  concerning  rustic  labours 
with  pleasure,  and  with  transport  on  the  delights  of  a 
country  life. 

One  evening,  when  we  were  seated  at  a  table,  before 
his  house,  under  some  superb  palm  trees,  that  arched 
over  our  heads,  he  said  to  iis  :  When  I  walk  in  my 
fields,  all  tilings  smile  and  seem  embellished  witli  ne\v 
ornaments  in  mine  eyes.  These  harvests,  trees,  and 
plants,  exist  only  for  me,  or  ratiier  for  the  necessitous 
whose  wants  I  relieve.  Sometimes  I  create  to  myself 
illusions  to  highten  my  enjoyments,  and  the  earth  then 
seems  to  accompany  her  bentfaclions  with  a  species  of 
lelicacy,  announcing  her  fruits  by  flowers,  as  among 
men  benefits  ought  to  be  accomp-uiied  by  the  giaces. 

An  emulation  without  rivalry  forms  the  bond  of  the 
union  between  me  and  ni)  neighbours  They  frequent- 
ly come  and  takt-  their  places  around  this  table,  which 
wa-.  m  ver  yet  encircled  but  by  my  friends.  Confidence 
and  frankness  reign  at  these  repas's  ;  we  communicate 
to  each  of  er  our  discoveries ;  tor,  unlike  to  other  art- 
ists  who  have  secrets,  each  is  only  emulous  to  inform 
himself  and  instruct  his  friends. 


IntfeYestlng. 

The  following  "  UEMAmvABI.E  CONFESSION  OF 
A  CONUEMNEU  MALEFACTOR,  has  been  trans- 
lated from  the  German,  and  published  in  the  New 
Jlont/ili/  Jlla^azvte  for  the  present  jear.  It  was  ori- 
ginally  published  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  from  the 
clergyman  who  a' tended  the  Malefactor  in  prison, 
and  to  whom  the  confession  was  made. — The  intro- 
ductory matter  is  omitted  as  not  necessary  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  confession,  and  as  calculated  to  ex- 
tend the  article  to  too  great  a  lengtli.  It  mav,  how- 
ever, be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  malrfiictor  at  the 
time  of  his  execution,  was  but  two  and  twenty  years 
of  age. 

From  the  London  JVein  Jtlotilhhi  .Magazine. 
'  My  father  was  a  respectable  tradesman  in  this  town 
and  I,  his  only  son,  was  educated  with  all  possible  care, 

indcr  his  immediate  inspection,  to  succeed  him  in  his 
biusiness.  From  my  e.arliest  years,  my  disposition  was 
silent  and  reserved,  and  the  perusid  of  instructive  and 
entertaining  books,  the  dearest,  and  almost  sole  employ- 
ment f  my  leiiurc  hours.  1  avoided,  from  choice,  the 
noisy  pleasures  of  the  world ;  and  my  parents  cherished 
me,  on  account  of  this  exclusive  attachment  for  my 
home,  with  redoubled  ail'ection.  In  my  seventeenth 
year  I  lot  my  mother.  My  lather  continued  single  for 
a  considerable  time  longer,  in  content  and  happiness ; 
he  was  actually  approaching  his  sixtieth  birth  day, 
when   he  had  the  weakness  to  fall  in  love  (if,  indeed, 

he  passion  could  be  so  termed)  with  the  youthful 
daughter  of  one  of  our  neighbours,  whose  only  riches 
consisted  in  her  extraordinary  beauty  and  unsullied  re- 
putation. He  formally  demanded  her  hand  of  her  pa- 
rents :  and  the  latter,  who  had  looked  upon  him  as  a 
thriving,  wealthy  trademan,  compelled  their  child, 
partly  by  threats,  and  partly  by  persuasion,  to  pledge 
her  faith  to  him,  rather  with  her  lips  than  with  her 
heart.  The  weddings  day  was  alrcad}'  fixed,  when  my 
fai'er  fell  dangerously  ill  :  he,  however,  soon  partially 
recovered,  and  although  his  physician,  and  some  stijl 
remaining  weakness  counselled'  to  delay,  lie  paid  but 

ittle  atteniion  to  either,  summoned  up  ail  his  strength. 

ind  celebrated  his  marriage  as  well  and  as  gaily  as  his 
situation  permitted.  But  on  that  very  day,  whilst  .seat- 
ed amid  his  friends,  enjoying  the  delights  of  the  fes- 
tive board,  he  suddenly  became  so  faint  and  ill,  that  he 
:is  obliged  to  be  carried  from  the  tab  e  to  his  bed, 
from  which  he  never  again  rose.  He  lingered  in  this 
state  a  whole  year.  And  it  is  certain,  incontestably 
certain,  that  this  ill-starred  marriage  never  was  con- 
summated. 

'  Meanwhile  the  maiden  whom  he  had  espoused  as- 
siitncil  the  name  of  his  wife,  and  in  rewaiil  for  the  re- 

gnation  and  cheerfulness  witii  which  she  supported 
the  toils,  and  fulfilled  the  duties  of  an  afi'ectionate  and 
c.treful  nurse,  he   bequeathed  to  her  by  his  will  liis 
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whole    property ;  and  left  me,    l:is  o^^ly    son— against 


whom  lie  had  never  ha!  cause  to  utter  a  single  com 
plaint— with  the  exception  of  my  scanty  leg-  1  portion, 
pennvlessl      How  much  reason  soever  I    might   nii« 
appear  to  have,  to  hale,  or  at  least,  to  shun  a  person 
who  iiad  deprived  me,  almost  in  an  unlawful  manner,  of 
a  considerable  fortune— the  contrary  feeling  prevailed 
over  my  resentment.     She   was,  as  1  have  already  i>b 
served,  young,  beautiful,   of  an  irreproachible  charac- 
ter :  miid  and  obliging  towards  every  body,  and  frm 
the  first  moment  of  our  acquavitance,  peculiarly  engag 
iiig  m  her  behaviour  to  me.      Li  tie  then  aware  of  t:i<' 
reason,   I   yet   sought   her  company   at   every  leis  ire 
hour — delighted  in   her  conversation — often  asked  her 
opinio  ■■  on  the  concerns  of  the  house,  and  soon  observed 
with  secret  pleasure,  that  she  was  on  her  ))art  anxious 
to  obtain  mine,  even  on  trifles,  and  followed  my  advice 
with  the  most  scrupulous   attention.     Thus  passed  on 
some  months,  and  I  thought  not  on  the  danger  of  our 
grow  ng  attachment:  but  when  she  daily  becime  dear- 
er to  me,  when  no  place  wiihout  her  any  longer  had 
charms  tor  m.-,  and  sleeping  or  waking,   her  idea  was 
constantly  present  to  my  thoughts :  then,  too  late,  I 
observed  the    flame   !hat   glowed  within   my   breast 
Terrified  at  the  precipice  on  which  1  stood,  and  resolv- 
ed as  much  as  possible  to  avoid  one  who  never  could  be 
mine.    I  should  immediately  h.ive  quitted  my  fathr's 
house,  had  I   not  been  witidield  by  the  dread  of  the 
comments  which  my  fellow  citizens  would  make  on  my 
conduct,  by  whom  it  might  bsve  been  deemed  the  efiTect 
of  anger  .iguinst  my  parent  for  so  unkindly  disinherit- 
ing me — by  the  present  situation  of  affairs  in   our  bu- 
siness, to  the  prosperity  of   which  my  presence  was 
absolutely  indispensable — and  lastly,  by  the  evidently 
approaching  dissolution  of  my  still  beloved  father.  ' 

'  However,  I  maintained,  during  some  time,  my  re- 
solution of  shunning  her  society  ;  but  no  soonei-  was 
she  aware  of  this,  than,  on  the  first  opportunity,  follow, 
ing  me  to  a  sequestered  part  of  the  house,  she  iniplured 
me  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  to  tell  her  the  reason  of  such 
an  alteration  in  my  conduct,  for  which  she  had  never 
intentionally  given  me  any  cause,  I  stammered  out  some- 
thing in  the  form  of  an  excuse,  but  all  th.it  1  could  siv, 
was,  by  her,  gently,  yet  clearly  refuted  ;  and  at  last,  as 
my  agitation  increased,  and  some  words  escaped  me, 
which  but  too  well  explained  my  real  feelings,  she 
could  no  longer  restrain  the  impulse  of  her  affection 
but  throwing  herself  into  my  arms,  avowed  her  attach 
ment  to  me.  This  event  put  an  end  to  all  constraint  on 
my  part,  and  no  longer  endeavouring  to  disguise  my 
love,  I  still  forced  myself  to  try  to  impress  on  her  mind 
the  impossibility  of  her  ever  being  mine,  and  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  an  eternal  separation  from  her  ;  and 
after  a  heart-rending  effort,  burst  from  her  in  agony 
and  despair  But  she  clung  to  my  arm,  asserted  thai 
-she  was  but  the  legal,  nominal  wife  of  my  father  ;  set  be- 
fore me  the  certainty  of  the  speedy  remov."d  of  that  ob 
staclcj  and  insinuated  the  delightful  hope,  that  a  mere 
name  would  be  the  insuperable  barrier  to  the  accom 
plishment  of  our  mutual  wishes. 

•  Her  urgent  entreaties,  and  the  confidence  with 
which  she  adverted  to  the  latter  alluring  argument,  fi- 
nally overpow-ered  by  weak  opposition.  But  by  that 
holy  name,  before  who.se  judgment  seat  I  am  about  so 
soon  to  appear,  I  swear  to  you,  reverend  sir,  that  noth 
ing  passed  between  us,  with  which  my  conscience  at 
tiiat  awful  hour,  can  reproach  me.  A  tender  embrace 
and  reciprocal  assurances  of  attachment  and  cons' ancy, 
were  all  that  I  wished  for,  attempted  to  obtain,  or  she 
permitted. 

'  At  length,  my  father  expired  :  and  some  weeks  af- 
terwards, she  renewed  her  entrf-alies  and  persuasions 
}br  me  to  procure  legal  advice  for  our  guidance.  I  dar- 
ed not  fmdeceivc  myself;  but  in  proportion  as  my  love 
for  her  augmented,  my  once  confident  hope  of  ever  pos 
-sessing  her  had  declined.  At  l:ngth,  trembling  for  her 
sake,  and  desperately  desirous  of  putting  an  end  to 
■the  distracting  uncertainty  in  which  1  cxi.sted,  I  hasten- 
ed to  the  nearest  advocate ;  and  unreservedly  confided 
to  him  every  circumstance  of-our  situation.  He  inspir- 
ed me  with  hope,  instantly  disp.atching  a  petition  in  my 
name  to  the  Huly  Ecclesiastical  Court  for  a  dispensa- 
tion :  but,  either  from  ignorance  or  carelessness,  (for 
1  would  not  willingly  impute  worse  motives  to  my 
countryman)  lie   touched  so  liglitly  on  the  important 


poiirf  of  the  uncoiisumniated,  yet  legully  concluded  mar 


riage,  that  a  double  motive,  and  a  dark,  artful  desig: 
were,  with  too  great  seeming  justice,  af  erwards  im 
.uted  to  us  on  that  account. 

'  Imagine  to  yourself  otir  transports  of  joy,  when  at 
I'le  end  of  three  weeks,  we  received  the  most  amph 
permission  toTiiariy  ;  and  from  a  state  of  tormenting 
anxiety,  we  are  at  once  elevated  to  the  calm  confide -ce 
if  bliss  in  our  approaching  union.  Can  you  doubt  the 
purity  of  our  attachment,'when  I  -.iffirm  to  you,  by  the 
Omnipresent  Dei  y,  that,  notwithstanding  this  permis 
si.n,  notwithstanding  she  was  my  very  shadow,  and 
watched  everv  look  of  mine  to  obey  it :  though  I  love. ' 
her  with  indescribable  ardour,  and  thought  of  n:thhig 
but  how  I  might  best  promote  her  happiness,  nd  cer 
tainly  might  with  a  word,  h-ive  induced  a  woman  wlio 
loved  me  iar  better  than  herself,  to  dare  every  thing  for 
my  sake,  I  repeat  that  more  than  four  weeks  went  by, 
without  any  thing  more  having  passed  between  us, 
which  we  could  not,  vathout  hesitation,  or  the  tear  of 
blame,  have  confessed  to  the  severest  inquisitor  of  our 
conduct. 

We  no  longer  kept  our  love  or  our  intentions  a  se- 
cret from  the  world;  but  made  open  preparations  for 
our  approaching  wedding,  and  by  the  singularity  of  the 
event,  excited  the  curiosity  and  attention  of  our  neigh- 
hours,  already  envious  of  our  felicity.  The  magistracj' 
interfered ;  comman-led  us  to  postpone  our  marriage, 
and  made  a  report  of  the  whole  iflTair  to  the  Ecclesias 
tical  Court  God  alone  knows  the  reason  which  induc- 
ed them  to  resolve  upon  a  new  proceeding,  which  an 
nuled  their  former  decision  ;  but  sure  I  am,  that  the 
distraction  of  the  imfortunate  traveller,  who  feels  him- 
self reclining  down  the  edge  of  an  unfathomable  preci- 
pice, cannot  be  compared  to  mine,  when  I  was  sum 
moned  to  appear  before  them,  and  he:.rd  the  over 
whelming  sentence  which  prohibited  our  union.     And 

hen  her  tears,  her  grief,  lier  misery — to  describe  our 
feelings,  would  be  far  beyond  my  powers  ;  I  cannot — 
will  not — do  it — il  wmdd  only  give  unnecessary  pain  to 
your  friendly  heart,  and  shake  that  resolution  which 
will  ere  long  be  so  necessary  lor  my  o«n  support 

Here  the' unhappy  tnan  paused  for  some  minutes  : — 
'ears  no  longer  to  be  restrained,  burst  from  his  eyes; 
and  mine,  I  acknowdedge,  flowed  freely  :  he  perceived 


husba:  d  but  me,  and  that,  already,  in  the  sight  of  God, 
-he  considered  me  as  such,  trusting  that  the  event 
would  facilitate  the  dearest  wishes  of  lierhe.art — nurso 
long  contracted  union.  In  short,  by  the  intentional 
publicity  we  gave  to  the  affair,  it  quickly  camtr  to  the 
k.i-  wledge  of  the  magistracy,  who  once  more  resolved 
to  interfere,  aid  summoned  us  to  appe;ir  before  them. 
Neither  of  us  hesitated  to  confess  the  whole  ;  and  the 
natural,  thongii  by  us  unforseen  consequence  of  oiu- 
avowal,  was  a  fresli  investigation,  immeihate  .-eparation 
and  imprisonment,  which  however,  w.as,  for  her,  miti- 
gated to  cunfinement  to  her  own  house.  Even  yet  I 
believe,  and  my  friend,  the  advocate,  before-mention- 
ed, confirmed  me  in  my  opinion,  that  the  whole  might 
at  last  have  been  happily  br-ught  to  a  conclusion,  had 
not  an  unexpected  event  confounded  all  who  were  fa- 
\ourable  to  our  cause,  and  pltinged  us  in  disgrace  and 
misery. 

'  To  be  brief,  she,  to  whom  Gonfinement  and  se- 
paration from  me  were  insupportable,  attempting  to 
escape,  was  detected,  brought  back,  and,  notwith- 
standing her  condition,  treated  wit'i  inhuman  severi- 
ty. At  this  news,  my  former  patient  endurance  was 
changed  into  despair  and  madness.  Flight  and  her 
deliverance,  were,  from  that  moment,  the  sole  and 
anxious  objects  of  my  thoughts;  and,  in  tiie  state  of 
mind,  in  which  I  then  was.  I  considered  but  how  to 
acromplish  the  first,  without  having  imagined  the 
means,  by  which  I  could  effect  the  secon.d. 

I  contrived  to  make  my  escape  unobserved,  that 
very  night :  and  I  was  already  beyond  the  walls  of 
my  prison,  ere  I  reflected  how  I  could  succeed  in 
rescuing  her  and  carrying  her  off  with  me.  Whither 
she  would  Hee,  or  how  we  should  live,  seemed  at  that 
mottient,  trifles,  which  necessity  would  easily  and 
quickly  teach  us- 

How  to  get  to  her  was  my  only  difliiculty.  Were  I 
once  taken,  nothing  could  be  more  cei  tain,  than  that 
I  should  be  closer  confined  than  before,  and  depriv- 
ed of  every  future  chance  of  escape.  What  was  to 
be  done  for  our  preservation  must  be  quickly  done; 
as  I  could  not  assure  myself  that  my  absence  would 
reinain  undiscovered  another  hour  Whilst  a  thou- 
sand plans,  no  sooner  farmed  than  rejected,  rushed 
lacross  my  mind,  the  idea  presented  itself  of  setting 


them,  gratefully  pressed  my  ofl-ered  hand  and  continu-L  ^  ^^  j,-g  ^^^^^^  ^,j,  J.^^^^^■.  .^ogden  hovel,  in  «liich 
ed  his  sad  tale.  L|,p  -^yag  confiufd  ;  and,  amidst  the  alarm  and  con 

'  The  deci-ee   of  the  church  ordered  us  to  rernove  to  fusion  this  wcukl  occasion,  to  force  my  way  to  her, 
separate  habitations,  but  neither  forbad  my  seeing  nor 


conversing  with  my  step-mother,  as  she  was  now  de- 
nominated, as  often"  as  I  pleased.  All  hope  had  not  yet 
vanished,  of  once  more  changing  our  destiny  by  a  new- 
representation  ;  and  as  my  persuasions  and  arguments 
alone  withheld  the  wretched  girl  from  adopting  the 
most  desperate  measures  ;  and  my  own  misery  found 
its  only  relief  in  her  society,  now  become  indispensa- 
ble to  my  happiness,  I  was  by  her  side  from  morning 
till  night,  yet  still  guiltless  as  ever. 

Alas !  a  neighbour  who  was  often  with  us,  and  who 
manifested  real  compassion  for  our  sufferings,  had  the 
imprudence  one  day  to  say  before  tis,  that  were  he  in 
my  place,  he  would  not  scruple  to  puisne  another 
course — that  the  object  of  the  court,  was  merely  to  ex- 
tr.rt  money  from  us,  and  that  in  his  opinion,  a  living 
proof  of  our  love,  would  procure  a  permission  for  our 
marriage,  sooner  than  all  the  advocates  in  Germany. 

'  Of  wiiat  use  would  it  now  be  to  me,  worthy  sir,  to 
boast  of  forbearance  w'lich  can  no  longer  gain  me  any 
advantage  or  avert  my  fate  ;  but  my  own  he4K  tells  m 
that  even  this  alluring  sophistry  would  have  failed  to 
ivoi-k  its  effect,  had  it  not  made  a  deeper  impression 
on  her  mind  than  on  mine.  Her  persuasions,  argu- 
ncnts,  and  entreaties,  once  inore  conquered  my  reso 
ution  ;  and  fondly  cherishing  the  pleasing  anticipation 
of  future  happiness,  which  her  ardent  imagination  sug 
.jested,  in  \  fatal  moment,  we  followedjhis  rash  counsel 
'  Whilst  inwardly  convinced  of  the  innocence  and 
ectitude  of  our  intentions,  we  indulged  ourselves  in  s 


bear  her  through  the  flames,  support  her  in  our 
flight,  whilst  my  strength  sufficed,  and  to  trust  to 
circumstances  for  the  rest.  This  project  was  no 
sooner  conceived  than  executed :  a  neighbouring 
lami)  afforded  me  fire,  and  the  dry  wooden  work 
of  the  house  soon  burst  into  a  flame.  I  was,  unre- 
cognized, among  the  first  to  give  the  alarm,  rushed 
safely  through  the  flames,  and  bore  her,  half  dead 
with  terror  and  surprise,  beyond  the  city  gates.  But, 
alas,  how  seldoin  does  our  strength  second  our  will ! 
The  exertions  I  had  already  made — the  weight  of 
my  beloved  burthen — the  length  of  the  way,  and  my 
own  bodily  weakness  from  long  confinement,  over- 
came me  about  a  mile  from  the  gates  of  the  town, 
and  I  sank  senseless  upon  the  ground,  exhausted  by 
fatigue  and  loss  of  blood  from  a  wound  I  had  receiv- 
ed in  my  neck  during  the  fire.  My  unhappy  part- 
ner attempted  to  support  me,  but  in  vain  ;  her  weak- 
ness required  assistance  for  herself — Besides,  we 
were  already  missed,  our  pursuers  arrived,  secured 
us,  and  once  more  dragged  us  back  to  our  prisons. 

'  I  was  now,  as  I  had  foreseen,  and  dreaded,  more 
closely  confine  d  than  before,  and  my  death  unavoid- 
able ;  but  even  this  reflection  strengthened  my  des- 
parate  reso'ution,  once  more,  to  dare  all  hazards— 
to  succeed  or  perish.  My  jailer  belonged  to  that 
class  of  rough  hardened  wretches,  in  whose  breast 
every  feeling  of  humanity  seems  totally  extinct. 
One  day  1  surprised  him  asleep.  Despair  gave  me 
trength  ;  1  found  means  to  get  lid  of  my  chains, 


rh-eam  loo  blissful  to  be  dtirable,  she  felt  that  she  was  stole  the  key  out  of  his  p.ocket,  and  wns  already  half 
soon  likely  to  become  a  mother.     With  a  tender  em-  out  of  the  door,  when  he  awoke,  and  s;)i  ang  functus- 


race,  her  eyes  raised  in  gratitude  towards  heaven,  six 
communicated  this  intelligence  to  me  ;  attempted  not 
to  conceal  her  situation  tVoiti  her  friends  ;  on   the  con- 

rary,  proclaimed  every  where,  that  I  was  the  father — 


ly  after  me.  I  was  the  younger,  and,  in  the  scuffle 
which  ensued,  ])roved  likewise  the  stronger.  I 
,;rappled  with  him,  and  seizing  him  by  the  throat, 
fastened  him  with   so   firm  a  grasp  to  the  wall,  as 


that  she  never  '.••  otikl  acknowledge  any  other  for  lierlo  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  cry  out  for  assist- 
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aiice.  I  thru  dtnianded  of  him  to  swear  not  to  be- 
tray my  escape,  but  instend  of  replying,  the  wntcli 
unpercf  ivi  d  by  me  drew  a  knift  from  his  pocket 
with  which  he  attempted  to  st;ib  mc  in  the  back.  1 
hi.wtver,  wr<ste<l  it  from  him;  and  as  1  clearly 
ptrctivd,  tliat  if  he  lived  all  chance  of  saving  my 
own  lift-  was  I'St,  I  buri  d  it  twice  in  his  tliroat,  left 
him  dying  on  the  erouni!.  and  fli  (I.  Ai^ain  1  reached 
her  I  adoivd  in  sat.ty  ;  for  she  was,  I  well  knew,  on 
account  of  her  dang,  rnus  state,  allowed  to  he  at  liber- 
ty on  bail — and  once  more  we  resolved  to  fly  together. 
But  tie  retributive  arm  •  f  the  avenper  of  bl«id  was 
:lose  beliind  mc— we  were  pursued,  retaken,  and 
low  williin  a  few  days,  an  ii;iU)minioiis  and  inevita- 
jle  death  awaits  me.  Oh,  how  welcome  to  me  is  its 
ippri'arli !— Isit  P'.ssible,  think  you,  1  can  regret  t 
leave  a  world  wUic.U  has  brand'  d  my  name  with 
nfamv,  and  hejpid  upin  my  soul  an  accamulated 
nass  of  the  deepest  and  mostirremidable  misery  ?' 

Here  the  unfortunate  man  concluded  his  history 
jnd  hei-orcallv  lias  kept  his  promisi- of  patiently,  yet 
irmly  sul)m\ttin<  to  his  fate.  Oh  !  1  crulil  tell  you 
nucl  c.f  his  courage  in  the  last  awful  hour— of  his 
leart-reiiding  interview  with  his  miserable  wife — if 
lis  repentance,  jjiety,  and  holy  confidence  of  pardi'n 
3ut  you  must  forgive  me  if  1  break  oflF  this  long  let- 
;er  abruptly.  This  poor  youth  has  become  so  dear 
0  me.  that  I  cannot  think  of  him  without  tears;  and 
f  yours  have  n^  it  already  fallen  over  his  melancholy 
listory,  the  blame  must  lie  upon  the  unskilfulness  "f 
ny  description  which  may  have  weakened  the  in- 
eres'  ai.d  cmpassion  his  unhappy  fate  would  other- 
,vise  have  excited, 

A  RECEIPT  TO  DESTROY  FLIES. 
These  troublesi'me  insects  may  be  effectually  des- 
royed  without  tli<-  use  of  poison.  Take  half  a  tea 
ipoon  full  of  black  pepper  in  powder,  one  tea-spoon 
ull  of  brown  sugar  and  one  table-spoon  of  cream 
nix  them  well  togi  ther,  and  place  them  in  the  room 
in  a  plate  where  the  flies  are  troublesome,  and  they 
,vill  soon  disappear. 


^mm  w^mmmm. 


BALXIMOUE,  FRIDAY,  JI;NE  25,    1819. 

In  this  paper  we  have  the  pleasure  to  insert, 
lie  first,  of  a  series  of  numbers  on  hedging — a 
subject  woithy  of  the  deepest  attention,  yet  very 
iltle  understood  or  practised  in  Maryland.  We 
lavc  obtained  permission  to  state,  that  these  es- 
says come  from  the  pen  of  Caleb  Kirk,  of  De 
aware,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  detail  of 
Aventy  years  of  actual  experiments.  The  name 
)f  the  author,  and  the  length  of  his  experience, 
^ivc  ample  assorance  of  the  integrity  and  the 
.alue  of  all  he  says. 

TO  THE   EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMF.R. 

Sir — When  canine  madness,  (as  it  does  at 
irescnt,)  appears  in  remote  places,  at  the  same 
ime,  it  is  epidemic,  therefore,  more  prevalent 
ban  when  sporodic,  or  propagated  by  the  bite 
mly,  consequently  additional  piecaution  towards 
t,  becomes  necessary,  and  that  alone  is  ample 
icciuity.  It  is  a  primary  disease  with  dog;  species 
mly,  as  an  epidemic,  altliough  sjenerating  a 
joison  thai  acts  on  most  other  animals.  Dogs, 
herefore,  should  be  closeiy  watched  by  their 
)wncrs  and  confined,  on  the  sli[;htesl  appearance 
)f  indisposition  The  first  symptoms  are  dropping 
)f  the  ears,  tail  and  licad,  a  dull,  watery  eye, 

Irawint;  up  in  the  loins,  indilTerence  to  food 

ihanged  appetite  and  manners — then  stupor  and 
naltention,  shown  by  running  against  persons 
ind  things,  and  finally  wiWncss,  &c. — It  is  pro 


bably  curable  in  dogs,  by  emptying  the  stomai:!;. 
and  salt  flict — Wiien  propagated  by  nic  bite,  i, 
seems  to  be  universally  fatal,  a  disorganizatioi. 
of  certain  nerves,  indispensable  lo  vital  funciions. 
having  been  efTtcted  by  the  poison  before  its  ope- 
ration is  discovered,  neither  are  there  any  medi 
ciiial  preventives  against  it.  On  no  subject  has 
luimsii  ingenuity  been  more  extensively  or  eager- 
ly exerted,  from  the  beginning  oi  known  time,  to 
this.  Hut  the  surgical  antidote,  is  unquestionably 
infallible,  and  may  be  easily  applied  by  the  clum 
siest  and  most  limid  hand.  I'he  bite  of  a  mad 
dog  is  always  superficial  and  in  safe  places  to  cut, 
being  on  the  convexity  or  exterior  of  the  body, 
while  the  vessels  and  nerves  run  in  the  hollows  of 
it,  and  may  be  felt  thumping  to  the  touch,  cut 
)Ut  then  the  part  bitten  beyond  the  length  of  a 
dug's  tooth,  instantly,  and  if  it  sfiout.t  blood,  stoj 
it  with  the  finger,  gently  pressed  on  the  orifice, 
until  a  surgeon  is  called.  MEDICUS. 

The  -Act,  providing  lor  the  separation  of  the 
District  of  Maine,  has  passed  both  houses  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature.  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  bill  was  ciriied  by  198  lo 
57.  The  town  meetings  in  the  District,  are  to 
be  holden  on  the  26th  of  July,  and  the  votes  are 
to  be  returned  to  the  proper  office  on  or  before 
the  fourth  Monday  in  August.  The  separation 
is  to  take  place,  provided  there  should  be,  in  the 
whole  District,  a  majority  of  1500  votes  in  favour 
of  the  measure. 


Presenc  Prices  of  C'ou?ilrij  Produce  in  the  Bal- 
timore Market. 
Tobacco — has  considerably  improved,  since 
our  last  report.  Particular  inquiries,  authorize 
us  in  quoting  Patuxent  Tobacco,  common  qual- 
ity, at  8  and  ^\0—best,  10  a  S12  Eight  hogs- 
heads of  wagon  Tobacco,  made  by  H.  C.  Hobbs. 
Frederick  county,  very  fine  quality,  sold  on  Wed 
nesday,  for  S12  50 — and  a  crop  of  Andrew 
Mercer's,  same  county,  averaged  yesterday, 
about  S  1 1 — Two  hogsheads  James  River,  good 
quality,  sold  by  Messrs.  Pleasants  Sc  Son,  this 
week,  for  S7 — Wheat,  red,  from  Kent  county, 
sold  yesterday  morning  at  Si  12  1-2 — Corn  50 
to  5  2 — Rye  70— Oats  50— Liverpool  blown  Salt, 
retail,  per  bushel,  75  cents — fresh  Pork  8  to  10 
cts.  per  lb. — Chickens  25  to  37  1-2  each — Beef, 
best,  10  to  12 — Veal,  per  lb.  7  to  10 — do.  per 
qr.  from  the  wagons,  1  25  to  SI  50 — Mutton  t 
to  8 — Potatoes  87  1-2  to  SI  per  bushel— Eggs 
25  per  doz — Hay,  best  1  imothy,  Sl6  per  ton — 
Straw  15  to  S16 — Butter  20  to  25. 


Buomwell's  Patent  Self  deeding   IVlicat  Fan, 
lor  the  AtliOtic  States. 

He  informs  farmers  generally,  that  he  has  on 
hand,  and  manufactures  daily,  wheat  fans  on  the 
above  plan,  which  he  will  warrant  to  be  superior 
to  any  wheat  fan  now  in  use,  in  the  United 
States. 

The  price  of  the  above  Fan  is  8*5  and  should 
any  Gentleman  purchase  one,  and  not  find  it  as 
represented,  Mr.  Herring  leaves  him  at  liberty 
to  return  it,  and  pledges  himself  to  return  the 
money  paid  for  it 

Wheat  Fan  makers,  or  others  wishing  to 
make  Fans  upon  the  above  plan,  can  have  the 
privilege,  by  paying  §5  tor  each  Fan  for  the  term 
of  fourteen  years. 

The  public  are  hereby  informed,  that  all  pa- 
tent rights  granted  by  me  for  using  Jacob  Brom- 
well's  patent  self  feeding  tvheat  fan,  are  issued 
upon  an  engraved  plate  representing  the  Fan. 
HENRY  HERRING. 
Sole  Profirictorfor  the  Aila7itic  States. 

We  the  undersigned,  of  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
have  setn  and  examined  Jacob  Bromnuelt's  Pa. 
tent  self  feeding  IV/ieat  Fan,  as  manufactured 
by  Henry  Herring,  and  hvive  no  hesitation  in 
recommending  it  to  the  fc\rmers,  as  the  best  we 
have  ever  seen,  and  particularly  well  calculated 
(or  the  cleanin.il  of  large  crops. 

The  principle  of  Self  Feeding,  being,  in  our 
opinion,  the  most  simple,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  efficient  that  can  be  imagined,  and  the 
least  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 


Ed.  Johnson,  Mayor. 
Richard  Frisbv, 
Richard  C.\ton, 


To  make  Ginger  Beer — a  very  agreeable,  cheap 
and  ivholesome  beverage. 

Take  of  Water  6  gallons;  Brown  Sugar  5  1-2 
pounds;  Brandy  2  quarts;  Lemon  Peals  I  dozen; 
a  race  of  Ginger,  3  ounces — and  one  pint  of  Yest. 

The  Yest  to  be  put  in  the  keg  first,  and  the 
other  ingredients  to  be  boiled  ail  together,  and 
^uf^ered  to  stand  until  milk-warm  ;  then  to  be 
poured  on  the  Yest  and  left  to  ferment  for  24 
liours.  Then  stop  the  bung  hole  and  let  it  settle 
a  day  or  two  before  you  bottle  it  off. 

Patent  Self  Feeding  TiHieat  Fan. 

HENRY  HERRING,  No.  17,  M'Elderry'.s 
Wharf  Baltimore,  is  the  sole  proprietor  of  Jacob 


W.  Mc.  Donald  &  Son, 
DocT.  James  Stewart, 
RoBT.   Mills,  Architect. 

This  Fan,  as  to  size  is  precisely  that  of  the 
common  kind,  and  difTers  from  them  only  in  the 
hopper,  feeder,  and  shoe. 

The  hopper  being  upright  on  the  sides,  and 
bevelling  at  both  ends,  lo  the  centre,  within  about 
9  inches  at  the  bottom,  in  which  is  placed  the 
feeder,  which  is  a  fluted  or  toothed  roller  of  about 
8  inches  diameter,  the  full  width  of  the  Fan — 
and  put  in  motion  by  a  band  chain,  leading  from 
the  band  wheel  attached  to  the  feeder,  to  another 
behind  the  main  cog,  or  driving  wheel  of  the  Fan, 
which  gives  the  feeding  motion  the  same  as  the 
turning  of  the  Fan,  either  fast  or  slow.  The 
wheat  and  chafT  thus  passing  over  the  feeder,  in 
a  thin,  broad  sheet  the  full  width  of  the  Fan,  has 
to  fall  about  a  foot  upon  the  riddle,  thereby  ena- 
bling the  wind  to  act  upon  the  smallest  particles 
of  chaff  before  it  touches  the  shoe. 

The  shoe  is  made  to  receive  the  different  kinds 
of  riddles  necessary  to  clean  all  kinds  of  grain  ; 
and  to  correspond  with  the  hopper  and  feeder, 
being  entirely  open  on  the  back  part,  and  placed 
a  foot  below  the  feeder,  in  order  to  let  the  blast 
of  the  Fan  operate  on  the  chaff  as  it  falls.  The 
shoe  being  hung  in  straps  and  put  in  motion  by 
an  arm  tumbler  and  spring,  works  very  light. 
The  screen  is  that  of  the  common  kind.  The  ad- 
vantages of  this  Fan  over  those  now  in  use,  arc, 
FIRS  1— That  of  chaffing  1 20  bushels  of  wheat  an 
hour,  (or  as  fast  as  three  mm  can  fill  the  hopper) 
which  Mr.  Herring  warrants  it  to  do,  and  to  do 
it  well,  and 

Secondly,  without  the  disagreeable  necessity 
:  as  in  the  common  way)  of  feeding  with  the  liand, 
which  every  farmer  knows  must  be  dune  with  the 
common  kind  of  F'an,  when  the  wheat  is  trodden 
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or  got  out  with  niacliinery,  and  the  chaff  coarse, 
which  is  the  most  disagreeable  part  of  cleanini; 
wheat. 

This  Fan  has  also  a  decided  advantage  in  the 
second  time  through,  over  the  common  kind,  in 
the  feeding,  as  it  always  exposes  a  broader  surface 
of  wheat  to  the  action  of  the  wind  ' 

An  elegant  engraving  representing  the  con- 
struction of  this  admirable  Fan,  accompanies  this 
number  of  the  American  Farmer,  and  though 
not  exactly  the  sizt-  of  our  sheet,  will  very  vvell 
admit  of  being  bound  in  the  first  volume  of  this 
work. 

Garrick  used  to  employ  one  Stone  to  pick  him 
up  low  actors; — he  was  to  find  him  a  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  had  engaged  one.  Not  long 
before  the  play  began,  he  sent  the  following  note 
to  Garrick  : — 

"  Sir, — The  Bishop  of  Winchester  is  getting 
drunk  at  the  Bear.  He  swears  d — mn  his  eyes 
if  he'll  ))lay  to  night.  W.  Stone." 

Garrick's  Jns-Mer. — "  Stone  the  Bishop  may 
go  to  the  Devil.  I  don't  know  a  greater  rascal 
except  yourself.  D.  Gariuck. 

It  was  told  Lord  Chesterfield,  that  Mrs.  M.  a 
termcgant  and  scold,  was  married  to  a  gamester; 
on  which  his  lordship  said, "  that  cards  and  brim- 
stone made  the  best  matches." 

Buck,  the  player  at  York,  was  asked  how  he 
came  to  turn  his  coat  twice  :  he  replied  smartly 
"  that  one  good  turn  deserved  another." 

On  Sterne's  entering  the  coffee-room  at  York, 
a  Mr.  A.  staring  him  full  in  the  face,  said,  he 
hated  a  parson  ;  upon  which  Sterne  said  "  And 
so,  sir,  does  my  dog,  for  as  soon  as  I  put  on  my 
gown  and  cassock,  he  falls  a  barking."  "  Indeed," 
replies  A  "  how  long  has  he  done  so  ?"  "  Ever! 
since  he  was  a  puppy,  sir,"  answered  Sterne, 
"  and  I  still  look  upon  him  as  one." 

¥\'0W\  late  liO\\Aov\lPa\»eTs. 

EXECUTION. 

Apkil  28.    On  Wednesday  last,   George   JFarden 
was  executed  at  Edinburgh,  for  "  alistracUnff"  money 
from  letters  in  the  Post  Office  in  Aberdeen,  where 
he  was  employed  as  a  clerk.— He  died  very  patient- 
ly; and  just  before  he  was  swung  off,  fainted,  and 
excited  much  sympathy  in  the  immense  crowd  of 
spectators  which  his  execution  had  collected  togeth- 
er.    The   following   is  the  DYING  DECLARA- 
TION of  this  young  man:  -May  it  prove  a   moni 
tion  to  iTien  in  cftice— clerical  as  well  as  laymen — 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  sponging  their  dependents 
"  Edinburgh  Jl/ml  13,  1819, 
"  In  order  that  the  truth   may  hereafter  be  in- 
vestigated, and  that  injustice  may  be  prevented  to 
the  y-oiing  men,  clerks  in  the  different  post  offices, 
and  that  they  may  not   be  tempted    by  poverty,  or 
the  oppression   of   their  superiors,   tn  break    their 
trust,  and  like  me  to  expiate  their  guilt  on  a  gal- 
lows, 1  deem  that  it  may  be  of  use,  that  I  leave  be- 
hind me  on  record,  a  declaration  of  the  ti  uth,  as  to 
the  actual  amount  of  my  allov/ance  from    the  post- 
office  of  Aberdeen,  which  was  only  401.    I  am  by 
no  means  actuated,  in  this  my  last  declaration,  by 
any  feeling  of  malice  or  revenge  against  the  person 
of 'Mr.  Dingwall ;  but  I  do  so  with  the  hope  of  sav 
ing  others  from  being  in  any  way  under  the  necessi- 
ty of  committing  a  similar  crime;  because  had  1 
been  paid  the  salary  allowed  by  government,  the 


temptation  in  my  power  wouhl  not  have  been  avail 
ed  <'f.  At  the  same  lime  1  return  my  sincere  thanks 
to  the  cUrgvmen  and  others,  for  their  kindness  in 
visiting  me  while  under  senti  nee;  and,  in  justice,  I 


suppliant  at  the  f  et  of  affluence,  the  lorn  offspring 
of  poverty  fails  to  entreat  from  avarice  the  stinted 
boon.  The  victim  if  malevolence,  who  essays  in 
vain,  to  parry  the  t^'rusts  of  unmerited  obhqny,  glad 


cannot  omit  to  mention  the  kind  treatment  I  receiv-that  in  death  the  dagger  of  contumely  wounds  not, 
'!  from  the  Governor,   Mr  Sibb^ld,  in  making  me|welcomes  with  joyon.,  aspect  the  closing  period, 
as  comfortable  as  my  situation  would  admit  of.      I 


die  in  peace  with  all  men  and  in  the  humble  hope 
f  pardon    from   God,    for    mv    sins   and    '  ff-rices 
against  the  public.  GEORGE  WARDEN 

"PS.  I  have  to  co.itradict  the  printed  poem 
that  was  sold  through  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  as  it 
was  never  Avi-itten  by  me.  I  also  deny  that  I  ever 
abstracted  but  5/.  from  letters  ooiuipg  through  the 
post  ..ffice  of  Aberdeen.  G    WARDEN  '" 


POli^TUX. 


'fHE  BUTTERFLY  AND  THE  SNAIL. 

All  upstarts,  insolent  in  place, 
Remind  us  of  their  vulgar  race. 

As  in  the  sunshine  of  the  morn 
A  B  tterfly  (but  newly  born) 
Sat  proudly  perching  on  a  rose, 
With  pert  conceit  his  bosom  glows; 
His  wings  (all  glorious  to  behold) 
Bedropt  witn  azure,jet,  and  gold, 
Wide  he  displays ;  the  spangled  dew- 
Reflects  his  eves  and  various  hue. 

His  now  forgotten  friend,  a  Snail, 
Beneath  his  house,  with  slimy  trail 
Crawls  o'er  the  grass,  whom  when  he  spies. 
In  wrath  he  to  the  gard'ner  cries. 
"  What  means  yon  peasant's  daily  toil, 
From  choking  weeds  to  rid  the  soil  ? 
Why  wake  you  to  the  morning's  care  ? 
Why  with  new  arts  correct  the  year  ? 
Why  grow-  the  peach  with  crimson  hue? 
And  why  the  plum's  inviting  hue .' 
Were  they  to  feast  his  face  design'd, 
That  vermin  of  voracious  kind  ? 
Crush  the  slow,  the  pilfering  race. 
So  purge  thy  garden  from  disgrace." 

"  What  arrogance  I  (the  Snail  replied) 
How  insolent  is  upstart  pride  I 
Hadst  thou  not  thus,  with  insult  vain. 
Provok'd  my  patience  to  complain, 
1  had  conceal'd  thy  meaner  birth. 
Nor  trac'd  thee  to  the  scum  of  earth  ; 
For  scarce  nine  suns  have  wak'd  the  hours. 
To  swell  the  fruit  and  paint  the  flowers, 
Since  1  thv  humbler  life  survey'd. 
In  base,  in  sordid  guise  array'd  ; 
A  hideous  ins-ct,  vile,  unclean. 
You  dragg'd  a  slow  and  noisome  train  : 
And  from  your  spider-bowels  drew 
Foul  film,  'and  spun  the  dirty  clue. 
I  own  my  humble  life,  good  friend; 
Snail  was  I  born,  and  Snail  shall  end. 
And,  what's  a  Butterfly  >  at  best, 
He's  but  a  caterpillar  drest; 
And  all  thy  race  (a  numerous  seed) 
Shall  prove  of  caterpillar  breed  " 


A  FRAGMENT. 

*****  In  the  sheltering  grave  the  wn-fraught 
heart  will  be  at  ease:  the  clouds  of  anguish  which 
darken  life's  short  day  jjervade  not  that  still  retreat. 
The  poisonous  breath  of  calumny  and  the  enve- 
nomed toneue  of  envy,  lire  lose  their  corroding  in- 
fluence. The  sympathetic  mind  agonized  by  dis- 
tress, unable  to  support  the  storm  of  ill-fortnne,  sinks 
calmlv  into  the  embrace  of  death,  into  the  placid  en- 
joyments of  uninterrupted  tranquillity  Oppressed 
virtue  finds  a  secure  asylum  for  overbearing  great- 
ness ;  and  the  upbraiding  ch,  vity  of  Jiroud  opulence 
is  no  longer  painful  to  its  object.  The  distinctions 
in  society,  wi.ich  consign  merit  to  oblivion  and  raise 
the  worthliss  from  the  dust,  are  here  forgotten 
Unfee'ing  pride  is  disrobed  of  its  splendid  covering, 
and  the  goreeous  mantle  is  torn  from  the  shoulders 
of  the  undeserving.    Humble  worth  ceases  to  kneel 


7'HE   IRISHMJJV. 

From  the  Gleaner. 
Mr.  Editor, 

The  Irish  are  proverbially  hospitable.  Travellers, 
orators,  essayists,  poets,  all  are  liberal  in  their  en- 
comiums upon  Irish  hospitality.  1  beg  leave  to  re- 
late a  little  incident  which  occurred  in  the  United 
St:ites,  from  which  it  will  appear  that  Patrick 
O'Flaherty  took  a  very  strange  method  of  showing 
this  characteristic  virtue  of  his  countrymen.  During 
the  late  war.  a  poor  and  miserable  sodier,  liaving 
received  an  honourable  discharge  from  the  American 
an- y,  was  returning  home  to  N.  w  York;  naked, 
pennyless,  and  crippled  by  a  musket  ball,  which  he 
recei  vt  d  at  Fort  Erie,  under  the  gallant  Gen  Gaines. 
It  was  night  when  he  reached  the  snug  and  com- 
fortable mansion  of  Patrick  O'Flaherty.  The  poor 
fellow,  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  hunger,  knocked 
at  Patrick's  door,  and  begged  quarters  for  the  night, 
when  the  following  conversation  ensued  between 
them : 

Patrick    And  who  in  the  devil  are  you  now  ? 
Soldier.  My  name  is  John  Wilson. 
Put.  And  wherethe  devil  are  you  going  from  John 
Wilson  ? 

Sol.  From  the  American  army  at  Erie,  Sir. 
Pat.  And  what  in  the  devil  do  you  want  here  .' 
Sol.  I  want  shelter  to-night — will  you  permit  me  to 
spread  my  blanket  on  your  floor  and  sleep  to-night  ? 
Pat.  Devil  take  me  if  I  do  John  Wilson — that's fui. 
Sol.  On  your  kitchen  floor.  Sir .' 
Pat   Not  F,  by  the  Hill  of  noa.i\\— that's  flat. 
Sol.  In  your  st;'ble  then  .' 

Pat.  I  am  d — n'd  if  I  do  that  either— that'sflai. 
Sol.  I  am  dying  with  hunger— give  me  but  a  bone 
and  a  crust ;  I  ask  no  more. 
Pat   The  devil  blow  me  if  I  do,  sir — that's  flat. 
Sol.  Give  me  some  water  to  quench  my  thirst,  I 
beg  of  you, 

Pat.  Beg  and  be  hanged,  I'll  do  no  such  thing— 
that'sflai. 

Sol.  Sir,  I  have  been  fighting  to  secure  the  bless- 
ings you  enjoy  :  I  have  assisted  in  contributing  to  the 
glory  and  welfare  of  the  country,  which  has  hospi- 
tably received  you,  and  can  you  so  inhospitably  re- 
ject me  from  your  house  i" 

Pat.  Reject  you  !  and  who  in  the  devil  talked  a 
word  at  all  at  all  about  rejecting  you  .'  May  be,  I  am 
not  the  scurvy  spalpeen  you  take  me  to  be,  John 
Wilson.  You  asked  me  to  let  you  lie  on  the  floor — 
my  kitchen  finor!  or  in  my  stable  I  Now,  by  the 
powers,  d'ye  think  I'd  let  a  parfect  stranger  do  that, 
when  I  have  half  a  dozen  soft  feather  beds,  all  emp- 
ty I  No,  by  the  Hill  o'Hoath,  John — that's  flat.  In  the 
second  place,  you  told  me  you  were  dying  with  hun- 
ger, and  wanted  a  bone  and  a  crust  to  eat — now, 
honey,  d'ye  think  I'd  feed  a  hungry  man  on  bones  and 
crusts,  when  my  yard  is  full  of  fat  pullets  and  tur- 
keys, and  pigs.'  No,  by  the  powers,  not  I — that'.'! 
flat.  In  the  third  place,  you  asked  me  for  some  sim- 
ple water  to  quench  your  thirst — now,  as  my  water 
is  none  of  ttie  best,  I  never  give  it  to  a  poor  traveller 
without  mixing  it  yvith  a  plenty  of  wine,  brandy, 
whiskey,  or  something  else,  wholesome  and  cooling. 
Come  into  my  house,  my  honey  ;  devil  blow  me,  but 
you  shall  sleep  in  the  btst  feather  bed  I  have;  you 
shall  have  the  best  supper  and  breakfast  that  my 
farm  can  supply,  which  thank  the  Lord,  is  none  of 
the  worst — Vfu  shall  drink  as  nuich  water  as  you 
choose,  provided  you  mix  it  with  plenty  of  good 
wine,  or  spirits,  and  ptovided  also,  you  prefer  it. 
Come  in  mv  hearty — come  in,  and  feel  yourself  at 
hnnie — it  shall  never  be  said,  that  Patrick  O'Fla. 
herty  treated  a  ninn  scurvily  who  has  been  fighting 
for  the  dear  country  yvhich  gave  \\\m  protection — 
that'sflai. 
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lioni  duly  a|jUitcitttf(J.  in  a  diculatmii  .tineiailv 
:made  ontiie  valuL/zcc  acre  When  the  t'ai'm  becomes 
(productive,  it  seldom,  it'  ever,  happens,  that  the  barn 
|is  too  large  The  most  general  mistake  is,  that  it  is 
From  the  Memoirs  of  the  Philadel/thia  Jt^ricul-^'^  small;  and   most  commonly,   the   floor    is   too 

narrow  tor  treading  out  crops  with  horses,  or  usnii; 
our  simple  machines  for  threshing;  which,  thouf,h 
not  so  powerful,  arr  tolerable  substitutes  for  the  com 


tural  Society, 

Xolices  ior  a  \ov\\\g¥avvuieT, 

Particularly  one  on  Worn  Lands,  isfc.  iJfc. 


WITH  NOTES  BY  THE  EDITOU  OF  THE  FARMER. 

4  {Concluded  from  J\'o.  \o, page  98.) 

Dogs  to  be  trained  discreetly,  to  prevent  bad  habits 
and  especially  in  regard  tu  sheep-killing.    Careless- 
ness in  those  who  leave  temptations  in  their  way, 
a  principal  cause  of  this  propensity. 

XXI.  Fumitiarize  your  uov.ng  dogs  with  sheep,  and 
correct  them  when  they  chase  or  annoy  them,  ami 
they  will  protect,  in  place  of  injuring  your  flocks. 
Dogs  become  sheep-killers,  by  neglect  in  training 
thein.  btarved  curs  prowl  for  prey,  and  become  sav- 
agely mischievous.  Those  who  do  not  pen  their 
sheep,  and  brir.g  them  home  at  nights  for  protec- 
tion, but  leave  them  in  distant  fields,  expose  vic- 
tims to  such  dogs  ;  and  they  ruin  even  innocently 
inclined  dogs,  bj  throwing  temptations  in  their  way 
They  havt  no  right,  therefore,  to  complain  of  injuries, 
(iood  and  faithful  dogs  are  as  necessary  on  farms, 
as  sheep. 

Accubti.ming  dogs  to  feed  on  raw  and  bloody  food, 
renders  them  inclined  to  seek.  it.  The  sight  or 
smell  of  blood,  infuriates  many  animals.  Horned 
cattle  are  peculiarly  aifected  by  it.  Not  only  dogs, 
but  horses,  operated  on  by  the  sightor  smell  of  blood, 
have  been  known  to  be  seized  with  fits  of  sudden 
rage;  and  instances  can  be  related,  in  which  they 
have  dangerously  attacked  persons  whose  garments 
had  been  stained  with,  or  smelt  of  blood,  although 
commonly  familiar  with  them.  Animals  (man  in- 
cluded) become  habitually  and  culpably  fond,  of 
what,  at  first,  may  have  even  excited  antipathy  and 
disgust.  Sheep-killing  begins  in  wantonness,  and 
ends  in  vice,  and  is  a  species  of  canine  madness. 
The  confirmed  blood  sucking  sheep  killer,  acquires 
a  wild  shrill  bark,  different  from  that  of  other  dogs. 
Shameful  negligence  in  not  burying  dead  carcasses, 
not  only  reflects  disgrace  on  those  who  permit  such 
nuisances,  on  other  accounts,  but  the  dogs  of  a  whole 
neighbourhood  are  often  ruined,  by  such  temptations 
to  savage  propensities. 


plicated  and  expensive,  however  valuable,  inventions; 
with  which,  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  grain  is  thresh- 
ed out.  In  the  moist  countries  of  Europe,  wherein 
there  are  late  harvests,  stackinj;  is  preferred  to 
confining  grain  in  barns,  which  is  said  to  be  iijurious 
on  account  of  retaining  dampness,  and  promoting 
mouldiness  in  both  grain  and  straw.  But  in  our  cli 
mate,  favouring  early  harvests,  with  generally  fim 
weatlier,  no  such  consequences  follow  ;  and  barns 
are  all  essential.  In  the  southern  parts  of  our  coun 
try,  they  are  dispensed  with  loo  negligently  and  un- 
profitably.  The  great  farmers  tread  out  their  graii 
from  the  harvest  field,  or  from  stacks,  as  promptly 
as  possible.  By  this  means,  the  grain  is  at  market 
before  the  moth  fly  is  grown  sufficiently  to  injure  the 
Hour,  and  thus  they  have  almost  conqiiered  that  pest, 
And  this,  in  some  degree,  justifies  their  lack  of  f;irm 
buildings;  save  that  in  covers  for  their  farm  stock, 
they  are  lamentably  deficient. 


Farm  dwelling  houses,  and  other  buildings ;  observa- 
tions concerning  them,  and  the  situations  in  which 
they  are  placed.  Stulil-s  for  horses  and  cattle. 
Pens  for  swine,  and  mode  of  feeding  them.  Cleanli 
ness  as  to  ail  places  where  live  stock  are  kept,  re 
commended. 

XXII.  Do  not  commerce  with  erecting  costly 
buildings  ;  but  apply  your  time,  efforts,  and  pecu- 
niary means,  to  your  farm  ;  and  shift  on  with  toler- 
able accommodations,  until  your  fields  warrant  your 
providing  better.  Want  of  calculation  in  this  re- 
gard, when  their  funds  have  been  limited,  has  injured 
and  depressed  many  beginners  in  farming,  who  have 
erected  expensive  houses,  which  have  exhausted 
their  means  of  improving  their  farms;  and  cap.acious 
barns,  with  little  to  store  in  them.  If  difficulties  in 
their  affairs  compel  them  to  sell,  they  find,  that, 
however  expensive  may  have  been  the  buildings  and 
accommodations,  a  poor  farm  must  be  parted  with 
at  a  very   inferior  price  ;  and  the  buildings  are  sel- 


Let  your  dwelling  house  and  its  appendages,  be  to 
leeward,  (as  it  respects  commonly  prevailing  winds, 
those  in  winter  especially,  when  fires  are  constant) 
of  your  barn  and  stack-yark  ;  and  sufficiently  distant 
from  them  to  avoid  accidents  by  _^(e.  Lights  should 
be,  as  much  as  possible,  forbidden  in  your  bam  and 
stables,  and  suffer  not  the  reproach  of  omitting  the 
common  guards  to  your  buildings,  against  lightning. 
Their  being  placed  near  water  conveniences,  may 
answer  some  purposes ;  but  this  should  generally  be 
avoided,  especially  if  streams  be  large  and  dull,  or 
collected  in  stagnant  pools.  Low  and  damp  sites 
for  dwelling  houses,  generally  produce  fatal  conse- 
quences to  their  occupants.  Leading  distant  springs 
or  streams  to  your  homestead,  or  digging  wells  may 
be  costly  and  inconvenient ;  but  health  and  comfort 
are  thereby  ensured.  When  buildings  and  other  im 
proveinents  are  placed  too  near  mill-dams,  or  rivers, 
and  streams  subject  to  jloods,  repentance  comes  too 
late,  after  ruinous  consequences  have  suffered  by 
such  want  of  foresight  and  calculation. 

Siahleafor  horses  should  not  be  too  close.  Diseases  are 
generated  by  confined  air  ;  and  horses  kept  too 
warm  cannot  safely  encounter  cold  and  wet.  Fatting 
cattle  and  sheep  in  sheds  open  to  the  soutii,  andsuf 
fered,  in  good  weather,  to  run  out  in  yards,  are  al- 
ways hardy,  healthy,  and  thriving.  Swine  kept  in 
too  warm,  and  more  so  in  filthy  pens,  are  ever  sub- 
ject to  diseases  and  unprofitable  feeding.  There  is 
no  greater  mistake,  than  that  of  ^oi-^/iij  swine,  when 
first  penned  for  fatting  They  should,  on  the  con 
trary,  be  moderately  and  frequently  fed ;  so  that 
they  be  kept  full,  but  do  not  loathe  or  reject  their 
fond;  and  in  the  end,  contract  fevers  and  dangerous 
maladies,  originating  in  a  hot  and  corrupted  mass  of 
blood  ;  against  some  of  which,  dry  rot/en  wood,  as  an 
absorbent,  and,  some  allege,  smith's  cinders,  thrown 
n  their  pens  are  preventives.  In  airy  and  roomy, 
yet  moilerately  warm  pens,  paved  or  boarded  and 
often  cleaned,  they  are  healthy  and  thriving.  They 
show  a  disposition  to  be  cleanly,  however  otherwise 
it  is  supposed  ;  and  they  always  drop  their  ejections 
in  a  part  of  the  pen  difltrent  from  that  in  which 
they  lie  down.  No  animal  will  thrive,  unless  it  be 
kept  clean.     When  cleanliness  becomes  habitually 


suReied  to  accumulate,  the  removal  is  a  laik — ii-li 
some  and  procrastinated. 

Accounts  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  and  J\'o!cs  t.-t 
farming  occuriences,  to  be  kept. 

XXIII.  Keep  accounts  of  all  your  expenditures  and 
receipts ;  and  notes  of  retnarkable  occurrences  on 
your  farm.  Recording  even  your  errors  will  benefit 
yourself  in  future  avoidance  and  become  warnings  to 
others.  Your  successful  practices  will  be  examples 
Vou  owe  it  to  yourself,  your  children  and  your  coun 
try,  to  register  and  promulgate  them. 

Peading  on  agricultural  subjects,  recommended. 

XXIV.  Read,  and  do  not  slight  either  foreign  or 
doiTiestic  books  of  reputation  for  principles  and  prac- 
tice, on  agricultural  subjects.  Climates  may  and  do 
differ  ;  but  principles  are  invariably  the  same-  If 
you  have,  as  you  ought,  a  desire  to  be  well  acquaint- 
ed with  your  art,  gain  some  knowledge  of  subjects 
elucidating  its  principles  and  particularly  of  rferais/n/, 
as  connected  with  agriculture;  although  you  need 
not  aim  at  being  a  perfect  Chemist,  nor  qualify  yrur- 
self  as  a  disputant  on  theories  and  vain  and  iinpro 
fitable  discusssions,  which  produce  no  beneficial  re- 
sult ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  bewilder  those  to  whom 
information  of  plain  principles  and  facts,  and  prac- 
tical lessons,  are  the  most  necessary. 

Home's  Principles  of  Vegetation,  Darwin's  Pliylo 
logia.  Hunter's  Georgical  Essays,  Anderson's  Essays, 
Lord  Dundonald's  Connexion  of  Agriculture  with  Clie- 
mistry,  Davy's  Agricultural  Chemistry,  are  among 
the  books,  giving  a  general  view  of  principles;  and 
books  of  practice  you  can  obtain  at  pleasure.  The 
former  you  can  use  as  lawyers  read  BlacKstone's 
Commentaries;  and  the  latter  as  they  apply  to  re- 
ports for  detailed  and  practical  information. 

Experiments  useful  and  necessary :  but  settled  prac 
tice  should  not  be  disregarded.  Profts  of  farming ; 
observations  respecting  them. 

XXV.  Experiments  are  highly  commendable,  but  dc 
not  set  out  as  an  habitual  experimenter ;  as  if  hus- 
bandly were  a  new  art,  (however  defective  it  may 
be)  and  every  thing  depended  on  your  own  discove- 
ries. In  such  case,  you  would  consume  your  labour, 
time  and  means,  which  should  be  devoted  to  settled 
and  known  practice,  in  pursuing  yonr  own  suggest- 
ions ;  or  in  clearing  up  your  doubts  on  the  experience 

f  others,  most  probably  unprofitably  and  unnecessa- 
rily. Listen  to  intelligent  and  successful  practical 
men,  whom  you  will  easily  distinguish  among  your 
neighbours.  Do  not  imitate  the  exclusive  self  ap- 
probation of  too  many  farmers,  who  impatiently  and 
heedlessly  wait  whiist  informal  ion  is  offered,  until 
they  can  relate  what  they  are  doing,  and.have  done 
Yet  where  even  a  failure  will  be  attended  with  nr 
serious  injury  or  exi^ense,  fear  nit  to  attempt  an  im- 
provement or  discovery,  although  tlie  endeavour 
may  be  unprecedented.  It  most  assuredly  requires 
experiment  to  adapt  foreign  practice  to  our  climate 
and  circumstances ;  and  to  make  essays  to  change  or 
ineliorate  our  defective  usages.  But  we  are  not  so 
far  behind,  as  th.Tt  most  <'f  the  common  operations 
are  not  well  understood  and  reputably  executed. 
It  is  not  intended  to  .say  nny  thing  on  the  subject 

f  pro/Its  of  husbandry,  as  these  depend  so  much  on 
the  circumstai>ces  both  of  the  farmer  and  the  farm, 
accordingly  as  its  culture  is  applied  to  grain  or  grass, 
or  mixed  husbandry,  and  the  management  and  ecouo- 
mv  with  which   its  business  is  conducted  ;  that  no 


practised,  it  is  easy  to  preserve  it.    But  if  fiith  bttalculation  can  be  made,  on  general  principles,  with 
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any  decree  of  correctness.     Those,  however,  who  breeding,  many  of  their  eggs  being  barren 

do  iioi  p<isonai!y  labour,  and  have  every  thing  to  laying  fewer  eggs,  more  frequently  incline  to  mcuL) 


Tliose  associated  with  liini,  as  well  for  proltctiori  as  from 
labitual  attachment. 


hire  or  purchase,  should  moderate  in  their  expecta-tion 
tions ;   and  for  them  a  grazing  farm  would  be  the  *■'- 
most  eligible.    But  -a  farmer  on  his  own  farm,  as  is  the 
case  with   most   of  our   husbandmen  in  this  happy 
country,  wherein  they  are  burthened  with  no  tithes, 
heavy   rents  and  oppressive  pnor  rates  ;  and   pay 


Turkeys"  among  tobacco  plants,  are  valuabe 
for  their  feeding  on  the  worms  which  inftst  tliem 
Mr.  Coke  of  Norfolk,  in  England  purchased  hun- 
dreds of  ducks,  fo)  wnrming  his  turnips.  W  haiever 
may  be  tln-ir  value,  in  these  disgusting  howevtr  use- 
ful  instances  of  filthy  feeding,  it  wou'd  require  the 


comparatively  with   other   countries,    light  taxes  jjabsence  ot  all  our  prejudices  for  us  to  relish  them  ai 


helping  themselves  and  assisted  by  their  families  ; 
thus  avoiding  the  payment  of  much  wages  to  hire- 
lings;  and,  of  Course  not  subjected  to  their  caprices, 
vices,  idleness,  and  defalcations ;  contented  with 
■wholesome  subsistence,  in  great  plenty,  and  n  asona- 
ble  profits ;  can  live  well  and  independently,  with 
even  a  tolerably  good  system  of  husbandry  ;  and  sit 
"  every  man  und.-  r  his  vme  and  under  his  fig  tree, 
and  rone  snail  make  them  afraid." 

Those  who  wish  for  enjoyments  comparatively 
elegant  and  luxurious,  must  depend  on  other  re- 
sources than  those  of  a  mere  farmer  on  a  mode 
rately  sized  plough  farm,  pr('ducini»  chiefly  grain  ;  or 
even  a  grass  farm  of  reasonable  extent  ;  but  witii 
every  additional  resource,  they  will  not  be  a  jot  the 
happier  in  real  comforts,  though  their  habits  may  re- 
quire anihcial  substitutes  for  them. 

A  farmer  can  be  a  well  informed  g-enileman,  ac 
cording  to  the  true  import  of  thai  appellation,  with- 
out the  imitative  and  shadowy  pretentions  of  many 
who  affect  that  character,  whic4>  does  not  consist  in 
expensive  display  Let  his  motto  be,  esse  gtiam  videri; 
to  be  and  not  merely  to  seem;  and  his  station  in  socie- 
ty will  be  respected,  as  it  merits,  for  useful  actions, 
and  he  maybe  distinguished  for  politeness  and  suavi- 
ty of  mamicrs,  without  the  tinsel  of  affectatinn  and 
insinceritv.  He  will  be  more  e^teemed,  the  mor,-  ht 
accommodates  his  wants  and  habits  in  his  circum- 
stances. 

Pou'.trij 
XXVL  A  farm  homestead  is  enWv^ne&hy  poultry. 
and  family  comforts  are  much  increased  by  their  ei;gs 
and  young.     But  their  numbers  should  be  kept  with 
in   bounds,  and   their  kinds  prude  tly  seltcted,  as 
some  are    less   inclined  to  wandi  ring  and    mishief, 
than  others.     Thi  A'ej/s  are  the  most  misch  evcius  aid 
offensive;  aivX geese  are  predatory  trtspassers.  v.  i-y 
voracious,  and  injurinu   t  ■  grass  grounds.     It  is  ques 
tionabie,  whether  the  balance  of  the  account,  giving 
credit  for  their  market  price,  (and  some  believe  it 
might  be  doubled)  be   not  much  against  both      So 
that,  in  many  situations,  it  would  be,  perhaps,  mosi 
econ  >mx:ii,  if  they  must  be  had.  to  biiy  them  f  ^r  tht 
table.     Dung-hill  fowls,  of  innocent  breeds   are  pre 
ferable  to  either.    Confining  these  too  much  has  not 
been  found  eligible ;  and  high   feeding  is   not  pro 
motive  of,  but  checks,   fecui  tlity.     It  also  desti-iys 
one  of  their  uses,  by  making  it  less  necessnry  and 
desirable  to  them  to  seek  for  and  d'  stroy  insect  ~  and 
other  pests  to  your  garden  and  fields.     They  ihr  ve 
better  when   kept  in  good  condition,  and  by  mode 
rately  feeding  them  at  home,  they  return  fr 'm  wan- 
dering, and  preserve  tlieir  domestic  habits     They 
often  i'ljure  the  garden  ;  but  some  gardeners  think 
that  thty  do  m  re  gond  than  harm,  by  devouring 
insects  and   noxious  vermin.      I'h ■•  absence  of   -tvild 
birds,  whether  owing  to  irregularities  r.f  seasons,  or 
wanton  destruction,   is  often  seriously  felt  in  the  in 
crease  of  insects  on  our  farms     The  depredations  of 
birds  are  fully  compensated  by  the  services  they  ren 
der  to  us ;  whilst,  for  their  own  support,  they  are 
preying  on  our  enemies.    Our  iiottliry  are  entitled  to 
regard  on  this  account.    They  may  be  broken  of  bad 
habits,  by  checking  intnisiotis,  and  feeding  them  ex- 
clusively, in  places  distant  from  the  gard  n      Those 
who  find  them  ungovernable   and  too  mischievous, 
may  keep  them  in  poulti  v  yards,  or  banish  them  en 
tirely.  I'i^'eous  are  seriously  mischievous,  and  should 
either  be  kept  in  small  numbers,  or  not  at  all.  Gui 
foTjIa  lay  abundance  of  egfs,  though  in  some  cold 
countries  it  it  otherwise.     But   they   are   inveter.it' 
enemies  to  other  poultry.     Fowls,  however,  laying 
the  most  eggs,  which  they  can  do  without  frequent 
congress  with  males,  or  are   not  remarkable  for 


our  tables.  Those  who  bought  Mr.  Coke's  tat  ducks 
were  happily  ignorant  of  the  means  by  which  the 
!/e/;earw  was  rendered  merchantable;  and  no  objec- 
tions are  made  to  feasting  on  turkeys  thus  fed,  by 
those  whom  habit  has  reconciled  to  such  repasts. 
Good  eaters  are  however,  too  busily  employed  on 
the  subjects  before  them,  to  suffer  the  intrusion  of 
over-nice  associations  of  ideas 

Htn  houses  and  nests  should  be  kept  clean  ;  nor 
should  they  be  kept  too  close  and  warm.  Fdth 
generates  vermin,  and  heat  is  injurious  both  as  it 
respects  health  generally,  and  particularly  at  the 
time  of  incubation  when  overwarmth  in  the  hen  is 
prejudicial  to  hatching,  insomuch  that  she  trquently 
turns,  and  often  leaves,  her  eg^s  to  cool.  Be  care- 
ful to  guard  against  the  access  of  egg-suckers  Minks 
rats,  and  weazles,  are  greatly  so;  and  they  an.-' 
other  such  vermin  are  destroyers  of  poultry  Dogs 
are  not  much  behind  them  in  this  propensity,  and 
should  be  chastised  and  broke  of  the  habit  of  egg 


:0U  Q  ue  cnasuseu  ,1  lu  u.o,.c  ...  ^^"^  ■"'';' ',,^;i  If armer  should  ace  mmodate  his  instruments  to  t 
cking,  when  young,  they  otherwise  retam  it  through  ^^^^^  ^.^^^^.^^  ^^^^^  attributes  of  bis  farm  ;  as  well 


life.  ,   . 

The  dung  of  poultry  is  well  worth  your  care.  It  is 
so  powerful,  that  it  would  fertilize,  if  even  sown  by 
handfuls  and  it  must  therefore  be  thinly  scattered. 

It  must  be  seen,  that  many  of  these  observations, 
as  they  relate  to  some  kinds  of  poultry,  apply  tn  farms 
in  a  thickly  populated  neighbourhood  wheiv  range  is 
trespass  The  kinds  most  noxious  in  confined  situa- 
tions, mav  be  profitably  and  extensively  raised  in 
otlier  districts  of  our  countr) .  wherein  circumstanc(  s 
favour  the  breeding  them.  Too  many  cocks  hould 
not  be  kept.  Their  ferocity  in  combat,  (the  more 
frequently  shown  when  extra  numbers  contend  for 
[he  same  object)  is  not  a  proof  of  their  fecundating 
properties;  and  the  gentlest  and  best  formed  should 
therefore  be  selected  One  for  every  eight  or  ten 
hens  will  be  sufficient  The  others  may  be  emas 
culated,  and  thus  improved  as  an  esculent  highly 
valued  where  the  pi  actice  is  common,  Cafmns  are 
rare  among  us;  but  it  is  unaccountable  why  this  ad 
dition  to  our  fare  has  not  been  more  attended  to 
f/eiis  hatch  only  one  brood,  or  two  at  most,  in  a  sea 
son.  A  capon  inay  be  taught  to  hatch  and  most  cure 
fully  rear  and  hover,  several  broods  in  the  same 
year. 

Rnntv  and  mean  breeders,  of  either  sex,  should 
be  kilU'd.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  prevent  different 
breeds,  in  the  same  yard,  from  mixing.  But  if 
breeders  are  sizeable,  it  is  by  no  means  a  subject  of 
et,  that  thi  y  communicate  with  eac:i  other. 
Crossing  most  commonly  improves  poultry,  as  it  does 
other  animals  as  well  as  plants.  But  they  must  not 
be  of  a  distinct  species,  for  some  kinds  produce,  b) 
mixing  mules  or  hybrids  which  will  not  breed.  The 
Mascovey  with  the  common  duck,  affords  a  fre 
quent  instance  of  hybridious,  and  commonly  barren, 
progeny 

A  singular  instance  of  the  benefits  derived  from 
poultry,'was  presented  to  a  number  of  respectable 
witnesses  of  the  fact,  some  years  ago,  in  a  pnrt  of 
an  unseated  country  in  Pennsylvania,  far  removed 
from  population.  A  solitary  New  England  settler, 
was  found  clearing  the  woods  and  building  a  cabin 
for  the  reception  of  his  family,  who  were  to  follow 
him  with  the  rest  of  his  slock.  He  had  brouglit  a  num- 
ber of  jioultrii.  and  a  flock  were  seen  around  him, 
which  by  their  eggs,  furnished  the  chief  part  of  his 
support  :  and  with  this  sustenance,  he  declared  he 
was  perfectly  enabled  to  labour.  Occasionally  he 
procured  some  grain  from  distant  settlements,  which 
the  fowls  sparingly  shared  with  him.  This,  and  the 
precarious  .supplies  of  the  forest,  kept  them  and  him 


Farming  instruments,  implements  and  tools  to  facilitate 
agricultural  operations:  Some  observations  respect- 
ing them. 

XXV 11.  Few  farmers  attend,  sufficiently  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  providing  the  best,  (and  the  best  ae  gen- 
erally those  the  least  complex  in  t'eir  construction,) 
,ts  well  as  the  most  appropriate  instruments  of 
HUSBANDRY  ;  and  the  implementb,  utensils,  and  tools 
heir  trade.  All  occupations  require  those  who 
loUow  them,  to  be  closely  attentive  t  the  means  of 
carrying  them  on  with  facility  of  execution  and  con- 
sequent profit,  by  tools  appropriate  to  every  opera- 
tion in  their  business.  But  a  [lough  or  two,  some 
commi  n  harrows,  a  cart  or  wagon,  with  some  or. 
dinary  tools  used  in  common  and  minor  operations, 
ton  generally  fill  the  catalogue  of  farming  instru- 
ments and  implements.  P/u  /?•/;«  should  be  various, 
and  calculated  tor  different  uses.  Among  them  is  a 
plough  intri  duced  in  the  hi  ly  country  of  Virginia 
by  Col.  Randolph,  for  ploughing,  horizontally,  mountain- 
ous or  hilly  lands.  An  account  of  it  will  be  seen  in 
the  4th  vol.  of  the  Philadelphia  Memoirs,  in  a  letter 
from  Ml  Jefferson  The  like  practce  is  followed 
by  the  Germans  inhabiting  mountainous  countries; 
but  their  ploughs  with  shifting  mould-boards  are 
^  differently  cm  structed  from  that  mentioned.    Every 

the 
as 
to  the  uses  common  to  all  situations.  Hurro-vs  should 
be  constructed  for  the  variet\  of  purposes  required 
in  good  husbandry.  Coulter  and  lioe  Imrro-a's,  as  well 
as  others  adajned  to  differ  nt  operations  should  be 
Dossessed  by  every  good  farmer :  and  among  the 
less  instruments,  the  horse  rake  should  be  better 
known  and  m  re  generally  used.  This  saves  much 
manual  labour  in  gathering  hn/i :  and  is  peculiarly 
fitted  for  raking  grain  fichls.  (the  borders  whereof, 
after  being  reaped,  shnulil  be  cut  with  the  scythe, 
or  cleared  otherwise  of  weeds,)  so  thaiquadrupely 
the  expense  and  labour  of  the  opt  ration  is  gained  by 
the  saving  of  grain  which  would  otherwise  perish. 
See  3d.  vol.  Philad  M.  moirs,  212,  15.  There  are 
hand-rakes  for  this  purpese,  wherewith  one  labourer 
will  do  as  much  work  as  two  or  three  with  the 
common  rake.  The  roller  both  plain  and  spiked,  is 
as  essential  as  any  other  instrun  ent,  yet  is  not  so 
common  as  it  oui'.ht  to  be.  liidd'es  and  screeiis  for 
cleaning  our  grains,  are  highly  improved  of  late 
years;  yet  few  farmers  possess  the  best.  The  pota- 
to riddles  are  great  facilities,  to  save  time  and  manu- 
al labciur.  in  sizini;  and  separating  those  roots  whilst 
gathering  ;  yet  few  poss.'-ss  them  at  «ll,  and  others 
have  them  badlv  Constructrd.  Improved  cutting  ma- 
chines will  be  found  all  essential,  when  the  practice 
of  chaffing  hay  and  other  provender  becomes  duly 
ipprecia'ed.  N"  pains  or  reasorable  expense  sheuld 
be  spared,  in  substituting  some  effecive  tlireshiug 
machines  for  manual  labour,  and  therrby  oiercom- 
iig  one  of  the  greatest  embarrassments  in  our  rural 
ifiitirs. 


in  good  plight     They  never  wandered,  but  always|arts,  and  manufactures 


Jlt^Hcultnral  Societies. 

XXVIII.  Encourage  the  establishment  of  an  Ag- 
ricultural Society  in  your  neighbourlionii,  and  con- 
tribute your  share  of  useful  information — Let  it  be 
furnished  with  a  well  select  d,  however  small  libra- 
ry, on  subjects  as  well  practically  as  th<  oretically 
connected  with  husbandry.  Avoid  turnimT  it  into  a' 
club  for  mere  amusement,  or  topics  of  contro'crsy 
and  dissension  :  but  let  the  objects  of  its  meetings  be 
confined  to  the  improvement  ef  its  members  in  the 
business  to  which  their  lives  are  devoted  One  of 
he  great  objects  of  such  societies  should  be  to  en- 
lighten the  minds  of  our  citizi  ns,  on  the  subject  of 
roads,  canals,  and  improving  th^  navigation  of  rivers, 
bridges,  and  other  facilities  for  transport.  All  the 
partial  inconveniencies  of  roi  ning  through  farms, 
payment  of  tolls  anf!  other  minor  objections,  are  no 
more  than  the  dust  of  the 
against   their   incalculable 


balance,  when  weighed 
benefits   to   agriculture. 
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Habits  of  liiilustrif,  Ecnnomy   and   Sobrictij  inculcated. 

Savin^n  Bunk:     FriaitUy  and  Benefit  Societies.     Lim- 

cnster  Schools. 

XXIX.  Huwever  unpromising  may  appear  the  taski 
useyourondravours to  incite,  and  with  address,  mildly 
and  miKlerately  to  invite,  such  cf  your  neit»hbnuis  who 
require  and  will  list  n  to  a  benevolent  ^Mentor  to 
habits  of  indusiry  economy,  and  sobriety :  for  such 
habits  are  the  only  requisites  in  this  country,  free 
fi-oni  the  impediments  and  disadvantages  existing 
in  raa!iy  ethers,  to  enable  every  well  disposed  citi- 
zen to  advance  bis  interests  ind  comfurt.  They  are 
impenetrable  shields  against  poverty  and  want 
Point  out  to  them  the  advantages  of  dipositirjji;  a 
small  portion  of  their  earnings,  in  saimg-  banks,  or 
wl!  re:;uhv.ed  fricndhj  and  benefit  societies,  as  sure  re 
sources  against  penury,  and  relief  in  sicknr-ss  and 
incapacity  to  labour,  as  well  as  for  the  education 
of  their  children ;  to  guard  them  against  the  miseries 
of  unlettered  ignorance  and  its  companion,  vice 
And  for  this  purpose,  encourage  and  patronize  the 
Lancastrian  plan  of  teaching  It  is  the  m^ist  practi 
cable  and  effectnal,  as  well  as  economical  improve- 
ment in  the  means  of  education  of  young  members 
of  the  community,  unable  in  any  other  way  to  ac- 
quire learning,  and  to  whose  wants  it  is  peculiarly 
adapted,  that  has  ever  been  introduced  among  any 
people,  and  especially  among  our  citizt-ns,  enjoying 
universal  suffrage  in  our  republican  system  of  go- 
vernment. Knowledge  and  information,  to  qualify 
them  to  inquire  and  judge  for  themselves  and  not 
depend  on  assistance  oft  n  seductively  rendered, 
are  essential  to  their  freedom  and  happiness.  This 
knowledge  and  ioformation  can  only  be  acquired, 
through  the  facilities  afforded  be  education,  and 
what  is  called  a  common  one,  which  must  be  gained 
in  ea  ly  life,  is  fully  competent  to  all  useful  purposes 
for  which  iheij  require  it 

Religion  and  morality,  to  which  all  earthly  con- 
f.ideratinns  are  of  very  inferior  importance,  will 
spread  their  benign  inlluences  over  minds  enlighten- 
ed  by  the  inf  )rmation  such  means  of  attaining  it 
will  turnisi).  No  people  can  be  happy  and  no  go- 
vernment, (especiallv  one  founded  on  republican 
principles  )  can  be  safe,  when  religion  and  morality, 
(twin  sisters,)  are  not  the  predominant  habits  of  the 
mass  of  its  i)opulation. 

Associ  dions  should  be  formed  to  moderate,  if  it 
cann- 1  be  totally  abohsh^d,  the  custom  of  dealing 
nut  to  labourers,  ardent  spirits  ,• — the  most  dangei  fius 
and  destructive  foes  to  the  peace  of  a  community 
and  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  individuals 
afflicted  by  a  propensity  to  use  them  incontinently 
Thtise  who  furnish  the  means  of  destruction,  are 
equally  culpable  with  those  who  perish  under  their 
enticements. 

If,   out   of  coiinty  funds  or   by  private  societies. 


The  less  idleness  and  drink,  the  more  bread.  Thi-; 
remark  would  be  unnecessary,  could  th  se  to  whom 
it  is  applicible  and  monitory,  be  induced  to  follow 
the  instruction,  and  feel  the  excitement,  conveyed 
by  the  old  but  evergreen  Apothegm 
Industry  is  the  right  hand  of  fortune;  and  fruga- 
lity her  left " 

Cotictiisioti  ajid  general  observations. 
XXX  If  many  of  these  mementos  should  be  deem 
ed  trite  and  unnecessary,  by  men  of  agricultural  in- 
telligenje,  they  will  nevertheless,  be  found  usi  ful  to 
beginners.  The  hstlessness  of  old  fai  mi  rs,  often  re- 
quires something  like  Dean  S-.ejft's  Flappers.  What 
is  considered  as  trivial,  obvious  and  minute,  requiv- : 


other  branches  of  domestic  i  conomy Aim  i  v..i  has 

furnished  malz  •,  or  Indian  corn,  which  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  best  of  the  cereal  gramina  of  the  old 
world;  she  has  also  originated  the  petato,  which 
lias  administered  more  to  liiiman  subsistence  than 
any  other  production  wiiatev>r  There  are  proba- 
bly other  undiscovered  legumens  aid  gramiiia  which 
may  essentially  contribute  to  the  comfort  aid  support 
of  mankind.  It  is  said  that  there  is  a  natural  mea- 
dow of  vast  extent  in  the  Michigan  Territoiy,  which 
abounds  with  wild  potatoes  and  artichokes;  it  would 
certainly  be  worth  while  to  ascertain  whether  they 
are  the  real  solannm  tuberosum  and  Uelianth.us  tuberos- 
ns.(a)  All  the  Indians  of  the  northwest  have,  accord- 
ing to  Pike,  a  species  of  wild  oats  for  their  o'-.lv  fa- 
iog  little  exercise  of  mind  or  faculty    is  overlonki  d  rinaceous  fo.d  :  we  would  rather  suppose  it  to  be  a 


and  walked  over  every  day  without  observation  :  yet 
such  details  and  items  are  as  essential  to  tiie  great 
concerns  of  life,  as  are  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
and  the  common  grammar  rules  to  literature.  The 
Germans  have  a  homely  but  expressive  axi  im 

Lis!  isl  besser  als  mist"  Skilful  management  is 
better  than  dung. — It  has  been  th-  aim  of  the  fore 
i;oing  Notices,  to  unite  the  benefits  of  both.  With 
skilful  managetnent,  steril  and  worn  lands  may  b. 
made  durably  productive. — Without  it,  the  fertility 
of  the  richest  soils  is  soon  dissipated.  Novelty  or 
originality  have  not  been  the  objects  of  this  d-fective 
compendium.  Facts  and  opinions  are  drawn  to- 
ether  presumed  to  be  warrante.-i  by  experience,  or 
collected  from  writers  of  reputation.  Nor  are  an 
practices  cr  opinions  recommended  as  exclusively 
preferable,  however  pointedly  they  may  be  mentien- 
ed  They  are  intended  as  mere  suggestions  and 
liiiits  to  beginners,  and  not  promulgated  with  any 
view  to  assume  superiority  of  kn  iwledge  or  judg 
ment,  over  those  who  may  consider  other  practices, 
or  opinions,  more  correct 

It  is  a  melancholly  reflection,  that  the  principles 
and  practice  of  an  art.  on  which  the  subsistence  and 
comforts  of  the  human  race  so  materially  depend, 
should  still  be  subject  to  varieties  in  opinion  and  con 
trarieties  in  practice.  Few  of  .even  the  rude  out- 
lines of  a  subject  so  copious,  can  be  comprised  in  a 
compass  so  narrov/.  Nor  can  it  be  expected  that 
any  more  could  be  noticed,  on  many  points,  than  the 
practices  respectively  mentioned,  leaving  the,  de 
tails  of  execution  to  be  sought  for  in  experience  from 
practical  monitors,  or  books 

The  ART  remains  imperfect,  although  so  many 
ages  have  elapsed  since  man  was  first  doomed  to 
cultivate  the  earth,  and  countless  volumes  have 
been  written  on  the  modes  of  fulfilling  his  destiny. 
Some  benefit  is,  however,  always  derived  from  the 
most  humble  attempt  at  instruction,  if  it  be  received 
with  candour  and  discriminating  judgment  It  would 
be  as  hazardous  and  vain,  (though  leading  and  set 


some  premium  or  medal  were  given  to  poor  parents.itled  principles  are  generally  applicable,)  to  recom 
to  encourage  binding  their  children,  often  kept  at  mend  the  like  practice  in  dissimilar  soils  and  situa 


home  in  idleness  and  want,  to  regular  trades,  or 
employments  in  husbandry,  much  benefit  would 
arise  both  to  the  parents  and  children.  Hiring  them 
to  occasional  labour,  or  in  manufacturin.g  establish- 
ments, conduces  nothing  to  their  permanent  benefit, 
either  as  it  regards  education,  morality,  or  final  set- 
tlement in  life  There  is  an  nnfortnnate  reluctance 
on  tliis  su.')ject,  which  might  be  overcome  by  honor- 
able notices  and  distinctions. 

Sax'insr"  placed  in  the  way  of  accumulation,  in  the 
mode  recommended,  would  enable  persons  in  narrow 
circumstances,  in  a  course  of  time,  to  establish  them 


tions,  as  it  would  be  for  a  physician  to  prescribe  the 
same  treatment  and  remedies,  to  patients  differing 
in  strength,  constitution,  and  habits. 

(continued.) 
.A'b.  3 — American  Agriculture  and  Botany. 

DE  WITT  CLINTON. 

It  has  already  become  difficult  to  discriminate  be- 
selves  at  home ;  or,  if  they  are  so  disposed,  in  our  tween  our  native  and  naturalized  plants;  with  tin 
new  countries,  when  their  families  increase  in  num-'])rngress  of  time  the  difficulty  will  increase,  and  it 
hers  and  strength.  Plans  of  such  banks  and  socie-iought  to  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible.  From  the 
ties  an'l  ot  the  schools  mentioned,  can  be  readily  ob-lvet'etable  kingdom  man  derives  his  principal  food 
tair.ed.  Dealer.^  in  ruinous  temptations  to  wasteland  medicine,  and  it  administers  to  his  wants  aixl 
time,  health,  and  morality,  will  not  have  so  manylluxury  in  a  variety  of  shapes.  The  botanists  ought 
customers,  when  money,  too  often  devoted  to  bane-[to  attend  to  the  substitution  of  indigenous  medicines, 
ful  dissipation,  is  saved  for  meritorious  and  salutary  of  equal  efficacy,  to  those  imported;  and  also  to  the 
purposes:  but  our  country  will  incalculably  benefit'discovery  of  others  whose  qualities  are  now  unknown, 
by  the  increased  niimb-rs  and  vigour  of  its  pnpula-jas  applicable  to  the  cure  of  diseases:  he  ought  also 
tion.  Youth  and  manhood  would  enjoy  innocence  and  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  discoveiy  of  indigenous 
health,  and  penury  would  be  averted  from  old  age.lesculents;  and  of  articles  for  dying,  soap,  lights,  and 


species  of  rice,  as  it  is  an  aquatic  pant;  -u.d  if  .ach 
stalk  pr  ■duces,  as  it  is  stated,  half  a  pint  of  grain, 
it  is  undoubtedly  on  object  deserving  of  attention. (6) 

(«)  This  is  probably  the  ^ludne  apios,  or  wild  po- 
tiito,  which  is  nearlv  as  good  as  th-  common,  and 
which  was,  when  bniled,  a  favourite  food  of  the  In- 
dians. 

The  Jerusalem  artichoke,  or  heUuntlms  tnberostis, 
grows  spontaneously  over  the  country,  is  sometimes 
brought  to  our  market  for  sale,  and  is  a  wholesome, 
igreeable  vegetable.  This  plant  ougiit  to  be  culti- 
vated. It  produces  about  four  nundred  and  eighty 
busi'Cls  per  acre.  It  flourishes  in  almost  uiy  soil, 
bringing  invariably,  a  certain  crop,  and  it  is  also  proof 
against  the  severest  frosts 

The  bulb  of  arrowhead,  or  sagittwia  sag^itlifolia, 
boiled,  or  roasted  in  hot  ashes,  was  eat  by  our  Indi- 
ans. It  tasted  nearly  like  potatoes.  It  is  cimmonlv 
an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  one  iecb  and  a  half 
broad  in  the  middlt  is  sometimes  as  large  as  a 
man's  fist,  and  grows  in  low  muddy,  and  \ery 
wet  ground  It  composes  a  consider  ible  part  of  the 
food  of  the  Chinese,  and  is  cultivated  by  them. 
It  ought  to  be  carefully  guarded  against  swine,  who 
eagerly  devour  it.  In  a  valley  to  the  west  of  the 
Rockv  Mountains,  which  extends  seventy  miles,  it 
is  found  in  great  abundance,  and  is  a  principal  article 
of  trade  between  the  inhabitants  of  that  valley  and 
those  of  the  sea  coast. 

Our  Indians  also  made  use  of  the  root  of  a  vegeta- 
ble which  they  called  ta-wbin,  i  r  tucl-ali,  and  which, 
Kalm  says,  is  the  arum  virffinicum.  or  wnkt  robin. — 
When  fresh  it  has  a  pungent  taste,  but  when  roasted 
it  is  like  potatoes.  It  flourishes  in  moist  grounds  and 
swamps,  and  often  grows  to  the  thickness  of  a  man's 
thigh,  but  is  nearly  extirpated  by  the  hogs. 

They  also  eat  the  dried  seeds  of  the  orantinm  aqua- 
ticum,  called  by  them  tawkee  ;  they  were  boiled  in 
water,  and  eat  like  peas,  or  made  into  bread.  This 
plant  was  plentiful  in  n'oist  and  low  grounds.  Whor- 
tleberries, or  hucleberries,  were  dried  by  them  and 
made  into  a  dainty  dish,  by  being  n,ixed  with  fresh 
maize  flour,  and  baked.  They  also  gathered  and 
dried  hickory  and  black  walnuts  ;  took  out  the  ker- 
nels and  pounded  them  as  fine  as  flour;  mixed  this 
substance  with  water,  which  took  a  milky  colour, 
and  w.is  as  sweet  as  milk. 

The  tuckahoe  (or  tawkee,  as  Kalm  supposes)  was 
probably  a  native  of  this  state.  I'he  lycoperden  tu- 
l)er  of  Linnxus,  called  truffles,  grows  here  and  in 
New  Jersey,  and  we  have  a  place  called  Tuckahoe. 
These  tuberous  productions  are  net  the  same.  The 
Indians  made  delicious  bread  from  their  farinaceous 
matter. 

According  to  Lewis  and  Clarke,  the  Indians  of 
Columbia  river  eat  the  root  of  a  species  of  thistle, 
fern,  rush,  liquorice,  and  a  small  cylindric  root,  re- 
sembling in  flavour  and  consistency  the  s*eti-  potato. 

(b)  This  production  has  been  used  by  the  Indian.^ 
from  time  immemorial.  In  a  curious  book,  entitled, 
A  description  of  the  English  Province  of  Carolina,  by 
the  Spaniards  called  Florida,  by  the  French  J.a/.ow- 
.^iane,  etc.  by  Daniel  Coxe,  esq.  printed,  London,  1711, 
it  is  thus  described :  "besides,  this  countrj'  natural- 
ly affords  another  sort  of  excellent  corn,  which  is 
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i.ewis  and  Clarki  have  pointed  out  stveral  vegeta- 
bles unknown  to  ua,  which  the  Indians  use.  These 
;jnd  many  other  sources  of  inquiry  are  open  to  us. — 
Tlie.  discovery  of  a  n  w  plant  gives  celebrity  to  a  bo- 
tanist ;  and,  if  useful  to  mankind,  his  fame  is  immea 
surably  eulargi  d.  Before  I  conclude  this  subject, 
permit  me  to  ihtjuire  wliether  the  cypnjiedium  bulbo 
'-nm  has  ever  been  seen  in  this  country  '  I  ask  this 
Huestion,  bec.uise  Acerbi.  in  his  Travels,  has  made 
the  following  observations  respecting  it : 


To  Mr.  Custrieii  science  is  indebted  ior  the  dis- 
covery of  a  famous  plant,  viz.  cypnpedium  Oulbosum, 
which  was  at  first  seen  by  lludbeck  in  1685,  but  ha'l 
never  been  found  since  by  any  botanist ;  not  even  by 
the  great  Linnaeus,  who  passed  this  way  in  July,  and 
consequently  a  month  after  it  had  been  in  flower. 
This  plant  skulks  among  the  underwoods  and  firs 
which  surround  tlie  church  of  Ktmi.  It  modestly 
eludes  the  prying  eyes  of  the  passenger,  and  loves 
the  temperate  enjoyment  of  the  sun's  rays,  which 


can  only  reach  it  by  insinuating  themselves  between 

the   branches  of  the  bushes   that  overshade  it 

Dr.  Smith,  president  of  the  Linnxan  Society,  has 
given  us  a  coloured  figure  of  it  extremely  accurate 
and  lively,  which  the  reader  may  see  and  admire  in 
his  collection  of  rare  plants.  I'his  is  one  of  the  rarest 
as  well  as  most  beautiful  productions  of  the  north, 
It  is  indigenous  in  the  parish  of  Kemi.  Hitherto  it 
has  been  discovered  no  where  else  except,  as  I  have 
been  informed,  in  North  America."* 


'.he  most  like  oats  of  any  European  grain,  but  longer 
and  larger;  and  I  have  been  assured  by  very  many 
I  redible  persons,  who,  out  of  curiosity,  had  divers 
ways  prepared  it,  that  it  far  exceeds  our  best  oat- 
meal. Th!S  is  not  sown  and  cultivated  by  the  In- 
dians, but  i^rows  ^spontaneously  in  marshy  places,  in 
and  bv  the  sides  of  rivers,  like  reeds  or  rushes.  The 
Indians,  when  it  is  ripe,  take  handfuls,  shake  them 
into  their  canoes;  what  escapes  them  falling  into 
the  water,  without  any  further  trouble  produces  the 
next  year's  crop."  Hearne  saw  it  as  far  north  as 
Churchill  river,  near  the  60th  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude. Eilis,  in  his  account  of  a  voyage  to  discover  a 
north  wesit  passage,  mentions,  that  there  are  great 
quantities  of  wild  rice  by  the  sides  of  the  lakes  and 
rivers  which  run  into  Hudson's  Bay,  between  the  50th 
and  5ith  decrees  of  north  latitude  On  the  21st 
S;  ptember.  Pike  stopped  at  a  Sioux  village,  between 
I'epin  an.-i  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  and  in  about  44 
degrees  .SO  minutes  north  latitude,  and  found  it  eva- 
cuated, all  the  Indians  having  gone  out  to  gather  fols 
avoin  •,  and  he  says,  that  the  Indian  traders  chiefly 
depend  fur  tl\eir  support  upon  wild  oats,  of  Virhich 
ihey  purchase  great  quantities  from  the  savages ;  and 
tiiat 'an  establishment  nn  Red  Cedar  Lake,  near  the 
Mississippi  in  the  47th  degree  of  latitude,  they  g've 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  bushel  for  it.  The  Me 
iiomeni,  a  natiim  of  Indians  inhabiting  on  the  nort  ■ 
west  of  Lake  Micliigw,  are  called  by  the  French, 
I'ols  Avoins,  from  this  plant,  which  grows  in  great 
plenty  among  them.  Henry,  in  his  Travels  in  Cana 
da  and  the  Indian  Territories,  bought  wild  rice  at 
Lake  Saguani  in  great  abundance ;  he  says  it  grows 
in  shoal  water,  and  the  Indians  gather  it  by  shaking 
the  ears  into  canoes.  Hennepin  says,  that  among 
the  fols  avoins  it  appears  .above  the  water  in  June, 
and  is  gathered  in  Sipteinbsr,  and  that  it  produces 
more  meal  than  European  oats.  Mackenzie  asserts, 
that  the  Indi.ans,  on  Lake  Sagenuja,  depend  princi- 
pally for  food  upon  fish,  and  wild  rice  which  grows 
spontaneously  in  thtse  parts;  that  there  is  abundance 
of  it  un  the  banks  of  a  small  river  which  runs  into 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  about  the  latitude  of  49  de- 
grees; that  from  Lake  Superior  to  Lake  V\'innipic 
in  latitud'-  50  de.-rces  3"  minutes,  "  are  vast  quanti- 
ties of  rice,  which  till-  natives  collect  in  August  for 
their  winter  stores.  To  the  north  of  50  degrees,  it 
is  hardly  known,  or  at  least  does  not  come  to  matu- 
rity;" that  the  country  between  Lake  Superior  and 
the  Mississippi  was  formerly  very  populous,  and 
produced  wild  rice  in  great  plenty. — Mackenzie' 
Foijages,  Preface. 

Carver,  in  his  travels  through  North  America, 
states,  that  the  fox  river  is  rendered  remarkable  by 
th?  abundance  of  wild  rice  that  grows  on  its  shores, 
and  that  tl'.is  grain,  which  grows  in  the  greatest 
p'enty  throughout  tho  interior  parts  of  N  rtii  Ame- 
rica, is  the  most  valuablf  of  all  the  spontaneous  pro. 
duciioES  of  that  country.  Exclusive  of  its  utility,  as 
a  supply  of  food  for  those  of  the  human  species  who 
inhabit  this  part  of  the  continent,  and  obtained  with- 
out any  other  trouble  than  that  of  gathering  it  in. 
the  sweetness  and  nutricinus  quality  of  it  attract  an 
infinite  number  of  wild  fowls  of  every  kind,  which 
Hock  from  distant  climes  to  enjoy  this  rare  repast 
and  by  it  become  inexpressibly  fat  and  delicious  Ii 
future,  periods  it  wiM  be'  of  great  service  to  the  in 
fant  colonies,  as  it  will  afford  them  a  present  supp  'ri, 
until,  in  the  course  of  cultivation,  other  sujiplies  mav 
|je  produced;  whereas,  in  tho.se  realms  which  avr 
not  furnished  with  this  bounteous  gift  of  nature,  even 
if  the  climate  is  temperate  and  the  soil  good,  the 


first  settlers  are  often  exposed  to  great  hardships 
from  the  want  of  an  immediate  resource  for  necessa- 
ry food  This  useful  grain  grows  in  the  water, 
where  it  is  about  two  feet  deep ;  and  where 
it  finds  a  rich  muddy  soil  The  stalks  of  it,  and  the 
branches  or  ears,  that  bear  the  seed,  resemble  oats, 
both  in  the  appearance  and  manner  of  growing. — 
The  stalks  are  fuli  of  joints,  and  rise  more  than  eight 
feet  above  the  water  The  natives  gather  the  grain 
in  the  following  manner:  nearly  about  the  time  that 
it  begins  to  turn  from  its  milky  state,  and  to  ripen, 
they  run  their  canoes  into  the  midst  of  it,  and  tying 
branches  of  it  together  just  below  the  ears,  with  bark, 
leave  it  in  this  situation  three  or  four  weeks  longer, 
until  it  is  perfectly  ripe.  About  the  latter  end  of 
September  they  return  to  the  river,  when  each  fa 
mily  having  its  separate  allotment,  and  being  able 
to  distinguish  their  own  property  by  the  manner  of 
fastening  the  sheaves,  gather  in  the  portion  that  be 
longs  to  them.  This  they  do  by  placing  their  canoes 
close  to  the  branches  of  rice  in  such  position  as  to 
receive  the  grain  when  it  falls,  and  then  beat  it  out 
with  pieces  of  wood  formed  for  that  purpose.  Hav- 
ing  done  this  they  dry  it  with  smoke,  and  afterwards 
tread,  or  rub  off  the  outside  husk  ;  when  it  is  fit  for 
use  they  put  it  into  the  skins  of  fawns,  or  young  buf 
faloes,  taken  off  nearly  whole  for  this  purpose,  and 
sewed  into  a  sort  of  sack,  wherein  they  preserve  it 
till  the  return  of  their  harvest.  It  has  been  the  sub 
ject  of  much  speculation,  why  this  spontaneous  grain 
is  not  found  in  anv  other  regions  of  America,  or  in 
those  countries  situated  in  the  same  parallels  of  lati- 
tude, where  the  waters  are  as  apparently  adapted 
for  its  growth,  as  in  the  climate  I  treat  of  As  for 
instance,  none  of  the  countries  that  lie  to  the  south 
and  east  of  the  Great  Lakes,  even  from  the  provin- 
ces north  of  the  Carolinas,  to  the  extremities  of  La- 
brador, produce  any  of  this  grain.  It  is  true,  I  found 
^reat  quantities  of  it  in  the  watered  lands  near  De- 
troit, between  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Erie,  but,  on 
nquiry,  I  learned  that  it  never  arrived  nearer  to  ma- 
turity than  just  to  blossom,  after  which  it  appeared 
blighted  and  died  away.  This  convinces  me.  that  the 
north  west  wind,  as  I  have  before  hinted,  is  much 
more  powerful  in  these  than  in  the  interior  parts, 
and  that  it  is  more  inimical  to  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
after  it  has  passed  over  the  lakes  and  become  united 
with  the  wind  which  joins  it  from  the  frozen  regions 
of  the  north,  than  it  is  further  to  the  westward.'' 

The  reasons  assigned  by  Carver,  why  this  grain 
is  not  seen  in  a  state  of  maturity,  to  the  east  nor  to 
the  south  of  the  Great  Lakes,  are  unsatisfactory 
The  northwest  winds  are  mitigated  in  passing  over 
those  immense  bodies  of  water,  nor  is  his  assertion 
warranted  by  the  fact.  This  rice  certainly  flourish 
es  to  the  south  of  the  lakes,  and  we  have  the  autho 
rity  of  Kalm  to  support  us  in  stating  that  it  grows  to 
the  east.  The  only  difficulty  exists  as  to  the  de 
gree  of  latitude  by  which  its  growth  is  bounded  :  and 
it  is  believed,  that  Mackenzie  limits  its  northern  ex- 
tension too  much.  Kalm  says  that  on  the  16th  July 
he  s^w  it  growing  on  the  western  side  of  Lake 
Champlain,  near  Crown  Point,  in  this  state,  and  in 
the  44th  degree  of  north  latitude  ;  and  again  he  men 
tions  that  the  zizania  aquatica,  or  foUe  avoine,  grows 
plentifully  in  the  rivulet,  or  brook,  which  flows  some- 
what below  Prairie  de  la  Magdalene,  a  small  vil 
lage  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
^bout  8  miles  from  Montreal :  and  that  its  seed  are 
githered  in  October,  and  taste  almost  as  well  a; 
Dr.  Williams  says,  that  it  is  a  native  of  Ver 


this  plant.  LinnKUS,  and  after  him  Kalm,  calls  it 
zizania  aquatica.  M.  Desfontaines,  in  his  Tableau 
<le  L'Eccle  de  Botanique  du  Museum  D'Histoire 
Naturalle,  thus  mentions  it,  quoting  Linnaus  for  his 
authority,  zizania  aquatica  grows  in  the  northern, 
parts  of  America,  is  an  annual  plant,  and  is  alimen- 
tary. Michaux,  in  his  Flora  Boreali  Americana, 
makes  three  species. 

1        \1 1 1  ?1  f^  H  fl  1 

'  (growing  in  the  watery  parts  of 

2.  Clavulosa.       S     ^°"^  America. 

3.  Fluitans — at  Lake  Champlain. 
Of  the  second  he  says,  this  is  the  zizania  of  Grono- 

vius,  which  Linn^us  has  improperly  arranged  with 
the  Sloanina. 

Persoon,  in  his  Synopsis  Plantarum,  designates,  be. 
sides  those  enumerated  by  Michaux. 

Aquatica,  T  varieties  the  first  growing  in  Jamaica 
>     under   water,  and  the  latter  in  the 

Palustris,  3     waters  of  North  America. 

And  Terrestris — on  dry  land. 

Muhlenberg,  in  his  Catalogue  of  the  native  and  na- 
turalized Plants  of  North  America,  enumerates  four 
species  of  zizania  or  American  rice. 

1.  Miliacea — millet. 

2.  Clavulosa — an  annual  plant,  vulgarly  called 
wild-rice,  or  oats,  grows  in  Pennsylvania,  flowers  in 
September. 

3.  Palustris — marsh  ;  risave — Canada. 

4.  Fluitans — floating. 

Dr.  Barton  considers  the  zizania  clavulosa  of  Mi- 
chaux, as  the  zizania  aquatica  of  Linnsus,  and  says 
that  it  grows  and  ripens  its  seed  as  far  north  in 
America,  as  the  latitude  of  50  degrees ;  and  that 
the  zizania  milacea  of  Michaux,  is  a  very  distinct 
species,  and  that  both  of  the  species  are  eaten  by 
the  Indians  of  the  countries  adjacent  to  the  lakes. 
Amidst  such  a  number  of  clashing   authorities,  it 

ould  not  become  me  to  offer  an  opinion.  It  is  pos- 
sible, however,  that  the  zizania  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain, is  only  a  variety  of  the  folle  avoine  ;  and  it  is 
probably,  a  distinct  species  from  the  zizania  of 
Pennsylvania.  Providence  appears  to  have  intend- 
ed this  northern  rice  as  a  substitute  for  the  rice  of 
southern  climates.  Its  produce  is  abundant ;  its  ali- 
mentary qualities  are  undoubted  ;  and  the  time, 
may  arrive,  when  the  zizania  aquatica  of  the  north 
shall,  under  the  hand  of  cultivation,  attain  to  as  high 
perfection,  and  conti'ibute  as  much  to  the  subsis- 
tence of  the  human  race,  as  the  oryza  sativa  of  the 
south. 

In  strictness  there  are  but  two  species  of  wheat ; 
with  beards,  and  v/ithout  beards.  Winter,  summer 
gray,  duckbill,  gray  polard  or  fuller  wheat,  cone 
wheat,  polonian  wheat,  Siberian  spring  wheat, 
Switzerland  spring  wheat,  Egyptian  beard  wheat, 
murwaary  wheat,  brought  from  Barbary,  German 
spelter,  Zeeland  wheat,  and  froment  tremaise,  so 
called  because  it  is  only  three  months  in  the  earth, 
.11  varieties  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  species,  have 
been  in  a  great  or  less  degree  cultivated  in  England, 
And  each  has  some  peculiar  recommendation.  I  have 
seen  lands  in  thi.s  state  which  have  produced  50  bush- 
els an  acre  of  this  most  excellent  of  the  cerealia. 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  Linnxan  Society,  it  is 
stated,  that  the  blight  of  wheat,  (uredo,  frumenti,) 
in  the  west  of  England,  which  '^  as  attributed  loan 
insect,  was  owing  to  a  fungus  wliich  had  been  long 
sown  in  the  stem  of  the  wheat.  Sir  Joseph  Bank^ 
in  an  excellent  essay  on  the  blight  in  corn,  annexed 


r  ce.- 

mont.    A  considerable'difficiilty  exists  with  respect]    *  Acerbi's  Travels  through  Sweden,  8cc,  vol.  I,  p. 


to  the  botanical  arrangement  and  denomination  otl340. 
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Aclequaf  Hiid  suriafactiii-y  notices  of  our  husbaii'ln 
would  I  ccupy  t  .1  much  time.  Our  attention  ought 
to  b«  drawn  to  supplii  s  of  the  best  and  most  powe 


)ut  have  not  brrn  attended  to  in  a  manner  due  to  their 
imijortance.  The  failure  of  wood  not  only  requires 
some  beneticial  system  for  replenishing  our  forests, 


ful  manures.  As  gypsum  has  no  influence  in  the  at- but  for  accommodating  the  farmer  with  substantial 
mosphere  of  the  st  a,  it  is  a  great  desideratum  to  fences :  hedges  of  whitethorn  or  hawtliorn  may  an- 
find  a  substitute  equally  efficient  for  the  Atlanticswer  a  valuable  purpose;  audit  is  believed  that  there 
parts  of  the  state.  Fish,  peat,  sea- weed,  street  dirt,  are  three  species  with  us;  two  native  and  one  im- 
calcined  pyrites,  lime  ashes,  and  marl,  have  been  alljported  from  Great  Britain.     Of  all  the  culmiferous 


recommended  ;  and  some  of  them  have  been  tried 
with  great  success.  Toe  dyking  of  salt  meadows 
and  marshes,  and  thereby  cr<  ^ning  excellent  land  for 
tillage  and  grass,  and  the  irrigation  of  lands,  would 
be  very  advantageous;  and  they  have  not  been  prac- 
tised with  us  except  in  a  few  solitary  cases.  Seve- 
ral plaiiS  for  a  rotation  of  crops  have  been  proposed, 

to  Curtis'  Practical  Observations  on  the  British 
Grasses,  has  embraced  the  same  opinion  and  says 
that  the  blii;ht  is  occasioned  by  the  growth  of  a 
minute  parasitic  fun.^us,  or  mushroom,  un  the  leaves 
stems,  and  glumes  of  the  living  plant ;  and  he  further 
states,  that  it  has  Ic  ng  been  admitted  by  farmers, 
though  sc.ircely  credited  by  botanists,  that  wheat  in 
the  neighbouriiood  of  a  barberry  bush,  seldom  es- 
capes the  blight ;  that  the  village  of  Rollesby,  in 
Norfolk,  where  barberries  abound,  and  wheat  sel- 
dom succeeds,  is  called  by  the  opprobrious  appella 
tion  of  mildew  Rollesby  :  that  some  observnig  men 
have,  of  late,  attributed  this  very  perplexing  effect 
to  the  farina  of  the  flowers  of  the  barberry,  which  is 
in  truth,  yellow,  and  resembles  in  some  degree,  thi 
appearance  of  the  inist,  of  what  is  presumed  to  be 
the  blight  in  its  early  state,  and  that  it  is  notorious  to 
all  botanical  observers  that  the  leaves  of  the  barber- 
ry are  very  subject  to  the  attack  of  a  yellow  parasi- 
tic fungus,  larger  but  otherwise  much  resembling  iht- 
rust  in  corn  In  opposition  to  the  idea,  that  it  is 
improbable  that  these  fungi  are  the  same,  it  is  re 
marked  that  the  misletoe,  the  best  known  parasitic 
plant,  delights  most  to  grow  on  the  apple  and  haw- 
thorn, in  England,  but  that  it  flourishes  occasionally 
on  trees  widely  differing  in  their  nature  from  both  of 
these,  and  in  the  middle  states  of  America  it  is  most 
frequently  fnund  on  the  nyssa  sylvatica,  or  sour 
gum,  but  to  the  southward  upon  oaks. 

An  insect  called  the  tipula  tritici.  or  v/heat  insect, 
has  destroyed,  in  some  places  in  England,  about  one 
twentieth  part  of  the  produce.  An  insect,  called  the 
ichneumon  tipulx,  depositesits  egg  in  the  larva,  or 
caterpillar,  of  the  wheat  fly,  and  this  destroys  it. 
Ur.  Dnrwin  gravely  pn  poses,  in  his  Phytologia,  to 
counteract  the  pernicious  effects  of  insects  which 
Iproduce  biight,  by  propagatins;  the  larva  of  the  aphi- 
divorous  fly.  It  is  not  yet  settled  whether  the  hes- 
sian  fly  is  of  foreign  or  domestic  origin;  although  a 
species  of  tipula,  yet  it  is  not  the  one  just  mentioned, 
as  I  am  informed.  The  farmers  on  Long  Island 
complain  of  the  septennial  ravages  of  an  insect 
which  destroys  their  barley,  and  which  they  deno 
minate  the  army  worm  from  its  numbers. 

Dr.  Barton  has  very  justly  remarked,  that  it  is  an 
object  of  ihe  first  importance  to  investigate  the  na- 
tural history  of  those  insects  ;  which  are  peculiarly 
injurious  to  us  in  any  way,  and  that  unfortunately 
our  country,  as  much  perhaps  as  any  on  this  globe, 
abounds  with  such  insects. 

Dr.  Smith,  the  celebrated  president  of  the  Lin 
iiKan  Society,  observes,  that  botaiiy  necessarily  lead- 
to  the  study  of  insects  ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  inves 
tigate  plants,  in  their  native  situations,  without  hav- 
ing our  attention  perpetually  awakened  by  the  in- 
finite variety  of  those  active  little  beings,  employed 
i;i  a  thousand  different  ways,  in  supplying  them- 
selves with  ffMid  and  lodging,  in  repulsing  the  attacks 
of  their  enemies,  or  in  exercising  a  more  than  Asia- 
tic despotism  over  myriads  below  them ;  and  he  ex- 
ultingly  exclaims,  that  in  England,  no  branch  of  na- 
tural liistory,  after  botany,  has,  for  some  years,  had 
more  attention  paid  to  it  than  entomology  :  while  with 
us,  to  adopt  the  language  of  Dr.  Barton,  "  notwith- 
standing the  importance  of  the  science  of  entomolo- 
gy, the  history  of  our  insects  has  hitherto  e.xcited 
but  little  attention. 


plants,  wheat  contains  the  heaviest  graiui  and  it  is 
certamly  the  most  important  of  the  cerelia ;  it  is  our 
great  staple  commodity;  and  the  utmost  care  ought 
to  be-  taken  in  perfecting  and  protecting  it  against  the 
injuries  which  it  receives  from  various  sources  The 
selection  of  the  best  kind  for  seed  is  a  great  object, 
there  being  several  species ;  red,  white,  yellow,  bald, 
bearded,  summer  and  winter.  It  is  obnoxious  to  in- 
jury from  cockle,  drips,  sorrel,  commixture  of  rye, 
smut,  the  weavil,  the  hessian  fly,  blast,  aid  mildew. 
The  cause  of  mildew  is  unknown;  the  blast  some 
times  arises  from  the«frluvia  of  barberiy  bushes,  but 
generally  from  the  rapid  growth  of  the  grain  in  June. 
The  origin  of  the  hessian  fly,  and  the  best  remedy 
against  its  depredations,  are  subjects  about  which 
there  is  a  contrariety  of  opinion. (c)  Particular  at- 
tention ought  also  to  be  devoted  to  the  selection  of 


(c)  Mr.  Green,  in  his  discourse  on  the  botany  of 
the  U.  States,  pronounces,  that  the  fiorin  grass  is  a 
native  of  this  country ;  that  it  has  been  discovered 
in  Sussex  county,  New  Jersey,  on  the  margin  of  the 
Genessee  river,  and  on  an  island  below  the  city  of 
Albany.  Whether  this  be  the  same  as  the  fiorin 
grass  of  Europe  is  still  a  question  subjuilicc.  In  1749 
Kalm  visited  the  island  below  Albany,  and  in  Ins 
journal  he  has  mentioned  several  of  its  vegetaQle 
productions ;  the  agrostis  stolonifera,  if  growing 
there  at  that  time,  escaped  his  penetrating  eye,  but, 
whether  indigenous  or  ■  ot,  we  know  that  it  has  been 
imported  and  successfully  cultivated  ;  that  its  ali 
mentary  qualities,  and  its  crops,  are  great  beyond 
example,  and  that  it  flourishes  in  defiance  of  soil 
drought,  and  climate. 

I  do  not  know  that  saintfoin,  or  sainfoin,  (hedy- 
sarum  onobrychis  which  signifies  wholesome  hay 
has  succeeded  as  well  in  this  country  as  in  France 
from  whence  it  is  derived  The  milk  of  cows  fed 
on  it  is  nearly  double,  and  makes  most  excellent 
cream  and  butter  It  fattens  sheep  better  than  any 
other  food,  and  horses  require  no  oats,  although 
hard  worked,  when  they  are  fed  with  it.  Its  increase 
f  produce  exceeds  that  of  common  grass  land  abnut 
thirty  times,  and  it  will  last  from  ten  to  fif»;.'i 
years.  It  yiilfls  an  aftermarih,  ^r  second  crop.  Cur 
tis,  in  his  Practical  Obsprvatiiius  on  British  Grasses, 
speaks  slightly  of  the  festuca  ovian,  and  says  that  it 
appears  to  him  applicable  on'y  to  the  purpose  of 
making  a  fine  leaved  grass  plot,  that  shall  require 
little  or  no  mowing.  On  the  other  hand.  Withering 
in  his  botaninal  arrangement  of  all  the  vegetables 
naturally  growing  in  Great  Britain,  intimates  that 
the  superiority  of  the  Spanish  and  English  wool  is 
owing  to  th"  abundance  of  this  grass  in  the  hilly 
pastures  where  the  sheep  are  kept. 

Curtis  has  enumerated  twenty-five  genera,  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty  three  species  of  grasses 
growing  in  Great  Britain,  and  has  judiciously,  re- 
marked, that  to  constitute  the  herbage  of  a  good 
mi'adnw  there  must  he  a  conibination  of  produce 
bateableness.  and  early  growth.  IluteaHe  is  alto- 
gether an  agricultural  or  provincial  term,  and  he 
uses  it  to  express  cattle's  thriving  on  the  food  they 
eat. 

The  best  gr.^sses  of  Europe  have  been  neglected, 
and  our  indigenous  ones  have  been,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, overlooked  by  us.  Let  our  scientific  men.  our 
practical  men,  turn  their  attention  to  this  and  other 
important  branchrs  of  husbandry,  as  yet  scarcely 
noticed,  and  .ift'ordinglnexhaustable  topics  for  inves- 
tigation, and  let  them  be  evicouraged  by  their  labour;, 
by  the  observation  of  Bacon,  that  Virgil  got  as  much 
ginry  of  eloquence,  wit,  and  learning,  in  the  expres- 
sing of  the  observations  of  husbandry,  as  of  the  heroi- 
cal  acts  of  yEneas." 


the  best  grasses.  Lucern,  sainfoin,  esparcet,  and 
pimpernel,  foreign  and  perennial  grasses,  have  been 
mentioned  as  highly  useful.  Red  clover  and  timothy 
are  also  exotics;  but  white  clover  is  a  native  plant, 
and  invariably  follows  cultivation.  The  avena  alaiior, 
or  tall  meadow  oats,  was  imported  some  years  ago 
into  Pennsylvania,  by  Dr.  Muhlenburg;  and  is  re- 
commended as  the  best  grass  for  green  fodder  and 
hay.  The  festuca  ovina,  or  sheep's  fescue,  is  pre- 
ferred in  Sweden  to  all  others  for  sheep.  Gmelin 
says,  that  theTartars  fix  their  tents  during  the  sum- 
mer in  those  places  where  there  is  the  greatest  plen- 
ty of  this  grass,  and  that  the  sepulchral  monuments 
of  tlie  ancient  Tartars  are  mostly  found  where  it 
abounds;  which  shows  that  it  has  been  long  valued 

)y  them  Siillingfleet  says,  that  it  is  found  in  abun- 
dance in  many  parts  of  England  and  Wales.  In  the 
ffortus  Elginensis,  published  by  a  distinguished  bota- 
nist,' it  is  mentioned  as  being  in  that  establishment; 
and  as  a  hardy  perennial  plant :  it  is  a  vernal  grass, 
and  not  a  native  of  this  country  :  I  have  mentioned 

t  thus  particularly  because  it  is  so  important  a  nu- 
triment to  sheep,  of  which  it  is  believed  we  have 
nearly  two  millions  in  this  state. — Wonderful  quali- 
ties are  ascribed  to  the  Guinea  grass  in  Jamaica, 
iiid  the  fiorinf  is  highly  commended  as  surpassing 
all  the  grasses  in  its  nutricious  powers.  In  select- 
ing the  best  foreign  grasses  for  cultivatinn,  we  ought 
not  to  be  unmindful  of  those  which  nature  has  pro- 
vided us  at  home.  In  the  western  parts  of  this  state 
there  are  several  native  grasses  deserving  of  atten- 
tion. One  kind,  called  the  winter  grass,  resists  the 
elfects  of  frost ;  and  when  the  snow  leaves  the  ground 
in  the  spring,  furnishes  nourishing  pasture  Anothei* 
species  is  stated  to  resist  a  dry  season,  and  to  be  in 
full  verdure  when  all  other  plants  are  perishing  with 
drought.  A  perennial  plant,  called  the  wild  pi  a,  is 
said  to  be  superior  to  clover  as  fodder;  to  which  it 
is  not  only  preferred  as  nourishment,  but  it  has  this 
advantage,  that  the  stock  is  not  so  brittle,  nor  are 
the  leaves  so  apt  to  pulverise.  There  is  a  highly 
aromatic  plant,  collected  by  the  Indians  in  small 
quantities,  called  the  Seneca  grass.:|:(i/)  When  on 
this  subject  it  is  proper  to  state,  that  there  an  cer- 
tain plants  which  are  pernicious  to  some  kinds  of 
cattle  and  not  to  others  ;  for  instance,  the  meaclow- 
sweet§  wastes  away  the  cow  but  is  beneficial  to  the 
goat:  the  long-leaved  water  hemlock  will  destroy  a 
cow,  whereas  the  goat  browses  on  it  greedily ;  moi^k's 
hood  kills  the  goat,  but  will  not  hurt  a  horse ;  the 


((/)  This  grass  produces  a  fine  perfume,  and  has 
the  same  effect  on  tobacco  as  the  vanilla  beau.  It 
delights  in  a  rich  soil,  and  may  be  easily  cultivated. 
It  is  greatly  superior,  in  its  odoriferous  qualities,  to 
the  anthuxrulum  odoratum,  or  sweet  scented  vtrnal 
grass  the  only  one  of  that  kind  which  grows  in  Eng- 
and.  Cattle  are  very  fond  of  it.  and  it  must,  pro- 
duce the  most  delicious  milk,  butter,  and  butcher's 
meat  There  is,  however,  great  danger  of  its  total 
extirpation,  as  it  is  very  scarce.  Indeed,  the  same 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended,  and  the  sanw;  fatality 
has,  no  doubt,  occurred  in  other  instances.  Hudson, 
on  the  6th  of  September,  sent  a  boat  to  sound  the 
Kills  between  Bergen  and  Statcn  Island,  and  his 
men  on  their  return  reported,  that  the  "  lands  were 
as  pleasant  with  grass  and  flowers,  and  pcndly 
trees,  as  ever  they  had  seen,  and  very  sweet  smells 
came  from  them."  This  is  not  now  the  case  — 
The  grazing  of  cattle,  the  rooting  of  swine,  the 
plough,  and  other  implements  of  agriculture,  have 
entirely  destroyed  a  great  number  of  the  annual 
grasses  and  pKants  which  formerly  flourished  in  this 
country.  Several  persons  told  Kalm,  so  tar  back  as 
1748,  that  the  loss  of  many  odoriferous  plants,  with 
which  the  woods  were  filled,  at  the  arrival  ot  the  Eu- 
ropeans, but  which  the  cattle  have  now  extirpated, 
might  be  looked  upon  as  a  cause  of  the  greater  pro- 
gress of  the  fever ;  for  that  the  great  numberof  those 
strong  plants  occasioned  a  pleasant  scent  to  rise  in 
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wulromeila,  or  dwarf  laurel,  is  very  fatal  to  sheep  , 
and  so  is  the  kalmia  latifolia  which  is  devcmrecl  with 
avidity  by  deer. 

_  Oreatt-r  atiention  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  cultiva- 
tion iifur  fruit!  andtothf  destruction  of  those  noxious 
insects  ami  worms  which  have,  wiiliin  a  tew  years. 
injured  it  beyond  measure.  Our  soil  and  climate  are 
admirably  adapted  to  some  of  the  most  dchcious 
fruits.  The  Spitzenberg  apple  is  said  to  havi  beei 
discovered  accidentally  in  the  vicinity  of  Albany 
and  it  is  mly  rivalled  by  the  Newtown  p!pi)in,  whos' 
excellence  is  also,  probably,  of  local  origin  and  which 
reminds  us  of  the  malum  aureiim  of  the  ancients.  We 

the  wotids  every  morning  and  evening.  Tlie  vege- 
table kingcl  m  iif  our  western  country  is  uncommonly 
rich,  and  luxuriantly  abuiida"t,  because  cnltivatioi' 
has  been  but  partially  extended  to  it  H'gs  ha\e 
prnduced  great  destruction  among  all  tuberose  and 
bulbeous  plants.  Even  the  laurel  tree  of  Carolina 
has  become  almost  extinct  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  owing  to  the  dspredations  of  domesticated 
animals. 

Although  some  plants,  like  some  animals,  are  no 
longer  seen  in  our  country,  yet  the  field  of  botanical 
investigation  is  immeasurable  and  bnundless.  Our 
country  emb-aces  every  variety  of  soil  and  climate, 
mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  and  salt  waters,  and  is  the 
favourite  depositary  of  the  vegetable  riches  of  the 
earth.  In  the  United  States  we  are  yet  in  the  in- 
fancy of  this  science 

The  firs'  edition  of  Linnxus'  Species  Plantarum 
contains  only  7,300  species.  A  curious  amateur  of 
botany  took,  the  pains  to  enumerate  the  phmts  des 
crilwd  in  Dr.  Turton's  translations  of  Gmelin's  edi 
tion  01  the  S>; sterna  Nature,  and  in  a  w.,rk  of  VVii- 
deniw,  and  found  2045  genera,  and  19  803  species 
of  plnnts,  of  which  688  genera  have  but  one  species; 
263  but  two;  1"4  but  three;  and  lii4  bat  four.  And 
it  is  supposed  that  the  whole  number  of  described 
plants  amounts  to  ab  ut  22,000. 

Mr.  .lacob  Green  has  annexed  to  his  well-written 
and  itiieresting  Address  on  tlie  Botany  of  the  United 
States,  (delivered  before  the  Society  for  the  promo 
tion  of  Us- ful  Arts.)  a  catalogue  of  plants,  iiii'ige. 
nous  to  tht  slate  'f  New  York.  This  list,  which  Mr 
Green  admits  to  be  incomplet-,  contains  about  403  ge- 
nera, and  1 ,283  sjjecies. 

The  catalogue  of  the  hitherto  known  native  and 
naturaliz-.  d  plants  of  North  America,  made  by  that 
indefatigable  and  learned  botanist  Dr.  Muhlenberg, 
contains  but  863  genera,  and  not  2800  species.  It  is 
not  unreasonable  to  estimate  the  wliole  number  of 
plants  in  the  United  States,  and  their  territories,  at 
8,000  and  as  yet  we  have  not  described  3000.  What 
an  opening  does  thisaflTord  for  the  operation  of  scien- 
tific inquiry  .'  No  wonder  that  Liniiscus  was  so  anxi- 
ous to  visit  this  country.  Catesby,  in  his  Hortus 
Europe  Americanus,  published  in  IT67,  truly  ob- 
serves,  that  a  small  spot  of  land  in  America  has,, 
within  less  than  half  a  century,  furnished  England 
with  a  greater  variety  of  trees,  than  has  been  pro- 
cured from  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  for  more 
than  a  thoustmd  years  past. 

From  inffirmation  which  has  recently  reached  me, 
I  am  persuaded,  that  our  Dutch  ancestors  paid  more 
attention  to  the  i.iiprovemenl  and  natural  history  of 
the  country,  than  has  been  generally  imagined.  We 
are,  as  yet,  greatly  in  the  dark'  with  respect  to 
events  and  observations  durit  g  their  occupancy  of 
Ne>v  Netherland,  as  they  termed  their  c  untry  ; 
but  the  means  of  information  are  amply  within  cur 
reach.  De  Laert  wrote  a  bo('k  respecting  it,  where- 
in he  gives  a  very  particular  account  of  tlie  Indians; 
and  Megapoleiisis,  an  emiiient  Dutch  minister,  who 
formerly  lived  in  this  city,  also  published  a  work  on 
this  country,  when  a  Dutch  province;  and  I  have 
now  before  nie  a  manuscript  translation  m-ide  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Basset,  of  Dr.  Vander  Doiik's  History 
of  New  Netherland,  published  in  16j5.  It  is  very 
interesing,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  that  worthy 
gentli man  wiil  meet  with  sufficient  encouragement 
.  to  publish  it,  and  also  correct  translation  of  DtLacn 


night,  also,  to  be  particularly  attentive  to  the  intro 


Peas. 


origin 

•  ost  esiei  med.  The  cherry  and  filbert  are  from 
P'lntus;  the  apric.t  from  Epire  ;  the  peach  from 
Persia  ;  the  citron  from  Media  ;  the  pomegranite  from 
Oarthagr ;    the  quince  from    Cathonea  ;  the   p'um 

rnm  D;imabCus;  the  best  pears  from  AUxandria; 
itn]  the  olivt  and  fig  irom  Greece — Discourse  before 
Ike  Lit.  and  Phil.  Society  ofJV   York. 


duction  an.l  naturalization  of  the  best  foreign  fruits:      The  early  crop  of  hotspur  peas,  will  in  this 
and  the  importance  of  this  will  be  dulv  appreciatedL,„„,i,  ,,„  ,.;„.^„.'      r  ^       '.         -.  ■  " 

when  we  dnsider  the  origin  of  those  which  are  now  "^°"^'^  ^^  npening  for  seed  ;  and  as  ,t  is  not  so 

necessary  in  the  middle  states,  to  change  all  kinds 
I  seeds,  every  year,  as  in  most  parts  of  Europe; 
this  valuable  article  may  be  [ilaiiled  in  the  same 
ground,  for  several  successive  years,  and  the  seed 
materially  improved,  so  as  to  produce  double  the 
quantity  by  attending  to  tlie  following  directions. 

None,  from  the  rows  of  peas  which  are  intend- 
ed for  seed,  on  any  occasion,  oui^ht  to  be  s^ather- 
<  d,  until  they  are  fit  for  seed,  then  s^o  over  the 
rows.  Select  all  the  pods,  which  appear  to  have 
five  peas  and  upwards  in  them,  shell  them  out 
caret'ullv,  and  afterwards,  with  a  coarse  riddle, 
which  will  just  admit  the  smaller  peas  throu,t;h, 
separate  the  small  ones  from  the  rest  (the  small 
cnies  to  go  into  the  general  mass)  the  best  to  be 
reserved  for  your  own  sowing.  The  second  year 
\ou  may  reject  all  pods  which  have  not  six,  and 
upwards  in  them,  handpick,  and  shell  ihem  in 
like  manner,  and  so  continue  the  third  and  fourtli 
years,  when  the  peus  wiii  have  attained  their  full 
maturity,  and  someof  ilie  pods  will  have  ten  and 
eleven  fine  laii;e  peas  in  them,  and  if  the  same 
care  is  observed  ever  after,  they  will  not  dege- 
nerate, but  will  continue  to  produce  as  before 
mentioned,  witliout  being  so  subject  to  the  blight. 

The  small  dwarf  pea  niav  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner,  with  an  equally  good  effect,  but  as 
the  seed  is  small,  of  course  a  riddle  suited  to  their 
size  must  be  used. —  The  other  sorts  might  pro- 
bably ansvifer  as  weii,  if  managed  in  the  same 
manner  ;  but  these  have  not  been  proved. 
Potatoes. 

Early  this  month,  if  not  done  in  the  last,  a  fall 
crop  of  potatoes,  may  be  planted  in  the  middle 
states.  The  ground  m3y  he  furrowed  out,  pretty 
deep,  let  the  furrows  be  three  feet  apart,  and  a 
good  coat  of  rotten  manure,  spreati  in  them,  about 
three  inches  thick  ;  pltice  cuttings  ol  the  potatoes, 
having  two  or  three  eyes  in  each,  about  ten  or 
twelve  inches  apart,  in  the  rows,  and  cover  them 
with  about  six  inches  of  earth.  A  few  days  before 
they  shoot  up  through  the  ground,  harrow  them 
over,  with  the  back  of  the  harrow,  which  will 
considerably  check  the  growth  of  the  weeds,  and 
after  they  appear  above  ground,  a  small  harrow 
may  be  run  over  the  ground,  between  the  rows, 
which  may  be  expeditiously  done;  after  which 
the  hoe  and  plough  must  be  used  to  destroy 
weeds. 

The  potatoes  planted  early  in  the  spring,  wil! 
now  be  fit  for  use. 

Caulijlowers. 

The  late  sown  cauliflowers,  intended  for  winter 
use,  may  now  be  planted  out. 

In  plaining  this  crop,  take  every  opportunity 
of  showery  or  moist  weather,  plant  them  at  the 
distance  of  two  and  a  half  feet  each  way  ;  let 
them  be  immediately  watered,  and  afterwards 
frequently,  until  they  have  taken  root. 
Cabbage  seed. 

Sow  some  of  the  early  York  Battersea  and 
sugar-loaf  cabbage,  for  a  supply  of  young  greens 
during  the  autumn.  They  are  by  some  called 
coleworts,  and  have  superceded  the  true  cole- 
worts,  which  were  formerly  propagated,  for  boil- 
ing as  greens. 

Some  Savoy  seed  may  also  be  sown  at  this  time, 
lor  a  late  winter  crop. 


and  M'-gapolensis,  for  which  no  man  in  this  country 
is  better  qualified.  Van  der  Dnnk  stales,  that  a  cer- 
tain surgeon,  a  r<  sident  of  New  Netherland.  had 
formed  an  extensive  botanical  g^irden,  in  v/hich  he 
planted  many  medical  r'^ots  which  he  cultivated 
from  the  woods  adjacent  to  his  abode  ;  but  by  the 
removal  of  ihat  worthy  gentleman  from  the  counirv, 
his  humane  ."ind  patriotic  exertions  were  lost  to  the 
world  This,  1  undertake  to  say,  was  the  firat  bota 
nical  garden  established  in  thi.s  part  ot  America.  It 
appears,  a';sn,  from  this  work,  that  m^st  of  themerii 
cinal  and  other  herbs,  with  which  the  countn 
ab  unds  were  known  to  our  Dutch  forefathers ;  that 
they  took  uncommon  pains  to  introduce  the  best  ce 
real  gramina,  legumens,  and  excellent  vegetables 
md  fruit  of  various  kinds,  and  have  even  cultivati  d 
canary  seeds;  that  they  introduced  the  white  and 
red,  the  cornelian  and  stock  roses,  wall  flowers,  tu- 
ps, imperial  flowers,  the  white  lily,  and  the  lily  of 
the  vh'I  y,  ladies'  ro^e  violet  and  gold  flower,  and 
that  the  country  abounded  with  ftoAvers  peculiar  to 
it,  of  the  most  beautiful  kind,  to  which  the  European 
was  an  entire  stranger,  viz:  the  sunflower,  the  red 
and  yellow  lily,  the  morning  glory,  the  white,  yel 
low  an''  red  marygnld,  a  species  of  wild  eglantine, 
the  different  kiuus  of  the  bell  flower,  and  many 
thers. 

Our  Dutch  ancestors  also  turned  their  attention  to 
improving  the  dyes  of  the  country  ;  great  hcpes 
.vere  entertained  from  the  wild  indigo ;  and  they 
not  '  nly  supposed  that  the  common  indigo  might  be 
raised  to  great  advantage,  but  they  actually  tried  the 
xpei'iment.  Seed  was  imported  from  Holland.  The 
first  attempt  failed,  owing,  as  it  was  supposed,  to  an 
extraordin.iry  drought  which  prevented  the  plant 
from  coming  to  muturity  :  but  another  experiment 
completely  succeeded ;  the  seed  was  sown  near 
New  Amsterdam,  (New  York)  and  a  great  crop  was 
obtained,  specimens  were  sent  to  the  mother  coun- 
try, where  good  judgi-s  pronounced  it  of  a  superior 
quality.  But  what  is  still  more  extraordinary  is,  that 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  contemplated  to 
introduce  the  famous  orchila  weed.  When  the 
Spaniards  discovtrrd  the  Canary  Islands,  they  sought 
for  it  as  eagerly  as  they  did  for  gold  ;  it  was  proba- 
ble, that  it  was  made  use  of  to  produce  the  gertulian 
purple  of  the  ancients  ;  and  they  also  had  in  their 
view  other  vegetable  dyes  which  we  cannot  now  ac- 
curately designate.  "The  crap  filcmt,"  says  Van  der 
Donk,  "  for  dying  red  is  not  cultivated  in  New  Ne- 
therland, but  it  is  not  to  be  questioned,  that  if  it 
were  tried  it  would  yield  well." 

I  must  repeat  my  wish,  that  this  curious  work 
may  soon  see  the  light  It  appears  from  it,  that  the 
country  was  so  remarkably  healthy  at  that  time, 
hat  it  was  a  strange  thing  to  hear  of  a  person  being 
sick;  that  the  cast  wind  did  not  extend  far  west  ^ 
and  that  the  climate  was  as  mild  at  that  period  as  it 
is  now. 

Frovi  the  Practirni  .America)!  Gardener. 
[Published  by  Fielding  Lucas,  jun.J 

¥o\' t\\e.  «ylont\\  of  3\\\^. 

Clean  and  prepare  all  vacant  ground,  where 
the  crops  hare  come  to  maturity  and  have  been 
taken  off,  that  it  may  be  in  order  to  receive  fresl 
-;eeds,  and  plants  such  as  may  be  made  use  of  in 
autumn  and  winter. 
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Co'eworts. 

Those  who  wish  to  have  the  true  coleworts. 
may  sow  them  early  in  this  month,  to  be  planted 
out  in  the  ht  i^iniiinf>;  of  next  month,  tor  wintei 
greens,  but  the  early  York,  &c.  cabbages  are  pre 
ferablc,  to  be  used  instead  of  these. 

Phinting  Cabbages^  Savciys,  Borecole,  Is'c. 

Plant  out  your  late  crops  of  cabbajjes,  savoys, 
borecole,  broccoli,  turnip  cabbat;e,  Brussel's 
sprouts,  Jerusalem  kale,  and  all  others  of  this 
species,  ni  moist  or  cloudy  weather  ;  let  them  be 
planted,  as  formerly  directed,  and  immediately 
watered,  which  must  be  frequently  repeated, 
until  they  have  taken  root  and  bet;in  to  i*''"*^- 
Lay  a  fresh  cabbas^e  leaf  over  each  plant,  for  a 
few  days,  whicli  will  protect  Ihem  from  the  sun. 
— Some  seed  of  the  tureen  curled  borecole  may 
be  sown  for  a  laic  crop. 

Smalt  Satlad'mg. 

Continue  to  sow  small  salladine^,  every  eight  or 
ten  days;  shade  them  with  mats  from  the  mid 
day  sun,  and  water  them  frequently. 
Lettuce. 

Thin  and  transplant  the  lettuces  sown  last 
month,  water  them  immediately  and  repeat  it 
when  required. 

Sow  mote  lettuce  seed,  the  beginning,  middle, 
and  particularly  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  for 
a  regular  succession.  The  white  Silesia,  brown 
Dutch,  Indiii,  grand  Admiral,  and  Saxony  cab- 
bage lettuce;  are  all  good  kinds. 
Carrots. 

Towards  the  end  of  iliis  month  sow  some  early 
horn  carrot  seed,  in  diills,  to  raise  young  roots  for 
autumn  and  winter.  When  the  plants  are  up, 
an  inch  or  two,  thin  them  to  five  or  six  inches. 

Celery. 

Plant  out  into  trenches  a  full  crop  of  celery, 
for  autumn  and  winter  ;  let  this  be  performed  as 
directed  in  June.  The  red  stalked  celery, 
branches  very  white,  and  is  generally  preferred 
to  any  other. 

Earth  up  the  early  crops  of  celery,  which  have 
been  planted  out  in  trenches,  first  pulverizing 
the  earth,  and  then  laying  it  neatly  to  both  sides, 
preserving  the  tops  and  hearts  of  the  plants  free  ; 
repeat  this  earthing,  every  eight  or  ten  days,  or 
oftener,  until  the  plants  are  of  proper  size  fo 
use. 

Sow  more  seed  in  the  first  week  of  the  month, 
for  a  late  crop. 

Turnifis. 
Between  the  twentieth  of  this  month,  and  the 
middle  of  August,  a  principle  crop  of  turnips 
may  be  sown  for  autumn  and  winter  use  ;  but  the 
earlier,  in  that  period  of  time,  they  are  sown, 
the  larger  size  will  the  roots  attain  to. 

Tranafilanting  and  solving  F.ndive, 
Plant-out  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  best  and 
most  Qourisliins  endive.  It  requires  a  good, 
strong,  moist  ground,  well  dunged.  Put  in  the 
plants  a  toot  asunder  every  ^^  ay,  water  them  im- 
met!iattly,  and  repeat  it  every  evening  till  the- 
plants  have  taken  root. 

Sow  green  Endive,  also  white,  and  Batavia, 
twice  this  month.  They  should  l)e  sown  in  ground 
well  prepared,  and  sown  thin.  Water  them,  fre- 
quently in  dry  weather,  both  before  and  after  the 
plants  appear. 


S/imuc/i. 

In  the  last  week  of  this  month,  sow  a  crop  ol 
the  round  seeded  sjiinach  for  autumn  use. 
Factiskefi. 

Radishes,  of  every  kind,  may  be  sown  in  the 
last  week  of  this  mouth;  but  (:arlicularly,  thi 
white  and  black  Spanish,  or  winter  radish,  of 
which  a  full  crop  ought  to  be  sown  for  autumn 
and  winter. 

Sow,  likewise,  some  of  the  short  top  salmon 
and  purple,  al!,o  the  turnip  rooted  radishes.  Let 
nil  these  seeds  be  now  sown  on  moist  grounds. 

./irticlt'.kes. 

In  order  to  have  artichokes  in  perfection,  iti 
the  first  week  of  this  month,  all  the  small  heads, 
which  are  produced  from  the  sides  of  the  stems, 
must  now  be  cut  off  to  allow  the  main  head  to 
attain  its  full  size;  these  small  heads  may  now 
be  dressed  for  the  table. 

The  maturity  of  a  full  giown  artichoke,  is 
apparent,  by  the  opening  of  the  scales;  and  it 
should  always  be  cut  off  before  the  flower  ap- 
pears in  the  centre. 

•  s  soon  as  the  heads  are  all  taken  from  any 
stem,  it  should  be  immediately  cut  down  close 
to  the  ground. 

CardooJis. 

Plant  cardoons  in  the  first  week  of  this  montl 
if  not  done  in  the  last  month,  as  lias  been  direct- 
ed. Earth  up  in  dry  weather,  those  planted  M 
that  time  ;  lie  the  leaves  previous  to  the  earlhint; 
of  them  with  a  hay-band,  which  will  preserve  the 
plants  ;  the  earth  to  be  raised  up  half  their  height. 
.Melo7is,  Cucumbers,  Squashee,  Pumpkins  ami 
Gourds. 

The  crops  of  these  should  now  be  kept  very 
clean  and  free  from  weeds,  the  space  bctwem 
the  hills  must  be  carefully  hoed,  without  injuring 
the  vines. 

Melons  and  Mangoes. 

The  first  week  in  this  month,  sow  the  seeds  of 
the  long  smooth  melon,  for  mangoes  (in  the  mid 
die  states)  as  has  been  directed. 

Cucumbers  for  Pickling. 

From  the  first  to  the  tenth  of  the  month, sow  a 
general  crop  of  cucumbers  for  pickling,  trea 
them  as  directed,  in  May  and  June.  The  green 
cluster  cucuir\l)er  is  the  greatest  bearer. 

Some  of  the  early  frame,  or    short    prickly 
kinds,  may  be  sown  in  the  middle  of  the  montl 
for  a  late  crop. 

Kidney  Beans. 

Kidney  beans  of  the  dwarf  kinds  may  be  plant- 
ed, in  the  beginning,  middle,  and  latter  end  of  this 
month.  It  will  be  best  to  water  the  drills  befor 
planting,  and  if  they  have  been  steeped  in  pond 
water,  for  five  or  six  hours,  before  planted,  they 
will  shoot  the  sooner. 

Egg-Plant,  Red  Pcfifiers,  and  Tomatoes. 

In  the  first  week  of  tliis  month,  if  not  done  be 
fore,  plant  out  these,  as  directed  last  month.  Give 
them  shade  and  water  until  they  have  fully  taken 
the  ground. 

Leeks. 
You  may  still  continue  to  pl.mt  Leeks,  as  be- 
fore directed. 

Garlick,  Shallots,  and  Rocambole. 
When  the  leaves  of  these  plants  wither,  pull 
up  the  roots,  and  dry  them  in  the  shade  for  t 
week  or  ten  days. 


Onions. 

Pull  onions  when  the  leaves  wither,  do  this  in 

ry  weather,  and  leave  to  each  onion,  about  four 

inches  of  stalk.     S|)read  them  on  dry  ground  for 

;en  or  fifteen  days  turning  them  every  other  day. 

Then    clean   them   from  the  earth,  and  spread 

ihem  on  a  dry  room  floor,  leave  the  windows  open 

in  dry   weather,  three  or  four  weeks,  after  that 

ei  p  out  tlie  air,  a:id  turn  the  onions.occasionally, 

picknig  out  such  us  oiay  be  injured. 

Collect  Sreds. 

Collect  all  kinds  ot  seeds,  as  they  come  to  full 
Maturity,  cutting  oft"  or  pulling  up  the  stems, 
with  the  seed  thereon,  as  they  ripen,  and  spread 
them  in  an  airy  place,  where  they  can  receive 
no  wet,  in  order  that  the  seeds,  may  diy,  and 
harden  gradually  :  carefully  turn  them  occasion- 
ally, and  oliserve  not  to  lay  such  a  quantity  to- 
gether; as  will  cause  them  to  ferment.  When 
they  are  sufficiently  dry,  beat  out  and  cleiui  the, 
seeds,  and  lay  them  by  in  boxes,  or  bags,  labelling 
each  kind. 

Herbs. 

Gather  herbs  for  drying  and  distilling  as  they 
come  into  flower,  and  dry  them  in  the  shade. 
Gather  Camomile,  marygold,  and  such  other 
flowers  as  may  be  wanted,  which  may  now  be  in 
bloom.  Spiead  the  flowers  in  the  shade  till  suffi- 
cieiitiy  dry,  and  then  put  them  in  paper  bags,  &c. 

S,ige,  hysop,  thyme,  lavender,  winter  savory, 

and  many  other  kinds,  may  still  be  piopugated, 

y  slips  of  the  present  ycar'sgrowth,  givinglhein 

shade  and  occasional  watering's  till  rooted.   Pb.nt 

Ihem  about  three  inches  in  the  ground. 

So'u>:?2g  Peas. 

In  the  last  v/eek  of  the  month,  sow  a  crop  of 
the  golden  hotspur  peas.  Water  the  drills,  and 
let  the  peas  be  soaked  in  pond  or  soft  water,  five 
or  six  hours,  belore  sowing — should  the  season 
prove  moist,  they  will  procluce  early  in  Septem- 
ber. 

General  Remarks. 

Earth  up  your  cabbages,  okras,  peas,  kidney 
beans,  £cc.  ;  this  will  greatly  refresh  ihem,  and 
protect  their  roots  and  fibres  from  the  intense 
neat  of  the  sun. 

Diligently  destroy  weeds,  before  they  seed,  and 
immediately  carry  them  out  of  the  garden.  Give 
water,  whenever  it  appears  necessary^  and  let 
this  be  always  done  of  an  evening,  tliat  it  may 
have  time  to  settle  down  to  the  roots,  before  the 
morning  sun  exhales  it. 

Pull  up  the  stalks  of  beans,  cauliflowers,  cab- 
bages, and  the  haulm  of  peas,  and  other  plants 
which  have  done  bearing,  and  clear  the  ground; 
tor  if  these  are  suffered  to  remain,  they  may  har- 
bour vermin  to  the  injury  of  the  adjoining  copy. 


nliW. 
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tlALTIJiORE,  FUIDAY,  JULY  2,  1819. 


We  ought  to  apologise  to  our  patrons,  for  the 
want  of  variety  m  this  number  :  it  was  occasion- 
ed by  the  desire  to  dispo.'se  of  two  long  articles, 
which,  however  interesting,  and  they  are  highly 
so,  are,  on  account  of  their  length,  not  so  well 
suited  to  a  weekly  paper. 
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We  have  on  file,  original  communications  of 
the  most  valuable  character,  from  various  quar- 
ters, which  we  are  impatient  to  lay  before  our 
readers,  having  no  doubt  but  they  will  be  pleas- 
ed, as  we  have  been,  at  the  manifestation  of  ar- 
dent and  increasing  zeal  for  agricultural  im- 
provement in  Maryland.  The  example  set  by  a 
few  gentlemen,  no  less  eminent  for  their  indus 
try  than  for  their  abilities,  in  writing  on  agricul- 
ture under  their  proper  signatures,  has  had  the 
best  effect. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Agricultural  Society 
of  Prince   George's,    have    been  politely   com 
iiiunicated  through  their  Secretary,  by  order  of 
the  Society,  for  insertion  in  the  American  Far 
mer.     They  claim  an  early  insertion,  both  on 
account  of  their  priority  of  date,  to  other  com 
munications  received,  and  from  the  intrinsically 
able  and  interesting  nature  of  their  contents. 

The  address  of  Doct.  Jos.  E.  Meuse,  on  Ento- 
mology, to  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Mary 
land,  at  Annapolis,  which  they  also  did  us  the 
honour  to  request  might  have  a  place  in  this  pa 
pear,  was  not  received  until  the  moment  we  are 
writing.     It  was  published  in  the  Maryland  Ga 
zette,  on  the  1 7th  of  June,  but  somehow  slipped 
through  our  fingers.     We  have  not  even  leisure 
now  to  read  it,  but  we  shall  be  egregiously  de 
ceived,  if  it  be  not  every  way  worthy  of  the  par 
ticular  notice  bestov/ed  on  it  by  the  respectable 
society  to  which  it  was  addressed.     We  hope  to 
be  able  to  give  it  a  place  in  the  Farmer  after  the 
next. 

The  Plough  Boy. — Four  numbers  of  a  week- 
ly paper,  printed  in  Albany,  under  this  title,  have 
reached  us.  In  size,  plan  and  objects,  the  Plough 
Boy  nearly  resembles  the  American  Farmer ; 
but  not  being  printed  so  close,  does  not,  perhaps 
contain  so  much.  The  deficiency  in  the  quan- 
tity however,  if  any,  is  amply  made  up,  in  the  su- 
perior quality  of  the  matter.  The  price  of  the 
Plough  Boy  is  but  3  dollars  per  annum  ;  the 
value  ten  limes  that  to  those  who  will  read — and 
to  those  who  think  that  nothing  is  to  be  learned 
by  reading,  in  relation  to  agriculture,  it  is  useless 
to  say  any  thing  about  it. 

Subscriptions  for  the  Plough  Boy  will  be  re 
ceived  at  this  office  with  much  pleasure. 

PRICES. 
Very  little  change,  if  any,  has  taken  place  in 
the  more  bulky  articles  of  country  produce  since 
our  last.  Tobacco  remains  as  at  that  date — 
Corn  has  been  a  little  depressed — say  now,  at  48 
to  50  cents,  per  cargo— Red  Wheat  is  a  little 
improved,  S'  15  was  asked  for  it  yesterday,  and 
we  heard  of  none  selling  under  that — No  new 
Wheat  yet  in  market. 


From  late  London  fiajicrs. 

THE  CIRCASSIAN  FAIR. 

This  fair  stranger  was  lately  introduced  by 
His  Excellency  the  Persian  Ambassador  to  up- 
■wards  of  twentv  ladies  of  distinction.     She  wa^ 


her  dress  was  a  rich  white  satin  fringed 
with  gold,  with  a  bandeau  round  her  head,  and 
wreaths  of  diamonds.  She  received  her  visiters 
with  graceful  affibility,  and  they  were  highly 
pleased  with  her  person  and  manners.  She  is 
not,  as  has  been  represented,  short  and  slender, 
she  is  of  the  middle  stature,  of  exquisite  symme- 
try, rather  en  bon  point  ;  her  complexion  is  of  a 
brownish  cast,  her  hair  a  jet  black,  with  beauti 
ful  arch  black  eye-brows,  handsome  black  pene- 
trating eyes,  her  features  regular,  and  strikingly 
handsome.  The  ladies  were  highly  gratified, 
and  passed  great  encomiums  on  the  elegance  of 
her  person. 

CURIOUS  CIRCUMSTANCE. 

There  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Hayes,  a 
butcher  of  Southampton,  a  pig,  with  a  wooden 
leg,  on  the  off  side  before,  and  it  appears  to  walk 
with  little  lameness  or  inconvenience.  This  pig 
belonged  to  a  disbanded  soldier,  who,  having 
seen  many  operations  performed  on  his  heroic 
comrades,  on  the  glorious  field  of  Waterloo,  re 
membered  enough  of  surgery  to  enable  him  to 
practise  amputation  with  success  on  the  poor 
animal,  when  an  accident  left  no  alternative  be- 
tween the  loss  of  a  limb  or  a  premature  death. 

IMPROVED  HARROW. 

From  the  Memoirs  of  the  Virginia  jigricultural 

Society. 

TO  DR.  JOHN  ADAMS. 

Secretary  of  the   Virginia  Society  for  firomoting 
Agriculture. 

June  6th,  1818. 
Dear  Sir — Permit  me,  through  you,  to  pre 
sent  our  Society  with  the  enclosed  drawing  of  a 
Double-Harrow,  designed  principally  for  the 
culture  of  Indian  Corn.  It  is  an  impliment 
which  I  can  venture  to  recommend,  having  used 
it  for  two  seasons,  I  think,  with  great  advantage. 
It  requires  two  horses  or  mules  to  pull  it,  and 
will  execute  as  much  work  at  one  stroke,  as  a 
single-horse  plough  will  at  six  or  eight.  The 
teeth,  which  are  thirteen  inches  long,  one  inch 
square  at  the  large  end,  and  tapered  to  some- 
thing less  than  three  quarters,  and  cutting  with 
in  five  inches  of  each  other,  penetrate  to  the 
depth  of  about  six  inches  ;  and  pulverize  the  land 
thoroughly,  (if  not  very  stiff,)  from  one  water 
furrow  to  another,  Vv'here  the  beds  are  only  five 
and  a  half  feet  wide.  As  the  Harrow  is  intend- 
ed to  run  on  each  side  of  the  corn,  you  may  make 
the  teeth  next  the  corn  cut  as  near  as  you  please 
by  screwing  up  the  coupling  bolts  which  are 
long  enough  to  admit  also  of  a  considerable  ex- 
tension ;  the  drawing  then  as  close  as  practica- 
ble, diminishes  mucli  the  labour  of  the  hand  hoes, 
which  after  these  Harrows,  have  little  else  to  do, 
than  merely  to  weed  the  narrow  space  left  be 
tween  the  teeth  running  next  the  corn.  I  have 
used  them  both  before  planting,  and  immediate- 
ly previous  to  nursing.  Their  sisperiority  to  any 
stiff  harrow  that  ever  I  have  seen,  consists,  as  the 
drawing  will  show,  in  the  coupling  bolts,  allow- 
ing all  the  teeth,  ten  in  number,  to  act  at  the 
same  time,  however  irregular  the  surface  may 


The  scale  of  the  drawing  is  one  inch  to  the 
foot,  the  size  of  the  timbers  four  and  a  half  by 
three  and  a  half  inches. 
I  remain,  Dear  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  M.  GARNETT. 
P.  S.  Although  the  following  directions,  in 
regard  to  the  harrow-handles,  may  not  generally 
be  thought  necessary,  yet  as  some  may  think 
they  ought  to  be  given,  I  will  add  them.  The 
proper  place  to  insert  the  handles  is  about  one 
foot  from  the  hinder  end  of  the  pieces  through 
which  the  coupling  bolts  pass.  These  handles 
should  slope  a  little  backwards,  and  having  no 
connexion,  as  in  a  plough,  should  diverge  from 
each  other  at  the  top,  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep 
the  handles  at  a  convenient  distance  apart. 

J.  M.  G. 

|C7°  In  the  following  engraved  sketch,   tlie 
scale  is  half  an  inch  to  the  foot. 


elegantly  attired  in  the  costume  of  her  coimtry ;  be  ever  which  they  move. 


ANOTHER  TRAVELLING  MACHINE. 
Mr.  Birch,  the  coachmaker,  has  presented  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Kent,  with  a  vehicle,  called 
the  Velocimani/iede,  calculated  to  carry  three 
persons,  without  a  horse,  and  weighs  only  100 
pounds  weight.  The  centre,  or  body  of  the  car- 
tage, is  supposed  to  be  for  a  female  ;  the  front  is 
for  a  gentleman  to  sit  on  a  narrow  saddle  to  guide 
it.  At  the  back  is  a  small  dickey  to  work  the 
hind  wheels  by  machinerj'.  It  went  over  a  dis- 
tance of  ground  of  one  mile  in  three  minutes,  and 
it  could  be  kept  up  with  ease  at  eight  miles  an 
hour.  Their  royal  highnesses  expressed  their 
gratification  at  the  ingenious  contrivance  of  a 
veliicle  to  carry  three  persons  without  a  horse, 
particularly  at  the  simplicity  of  the  construction, 
and  the  ease  with  which  it  is  worked. 
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IN'FKHNAL  IMPROVEMENT 


KOIt    T:tK    A>IKUH'V.\     KA't.MKft 

Tl\e  l\acty\au  Cawvel. 

.4s  a  bcasi  of  burthen  for  cultivators^  and  for 
tranitfiortalion  across  the  conttnejit.,  to  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  , 
By  our  arms,  and  our  treaties  with  Great  Bii 
tain,  France,  artl  Spain,  the  entire  possession  anti 
the  absolute  independent  dominion  has  been  ac- 
knowledged to  us,  over  that  vast  portion  of  our 
continent,  between  the  twenty-eighth  and  foriy- 
fiftli  degrees  of  north  latitude  on  the  Atlantic 
end  the  tony-first  and  fiftieth  degrees  on  tlie  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  On  casting  an  eye  over  the  map, 
this  immense  region  appears  to  be  Looped  ant! 
banded  together  by  the  most  extensive  lakes  or 
inland  seas,  and  some  of  the  noblest  rivers  on  the 
globe.  The  spirit  and  ingenuity  of  our  citizens 
have  done  much,  more  already,  perhaps,  than 
ever  was  done  by  any  other  civilized  people,  to 
improve  the  navigation  of  such  great  streams 
and  thus  to  give  activity  and  additional  force  to 
the  influence  of  those  extended  commercial  high 
ways,  as  bonds  of  union  and  harmony,  and  as 
channels  of  profit  and  prosperity. 

The  territory  along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific, 
within  our  dominion,  and  for  a  considerable 
distance  inland,  to  the  foot  of  the  first  range  of 
mountains,  is  very  fertile ;  it  is  well  adapted  to 
the  production  of  the  grains  and  fruits  of  t!ie  at- 
lantic  portions  of  the  union,  and  abounds  with  the 
greatest  quantity  of  excellent  timber,  particular- 
ly ship  spars,  which  surpass  in  lightness,  elasti- 
city, and  strength  those  of  the  growth  of  any 
other. part  of  il)e  world.  The  fisheries  of  the 
Columbia  River,  and  the  neighbouring  inlets  of 
the  coast,  have  been  well  ascertained  to  be  more 
accessible,  safer,  and  fully  as  productive,  as  the 
best  situations  ofl'  Newfoundland.  That  the  cli- 
mate is  salubrious  and  healthy,  is  jiroven  by  the 
numerous,  and  robust  population  of  Indians,  that 
inhabit  the  country.  Settlements,  will  no  doubt 
very  soon  grow  up,  and  spread  along  the  shores 
of  the  Columbia  Kiver  with  astonishing  rapidity, 
and  the  young  athletic  powers  of  our  government 
will,  ere  long,  launch  into  its  waters  a  fleet  to 
move  along  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific,  and  take 
under  its  protection  the  commerce,  which  the 
enterprise  of  our  citizens  will  soon  create  and 
extend  over  those  seas,  to  an  incalculable  amount. 
The  passage  from  the  Chesapeake,  the  centre 
of  our  Atlantic  border,  by  sea,  round  Cape  Horn, 
to  Cohimbia  River,  and  back,  as  proven  by  the 
numerous  voyages  of  our  North- West  coast 
traders,  cannot  be  accomplished  in  less  than  ten 
or  eleven  months.  These  two  great  maritime, 
and  highly  beneficial  borders  of  the  United  States, 
are,  thus,  by  the  vast  southern  stretch  of  our 
continent,  almost  completely  separated,  the  one 
from  the  other,  and  divided  into  distinct  spheres 
and  ranges  of  maritime  commerce  ;  which,  how- 


ev,;r,  the  (.bvious  in,  rests  of  (ht  union  r-ider 
indispensably  necessary  to  connect  hy  every  pos 
sible  and  practicable  means  to  the  heart  of  the 
territory  and  population,  by  river,  or  hy  land 
nansportation,  or  by  both,  and  by  the  most  rapid 
and  certain  communications.  To  enable  the  go- 
vernment to  wield  its  potent  energies  with  effect, 
and  to  give  to  the  American  people  the  means 
of  exerting  their  enterprizing  commercial  spirit, 
to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  to  enable  them  tu 
make  due  profit  from  the  great  resources  of  theii 
country,  it  has  become  necessary,  that  a  short, 
direct,  and  certain  means  of  comniunicatioi 
should  be  established  into  every  quarter,  to  the 
most  remote  point,  and  particularly  over  the  coii 
tincnt,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Steam  boats  have  effected  much  ;  our  improve 
ments  and  facilities  of  intercourse,  in  that  wa\ , 
have  justly  attracted  the  admiration  of  the  civi- 
lized world  ;  but  there  are  physical  difficulties 
and  obstacles  which  that  masterly  invention  can 
neither  surmount  nor  remove,  with  all  its  skil 
and    power.     The   navigation  into  the   interior 
along  the  Missouri,  is  very  circiiitous;  it  is  slior 
of  the  great  object,  that  of  reaching  the   Pacifi'-. 
by  many  hundreds  of  miles  ;  because  from  the 
falls,  there  is,  thence,  a  distance  of  about  eight 
hundred  miles  over  to  the  Columbia  River,  no 
navigation  practicable  for  vessels  of    any  size ; 
from  the  falls,  downward,  for  a  thousand  or  fif 
teen  hundred  miles,  the    navigation  is  entirely 
closed  by  ice  during  the  v/inter  season.     There- 
fore, whatever  advantages  may  be  derived  from 
steam-boat  transportation  of  heavy  articles,  by  the 
way  of  the  Missouri,  into  the  interior,  it  must 
certainly  be  abandoned  as  the  mail  route  to  the 
coast  of  the  Pacific  ;  and,  also,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe,  as  the  route  for  the  transportation  of  any 
articles  across  the  coniineht,  farther  than  Yellow 
Stone  River.     Beyond  that  point,  other  modes  of 
conveyance  must  be  sought  for  and  applied,  and 
the  only  means,  at  present,  in  our  power,  and  ca- 
pable of  being  so  supplied,  are  horses  and  oxen 
The  oxen  of  the  United  States,  are  in  many 
respects  very  serviceable  animals;  they  arc  more 
patient  of  fatigue,  bear  worse  treatment,  may  be 
sustained  on  coarser  food;  and  in  the  draft,  are  not 
so  apt  to  become  restive  as  horses  ;  but  they  are 
more  unwieldy,  aukward,  and  much  slower  ir 
their  pace  than  horses.     The  oxen  of  Spanish 
.America,   owing,    perhaps,  to   a   constitutional 
fierceness  of  temper,  like   the  cattle  of  Spain, 
fiom  whom  they  are  descended,  are  remarkable 
for  their  superior  size,  agility,  and  quick  step 
They  are  commonly  used  for  long  journies  ir 
caravans  of  heavy  loaded  carls ;  and  arc  gene- 
rally,  able  to  travel,  thirty  or  forty  days  together, 
with  no  other  food  than  llie  grass  which  they  are 
occasionally  turned  loose  to  gather  by  the  way, 
at  the  rate  of  about  thirty  iniks  a  day. — The 
oxen  of  South  America,  not  only  surpass  ours  in 
peed  but  they  travel  as  fast  again  as  our  best 


ivagoii  horses.  T^ie  west  c<,untiy  .\agons,  iravol- 
ling  between  Baltimore  and  Pittsburg,  a  distance 
of  two  hundred  and  forty  miies,  on  an  average 
require  sixteen  days  to  perform  the  j  nirney ;  that 
is  at  the  rate  of  about  fifteen  miles  a  day  ;  and,  it 
is  believed  to  be  as  fast  as  a  loaded  team  is,  in 
.my  country,  allowed  to  travel,  on  a  journey, 
each  day. 

Supposing  then,  the  distance  from  St.  Louis  to 
the  mouth  of  tlie  Yellow  Stone  River  to  be  twen- 
ty-five hundred  miles ;  and  allowing,  that  a  steam 
boat  will  be  able  to  ascend  the  river  Missouri  to 
•he  confluence  of  that  stream,  with  as  much  ease 
is  friim  New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis,  it  would  be 
■ifty  days  in  reaching  the  Yellow  Stone  from  St. 
Louis ;  and  estimating  the  distance  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Yellow  Stone  to  th.at  of  the  higliest 
tiiivigable  jj-^rt  of  the  Multomah,or  the  Columbia, 
to  be  one  thousand  miles,  by  a  road  equally  prac- 
ticable, with  those  from  the  Atlantic  sea  ports,  to 
ilie  western  country,  beyond  the  mountains,  the 
land  transportation  from  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  Atlantic  to  those  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  will 
require  a  journey  of  sixty-seven  days  for  loaded 
wagons  drawn  by  horses ;  and  supposing  the 
mail  to  ascend  the  river  Mis'^ouri,  and  to  pass 
over  hy  the  same  route,  and  allowing  it  to  travel 
at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  miies  a  day,  by  land, 
it  would  be  not  less  than  one  hundred  days  in 
reachiTig  the  Pacific  from  Washington,  by  way 
of  St.  Louis. 

A  communication  from  coast  to  coast,  so  cir- 
cuitous and  tardy,  is  obviously  fraught  with  the 
most  seriously  evil  consequences  to  thr;  integrity 
and  harmony  of  the  union.     It  may  be  saiicr,  and 
in  general  exposed  to  less  risk,  thah  that  by  the 
way  of  Cape  Horn  ;  but,  in  the  winter  season,  of 
our  hemisphere,  it  must  be  more  interrupted 
and  longer  discontinued,  than  that  by  sea.  It  be-   ■ 
hoves  us  therefore,  to  turn  our  attention,  in  time, 
to  some  mode  of  procuring  a  more  speedy  and 
ess  broken  intercourse  vv-ith  the  opposite  coast  of 
our  continent,  before  the  settlements  which  must, 
very  soon  take  root  and  spread  along  it,  shall  have 
their  interests  developed  in  other  directions,  and 
be  estranged  from  their  natural   and  beneficial 
connexion  with  their  kindred  of   the    Atlantic 
mother  country.     This  communication  I  believe 
to  be  perfectly  within  our  power  to  efTcct,  by 
means  of  the  Bactrian  Camkl,  whose  constitu- 
tion, seems  to  be  in  all  respects,  frirmcd  to  en- 
dure hardships,  to  encounter  the  severities  of  our 
winters  on  the  great  plains  of  the  interior,  and  the 
bleak  sterility  of  the  rocky  mountains,  no  less 
than  the  sultry  dry  des  rts  traversed  by  the  rivers 
Platte  and  Kauses  of  the  Missouri  territory. 
■    In  si)eaking  of  this  valuable  animal,  it  must  bc 
recollected,  that  it  is  not  the  .\iabian  species  to 
which  I  allude,  whose  uses  are  exclusively  con- 
fined to  the  roving  inhabitants  of  that  sultry  re- 
gion beyond  which  they  never  stray,  and  without 
the  arid  atmosphere  of  which,  the   quadruped 
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seldom  flourishes,  and  never  multiples;  but,  to 
the  itnimal  of  the  camel  species,  which  traverses 
the  vast  plains  oi'  central  Asia,  from  the  Don  to 
China ;  whose  robust  constilution  and  fleetness 
lias  enabled  the  wandering  Tartars  to  explore, 
10  make  incursions,  or  to  take  refuge  on  every 
Lorder,  and  in  cvtry  quarter  of  the  prodisjiously 
extended  regions  of  Asia,  and  eastern  Europe, 
from  the  Don  to  China;  and  from  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Ganges  to  those  of  the  Tobol  an 
the  Lena,  and  to  spend  the  winter  on  the  shores 
of  the  lake  Baikal,  in  north  latitude,  fifty  to  fifty 
five.  The  Arabian  camel  has  been  transported 
into  Spain,  and  into  some  parts  of  Spanish  Ame- 
rica, within  the  tropics;  hut  it  did  not  succeed, 
owing  to  the  occasional  colds,  and  the  winter  of 
Spain  and  the  excessive  humidity  of  Airierica.— 
\Vtt  and  mud  occasions  the  legs  of  the  Arabian 
camel  to  swell,  brings  on  a  paralysis  of  its  limbs, 
causes  it  to  fall  down  suiirienly,  and  of  which  dis 


keep  great  numbers.  Hcie  ihey  live  durini' 
winter  en  willows,  and  other  trees,  and  are  ijy 
Jiiis  diet  reduced  very  lean.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  introduce  this  species  into  Jamaica,  and 
tiie  Barbadoes,  but  they  (lid  not  succeed.  In  Tus- 
cany, however,  the  grand  Duke  Leopold,  after 
vv.irds  Emperor,  introduced  a  few,  wliich  in 
creased  in  a  few  years  to  two  hundred  ;  but  so 
great  a  price  wasask.d  for  tnem,  that  they  have 
not  been  pu'chased  into  other  parts  of  Europe, 
which  is  to  be  lamented,  when  it  is  considered, 
that  they  may  be  fed  so  very  cheap,  are  twice  as 
strong  as  a  horse,  and  travel  with  a  load  twice  as 
fast. 

"  There  are  several  rarities  among-  these  Ca- 
mels. What  are  called  the  Maihary,  and  Ra 
guahl,  are  very  swift.  The  last,  which  has  a  de- 
licate shape,  and  is  much  inferior  in  size,  never 
carries  burthens,  but  is  used  to  ride  on  ;  it  is 
trained  for  running  matches ;  and  in  manv  places, 


ease  i!ic  animal  seldom  survives  long.   This  wasf^,.  ..jrrying  couriers,  who  can  go  above  one  hun 
observed  of  the  Arabian  camels  taken  by  BoNA-yi,ed  „i,icsa  d  ,y,  for  nine  or  (en  days  together, 
j>AKiE  from  Cairo  into   Syria,  along  the  humid|^,^,e,.  burning  deserts,  uninhabitable  by  any  living 
district  ot  the  coast.  creature,     in  western  Tartary  there  is  a  white 


''  The  Bactrian  Cainel,  no  less  patient,  du- 
rable, and  long  lived,*  than  that  of  Arabia,  diflfers 
from  it  as  materially  in  constitution,  as  in  exter 
iial  form.  This  animal  is  distinguished  from  that 
of  Arabia,  in  that  it  has  two  bunches,  the  body 
longer,  the  tail  lower,  and  the  hair  mostly  of  a 
yellowish  brown  ,  instead  of  which  the  Arabian 
Camel  or  Dromedary,  has  only  one  bunch,  and 
that  very  high,  and  which  is  generally  covered 
with  ash  coloured  hair.  These  animals  are  na 
turally  tractable,  and  of  great  strength;  for  they 
can  carry  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand 
pounds  weight,  and  travel  faster  than  the  other 
camels,  iTiany  leagues  a  day,  without  eating  ;  and, 
also,  like  them,  will  continue  without  drinking 
for  twelve  days  together.  These  animals  often 
weiglx  three  thousand  pounds,  and  are  from  six 
to  eight  feet  high.  The  form  of  their  body  is 
neither  disproportionate  nor  ugly  ;  the  head  and 
nostrils  are  oblong ;  and  the  lips  and  mouth  lik 
those  of  a  goat:  the  ears  are  hairy,  small,  and 
something  like  those  of  a  horse ;  the  neck  is 
thick  and  handsomely  arched  ;  it  lies  low  in  the 
back,  and  seems  to  be  inserted  between  the  fore 
legs ;  from  the  throat,  as  for  the  breast,  it  is 
adorned  with  beautiful  hair,  long  and  curled  ; 
the  hair  on  the  back  is  yellowish;  tovvards  the 
belly  brown  ;  and  under  quite  dark  :  the  belly  is 
gray  ;  under  the  breast  a  hard  skin  forms  a  kind 
of  shield  or  defence,  which  comes  down  in 
j)oint  towards  the  fore  legs,  so  that,  when  he  lies 
down,  he  rests  himself  entirely  upon  it :  there  is 
a  thick  protuberance  growing  round  the  thighs, 
crowned  with  a  tuft  of  long  black  hair;  tlie  tail 
is  short,  adorned  at  the  end  with  a  tuft  cf  hair  ; 
ihc  skin  is  thick  and  hard  ;  on  this  account  some 
naturalists  suppose  all  perspiration  suppressed, 
and  tl'.at  this  may  be  the  reason  why  the  animal 
drinks  so  seldom.  The  Baclrkin  Camel  is  ex- 
ticmely  hardy,  and  in  great  use  among  the  Tar- 
tars and  Mongols,  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the 
empire  of  China.  It  bears  even  so  severe  a  cli 
mate  as  that  of  Siberia,  being  found  about  the 
lake   Baikal,  where  the    Burats  and   JMongols 


•  The  Camel,  it  is  said,  with  ordinary  care,  lives, 
ai.d  is  lit  lor  bsrvice,  upwards  oi  foriv  years. 


rtary 

variety,  very  beautiful,  and  sacred  to  the  idols 
and  priests.     The  Chinese  call  them  by  the  ex 
pressive  name  of  Fong  Kyo  Fo,  or  Camels  with 
feet  of  the  wind.    This  is  very  rare,  being  an  ex 
otic,  and  only  kept  by  the  great  men.   It  is  to  this 
swift,  and  delicate  variety,  that  the  name  of  Dro 
mcdary  ought,  exclusively,  to  belong;    as  that 
word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  which  sig 
nifies  swift  running  ;    whereas,  in  general  the 
animal   with   one  bunch  is  called  Dromedary ; 
that  with  two.  Camel.     This  beautiful  breed  is 
found  in  the  highest  perfection  in  China,  and 
western  Tartary 

Aided  by  the  singular  excellencies,  powers, 
and  fleetness  of  the  Bactrian  Camel,  in  selecting 
our  course  over  the  continent,  from  the  city  of 
Washington  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  we  might  pro 
ceed  straight  forward,  by  the  most  direct  route, 
regardless  of  wildernesses  or  desert  wastes,  and 
of  every  thing,  but  the  lofty  precipitous  walls  of 
the  Allegany  and  the  rocky  mountains.  We 
should  shape  our  course  on  the  back  of  such  an 
.uiimal,  by  the  nearest  and  slraightest  way ;  and 
therefore,  I  will  suppose  the  road  to  be  traced 
out,  solely  with  a  view  to  such  a  means  of  con 
veyancc.  From  the  city  of  Washington,  the  pre 
sent  mail  route  maybe  pursued  to  St.  Louis,  ; 
distance  of  nine  hundred  and  eighty-three  miles, 
as  set  down  in  the  list  of  Post  OfTices.  From  St 
Louis  to  Fort  Clark,  a  few  miles  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Kanses  River ;  thence  passing  the 
old  Kanses  villages  on  the  Missouri,  and  ascend- 
ing along  the  right  bank  of  the  great  Memehaw 
River,  in  a  north  westernly  direction,  and  cross- 
ing the  Platte  river  to  the  Pownee  Loup  villages, 
in  lat.  41,  10,  long.  100,  W  ;  thence  in  a  west- 
ernly direction  towards  the  lake  at  the  head  of 
the  Yellow  Stone  River  in  lat.  43,  10,  long.  1 10, 
VV  ;  through  what  is  called,  the  southern  pasb 
of  the  rocky  mountains,  to  the  left  bank  of  a 
branch  of  the  Columbia  River,  called  the  south 
fork  of  Lewis'  River  ;  thence  descending  into  the 
great  dry  plain  at  the  western  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain ;  thence,  in  a  north  west  direction  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Multomah  River ;  thence  to  the 
settlement  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  near  the 
mouth  of  Columbia  River 


Fi'oii)  St.  Louis  lo  t.ie  ig  Horn  Rn.cr,  near 
viie  .-fasten)  foot  of  the  rocky  mountains,  the  coun- 

ry  according  to  every  account,  is  one  vast,  unin- 
terrupted, unbroken  plain ;  consequently,  the 
route  need  not  deviate,  either  to  the  right,  or  to 
the  left,  fi  om  the  direct  course  up  to  the  entrance 
into  the  mountains  in  the  direction  towards  the 
iiead  of  the  Yellow  Stone  River,  and  may,  there- 
fore be  safely  set  down  at  a  distance  of  nine  hun- 

Ired  and  fifty  miles  ;  thence,  over  Ihe  western 
foot  of  the  mountains,  there  is  no  estimating  the 
distance  with  any  very  great  degree  of  precision, 
but  making  a  liberal  allowance  for  necessary  de- 
viations, the  route,  over  that  great  ridge,  cannot 

xceed  three  hundred  miles;  thence  to  the  sea 
coast,  at  the  mouth  of  Columbia  River,  by  the 
way  of  the  confluence  of  the  Multomah,  cannot 
be  more  than  six  htindred  and  fifiy  miles,  making 
in  the  whole,  a  distance,  of  little  less  than,  twenty 
nine  hundred  miles  from  the  city  of  Washington 
to  the  Pacific. 

The  fleet  Bactrian  Camel,  well  broke  for  ri- 
ding, which  can,  singly,  travel  for  many  days  to- 
gether, at  the  rate  of  more  than  one  hundred 
miles  a  day,  might  with  reliefs,  relays,  and  care, 
be  made  to  transport  the  mail  over  the  continent 
at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  miles  a  day,  with 
great  ease :  which  would  carry  it  from  the  city 
of  Washington  to  the  mouth  of  Columbia  River, 
by  the  direct  route  I  have  designated,  by  the  way 
of  St.  Louis,  and  the  head  of  the  Yellow  Stone 
River,  in  fifteen  days,  at  least :  and,  in  one  month, 
an  answer  might  be  thus  obtained  to  any  commu- 
nication from  one  coast  to  the  other  of  our  con- 
tinent. This  species  of  the  Camel  is  as  docile 
and  tractible,  for  the  draft,  as  the  horse  or  the 
ox  ;  and  travelling  so  much  faster,  might,  with 
great  advantage,  be  applied  to  the  draft  of  car- 
riages for  passengers,  and  the  transportation  of 
goods ;  and  with  tolerably  improved  roads, 
would  accomplish  the  journey  with  relays,  along 
the  direct  route  I  have  pointed  out,  from  the  city 
of  Washington  to  the  Pacific  in  thirty  day,  with 
no  distress,  and   little  fatigue  to   the  traveller. 

This  speedy  and  certain  mode  of  transporta- 
tion, across  the  continent,  and  in  every  direction 
into  the  interior,  and  to  the  north  and  south  west- 
ern frontiers  of  our  union,  would  be  attended  with 
the  greatest  and  most  important  commercial  be- 
nefits as  well  as  prodigious  political  advantages. 

But,  in  addition  to  these  more  general  conside- 
rations, the  Bactrian  Camel  would  be  the  most 
valuable  acquisition,  that  our  southern  and  west- 
ern planters  and  farmers  could  possibly  obtain. 
The  Camel  not  only  sustains  itself  on  a  less  quan- 
tity of  food,  and  that  of  the  poorest  and  coarsest 
kind,  such  as  would  be  rejected  even  by  an  Ass, 
but  it  will  perform  twice  the  labour  of  a  Horse, 
either  in  harness  or  under  the  pack  saddle.  The 
Camel  will  bronze  on  the  boughs  and  rough 
shrubbery  of  our  forests,  or  feed  on  straw  sprink- 
led with  a  little  brine  in  preference  to  the  best 
hay.  We  know,  that  from  .Tames  River  to  the 
Mississippi,  along  the  sea  board,  where  the  plant- 
ing system  of  husbandry  prevails,  and  where  the 
land  holders  are  chiefiy  engaged  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Corn,  Tobacco,  Indigo,  and  Cotton,  there 
is  a  very  scanty  supply  of  rack  food  made,  or  laid 
up  for  the  support  of  stock.  We  know  too,  that 
during  the  hot  summer  months,  the  labour  of 
travelling  over  the  burning,  sandy  roads  of  the 
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Car'liiv.is,  Georgia,  '\lal)ania,  and  Mississippi,  is 
almost  insupportable,  and  is  exceeciin^iy  destine 
live  to  Horses.  To  all  tlie  south  eastern  portior^ 
of  Ihr  uniin,  therefore,  the  Bactrian  Camet  would 
be,  by  far,  the  most  valuable  labouring  animal 
that  C'uld  be  ituioduced  into  it.  .And,  since  ii 
has  been  found  by  actual  experience,  to  intreast. 
multiply,  and  flourish  in  Tuscany  as  well  as  in 
its  native  reRimis,  there  cannot,  I  should  imagine 
be  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one,  that,  all  thai 
portion  of  the  United  Sta'.es.  from  the  Potomac 
south  and  below  the  mountains,  as  well  as  iht 
great  plains,  west  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  on  the 
Missouri,  would  in  a  very  high  degree  be  suited 
10  its  constitution  and  habits. 

I  have  beard  of  an  idle  project  having  been 
actually  brought  before  the  legislature  of  one  of 
the  states,  and  being  very  gravely  discussed,  fo 
encouraging,  by  law,  the  importation  of  English 
Phesants  and  Kabbits,  and  for  the  sowing  of  scots 
broom,  and  some  of  the  barren  tracts  of  the  siate 
as  a  cover  for  them,  thereby  to  promote  am!  in- 
crease the  sports  of  the  field,  for  the  exercise 
and  amusement  of  the  Gentlemen  Cilize7is.  Why 
should  not  an  eflbit  be  made  to  import  so  valua- 
ble an  animal  as  the  Bactriaji  Camel?  Woidd 
not  the  subject  be  well  worthy  ol  the  combined 
cflorts  of  a  voluntary  association  of  planters,  and 
public  spirited  citizens  to  make  up  a  fund  to  de- 
fray the  expense  of  importing  the  breed  ?  Are 
not  the  general  advantageous  uses,  to  which  the 
Bactrian  Cnwf/ may  be  applied  sufficiently  great, 
and  exten',ive  to  make  the  importation  of  the 
breed  worthy  of  the  serious  attention  of  the  na 
tional  government  ?  Let  not  this  project  be  loo 
hastily  pronounced  chimerical.  Look  over  any 
of  the  well  stocked,  and  cultivated  farms  ol  out 
counlty,  and  inquire,  whence  originally,  came  the 
various  plants,  and  animals,  which  constitute  thei 
comforts,  delights  and  riches  ?  And  a  careful  in- 
vestigation will  show,  that  they  have  been  ga 
thered  froin  every  clime,  and  almost  from  every 
region  of  the  habitable  globe.  Why  not  add  the 
majestic,  long  lived,  placid,  and  valuable  Bactrian 
Camel  to  the  number  of  the  auxiliary  labourers 
and  carriers  for  the  active  citizens  of  this  nation  r 
The  subject  is  worthy  the  attention  of  every 
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honour   to   sign    with    much   esteem 
ibedien'  servant,  A.  W.  PREUSS, 

Sec'ry  to  the  Agr'l  Society  in  Prince  Gcorgi 

County. 


AGRICULTURE. 
T\*ince  George's  Cownty. 

John  S.  Skinnek,  Esq. 

Sir  : —  Being  instructed  by  the  Board  of  the 
Agricultural  Society  in  Prince  George's  County, 
in  consequence  of  an  ofler  you  have  made  to  the 
Vice  President  thereof.  Dr.  JF.  Jl.  naingerfield, 
to  forward  certain  papers  to  you  for  publication 
in  your  very  useful  and  interesting  work,  "  The 
American  Farmer,"  I  take  tlie  liberty,  in  con- 
lormity  to  a  resolution  of  the  committee,  to  trans- 
mit the  addresses  of  the  President  and  Vice  Pre- 
sident herewith,  accompanied  witli  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Lee,  of  Maryland  tract,  on  the  culture  of 
Indian  corn  ;  also  a  report  by  Mr.  IV.  Hebb, 
upon  the  amount  and  value  of  Tobacco  exported 
iiom  this  country. 

I  enclose  you  herewith  an  abstractof  our  laws, 
as  revised  on  the  -1th  of  May,  1318,  and  have  the 


LAWS,  &c. 

Of  the  .igricultural  Society  of  Prince  George's_ 
I    The  Socieiy  shall  be  styled,   The  Agricul- 
tural Society  in  Prince  George's  County,  Mary- 
land. 

n.  The  Society's  attention  shall  be  confined 
to  Agricultural,  and  Rural  affairs  dependent  o 
it. 

III.  The  Society  shall  have  a  President,  a  Vice 
President,  a  standing  Committee  of  three  mem- 
bers, (to  be  named  by  the  President)  a  Secre 
tary,  and  a  Treasurer,  to  be  elected  annually,  bv 
the  tickets  of  a  majority  of  the  members  present 
at  one  of  the  stated  meetings,  in  Octobtr.  The 
(ifTice  ol  Trcsurer  being,  in  the  infancy  of  our 
institution,  too  inconsiderable  to  form  a  separate 
duly,  is  to  be  incorporated  with  that  of  Secretary; 
and,  in  case  of  any  vacancy,  by  death,  resignation, 
or  removal  of  any  of  those  officers,  the  place  may 
iie  supplied  by  a  new  election,  at  the  next  stated 
meeting,  to  serve  the  remainder  o(  the  year. 

IV.  A  quorum  of  business  shall  consist  of  at 
east  five  members,  including  the  President  or 
Vice  President. 

V.  At  all  meetings  of  the  Society,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  exercise  the  usual  duties  of  that  office; 
all  motions  shall  be  addressed  to  him,  and  on  all 
questions  he  shall  collect  and  declare  the  vote. 
In  him  is  vested  power  to  call  to  order,  and  open 
and  close  the  proceedings  ;  he  shall  also,  have 
power  to  call  special  meetings,  and  to  correspond 
with  other  societies  ;  and  in  his  absence  the  same 
duties  are  to  be  performed  by  the  Vice  President 
and  if  it  happen  that  at  any  meeting,  both  Pre- 
sident and  Vice  President  be  absent,  the  majori- 
ty ol  the  members  present  (if  forming  a  quorum) 
choose  a  President  for  that  day. 

VI.  The  Treasurer  shall  keep  the  accounts  in 
the  book  of  the  Society,  and  when  called  upon 
by  the  committee,  produce  them  for  inspection. 
Whenever  his  office  ends,  he  shall  produce  a 
fair  and  regularly  stated  account  of  all  receipts, 
payments,  and  expenditures,  and  deliver  it  toge- 
ther with  those  books  and  all  other  property  of 
the  Society,  into  the  hands  of  his  successor  in 
office. 

VII.  The  Committee  are  to  regulate  and  ma 
nage  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  Society,  to  or- 
der expenditures  to  be  made  when  necessary,  and 
issue  their  order  on  the  Treasurer,  signed  b 
them  jointly.  They  are  also  to  collect  all  useful 
and  curious  information,  to  be  presented  to  the 
body  of  the  Society,  and  to  be  the  depositories  of 
presents  of  animals,  curious  seeds,  utensils  of  late 
invention,  made  to  the  Society  by  individuals  o 
other  associations,  or  acquired  by  purchase  ;  and 
to  render  an  account  to  the  Society  of  the  use 
made  of  them,  for  the  benefit  of  the  members. 

VIII.  The  Secretary  shall  have  in  charge  all 
the  books  and  papers  of  the  Society,  and  keep 
!he  same  in  exact  order.  He  shall  also  register 
all  letters  which  shall  be  written  by  him,  by  or- 
der of  the  President. 

IX.  The  stated  meetings  of  the  Society  shall 
be  on  the  third  Msndays  of  May  and  October,  at 
a  place  selected  by  the  Society  at  each  previous 
meeting. 


sir,  your  X.  The  members  of  the  Society  shall  be  en- 
lilhd  to  the  privilege  of  introducing  such  stran- 
;;crs,  as  auditors  to  the  inceting,  as  are  desirous 
to  become  members  of  the  Society.  The  candi- 
date must  be  proposed  at  the  opening  of  '.he 
meeting,  and  is  to  be  elected  by  a  majority  of  two 
thirds  of  those  present,  in  his  absence,  before  it 
closes.  The  Secretary  then  shall  issue  notice  to 
the  new  member  (if  absent)  of  his  being  elected, 
to  the  following  purport:  "The  Agricultural 
Society  of  Prince  George's  County,  Maryland, 

have,  at  their  semi-annual  meeting  en  the 

last,  elected  you  a  member,  in  testimony  of  their 
confidence  in  your  capacity  and  inclination  to 
promote  the  objects  of  their  institution." 

XI.  For  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  necessa- 
ry expense  of  the  Society  for  paper,  books,  and 
postage,  and  to  create  a  fund  (or  other  contin- 
gencies and  objects,  every  member  shall  annu- 
ally pay  to  the  Treasurer  a  contribution  of  one 
dollar.  This  contribution  shall  be  considered  as 
due  and  payable  at  or  before  their  first  stated 
meeting  in  the  year,  and  at  the  second  meeting 
the  Treasurer  shall  lay  before  the  Committee  a 
list  of  the  members,  specifying  who  have  and  who 
have  not  paid  their  contribution,  and  if,  after 
twelve  months'  arrear,  any  member  still  remains 
indebted  for  his  contribution,  such  member  snail, 
after  deinand  for  payment  has  been  personally 
made  on  him  by  the  Treasurer,  be  considered  as 
withdrawing  from  the  Society,  and  be  no  longer 
deemed  a  member  of  it,  and  the  same  shall  be 
entered  on  the  minutes. 

XII.  When  any  new  rule,  or  alteration  in  old 
ones,  is  proposed,  the  same  is  to  be  entered  on 
the  minutes  and  considered  by  the  Society  at 
the  next  meeting,  and  if  two  thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers agree,  then  to  pass  into  a  law. 


PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

I  much  regret  that  experienced  and  successful 
farmers  are  so  diffident  that  they  decline  adding 
to  the  general  stock  of  agricultural  information, 
by  imparting  the  results  of  their  practice.  That 
every  one  of  us  may  be  excited  to  contribute  his 
portion  to  benefit  his  neighbours  and  his  coun- 
try, I  will  commence  this  address  with  an  extract 
from  Israelis'  admirable  work,  entitled,  Literary 
Characters 

"  I  have  said,  that  authors  produce  their  use- 
fulness though  their  good  is  not  of  immediate 
application,  and  sometimes  unvalued  by  their 
own  generation.  On  this  occasion,  the  name  of 
Evelyn  always  occurs  to  me.  While  Britain  re- 
tains her  awful  name  among  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, the  Syiva  of  Evelyn  will  endure  with  her 
triumphant  oaks.  In  the  third  edition  of  tha; 
work,  the  heart  of  the  Patriot  exults  a  its  re- 
sult, he  tells  Charles  the  first,  how  many  millions 
of  timber  trees,  besides  infinite  others,  have  been 
propagated  and  planted  by  the  instigation  of  this 
work.  It  was  an  author  in  his  studious  retreat, 
who,  casting  a  prophetic  eye  on  the  age  we  live 
in,  secured  the  late  victories  of  our  naval  sove- 
reignty— inquire  at  the  admiralty  and  they  will 
tell  you  that  it  was  with  the  oaks  that  the  genius 
of  Evelyn  planted." 

The  same  character  existed  in  Franco  when 
De  Serres,  in  1599,  composed  a  work  on  the 
cultivation  of  mulberry  trees,  in  reference  to  the' 


art  of  raising  silk  worms. 


He  Ltught  his  fellow 
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Clll^t■l.b  :  .,u!i-.-rt  a  leat  inlo  isilk,  to  become  the 
representative  of  g'jUl.  1  lately  received  a  me- 
dal, recently  struck  in  remembrance  of  De 
Serres,  by  the  V^'ricultural  Society  of  the  depart- 
ment of  tiie  Seine. 

This  act  of  gratitude,  in  commemoration  of  the 
usefulness  of  be  Serres,  will,  I  hope  be  imitated 
in    this   country.     We    have    too   long  erected 
statu:  s  and  struck   medals,  only  to  transmit  to 
posterity  an  admiration  of  heroes  : 
«  Wlio  heap'd  ilic  plain  with  mountains  of  the 
"dead." 
And  we  have  too  long  neglected  the  benefactoib 
of  the  human  race,  who  have  improved  the  cul 
livation  of  our  soil,  and  caused  abundance. 

That  wood   is  becoming  scarce   and  dear,  h 
now   the   subject   oi    general   conversation  ;  we 
ought  therefore  to  begin  planting  with  Evelyn'- 
foresight.     Were  we  to  plant  Locusts,  Chesnuts 
Cherry  trees,  Persimmons  and  others  of  quick 
growth  along  oui  fences,  they  would  ;;iovv  wiKi- 
out  any  loss  of  ground,  and  amply  repay  us  for 
a  little  trouble  in  ihc  autumn,  when  we  can  most 
conveniently   spare  hands.     'I'hese  irees  would 
not  only  be  an  ornament,  but  would  shelter  our 
fields  from  the  drying  winds  which  are  injurious 
to  our  crops.     My  best  turnips  were  producec' 
last  year,  near  a  hedge.     In  England,  every  field 
is  sheltered  by  hedges,  and    their  v.- heat  crops 
average  25  or  27  bushels  an  acre.     In  this  coun 
try,  we  seem  still  to  reiain  the  aversion  of  origi 
nal  settlers  to  woods,  and  pride  ourselves  on  hav- 
ing lands  cleared  of  every  tree.     I  have  planted 
this  year,  about  three  hundred  trees,  and  in  ten 
years,  they  will  be  worth  four  or  five  dollars  each 
not   five  m  a  hundred  have  failed  ;  I  mean  to 
continue  planting  an  equal  number  every  year 
Ii  may  be  said  thai  I  shall  not  live  to  benefit  by 
them,  but  I  enjoy  the  thought  that  my  aucces 
sors  will  mention  with  affection,  that  I  reared  the 
trees  which  aftords  them  shade,  or  gives  thena 
tVuit — nay,  if  I  wished  to  sell  my  reireat,  its  va- 
lue would  be  greatly  enhanced  by  my  trees.     In 
England,  the  wood  of  an  estate,  is  always  sold 
separately,  every  tree  being  valued  i-.s  so  much 
ready  money. 

Tiiink  how  advantageous  it  must  be,  to  have 
locust  trees  ready  for  rails,  all  along  our  fences. 
We  might  s?.y  with  Dr.  Watson,  the  Bishop  of 
Landaff",  that  our  ov/n  foresight  and  industry,  had 
created  a  fortune  for  our  children,  exclusive  cf 
the  arable  land.  If  we  had  trees  along  our 
fences,  they  would  claim  our  attention  as  we  went 
over  our  farms,  and  we  would  expedite  and  im- 
prove the  growth  by  trimming  them.; 

I  have  thanked  Mr.  Crawford,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  in  the  name  of  our  Society,  for 
his  exertions,  to  introduce  all  kinds  of  valuable 
seeds  from  abroad,  and  I  have  requested  him  to 
desire  the  captains  of  vessels,  to  bring  plants  ol 
the  Italian  chcsnut,  that  they  may  be  engrafted 
on  our  own. 

I  recommend  the  subject  particularly  to  your 
attention,  as  the  rapidly  increasing  city  in  our 
neighbourhood,  causes  a  great  consumption  of 
wood,  which  I  have  perceived  much  diminished 
even  during  my  short  residence  in  Prince 
George's  county. 

Evelyn  recommends  the  loppings  and  leaves 
of  Elms  dried  in  the  sun,  as  a  great  relief  to  cat- 
tle, when  lodder  is  dear,  and  he  says,  that  Ihey 
are  preferred  by  cattle  to  oats.    The  Hertford- 


hire  people.  Ml  his  tune,  gathered  them  in  sacks, 
on  purpose  lor  c.ittle  and  swine. 

I  have  already  quoted  Sir  Humphrey  Davy's 
remark,  that  apple  trees  yielding  apples  of 
particular  kind,  became  exiinct  after  a  certain 
period.  Let  each  of  us  sow  seeds  to  make  a 
nursery  of  apple  irees,  by  which  means  vve  shall 
obtain  a  variety  of  fruit,  and  some  may  surpass 
even  the  Newtown  pippins,  which  form  now  a 
considerable  article  of  exportation. 

I  am  sorry  that  my  anticipation  of  a  great  fall 
in  the  price  of  cotton,  has  been  realised,  and  I 
nuch  fear,  that  the  price  of  tobacco  will  be 
much  reduced  after  next  year. 

Mr.  Crawford,  has  estimated  the  exports  ol 
cotton  last  year,  at  31,000,00u 

And  of  i'ob.icco,  at  about  10,000,000 

And  of  wheat,  flour,  &;c.  at  about         12,000,000 


Making  53,000,000 

Out  of  our  whole  exports  of  73,000,000,  these 
three    articles     have     fallen     in     value,    about 
20,000,000  ;  we   ought  therefore,  to  pay  our  at 
teniion  to  a  variety  of  new  articles,  vvnich  may 
afford  a  profit. 

It  IS  stated,  in  a  nevvspaner,  that  the  seed  of 
pumpkins,  makes  very  good  oil,  I  hope  that 
some  of  us  will  ascertain  this  by  experiment 
Tne  writer  says,  an  acre  of  ground  of  Indian 
corn,  will  nevertheless  produce  50,000  pounds  of 
pumpkins,  containing  2000  pounds  of  seed,  and 
:hat  the  seed  will  produce  200  gallons  of  oil 
worth  about  a  dollar  per  gallon.  Should  this 
prove  unexaggeraied,  we  may  rejoice,  that  when 
lobacco  falls  very  low,  we  may  have  so  profita 
b!e  an  article,  so  easily  produced. 

Opium,  I  think  might  be  advantageously  cul- 
tivated in  cur  country,  as  the  poppy*  suits  our 
climate.     In  India,  the  contractor  supplies  th 
East  India  Company  with  opium,  at  much  less 


**  The  magic  operation  of  opium,  derived  from 
this  interesting  plant,  on  the  mind,  is  beautifully 
lescribed  in  JDarwin's  Loves  of  the  Plants,  be 
ginning  thus  : 

"  Sopha'd  on  silk,  amid  her  charm-built  towers, 
Her  meads  of  asphodel,  and  amaranth  bowers, 
Where  sleep  and  silence  guard  the  soft  abodes. 
In  sullen  apathy  Papaver  ncds. 
Faint  o'er  her  couch  in  scintillating  streams 
Pass  the  thin  forms  of  Fancy  and  of  dreams ; 
Froze  by  enchantment  on  the  velvet  ground, 
Fair  youths  and  beauteous  ladies  glitter  round  : 
On  crystal  pedestals  they  seem  to  sigh. 
Bend  the  meek  knee,  and  lift  the  imploring  eye. 


than  a  dollar  per  pouiiil,  if  my  memory  ooes  not 
iail  me.  The  ruUivlitor  who  sells  to  the  con- 
tt'actor,  pays  ground  rent  about  1 8  dollars  per 
acre,  and  he  is  also  cheated  in  weight.  Little 
children  collect  the  milk,  which  exudes  from  in- 
cisions made  in  the  poppy's  head.  The  seed 
produces  a  very  fine  oil,  wiLhout  any  narcotic 
quality,  which  is  good  for  the  table,  and  also  pre- 
tcrabU;  to  all  others  for  white  paint.  My  i)hysi- 
cian  in  Asia,  always  produced  opium  from  my 
garden,  to  make  his  own  laudanum,  as  he  said, 
tiiat  laudanum  produced  from  purchased  opium, 
differed  in  de;-irees  of  strength,  on  account  of 
the  adulteration  of  opium,  and  consequently  a 
prescription  of  20  or  50  would  have  difierent  de- 
grees of  strength.  The  wholesale  price  of 
opium  is  now  seven  dollars  per  pound.  If  each 
farmer  made  only  one  pound  in  his  garden,  the 
whole  produce  would  almost  amount  to  the  value 
of  our  tobacco. 

I  was  pleased  with  my  crop  of  turnips  last 
year,  although  1  sowed  much  too  late,  for  as  po- 
tatoes hiiled,  they  enabled  me  to  feed  my  cattle 
and  ho.;s,  through  the  v,/inter.  This  year,  I  am 
preparuig  my  ground  better.  Tlie  manure  my 
cattle  produced,  has  been  of  great  service,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  tnat  my  arable  land,  will  in  two 
years,  be  capable  of  producing  double  what  it 
did.  At  the  first  hearing  of  this,  the  mind  cal- 
culates only  a  double  profit  to  a  farmer,  but 
really  his  profit  is  more  than  quadrupled.  Sup- 
pose the  expense  of  seed,  of  plouglnng.  Sec.  to 
be  tv/o,  and  the  farmer  realises  one  third  more ; 
if  this  crop  is  doubled,  he  obtains  four  from  two, 
and  his  estate  will  be  annually  improving.* 
When  I  first  purchased  my  farm,  I  was  ignorant 
of  the  different  qualities  of  soil,  but  have  from 
experience  determined  never  to  cultivate  a  poor 
soil,  without  previous  manuring.  Expense 
and  vexation  must  always  be  the  result  of  tilling 
exhausted  land.  Again  let  me  recommend  deep 
ploughing,  it  throws  up  new  soil  to  be  mellowed 
by  winter  frosts,  and  enables  rain  to  penetrate  low. 
My  neighbour,  Mr.  Tolson,  sets  us  all  a  good 
example,  and  exhibits  abundant  harvests. 

Our  horses  and  our  oxen,  are  too  small  to  do 
good  work.  I  expect  every  day  a  bull  and  two 
cows,  which  will  1  hope,  improve  the  breed  of 
our  cattle. 

I  wish  very  much  for  tracts  upon  the  different 
kinds  of  corn  and  of  potatoes.  I  left  some  pota- 
toes in  my  ground  last  fall,  for  experiment  sake, 
and  am  gratified  by  finding  that  they  have  all 
come  up  ;  these  will  give  me  a  good  supply  du- 


*  e  «  •  • 

By  the  same  author  we  are  told,  that  the  Poppy 
las  many  males,  many  females.  The  plants  of 
his  class  are  almost  all  of  them  poisonous  ;  the 
finest  opium  is  procured  by  wounding  the  heads 
of  large  poppies  with  a  three-edged  knife,  and 
tying  "muscle-shells  to  them  to  catch  the  drops. 
In  small  quantities  it  exhilarates  the  mind,  raises 
the  passions,  and  envigorates  the  body  ;  in  large 
ones  it  is  succeeded  by  intoxication,  languor, 
stupor  and  death.  It  is  customary  in  India  for  a 
messenger  to  travel  above  a  hundred  miles  with- 
out rest  or  food,  except  an  appropriated  bit  of 
opium  for  himself,  and  a  larger  one  for  his  horse 
at  certain  stages.  The  emaciated  and  dccrepid 
appearance,  with  the  ridiculous  and  idiotic  ges 
tuies  of  the  opium  eaters  in  Constantinople,  is 
well  described  in  the  Memoirs  of  Baron  de  Ton 


For  Mrs.  O'Niel's  beautiful  ode,  celebrating 
the  praises  and  the  powers  of  the  poppy,  we  refer 
the  reader  to  the  following  number. 

Jiri.  Ant.  Farmer. 

*  By  this  calculation  it  is  evidently  more  ad- 
vantageous to  have  half  your  hands  hauling  ma- 
nure, and  to  cultivate  only  half  your  ground,  be- 
cause you  will  have  an  equal  crop,  with  less  ex- 
penditure of  seed,  and  your  accumulation  of  ma- 
nure, will  be  an  increase  of  capital. — I  am  so  cer- 
tain of  this,  that  I  expect  to  make  my  land,  really 
worth  S200  per  acre,  by  augmented  productive- 
ness. In  Virginia,  the  average  wheat  crop,  is 
from  5  to  10  bushels  per  acre,  as  labour  is  dear- 
er in  this  country  than  in  Great  Britain,  it  is  the 
more  important  to  cultivate  less  and  produce 
more. 
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ring  lia:vi.sl  ;  tlic  small  ones  returned  to  the 
qrouiid,  alier  seleclinj;  the  large  ones  in  auuimn, 
will  tluis  produce  an  early  crop,  without  trouble 
Sljould  this  mode  be  a  novel  one,  it  being  thus 
imparud,  may  prove  ust-ful  to  inany.f 

1  hasten  to  conclude,  being  conscious  that  com 
munications  upon  larmi'ig,  must  appear  of  little 
value  lu  tobacco  plaiiiers,  who  convert  their  mea- 
dows, and  even  their  gardens  to  that  herb  wluc!' 
enables  one  hand  to  produce  from  six  hundred 
to  a  thoi)s;ind  dollars  per  annum. 

My  desire  is,  to  suggest  what  may  prove  pro- 
fitable, vlien  a  superabundance  of  any  one  article, 
will,  by  a  reduction  of  price,  induce  us  to  give 
attention  to  some  others  of  benefit  to  ourselves, 
and  to  the  coinmunitv.  Our  time  of  meeting 
enables  me  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  pros- 
pect of  an  abundant  harvest. 

FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

HEDGING .¥0.  2. 

Having  been  led  a  little  off  the  inquiry,  into 
the  subject  of  the  best  material  for  fencing,  by 
endeavouring  to  describe  some  of  the  difterent 
kinds  of  thorn,  most  in  use  for  nedges  ;  I  shall 
now  compare  that  of  ;/«i6er,  which  is  the  genera! 
article  of  fencing,  with  that  of  a  living  thorn. 
Timber  is  made  into  fencing  in  various  modes, 
according  to  the  convenience  or  fancy  of  the 
owner ;  some  kinds  are  more  durable  than  others, 
and  It  is  not  in  every  case  that  durable  timber 
can  be  had;  therefore,  such  as  we  have,  must  be 
made  use  of,  and  a'considerable  portion  ol  labour 
is  necessary  to  prepare  it  for  the  purpose,  whe- 
ther of  a  durable  kind  or  not ;  all  is  jicrishablt: 
in  its  nature  sooner  or  later,  which  oui^ht  never 
to  be  1  )St  sight  of  in  making  the  comparative 
estimate,  either  with  stone,  or  a  quick-set  hedge, 
(more  upon  stone  hereafter.)  Thorn  is  the  best 
material  for  a  living  fence  ;  it  seems  lo  have  been 
formed  by  the  Great  Author  of  all  our  comforts, 
for  the  purpose  of  hedging,  and  as  hedging  was 
in  use  at  an  early  period,  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  l;ie  tliorn  was  made  use  of,  especially 
when  we  consider  its  advantages,  above  every 
other  shrub  that  has  been  brought  into  use.  It 
never  aspires  to  be  classed  with  the  limber  of  the 
forest,  but  keeps  always  within  the  reach  of  con- 
trol and  management.  If  planted  wlien  young 
into  rows  for  that  purpose, and  afterwards  neglect- 
ed, (wbicli  is  often  the  case,)  until  it  rises  to  the 
common  height,  10  or  12  feet,  and  in  that  natural 
shape  and  erect  attitude,  it  then  becomes  cum- 
bersome and  unpleasing  in  appearance  by  ob- 
structing a  view  of  the  farm.  It  may  be  cut  off 
at  a  proper  season  near  lo  the  ground,  and  the 
cluster  of  young  shoots  that  each  slump  will 
aff(jrd,  will  be  sufficient,  in  two  or  three  years,  to 


foi  m  a  hedge,  in  atiy  uther  mode  of  training  which 
the  owner  may  choose.  Should  an  error  happen 
in  his  first  attempt,  in  the  manner  or  form  of 
training,  the  subject  is  not  p;(St  recovery  ;  it  may 
iie  cut  away  a  second  or  a  third  time,  ami  so  on, 
the  royt  continuing  good,  so  far  as  the  writer  has 
seen  experiments  made,  which  were  mostly  with 
le  cock-spur  kind;  though  he  has  reason  lo  l)e- 


It  is  also  reasonable,  tliat  a  hedge  should  have 
the  full  benefit  of  .5««  and  air.  as  will  be  shown 
hereafter,  by  removing  every  obstruction  to  tiiat 
enjoyment. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  a  wooden  fence  will 
decay  also,  in  a  situation  v.'here  the  freedom  of 
ur  is  obstructed  by  bushes,  briars,  or  any  rub- 
bisli,  so  certain  to  prevail  where  alttiition  iswant- 


licve  the  other  kinds  will  bear  a  like  treatment,  ing  to  keep  hedge  rows  or  fence  rows  clear  from 


if  necessary.  All  are  lena<'.ious  of  life,  and  al 
though  they  grow  more  luxuriant  in  a  good  soil 
>  et  tncy  will  live  on  the  most  unproductive  clay. 

The  writer  has  observed' some  scattering  stock 
that  were  originally  planted  on  the  side  of  a  pub- 
lic road,  now  a  turnpike,  as  if  intended  for  a 
hedge,  but  now  entirely  neglected ;  the  cutting 
down  of  the  road  by  travelling,  left  those  stocks  on 
ihe  brink  of  a  clay  bank,  witliout  soil  or  any  kind 
of  culture,  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
northern  blast ;  at  least  for  fil'ty  years  having  a 
northern  exposure,  and  no  visible  change  has  oc 
curred  that  can  be  recollecud  ;  they  arc  yet 
living,  and  as  likely  to  continue  as  they  were  half 
a  century  past. — This  is  menlioncd  lo  show  the 
constitutional  duration  under  the  most  steril  cir- 
cumstances, and  I  might,  if  necessary,  note  divers 
■Jthers  of  similar  duration,  hoping  it  may  be  sut- 
ficieiit  lo  remove  that  deep  rooted  prejudice 
which  has  got  possession  of  some  minds  respect 
ing  its  durability  ;  this  unfavourable  conclusion 
liaving  no  doubt  taken  place  from  seeing  certain 
portions  or  spots  in  hedges  that  have  failed  and 
become  dead,  without  tracing  out  the  cause, 

Tlie  writer  has  known  several  insiances,  from 
some  local  cause  ;  the  walnut  or  cedar  trees  grow 

ng  in  the  vicinity  of  a  hedge,  is  sure  to  cause 
decline  in  the  part  near  to  it,  and  ultimately  death 
will  follow  if  the  cause  is  not  removed.  It  is 
thought  to  be  the  farina  of  the  cedar,  but  the 
walnut  has  produced  the  effect  before  it  arrived 
to  that  stale  of  maturity  as  to  produce  farina.  Il 
has  been  well  ascertained,  iliac  the  difTerent  kinds 
of  thorn  have  all  been  killed  by  those  particular 
enemies,  and  probably  lliere  may  be  others  equal 
ly  pernicious,  if  observed* 


pestiferous  productions. 


t  The  Soiling  system  I  must  again  and  again 
recommend,  as  most  economical  and  most  pro- 
fitable.    It   pained   me  to  sec  my  neighbour's  life  and  vigour,  to  many  other  individuals  of  the 


A  work  might  perhaps  be  wriitcn  on  the 
ANTIPATHY  of  Plants,  qviite  as  useful,  if  not  as  in- 
resting  as  Darv/in's  "  Loves  of  the  Pla?ils"  if 
undertaken  by  a  writer  possessing  his  genius  and 
his  erudition.  Numerous  are  the  facts  which 
might  be  collected,  and  curious  the  deductions  tliat 
would  follow,  from  thf  united  labours  of  the  Bo- 
tanist and  the  Chemist.  They  might  even  inform 
us,  for  example,  nohij  it  is,  that,  according  lo  the 
authority  of  our  correspondent,  the  same  Ihorn 
which  strikes  its  hardy  root  and  flourishes  in  the 
most  barren  soil,  will  sicken  and  die  in  the  rich- 
est loam  at  the  approach  of  the  -ivalnut,  whose 
shade  and  countenance,  arc  known  to  contribute 


cattle  ruiiiiing  over  60  or  80  acies,  nearly  one 
1  of  his  farm,  destroying  all  vegetation,  and 
/ing  their  manure  only  lo  be  exhaled.  Sup- 
ipo^j  the  la'id  worth  40  dols.  per  acre,  the  iiiter- 
lesl  will  iiniount  lo  192  dols.  and  I  am  convinced 
the  grass  thus  checked  in  the  spring,  did  not  pro- 
iduce  as  murh  food,  whilst  his  field  is  deteriorat- 
ing. H-id  he  confined  his  cattle  in  a  small  com- 
pass, and  mowed  i-rass  and  carried  it  lothem,  his 
land  would  not  liavc  been  impoverished,  and  he 
might  have  collected  manure  to  enrich  it. 


vegetable  kingdom. 

Nothing  is  better  known,  than  that  almost  all 
the  productions  which  engage  the  care  and  give 
profit  to  the  labour  of  the  Husbandman,  prosper 
highly  in  the  presence  of  the  locust  tree,  while 
the  chcsnut  oak,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  car- 
ry about  it,  like  Godwin's  famous  Misanthro/ic, 
"  an  atmosphere  of  repulsion,"  beyond  which  no 
vegetable  ever  dares  pcneiralc  ;  within  its  sour 
iud  unkindly  presence  no  vegetation  is  seen  to 
flourish.     A  scientific  inquiry  having  for  its  ob- 


ject the  cases  and  causes  of  vegetable  hostility, 
tuighi  lead  to  useful  discoveries  in  practical  ag- 
riculture— it  might  show  for  instance,  w  hy  it  is 
that  certain  grain  crojjs  answer  better  ihan  others 
as  a  sheltering  crop  for  certain  grasses,  and  vice 
versa — It   miglit  lead  to  the  discovery,   that  ihe 
falling  of  certain  fruit  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
presence  of  some  hostile  tree,  instead  of  being  at- 
tributed to  other  causes— and  saving  from  errors, 
as  to  causes,  of  course  il  would  save  us  from  nu- 
merous errors  in  the  application  of  remedies — 
Such  an  inquiry  might  develope  facts  as  regards 
he   repugnance   of  various   vegetables  to  each 
01  her  that  would  even  lead  us  no  longer  to  regard 
as  fabulous,  t'le  eNistence  of  that  famous  tree  in 
lie  plains  of  ./izi'a — '.vhere 
" — No  spicy  nutmeg  scents  the  vernal  gales. 
Nor  towering  plantain  sluides  the  mid-day  vales; 
No  urassy  mantle  hides  tlie  sahle  hills; 
No  floweiy  chaplet  crnwns  the  tnckiing  rills  ; 
Nor  tufted  my^s,  nor  leathery  lichen  creeps 
In  lussec  tapestry  o'er  the  crumbling  steeps. 
— No  step  retreating,  on  the  sand  impress'd. 
Invites  the  visit  of  a  second  guest; 
No  refluent  fin  liic  unpeopled  stream  divides, 
Nor  revolanc  pinion  cleaves  fhe  airy  tides ; 
No  handed  moles,  n<A-  beaked  worms  return. 

That  mining  pass  the  irremeable  bourn 

Fierce  in  dread  silence  on  the  blasted  heath 
Fell  Upas  sits,  the  Hydra  'I'ree  of  death. 
Lo!  I'l-om  one  root,  the  envenom'd  soil  below, 
A  thousand  vegetative  serpents  grow, 
In  shining  rays  the  sca!ey  monster  spreads 
O'ev  ten  square  leagues  his  fair-diverging  heads ; 
Or  in  one  trunk  entwists  his  tangled  form, 
Looks  o'er  the  clouds,  and  hisses  in  the  storm. 
Stecp'd  in  fell  poison,  as  his  sharp  tetth  part, 
A  thousand  tongues  in  quick  vibration  dart ; 
Snatch  the  proud  Eagle  towering  o'er  the  heath. 
Or  pounce  the  Uoii,  as  he  stalks  beneath ; 
Or  strew,  as  marshall'd  hosts  contend  in  vain, 
With  human  skeletons  the  whiten'd  plain. 
— Chain'd  at  his  foot  two  scion-demons  dwell, 
Breathe  the  faint  hiss,  or  try  the  shriller  yell ; 
Rise,  fluttering  in  the  air  on  callow  wings. 
And  aim  at  insect-prey  their  little  stings. 
So  time's  strong  arms  with  sweeping  scythe  erase 
Art's  cumberous  works,  and  empires  from  theirbase: 
While  each  young  Hour  its  sickle  fine  employs, 
And  crops  the  sweet  buds  of  domestic  joys!" 

.Veil)  York,  June  ^6,  1S19. 
John  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir — Among  the  important  causes  which 
are  contributing  to  the  display  and  cultivation  of 

r  internal  resources,  I  must  include  the  salu- 
tary influence  of  your  excellent  Agiicultural 
Journal — '  The  .American  Tarmer.'  We  have 
long  wanted  papers  in  this  country,  exclusively 
devoted  to  those  great  and  fundamental  branches 
of  industry  and  enterprise,  which  sustain  the 
greatness,  the  grandeur,  and  the  power  of  em- 
pires. Such  publications  have  produced  great 
effects  in  Europe;  they  will  produce  consequen- 
ces of  still  more  moment  here,  because,  the  field 
of  improvement  is  more  vast  and  fertilCj  Ihnn 
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&n\  nation,  beyond  the  waters,  has  ever  present 
eci; 

You  have  congratulated  me,  upon  the  bold  and 
munificent  policy  wliicli  distinguishes  the  state  of 
N.  Y.  at  the  present  period,  in  advancing  the  im- 
provement of  her  internal  trade,  her  agriculturt 
her  manufactures,  and  her  arts  and  sciences.   All 
your  feelmgs  in  this  respect,  are  ardently  recipro 
Gated  by  me  ;  and  as  a  lestimony  of  my  sincerity, 
1  shall  now  communicate  to  you  some  facts  in  re 
lation  to  a  great  and  stupendous  work,  in  the  vi 
cinity  of  this  city,  which   deserves  to  be  ranked 
with  our  Canals  ;  our  Board  of  Agriculture,  and 
other  objects  of  public  utility — I  refer  to  the  re 
claiming  of  more   than   four  thousand  acres  of 
salt  marsh,  a  meadow,  which  we  know  here  by 
the  name  of  <  SWARTOUT'S  MEADOWS.' 

About  four  years  ago,  three  gentlemen  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  General  John  Swahtout, 
General  Robert  Swartout,  the  present  navy 
agent,  and  their  brother,  Samuel  Swaiitout, 
Esq.  purchased  two  tracts  ot  salt  marsh,  includ- 
ing four  thousand  two  hundred  acres,  part  of  the 
tract  lying  at  Hobocken,  and  a  part  at  Newark. 
The  ground  when  first  purchased,  was  apparent- 
ly of  little  value,  being  covered,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, by  water,  and  subject  to  the  perpetual  in- 
undation of  the  tides.  It  was  so  sunken  and 
spongy,  that  a  person  could  scarcely  be  sustained 
in  walking  upon  it.  It  produced  nothing  but 
wild  salt  grass  and  appeared  uncongenial  to  va- 
luable vegetation.  The  bold  and  hazardous  de- 
sign of  reclaiming  these  grounds,  was  viewed  by 
the  public  as  a  visionary  scheme,  whose  result 
would  be  a  complete  failure  in  the  attempt,  and 
a  loss  of  labour  and  money.  Tlie  proprietors 
were,  however,  gentlemen  of  fortune  and  enter- 
prise, and  commenced  the  great  work  with  zeal 
and  resolution,  and  have  now  convinced  the  pub- 
lic, that  their  imputed  dreams  will  eventuate  in 
solid  realities. 

A  few  days  since,  I  visited  these  meadows  out 
of  curiosity,  and  was  astonished  at  the  grand  and 
cheering  prospect  which  they  now  exhibit.  The 
proprietors  have  made  seven  and  a  half  miles  of 
embankment,  which  is  sixteen  feet  wide  at  the 
base,  and  five  feet  high,  and  one  hundred  and 
iwenltj  miles  of  di/c/i,  of  different  depth  and 
width  !  Thirteen  hundred  acres  are  completely 
reclaimed,  and  the  soil  so  firm  and  solid,  that 
armies  might  contend  upon  it,  and  chariots  be 
driven  over  it  with  safety.  The  remaining  part 
of  the  meadow  is  in  a  state  of  rapid  improvement, 
and  will  soon  be  in  a  complete  state  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  grov/ing  of  crops.  Four  hundred 
tons  of  excellent  hay  v/cre  cut  upon. them  last 
season,  and  in  many  places,  the  production  was 
as  great  as  five  tons  to  the  acre.  Forty  acres  in 
one  place,  is  nov/  covered  with  the  most  superioi 
rye,  and  fields  of  corn,  oats,  and  wheat,  are  flou- 
rishing in  luxuriance,  where  but  a  short  time 
since,  nothing  appeared  but  the  wild  sea  grass. 
and  a  dreary  receptacle  for  insects,  reptiles,  anrl 
water-fowl.  All  the  vegetables  which  grow  in 
the  vicinity  of  New  York,  can  be  cultivated  here 
to  advantage — such  as  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats. 
corn,  hemp,  fiax,  peas,  beans,  potatoes,  turnips., 
beats,  carrots,  &;c.  In  one  place,  I  saw  half  an 
acre  of  excellent  asparagus,  and  on  another  spo 
a  beautiful  nursery  of  young  locust-trees.  Thi 
future  value  of  these  meailows,  is  indeed  beyond 


calculation.      Consider  for  a  niomem,  ihe   ra|)id 
i^rowth  of  oor  city  ;  the  thousands  who  are  an 
uually  addt  d  to  our  population,  and  the  high  pric< 
if  vegetables  in  our  market;  consider  the  vas: 
depot,   w   ich    New  Yoik  will  form,   when  the 
commerce  of  our  great  lakes,  and  the  commerr 
of  the  ocean,  shall  form   the  emporium    of  ex- 
change at  the  mouth   of  the    Hudson,  and  thtn 
calculate  the  value  of  more  than  four  thousand 
acres  o!  land,  as  fertile  as  any  in  the  world,  will) 
in  the  view  of  the  spires  and  domes  of  our  me 
tropolis — and  with  me,  I  think  you  will  say,  who 
can  tell  its  worth  !     I  am  not  seduced  from  rea- 
son, by  the  visions  of  speculation 

One  fact  deserves  particular  mention,  eighty 
five  cows,  are  now  kept  upon  these  marshes,  and 
the   milk   daily  brought  to  our  city,  in  a  purer 
state  than  is  usually  sold.     It  is  sold  two  pence 
per  quart  cheaper  than  milk  is  generally  furnish 
ed,  and  this  is  producing  a  general  reduction  of 
the  price.     Should  this  reduction  become  uni- 
versal, and  admitting  that  there  are  six  in  eac 
family  in  our  city,  and  that  each  family  consumes 
a  quart  of  milk  per  day,  and  the  annual  saving 
to    the    community,   in   this   one    article  alone, 
would  be  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
Prom  three  to  five  hundred  cows  could  be  easily 
fed  here. 

The  improvement  of  these  meadows  presents 
another  important  consideration.  Draining  and 
embankment,  are  but  little  understood  by  the 
people  of  this  country.  Our  vast  and  vacant  re 
gions  of  fertile  lands,  at  the  west  and  the  south, 
have  precluded  the  necessity  of  that  rigid  culti 
vation  of  waste  lands,  apparent  over  the  face  of 
Europe. — As  population,  however,  clusters  upon 
our  seaboard  and  upon  the  borders  of  our  great 
rivers,  the  expediency  of  convening  such  lands 
to  value  and  fertility,  increases.  By  many  intel 
ligent  men,  it  has  been  calculated,  that  should 
all  tlie  marshes,  and  meadow  lands  of  New  Eng- 
land, be  drained  and  embanked,  where  necessary, 
that  she  could  sustain  twice  her  present  popu- 
lation. Whether  this  be  correct  or  not,  if  the 
eastern  states  become,  as  they  will,  a  great  ma- 
nufacturing country,  the  calculation  applies  to 


ed  b\  making  the  embankiiu'iit  at  a  i  oiiaiiierable 
distance  from  the  great  body  ol  water  to  be  ex- 
cluded, and  having  none  on  either  side  of  it.  No 
difficulty  will  ever  be  felt  from  these  little  ani- 
inals  of  toil  and  enterprise,  if  the  same  plan  is 
adopted. 

In  cutting  channels  or  ditches,  it  has  been 
found  most  expedient  to  have  the  sides  slope 
more  than  is  usually  the  case,  coming  to  a  point 
and  forming  an  obtuse  ang'ie  at  the  bottom.  In 
this  way  the  ditches  cleanse  themselves. 

During  one  year,  one  liundied  and  eighty-five 
men  were  daily  employed  in  improving  the  New- 
ark and  Hoboken  meadows  ;  and  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  the  proprietors,  that  they  can  now 
drain  and  embank  at  an  expense  one  thiid  less 
than  they  could  when  they  commenced  tliat  mag- 
nificent work — so  much  for  the  lessons  of  expe- 
rience and  observation  i 

The  soil  of  these  meadows  is  a  rich,  black 
loam,  vvhich  appears  to  have  been  formed  by 
deposits  from  the  ocean,  and  the  long  and  repeat- 
ed decay  of  vegetable  matter.  There  has  been 
a  wet!  sunk  forty  feet,  and  the  soil  appears  still 
the  same.  The  surface  of  t!ie  soil  rises  as  you 
go  from  the  interior  towards  the  ocean,  and  is  the 
highest  near  the  edge  ol  the  water.  The  same 
circumstance  occurs  in  viewing  the  marshes  of 
England. 

Draining  and  embankment  are  of  greatimpor- 
tance  in  Europe.  The  m.oors  of  Holland,  and  the 
bogs  of  Ireland,  have  long  been  recognized  as  at) 
evidence  of  the  fact.  In  England,  this  method  of 
improving  lands  subject  to  inundation,  has  been 
carried  to  a  great  extent.  It  was  even  com- 
menced in  England  by  the  Romans.  The  Sax- 
ons carried  it  to  a  considerable  extent.  At  an 
early  period  in  G.  Britain,  when  lands  were 
wrested  from  the  sea,  it  was  called  "  inning."  In 
the  days  of  Edward  I,  Edward  II,  Elizabeth, 
James  I,  Charles  I,  and  Charles  II,  as  well  as  in 
the  days  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  draining  and 
embankment  of  lands  was  made  the  subject  of 
Parliamentary  concern,  and  important  acts  of 
Parliament  passed  on  the  subject.  The  Bedford 
level,  which  takes  its  name  from  being  drained 


them  with  great  force.  Within  the  vicinity  ofunder  the  direction  of  Francis,  Earl  of  Bedford, 
the  ci'v  of  New-York,  there  are  fifty  thousand,cov\\.&ms  300,000  acres,  Romney  Marsh  includes 
acres  of  waste  land,  similar  to  Swartout's  Mea-|a  tract  of  land  of  more  than  forty  thousand  acres, 
dows.     Is  not  the  act  of  draining  and  embank- Guilford  Marsh  contains  between  three  and  four 

thousand.     The  Dymchurch  Wall,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Kent,  is  an   immense  embankment,  and 


ment  tiereof  of  much  consequence  to  this  coun 
try  ?  If  he  whole  of  this  great  tract  of  fifty  thou 
sand  ac!'  s,  within  our  sight,  as  it  were,  was  com 
pletely  reclaimed,  the  effect  upon  our  markets, 
and  even  'ipon  the  health  of  our  city,  would  bi 
abundantly  visible. 

In  m;<kiig  embankments,  many  improvements 
have  been  made  by  the  proprietors  of  these  re- 
claimed mt^  dows.    The  muskrat  has  often  been 
found  very  destructive  to  embankments,  by  per 
forating  the  v.  ound  in  a  thousand  places,  and  thus 
defeating  its  v.:ry  object.     The  great  error  was 
discovered  at   once  by  the   Messrs.   Swartouts. 
and  remedied.   The  great  error  in  most  embank- 
ments has  beeti,  that  they  were  thrown  up  too 
near  the  water's  edge,  and  the  ditch  made  nex' 
f)  the  main  land,  instead  of  being  made  next  tt 
the  water      This  induced  the  muskrats  to  opei 
thanneis  and  communications  through  the  bar 
rier,  from  the  watc  .■  of  the  river  and  the  ocean. 
:o  the  water  of  the  ilitch.     This  trouble  is  avoid- 


forms  a  road  for  carriages  from  Hythe  to  Rom- 
ney. It  is  from  10  to  20  feet  high  from  the  surface 
ol  the  marshes,  and  extends  three  miles.  Besides 
draining  the  marshes,  great  advantages  have  been 
realized  in  England,  by  draining  the  fens.  I 
mention  these  facts  to  show  what  other  countries 
have  done,  and  what  we  can  do. 

I  could  detail  many  more  facts  of  interest,  but 
conclude  by  observing,  that  I  deem  the  three 
Messrs.  Swartouts  entitled  to  every  expression 
of  praise,  and  every  act  of  public  patronage,  that 
can  reward  great,  bold,  and  successful  projects, 
whose  accomplishment  is  blended  with  public 
utility.  They  have  wrested  a  sunken,  dreary, 
unhealthy  waste,  from  the  ocean,  and  wo  shall 
soon  see  it  covered  with  luxuriant  verdure,  wav- 
ing fields  of  grain,  gardens,  groves  of  Locust, 
and  whitened  with  flocks.  And  yet  this  stupen- 
ious  work  excites  but  little  interest  in  our  city ! 
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'I'hen-     .lie    tliMii- iiulb  ol    eiiu  rpi  izintj.    pui)lii , 
spinted  men,  busied  in  s^reat  plans  ol  improve 
ment.  wiio  have  never  crossed  the  Hudson,  to 
view  one  of  the  most  nidi^nificent  undeitakintjs 
:hat  luis  ever  disiinginshed  the  liberal  spirit  ol 
■his  threat  sta'e.   But  this  cannot  long  be  the  case, 
sublic  j\isiice  and   public  gratitude    will    soon 
iwakf,  while  we  have  tiiose  who   project  vast 
ilans  to  (levelope  the  resources  of  our  intcrioi , 
md  execute  them  by  the  exercise  of  public  aii- 
hority ;  we  shall  not  forj^et  individuals,  who  boldly 
narch  in  tSe  face  of  public  ridicule,  and  raise 
I  noble  monument   by  their  individual  efforts, 
fhicli  will  commemorate  their  nam',  s  while  pub 
ic  benefactors  are  esteemed  and  remembered. 
IVit/i  grrat  res/iect. 

Your  obedient  .lervnnt, 
CH.  G.  HAINES. 


il9 


Bu{Jcli/ig  and  iiiocu/aC  .i^. 


.,.,     ,     ,  ,.           .-            .         ,      "                       .glasses,  lor  Mhen  fully  exposed  to  the  wealier, 
1  hebuddingormuculatingofcieriics,  pluins,  they  lose  mm  h  of  ihcii '  "'■• 


pears.  Sec.  is  recommended  by  maiiy  gardeners,  toi 
•)e  performed  in  the  middle  states,  in  this  nionth,| 
but  it  would  be  better  to  have  betn  done,  as  des 
rribed  last  month,  which  see,  provided  the  wood 
will  separate  from  the  eye  of  ilu-  buds. 

.Apricots,  il'  budded  on  plum  stocks,  or  those  of 
its  own  kinds,  may  be  done  in  this  month. 
General  observatioiin. 

Some  of  the  early  productions  of  the  garden 
may  now  be  gathered  for  use.     Pick  and  carry 
away  all  decayed  and  fallen  fruit,  and  if  any  of 
ihe  trees  are  cankered,  or  have   nuch  gum,  cut 
out  the  decayed  part,  and  rul>  tar  over  the  wound 
I'  would  be  of  use  to  turn  pigs  ;nto  the  orchard 
at  this  season   to  eat  up  the  dacayed  fruit,  and 
destroy  the  numerous  insects  therein. 
Bulbous  and  Tuberous  Roots. 

Sucli  bulbous  roots  aie  now  to  be  taken  up, 
as  were  not  sufficiently  matured,  nor  their  leaves 


NOTE  BY  THE  EDITOR.. 

How  many  feet  does  the  tide  rise  or  fall  at 
Jew  York  ?  There  is  in  tliis  respect  a  very  great:derayed  last  month,  so'  as  to  be  suitable  to  be  ta 
ifference  even  between  the  Delaware  and  tlie 
Ihesapeake — the  rising  and  falling  being  very 
luch  less  in  the  latter,  than  in  the  former.  How 
.  this  to  be  accounted  for — and  is  it  practicable 
)  reclaim  niarslies  subject  to  overflow,  where 


ken   up  then,  as  orniihogalums,  bulbous  irisis. 


sensibility. 
Gathcrinff  and  Collecting  Seeds. 
Collect  all  the  dilTerent  sorts  of  seeds,  as  they 
•ipen:  spread  them  upon  papers  in  a  dry  shady 
l)lace  ;  and  when  suincienlly  hardened,  let  them 
be  carefully  preserved  in  their  capsulfis  or  pods, 
put  up  in  paper  bags,  until  the  proper  season  for 
sowing  them. 

The  seed  of  geraniums,  xcrantheums,  and  of 
any  other  quick  gro.v  ing  green  house  plants,  may 
now  be  sown,  and  if  properly  treated,  will  attain 
a  considerable  size  before  winter. 
Dionea  Muscifiula. 
The  Dionxa  musci/iula,  or  Venus'  fly  trap,  is 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  productions  in  the 
vegetable  world.  Each  leaf  is  divided,  as  it  were, 
into  two  joints,  the  lower  part  flat,  longisb,  two 
edged,  and  somewhat  heart  shaped;  the  upper 
joint  consists  of  two  lolies,  each  semi-oval,  the 
margins  fuiiiishe-l  with  stiff  hairs,  like  the  eye 
Idshes,  locking  into  each  oilier,  when  the  lobes 
close  like  tht;  teeth  of  a  rat  trap,  to    which  the 


e  tide  does  not  ebb  and  flow  more  than  threeiand  this  being  the  season,  wht-n  the  roots  are 


martagon  and  other  liUes.  Plant  the  roots  of'lobes,  marginal  hairs,  and  the  manner  of  their 
tritilanas,  crown  imperials,  dens  canis,  and  such  closing,  bear  a  particular  resemblance.  The 
other  bulbous  and  tuberous  rooted  flowers,  as  do  interior  of  the  lobes  is  very  irritable  in  warm 
not  endure  to  be  kept  long  out   of  the  ground  ;  weather,   at   whicli   time,   if  an   unfortunate  fly 


•  four  feet,  as  in  the  Chesapeake  r  To  this  in 
Testing  topic  we  invite  public  attention,  as  it  is 
ell  known  tiiat  there  are  now  many  thousand 
•.res  of  profitless  marsh  on  the  tributary  waters 
."  the  Chesapeake,  which  would,  if  reclaimed, 
;  of  incalculable  value  to  the  owners,  contribu 
ng  alike  to  their  porkeis  and  their  health. 


'rom  the  practical  American  Gardener^  publish- 
ed by  Fielding  Lucas,  junr. 

Toy  tVve  iMouUv  of  July. 

Wall  and  Rsjialier  Trees. 
Examine,  carefully  this  month,  wall  and  espa- 
;r  trees,  rubbing  off  all  irregular  shoots,  and 
lining  in  all  such  regular  growths,  as  are  de- 
nned to  remain ;  pick  off  all  punctured  and 
icaying  fruit,  rake  them  out  of  the  garden  ; 
io  such  as  have  fallen,  and  destroy  them,  other- 
se  tl-.e  worms,  which  are  in  tlie  fruit,  will  soon 
me  to  the  fly  state,  and  commence  their  de- 
edatirns. 

Suffer  no  shoots  to  remain  on  the  stocks  of 
3  grafted  or  budded  trees,  which  would  cer 
nly  rob  them  ol  their  proper  nourishment. 
Destroy  fVasJis. 


in  action,  is  the  most  suitable  ume  for  transplant- 
ing them. 

The  crown  imperial  may  be  treated  as  fol 
lows;  lay  a  large  frcsh  cow  dung,  in  the  plao 
you  design  to  set  the  crown  imperial :  tlien  in 
the  centre  fix  the  root,  crov.'n  it  with  another 
large  fresh  cow  dung  ;  after  this  cover  the  crown 
of  the  plant,  about  six  inches  with  light  rich 
earth 


Carnations  and  Pinks. 

The  choice  carnations  and  pinks  should  be  at 
tended  to,  as  directed  in  last  month.  Continue 
to  propagate  them,  by  layers  and  pipings,  as  di- 
rected in  June. 

\Vhen  the  layers  are  properly  rooted,  which 
will  be  the  case  with  most  sorts  in  four  or  five 
weeks  after  loying,  provided  they  have  been  kept 
ivgularly  ntoist,  and  screened  from  the  heat  of 
the  inid-day  sun,  they  are  tlien  to  be  taken  off 
from  the  parent  pl;..nl,  with  about  half  an  inch  of 
(he  stalk,  which  connects  ti.em,  and  immediate- 
y  planted  in  pots,  one,  two,  three  or  four  in  each. 
The  pots  should  be  filled  with  the  compost  licre- 
lofore  recommended,  and  when  tliey  are  planted 
the  pots  should  be  buried  to  their  rims,  in  a  con- 
venient airy  place,  and  arches  of  hoops  placed 
Before  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen,  hang  up  glass|over  the  bed,  on  which  to  lay  mats,  to  shade  the 


Is  filled  with  honey  and  water,  or  sugar  and 
ter,  ill  different  parts,  among  the  wall,  espa 
r,  and  standard  fruit  trees,  in  order  to  destroy 
sps,  ants,  &c. 

Clean  the  borders. 
rioc  and  clean  the  ground  about  the  wall  and 
lalier  trees,  to  destroy  the  weeds,  which  would 
I  tlie  trees,  of  their  jusL  portion  of  nourish- 
nt. 

General  Observations. 
5c  particular  in  attending  to  weeding,  shading, 
1  watering,  as  directed  in  last  month,  which 


plants  from  the  sun,  till  well  rooted,  and  grow 
ing  freely  ;  also  to  protect  them  from  heavy  tor- 
rents of  rain. 

Here  they  are  to  remain  till  November,  whei 
;hcy  must  be  removed  into  their  winter  depart- 
ment. Other  layers  may  be  planted  in  l)cds  of 
rich  earih,  where  they  are  to  remain  till  Septem- 
ber, when  they  may  be  taken  u])  and  planted 
where  tliey  are  to  flower.  Pinks  may  be  ma- 
naged in  the  same  manner. 

Sensitive  Plants, 
The  sensitive  plants,  wiiich  have  been  raised 
in  hot  beds,  may,  about  the  first  of  this  month. 


id  ;  weather,  at  whicli  time,  if  an  unfortunate  fly 
not  happens  to  creep  in  it,  the  lobes  immediately 
fold  up  and  confine  it;  the  greater  the  efforts 
made  by  the  insect  to  disengage  itself,  the  more 
it  irritates  the  interior  parts,  and  consequently  is 
the  more  firmly  secured,  where  it  remains  until 
it  perishes.  When  the  irritation  having  ceased, 
the  lobes  open  as  before.  The  observer,  by  in- 
troducing a  small  f.,-ather  between  the  lobes,  will 
be  amused  with  their  closing  upon  it. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  South  Carolina  anil 
Georgii,  where  it  produces  in  July  and  .August, 
bunches  of  handsome  white  flowers,  on  stems 
fi  om  six  to  eight  inches  high.  In  the  eastern 
and  middle  states,  it  will  be  best  to  treat  it  as  a 
hardy  green  house  plant,  although  it  has  stood 
the  winter  in  the  garden  of  the  House  of  Em- 
ployment of  Philadelphia. 

It  is  propagated  both  by  seeds  and  off-sets, 
which  last  are  to  be  separated  and  planted  in  this 
month,  in  a  swampy  soil,  with  a  mixture  of  fine 
sand,  to  be  well  watered  and  shaded  in  the  sum- 
mer months.  The  seed  to  be  sown  on  a  hot  bed 
early  in  the  spring,  and  forwarded  with  care  un- 
til tlie  summer,  when  to  be  managed  as  before 
directed. 

The  7\itsan  Leaved  Dog's  Bane. 

Tiie  Ap'jcymim  Androseemijolium,  or  tutsan 
leaved  dog's  bane,  is  interesting,  not  only  on  ac- 
count oiitsbeauly  and  fragrance,  but  also  on  ac- 
count of  the  curious  form  of  its  flowers,  and  their 
singular  property  of  catching  flies. 

It  is  a  hardy  perennial,  indigenous  in  several 
of  the  United  States,  flowering  from  the  begin- 
ning of  July  to  September.  It  is  propagated  by 
•sowing  ilie  seeds  in  spring,  which  it  produces 
abundantly  in  its  native  soil,  or  by  parting  its 
1  oots  in  i\larch  or  Gctober. 

.'luriculas  and  Pelyanthuscs. 

When  any  dead  leaves  appear  on  your  auri- 
•-I'.hs  and  polyanthuses,  let  them  be  immediate- 
ly picked  off",  and  suffer  no  weeds  to  grow  in  the 


°"  '  ,°",l  1°"''""^  ^^  ",'^'"  "'^  evergreens,  be  brought  out  in  the  open  air,  and  placed  in  alp'ois 

'arm  situation,  for  they  delight  in  much      Pi ...^    ......    ,.,^   ,„,u-uuy 

Some  ought  to  be  kept  constantly  underlsun,  which  at  this  season  would  destroy  them  ; 
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keep    lue  eartlTui  the  pots  always  moderately 

racist.  „.        .,    , 

The  auricula  and  polyanthus  seedlings,  that 
were  sown  last  autumn,  if  ihcy  have  grown  well, 
and  of  sufficient  size,  should  be  planted  into  boxes 
or  pots  in  the  last  week  of  this  month,  or  the  hrbt 
in  August,  and  placed  in  the  shade,  to  grow  to 
the  middle  ofOctolier,  when  they  may  be  more 
exposed  to  the  sun,  and  early  in  November,  ta 
ken  into  their  winter  quarters. 

Gewral  Observations. 

Clean  all  the  borders  Mid  flower  beds  from 
weeds  and  every  thinj;  which  disfigures  them. 

Stake  and  tie  up  the  flowering  stems  of  such 
plants  as  stand  in  need  of  support,  to  prevent 
their  being  borne  do\\n  by  winds,  heavy  rains, 
&c. 

Cut  down  the  stems  of  such  fibrous  rooted 
plants,  as  have  finished  their  bloom,  except  where 
the  seeds  are  wanted ;  all  such  ought  to  be  re- 
moved as  soon  as  possible,  as  their  appearance 
is  unplessing.  By  this  means,  the  plants,  though 
past  flo'vering,  will  appear  more  lively,  and  the 
bloom  of  the  others  will  show  to  greater  advant 
age. 
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'  When  there  is  an  over  proportion  of  young 
fruit  set  on  the  limbs  of  orange,  lemon,  citron, 
and  shaddock  trees," thin  them  to  a  reasonable 
number  on  each,  in  proportion  to  its  strength ; 
they  may  be  divested  of  all  flowers  produced  af- 
ter waids. 

The  earth  in  the  tops  of  the  tubs,  should  be 
taken  out  frequently,  and  particularly  at  the  lime 
of  fruiting,  for  two  or  three  inches  deep,  and  re- 
placed with  fresh  compost,  which  would  greatly 
encourage  the  grov.th  both  of  the  fruit  and  tht 
trees.. 

Those  plants  which  require  larger  pots,  may 
now  be  shifted,  agreeably  to  direc'.ions. 
T'ropagaU  Plants. 
Continue  to  propagate  tl-.e  various  kinds  of 
green  house  plants,  by  cuttings,  layers,  suckers, 
Sec.  as  directed  in  the  preceding  months,  most 
kinds  will  still  succeed,  by  cuttings  of  the  pre- 
sent year's  wood  if  carefully  planted,  duly  slia- 
ded,and  moderately  watered,  they  will  now  take 
freely,  in  suitable  earth,  without  the  asvistance  of 
a  hot-bed.  Let  the  cuttings  be  taken  from  heal- 
.tby  plants,  they  should  be  from  four  to  eight  in- 
ches in  length,  and  strong  shoots.  The  leaves 
should  be  stripped  off  tnore  than  half  way  up. 
and  the  cuttings  planted  about  two-thirds  of  theii 
length,  in  suitable  earth,  placing  hand  glasses 
over  them,  also  shade  and  water  them. 

Transfilanting  Seedlings  and  Cuttings. 
Such  seedlings  of  green  house  plants,  as  h.ave 
been  raised  froin  the""  spring  sowing,  which  are 
now  three  inches  high,  or  tnore,  should  be  trans- 
planted into  small  pots  separately,  and  imme- 
diately watered  ;  they  must  be  kept  shaded,  till 
well  taken  with  the  earth,  and  fully  growing,  af- 
ter which  screen  them  from  the  mid-day  sun  for 
the  remainder  of  the  season. 

iXIanv  of  the  cuttings  planted  in  spring,  will  be 
well  rooted  by  this  time,  and  may  now  be  taken 
up  with  as  much  earth  as  possible  about  their 
roots,  planted  separately  in  pois,  and  shaded  for 
eight  or  ten  days  from  the  mid-day  sun  ;  kaej 
the  earth  in  the  pots  moderately  moist. 


Present  Prices  of  Country  Produce 

AscerlRined  by  actual  sales,  within  the  last  week. 

Live  Stock.     Fourteen  bullocks — sold  by  Mr. 
Wilson,   near  Charlestown,  Viiginia,  averaging 
about  750  wt.  each— to  the  Messrs.   Rusk's,  fot 
„„   50  per  hundred. — The  nuai,  was  equal  i 
quality,  to  any  we  ever  saw — it  sold,  the  pri'i 
pieces,  for  12  1-2  cents  per  pound      Two  of  the 
bullocks,  above-mentioned,  yielded  419  pound 
rough  {A.—  Clikkens   2    50  to  g3  per   dozen- 
Young  Geese  62  1-2  cents  eacl. — Veal,  fromlO 
to   15  cents  fier  pound — Mutton  6  to  8  cents- 
Bacon,  retail,   12    1-2    to  15— Salt  beei,   primt 
pieces,  per  pound   8   to    10   cents — Salt  Pork  9 
cents— Eggs,   per   doz.    25    cts.-^-Snap    Beans, 
37  12  cents  per  peck— Potatoes,  new  crop,  50 
cts.  per  peck — Herrings,  per  barrel,  2  75  to  S3 
for  No.  1— No.  2,  50  cents  less— Pork,  per  bar 
rel  16  to  820,  according  to  quality. 

Tobacco,  Patuxent,  S  and  glO  and  10  a  S12 
according  to  quality — some  sent  by  Mr.  Crank, 
near  Parker's  Creek,  Calvert  County,  sold  by 
Mr.  John  Spioknall,  for  Sn,  quslity,  long 
brown;  some  wagon  Tobacco,  on  Wediiesdav 


maj'  sty's  mini-ier  |)lenipvi,enii  ny  il  th  L^nited 
St-ates,  who  feels  a  lively  interest  iii  every  im- 
provement that  can  be  useful  to  his  «ci  untry. 
As  the  tmtie  of  his  departure  was  uncertain,  he 
recommended  that  the  plough  should  bt  intrust- 
ed to  Mr.  Campbell,  the  new  mini-ier  to  the  im- 
perial court  of  St.  Petersburgh,  w.  o  could,  with 
propriety,  bring  it  to  his  majesty's  notice  through 
the  secretary  of  state  or  the  agricultural  society. 
Mr.  Daschkoff  also  encouraged  tiie  persuasion, 
titat  it  would  receive  the  approbation  due  to  its 
merit  Application  was  then  u.ade  to  the  ho- 
11  able  John  Quincy  Adams,  secretary  of  state, 


at  Washington  City,  for  leave  to  send  the  plough 
to  its  destination,  in  the  publir  ship,  now  bound 
to  Russia.  The  matter  was  submitted  to  the 
oresident  of  the  United  States;  who  consented 
that  directions  should  be  given  to  the  commander 
of  the  Gu^rriere,  that  the  plo  .gh  for  the  emper- 
or of  Rtissia  might  be  received,  for  conveyance 
on  board  that  vessel,  now  lyin;    at  Boston. 

The  inventor  is  Mr.  Jethro  Wood,  a  resiiecta- 
ble  farmer,  residing  in  the  county  of  Cayuga,  and 
state  of  New  York. 

The  constructor  is  Mr.  Tiiomas  Freeborn,  a 
very   worthy   artist,  livini;  in    the  city  of  New 

York. 

They  both  request  me  to  express  their  earnest 
hopes,  that  this  Georgical  U'ensil,  contrived  by 
the  genius  of  the  form»:r,  and  manufactured  by 

-" .^  .,,,,.    '      '"^^"ithe  skill  of  the  latter,  may  be  graciously  consid- 

forS12   50;  Corn,    Red    and   W.ue,  50  cents,^hej'^J '^.^  ^  ' 

from    Delaware,   yesterday— Rye,  liom    same      .j,hg\j,y.^n,a-'„e.s  of  this  plough  are  manifold 
place,  sold  yesterday,  100  bushels,  tor  65  cents.  ^^  reterred  to  the  following  principal 

Red  Wheat,  from  Fairlee  Creek,  Kent  County.  ^  _  ,  _  ■'  ,    ^,^  „,.„,f^p  ^r.ut^Ao  m  nenetrate  the 


for  SI  15— about  50  bushels  of  new  Red  Wheat 
in  market  yesterday  morning — SI  12  1-2  was 
offered,  and  SI  1-^  asked— Oats  50  cents.— Hay, 
s  from  17  to  S 18  per  ton— Straw,  SIO. 

From  the  America7i  Critical  Review,  ofJatiiiary 

NEW  YORK  AND  ST.  PETERSBURGH. 

During  the  last  summer,  two  American  Ploughs; 
of  an  admirable  plan  and  exquisite  workman- 
ship, were  forwarded  to  the  Czar  of  the  Rus- 
sias  ;  one  as  a  model  for  his  cabinet,  and  the 
other  for    employment   in  the    field.      Thc> 
were  conveyed,  by  permission,  in  the  public 
ship,    commanded    by    Commodore    Macdo 
noug/i,    that    carried'  the     Minister,    G.     W 
Cani/ibeU,  to  Muscovy.       A   note    of  address 
and  explanation  was  elegantly  engrossed,  ant! 
tied  to  the  handle  of  one  of  the  ploughs,  be 
fore  it  was  nailed  up  in  the  box.      We  offer  to 
our  readers  a  copy  ot  that  document,  which  so 
nearly  resembles  a  state  paper,  that  ii  cannot 
fail  to  interest,  not  only  our  patrons,  but    in- 
deed all  the  lovers  of  their  country's  fame  and 
honour. 


Samuel  L.  Mitchell,  a  citizen  of  the   United 

Stales  of  .Imerica,  to  Alexander,  Autocrat 

of  all  the  liussiss. 
May  it  filease  the  Em'ieror, 

I  have  been  induced  to  offer,  for  the  accept 
ance  of  his  imperial  majesty,  a  Plough,  Which  i^ 
considered  generally  in  these  parts  of  .America, 
superior  to  any  insiruinent  of  the  kind  that  has 
jver  been  invented. 

Previous  to  taking  this  step,  I  consulted  my 
friend,  the   honourable  Andrew  Daschkofi",  his 


heads :  1  Its  greater  aptitude  to  penetrate  the 
soil,  and  form  a  furrow.  2.  A  simple  and  desi- 
rable fitness  in  the  mould  board,  by  means  of  the 
spiral  form  of  its  inclined  pla.ie,  to  ra^se  the 
iward  from  its  horizontal  bed  to  the  perpendicu- 
lar, and  to  turn  it  upside  down.  3.  The  substi- 
tution of  a  cast-iron  plate,  of  the  cost  of  half  a 
dollar,  to  be  screwed  to  the  low  a  id  fore  edge  of 
the  mould  board;  instead  of  the  Ueavy,  expen- 
sive, and  old-fashioned  share.  4.  The  use  of 
cast  iron,  instead  of  hammered  iron,  for  the 
mould-board  itself,  and  the  several  land  irons. 
5.  The  construction  of  the  entire  ,■  lough,  with 
the  exception  ot  the  beam  and  hand  ss,  of  cast 
and  wrought  iron,  whereby  every  pan  is  proper- 
ly braced  and  secured.  6.  Its  mode,  ate  price, 
Its  strength,  and  durability;  and  the  vnall  ex- 
pense of  time,  labour,  and  stuff,  requisi'  ;  for  re- 
pairs. 7.  The  saving  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  labour  of  the  beasts  who  draw,  anc:  of  the 
man  who  conducts  the  plough.  8.  The  hand- 
some and  workmanlike  appearance  of  a  field 
prepared  for  planting  and  sowing  by  this  instru- 
ment. 

Inspection  and  practice  will  disclose  the  c»her 
conveniencies  of  Wood's  Freeborn  PLOiGHi 
which  is  thus  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  impeual 


throne.  SAMUEL  L.  MITCHELL. 

Late  Se?iator  in   Congress  for  .A'fW 
York,  Professor  in  the  University, 
Member   of  the  Jgriculturc:l   S: 
ciety,  iS'r. 
.Yew  York,  June  2'id,  I81S. 


RlTKl)    KVERY   FRIDAY, 

BALTLMORE. 
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Documents  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  conclud 
ed  from  our  last. 


VD  DRESS  OF  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT. 
"  Hie  labor,  hoc  ofitis." 

Sir — Humbly  qualified  as  I  am,  it  is  with  no 
mail  diffidence  I  address  the  President  of  the 
Vgricultural  Society  of  Prince  George's  County, 
t  a  period  so  especially  imposing.  Splendid 
heory,  is  already  the  current  coin  of  the  day, 
nd  productive  practice  is  becoming  constantly 
lore  frt-quent  wherever  our  art  is  cultivated 
ith  the  care  it  merits. —  But  I  have,  sir,  no  spe- 
ulations  to  offer,  by  the  interesting  and  ingeni 
us  originality  of  which  I  can  hope  to  instruct, 
r  even  amuse.  I  have  no  practice  to  exhibit, 
y  the  magnificent  productiveness  of  which,  I 
an  aspire  to  command  rational  admiration,  or 
xcite  gaping  wonder  and  astonishment. 

Unlike  Sir  Humphrey,  wliom  it  is  most  fush- 
mable  now  to  quote  on  almost,  every  occasion, 

have  no  chemical  doctrines  in  readiness,  to 
Jive,  to  my  own  satisfaction,  even  the  numerous 
nd  perplexing  questions  wnich  beset  us,  at  eve 


gent  notice,  in  ni)  nuaibic  oj>inio.i,  the:  cfort, 
this  association  should  consider  itself  the  self  a;, 
pointed  guardian  of  the  infant  agriculture  of  tlif 
county.  It  should  feel  towards  its  ward,  all  the 
kind  affections  of  the  tenderest  parent;  should 
bludy  her  very  constitution,  and  if  it  be  formcdi 


coDceiVLul  l-ib  j)i,aifi,  tu  ^xci,c,  fiioi,  li.i  .mi.la- 
blc  zeal  in  question,  and  then  enlighten  it,  by  eve- 
ry means  within  their  reach.  These  means  arc 
either  external,  or  internal,  to  be  found  among 
•jlhers,  or  among  ourselves.  Wherever  they 
lie  to  be  found,  it  is  the  bounden  dutv  of  this  as- 


aehcate,  or  a  little  mi  paired  by  previous  badlsocialion  to  find  them,  then  to  make  them  public 
treatnient,  as  most  probably  it  may  have  been,  property,  by  the  publicity  it  has  the  power  f. 
should  apply  10  its  restoration  those  invigoratinglgive.  Our  board,  tlien,  to  pursue  its  noble  pur- 
means,  which  affectionate  zeal  seldom  lails  lo|poses,  in  their  true  spirit,  should  diligently  cul- 
discover,  and  which  witli  equal  certainty,  willjtivatc  both,  but  more  especially  the  latter.  It 
conduct  her,  in  safety  and  with  reputation,  to  the  should  rouse  the  internal  resources  of  the  coun- 
period  of  sound,  independent  adult-maturity, ly,  hy  exciiing  a  disposition  to  observe,  and  to 
when,  with  greatful  kindness,  she  will  not  fall  to  experiment,  in  every  nook  and  coiner  of  it.  Are 
dispense  to  society  at  large,  the  blessings  which  the  Princegeorgians,  contented  with  their  rural 
the  farst  ot  arts  never  refuses  to  bestow  on  labo-leconomv,  imperfect  as  it  is,  or  do  tliey  mean  to 
nous,  intelligent  man.  The  small  number  of  be  supinely  inactive,  to  depend  on  their  ignorance 
members  belonging  to  this  society,  and  the  man- being  enlightened  from  abroad,  and  tli'ereby,  at 
ner  in  which  its  meetings  have  been  hitherto  at- once,  violate  every  sacred  duty  of  independence 
tended,  give  occasion  to  infer,  that  the  agricul-;and  magnanimous  patriotism  ?  Is  it,  that  they 
ure   of    the   county  needs  no   improvement,  or,(claim   a   right  to  ac»,  in  the  spirit  of  a  maxim. 


r  turn  we  take  in  the  practical  walks  of  ou 
lost  important,  yet  very  difficult  art.  Unlike 
Ir.  Grey;g,  of  England,  or  our  own  De  la  Plane, 
f  Maryland,  the  latter  making  a  thousand  bush 
Is  of  grain  (including  grain  of  all  sorts)  per 
aiid,  I  have  no  report  of  produce  to  set  forth, 
hich,  by  its  smiling  physiognomy,  its  alluring 
id  prominent  features,  projecting  in  bold  relief, 
in  serve  to  cheer  agricultural  enterprise  and 
dustry,  dispel  the  doubts  of  the  sceptic,  reani- 
late  the  hopes  of  the  unsuccessful,  and  meet 
id  satisfy  the  sanguine  expectations  of  the  bold, 
experienced,  dashing  projector. 
Yet,  Mr.  President,  a  sense  of  duty,  arising 
om  the  relation  in  which  I  stand  to  this  board, 
•ges  me  to  tender  it,  with  due  and  timid  re 
lect,  the  humble  results  of  my  own  limited  ex 
:rieiice,  and  of  a  still  more  limited  range  ofob 
rvation.  These  results  I  do  not  presume  to 
fer,  as  guides  to  the  practice  of  others.  Some 
them  may,  however,  subserve  a  sort  of  nega 
'6  purpose.  They  may  stand  as  beacons,  to 
■event  the  shipwreck  of  future  adventurers,  by 
liming  out  the  rocks  on  which  my  little  bark 
,3  occasionally  struck,  in  daring  to  navigate  the 
ngcrous  sea  of  agricultural  experiment.  My 
m  observations  and  experience,  tlien,  prefaced 
a  few  remarks,  which  I  deem  it  not  impro- 
r  to  make,  on  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  true 
jects  of  this  association,  and  on  the  spirit  in 
lich  they  should  be  pursued  to  their  complete 
ainment,  will  constitute  the  pittance  of  contri 
tion  I  have  to  offer,  at  this  lime,  to  its  indul- 


Ihat  the  improvement  needed,  is  not  to  be  ob 
tained  from  societies,  but  from  individuals,  left 
"  to  manage  their  own  affairs  in  their  own  way" 
— the  former  inference  however  is  too  obvious- 
ly and  grossly  inconsistent  with  fact,  to  need  se- 
rious refutation,  and  the  latter  will  meet  its  refuta- 


often  attributed  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  but  justly  be- 
longing to  the  French  economists  before  his 
time,  namely,  that  every  person  sliould  be  left 
to  pursue  his  own  business,  in  his  own  way.  If 
so,  let  it  be  recollected,  that  this  maxim,  is,  no 
doubt,  a  sound  one,  when  applied  only,  as  it  ever 


lion  mnumerous  arguments,  to  be  drawn  trom  thejshould  be,  to  municipal  regulations,  to  provisions 
history  ol  agriculture,  and  from  the  more  com- of  positive  law  ;  but  whollv  false,  wl-.en  attemp^- 
prehensive  history,  still,  of  human  nature  itself.:ed  to  be  made  applicable  to  the  affectionately 
The  history  ot  our  art.  It  faithfully  consulted,  wilfparental  admonitions  of  an  association  of  inde- 
luUy  show,  that  wherever   societies,  for  its  im-jpendent  individuals,  combining  their  knowledge. 


provement,  have  been  established,  provided  they 
have  been  well   conceived  in  their  organization, 
and  duly    executed,   general  improvements    in 
rural   economy,  has  been  the  necessary  result. 
For  instance,  let  us  give  the  agriculture  of  Scot 
land,  England,  Switzerland,  8cc.  in  Europe.     In 
the    United  States,  that    of  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  &c.  and  more  recently,  the 
improving  agriculture  of  Virginia,  and  in  some 
parts  of  this  state,  perhaps,  under  the  fostering 
influence    of    recently    established    societies — 
Whilst  on  this  topic,  let  me  not  forget  to  remind 
the  inhabitants  of  Prince  George's,  that  their  so 
ciety,  though  a  neglected  child  heretofore,  hfis 
the  right  of  primogeniture  in  its  favour,  whici 
though  not  legitimate  in  a  political,  is  certainly 
honourable  in  an  agricultural  sense.     The  histo 
ry  of  human  nature  shows,  that  man's  noblest  as 
pect  is  exhibited  in  his  associated  actions.     It  ii 
when  his  energies  are  combined,  by  one  commoi 
feeling,  in  one  common  cause,  that  his  greates 
importance  and  dignity  appear.     All  this  results 
from  a  constitutional,  implanted  principle  of  his 
nature,  enthusiastic  zeal,   which  never   Inils    U 
show  itself,  when  men  arc  associated  by  strong 
feeling,  proceeding  from  a  conviction  of  the  im- 
portance of  a  joint  cause,  tending  to   commoi 


their  zeal,  their  benevolence,  in  a  common  en- 
terprise, and  that  enterprise  the  most  interesting 
to  humanity,  owing  to  its  having  for  its  object, 
the  improvement  of  an  art,  vitally  essential  to  its 
best  interests. 

These  arguments,  drawn  from  moral  duly  and 
rational  prudence,  ills  hoped,  will  not  be  deemed 
deficient  in  strength,  especially  when  aided  by 
the  more  useful  consideration,  that,  to  devise 
the  means  of  improving  poor  land,  would  operate 
powerfully,  as  a  cause,  to  prevent  emigration, 
and  thereby  increase  the  value  of  land  in  general, 
by  keeping  up  an  effectual  demand  for  it;  if, 
however,  they  arc  not  yet  strong  enough  for  their 
purpose,  what  can  be  said,  in  answer  to  the  fol- 
lowing, drawn  from  a  religious  source  The 
God  of  nature  has  blessed  tiie  inhabitants  of  this 
county,  generally  speaking,  with  a  soil  original- 
ly fertile,  and  therefore,  though  much  reduced 
at  present,  readily  improvable  by  the  practice  of 
proper  means.  Would  not,  then,  t!ie  diligent 
pursuit  of  such  means  bean  expression,  at  once, 
f  a  sense  of  gratitude  to  their  (iod,  and  of  duty 
to  themselves. 

In  drawing  the  distinction,  between  municipal 
regulation,  and  the  admonitions  of  a  society  of 
independent  members,  free  with  tlie  rest  of  their 


benefit.  This  principle  needs  only  to  be  enligh-  fellow  citizens,  to  embrace  or  regret  similar  ad- 
tened,  ever  to  conduct  to  valuable  results.  It  islmcnitions,  by  the  exercise  of  the  righ.t  of  private 
'the   constitutional  object,  therefore,   I  humblyljudgmcnt,  I  omitted  to  enforce,  as  I  should  have 
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done,  the  diflereiice  in  principle,  by  some  prac- 
tical iilubtration.     Suppose,  in  the  recent  high 
prices,   that    have  been  given  for  land  and  ne- 
groes, in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  high 
prices,    of   produce,  of    tobacco   in    particular ; 
again,  in  the  change  of  grass   to  arable  land,  f  )r 
the  purpose  of  culiivaling  that  plant,  an  agricul- 
tural society,  respectable  for  its  intelligence  and 
benevolent  zeal,    had    incerposed   its  advice, 
such  a   one,  ought    to  have  done,    that    advice 
founded,  too,  on  the  solid  basis   of  past  expeii 
ence,  in  similar  cases,  and  o<a  the    soundest  and 
most  perspicuous  principles  of  political  economy 
might  not  many  individuals,  nay  the  comnniniiy 
itself,  to  a  considerable  extent,  I'.a-.e  been  pro- 
tected against  the  injurious  ronse(|uence,  of  such 
speculations  and  of  such  practice.      In  such  a 
case,    the    inflexible    control    of   positive    law, 
would  have  been  tyrannical, and  like  all  other  ty- 
rannies, necessarily  injuriuu 

Skilful,  prudent,  wise  agriculture,  then,  to  arrive 
at  the  highest  grade  of  profit  and  dignity,  should 
be   a   steady,  consistent  principle,  and  not  sub- 
ject to  tne  caprices  and  v,  hin.s  of  r,udden  changes, 
"like  such  as  take  place  in  what  is  emphaiicaily 
called  fashion. — A  man  may  capriciously  change 
his  dress  and  his  lurnilure,  with  coinparaiive  im 
punity,  because,  the  changes  are  not  so  moment 
Otis  in  tlieir  consequences,  and  mav  be  more  rea 
diiy  remedied,  bting  an  affair  of  present   pecu 
niary  loss  merely.     But,  when  the  routine  of  a 
farm  is  changed,  and  a  concurrence  of  adverst 
circumstances  make  the  change  an  unpropitious 
one,  its  consequences  are,  froin  their  nature,  per 
mancntly  felt,  and  the  remedy  is,  necessarily  dis- 
tant.     This  is  more    particularly  the  case,  per 
haps,  when  the  culture  cf  the  necessaries  and 
C(inveniences  of  life  arc  ciianged    for  products 
that  only  subserve  the  purpose  of  mere  luxury. 
I  omitted  to  make  one  somewhat  important  re- 
mark, perhaps,  when  on  the  topic  of  thespirit. 
in  which   this  association  should   pursue  its  ob- 
jects.    It  should  do  every  thing  in  its  power,  to 
encourage  communications  from  individuals,  dis- 
tinguished, as  good  managers  in  the  general,  an 
object,  certainly  more  worthy  of  its  notice,  than 
particular  success,  in  a  particular  crop,  occasion 
ally.     Such  comnniuications,  should  be  solicited, 
on  any  terms,  as  to    mode,   whether  made  by 
the  person  himself,  or  by  another  faithfully,  foi 
him,  in  writing,  or  verbally,  as  may  best  suit  the 
convenience  of  him,  who  confers  the  obligation 
by  communicating  desirable  information. 

In  oral  communications,  snniclhing  like  a  /:ro 
cess  verbal,  nni^Ut  be  officially  taken  by  the  se- 
cretary.    When  matters  of  importance  are  thu 
collected,  they  should  be  speedily  made  public 
at  the  e.Kpcnse   of  tlie  society,  if  necessary,  at 
cording  to  constiluiional  provisions.     In  a  word, 
all  the  officers  of  this  institution,  should  be  scru- 
pulously exact,  an  1  most  punctilious  in  the  per 
formance  of  eveiy  duty.     Their  lamp  of  zeal 
should  burn  with  a  pure  and  constant  flame,  as  it 
is  there,  that  others  will,  and  perliaps  should  ex 
pcct  lo  light  up  theirs. 

I  have  made  the  foregoing  observations,  with 
due  deference  and  respect,  and  in  the  earnest  en- 
deavour to  remove  some  prejudices  which  I  sus- 
peit  exist,  relative  lo  the  association,  and  which 
are  founded  in  false  notions  as  regards  its  objects, 
and  iiscapacities  to  be  useful  If  these  prejudices 


ability  of  this  board,  growing  out  of  a  sense  of  its 
usefulness,  would  be  gratefully  felt,  and  as  grate- 


'uUy  acknowledged  by  ;ill  intelligent  persons,  en- 
aged  in  the  rural  affairs  of  the  county. 

I  am  now  urrived,  at  the  practi'  al  detail  of  this 

ddress.     Having  established,  in  a   lormer   part 

if  it,  my  own  observation  and  experience,  as  the 

standard  to  which   1  should  refer   particulars,  in 

his  stage  of  my   communication,  I  am   free  to 

late  as  follows :— That  I  have  cr>nipietely  aban 

doned,  never  to  b.    resumed  again,  1  expect,  the 

fallovj  system.    For  several  years  my  wheat  crop 

has  been  diminisliing,  as  well  as  that  of  rye,  ii 

comparison  with  what  I   used  to  make  after  in- 

flian  corn.      The  same  effect  has  taken  place  as 

o  clover,  and  even  oats,  in  land  of  the  same,  or 

atner  improved  quality.     In  many  parts  of  my 
fallow  fields,  the  wheat  and  clover  have  been  des- 
troyed by  the  blue   grass.       Here,  1   tnink  I  am 
warranted,  by  my  standard,  to  adv.ince  an  opin 
ion,  in  which  it  may  be,  few  will  join  me.     It  ik 
thai  this  blue  grass,  on  whose  devoted  head  innu 
merable  cmses  ind  execrations  have  been  heap 
ed  by  •.ingrateful  man,  is  destined,  at  least  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  to  be  one  of  his  principal  in- 
struments of  improvement.     To  give  it  the  re 
quisite    opportunity  of  effecting  this  important 

P 


urpose,  the  rotation  of  crops  should   be  as  fol- 
ows  : — Corn,  wheat,  rye,  or  oats,  succeeded  by 
clover,  which  is  to  waste  into  blue  grass,  two  oi 
three  years,  exclusive  of  the  stubble   year.     II 
one  had  shifts  enough,  three  years  would,  proba 
oly,  be  the  best  interval  between  grain  crops.     1 
deem  myself  warranted,  by  my  standard,  in  say 
ng,  that  the  more  blue  grass   land  is  stocked, 
when  somewhat   previously  improved,  the  more 
hat  improveinent  progresses,  and  the  more  ex 
-client  the  pasture    becomes.     It    is  the  latest, 
the  earliest  and  the  best  1  have  ;  it  is  not  incon 
istent  with  the  growth  of  some  timothy,  and  a 
good  deal  of  white  clover,  during  a  part  of  the 
■iummer.     It  is  agreeable  to  my  standard,  to  say. 
Ihat  wheat  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  crops  to 
make.     It   must  be,  indeed,  in  clean,  manured 
land,  if  any  certainty,  or  any  considerable  amount 
of  crop   is  expected,  it    must  be  seeded   by  the 
last  of  September,  or  the  first  week  in  October. 
I  liave  often  known  a  few  days  make  the  differ- 
ence between  a  good  and  bad  crop,  more  parti- 
cularly if  the  land  is  not  manured.     In  manured 
ground,  later  wheat  will,  in  some  instances,  look 
very  well  ;  but  it  will  not  be  as  well  filled  as  for- 
ward.    It  is  conformable  to  said  standard,  to  say 
that  plaster  has  no  manner  of  effect,  in  any  of  its 
usual  quantities,  on  my  farm,  nor  on  an  adjoining 
one  belonging  to  my  brother,  nor  do  I  believe  it 
lias  the  effect  that  is  frequently  ascribed  toil,  on 
many  others.      It  should,  on  this  subject,  neve 
be  forgotten,   that    error   may   be  so   associated 
with  truth,  as  that  man  shall  scarcely  be  able  t( 
make  the  separation  ;  hence   the  various  super- 
litioiis  that  have  existed  in  the  world  ;  some  of 
which,  perhaps,  will  ever  continue  to  exist,  sup 
ported  by  the  truth,  with  which  they  have  been 
constantly   conjoined.     Let    us,   for   a    moment 
here,   examine  this    principle,   as  it  applies  to 
plaster.     Deep  and  good  ploughing,  one  of  the 
most  unequivocal  niodes  of  improvement,  in  al 
most  every  soil,  is  now,  with  those  that  use  plas- 
ter, and  believe  in  its  efficacy,  an  almost  constant 
adjunct.     Manure,  the  most  certain  mode  of  im 
provement,  is  frequently,  now  an  adjunct.  I  shall 


partly  ofa  natural  kind,  which  i  do  not  recollect 
ever  to  have  seen  adverted  to.     It  must  be  ob- 
vious  to   every   accurate  observer,  that    by  the 
mere  mechanical  mixture  of  the  primary  earths 
particularly   where   fine   soft  clay   predominates 
with  more  or  less  gravel  or  stone,  there  is  a  clover 
capacity  given  to  land.     This  clover  capacity,  if 
1  may  be  alinved  the  expression,  may  and  may 
not  exist  in  spots  but  a  few  yards   apart.     Sup- 
pose an   exiieriment  is  made  with    plaster.     A 
portion  is  applied  on  a  spot  having  this  capacity, 
which  is  to  be  compared  with  a  neighbouring 
spot  not  possessed  of  it,  on  which  no   plaster  is 
applied,  the  result   will  be  as  might   have  been 
predicted,  a  great  difference  ;  yet  the  difference 
is  not  attririiitable  wholly  to  the  plaster,  hence  it 
s  impossible  to  say  how  much  of  the  effect  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  that  cause,  and  how  much  is  not  ; 
m  a  word,  it   is  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to 
say  whether  any  of  it  be  thus  ascribable.  On  some 
soils,  the  greatest  believers  in  plaster  agree,  that 
it  IS  wholly  inert — here  the  same  experiment,  as 
above,  might  be  made,  with  the  same  result  pos- 
sibly in  this  case  ;  according  to  the  very  terms  of 
the  proposition,  plaster  could  not  have  any  effect. 
It  must,  then  result,  if  there  be  any  difference 
from  the  mechanical  mixture  of  the  elementary 
earths,  being  different  in  the  two  spots,  or  from 
some    other   cause.      There   is    no   manner   of 
doubt,  that   this  difference  in   mechanical  mix- 
ture, though  not  completely  describable,  ajiriori 
by  the  eye,  or  any  other  sense,  may  make  a  very 
great  difference  in  the  clover  produce  of  two  dif- 
ferent pieces  of  land.     Whenever  this  difference 
does  exist  in  favour  of  a  clover  capacity,  deep 
ploughing  alone,  especially  if  in  conjunction  with 
a  little  manure,  will  make  a  most  astonishing  im- 
provement  of  the  clover  crop,  as  I  have  often 
known  to  be  the  case.     In  such  a  case,  if  plaster 
had  been  used   by  one   of  its  admirers,  most  of 
the  improvement,  if  not  the  whole,  would  proba- 
bly have  been  ascribed  to  it.     In   the  month  of 
February,  I  applied  (at  the  rate  of  two  bushels 
to  the  acre)  plaster  to  a  tobacco  bed,  previously 
manured    by    the    deposits   of  horn    cattle  and 
sheep,  half  of  the  bed  not  plastered.     The  plas- 
tered part  is  not  nigh  as  good  as  the  other,  it  be- 
ing a    little    drier,  and   the   season    deficient  in 
moisture.     I   have    plastered   some    corn   land, 
highly  manured  with  long  manure,  and  some  ad- 
johiing  land,  manured  in  the  same  way,  (the  man- 
ner in  both,  with  the  plaster  on  its  surface  deep- 
ly ploughed  in)  is  left  unplastered,  to  compare 
the  results.     I  shall  furnish,  in  the  course  of  the 
ummer,   all  the  experiments  I  shall  probably 
ever  make  with  this,  in  my  estimation,   founded 
on  numerous,  and  valued  expt- rimcnts,  a  perfect- 
ly inert  body,  they  will  have  for  their  object  the 
testing  of  its  supposed  sceptic   principle.     It  is 
inconsistent  with  the   above  standard  to  say,  that 
stock  enough  should  be  kept  on  every  farm,  to 
convert  all  its  offal  into  manure,  which  is  to  be 
carried  out  in  its  long  state,  and  ploughed  as  soon 
as  possible  into  the  land,  and  as  deeply  as  possi- 
ble— all  the  manure,  within  one's  power,  being 
raised. 


I  am  warranted  by  said  authority  to  say,  that 
he  v/ill,  of  necessity,  be  among  the  best  farmers 
and  planters,  practically  speaking,  who  keeps  the 
best  teams  and  feeds  well  ;  keeps  the  best 
instruments   of  all    sorts,   and    indue    numbers 


weie  removed,  I  doubt  not,  but  that  the  respect-notice,  on  this  topic,  an  occasional  combmation,  and  variety  ;  who  uses  those  well  and  m  time- 
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and  si  cds  .11  time,  ;iiid  |)lar.<s  in  time,  iiii.l  \v:,( 
destroys  conflicting  vcj^etaldcs  in  time.  I  li.;vi 
seen  somewhere,  a  theory  of  agriculture  set  I'onI 
in  the  following  simplicity  : 

"  h  IS  to  dispose  of  redundant  water,   and  to 
destroy  weeds."     A  little  riflection  will  insiantlv 
show  the   comprehensive   impoit  of  those   two 
actions,  and  that  very  probably  most  of  the  cir 
cumstances  of  good  fanninif  enumerated  above, 
are  resolvable  into  them.     It  accords  jvith  mv 
standard,  to  say,  that  all  Ihe  animals  which  ii  is 
prudent  to   keep  on  a  farm,  should  be  well  fed 
panicul  dy  m  the  tenderness  of  infancy,   uhich 
will  make  them  larger  and  he.-;lthier,  and  sonu; 
what   less  food   will    be  necessary  afterwards  to 
make    them    look    well.     It   accords   with    said 
standard,  to  say,  that  oxen  are  very  valuable  on 
a  farm  lor  deep  ploughing,  heavy  draft  on  level 
ground,  and  a  short  distance  ;  that  they  are  much 
cheaper  in  their  food  than  horses.     I  have   had 
them  wiought  every  day,  in  wmter,  Sundays  ex 
cepted,  at  hard  work  too,  with  little  mote  than  oat 
straw,  whi.h  is  an  excellent  food  for  them— thai 
and  Ruta  Haga  would  be  amply  sufficient.     The 
same  authority  bids  me  say,  that  pumpkins  and 
turnips,  in  both  of  which,  I  have  had  much  ex 
perience,  as  articles  of  food,  are  not  sufficient  of 
themselves  to  feed  slock  ;  but  that  they  greatly 
cheapen  other  sorts  of  feed,  by  lessening  the  re- 
quisite  quantity,  more  especially  when  there  is 
a  convenience  for  boiling  them.     In  the  use  of 
these  subsiancss.  there  is  this  consideration  to  be 
taken  into  view,  they  are  destined  by  nature  to 
have  not  only  the  effect  of  food,  but  that  of  me- 
dicine—othirwise  I  believe  they  would  be  nutri- 
tious enough  of  themselves;  but  their  purgative 
or  laxitive  effect,  passes  them  off  too  soon.     An 
excellent  medicinal  use  may  be  made  of  turnips, 
by  giving  them  to  horn  cattle,  kept  up  in  winter 
lo  wheat  straw,  kc.  ;    they  become  very  costive, 
and  a  feed  of  turnips,  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
would  counteract  that  effect,  which  is  very  in 
jurious  to   their  health.     Those  two  articles  of 
.ood  aid  very  much  in  converting  straw  and  corn 
italks  into   manure — green   clover   in  summer, 
:ontribules  very  much  to  that  effect.     I  am  sanc- 
joned   by  the  same  authority    to  say,  that  the 
principles  of  ti,e  farmer,  and  his  instruments  too, 
may  be  applied  to  the    successful  formation  of 
obacco  beds,  namely  the  plough,   harrow   and 
•oiler.     I  have  a  piece  of  ground   consisting  of 
ibout  three  quarters  of  an  acre  or  more,  in  the 
;stimation  of  judges,  some  jiarts  of  which  had 
)een   some  years  ago,  in   tobacco   beds;  other 
larts  were  in  trees  of  some  use,  grubs  and  many 
itumps    throughout    the   whole.'    I    penned,  at 
light,  about  fifty    horn  cattle  and  two  hundred 
heep  in   this   spot,  for  about  five  weeks,  in  the 
ast    of  October,    and   throughout    November : 
hey  manured  it  very   highly.     In  the  winter  I 
ook  up  the  trees  by  the  roots,  all  the  stumps  and 
;rubs,  and  with  a  two  horse  plough,  turned  in 
he  manure  about  two  inches  deep.  In  February 
uvntit,  harrowed  out  all  the  small  roots,  seeded, 
aked,  and  rolled  one  half  of  it;  the  other  was 
eeded  the  first  of  April.     The  part  first  seeded, 
i  an  excellent  bed,  as  good  as  any  I  have  seen, 
he  other  is  promising  as  a  later  bed.     The  pre 
iclions  that  the  plough  would  be  injurious,  tha 

roven  fahe  "  wtn^H?'  ,"'  ,'"'■  '^'\^''"  ="'  '°^''^  '°  ''''^'^'^  foVeacI °acre,  sp^-ad  a'nd  plor,gh 
.oven  lalse  When  the  plants  arc  taken  out,  ,t  in  under  a  deep  furrow  without  loss  of  time 
shall  seed  n  down  in  oats,  and  plough  them  injthe  seams  of  the  furrow  to  be  closed"  to  prevent 


ihat  iiu'y  come  up,  and  fertilize,  at  the  same  tim:  . 
In  September,  I  mean  lo  seed  it  down  thickly  i.. 
oats  and  rye,  to  be  jiastured  from  time  to  tim^ 
bv  sheep  :  the  oats  will  perish  as  the  severe  fros - 
come  on,  and  the  rye  will  serve  for  some  ewes 
and  lambs,  throughout  the  winter,  in  open  wea 
ther,  until  about  the  middle  of  February  ;   whri 
after  a  free  application  of  ashes,  I  shall  use  the 
plough,  harrow  in  the  seed  with  a  light  harrow, 
followed   by  the  roller  as  before,  and  repeat  the 
same   course,  except   manuring  by   stock  from 
year  to  year,   with   scarcely   any  trouble.      My 
standard  sanctions  me   in   saying,  that  sheep  on 
dry  sandy  ground,  in  winter,  provided  they  have 
a  dry  field  to  run  on  in   the  day,  will  manure  a 
considerable  quantity  of  ground   for  tobacco,  by 
moving  their    pens,  from   time  to  time,  taking 
care  to  have  a  permanent  shelter,  to  which  they 
may  be    removed    in  stress  of  weather.     That 
stock  hogs  may  be  confined   in   winter,  with  as 
little  expense     provided  they   be  kept  dry  and 
warm,  as  if  let  to  run  out,  this  too  without  the 
risk  of  their  being  stolen  ;  and,  if  they  be  wel 
supplied  with  long  litter,  will  make  a  great  dea 
of  manure.     It  is  consistent  to  say,  tiiat  I  have 
since  the  winter  applied  manure,  made  from  offal 
as  above  stated,  on  different  parts  of  the  farm, 
amply  sufficient  for  thirty  acres.     I  can  also  say. 
that   turnips  are    the    most  exhausting    crop    I 
know.     It  is  farther  consistent  to  say,  which  I 
have  the  happiness  to  state  to  your  wearied  pa- 
tience, as  my  last  act  of  consistency,  that  a  large 
farm,  complicated  in  its  products,  requires  unre- 
mitting labour,  timely  and  severe  attentions  ;  that 
the    cultivator,  to    succeed,    must   regulate   his 
every  action,  in  the  spirit  of  my  motto,  "  ffic  la 
bar,  hoc  ofnis." 

WM.  A.  DAINGERFIELD. 
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the  atmosphere  ex)lalin^  it,  and  ioterrupliug  the 


N.  B.  It  is  not  intended  to  deny  the  efficacy  of 
plaster  on  some  lands,  but  to  deny  its  efficacy,  as 
relates  to  my  own  observation  and  experience, 
and  to  express  general  doubts. 


From  T.   S.  LEE,  EsqH. 

On  the  Culture  of  Indian  Corn. 

Dear  Sir,  needwood,  MAncii  9,  1819. 

Your  favour  of  the  5th  December  came  duly 
to  hand,  and  it  should  have  been  replied  to  much 
earlier,  but  a  long  confinement  by  the  gout,  pre- 
vented my  attending  to  business  of  any  kind,  and 
the  delay  was  increased  by  the  carelessness  of 
my  servant  mislaying  the  letters  ;  they  are  now 
before  me.     I  wish  it  was  in  my  power  to  give 

satisfactory  answers,  to  Mr 's  interrogations. 

I  will  comply  with  this,  and  your  request,  as  well 
as  desultory  training  enables  me. 

A  few  ideas  picked  up  here  and  there,  induced 
nie  to  conduct  my  farming  business  as  follows  : 
The  basis,  deep  ploughing,  heavy  manuring ; 
clover,  and  plaster  were  also  resorted  to  freely, 
until  I  paved  the  way  to  procure  animal  and  ve 
!>etable  manures,  in  sufficient   quantity 


iermentation  ;  no  danger  of  its  sinking  even  in  a 
Miidy  soil,  because    bot!i   animal  and   vegetable 
'uanurc  rise  to  the  atmosphere.     My  course  is, 
'o  take  four  crops  in  succession-  from   the  same 
field,  viz  :    1st  Corn,  2d  Wheat,  3d  and  4ili  years 
Clover.     Commencing  with  corn — let  the  field 
be  in  good   heart,  manure  as  above-mentioned, 
spread  and  ploughed   under  a   deep    furrow   as 
speedily  as  circumstances  will   permit;  harrow 
down  the  ridges  and  close  the  sesms  of  the  fur- 
rows for  the  reasons  before   assigned.     In  due 
time,  cross  plough,  then  cross  again  with  a  heavy 
harrow  ;  lay  your  rows  out  in  straight  lines;  this 
operation  to  be  well  performed  and  mav  be  best 
done  with  the  plough,  the  distance   from   three 
to    four   feet   each   way  ;   let  the  seed  be  good, 
sound  and  heavy,  and  from  fruitful  ears  ;  place 
the  grain  with  regularity  in  the  check.     Now,  if 
the  earth  be  friable,  introduce  the  shovel  plough, 
an  excellent  tool,  if  skilfully  used,  the  light  har- 
row crossing  the  ploughing  :  a  smart  hand,  with 
a  light  hand  rake  with  three  teeth,  may  uncover 
t'le  eorn  and  open  the  crust  occasioned  by  dashing 
rains  and  the  heat  of  the  sun,  both  harrow  and 
plough  to  run  so  near  the  corn,  as  to  remove  the 
greatest  part  of  the  hill,  which  may  be  again  re- 
stored by  the  same  operation  ;  the  plant  must  be 
firmly  set,  before  this  is  attempted.      If  the  field 
be  infected  by  weeds  or  grass,  then  again  carry 
in  the  small  harrow  :  the  plough  removes  them, 
and  by  breaking  the  earth  from  the  roots  com- 
pletes their  destruction. 

Previous  to  sowing  wheat,  the  small  harrow 
should  leave  the  surface  level,  that  the  grain  may 
be  strewed  with  regularity.  Unmixed  wheat, 
entirely  cleansed  from  filth,  sound  and  heavy 
rolled  in  plaster,  and  sow  seven  pecks  to  the  acre. 
Before  seeding,  take  out  the  tops,  and  have  the 
blades  taken  off  ;  plough  in  the  seed,  not  ex- 
tendinsi-  three  inches  deep  with  the  shovel  plough, 
the  small  harrow  to  cross  the  work  of  the  plough, 
that  the  place  called  the  step  may  be  levelled, 
and  the  seed  thereon  covered  ;  the  hoe  then  to 
chop  about  the  corn,  taking  care  not  to  draw  the 
earth  from  the  hills,  but  to  raise  and  let  it  fall 
perpendicularly,  all  clods  lo  be  pulverized ; 
lastly  divide  the  fields  in  lands,  three  corn  rows 
in  width,  and  lay  them  off  to  suit  the  situation  of 
the  field,  so  as  lo  guard  against  washing  into  gul- 
lies, so  that  draining  furrows  may  be  useful  ;  as 
soon  as  the  corn  can  be  gathered  with  safety,  cut 
the  stalks  near  the  ground,  and  carry  them  to 
the  place  designed  for  sheltering  your  stock  ; 
they  will  then  be  heavy  and  contain  saccharine 
juices  ;  the  cattle  and  hogs  eat  them  with  avidi- 
ty ;  after  they  are  picked  apply  a  part  to  cover 
shelters,  and  what  remains  will  answer  the  dou- 
ble purpose  of  defending  the  slock  from  the 
cold,  wet  earth,  and  of  augmenting  your  stock 
of  manure. 

Early  in  March,  sow  a  gallon  of  clover  seed, 
mixed  with  a  bushel  of  plaster,  to  the  acre.  By 
adhering  strictly  to  this  method,  a  good  crop  of 
corn  may  be  reasonably  expected,  and  a  crop  of 
wheat  of  good  quality,  and  in  quantity  but  little 


,  _   ...  ,  ...  .„,..„.^,.,   ^,ua,.Li,j.     Fromwneaioi  gooti  quality,  and  in  quantity  but  littl 

ecessity,  I  commenced  with  long,  or  half  rotlediinferior  to  the  pioduce of  a  fallowed  field.  Clo- 
manure,  and  fortunately  u  proved  by  experience.ver  rises  with  viu;our  after  corn.  Give  to  the 
,  5.,  !!\k:''^.°.  .^I'P'y'l'S  "•     Cany  twenty  cart  clover  a  bushel  of  plaster  to  the  acre,  early  in 

the  spring  of  the  third  and  fourth  years ;  the 
operation  of  the  harrow  leaves  the  surface  level 
for  mowing  and  cradling ;  the  third  year  will  af- 
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ford  a  good  nop  ol  lr;y,  and  alterwards  seed,  or 
it  may  be  grazed;  ihe  fourth  year,  the  clover 
may  be  j^razed.  By  Uiis  course,  as  much  bene- 
fit will  1)6  from  the  increased  fertility  of  your 
soil,  as  from  the  crops.  In  this  routine,  the  In- 
dian corn  is  rather  a  proteciin-i.  than  an  exhaust- 
ing cro,j,  from  the  partial  covering  it  nffords  the 
bosom  of  ih"  earth,  at  the  season  when  the  sun 
has  most  power,  at  the  same  time  lettinp;  in  sun 
and  air  sufficient  to  promote  the  growth  of  the 
crop.  Manure  cannot  be  had  from  the  farm  in  the 
commenceiiient,  bat  with  due  care  and  perse 
verance,  supplies  may  be  had  without  foreign  as 
sistance  ;  and  when  that  is  effected,  the  quantity 
may  be  increased  almost  to  any  extent.  Besides 
the  !eavini;s  of  slr^w  of  all  kinds,  corn  stalks  and 
foddci',  all  weeds  before  seeding,  draw  leave 
from  the  woods  to  litter  your  hogs,  mix  them 
with  straw  for  sheep,  cows  and  horses  ;  the  drop, 
pings  from  the  horses  and  cattle  to  be  cullccted 
from  the  roads  and  lanes  on  the  farm  by  the  ne 
gro  children.  If  there  be  marshes  at  hand,  cut 
any  coarte  grass  and  liaul  up  to  be  added  to  the 
manure  heap.  Ashes,  lie,  and  even  soap  suds, 
may  be  made  useful  on  the  occasion. 


MR.  HEBB'S  REPORT. 

.ViV,  OCTOBER    18,    1818. 

Sinre  the  last  meeting  of  this  society,  I  have 
had  an  apportunily  of  co;nplying  in  part,  with  a 
resolution,  passed  at  the  last  meetini;:,  appointing 
Mr.  J  Law  and  myself,  a  committee  to  report 
the  amount  of  produce  exported  from  this  conn 
ty,  in  each  year.  The  only  article,  that  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain  with  certainty,  is  the  crop 
of  tobacco  of  1S16,  which,  according  to  there 
turns  made  by  the  inspectors,  amounted  to  4460 
liogslieads  inspected  in  the  year  IS  17,  as  the  pro 
duct  of  the  preceding  year,  to  w  hich  may  he  add- 
ed, 200  hhds.  shipped  out  of  the  county  without 
being  inspected  ;  to  this  quantity  may  be  fairly 
added,  one  fourth,  as  the  increased  product  oi 
the  last  year,  equal  at  the  present  averaged  price, 
to  SS"3,000  ;  a  suni  perhaps  not  equalled  by  any 
county  in  the  state  of  Maryland.  In  the  cuUiva 
tion  of  this  plant,  great  improvement  has  been 
made  of  late.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  to  be 
as  innocent  in  its  effects  on  land,  as  almost  every 
other  plant,  and  is  no  longer  ranked  among  the 
exhausting  crops.  Most  of  its  friends  are  of 
opinion,  that  land  will  produce  a  crop  every  third 
year,  by  returning  to  it  a  ciop  of  clover,  with  the 
use  of  one  bushel  of  plaster  paris,  in  each  of  the 
intervening  years,  and  some  gentlemen  have  in- 
formed me,  ttiat  on  a  soil  adapted  to  it,  they  have 
made  very  profitable  crops,  of  a  hogshead  per 
acre,  from  worn  out  commons,  by  a  single  plas- 
tering, at  that  rate  in  autumn,  when  all  the  vege- 
table matter  it  afFirded,  was  turned  in, so  that  by 
an  improving  ro"ation,a  whole  estate  may  be  con 
verted  into  fields,  fur  its  cultivation,  proportioned 
to  the  force  to  be  applied.  I  have  had  no  data,  by 
which  I  could  form  an  csiimate  of  the  other  ex- 
portable productions  of  the  county,  and  am,  sir, 
your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  HEBB. 

Mr.  T.  L.vw,  PrcHidcnt  of  the  Jgrkultural 
Society  P.  G.  County. 


Eiv\tou\o\ogy. 


Di 


Jos.  E.  Alusk,  to  the  .Agricultural  Society  a 
Annajiolia. 

CAMBBinGE,  MD.   MARCH  20,  1819. 

"  Uot  opus,  hoc  stuiUum,  purvi  propercmns  et  ampli." 
Dear  Siu  :  I  have  long  been  impressed  with 
the  opinion,  that  no  branch  of  science;  perhaps, 
itore  deeiily  interests  the  practical  farmer,  than 
Entomology,  and  none  is  generally  less  regarded. 
The  numerous  class  of  insects  that  blast  the  most 
flattering  prospects,  are  suffered  yearly  to  repeat 
tjeir  ravages,  without  a  serious  effort  to  obviate 
the  evil,  and  the  vast  varieties,  so  useful,  are 
suffered  to  perish,  from  the  want  of  knowledge 
to  preserve  them  To  learn  the  natural  history  ; 
to  inquire  into  the  habitudes  of  lite  ;  the  charac- 

ers.  changes,  and  melamurphoses,  of  beings  so 
mportant,  are  objects  not  so  frivolous  as  ihey 
.oay  appear  to   the  ostentatious,  but  superficial 

bsL-rver  ;  it  is  the  only  mode,  rational  or  prac- 
'icable,  whereby  the  propagation  of  the  one,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  other,  may  be  accom- 
plished. 

With  these  views,  I  have  made  repeated  ex 
periraents  in  Entomology  ;  and  one  of  the  first 
objects  that  attracted  my  attention,  was  the  woriv, 
that  inhabits  the  corn,  usually  called  the  grub- 
worm.  I  had  seen  a  paper  on  this  subject,  by 
Richard  Peters,  Esq.;  in  which  he  represents 
its  parent  st-'.te  to  be  the  '■'■  scarab^eus  volvens.' 
This  fact  I  doubted,  as  Mr.  Peters  had  not  him 
self  witnessed  the  experiment  reported  by  hira 
though  he  believed  the  fatt,  and  proposed  a  re- 
medy founded  upon  it:  I  doubted  it,  because  I 
had  seen  the  scarab<cus  volvens,  in  so  sniall  a 
state,  as  to  be  almost  invisible  to  the  naked  eye ; 
upon  which  the  reasoning  occurred,  that  the  prO' 
duct  of  a  chrysalis  so  large,  as  must  necessarily 
be  that  of  a  grub-worm,  could  not,  by  analogical 
inference,  be  as  diminutive  as  the  scarabeus  vol- 
vena  is  frequently  seen  and  known  to  be,  and 
consequently,  that  Judge  Peters  was  deceived 
To  come  at  the  fact,  I  carried  into  the  field  a 
■arge  transparent  bottle,  which  I  half  filled  wit! 
sarth  ;  upon  this  earth  I  deposited  about  a  dozei 
of  the  worms,  which  were  then  devouring  the 
corn,  and  gave  them  corn  blades  to  feed  upon. 
In  a  few  weeks,  or  less  perhaps,  they  disappear 
ed  ;  I  searched  the  earth,  and  found  them  chry- 
salids,  enveloped  in  balls  of  earth.  A  considera- 
ble time  after,  I  again  examined  them,  and  found 
several  of  them   matured,   and  extricated   from 

heir  envelope;  others,  a  soft  and  white /;u/;a 
with   limbs  more  or   less  distinctly  formed,    in 
various  stales  of  progression,  and  exhibiting  un 
equivocal  proof  of  their  origin,  and  of  the  impos 
sibility  of  mistake  or  deception.     These  destruc 

ive  animals  belotig  to  the  order  "  coleo/itera"  ol 
Linnseus,    having   crustaceans    elytra,    or    win; 
cases,  which  shut  together,  and  form  a  longitu 
dinal  suture  down  the  back  ;  they  are  about  one 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  length, of  a  shining  jet  black 

olour,  very  quick  and  active  in  their  move 
ments,  and  are  seen  in  vast  numbers  under  wheat 

)tacks  and  in  wheat  yards. 

Tiie  brief  history  of  this  insect  is,  that  its  larva, 
or  caterpillar,  having  fed  upon  the  young  corn, 
descends  into  the  earth  about  the  depth  of  lour 

inches,  where  it  assumes  its  state  of  chrysalis,  in 

which  it  continues  until  about  the  first  of  July; 


when  it  becomes  metamorphosed  into  the  imago, 
or  parent,  which  in  autuiim,  deposits  us  ova  in 
the  fields,  to  undergo  a  similar  series  of  iransi- 
tions,  which  is  effected  by  the  heat  of  the  ensuing 
season. 

The  obvious  preventive,  is  iall  or  winter 
ploughing,  at  such  a  depth  as  will  turn  up  and 
expose  to  the  frost  the  ova,  wiieieby  tliey  must 
peiisn. 

To  prove  the  efficacy  of  this  meihod,  in  De- 
cember, 1816,  a  field  which  1  designed  for  corn, 
as  ploughed  lour  or  five  inches  deep  ;  the  fol- 
lowing season,  my  neighbours'  corn  fields,  as 
well  as  those  of  tlie  county  geneially,  were  as- 
sailed and  nearly  ruined  oy  this  dehtructive  worm, 
when  mine  was  almost  wholly  exempt  from  their 
annoyance. 

\iiother  insect,  the  "  curculio"  of  w  hich  there 
are  nearly  one  hundred  si)ei  ies,  belonging  also 
to  the  coleopterous  order,  coniOiai.cis,  from  its 
universal  ravages  upon  both  the  lainier  and  the 
ruiicrer,  the  attention  of  every  member  of  the 
community,  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  contri- 
ute,  in  the  smallest  measure,  to  toe  destruction 
of  this  ruthless  fue  to  the  wealth  and  luxury  of 
man  ;  which  frustrates,  by  its  concealed  and 
wily  movements,  the  most  rational  and  well  foun- 
ded plans,  executed  by  the  most  ardent  and  effi- 
cient energies  of  the  human  mind  and  body.  Are 
we  not  inclined  to  exclaim,  with  the  moral  and 
philosophical  Seneca,"  A'atura  (jiiam  te  colimns 
inviti  yuoijue."  How  repugnant  to  the  proud 
feelings  of  man,  to  stoop  to  combat  with  this 
insignificant  animalcule  !  How  resistless  are  the 
ordinances  of  nature,  which  compel  us,  by  acts 
so  humiliating,  to  admire  and  adore  that  complex 
creation,  whereby  the  great  Architect  has  seen 
fit  to  enforce  them  ! 

I  have  made  expciimeiits  on  the  larva  of  seve- 
ral species  of  curculiones,  and  have  found  the 
parents  so  nearly  similar  in  habitat,  metamor- 
phoses, and  most  other  circumstances,  that  one 
description  will  suffice  for  their  whole  history; 
at  least  of  those  which  I  have  examined  ;  and  the 
only  mark  of  idiocracy  in  the  tiibes  which  I 
have  obicrved,  consists  in  their  choice  of  a  nidus; 
selecting,  from  their  peculiarities  in  this  respect 
alone,  tlie  cherry,  the  plum,  or  the  grain  of  corn, 
as  their  instinctive  or  innate  propensities  might 
incline  them. 

In  a  transparent  bottle  containing  some  earth, 
I  deposited  several  cherries,  in  which  were  the 
tarve  of  the  curculio,  that  infests  that  fruit ;  in  a 
iew  weeks,  or  rath.er  as  soon  as  the  pulp  of  the 
fruit  was  consumed,  which  was  at  dilfcrent  pe- 
riods, tliey  retreated  into  the  earth,  where  upon 
examination  some  time  after,  I  found  they  had 
assumed  the  state  oi  chrysalis,  which  sliorlly  re- 
sulted in  that  of  the  imago  Or  parent ;  the  wings 
of  the  insect  were  not  sufficient  to  ac(..omplish  a 
flight,  but  merely  to  assist  its  ascent  of  the  body 
of  a  tree  ;  from  which  circumstances,  I  was  led 
to  the  following  reflections  and  experiments  to 
test  their  correctness: 


That  the  rcmetly  must  be  such  as  would  act,  | 
physically,  to  wit:  To  interrupt  the  nietamor-  | 
jjhoses,  by  preventing  the  descent  of  the  larvx 
into  the  earth  ;  to  expose  to  the  weather,  tlic 
[lujia,  after  i'.s  descent  ;  or  to  intercept  in  its 
ascent  of  the  body  ol  the  tree,  the  parent  insect; 
or,  chemically  ;  by  substances,  known  to  be  gen- 
erally deleterious  to  that  class  of  animals. 
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The  fniil  beini^  ihe  nidus  ot  Ihc  ovum,  and 
the  earth  the  AaA;7a?,  in  which  it  is  broiif;ht  t( 
niatui'ily  and  makes  its  abode,  and  the  larva 
from  its  soit  and  delicate  slruclurc,  incapable  of 
travelling,  or  sustaining  exposure;  when  the 
fruit  conlainint;  ih^  iarva  lias  fallen  and  is  rotted 
and  consumed  by  ihe  insect,  tiie  iat-va  must  de- 
scend, by  the  most  correct  route,  from  its  origi- 
nal depository,  llic  fruit,  into  tne  earth,  its  per- 
manent abode,  there  to  undergo  the  metamor- 
phoses, which  will  bring  it  to  matuiity,  and  fit  it 
for  a  new  series  of  depredations,  which  is  so  se- 
cretly performed,  that  though  myriads  arc  em- 
ployed, they  are  never  detected  in  executing 
their  work  ot  dislruction,  the  deposit  of  their  ova. 
Hence  I  concluded,  that  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tual prev.  nlives,  would  be  paviag  with  brick, 
stone,  shells,  or  some  other  hard  substance,  im 
pervious  (o  the  soft  larva,  a  circular  space  round 
the  fruit  tree,  as  extensive  as  the  fall  of  the  fruit, 
by  which  it  would  be  interrupted  in  its  descent 
into  the  earth,  and  consequently  perish  ;  or  tha' 
it  might  be  accomplished,  by  turning  up  the 
earth  under  the  tree  to  the  s;une  extent,  and 
thereby  exposing  to  the  inclemency  of  the  wea- 
ther, the  tender /iM/jn,  of  which  two  methods,  the 
former  is  to  be  prelerred  ;  because  thereby  you 
arrest  the  passage  of  the  larva  to  maturity,  and 
necessarily  destroy  it.  The  biter  method,  if 
not  perloi  med  in  time,  may  allow  the  perfection 
of  the  imago,  and  in  this  state  it  is  unquestionably 
more  haidy  and  capable  of  providing  another 
habitation,  as  secure  and  comfortable  as  that  of 
its  first  eUction.  And  by  the  experiments  which 
I  have  made,  its  descent  and  maturity  are  at  un- 
certain and  unequal  periods,  which  would  make 
an  insuperable  difficulty,  in  point  of  time,  for 
performing  the  operation  ;  if  before  the  descent, 
it  would  necessarily  be  useless;  if  after  the  ma- 
turity, equally  so,  for  reasons  given. 

This  view  of  the  subject,  has  led  me,  repeated- 
ly, to  both  experiments,  which  I  have  fairly  and 
impartially  made,  without  the  intiuence  of  any 
prejudice,  which  it  might  be  presumed,  my  rea- 
soning had   connected  with,  or  in  favour  of  the 


parent  of  a  singular  /ttn'ir,  wliich  some  yearsiwriter  of  these  n  marks  lodged  lately  with  a  far- 
ago,  very  generally,  throughout  the  slate,  as  you  mcr  of  the  society  of  friends,  from  York  county, 
no  doubt  remember,  threatened  to  exterminate  Pennsylvania,  wlio   has  bought  a  large  farm  ten 


the  whole  vegetable  creation,  as  far  as  it  travel- 
led ;  in  whole  districts,  not  a  solitary  blade  of 
sviicat,  oats,  or  rye,  nor  a  remnant  escaped  its  vo 
racious  appetite,  and  the  grass  was  swept,  in  its 
march,  as  if  by  a  scorching  fire  :  so  formidable 
were  the  destructive  multitudes,  that  fosses, 
abatis,  and  parapets  were  constructed,  to  repel 
their  advances,  and  the  ditches  were  filled  wit 
their  dead  bodies.  1  deposited  in  bottles,  with 
earth,  several  of  these  larva  ;  they  shortly  went 
into  clirijsalis,  and  came  out  a  fly  of  the  lefiido/i- 
teroun  order,  precisely  like  the  candle-fiy,  in  all 
respects.  This  result,  I  report,  because  nume- 
rous as  they  were,  and  as  much  alarm  as  they 
occasioned,  I  have  never  seen  a  notice  of  a  simi- 
lar experiment;  and  it  may,  in  case  of  a  return 
of  these  hosts  of  enemies,  afford  a  clew  to  their 
destruction.  We  at  least,  are  not  averse  to  know, 
something  of  an  enemy,  which  has,  and  may 
again  assail  us  with  more  disastrous  ravages. 

If,  sir  the  present  communication  shall  have 
the  effect  of  in-^iting  to  inquiry,  on  these  interest- 
ing suijjects,  the  enterprising  and  intelligent  far- 
mer ;  if  tlie  plan  of  research,  which  I  have  ven- 
tured to  suggest,  shall  afi'ord  him  any  assistance; 
if  I  have  added  one  ray  of  light,  whereby  more 
may  be  obtained,  my  purpose  is  answered,  and 
my  most  sanguine  expectations  fulfilled. 
I  have  the   honour  to  be, 

sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOS.  E.  MUSE 
To  the  President  of  the  Agricultural   Society  at 
Aniiafiolis. 


Alary  land  a7id  Pennsylvania  Farming,  com/iared. 
A'o.  I. 
For  the  Ameuican  Faumeu. 
To  cultivate  land  to  advantage,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  improve  the  soil,  and  thereby  render 
estates  more  valuable,  is  certainly  an  object  of 
former;  the  result  was,  the  fruit  with  which  I|the  first  magnitude  to  a  farmer;  hence  many 
made  the  experiment  that  had  been  destroyed  by  people  suppose,  that  as  it  is  the  interest  of  far- 
curculiones,  for  many  years,  were  in  all  casesJ'T>ers  to  do  so,  that  they  are  all  employed  in  this 
when  1  paved  or  shelled,  entirely  exempt;  injhonourable  and  lucrative  pursuit;  whereas,  but 
two  cases  only,  when  the  earth  under  the  tree;lit'le  observation  and  experience  would  be  sufii- 
was  turned  up,  at  different  seasons,  the  fruit  cs-jcienl,  to  convince  them  that  the  reverse  of  that 
caped  injured,  but  from  the  number  that  failed,  supposition  is  the  fact;  that  the  largest  half  of 
I  was  inclined  to  as<ril)e  these  two  to  causes  ac-khe  lands,  even  within  twenty  miles  of  so  good  a 


cidental  anci  extrinsic. 


niarket  as  Baltimore,  are  in  but  indifferent  or 


The  lliird  method  proposed,  viz:  to  interccptider,  and  very  carelessly  nay  wretchedly  cullival- 
the  parent  in  its  ascent  of  the  body  of  the  tree,  ed,  which  deteriorates  the  soil,  and  the  worse  the 
by  various  obstacles  which  the  mind  will  readily  soil  gets,  the  more  it  and  the  improvements  are 
suggest,  and  thereby  prevent  its  deposit  of  cn^njneglected,  until  they  are  in  ruins,  and  valuable 
though  I   have  made  no  experiments  upon  it,  I  farms    become  a  burden   to    their    proprietors, 

which  circumstance  has  given  a  character  to  the 
Maryland  lands,  that  they  do  not  deserve,  and 
in  consequence  of  which,  it  is  almost  as  diflicult 
to  sell  a  iarm  in  tiie  neighbourhood  of  Balumorc, 
for  half  its  value,  as  il  is  to  draw  a  prize  in  the 
loltery.  For  example,  we  find  that  lands  natu 
rally  no  belter,  in  York  and  Lancaster  counlies 
in  Pennsylvania,  sell  for  five  or  six  limes  the  price 
thai  oiiis  do,  ana  nolwithstanduig  they  sell  so 
much  higher,  they  are  murli  readier  of  sale  Ihaii 
ours,  and  all  vend  their  produce  in  the  same 
market,  which  circumstance  alone  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  something  must  be  wrong.     The 


conceive  to  be  rational,  and  easily  accomplished  ; 
and  with  those  species  of  curculiones,  of   whic 
there  are   many,  whose  wings  do  not  admit  of 
night,  but  assist  them  only  in  climbing,  it  would 
undoubted. y  be  efferiu.i" 

The  toinlh  remedv  which  I  propose,  of  a  che- 
mical nature,  1  have  made  but  partial  experi 
mcnts  to  establish,  such  as  are  not  yet  sali'ifactorv 
or  conclusive ;  when  finished,  il  will  jrive  me 
•  pleasure  to  report  them,  il  the  result  be  success- 
ful, by  a  fair  and  candid  detail  of  ficts. 

I  fear  I  have  already  trespassed  on  your  pa- 
tience, and  will  venture  merely  to  notice  the 


miles  from  Baltimore  ;  he  informs  him  that  he 
sold   his  land  in   York    for    SI 00   per   acre  and 

)ought  where  he  now  lives  for  S20.  I  inquired 
of  him  what  he  considered  to  be  the  dilVerencc 
in  natural  fertility,  between  the  lands  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Balumorc,  and  York,  and  particulai  ly  as 

l  regarded  the  farm  he  sold  and  the  farm  he 
bought,  ffe  answered  me  by  observing,  that  on 
that  subject  he  had  the  vanity  to  think  he  had 
some  judgment,  .as  farming  had  been  his  only  em- 
ployment through  the  course  of  a  long  life;  and 
having  lived  long  enough  on  his  present  lesidcncc 
to  form  an  opinion,  the  result  of  his  experience, 
on  his  judgment  was,  that  the  lands  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Baltimore,  were  naturally  as  good, 
and  that  they  were  much  easier  improved  and 
fertilized  than  the  lands  in  York  ;  and  as  it  re- 
garded Ihe  farm  he  sold  and  the  farm  lie  bought, 
he  gave  a  decided  preference  to  the  latter. — In 
the  first  place  he  thought    the   soil   as  good,  as 

hat  he  had  sold.,  and  much  easier  improved,  and 
surer  cropping  land  for  wheal  and  clover,  as  they 
did  not  spew  out  with  frosis  in  winter   so    much 

IS  they  did  in  the  flat  lauds  in  York  ;  he  further 
observed  that  when  he  farmed  in  York,  he  sold 
his  surplus  produce  in  Baltimore,  after  hauling 
il  over  an  expensive  road  of  sixty  miles,  but  now 
he  was  situated  within  ten  miles  of  the  market's 
mouth,  ready  to  take  at  a  high  price,  every  thing 
he  had  to  spare,  and  to  supply  his  warns  with 
less  labour  and  inconvenience  than  he  could  in 
York.  lie  also  informed  me,  that  he  bought 
the  farm  he  now  lives  on  of  a  gentleman  in  Bal- 
timore, who  liad  been  fai  ming  il  \vith  an  overseer 
and  about  twenty  negroes,  and  that  the  proprie- 
tor was  constantly  at  the  expense  of  all  kind  of 
agricultural  instruments,  cloalhing  for  his  ne- 
groes, and  many  other  expenses,  among  which 
no  doubt,  were  the  wages  of  the  overseer,  taxes, 
plaster,  clover  seed,  and  frequently  a  horse  or 
iwo  from  the  Baltimore  market ;  but  what  is 
still  worse,  had  lo  purchase  food  for  his  servants 
in  the  Baltimore  niarket,  nearly  half  the  year. — 
And  v.'hen  the  York  farmer  and  his  wife  went  to 
Baltimore  to  get  a  title  to  their  farm,  after  the 
title  ceremony  was  over,  the  wife  of  the  Balti- 
more gentleman  observed,  in  the  language  and 
manner  of  sincere  charity,  being  in  wealthy  cir- 
cumstances and  of  liberal  disposition,  that  she 
was  afraid  that  they,  (the  Quakers)  would  suffer 
on  that  poor  farm,  (knowing  what  disbursements 
her  husband  had  to  make  for  the  support  of  it) 
and  intreated  them  if  such  tvas  likely  to  be  the 
case,  to  let  her  know  it,  and  she  would  certainly 
administer  to  their  distresses.  Suitable  thanks 
were  returned  for  her  kind  offers,  but  it  alarmed 
the  Quaker  and  caused  him  to  keep  correct  ac- 
counts, to  see  how  he  was  a  going  on,  and  the  re- 
sult was,  that  the  first  year,  (which  is  always  the 
worst  with  a  farmer,  having  every  thing  to  begin 
md  arrange  for  fului'e  operations)  he  spared  of 
M'oduce,  which  he  did  not  want,  clear  of  all  his 
expenses,  between  four  and  five  hundred  dollars 
vortii  and  every  year  since  considerably  more, 
and  this  too  without  any  advantage   (or   perhaps 

iiore  properly  disadvantage)  of  slave  labour 

What  a  contrast !  the  Mary  lander  ruining  his 
lands  and  impairing  his  fortune  to  maintain  slaves, 
and  that  too,  perhaps,  against  their  consent.  TJie 
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Peniisylvaiiian  conif  s,  -mA  without  slaves,  niakeslseen  totally  destructive  of  the  crop,  the  seed  hav. 


a  fortune,  on  the  same  place,  and  at  the  same 
business  that  a  Muryhnder  spent  one.  Fearing 
that  I  shall  trespass  too  much  upon  tlie  limits  o! 
your  useful  paper,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  im 
portant  matter,  I  shall  reserve  the  conclusion  ol 
these  remarks  for  a  future  numlier. 

A  YOUNG  FARMER. 
Hartford  County,  May  ^&th,  18  19. 

SOWING  SMALL  GRAIN. 

The  season  approaches  for  preparing  to  sow 
small  grain.     This  crop  admits  of  but  little  cil- 
tivatiun,  as  it  relates  to  the  farmer,  almost  ev; 
thini^  depends  on  his  manner  of  preparing  h)s 
ground  and  sov/ing  the  seed — the  rest  must  be 
left  to  an  uncontrollable  Providence.     We  take 
this  occasion,  therefore,  to  insert  an  article  fron 
the  Memoirs  of  tlie  Agricultural  Society  of  Vir 
ginia,  which  in  ovir  opinion,  is  conclusive  as  to 
the  expediency  of  s/ialloiu  seeding,  vi'hich   oui 
readers  will   recollect  is  also   recommended   in 
Judge  Peter's  "  Notices  to  Young  Farmers.' 

The  observations  of  Mr.  Merriwether  are 
clearly  explained,  and  his  arguments  well  sup- 
ported by  the  annexed  engraving 


From  the  Memoirs  of  the  "  Society  of  Virginia, 
Jor  firomoling  .Agriculture," 

To  Dr.  John  Adams, 
Secretary  of  the  .'Igricnltural  Society  of  Virginia. 

Dear  Sir — You  will  pardon  the  liberty  I  have 
taken  in  addressing  you,  or  rather,  the  Richmond 
jlgricultural  Society,  through  you,  of  vhich  res 
pectable  body  I  have  not  the  honour  of  being  a 
member;  but  believing  that  they  will  acct-pt  the 
intentions  of  one  whose  object  is  the  promotion 
of  the  general  welfare,  though  not  one  of  their 
own  body,  I  have  undertaken  to  communicate  a 
little  information,  which,  I  hope  will  not  be  un 
acceptable  to  them 

The  Hessian  Fly  proving  extremely  destruc- 
tive to  the  crops  of  wheat  in  Virginia  lasts|)ring 
and  sunnnei,  and  much  having  been  written  in 
the  public  papers  on  that  sniijeci,  without  adding 
one  solitary  useful  fact  to  our  knowledge  respect 
ing  ihem,  except  the  one  communicated  by  Gi' 
neral  Cocke,  respecting  the  manner  in  which  thev 
deposit  their  eggs  on  the  blades,  and  descend  into 
the  slieaths  of  tiie  wheat;  a  fact  for  which  wl 
ouglit  to  be  much  obliged  to  him,  and  hope  he 
will  proceed  in  tracing  their  natural  history,  by  a 
careiul  and  minute  attention  to  th.tir  progress 
through  their  different  stages  ;  till  that  is  done 
I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  we  shall  no!  receive 
any  really  useful  knowledge  respecting  the  hcs' 
means  of  couTiteracting  or  destroying  their  pcrni 
cious  efi'ecls,  though  aided  by  the  most  splendid 
hypothetical  speculations  tliat  human  genius  can 
invent.  Alter  having  minutely  traced  their  natu 
ral  history,  the  next  object  tUat  presents  itself  is, 
to  asctriain  the  nature  and  mannerof  the  growth 
ofthe  vegetable  on  which  we  propose  to  counter 
act  or  prevent  their  injurious  tfTects,  viz.  wheat 
This  becomes  the  more  necessary,  as  there  [:ave 
been  plans  proposed  of  more  injurious  conse- 
quences, as  I  relieve,  than  the  Fly  itself;  parti 
cularlv  one  publislied  some  time  ago  in  the  Rich- 
mond Enquirer,  by  a  person  signing  himself"  A 
King  William  Farmer,"  who  recommends  earlv 


ing  rotted  in  the  ground. 

In  order  to  elucidate  the  manner  of  the  growing 
of  wheat  from  the  grain,  till  it  branches  consider 
bly,  I  have  enclosed  a  delineation  with  its  expla- 
nation, on  which  it  is  necessary  to  make  some  re- 
nai  ks,  viz.  :  If  a  grain  of  wheat  is  placed  six  in 
chcs  beneath  the  surface,  it  will  vegetate  anri 
throw  out  two  leaves,  which  are  generally  calle 
seminal  leaves,  and  corresponding  roots,  (see  the 
delineation.  A,  cc,  and  rfr/,)  then  a  thread  ih  thrown 
out,  which,  as  soon  as  it  reaches  near  enough  to 
the  surface  so  as  to  come  in  contact  with  alinos 
pheric  air,  it  there  forms  a  knob  or  enlarged 
point,  which  is  the  part  from  whence  a  new  set 
of  branches  and  roots  are  thrown  out,  which,  in 
the  autumn  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two 
inches  below  the  surface,  (as  in  the  delineation 
marked  D.)  After  this  period,  the  seminal  leaves 
roots,  and  the  thread  denominated  caudex,  dies 
and  becomes  useless  to  the  plant ;  above  which, 
it  has  a  new  set  of  roots,  branches,  &c.  On  exam- 
ining many  roots  of  wheat,  some  had  a  knob  be- 
tween the  seminal  and  coronal  roots,  as  at  B.  ap 
pearing  to  be  an  effort  of  nature  which  proved 
abortive,  being  not  near  enough  to  the  surface  to 
obtain  air.  If  the  seeds  placed  any  where  be 
tween  six  inches  and  two  from  the  surface,  there 
will  be  a  set  of  coronal  and  seminal  roots  and 
branches;  but  if  the  seed  is  placed  any  where 
between  the  surface,  and  two  inches  below,  there 
will  be  only  one  set  of  roots  and  branches,  and 
those  immediately  progressing  in  their  different 
directions  from  the  seed.  I  have  said  the  stem 
or  thread  arises  from  the  seminal  roots  to  within 
two  inches  of  the  surface,  in  the  autumn  ;  but  this 
depends  on  the  dryness  and  porosity  of  the  soil  at 
the  time  of  vegetating ;  for,  after  the  soil  has  set 
tied  by  rains  and  according  to  the  tenacity  and 
specific  gravity  of  the  soil,  also  its  moisture 
which  increases  the  specific  gravity,  and  prevent> 
the  access  of  atmospheric  air,  so  will  it  be  found 
nearer  the  surface  ;  so  that  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  if  any  branching  takes  place  at  a  late  period, 
it  will  be  found  to  be  entirely  on  the  surface 

From  the  above  statement  of  facts  I  draw  this 
inference  ;  that  if  a  grain  of  wheat  is  deposited 
upwards  of  two  inches  below  the  surface,  that  ii 
has  an  extraordinary  effort  of  natvire  to  make,  to 
come  up  to  that  point  beneath  the  surface  where 
it  has  access  to  atmospheric  air;  and  is  propor- 
tionably  great  according  to  the  depth,  quality  of 
the  soil,  moisture,  &c.  which  must  occupy  a  pro 
portionahle  length  of  time,  and  consequently  is 
equal  to  having  been  sown  so  much  later,  if  put 
its  proper  depth  ;  and  this  I  take  to  be  the  secret 
of  the  King    IVilliayn  Farmer's  deep  and  early 


The  next  inference  I  make  is,  that  the  branch- 
ing of  wheat  being  within  that  distance,  to  which 
the  Hessian  Fly  is  known  to  penetrate,  and  that 
its  branches  become  shallower  and  shallower  ac- 
cording to  the  lateness  of  its  branching,  that  deep 
seeding  is  no  preventive  against  the  ravages  of 
(he  fly. 

The  last  inference,  and  not  the  least,  is  that 
where  the  seed  is  deposited  deep,  and  out  of  the 
influence  of  atmospheric  air,  that  should  the  sea- 
>!on  be  moist  or  wet  at  the  time  of  seeding,  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  soil  being  increased,  and 
its  poies  closed  with  moisture  before  the  vege- 
tation has  reached  the  branching  point,  the  seed 
will  rot  in  the  ground,  and  either  partially  or  to- 
tally destroy,  or  rather  prevent  a  crop  being 
made.  This  happened  to  several  of  my  friends 
this  last  fall,  and  is  a  circumstance  that  I  have 
seen  often  happen,  notwithstanding  the  strong 
disposition  farmers  have  discovered  of  late  years 
for  deep  seeding.  To  conclude,  from  a  consider- 
ation of  the  above  facts,  and  thirty  years  experi- 
ence, I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  best  depth  for 
seeding  wheat  is,  from  one  to  two  inches. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  communicate  my 
ideas  respecting  the  growth  and  depth  of  seeding 
the  wheat  crop,  and  as  connected  with  the  Hes- 
sian Fly  ;  should  it  prove  acceptable  to  the  so- 
ciety, I  shall  be  amply  rewarded  for  the  trouble 
I  have  taken — and  with  my  best  wishes  for  the 
welfare  of  their  undertaking, 

I  subscribe  mvsi  If  their  friend, 

WILLIAM  MERIWETHER. 
A  delineation  of  the  growth  of  wheat  from  the 
grain  till  it  branches. 


ceding,  as  he    particularly  mentions  a  mother 
root,  which  I  take  to  be  the  seminal  root,  (as  at 
.\  in  the  delineation  :)  which  is  an  evidence  of 
the  grain  being  deposited  deeper  than  nature  in 
tendtd  it  should,  for  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  wheat 
unless  deposited  upwards  of  two  inches  bcneat 
the  surface.     He  having  mentioned  tlie  mother 
root,  ought  to  have  told  us  somewhat  about  where 
I'le  .daughters  were  to  be  found  ;  for  it  is  upon 
tlieni  that  the  Hessian  Fly  commits  its  ravages; 
■md  I  fyncy  they  will  always  be  found  less  tha 
within  iwo  inches  ofthe  surface,  the  depth  which 
he  admits  the  fly  to  penetrate.     He  admits  also 
that  all  the  seminal  leaves  were  dead,  a  pretty 


and  deep  sowing— a  remedy  which  I  have  oftenlgood  proof  tha:  the  roots  were  so  also, 


A  The  grain  of  wheat  deposited  six  inches 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  where  it  sprouts 
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and  throws  out  ioo!s  and  two  leaves  wliich  are 
called  ii^  seminal  leaves  and  roots,  and  a  central 
thread  denominated  caudex. 

B  A  bulb  formed  on  the  caudex,  being  an  ef- 
fort of  nature  to  form  branches  and  roots  at  that 
place  ;  I)ul  btiuii;  loo  far  out  of  the  influence  of 
the  air,  goes  on  to  within  two  inches  of  the  sur- 
face. 

D  The  coronal  roots  and  branches,  formed  two 
inches  below  tlie  surface,  bavins^  now  reached 
within  the  influence  of  atmospheric  air. 

cc  'I'he  two  scmiual  or  first  leaves,  dead  when 
the  wheat  has  Ijraiiclied  on  the  surface,  and  arc 
hardly  disi  ernable  without  the  aid  of  a  magnify 
ing  lens. 

dd  The  seminal  roo;s  also  dead  after  the  coro 
nal  roots  appear,  and  then  arc  no  longer  useful 
to  the  plant 

E.   The  surface  of  the  ground. 

1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  Dotted  lines,  marking  the  num 
ber  of  inches  beneath  the  surface  at  E. 


From  the  Practical  ytmerican  Gardener, fiublis/i 
ed  by  Fielding  lA'cas.jun. 

Toy  U\e  ^lo\\\\\  o£  Augwst. 

Savoys,  Brocoli,  and  Borecole. 

In  the  first  week  of  this  month,  finish  planting 
Savoys  at  the  distance  of  two  feet.  With  a  little 
care,  they  may  be  preserved  through  the  winter. 

The  early  York  Battersea,  and  sugar-ioat 
plants  the  seeds  of  which  were  sown  last  month, 
may  now  be  planted  out,  xnd  some  more  of  the 
seed  sown  the  first  week  in  this  month, for  heads 
late  in  October.  In  the  southern  states,  where 
the  plants  may  remain  out  all  winter,  this  will  be 
useful.  Plant  now  your  last  crop  of  Borecole, 
also  the  Brocoli  from  the  nursery  beds. 
Radislien. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  month,  sow  a  sufficient 
crop  of  short-top,  purple,  and  salmon  radishes. 
also  some  of  the  while  Naples,  and  white  and  red 
turnip-rooled  sorts.  In  the  middle  or  latter  end 
of  the  month,  sow  a  second  crop. 

Some  of  the  white  and  black  Spanish  kinds, 
or  winter  radishes,  may  be  sown  at  either  of  the 
above  periods. 

Sowing  and  transplanting  Lettuces. 

The  kinds  proper  to  be  sown,  early  in  this 
month  for  fall  use,  are  the  brown  Dutch,  grand 
admiral,  large  royal,  imperial,  wliite  cos,  Mogul, 
and  New  Zealand  lettuces  ;  sow  them  as  directed 
in  former  months.  In  the  last  week  of  this  month, 
sow  some  of  the  brown  Dutch,  hardy  green  cab- 
bage lettuce,  and  grand  admiral,  to  transplant  in 
October,  in'o  frames  of  warm  borders,  for  winter 
and  spring  use. 

Transplant  lettuces  from  your  seed  beds ;  give 
them  a  pleniiful  watering,  as  you  plant  them,  and 
repeat  it  as  often  as  necessary. 

Small  Sallading. 

Where  small  sallading  is  required,  it  may  still 
be  sown,  and  watered,  as  before  directed. 
Jindi'vc. 

Transplant  according  to  directions,  such  en- 
dive, as  is  of  u  suitable  size,  water  it  immediately, 
and  repeat  it,  until  the  plants  begin  to  grow  free- 
ly. They  must  be  planted  in  an  open  place,  free 
from  shade. 

Select  the  large,  full  hearted  plants  of  endive 
when  the  leaves  arc  very  dry,  otherwise  they  will 
rot;  tie  them  together,  not  too  light,  about  the 


middle,  with  shreds  of  Russian   mats,  previously 

i;-itliciing  all  the  leaves  regulaily. 

.dngiiica,  Fennel,  and  Carduus  and  Bcnedictus. 

Sow  these  seeds  this  month  ;  tiity  will  produce 
stronger  plants  than  if  sown  in  spring,  and  be  lit 
to  transplant  early  the  next  year. 

Curdoons  and  Fiiioc/iio. 

Cardoons  that  have  been  planted  out,  must  be 
treated,  as  directed. 

Earth  up  Finochio,  which  is  full  giown,  in 
order  to  blanch  it. 

Corn  Sal  lad. 

Ill  the  middle  stales,  this  should  be  sown  in  the 
last  wiikol  this  month,  for  winter  an'  spring 
use  ;  it  should  have  a  dry  soil  and  open  -ituation, 
and  carefully  raked  in  ;  the  plants  will  aoon  ap 
pear  above  ground,  when  (hey  are  to  be  thinned, 
from  2  to  3  inches  asunder. 

Melons  and  Cucumbers. 

In  dry  weather,  water  your  melon  and  cucum- 
ber vines  three  or  four  times  a  week  ;  gather  the 
fruit,  as  it  becomes   fit  for  use,  and    keep  the 
plants  perfectly  free  from  weeds. 
IVinCrr  Cresses. 

The  winter  cress  is  sown  and  treated,  as  the 
corn  sallad  ;  it  is  commonly  called  scurvy  grass, 
to  which  it  is  by  no  means  allied.  If  sown  in  the 
last  week  of  this  monih,  or  first  in  September,  in 
a  dry  soil  and  warm  situation,  will  afl'ord  an  early 
sailed  in  spring. 
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BALIIMOHE,  FRIDAY.  JULY  16,  1819. 

It  is  said,  potatoes  may  be  kept  good  the  whole 
year,  by  dipping  them  in  hot  loatet;.  as  the  Scotts  pre 
serve  eg-gs,  by  killing  the  living  principle;  and  as 
the  germ  is  so  near  the  skin,  it  wuuld  not  hurt  the 
potatoe.  One  or  two  minutes,  at  most  would  be  suf- 
ficient, in  an  open  worked  basket,  a  ton  might  be 
cured  in  an  hour  or  two. — This  would  be  useful  in 
providiiijj  ship  stores;  the  trial  is  easily  made. 

Thousands  of  foolish  receipts  are  published  and 
copied,  which  are  found,  on  trial,  to  be  fallacious. — 
Such  was  the  one  we  lately  copied  about  killing  house 
Hies  with  milk  and  pepper.  It  is  presumed  ihe  author 
funnelled  them,  as  they  will  not  eat  it  without  — We 
shall  endeavour  to  avoid  giving  currency  to  worthless 
nostrums. 

Skippers  in  Bacon — give  much  trouble  to  house 
wives  in  the  country. — It  has  been  discovered  by  a 
female  correspondent  in  the  country,  from  whom  we 
have  received  several  useful  comnmr.ications,  that 
■ikippers  in  Bacon  may  be  eflfeclually  and  speedily 
destroyed  by  the  use  of  e'lkr  Juice,  but  the  exact  man- 
ler  of  preparing  and  applying  it.  are  not  described. 
This  ought  always  to  be  done  in  fiiving  receipts— tht 
field  is  yet  open  for  numb  ricss  useful  discoveries  ii. 
ill  the  departments  of  rural  and  domestic  economy. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  the  folowin;^ 
more  particular  account  from  our  esteemed  corres- 
pondent : 

Last  year  we  lost  at  least  one  third  of  our  ham 
meat,  by  the  skippers,  notwithstanding  (very  atten 
tion,  but  never  (iesiroyed  tht-  skippers  while  the  meat 
lasted.  Our  neighbours  were,  in  this  respect,  as  un- 
fortunate as  ourselves. 

This  spring,  knowing  that  our  meat  had  been  well 
smoked,  and  the  weather  being  dry,  we  neglected 
iiring  it  as  is  customary,  until  our  old  enemy  the 
skipper,  returned,  and  had  eaten  it  smartly.  Sister, 
who  attends  to  it  had  it  examined,  scraped  and  sun- 
nerl;  (no  one  can  be  more  particular.)  In  a  week 
after,  she  had  it  examined  and  found  that  there 
were  in  it  nearly  as  many  skippers  as  at  first ;  you 


may  suppose,  after  the  loss  we  suffered  l..styear,  we 
w  re  very  anxious  to  destroy  this  tr'  .ib.esonie  in- 
sect. I  had  known  for  many  y.  ars,  that  elder  juice 
would  destroy  mag-^ois.  If  a  liog  sheep,  or  any  other 
animal  gets  wounded,  and  the  Hies  get  to  the  wound, 
they  'viU  create  maggots ;  by  washing  the  wound 
witii  elder  juice,  they  will  roll  out  by  hundreds,  if 
there  be  so  many  in  it.  1  proposed  therefore  to  try 
it  on  our  bacon  The  leaves  were  accordingly  beat 
in  a  mortar,  adding  a  little  water ;  the  flrsh  side  of 
the  meat  was  rubbd  with  the  leaves  thus  bruised, 
and  where  small  holes  appeared,  tlie  juice  was  pour- 
ed in.  In  three  weeks  after,  the  meat  was  re .  x- 
amined,  and  the  ski/,/jas  utterly/  destroyd.  The  appli- 
cation here  described,  does  not  in  tlie  least  degree 
communicate  any  bad  taste  to  the  meat.  1  have  lit- 
tle doubt,  that  this,  with  many  other  simph-  applica 
tioiis  within  the  reacli  of  every  housekeeper,  might 
be  applied  to  many  other  useful  purposes  if  proper 
pains  wtre  taken  to  make  the  trial  If  sucn  home- 
ly communications,  on  such  homely  subject-,  are 
admissible  in  the  .American  Farmer,  you  can  publish 
wtiat  I  have  written,  as  you  knowynu  can  depend  on 
its  accuracy,  and  I  sliall  be  amply  paid  f  r  my  trou- 
ble by  what  I  know  I  shall  receive,  the  th  inks  of 
many.  A  HOUSEKEEPKK. 

The  Drought — is  said  to  exceed  any  ever  re- 
collected in  this  neighbourhood — fortunately  wheat 
and  rye  had  made  too  much  progress  during  the  fa- 
vourable weather  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  to  be 
materially  injured — but  the  crop  ^.f  oats  is  destroyed, 
and  hay  very  greatly  diminished  in  weiglu — pas- 
tures are  literally  burnt  up,  on  many  fine  lots — not  a 
sprig  of  living  grass  is  to  be  seen  ;  all  the  produc- 
tions of  the  garden  which  come  now  in  season,  have 
been  destroyed  or  greatly  injured  and  diminished. 
Last  Sunday,  which  was  intensely  hot,  gave  promise 
of  a  fine  rain,  but  we  were  favoured  with  enough 
only  to  lay  the  dust  and  cool  the  air,  momentarily. 

ToB.'cco — The  season  has  been  unusually  ad- 
verse to  the  cultivators  of  tobacco — F  bruary  anj 
March  were  very  unpropitions  to  the  sowing  and 
sprouting  of  seed ;  and  since  plants  were  large 
enough  to  put  out,  no  seasons  have  offered,  and  tlie 
plants  have  been  burnt  up  in  the  beds;  Ov^ query — 
ought  not  beds  to  be  located,  when  practicable,  near 
a  stream  of  water,  with  a  view  to  laaiering  the  heds, 
for  which  some  machine  or  utensil,  might  be  made 
less  tedious  than  the  common  watering  pot — though 
even  with  that,  we  would  suppose,  thnt  one  man 
would  water  a  large  bed  of  plants  in  a  few  hours, 
but  this  should  always  be  done  late  in  the  evening 
or  very  early  in  the  morning;  the  former  perhaps 
would  be  better. 

RuTA  Baga. — The  summer  has  been  unfavour- 
able to  a  fair  experiment  of  the  /itita  Bnqa,  on  ac- 
count of  the  unprecedented  drought — seeds  planted 
in  ,fune  would,  we  should  fear,  perish  for  want  of  rain 
to  make  them  vegetate. — It  is  usele.ss  to  sow  the 
seed  in  the  present  state  of  the  ground  The  time 
recommended  by  Mr.  Cobbett,  for  Long  Island,  is  the 
25th  June,  with  which,  we  should  think  from  the 
lOth  to  the  15th  July  would  corrtspnid  in  Maryland, 
and  south  of  it — but  vv't-  shouUl  not  hesitate  to  take 
advantage  of  a  season,  any  time  before  ihe  first  of 
August,  or  even  the  first  week  in  that  month.  We 
once  knew  a  good  crop  cf  common  turnips  from  a  sow- 
ing on  the  loth  of  September. 

Working  Oxen, — When  oxen  refuse  to  work 
equ.illy  well  on  either  side,  or  when  they  pull  oiF 
against  each  other,  yoke  them  on  tlie  side  you  wish 
them  to  work  and  turn  them  out  to  feed  in  that  way  ; 
they  soon  become  accustomed  to  it,  and  work  after- 
wards on  either  side  alike. 

The  Profits  of  Live  Stock — We  are  well 
convinced  that  this  subject,  deserves  t'.e  serious  con- 
sideration of  a  gre.it  portion  of  lane"  holders  who  now 
employ  their  care,  and  their  capital,  on  objects 
much  less  profitable,  and  far  more   laborious,  than 
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tliac  of  raising,  or  fattening  live  St'iclc  for  tlie  tialti- 
m.ire,  Wasliiri^ton,  and  other  mark  tb. — Net  a  week 
passes,  that  tlie  Editor  of  tliis  paper,  duvs  nut  bny 
both  veal,  and  tresh  bet-f,  for  his  lalile  ;  and  he  does 
not  recollect  tliat  since  the  war,  he  has  ever  paid  tor 
either,  less  than  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  pound 
For  veal  cutlets  tliis  morning,  he  had  to  give,/»»;r/et-'/ 
cents  per  pound.     Now  lie   holds   it  to  he  impiissiblt-. 
that    meats  could  maintL.in  such  prici-s,    if  the  hun- 
dri;ds  and  thousands  of  acres  of  waste  land  in  Ma 
ryland — and,  especixlly  as   he  knows,  in  th>'  lowtr 
counties  of  it~were  judiciously  ajipropriatrd  to  the 
cull'.vatiiin  of  a-.-tificial  graasus,  which,  be  It  remem 
bered,  after  all,   must  constitute  the  basis  of  a  live 
s!od-  country. 

Within  the  last  week,  a  very  respectable,  and 
wcaltliy  victualler  of  this  city,  bought  of  a  gentleman 
near  uharlestown,  Virginia,  fourteen  bullocks  for 
ivliich  he  gave  him,  S  i-2  cents  per  pound — that  is, 
for  the  butcher's  meat  They  averaged  about  750 
pounds  each  ;  so  that  the  grazier  may  be  supposed 
to  have  got  at  least  sixty  dollars  a  head,  and,  for  the 
fourteen,  not  less  than  S8.50.  The  butcl;er,  we  have 
no  doubt,  cleared  g'OU  a  head,  so  that  he  cleared  on 
the  fourteen,  at  least  S280 — two  of  these  beeves 
yielded  upwards  of  four  hundred  pounds  of  rough 
fat.  which  sells  now  at  9  cts  per  lb 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  wiiile  our  beef  market  is 
supplied  from  a  distance  of  mmiy  hundred  miles,  -north 
and  ll'est  of  the  city,  above  the  great  mail  road.  Far- 
mers in  Calvert,  Charles,  St.  Mary's,  Prince  Genrt-e's 
and  all  the  lower  counties  nf  the  Eastern  Shore,  look 
upon  the  proposition  to  raise  live  stock,  for  the  Balti 
more  market,  as  an  enterprise,  little  less  bold,  and 
difficult  of  execution,  than  did  Lewis  and  Clarke, 
Avhen  they  first  contemplated  an  untrodden  journey 
across  the  rocky  mountains,  to  the  Pacific  Ocian  ; 
yet  where  is  there  a  district  better  adapted  to  the 
raisin  of  live  stock,  than  the  counties  v/e  have  men 
tioned !  Where  is  the  use  of  their  thousands  of 
acres  of  fine  marshes,  and  their  Iw^'e  farms  univer- 
sally adapted,  especially  on  the  VVestern  Shore,  to 
the  kind  and  easy,  and  abundant  growth  of  potatoes. 
and  turnips,  and  red  clover,  lucerne  and  timothy  for 
winter  and  summer  food  ? 

The  whole  United  States,  perhaps,  does  not  Con 
tain  a  district  so  well  adapted  to  supply  our  market 
■with  fin.  mutton,  as  that  range  of  country,  from 
Herring  Bay,  to  the  Mouth  of  Patuxent — Its  lofty 
cliffs  and  steep  hills,  and  its  pecidiarly  early,  and 
abundant  pn  ducti^  li  of  grass,  offer  to  the  sheep,  that 
■whuii  is  S'>  congenial,  and  grateful  to  its  character — 
a  dry  bed  and  a  good  pasture — yet,  how  many  are 
bro  ght  hen-,  from  there,  in  the  course  of  the  year.' 
— P.rhaps  Hoi  one — How  much  veal  ? — Not  a  pound 
— How  much  beef  ?— Not  a  single  iiound — yet  a 
Steam  Boat  passes,  almost  within  hail  of  everij  farm 
in  the  coutitn,  once  a  week — what  an  enterprising 
people !  They  would  seem  to  dream  away  their 
lives,  iind.  r,  the  impression,  that  this  world  was 
made  to  produce  nothing  but  tobacco,  corn,  wheat, 
rye,  oats,  and  piiie  wood  ! !  ! — They  often  remind  us 
of  the  boy,  who  riding  to  mill,  in  one  of  the  lower 
counties  of  Maryland,  v/ith  his  corn  in  one  end.  and  a 
large  stone  in  tl'.e  other  end  of  his  bag,  to  balance  it, 
was  persuaded  by  a  passing  stranger,  to  throw  out' 
the  stone,  and  divide  tlie  corn  equally  in  each  end  of 
the  bag.— On  retumi  sg  home,  he  told  his  father  of 
this  novel,  and  as  it  seemed  to  him  useful,  expedient 
to  get  rid  of  tiie  old  sione.  which  had  grown  smooth 
in  its  services  to  the  family.  The  father  however 
far  from  being  satisfied,  shook  his  head  sagely,  mo 
ralized  on  the  apt  tenden.cy  of  youth,  to  innovate  on 
old  family  customs,  and  sent  him  back  to  bring  thi 
good  oUl  stone,  which  had  been, the  mill  road  com- 
panion of  "  his  father,  and  his  grandfather"  There 
are,  if  wc  mistake  not,  many  customs  in  rural  ma 
uag'-mcnt,  that  might  be  compared,  without  exag 
geration,  to  the  mill-boy.  and  the  balance  stone. 

For  instance — compare  the  expense  of  diiiging  ; 
well  near  the  house,  and  convenient  m  the  farm 
yard,  which  should  supersede  the  necessity  of  driv 
ini;  the  stock  to  water — with  the  labour  and  loss  ol 
lime,  and  conscqncnt  expense,  of  sending  small  pails  a 


quarter  of  a  mile  hrt-very  dr-:])  of  watrr  the  fami 
ly  usis,  and  driving  the  stock  there  for  water  ;  los- 
ng  all  their  manu'  e  on  the  way — and  most  general- 
ly, not  driving  them  back  at  all — and  this  continuei 
from  one  generation,  and  one  century  after  another  ! 
— But  we  are  wandering  from  the  subject — wher 
the  kindness  of  correspondents,  shall  fail  to  furnish 
us  with  matter,  more  useful  than  any  thing  we  cou  d 
suggest,  we  sliall  take  up  the  subject  of  artificial 
g-i-asses,  as  being  the  foundation  of  ev.  ry  good  system 
of  husbandry,  and  indispensable  to  the  improvement  of 
land — we  shall  treat  of  their  various  kinds,  their 
culture,  quality,  8cc  &c. 


The  Persian  Ambassa  lor  being  present  at  a  de- 
bate in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  Paris,  a  gentle- 
man obstrvtd,  that  "  the  progress  of  Persia,  was  be- 
hind the  light  of  the  .age."  The  Ambassador  re- 
plied— '  My  master  is  cousin  german  to  the  Sun, 
and  uncle  to  the  Moon  !  and  is  content  with  the 
ln;ht  of  his  family. 


TV>WLU\. 


Superior  Beef. — We  are  informed,  that  the  Messrs. 
Cassidy's  purchased  last  week,  for  a  sum  amount 
ing  to  nearly  §600  four  of  the  finest  fatted  oxen  ever 
brought  to  this  market.  They  were  exhibited  in 
the  streets  on  Saturday  last,  and  pronounced  by  com 
pctent  judges  to  be  superior  to  any  thing  they  had 
ever  before  seen.  The  beef  may  be  viewed  this 
morning,  at  the  stall  of  the  above-named  gentleman, 
in  the  FIv  Market,  where  it  will  be  offered  for  sale 
Two  of  these  fine  cattle  were  fatted  by  Thomas 
Hoga,  E^q,  of  Chatham,  Columbia  county,  and  two  by 
Mr.  Derum,  of  Rensselaer  county. — Albany  pap. 

In  this  paper,  we  have  concluded  the  publication 
of  the  jiroceedings  of  the  .igricullural  Society  of  Prince 
Geor.o-e's  County,  and  who  of  our  readers  is  notdelight- 

d,  at  the  high  promise  of  improvement,  which  must 
result  from  so  much  practical  activity,  and  such  a 
spirit  of  investigation  and  research  >  Though  the 
proceedings  do  not  mention  it,  we  believe,  T.  Law, 
Esq.  a  gentleman,  whose  acquirements  are  co  exten- 
sive with  his  extraordinary  opportunities  of  observa 
tion,  in  various  quarters  of  the  world,  is  the  Presi- 
lent  of  the  Society.  His  address  was  published  in 
No  15  That  of  the  Vice  President  Mr  Dainger 
field,  will  be  found  in  this  number  ;  and  demands  at 
tiotion,  biith  on  account  of  some  novel  theories 
which  it  contains,  and  the  practical  results  establish- 
ed by  actual  and  careful  experiment.     The  cnmmu- 

ioation  from  that  eminent  and  exemplary  Farmer. 
T.  S.  Lee,  Esq.  of  Frederick,  has  called  to  our 
mind  a  veiy  important  essay  of  Gov  Nicholas,  of 
Virginia,  on  the  practicability  and  advantage  of  re- 
moving tlie  corn,  stalks  and  all,  from  the  field,  prior  to 
sowing  it  in  wheat.  If  we  can  lay  our  hands  on  it,  it 
shall  appear  in  our  next  paper,  as  we  deem  it  es 
pecially  worthy  of  public  attention.  We  can  no 
longer  defer  suggesting  to  the  several  Societies,  in  the 
difj'erent  counties,  the  expediency  of  memorialising 
the  next  Legislature,  for  a  donation,  to  be  distributee' 
in  premiums,  for  superior  agricultural  prod«(  tions, 
and  systems  of  management.  We  have  not  time  or 
room,  nov/  to  dwell  upon  the  subject,  nor  does  it,  we 
should  think,  require  it. 

In  some  of  the  eastern  states,  the  Legislatures 
have  given  small  sums  to  Societies,  on  condition  that 
the  Societies  themselves  would  raise  a  like  sum. 
In  JV.  r.  S:0,GOO  has  been  appropriated,  and  what 
better  use  could  be  made  of  the  State  treasure,  than 
bv  distributing  it  in  a  manner  which  would  have  a 
d'irect  and  powerful  tendency  to  enlighten,  and  give 
encouragement  to  that  calling,  on  whose  skill  and  la 
hour  the   prosperity  of  Society    so    mainly  depend 

We  shall  enlarge  on  this  topic  hereafter. 

Windsor,  (Vt )  .Tune  25. 
r.Tiraordinary  Cow.— There  was  taken  from  a  cow 
belonging  to  Gen.  Forbes,  of  this  town,  on  the  even 


ODE  TO  THE  POPPY. 

BY  MRS    o'nEIL. 

Not  for  the  promise  of  the  labour'd  field. 
Not  for  the  good  the  yellow  harvests  yield, 

I  bend  at  Ceres  shnne ; 
For  dull  to  humid  eyes  appear 
The  golden  glories  of  the  year; 
Alas  !  a  melancholy  worship's  mine  ! 
I  hail  the  goddiss  for  her  scarlet  flower. 

Thou  brilliant  weed 

That  does  so  far  exceed 
The  richest  gift  gay  Flora  can  bestow  ; 
HeedessI  pass'd  thee  in  life's  morning  hour 

(Thou  comforter  of  wo) 
Till  sorrow  taught  me  to  confess  thy  power. 
In  early  days  when  Fancy  cheats, 
A  various  wreath  I  wove 
Of  laughing  Spring's  luxuriant  sweets, 

To  deck  ungrateful  Love  ; 
The  rose  or  thorn  my  numbers  crown'd. 
As  Venus  smil'd,  or  Venus  frown'd. 
But  Love  and  Joy,  and  all  their  train  are  flown, 
And  I  will  sing  of  thee  alone  ; 
Unless  perchance  the  attributes  of  grief. 
The  cypress  bud  and  willow  leaf, 
Their  pale  funereal  folliage  blend  with  mine- 
Hail,  lovely  blossom  !  thou  can'st  ease. 
The  wretched  victims  of  disease  ; 
Can'st  close  those  weary  eyes  in  gentle  sleep. 
Which  never  open  but  to  weep, 
For,  oh  I  thy  potent  charm 
Can  agonizing  pain  disarm  ; 
Expel  imperious  Memory  from  her  seat, 
And  bid  the  throbljing  heart  forget  to  beat. 
Soul-soothing  plant !  that  can'st  such  blessings  give 
By  thee  the  mourner  bears  to  live, 
By  thee  the  wretched  die  ! 
oil  !  ever  friendly  to  despair, 
Might  Sorrow's^allid  votary  dare, 
Without  a  crime  that  remedy  implore 
Which  bids  the  spirit  from  its  bondage  fly, 
I'd  court  thy  palliative  aid  no  mor<  I 
No  more  I'd  sue  thut  thou  should'st  spread 
Thy  spell  around  my  aching  head. 
But  would  conjure  thee  to  impart 
Thy  balsam  for  a  broken  heart ; 
And  by  thy  soft  Lethean  pow'r 
(Inestimable  flow'r) 
Burst  these  terrestrial  bonds,  and  other  regions  ti)-. 

Current  Prices  of  Couritry  Produce — ascertain- 
ed by  actual  sales — wil/iin  the  last  week. 

Wheat,  red,  new  crop,  gl  iO ;  a  sale  has  !been 
made  at  SI  23— little  in  market.  Corn,  per  cargo, 
52  cents— retailing  at  56     Rye,  65  cents.— Oats,  45 

nts.  Liverpool  blown  Salt,  retail.  75  cents-  Flour, 
superfine,  from  the  wagons,  §6  25 ;  store  price, 
S6  50.  Bacon,  the  hog  round,  12  1-2  cents.  Butcher's 
beef,  best  pieces,  10  to  12  1-2  cents  Chickens,  per 
doz.  2  50toS3.  Veal,  10  to  12  cents.  Mutton,  6  to 
8  Salt  Reef,  prime  pieces,  7  !o  12  Pork,  8  to  10. 
20  to  25  cents     Potatoes,  new  crop, 


beloncing  to  L»en.  i-orues,  or  tuis  town,  on  me  even-  g  .  ^j,^.  20  to  25  cents     Potatoes,  new  crop, 

ing  of  the  4ih   in-it.  at  one  milking,  22  quarts  and  p^!',.^  '  ci-,  25  to  37  1-2  cents      Herrings,  per  barrel. 


nearly  a  half  juiit  of  milk,  notwithstanding  her  calf, 
wh  '\,  was  healthy,  had  been  with  her  during  the 

day. 


Staple,  of  :\-orth  Carolina.— The  very  liberal  pat- 
ronage this  paper  has  received  in  North  Carolina, 
makes  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  st.ite  more  particu- 
larly, hereafter,  the  prices  of  the  staple  commodi- 
ties of  tliat  State. 


No.  i,  2  75  to  S2  87  1-2-Do.No.  2,  2  25  to  §2  62  1-2 
Tar,  per  bbl.  bv  the  cargo,  SI  60.  Rozin,  S2.— 
Pitch,  §2  75.  Turpentine,  S-  50.  Susquehannah 
Pork,  per  bbl  14  to  §15.  lioston  Beef,  No  2,  gll 
retail,  Whiskey,  from  the  wagons.  40  cents  per 
gal.  Plaster,  in  the  stone,  per  cargo.  4  50  to  §4  87 1-'- 
—Do.  ground,  per  bushel,  40  to  45  cents.  Hay,_ti- 
mothy,  new  crop,  §20  per  ton.— Straw,  S14, 
bacco,  no  change. 


To- 
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the"\vife. 

The  treasures  of  the  deep  are  not  so  precious 
As  atr  rheconciaUd  cortit'orts  of  man 
Lock'U  lip  in  woman's  love.    I  scent  the  air 
Of  blessings,  when  I  come  but  near  the  house. 
What  a  (lelicii  us  breath  marriage  sends  forth  — 
The  violet  bed's  not  sweeter.  Middletok 

I  have  often  had  occasion  to  reniarlt  the  for 
titutic  with  whici)  women  sustain  the  most  over- 
whelming reverses  of  fortiaie.  Those  disasters 
which  break  down  the  spirit  of  nian,  and  jiros 
(rate  him  in  the  dust,  seem  to  call  forth  all  the 
energies  of  the  softer  sex,  and  give  such  intre- 
pidity and  elevation  to  their  character,  that  ai 
times  it  approaches  to  sublimity.  Nothing  car. 
be  more  touchinsi;  tlian  to  bel.oid  a  soft  :;nd  ten- 
der female,  who  had  been  all  weakness  and  de 
pendence,  and  alive  to  every  trivial  roughness 
while  treading  the  prosperous  paths  of  life,  sud 
denly  rising  in  mental  force,  to  be  the  comfortei 
and  supporter  of  her  husband,  under  misfortune 
and  abiding  with  unshrinking  firmness,  the  bit 
terest  blasts  of  adversity. 

As  the  vine  which  has  long  twined  its  grace- 
ful foliage  around  the  oak,  and  been  lifted  by  it 
into  sunshine,  will  when  the  hardy  plant  is  rifted 
by  the  thunderbolt,  cling  round  it  with  its  cares 
sing  tendrils,  and  bind  up  its  shattered  boughs ; 
so  is  it  beautifully  ordered  by  Providence,  that 
woman,  who  is  the  mere  dependant  and  oinanieni 
of  man  in  his  h.Tppier  hours,  should  be  his  sta) 
and  solace  when  smitten  with  sudden  calamity, 
■winding  herself  into  the  rugged  recesses  of  hi^ 
nature,  tenderly  supporting  the  drooping  head, 
and  binding  up  the  broken  heart. 

I  was  once  congratulating  a  friend,  who  had 
around  him  a  blooming  family,  knit  together  in 
the  strongest  affection.  '  I  can  wish  you  no  bet- 
ter lot,'  said  he,  with  enthusiasm,  '  than  to  have 
a  wife  and  children — if  you  are  prosperous,  there 
they  are,  to  share  your  prosperity  ;  if  otherwise, 
there  they  arc  to  comfort  you.'  And,  indeed,  I 
have  observed  that  married  men  falling  into  mis- 
fortune, arc  more  apt  to  retrieve  their  situation 
in  the  world  than  single  men ;  partly  because 
they  arc  more  stimulated  to  exertion  by  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  helpless  and  beloved  beings  who 
depend  upon  them  for  subsistence ;  but  chiefly 
because  their  spirits  are  soothed  and  relieved  by 
domestic  endearments,  and  their  self  respect  kept 
alive  by  finding,  that  though  all  abroad  is  dark- 
ness and  humiliation,  yet  there  is  still  a  little 
world  of  love,  of  wliich  they  are  monarchs. — 
Where  a  single  man  is  apt  to  run  to  waste  and 
self  neglect;  to  fancy  himself  lonely  and  aban- 

Sdoned,  and  his  heart  to  fall  to  ruin  like  some  de- 
serted mansion,  for  want  of  an  inhabitant. 

These  observations  call  to  mind  a  little  domes- 
tic story,  of  which  I  was  once  a  witness.  My  in- 
timate friend,  Leslie,  had  married  a  beautiful 
and  accomplished  girl,  who  had  been  brought  up 


ill  tie  mid'-!  ol  t;it.  lonabic  lile  She  liad,  it  is 
true,  no  fortune,  but  that  of  my  friend  was  am- 
ple ;  and  he.  deliglited  in  the  antifipation  of  in- 
dulging her  ill  every  elegant  pursuit,  and  admi- 
nistering to  those  delicate  tastes  and  fancies,  thai 
spread  a  kind  of  witchery  about  the  sex. — '  Hei 
life,'  said  be,  '  shall  be  like  a  fairy  tale.' 

The  very  difference  in  their  characters  pro- 
duced a  harmonious  coinbinaiion  :  he  was  of  ;. 
loniantic,  and  somewhat,  serious,  cast;  she  was 
all  life  and  gladness.  I  have  often  noticed  lh< 
mute  rapture  with  which  he  would  gaze  upor 
her  in  conpany,  of  which  her  sprightly  power' 
made  her  the  delight ;  and  how,  in  the  midst  ol 
applause,  her  eye  would  still  turn  to  hiin,  as  it 
't.cre  alone  she  sought  favour  and  acceptance. — 
\^'hen  leaning  on  his  arm,  her  slender  form  con- 
trasted finely  with  his  tall,  manly  person.  The 
fond  confidii.g  air  with  whicli  she  looked  up  to 
him,  seemed  to  call  forth  a  flush  ot  triumphant 
pride  and  cherishing  tenderness,  as  if  he  doated 
n  his  lovely  burthen  for  its  very  helplessness. — 
Never  did  a  couple  set  forward  on  the  flowery 
path  of  early  and  well-suited  marriage  with 
fairer  prospect  of  felicity. 

It  was  the  mishap  of  my  friend,  however,  to 
have  embarked  his  lor'unein  hirge  speculations 
and  he  had  not  been  married  many  months,  when 
by  a  succession  of  sut.'den  disasters,  it  was  swept 
tVom  him,  and  he  found  himself  reduced  almost 
;o  penury.  For  a  time  he  kept  his  situation  to 
iiimself,  and  went  about  with  a  haggard  counte- 
nance, and  a  breaking  heart.  His  life  was  but  a 
protracted  agony ;  and  what  rendered  it  more 
insupportable,  was  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  a 
smile  in  the  presence  of  his  wife,  for  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  overwhelm  her  with  the  news. 
She  saw,  however,  with  the  quick  eyes  of  affec- 
tion, that  all  was  not  well  with  him.  She  mark 
ed  his  altered  looks  and  stifled  sighs,  and  v.'as  not 
to  be  deceived  by  his  sickly  and  vapid  attempt 
at  cheerfulness.  She  tasked  ail  her  sprightly 
powers  and  tender  blandishments  to  win  him  back 
to  happiness ;  but  she  only  drove  the  arrow  deeper 
into  his  soul.  The  more  he  saw  cause  to  love 
her,  the  more  torturing  was  the  thought  tliat  he 
was  soon  to  make  her  wretched.  A  little  while, 
thought  he,  and  the  smile  will  vanish  from  that 
cheek — the  song  will  die  away  from  those  lips 
the  lustre  of  those  eyes  will  be  quenched  with 
sorrow  ;  and  the  happy  heart  which  now  beats 
lightly  in  that  bosom,  will  be  weighed  down,  like 
mine,  by  the  cares  and  miseries  of  the  wot  Id. 

.\t  length  he  came  to  mc  one  day,  and  related 
iiis  whole  situation  in  the  tone  of  the  deepest  des- 
pair. When  I  had  heard  him  through,  I  in 
quired,  "does  your  wife  know  all  this  ?"— At 
the  question  he  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears. — 
'  For  God's  sake,"  cried  he,  "  if  you  have  any 
pity  on  me,  do  not  mention  my  wife;  it  is  the 
thought  of  her  that  drives  me  almost  to  mad 
ness?" 

"  And  why  not  ?"  said  I.    "  She  must  know  it 


sooner  or  later  :  yon  cannot  keep  it  loii^  Ironi 
lier,  and  the  intelligence  may  break  upon  her  in 
a  moro  startling  manner,  than  if  inip-irted  by 
yourself;  for  the  accents  o!  those  we  iove  soften 
'he  harshest  tidings.  Besides  you  are  depriving 
yourself  of  the  comforts  of  iier  syi-.ipathy,  and  not 
merely  that,  but  also  endangering  the  only  bond 
that  can  keep  hearts  together — an  unreserved 
coiTimuniiy  of  thought  and  feeling.  She  will 
soon  perceive  that  suniethiiig  is  secretly  preying 
upon  your  m.ind ;  and  true  love  will  not  brook 
reset  ve,  but    feels   undervalued   and  outraged, 

hi  n  even  the  sorrows  of  those  it  loves  are  con- 
reakd  from  it." 

Oh  !  but,  my  friend  I  to  think  what  a  blow  I 
am  to  give  to  all  her  future  prospects — how  I 
am  to  strike  her  very  soul  to  the  earth,  by  telling 
her  that  her  husband  is  a  beggar  that  she  is  to 
forego  all  the  elegancies  of  life — all  the  plea- 
sures of  society— to  sink  with  me  into  indigence 
and  obscurity  !  To  tell  her  that  I  have  dragged 
her  down  from  the  sphere  in  which  she  might 
have  continued  to  move  in  constant  brightness — 
the  light  of  every  eye — the  admiraiinn  of  every 
heart ! — How  can  she  bear  jioverty  ?  she  has 
been  brought  up  in  all  the  refinements  of  opu- 
lence. How  can  she  bear  neglect  ?  she  has  been 
the  idol  of  society.  Oh,  it  will  break  her  heart, 
it  will  break  her  heart !— ' 

I  saw  his  grief  was  eloquent,  and  I  let  it  have 
its  flow,  for  sorrow  relieves  itself  by  words. — 
When  his  paroxism  had  subsided,  and  he  had  re- 
lapsed into  moody  silence.  I  resumed  the  sub- 
ject gently  and  urged  him  to  break  his  situation 
at  once  to  liis  wife.  He  shook  his  head  mourn- 
fully, but  positively, 

'  But  how  are  you  to  keep  it  from  her  ?  It  is 
necessary  she  should  know  it,  that  you  may  take 
the  steps  pi  oper  to  the  alteiation  of  your  circum- 
stances. You  must  change  your  stile  of  living- 
nay,'  observing  a  pang  to  pass  across  his  counte- 
nance, '  do  not  let  that  afflict  you.  I  am  sure 
you  have  never  placed  your  happiness  in  outward 
show — you  have  yet  friends,  warm  friends,  who 
will  not  think  the  worse  of  you  for  being  less 
splendidly  lodged  ;  and  surely  it  does  not  require 
a  palace  to  be  happy  with  Mary.' 

I  could  be  happy  with  her,'  cried  he  convul- 
sively, « in  a  hovel ! — T  could  go  down  with  her 
into  poverty  and  the  dust  I — I  c.juld — I  could— 
(ioD  bless  her !  God  bless  her  !'  cried  he,  burst- 
ing into  a  transport  of  grief  and  tenderness. 

'  And  beiieve  me,  my  friend,'  said  I,  stepping 
up,  and  grasping  him  warm.ly  by  the  hand,  '  be- 
lieve me,  she  can  be  the  same  with  you.  Aye 
nioie  :  it  will  be  a  source  of  pride  and  triumph 
to  her — it  will  call  forth  all  the  latent  energies 
and  fervent  sympathies  of  her  nature,  for  she  will 
rejoice  to  prove  that  she  loves  you  for  yourself. 
There  is  in  every  true  woman's  heart  a  spark  of 
heavenly  fire,  which  lies  dormant  in  the  broad 
day  light  of  prosperity ;  but  which  kindles  up, 
and  beams  and  blazes  in  the  dark  hour  of  adver- 
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sity.  Nu  n)a  I  kiii'Ws  what  tlie  wife  ot  his  bosom 
is — no  viian  knows  what  a  ministering  angel  she 
is — until  he  has  gone  with  her  through  the  fiery 
trials  of  this  world.' 

There  was  something  in  the  earnestness  of 
manner,  and  the  fii^inative  style  of  my  language, 
that  caught  the  excittd  imagination  of  Leslie.  1 
Jinew  the  auditor  I  hnd  to  deal  with  ;  and  follow 
ing  up  the  ii'  pression  I  h;id  made,  I  finished  by 
persuading  him  to  go  home  and  unburden  his 
sad  heart  to  his  wife. 

1  nuist  confess,  notwithstanding  all  I  had  said 
I  felt  some  solicitude  for  the  result.  Who  can 
calculate  on  the  fortitude  of  one  whose  life  has 
been  a  round  of  pleasures  ?  Her  gay  spirits 
jTiight  revolt  at  the  dark,  downward  patli  of  low 
humility,  brurideniy  pointed  out  before  her,  and 
might  fling  to  the  sunny  regions  in  which  they 
had  hitherto  revelled.  Besides,  rum  in  fashiona- 
ble life  is  accompanied  by  so  many  galling  mor- 
tifications, to  which  in  other  r.'.nks,  it  is  a  stran- 
ger. In  short,  I  could  not  meet  Leslie,  the  next 
morning,  without  trepidation.  He  had  made  the 
disclosure. 

'  And  how  did  she  bear  it  ?' 

'  Like  an  angel  !  It  seemed  rather  to  be  a  re 
lief  to  her  mind,  for  she  threw  her  arms  around 
ray  neck,  and  asked  if  this  was  all  that  had  lately 
made  me  unhappy — l:ut,  poor  girl,'  added  he, 
'  she  cannot  realize  the  change  we  must  undergo 
She  has  no  idea  of  poverty  but  in  the  abstract ; 
she  has  only  read  of  it  in  poetry,  where  it  is  al 
lied  to  love.  She  feels  as  yet  no  privation  :  she 
experiences  no  want  of  accustomed  conveniences 
or  elegancies.  When  we  come  particularly  to 
experience  its  sordid  cares,  its  paliry  w.ints,  its 
petty  humiliations — then  will  be  the  real  trial.' 

'  13ut,'  said  I, '  now  that  you  have  got  over  the 
.severest  task,  that  of  breaking  it  to  her,  the  sooner 
you  let  the  world  into  the  secret  the  belter.  The 
disclosure  may  be  mortifying;  but  then  it  is  a 
single  misery,  and  soon  over,  whereas  you  other- 
wise sufl'er  it,  in  anticipation,  every  hour  in  the 
day.  It  is  net  poverty,  ^o  much  as  pretence 
that  harasses  a  ruined  man — the  struggle   be 


lies,  for  1  know  y(;u  are  sond  oi  thi  m — and  we 
have  such  <  xcellent  cream — and  e\ery  thing  is 
so  sweet  and  still  here — Oh  !'  said  she,  putting 
her  arm  within  his,  and  looking  up  brightly  in 
his  face,  '  Oh,  we  shall  be  so  snug  !' 

Poor  Leslie  was  overcome. — He  caught  her 
to  his  bosom — he  folded  his  arms  around  her — he 
kissed  lier  again  and  again — he  could  not  speak, 
but  the  tears  gushed  into  his  eyes.  And  he  has 
often  assured  me,  that  though  tlie  w  orld  has  since 
gone  prosperously  with  him,  and  his  life  has  been 
a  happy  one,  yet  never  has  he  experienced  a 
moment  of  such  unutterable  lelicity. 


interested  in  the  progress  of  his  family  story,  and 
s  it  was  evening,  I  offered  to  accompany  him. 

He  was  wearied  with  the  iatigues  of  the  day, 
and  as  we  walked  out,  fell  into  a  fit  of  gloomy 
musing. 

Poor  Mary  !'  at  length  broke,  with  a  heavy 
sigh,  from  his  lips. 

'  And  what  of  her,'  asked  I,  '  has  any  thing 
happened  to  her.' 

'  \Vhat,'  said  he,  darting  an  impatient  glance 
is  it  nothing  to  be  reducsd  to  this  paltry  situa- 
tion—to be  caged  in  a  miserable  cottage — to  be 
obliged  to  toil  almost  in  the  menial  concerns  of 
her  wretched  habitation!' 

'  Has  she  then  repined  at  the  change  ?' 

'  Repined  !   she  has  been  nothing  but  sweetness 

and  good  humour.     Indeed,  she  seems  in  better 

spirits  than  I  have  ever  known  her  ;  she  has  been  ^.^^,,^  ^^^^  Memoirs  of  the  ylgrkiUcural  Society  of 
to  me  all  love,  and  tenderness,  and  comtort  \         ^  Vrp-inia 

Admirable   girl  !'    exclaimed    I.     '  You  call;  _;; 

yourself  poor,  my    friend;  you   never    were  so|  ON   INDIAN    CO  UN 

rid) — you  never  knew  the  boundless  treasures  ofj 

excellence  you  possessed  in  that    '  oman.'  A  t^ajier  Jiresented  by  Wilson  C.  A'ic/io/as,  Vice- 

'  Oh,  but  my  friend,  if  this  first  meeting  at  tliej  Freaideyit. 

cottage,  were  over,  I  think  I  could  then  be  com-j     Many  experienced  farmers  (and  among  others 
fortable.     But  this  is  her  first  day  of  real  experi- 
ence :  she  has  been  introduced  into  an  humble 


AGRICULTURE. 


the  highly  distinguished  president  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  Pennsylvania)  are  of  opinion,  that 
welling — she  has   been   employed   all  day   ar-|wheat  ought  not  to  be  sown  upon  cornland.     I 


ranging  its  miserable  equipments — she  has  for 
the  first  time  known  the  fatigues  of  domestic 
employment — she  has  for  the  first  time  looked 
around  her  on  a  home  destitute  of  every  thing 
elegant,  and  almost  convenient ;  and  may  now  be 


presume  this  opinion  was  formed  when  the  prac- 
tice was  to  sow  upon  our  corn  fields  when  they 
were  hard  and  foul,  with  the  corn  standing,  and 
with  a  slight  ploughing  with  a  single  horse  plough. 
In  any  rotation  ol  crops,  if  the  corn  land  is  manur- 


sitting  down,  exhausted  and  spiritless,  broodingjed  and  the  corn  taken  off  so  as  to  admit  of  the 
over  a  prospect  of  future  poverty.'  I'and  being-well  ploughed,  and  seeded  in  good 


There  was  a  degree  of  probability  in  this  pic 
ture  that  I  could  not  gainsay,  so  we  walked  on  in 
silence 

After  turning  from  the  main  road,  up  a  narrow 


time,  I  consider  it  good  husbandry.  Corn  is  not 
so  mild  or  meliorating  a  fallow  crop  as  some 
oth.ers  ;  but  it  is  of  so  much  value  as  to  justify  its 
culture  in  this  way,  even  if  more  indulgence  is 


lane,  so  thickly  shaded  by  forest  trees,  as  to  give|given  to  the  land  in  other  parts  of  the  course, 
it  a  complete  air  of  seclusion,  we  came  in  sightjMr.  Arthur  Young,  who  was  less  acquainted  with 
of  thj  cottage.     It  vi^as  humble  enough  in  its  ap-the  nature  of  corn  than  we  are,  sptaks  of  it  as 


pearance  for  the  most  pastoral  poet ;  and  yet  it 
had  a  pleasing  rural  look.  A  wild  vine  had  o>'er- 
run  one  end  with  a  profusion  of  foliage  ;  a  few 


an  excellent  fallow  crop.  I  beg  leave  to  state  to 
the  society,  the  opinion  of  that  gentleman  in  his 
own  words;  when  speaking  of  the  agriculture  of 


'I 
jnd  I  observed  several  pots  of  flowers  taste'"ullyiFrench  crops,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  only  good 


tween  a  proud  mind  and  an  empty  purse — the  trees  threw  their   branches  gracefully  over  it ;  France  he  says,  "wheti  I  give  the  course  of  the 

keeping  up  a  hollow  show  that  must  soon  come 

to  an  end.     Have  the  courage  to  appear  poor, 

and  you  disarm  poverty  of  its  sharpest  sting.'  On 

this  point  I  found  Leslie  perfectly  prepared.  He 

had  no  false  pride  himself,  and  as  to  his  wife,  she 

was  only   anxious  to   conform   to  their  altered 

fortunes. 

Some  days  afterwards  he  called  upon  ine  in 
the  evening.  He  had  disposed  of  his  dwelling 
house,  and  taken  a  small  cottage  in  the  country, 
a  few  miles  from  town.  He  had  been  busied  all 
day  in  sending  out  furriituie.  The  new  esta- 
blishment required  few  articles,  and  those  of  the 


disprssd  about  the  door,  and  on  the  grass  plot  in 
front.  A  small  wicket  gate  opened  upon  a  foot- 
path that  wound  through  some  shrubbeiy  to  the 
door.  Just  as  v/e  approached,  we  heard  the 
sound  of  music — Leslie  grasped  my  arm  ;  we 
paused  and  listened.  It  was  Mary's  voice,  in  a 
style  of  the  most  touching  simplicity,  singing  a 
littie  air  ot  which  her  husband  was  peculiarly 
fond. 

I  felt  Leslie's  hand  tremble  on  my  arm.  He 
stepped  forward,  to  hear  more  distinctly.  His 
b'.ep  made  a  noise  on  the  gravel  walk.     A  bright 


simplest  kind.     A 1!  the  sphnidid  furniture  of  his  beautiful  face   glanced  out  of  the  window,  and 

late  residence  had  been  sold,  excepting  his  wife': 

harp.     Tliat,  he  said,  was  too  closely  associated 

with  the  idea  of  herself ;  it  belonged  to  the  little 

story  of  their  loves ;   for  some  of  the   sweetest 

moments  of  their  courtship  were  those  when  he 

had  leaned  over  that  instrument  listening  to  the 

melting  tones  of  her   voice.     I   could  not  but 

smile  at  this  instance  of  romantic  gallantry  in  a 

doa!.ing  husband. 

He  was  now  going  out  to  the  cottage,  where 
his  wife  had  been  all  day,  superintending  its  ar 
rangement.     My  feeling  had  become  strongly 


vanished — a  light  footstep  was  heard — and  Mary 
came  tripping  forth  to  meet  us.  She  was  in  a 
pretty  rural  dress  of  white  ;  a  few  wild  flowers 
were  twisted  in  her  fine  hair  ;  a  fresh  bloom  was 
on  her  cheek  ;  her  whole  countenance  beamed 
with  smiles — I  had  never  seen  her  lock  so  lovely 
'  My  dear  George,'  cried  she,  '  I  am  so  glad 
you  are  come  ;  I've  been  watching  and  watching 
for  you,  and  running  down  the  lane,  and  looking 
out  for  you.  I've  set  out  a  table  under  a  beauti- 
ful tree  behind  the  cottage  ;  and  I  have  been 
gathering  some  of  the  most  delicious  strawber- 


husbandry  in  t'le  kingdom,  (some  small  and  very 
rich  districts  excepted)  arises  from  the  posstsbioii 
and  management  of  this  pl.-inl  (_corn.}  Where 
there  is  no  maize,  there  are  lalluws  ;  and  where 
there  are  faJor/s  the  people  starve  for  want.  For 
the  inliabiiants  of  a  country  to  live  upon  a  plant, 
wliich  is  a  prepar.-'.'.ion  for  wheat,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  keep  their  cattle  lat  upon  the  leaves  of 
it,  is  to  possess'a  treasure,  for  which  they  are  in- 
debted to  their  climate."  In  anoiher  part  of  his 
work,  Mr.  Young  says,"  whatever  merit  is  found 
in  French  agriculture,  depends  on  one  of  those 
two  points,  either  upon  extraordinary  fertility  of 
soil,  as  in  the  case  cf  Flanders,  Alsace,  and  the 
Garonne,  or  oti  the  culture  of  a  pi  nt  particularly 
adapted  to  the  southern  or  middle  climates  of 
the  kingdom  ;  that  is  maize  ;"  which  plant  he 
says  is  never  found  on  hard  or  even  ordinary  soils, 
I  have  before  given  it  as  iny  opinion  taat  the  quan- 
tity of  land  that  should  be  planted  in  corn  ought 
to  be  confined  to  what  a  farmer  can  manure  on 
rich  bottoms.  Upon  such  land  if  it  can  be  seed- 
ed in  good  order  and  in  good  time,  I  believe, 
with  Mr.  Young,  corn  will  be  found  a  good  fal- 
low crop.    This  I  understand  to  be  the  opiniott^ 
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of  the  p  esidtiil  d   this  suciciy,  wliobe  aiithorii) 
is  enliiled  to  the  highest  respect.     Upon  a  Vir 
ginia   l  irtn  with   the  force  usually  employed,  I 
hazard  notliiiig;  in  sayiiii;,  that  more  land  cm  be 
sown  ii  wheat  than  can  oe  cultivated  in  corn,  as 
the  pieparaiion  for  wheal  is  chiefly  made  after 
the  c  ilture  of  corn  is  over.     My  opinion  there- 
fore is,  that  our  wheat  crops  in  the  wheat  conn 
ties,   must   be  made  both    upon  corn  land  and 
clover  fallows.*     Whether  it  is  proper  or  not  to 
sow  wnejt  upon  corn  land,  so  great  a  proportion 
of  tlie  people  of  Virginia,  rely  upon  that  sort  of 
land  for  'heir  crops  of  wheat,  that  any  manage 
ment  that  promises  to  increase  the  crop  of  wheat 
aft.  !•  corn,  would  be  useful,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
will  be  well  received.    It  is  but  a  few  years  since 
the  practice  was  universal  to  sow  wheat  among 
the  sfantling  corn  ;  that  practice  is  now  and  pro 
perly  so  generilly  exploded,  that  it  is  rare  to  see 
o  fiel<l  managed  in  that  way.  The  corn  is  now  cut 
up  and  stacked  in  the  field,  or  hauled  off  at  once, 
and  the  land  ploughed  before  it  is  seeded.     The 
only  objection  to  tiiis  is,  that  it  makes  the  seed- 
ing too  late,  so  that  the  wheat  has  not  sufficient 
strength  of  root  to  bear  the  alternate  freezing  and 
thawing  of  our  irregiilar  winters  ;  it  is  less  able 
to  resist  the  fly  in  tlie  spiing  and  more  subiect  to 
rust,  and  the  more  common  calamity  in  this  cli- 
mate of  ri|)ening  too  suddenly  :  the   inevitable 
consequence  of  which   is  the  grain   being  light 
and  shrivelled.    The  importance  of  sowing  wheat 
in  proper  time  upon  land  in  good  order,  is  known 
to  every  farmer.    It  usually  makes  the  difference 
of  a  good  or  a  saving  crop,  and  one  that  will  not 
pay  the  expense  of  seed  and  culture.     Until  we 
liad  to  combat  with  that  most  formidable  foe  the 
Hessian  Fly,  our  seed  time  was  ample ;  wheat 
was  sowed  from  the   middle  of    'August  to  th 
middle  of  October.     The  opinion  now   is,   that 
there  is  little  chance  for  wheat  to  escape  the  fly 
in  the  fall,  if  it  is  sov.n  earlier  than   the   8th  or 
!Oth  of  October,  and  as  little  of  its  preservation 
from  the  same  enemy  in  the  spring,  if  so^vn  aftei 
October.     Twenty  days,  subject  to  a  deductioi 
for  Sundays  and  for  rain,  would  reduce  the  seed 
ing  time  to  12  or  15  days.     To  this  society,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say,  that  it  is  imprarticalile  to  ac 
com.plish  the  cutting  up  the  corn,  the  stacking, 
hauling  it  off,  and  to  plough  and  seed  all  the  wheal 
land  of  a  farm  in  that  time,  with  or  without  fal 
lows  ;  and  to  do  it  in  a  way  that  would  justify  the 
expectation  of  a  crop.     If  it  shall  be  found  that 
the  Lawler  wheat   does  resist  the  fly   after  it  is 
generally  sown,  it  will  be   a  treasure  (if  in   no 
other  way)  in  lengthening  the  seed  time.      If  we 
could  salcly  sow  two  weeks  earlier  than  wc  do,  it 
would  add  immensely  to  the  crop  in  all  the  clay 
country  ;  but  I  fear  when  there  shall  be  no  other 
wheat  seeded,  it  will  be  found,  that  grain  will  be 
as  subject  to  destruction  as  rye  is,  when  there  is 
no  wheat  for  this  insect  to  make  use  of  in  propa 
gating  itself.     I  offer  to  the  society  the  result  of 
an  experiment  I  made  last  year  upon  halfa  field 
of  a  hundred  aries  of  corn,  that  was  highly  satis- 
factory, as  it  en.'ijled  me  to  sow  iny  corn  land  in 
better  time  and  in  better  order  than  I  could  have 
done  in  any  other  mode. 

I  have  been  loiig  apprized  of  a  practice,  which 


*  These  are  not  the  Ttllows  so  justly  repro- 
bated by  Mr.  Young,  ilie  French  course  he  speaks 
of)  is  wheat,  fallow,  rye. 


I  believe  commenced  on  the  Soulh  Br;uirii  ol  tlic 
Potomac,  and  has  now  spread  itself  considerably, 
ui  cutting  down  corn  and  stacking  it.-  precisely 
at  the  time,  and  in  the  state  in  which  we  would, 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  pull  tlie  corn  blades. 
When  I  had  the  pleasure,  some  years  ago,  to  bt 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  John  Lewis,  in  Bath  coun:y, 
about  the  10th  September,  out  of  a  crop  of  100 
acres  of  corn,  he  had  then  cut   and  stacked  fifty 
acres,  and  informed  me  he  should  continue  un 
til  he  had  secured  the  whole  in  the  same  way 
that  he  had  repeatedly  done  it  before,  and  that 
he  was  thoroughly  satisfied  that  he  did  not  make 
less  corn  than  he  would  have  done  under  the  old 
management ;  that  he  had  vastly  more  provender 
for  cattle  than  he  would  have  had  in  the  common 
mode  of  saving  the  fodder,  and  there  was  a  savins.' 
of  half  the  labour.   On  my  return  to  Albemarle, 
I  mentioned  to  my  neighbours  what  I  bad  seen 
and    heard,  and  suggested  the  benefit  we  might 
derive  from   pursuing   the  same    practice  :  but 
the   universal  opinion  was,  that  our  corn  would 
either  rot  or  shrivel,  if  cut  in  that  state.     I   had 
two  experiments  made  the  next  year,  but  they 
were  executed  in  the  manner  that  such  experi- 
ments usually  are,  by  unwilling  agents.   In  1817, 
my  loss  of  wheat  by  the  fly  was  so  great,  paiti 
cularly  upon  my  late  sown  and  badly   prepared 
corn  fields,  that  I  determined,  in  future,  to  con 
fine  my  seeding  to   land  which  I  could  sow  in 
good  time,  and  in  good  order.     In  the  course  of 
last  winter,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing 
with  a  gentleman  (Wm.  Steinbergen,  Esq.)  who 
had  practised  for  many  years  tlie  early  cutting 
up  of  corn  ;  his  assurances  were  so  positive  as  to 
the  saving  of  labour,  the  security  of  the  corn  and 
the  increase  of  feed  for  stock,  that  I  determined 
to  make  the  experiment  this  year  upon  a  scale 
and  in  a  way  that  would  be  conclusive,  and  in  a 
place  that  others  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
judging  of  it  as  well  as  myself.     With  this  view, 
I  selected  a  field  in  the   fork  of  a  very   public 
road — the  S?ld  was  nearly  square.     I  divided  it 
into  two  equal  parts,  as  nearly  as  I  could  by  the 
eye,  and  iiad  all  the  corn  cut  and  stacked  by  the 
middle  of  September  from  that  part  of  the  field 
lying  on  and  nearest  the  two  roads.     This  field 
had  been   planted  early  in  April,  but  the   corn 
came  up  so  badly  that  it  was  re-planted  in  May 
The  entire  crop   was  from  the  re-planted  corn. 
This  circumstance,  with  an  unusually  dry  season 
(the    land  not    being    thoroughly   wet   from  the 
planting  to  the  cutting  up  of  the  corn)  caused  the 
crop  to  be 'Very  late,  when  it  was   cut,  except 
those  parts  of  the  field  which  bad  been  manured. 
I  thought  the  corn  was  rather  green  to  make  ii 
safe  to  pull  the  fodder.     My  manager,  Mr.  Wm. 
S.  Fowler,  whose  skill   and  judgment  I  relied 
very  much  upon  in  other  things,  expressed  great 
reluctance  at  risking  so  much  corn,  and  great  ap- 
prehensions as  to  the  result.     Immediately  after 
the  corn  was  cut,  and  before  it  was  all  stacked, 
we  had  three  days  rain.     The  opinion  of  all  who 
saw  the  corn,  was,   that   the   crop   was  ruined. 
.About  the  middle  of  October,  my  people  began 
to  use  it  for  hogs,  and  from  the  loth  to  the  isth 
of   November,   the    remainder   was   pulled   and 
housed.     The  corn  was  found  as  good  as  that 
half  of  the  field  which  was  not  cut ;  with  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  long  forage  for  stock,  not  as 
good  perhaps,  as  well  cured  blades,  but  greater 
in  quantity  and  value  than  would  have  been  had 
in  the  common  way. 


Upon  a  farm,  where  tu  o-filths  of  "the  land  is  in 
clover,  as  much  hay,  (a  better  food  for  horses  than 
fodder)  can  be  made,  as  the  horses  of  a  farm  can 
require — This  course  is  recommended  by  a  great 
saving  of  lime  at  the  busiest  season  of  the  year, 
except  harvest.  I  am  cor;fident  tlic  corn  can 
be  cut  anrl  stacked  in  half  the  time  that  will 
be  required  to  save  the  blades  and  tops  in  the 
presoni  m.ode.  In  fodder  getting,  the  great  con- 
sumption of  time  is  in  passing  over  the  field  so 
often  row  by  row. — In  the  old  method,  this  is 
done  at  least  five  times;  in  tiie  new,  the  corn  is 
cut  and  stacked  at  two  operations.  The.  haul- 
ing w  here  every  thing  is  reniovcd  from  the  field 
as  it  should  be,  is  the  sam;  in  the  new  and  the 
old  niethod  ;  btit  the  grea'.  and  decided  recom- 
mendation of  it  is  that  the  land  is  belter  prepa- 
red, and  the  wheal  sown  in  good  time. 

In  the  old  method,  alioul  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber is  as  soon  as  it  is  thought  safe  to  cut  aiid  stack 
the  corn.  When  the  corn  is  stacked  entire,  the 
bottom  of  the  stack  is  more  open,  and  the  ears 
are  not  pressed  upon  each  oiber  as  ihey  are 
when  every  thing  is  stripped  from  the  sialic  but 
the  ear.  If  the  preparations  of  the  corn  land 
commenced  as  late  as  the  middle  of  October, 
the  work,  from  the  hurried  manner  in  which  it 
is  done,  is  badly  executed — and  the  seeding  un- 
avoidably delayed  to  too  late  a  period  ;  whereas 
by  having  our  fallows  in  order  by  the  lime 
fodder  is  ripe,  the  whole  preparation  for  seed- 
ing may  be  completed  by  the  lime  it  vnW  be 
safe  to  sow.  The  mere  seeding,  when  it  is 
done  with  the  harrow,  as  it  should  be  upon  well 
ploughed  land,  is  quickly  performed.  These 
objects  will  be  facililaied  by  planting  a  tor- 
ward  corn,  that  will  ripen  several  «'Leks  ear- 
lier than  the  corn  which  is  generally  cultivated, 
riierc  is  a  difference  of  at  least  two  v.eeks  be- 
tween a  corn  that  is  made  by  many  of  my  neigh- 
bours in  Albemarle,  and  considered  a  prod'.tc- 
live  grain,  which  has  an  unusually  small  red  cob) 
and  the  common  corn  of  our  count;  y  Mr. 
Richard  Sampson  and  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Ran- 
dolph (Tuckahoe)  two  valuable  members  of  our 
society,  recommend  highly  a  forward  corn  they 
cultivate,  which  I  believe  was  brought  original- 
ly from  the  State  of  New  York. —  The  practice 
above  the  mountains  is  to  cut  eight  rows  and 
eave  eight.  When  the  field  is  gone  over  in  this 
way,  they  return  and  cut  the  remainder,  which 
is  put  on  the  oulsides  of  the  stacks  first  secured  : 
by  this  management  the  interior  of  the  stack  is 
better  cured  than  if  it  all  was  stacked  at  once.  I 
did  not  however,  pursue  this  method  ;  my  corn 
was  all  cut  at  once,  and  it  was  intended  to  let  it 
take  a  day's  sun  on  the  ground,  seventeen  rows 
)eing  put  togellier,  and  the  corn  stacked  upon 
the  middle  row  of  theseventecn.  I  recommend 
this  practice  with  great  confidence  butat  the  same 
time  advise  all  those  who  are  in  the  least  scepti- 
cal to  make  the  experiment  upon  a  small  scale,  so 
that  if  they  do  not  succeed,  the  loss  will  not  be 
material.  This  caution  will  be  observed  by  all 
,-irudent  farmers,  upon  every  occasion,  where 
great  changes  are  recommended  to  them.  In 
the  first  experiment,  let  the  quantity  of  corn, 
cut  as  early  as  I  propose,  be  confined  to  what 
will  be  sufficient  for  fattening  the  hogs  raised  on 
the  farm,  and  what  will  be  necessary  for  con- 
sumption in  the  course  of  the  fall.  It  will  not 
escape  an  experienced  farmer,  that  corn  mana- 
ged in  this  way,  will  be  more  secure  from  frost. 
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The  ouiMdts  ijt  the  sialks  will  cure  quickly,  and  societies.     Tliese  institutiuiiv  will,  1  trust,  prove 
the  JD'ier  he  impervious  to  frost.  the  salutary  means  of  averting  the  inipendini;  ca- 

I'he  credit  of  this  change  in  the  management  lamiiies.  '  Sucii  associations  afford  oppo^lunitie^ 
of  corn,  is  diifi  to  the  people  of  the  South  Branch  of  compariuc;  the    multifarious  practit:es  of  the 
of  Polomac,  who  are  as  yet  but  little  io  the  hahitniost    judicious    cultivators   of  the   soil.     They 
ofmakiu-  wheat,  and  ficrive  no  advantage  iVom  coin'^ine  with  tlie  experience  of  tl-.e  field  the  ex 
the  culture  of  corn  as  a  preparation  for  wheat-lperiinents  of  the   laljoratory.     They  furnish   fa- 


No  circumstance  can  afford  strout-er  evidence  of 
the  va'.ue  of  As^ricuUural  So.ieties,  tiian  the 
fact,  that  in  one  part  of  this  state  a  practice 
shoitld  liAve  prevailed  for  more  than  thirty-five 
years,  and  be  uaknown  to  a  vast  majority  of  the 
people  of  \"irginia,  to  whom  it  would  he  m.ost 
useiul.  If  I  do  not  overrate  its  importance,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  its  beiut;  of  the  greatest  value 
■  0  those  who  depend  most  upon  thtir  corn  land 
for  their  wheat  crops.  Through  this  and  other 
societies  1  Hatter  myself,  there  will  be  so  rapid 
an  interchange  of  inrormation  in  future,  that  the 
benefit  of  an  improvement  in  one  part  of  our 
country  will  be  speedily  communicated  to  every 
part  of  it. 

W.  C.  NICHOLAS. 

g(i"  When  this  paper  was  read  to  the  Socie 
ty,  Mr.  Steinbcrgen,  from  Shenandoah,  and  Mr. 
Mackie  from  Hardy,  two  highly  respectable 
ir.embers  of  the  Society,  vouched  for  the  good 
effects  of  the  practice  I  have  recommenderi, 
from  30  years  experience.  Upon  the  great 
points  about  which  Ihe-e  could  be  any  doubt,  the 
testimony  of  those  gentlemen  must  have  been 
entirely  satisfactory.  They  both  confirmed  my 
statement,  that  the  grain  was  equally  safe,  and 
good,  and  that  the  value  of  the  forage  was  in 
creased,  and  a  great  saving  ot  labour. 

AN  ADDRESS 

To  the  "  Marylar.d  Ai^ricuUural  Society" from 
the  President, 

RoRERT  Smith,  Esquire 

In  this  country  agriculture  ought  to  be  consi- 
dered, as  the  most  honourable,  as  well  as  the 
most  useful  of  all  the  employments  of  man.  L 
was  so  esteemed  by  the  wiscit,  the  richest,and  the 
most  powerful  nations  of  antiquity.  Ths  Egyp- 
tians, the  Caithagenians,  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans,  as  appears  from  every  account,  carried 
this  all-important  art  to  a  degree  of  perfection 
itnknown  to  us.  At  one  period,  however,  from 
a  coincidence  of  peculiar  circumstances,  the 
lands  of  Itnly  were  neglected,  as  are,  at  this  time, 
the  lands  of  Maryland.  The  whole  country  was 
reduced  to  the  utmost  distress.  So  awful,  in- 
deed, was  the  crisis,  as  to  require  the  iiiterposi 
tion  of  the  government.  To  a  distinguished 
personage,  universally  admired  for  his  knowl 
edge  and  beloved  for  his  virtues,  application  was 
made  for  his  best  endeavours  to  rouse  the  peo- 
ple from  th.eir  lethargy  aiid  to  excite,  in  Ihem  a 
passion  for  agriculture.  The  result  of  this  ap- 
plication, was  the  publication  of  the  celebrated 
Gcorgicks — a  work,  in  which  are  to  be  found  the 
best  precepts  and  rules  of  husbandry,  recom- 
mended in  a  style  and  manner  the  most  charin- 
ing  and  persuasive.  Instantly  was  manifested 
a  spirit  of  agricultural  improvement,  wliich  soon 
diffused  itself  throughout  the  whole  country. 

Not  having  a  Virgil  to  arouse  us  from  our 
morbid  indolence,  our  only  practical  expedient 
is  the  formation  of  well  organized  agricultural 


cilities,  not  only  for  acquirmg,  but  for  diffusing 
useful  informati.iii.  T!h  y  promote  the  intro- 
du  lion  of  tlie  best  animals,  seeds,  plants,  and 
implements  of  husbandry.  Thi-y  excite  a  lau- 
dable emulation.  And  thus,  in  their  effects 
tliev  necessarily  tend  to  accelerate  the  progress 
of  agncultural  knowledge  With  a  view  t' 
thesf  miportant  advantages,  this  society  has  been 
tablished 

In  our  estimate  of  the  considerations,  which 
ouijht  to  indure  us  to  make  an  effort  to  restore 
lertility  to  the  exhausted  s  il  of  Maryland,  we 
cannot  but  duly  api)reciate  its  geographical  and 
its  other  natural  advantages.  From  its  centi-a" 
position,  exposed  to  the  extremes  of  neither  heat 
nor  cold,  we  enjoy  a  most  deli^hiful  climate. 
With  such  exceptions,  as  are  applicable  to  most 
countries,  our  lands  were  originally  very  fertile; 
and  they  are,  at  this  lime,  susceptible,  not  onl 
of  restoration,  but  of  the  highest  degree  of  \m- 
provement.  Our  climate  and  soil  are  remarka 
bly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  Indian 
corn,  rye,  oats,  barley,  clover,  timothy,  potatoes 
turnips,  and  all  culinary  vea;etables,  and  also  to 
apples,  pears,  peaches,  cherries  and  other  fine 
fruits.  The  Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  tributary 
rivers  afford  to  all  the  connties  of  the  Eastern 
and  to  many  of  the  Western  Shore,  incalculable 
advantages  in  the  transportation  of  their  produce 
to  market.  And  the  facilities,  thus  enjoyed,  ne 
cessarily  tend  greatly  to  enhance  the  value  of 
the  lands  of  those  counties. 

Important,  however,  as  arc  our  natural  advant 
ages,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  they  have  not  been 
duly  cherished.       Our  ancestors,  finding  them 
selves  in  possession  of  a  soil  rich,  as  they  fancied, 
beyond  the  possibility  of  injury,  employed,  in  the 
outset,  all  their  forces  in  the  cultivation  of  tobac- 
co and   Indian  corn.     They  afterwards  superiii 
duced    two   other  exhausting  crops,  wheat   and 
oats.     Under   these   destructive  crops,   without 
any  intervening  meliorating  ones,  our  lands  have 
been  greatly  injured  ;  and,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, our  fortunes  have  been  much  impaired. 
These  gloomy  observations  however,  are  not  ap- 
plicable to  all  our  landed  estates.     From  a  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  many,  and  from  accurate  in 
formation  of  the  other  counties,  I  have  the  proud 
satisfaction  of  saying,  that  in  every  county  of  ou 
state  are  to  be  seen  farms  under  a  course  of  til- 
lage, and  husbandry,  not  excelled  in  any  part  of 
the  United  States.     It  nevertheless  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  our  estates  have  not,  generally,  been 
cultivated  to  the  best  advantage.     But  to  v.diat 
country,  and  especially  to  what  new  country, 
may  not  this  remark  be  applied  ?     Let  us  not, 
then,  content  ourselves  in  reproaching  the  prac- 
tices of  times  past.     Let  our  views  be  prospec 
tivc.     Let  every  man  endeavour  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power,  to  correct  existing  imperfections,  and 
to  introduce  a  better  system.      "  Hoc  opus,  hie 
labor  est." 

In  our  advances  towards  improvement,  the  first 
requisite  is  a  disposition  to  attend  carefully  to  the 
practices  of  agriculturists  of  long  experience  and 


of  estalilished  reputation.  In  a  comparative 
iew  of  the  variously  managed  estates  of  our 
country,  it  is  observ.ible,  that,  in  every  well  con- 
ducted farm,  there  is  a  systematical  rotation  of 
rofis.  It,  thence,  may  be  assumed,  as  a  /lustw- 
late,  that  no  farm  can  be  profitably  conducted 
without  such  a  regular  rotation.  The  question, 
then,  which  presents  itself  at  the  tliresbold,  is, 
which  rotation  is  tlie  best  <  To  this  prelinimary 
inqui'-y,  no  answer  can  be  given  that  would  suit 
universally.  Much  depends  on  circumstances, 
VIZ  :  the  cliinate,  the  soil,  tlie  distance  from  the 
market,  the  si?e,  the  character  of  the  farm.  Sec. 
&c.  Every  person,  therefore,  will  form  a  sys- 
tem for  himseli,  according  to  these  circum- 
stances. 

In  the  best  cultivated  parts  of  Pennsylvania, 
their  farms  are  generally  divided  intoyiue  fields, 
and  the  rotation  of  crops  adopted  by  them  is  as 
follows,  viz  : 

1st  year — Indian  corn 

2d    '<    — Oats 

3d    "    — Wheat 

4th  "    — Clover  and  Timothy  for  hay 

5tn  "    — Do.  do.     for  pasturage. 

In  viewing  every  such  farm,  five  fields  are 
seen  :  one  in  Indian  corn,  one  in  oats,  one  in 
wheat,  one  in  clover  and  timothy  for  hay,  and  one 
in  clover  for  pasturage. 

For  their  wheat  ground  they  are  in  the  habit 
of  reoerving  all  their  stable  manure  made  during 
the  preceding  winter. 

To  their  Indian  corn,  oats  and  clover  they  ap- 
ply plaster  of  paris. 

Their  oat-stubble,  with  a  view  to  the  sowing  of 
wheat  thereon,  they  plough  in  immediately  after 
harvest,  and  the  ground  thus  ploughed,  they,  in 
the  fall,  harrow  well,  and  then  they  haul  out, 
spread  and  plough  in  the  manure  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  sowing  of  wheat. 

The  wheat  ground  is  laid  off  in  wide  furrows, 
and  the  seed  put  in,  not  with  a  plough,  but  with 
a  harrow. 

The  whole  of  their  wheat  ground  is  in  the 
spring  invariably  sown  with  clover. 

The  second  crop  of  clover  is,  by  them,  not  pas- 
tured, but  cut  for  the  seed. 

They  have  not,  as  was  formerly  their  prac- 
tice, particular  pieces  of  ground,  called  mea- 
dows, exclusively  devoted  to  the  scythe. 

Under  this  system,  every  farmer,  small  as  well 
as  great,  is,  in  addition  to  his  crop,  able,  and,  in 
fact,  is  in  the  practice  of  selling  every  year  a 
certain  number  of  beeves.  By  these  beeves  he 
is,  moreover,  enabled  to  accumulate  the  requi- 
site quantity  of  manure.  And  it  is  a  fact  wortliy 
of  notice,  that,  notwithstanding  the  richness  of 
his  soil,  every  such  farmer  sows  with  wheat  only 
as  much  ground  as  he  is  then  able  to  manure 
well,  and  that  the  extent  of  his  wheat  field  is  ever 
regulated  by  his  heap  of  stable  manure. 

A  proprietor  of  one  of  these  farms,  stating  iiia 
average  clear  profits,  assured  me  that  all  the 
work  was  performed  by  himself  and  one  hired 
labourer.  I  expressed  my  surprise  that  such  an 
amount  of  profits  could  proceed  from  the  labours 
of  two  men.  Don't  you  see,  said  he,  pointing  to 
a  number  of  beeves  in  a  clover  field,  how  hard 
those  fellows  are  working  for  me  ? — Such  co-  . 
adjutors  are  at  the  service  of  every  man  who 
will  adopt  a  similar  system  of  husbandry.  , 

To  the   Pennsylvania  rotation  there  may  be 
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made  this  olijccti^in,  viz  :  -  that  lliice  farinaceous 
crops,  corn,  oais,  and  wheat,  follow  each  other. 
The  injui'iotis  effects  of  such  a  succession,  it  may, 
be  iniVrrcd,  reasoning  a  /lot^trriori,  have  been 
abundantly  obviated  by  the  plouKhing  in  of  the 
oat-stubble,  and  by  the  high  manuring  of  their 
wheat  ground.  \t  all  events,  tlie  I'ennsylvan- 
ians  cannot  but  be  tenacious  of  their  present  sys 
tem,  as  their  farms,  under  it,  cxliibit  no  marks 
of  deterioration,  but  on  the  contrary,  every  indi- 
cation of  progressive  improvement. 

B.  li.  viiig,  as  I  do,  that  the  lands  of  Maryland 
cann')t  be  reclaimed,  and  of  course  that  the  for- 
tunes of  our  farmers  cannot  be  improved,  but  by 
adopting  and  pursuing  a  judicious  rotation  of 
crops.  I  shall  take  llic  liberty  of  submitting  for 
consideration  another  sys'cm,  under  wliich  a  farm 
would  be  divided  into  seven  fii  Ids,  viz  : 
1st  year — Indian  corn  interspersed  with  as  many 
pumpkins  and  beans  as  can  grow  to  ad- 
vantage, and  liie  head  lands  in  buck-wheat 
2d  year — Swedish    turnips  in    drills,  or  part  in 

Sw  dish  turnips  and  part  in  potatoes. 
3d  ye  !r — Spring  Barley,  or  oats,  or  both. 
41h — Wheat. 

Sth  year — Clover  and  Timothy  for  hay. 
6th  year — Clover  and  Timothy  for  pasturage,  or 

to  be  cut  for  soiling. 
7th  year — Rye 

As  Indian  corn  is  a  hungry  feeder;  as  for  it 
manure  cannot  be  loo  coarse  or  too  abundant,  it 
is  recommended  that  the  manure  of  the  farm 
yard,  made  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  vrin- 
ter,  be  every  spring,  applied  to  the  corn  field,  and 
be  well  covered  by  the  plough.  This  is  deemed 
preferable  to  the  practice  of  reserving  it  for  the 
autumn.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  exposed  to  the 
injuries  of  the  sun,  the  winds,  and  the  rains  dur- 
ing the  wiiole  summer,  and  is,  moreover,  dur 
ing  all  that  time,  altogether  inoperative.  In  the 
former  case  it  is  protected  from  those  injuries, 
and,  at  'he  same  time,  is  operative  in  greatly 
augmenting  a  valuable  crop.  Indian  corn,  un- 
der this  practice,  has,  to  my  knowledge,  been 
extremely  luxuriant.  But  in  sowing  oats,  the 
ensuing  spring,  upon  sach  corn  fields,  there  has 
been  every  year  a  mortifying  disappointment. 
The  ground  in  every  instance,  proved  to  be  too 
rich  for  oats,  and  was,  n'.oreover,  crowded  with 
multitudes  of  weeds.  The  experience  of  these 
vexatious  evils  has  suggested  the  idea  of  an  in- 
tervening crop  of  Swedish  turnips  in  drills,  oi 
turnips  and  potatoes,  with  a  view  to  the  clearing 
sf  the  ground,  as  well  as  to  the  obtaining  of  val- 
uable roots,  tliat  delight  in  a  rich  soil. 

This  proposed  rotation  of  crops  would  tend  to 
:lean,  as  well  as  to  improve  ground.     It  would, 
t  is  believed,  eventually  eradicate  even  garlic  it 
ielf.     It  «'ould,  moreover,  furnish  the  great  dc.si 
leralum,  a  regular  supply  of  both  summer  and 
vinter  food  for  all  kinds  of  stock 

In  undertaking  to  reclaim  an  exhausted  farm 
here  will  be  experienced  no  serious  diflTiculties 
)Ut  in  the  beginning.  And  these  difficulties  will 
)roc€ed  altogether  from  the  deficiency  of  winter 
ind  summer  food  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
tock  necessary  to  produce  the  requisile  manure, 
iffeclual  measures,  then,  must,  in  the  outset,  be 
aken  to  provide  clover  or  other  artificial  grasses, 
or  hay  in  winter  and  for  pasturage  or  for  soiling 


kins  and  S.icdTsh  turnips  for  food  during  the  an 
lumn,  wirier  and  spring  months. 

Stable  manure  is  confessedly  an  essential,  in 
dispensable  article.  Without  it  the  farmer  la 
hours  in  vain.  To  obtain  it  he  must  have  a  com- 
petent number  of  neat  cattle  and  other  stock 
And  to  maintain  such  a  slock  he  must  have  an 
adequate  snpply  of  summer  and  winter  food.  It 
hence  results,  that  no  rotation  of  crops  can  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect,  unless  it  ensure  a  com- 
letent  supply  of  winter  and  summer  food  for  the 
mainteniince  of  such  neat  cattle  and  other  stock, 
as  may  be  sufficient  to  make  all  the  manure  ne- 
cessary for  the  progressive  improvement  of  the 
farm. 
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fVater  Cresses. 
Sow  the  seed  in  a  watery  or  moist  place  ;  they 
are  not  to  be  cut  the  first  year. 
.yiinac/i. 
In  the  last  week  of  this  month,  sow  a  principal 
crop  of  the   prickley  seeded  spinach,  for  early 
spring  use  ;  this  ought  to  be  sown  on  a  dry  soil. 
A  second  sowng  will  be  necessary,  in  the  first 
week  of  September. 

Tarnifis. 
The  first  week  in  this  month  is  a  suitable  time 
to  sow  the  principal  crop  of  turnips,  for  autumn 
and  winter  use,  whether  in  the  garden  or  field 
In  the  eastern  states  the  last  sowing  ought  to  be 
in  the  first  week  of  this  month.     In  the  southern 
states  they  may  be  sown  later. 
Artichokes. 
The  late  spring  planting  of  artichokes,  should 
now  be  treated,  as  directed  for  the  older  plants 
as  before  directed. 

Asparagus. 
Asparagus  must  now  be  kept  perfectly  clean 
from   weeds,  but  particularly  those  planted  last 
spring,  and   also  the    seeding   beds,  by  carefu 
hand  weeding. 

Celery. 
Transplant  into  trenches,  a  full  crop  of  late 
celery,  as  early  in  the  month  as  possible,  agrcea 
bly  to  directions  as  given  before. 

Earth  up  the  advancing  crops  as  directed  be- 
fore. 

J'eaa. 
A  crop  of  the  early  peas  may  be  sown,  from 
the  first  to  the  tenth  of  the  month.  If  the  weather 
prove  dry,  soak  the  peas,  and  water  them,  as  di- 
rected before. 

Kidaey  Beans. 
Early  in  this  month  you  may  plant  a  crop  of 
the  dwarf  kidney  beans.  If  the  ground  be  dry  at 
I  he  time,  the  drills  ought  to  be  watered,  and  the 
beans  soaked  in  soft  water,  four  or  five  hours  be 
fore  planting. 

Carolina  and  Lima  Beans. 
Hoe  and  clean  betv,>ecii  the  rotrs  of  these,  and 
cutoffany  runners,  that  trail  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground  which  only  tend  to  rob  the  bearing  vines. 
Parf-nifls. 
About  the  fifteenth  of  the  iiioiTh,  in  the  mid- 
dle and  eastern  states,  a  bed  of  parsnips  may  be 
drills  as   before  directed. 


sown  in  drills  as  betove  directed.     These  will 
n  summer,  and  also  a  plentiful  supply  ofpump-lcomc  up  this  fall  and  they  may  be  wed  with  a  as  are  over  burthenedwith"fruit,and  likely  to  break 


iioe,  'Uid  kept  clean  from  weeds  and  in  the  spring 
thin  them  as  before  directed.     Should   any  run 
up  for  seed  (which  they  seldom  will)  these  may 
be  polled  out.  The  ground  should  be  previously 
trenched  two  spades  deep,  and  well  manured. 
Herbs. 
Cut  such  herbs  as  are  now  in  flower  to  distil, - 
or  to  dry  for  winter  use  ;  always  perform  this, 
when  they  arc  dry,  and  spread  them  in  a  dry 
siiady  place. 

Collecting  seeds. 
As  the  difi'erent  kinds  of  seeds  ripen,  gather 
them  in  dry  weather,  and  manage  them  as  direct- 
ed last  month. 

S/iinach. 
Prepare  some  ground,  and  sow  a  crop  of  the 
smooth  round  seeded  kind,  to  be  sown  in  ti.e  first 
week  of  the  month  ;  these  will  be  fit  for  use  in 
September.  Sow  more  in  the  second  week, 
which  will  be  good  in  October. 

In  the  last  week  of  this  month,  sow  the  first 
principal  crop  of  the  prickly  seeded  spinach,  for 
early  spring  use  ;  this  ought  to  be  sown  on  a  dry- 
gravelly  soil,  fur  on  such  it  will  stand  the  winter 
better  than  on  any  other.  With  this  sowing, 
scatter  a  few  seeds  of  brown  Dutch  or  cabbage 
lettuce. 
Dung  or  Comfiost  Heajis  and  Weed  Heajis. 
The  dung  and  compost  heaps,  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  should  be  kept  free  from  weeds  ; 
lor  if  the  seeds  are  permitted  to  ripen  and  fall, 
the  dung,  when  carried  into  the  garden,  will  poi- 
son the  whole  g^ou.^d. 

The  manure  produced  by  the  heaps  of  weeds 
taken  out  of  the  garden,  should  not  be  introduced 
therein  again,  until  it  is  three  or  four  years  old. 
General  Remarks. 
Continue  to  weed  all  young  crops  in  wet  wea- 
ther then  the  weeds  will  come  up  readily  by  the 
roots;  water  the  crops,  particularly  the  young 
ones,  in  dry  weather,  three  or  four  times  a  week, 
before  sun-rise  and  particularly  after  sun-set  ; 
clear  away  the  stalks  and  rubbish  of  old  crops; 
take  showery  weather  for  planting,  and  dry  wea- 
ther for  earthing  up  plants. 

Southern  Stales. 
In  the  southern  states,  particularly  the  Caro- 
linas  and  Georgia,  this  month  being  in  the  com- 
mencement of  their  rainy  season,  it  is  common 
to  sow  cauliflowers,  cabbage,  paisnip,  onion,  leek. 
Sec.  in  short,  the  general  variety  of  seeds,  that 
are  sown  in  the  middle  stales,  in  the  months  of 
March  and  April;  these  kinds  arrive  there  in  a 
tolerable  degree  of  perfection,  before  their  win- 
ter sets  in,  which  is  so  very  inild,  as  scarcely  to 
injure  any  of  their  esculent  crops,  and  such  of 
I  hem  as  do  not  arrive  at  maturity  before  winter, 
attain  it  early  in  the  spring. 
Fig  Trees. 
The  wall  and  espalier  fig  trees  will  now  be  ri- 
pening their  fruit ;  they  should  be  kept  regular- 
ly trained  but  the  knife  must  not  bo  used  except 
to  irregular  shoots,  as  from  those  of  this  season's 
growth  fruit  is  to  be  expected  next  year,  and 
these  bearing  principally  towards  the  extremities, 
ought  not  to  be  shortened. 

General  Observatiom. 
Have  the  same  care  to  the  orchard,  as  direct- 
ed. 
Such  of  your  standard  peach  and  other  trees. 
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dovai,  should  be  supported  with  props,  to  whirhl     You  may  take  off  any  sin-iig  slips,  that  hnvtlboxes  in  the  si.ade,  but  not  under  in 


suLh  loadi-d  branches  should  be  bound  with  bands 
of  hay,  taUirg  care  to  place  some  between  tht 
branch  and  stake,  lest  the  bark  sliould  be  injured. 
These  supports  should  be  taken  away,  as  soon  as 
the  ftuit  is  off. 

All  kinds  of  seedling  trees  and  shrubs,  must 
now  be  kept  perfectly  clear  from  weeds  ;  in  dry 
weather,  be  careful  to  water  them  frequently, 
whether  in  beds,  boxes,  or  pots. 

Hoe  the  ground  well  between  the  rows  of 
trees;  and  train  up  the  various  sorts  of  forest 
trees  and  shrubs  ;  but  leave  some  small  shoots  to 
detain  the  sap,  for  the  strengthening  of  those 
parts. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  month  prepare  the 
ground  for  autumn  planting,  and  begin  to  clear 
and  trench  these  vacant  places,  where  you  intend 
to  plant  trees  or  shrubs  of  any  kind,  in  October 
or  November,  &c 

If  the  land  be  of  a  stiff  nature,  lay  it  up  in  high 
sloping  ridges,  by  exposing  nioie  surface  to  the 
sun,  rain,  and  dews,  which  will  greatly  impiove 
it,  and  it  can  by  tliis  means  be  the  more  expedi 
tiously  levelled  down,  and  rendered  in  a  condi- 
tion fit  for  planting  when  necessary. 
Budding  or  Inoculating. 
It  will  answer  at  this  season,  to  bud  peaches 
nectarines,  almonds,  apples,  and  pears,  also  apri- 
cots on  peach  or  alrnond  stdks;  but  when  the 
apricot  is  to  be  budded  on  the  plum,  it  ought  to 
be  tJone  in  July. 

Cherries,  plums,  or  any  other  fiuit  trees,  may 
be  budded  this  month,  if  the  bark  pans  freely 
from  the  stock.  Pears  and  apples  must  be  ino- 
culated early  in  the  month,  while  the  sap  flows 
freely  ;  but  the  peach,  nectarine,  and  alniond 
will  succeed  any  time  between  the  first  of  Aug 
gust  and  twcniielh  of  September,  provided  the 
stocks  are  young  and  vigorous, 

You  may  now  inoculate  all  such  curious  trees 
and  shrubs  as  you  wish  to  propagate  in  that  way 
almost  all  will  succeed,  if  budded  on  suitable 
stocks  ;  but  when  the  bark  will  not  part  freely, 
it  will  be  fruitless  to  attempt  it.  Many  sorts 
now  have  a  second  growth,  and  when  that  is  the 
case,  it  will  answer  to  bud  them. 

jYeiuly  Budded  Trees 
Carefully  examine   the   stocks,   which   were 
budded  in  June  and  July,  loosen  the  bandages, 
and  where  any  shoots  are  produced  below  the 
buds,    rub  them  off;  cutoff  all  shoots,  which 
are  produced  below  the  inoculation  or  grafts 
Preserve  Stones  of  Fruit. 
Peach,  plum,  and  apricot,  and  cherry  stones 
should  be  carefully  collected,  to  plant  for  raising 
stocks.     Plant  them  immediately  in    the  seed- 
beds, and  you  may  continue  to  collect  and  plant, 
till  the  ground  is  frozen;  for  although  it  will  an- 
swer to  plant  them  in  spring,  in  case  of  necessity 
yet  very  few  will  vegetate  then. 

Carnations  and  Pinks. 
Transplant  the  layers  and  pipings  of  carnations 
and  pinks,  which  are  sufficiently  rooted,  and  treat 
them  as  directed. 

Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses. 
Such  of  the  choice  auriculas,  as  were  not  put 
into  new  pots  in  April  and  May,  may  now  be  so 
transplanted 


uiid  in 
fibres  attached  to  them,'and  plant  tliem  as  thert Idry  weather,  give  th.em  a  very  small  portion  of 
directed.  All  the  auriculas  will  rv-quire  at  this  water.  In  June,  when  the  leaves  are  decayed, 
season,  to  be  screened  from  the  midday  sun,  but|sift  half  an  inch  of  earth  over  that  in  the  boxes, 


have  the  benefit  of  the   morning   sun  till    nine 
o'clock,  and  that  of  the  afternoon  after  four 

Polyanthuses  require  similar  attention  as  the 
auriculas. 

Transplant  the  seedlings  of  both,  as  directed 
for  auriculas  seedling  in  April 
Trans/ilanting  Seedlings,  Biennials  and  Peren- 
nials. 
Transplant  into  nursery  beds,  the  young  plantr 
of  the  various  kinds  of  biennial  and  perennial 
flowers,  that  are  of  a  proper  size,  or  they  may  be 
planted,  where  they  are  finally  to  remain.  The 
wall  flower  and  stock  giliflower,  in  the  middle 
states,  requiring  protection  in  winter,  you  will 
attend  to  directions  before  given. 

Remo-ving  Paonias,  Flag  Irises. 
This  month  take  up,  separate,  and  transplant 
the  roots  of  pcenias,  flag  Irises,  or  any  other 
hardy  kinds  of  tuberous  rooted  flowers,  whose 
leaves  are  now  decayed.  When  the  roots  are 
taken  up,  the  small  ofisels  should  be  separated 
and  planted  in  beds  for  an  increase  ;  the  large 
roots  re-planted  where  designed  to  (lower.  Escl 
kind  to  be  planted  from  three  to  fijur  inches  deep 
Propagatiiig  Fibrous  Pooled  Perennial  Plants 
Most  of  the  early  flowering  fibrous  rooted 
plants,  whose  flov^er  stems  v,'ere  directed  to  be 
cut  down  in  June  or  July,  will,  in  the  course  of 
the  month,  send  forth  new  suckers  from  the  roots; 
such  may  be  carefully  taken  off,  and  planted  in 
nursery  beds,  or  the  whole  roots  may,  towards 
the  end  of  the  month,  be  taken  up,  and  divided 
into  many  plants,  taking  care  that  each  one  be 
furnished  with  roots.  Trim  them  neatly  before 
planting,  and  set  them  in  a  shady  border,  where 
ihey  can  be  covered  with  mats,  Sec.  till  rooted. 
Water  them  immediately,  and  repeat  it  occasion- 
ally, till  they  are  in  a  full  growing  state. 

Pinks,  sweet  Williams,  rose  campoin,  scarlel 
lychnises,  primroses,  double  daisies,  double  pe- 
rennial catchfly,  phloxes,  campanulas,  violets 
dracocephalums,  and  various  other  kinds  may 
now  be  propagated  in  this  way. 

Seeds  of  Bulbous  Rooted  Flowers. 
The   seeds  of  tulips,  hyacinths,   narcissuses,? 
irises,  crown  imperials,  fritiliaries,  and   lillies  or 
of  any  other  kinds  of  bulbs,  v.hose  seeds  are  ripe, 
may  now  be  sown,  in  order  to  obtain  new  varie 
ties.     These,  if  sown  as  soon,  after  being  ripe,  as 
they  are  sufficiently  dry  and  hardened,  will  ve 
getate  the  ensuing  spring  ;  but  if  kept  out  of  the 
ground  till  spring,  very  few  of  them  will  come 
up  for  a  full  year  after. 

Sow  the  seeds  separately  in  boxes  filled  with 
good  garden  mould,  till  within  two  or  three  inches 
of  the  top,  which  should  be  of  compost — as  be- 
fore directed  in  No.  1,  Shrubbery,  or  that  in 
Flower  Garden.  Sow  the  seeds  thick,  and  cover 
them  with  compost  about  half  an  inch  deep.  The 
depth  of  earth  in  the  box,  should  be  at  least  one 
foot ;  the  bottoms  of  the  boxes  perforated  with 
holes,  each  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  covered 
with  shells,  to  allow  the  extra  moisture  to  pass  off 
The  boxes  to  be  placed  in  a  warm  situation,  kept 
free  from  weeds,  and  protected  from  frost  by  ;i 
sliglit  covering  of  mats,  till  the  spring  when  tlit 
plants  will  appear.     Early  in    May,  place  the 


tnd  rn  the  approach  of  winter,  protect  them 
from  frost  as  before.  Continue  the  same  treat- 
ment winter  and  summer,  till  ihe  mouth  of  July, 
in  the  third  year  ;  the  roots  may  tiien  be  taken  up, 
dried,  and  treated,  as  directed  for  large  bulbs  or 
ofi'sets.  A  few  of  the  strongest  roots  will  flower 
he  fourth  year,  abont  one  half  may  flower  the 
fifth,  and  in  the  sixth  year,  every  healthy  root 
will  bloom.  In  this  method,  all  the  curious  va- 
rieties are  raised,  and  il  one  valuable  new  flower 
s  produced  from  hundreds  thus  propagated,  the 
florist  exults. 

Plants  in  Pots, 
Such  plants  as  are  in  pois,  require  to  be  water- 
ed frequently  ;  some  kinds  requiring  it  twice  a 
dav,  in  very  dry  weather,  other-i  once  a  day;  a 
few  sorts  not  so  often.  There  is  a  surprising 
difference  in  the  constitution  of  plants,  with  res- 
pect to  the  consumption  of  water,  some  absorb- 
ing and  discharging  it  quickly,  others  very  slow; 
you  must  therefore  be  governed  by  circumstan- 
ces, in  your  supplying  them  with  water. 
General  Observations. 
Give  water  as  often  as  necessary,  to  all  the 
''oung  plantat:ous  of  herbaceous  flower  roots ; 
cut  dov.'n  the  stems  of  such  as  are  past  bloom ; 
loosen  ths  earth  in  t!ie  tops  of  all  tlie  pots,  con- 
taining flowering  plants ;  trim  and  tie  up  any 
Ioos3  or  straggling  plants. 

Gather  flower  seeds  as  they  ripen,  and  pie- 
S3i've  ihsm  till  the  season  of  sowing;  most  kinds 
will  keep  better  in  their  pods  or  husks,  than 
when  rubbed  out. 

Pro/iagating  Plants. 
You  may  continue  to  propagate  the  plants,  by 
cuttings,  layers,  and  suckers,  as  directed  in  for- 
mer months. 

Budding  Changes,  Lemons,  is'c. 
Any  time  this  month,  oranges,  lemons,  citrons, 
&c.  &c.  may  be  budded,  the  operation  must  be 
performed  upon  each  tree,  when  it  puts  forth  its 
first  autumn  shoots ;  some  trees  even  the  same 
species  will  shoot  earlier  than  others,  and  as  soon 
as  a  few  of  them  are  grown  to  two  or  three 
inches  in  length,  choose  that  lime  to  bud  them, 
as  the  sap  is  then  in  a  fresh  state  of  circulation, 
the  bark  of  the  stock  will  separate  freely  for  the 
admission  of  the  bud,  and  the  necessary  nourisli- 
m.ent  will  be  supplied. 

The  buds  must  be  taken  from  shoots  produced 
in  the  early  part  of  the  present  season.  The 
most  suitable  stocks  are  those  raised  from  the 
kernels  of  either  of  the  species.  For  the  me- 
thod of  budding,  see  as  before  directed. 

After  budding,  place  them  in  the  shade,  for 
three  or  four  weeks. 

Cut  off  oranges,  lemons,  jasmins  and  other  ex- 
otics, which  were  inarched  in  April  or  May,  pro- 
vided they  arc  sufficiently  united. 
Shi/ting  and  giving  fresh  -Earth  to  the  Plants. 
The  critical  period  for  the  summer  shifting 
into  large  pots,  such  of  the  green  house  plants, 
js  are  too  much  confined,  is  after  they  have  per- 
fected their  spring  or  summer  shoots,  and  belore 
they  begin  to  push  their  autumn  growth;  this  is 
generally  to  be  done  in  the  first  week  of  this 
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moiitl).    Peiloiin  this  operation  as  before  direct 
ed. 

Such  pots,  in  which  the  eanli  is  haid  or  siifl' 
iTiusi  have  it  loosened,  taken  out,  and  some  com- 
post added  ;  pick  ofl"  any  decayed  leaves,  and 
trim  disorderly  branches,  which  \ull  t;ive  a  fresh 
appearance  and  beauiy  to  the  collection,  as  also 
promote  the  vij^orous  growth  of  the  plants. 
IVattr  the  Plants. 

Carefully  attend  to  the  tvaterinp;  of  all  the 
plants,  giving  it  as  often  as  necessary  ;  anti  in 
pro|)ortion  to  the  consumption  of  each  ;  always 
administering  it  sparingly  to  succulent  kinds. 

Water  sliould  be  poured  occasionaliy  llirough 
the  nosel  of  a  watering  pot,  over  the  brunches  of 
the  shrubby  kinds,  which  will  wash  liie  dust  off 
from  the  leaves,  and  refresh  them  greatly  ;  this 
should  be  done  in  the  evening,  near  sun-setting. 

Several  of  our  subscribers  have  ri  minded  us  of  a 
promise  vvc  mace  in  a  prtctcbne;  numbir,  to  publish 
in  the  Amencan  Farwer,  such  observations  as  we 
should  miet  with  in  the  course  of  nur  reading,  on 
£w!/t  AwrMi/ij-.to  make  manure. — Having  in  a  great 
measure  disposed  of  original  comniuiiicadons,  v/e 
have  embodied  in  this  number,  wi.at  has  appeared  U: 
us  most  explicit  and  satisfactory  on  the  subject. 
Th(  re  is  no  douljt,  as  well  fn  m  the  manliest  reaS'-n 
of  the  tiling  itself,  as  fnm  the  co.icurrent  testimony 
of  those  who  have  prov^il  its  utility,  tliHt  the  burning 
of  earth  of  a  particular  kind,  under  many  circum- 
stances, is  highly  to  be  recommended,  not  only  as  a 
means  of  reducing  the  sod,  and  by  that  means  effec- 
tually cleaning  rough  land  ;  but  also  as  a  resource  foi 
obtaining  a  species  of  manure,  highly  fa"orable  to  the 
growth  of  ctrtain  vegetables.  Our  readers  mtiy 
judge,  theref.re,  for  themselves,  on  what  kind  of 
land  this  operation  may  be  most  advantageously  ap 
plied,  and  under  what  circumstances,  it  is  most  ad- 
visable to  have  reciurse  to  it ;  and  to  what  species 
pf  crop  it  is  likely  to  be  most  propitious  in  its  effects, 
We  here  submit  'irom  all  we  ha^'e  st  ;n.  what  seems 
to  be  most  worthy  of  attention  ;  and  firot  we  cop;, 
from 'Cob B ett's  tear's  p.  LSI D.:rcE  iii  theUni 
TED  States'  all  that  he  has  there  said  as  to  Ean/i 
Burning. 

As  to  the  quantity  and  sort  of  manun;  to  be  used  in 
jenera!,  it  may  be  die  sar.is  ;.s  ior  a  sowing  of  Rye,  or 
Df  Wheat.  1  shculd  prefer  asiies  /  bi.t  iiiy  large  crops 
n  England,  were-  on  yard  di:ng,  '".r^t  tl.rnwn  into  a 
leap,  and  afterwa' ds  tiirnn/onci:  c.t  tv/ice  i\i  tl,e  usual 
naiiner  as  practised  in  iSnglnnd.  At  Hyde  Park  I 
lad  nothing  but  rakings  uj/,  about  the  yard,  barn  t:c. 
IS  desbribed  before  ".'.'hat  I  !;hojld  do,  and  wliatl 
hall  do  this  year,  is,  to  rr,u!.e  ashes  out  of  lUn,  or  ear:h. 
if  any  sort,  not  vi  ry  stony.  Nething  is  so  easy  as 
his,  especially  in  this  fine  cilniatr.  I  sie  people  go 
vith  their  wagons  five  r.Jles  for  !Joap!'>'aai!ies ;  that  is 
0  siiy  s/Kiit  ashes,  which  they  purchase  at  the  land- 
Rg  place  (for  they  come  cothe  Isir.nd  In  vesseic)  at  the 
ate  of  aijout  five  dollars  for  forty  busliels.  Add  the 
xpetise  of  land  carriage,  and  the  forty  bush  sis  do  not 
ost  less  then  ts-u  thlUirs.  1  am  of  opiiiion,  that,  by 
le  burning  of  eauh,  ^.%  much  manure  may  be 
ot  upon  the  land  for  half  a  ihUnr.  I  made  an  expe- 
imtnt  last  summer,  '.hich  convinceE  mo,  that,  if  the 
pent  .ishes,  be  received  as  a  gift,  at  three  miles  dis- 
ant  of  land  carriage,  tliey  a.e  nit  a  gift  worth  ac- 
epting  of.  But,  this  experiment  was  upon  a  small 
cale;  and  therefore,  I  will  not  now  speak  positively 
n  the  subject. 

"I  am  now  preparing  to  make  a  perfect  trial  of 
lese  ashes.  I  have  just  ploughed  up  a  piece  of 
round,  in  which  a  few  \cars  ago,  Inrlian  Corn  was 
lanted,  and  produced  as  I  am  assured,  only  stalks ; 
nd  those  not  more  than  two  feet  high.  The  ground 
as,  every  year  since,  borne  a  crop  of  weeds,  rough 
rass  and  briars  or  brambles.    The  piece  is  about  teti 


Licics.  I  intend  to  liave  Indian  Com  in  it,  and,  my  n 
mire  shall  be  m.adeonthe  spot,  and  consist  of  nothing 
hut  burnt  earth.  If  1  h.ive  a  decei.t  crop  ol  Indian 
Corn  on  this  land  so  manured,  it  willlihii.k  puzzle 
my  good  neighbours  to  give  a  good  reason  for  their 
tfoiii^fivf  miU'sfof  spent  ttsues. 

Whether  I  succeed  or  not,  I  will  give  an  account 


of  my  experiment      This  I  know  that,  I,  in  the  year  in  October  ;  and  there  was  no  visible  dilference  in  the 
1815,  burnt  ashes,  in  oue  heap,  lo'.ht  amtiuiit  of  aijout  two  parts,  whither  as  to  the    vigonusness  of  the 


A  near  neighb-ur.  i.l  mine  Mr  Davkea,  sowed  a 
piece  of  Swtd.sh  Turnips,  broad-cast  in  June,  this 
year.  1  he  piece  was  near  a  wood,  and  there  was 
a  great  quantity  of  cli  ds  of  a  urassy  description. 
Thtse  he  burnt  into  ashes,  which  ashis  he  spread 
over  one  haltdf  the  piece,  while  he  put  !ioapei'sas/,i:i! 
over  che  other  part  of  die  piece.     1  saw  the  Turnips 


two  hiimhfii  English  Cart-loads,  each  load  holding 
bout  forty  bushels  I  t-houd  not  suppose  that  the 
burning  e.ost  me.  more  than_/!w  dolUit  s  ,-  and  there  they 
were  upon  the  spot  in  the  very  field,  where  they  were 
used.  As  to  their  ■■  ffect,  I  usid  them  1"  r  transpl.int- 
ng  Ruta  Baga  and  Mangle  Wurtzel,  and  they  pi-o- 
duced  full  as  great  an  effi-ct  as  the  yard  dung  used 
in  the  same  land.  This  process  of  burning  earth  into 
ashes,  wiih'jut  siifferiitff  the  smoke  to  esaipe,  during  any 
pai  t  of  the  process,  is  a  discovery  of  Iris/i  origin.  It 
was  pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr.  VVm.  Gauntlett, 
■f  VVmchesti  r  late  a  commissary  with  the  army  in 
Spain  To  this  gentleman  I  alsc'  owe.  Enj^land  owes, 
and  I  tmpe  .\merica  will  owt ,  t  he  • '  st  .»'.■  t  f;/  /jop-s.that 
I  b  lieve  are  in  the  world.  I  was  wholly  iinacquamt- 
d  with  Mr.  (Iauntlett,  till  the  sumioerof  1S15. 
when  happening  to  pass  b)  my  farm,  he  saw  my  hogs, 
cows,  &.C  and,  when  he  came  to  my  house  he  called, 
and  told  me,  that  he  had  observed,  that  1  wanted 
■  •n'y  a  good  sort  of  hogs  to  make  my  stock  complete. 
1  thought  that  I  already  had  the  tinest  in  E  gland  ; 
and  1  certainly  had  a  very  tine  breed,  the  fatlier  of 
wl'.ich,  with  legs  not  more  thanalxiut  six  inchi  s  long 
'vtighed  when  he  was  killed,  twmty  seven  score,  ac- 
cording to  our  Hampshire  mode  of  stating  hog  uieat 
weight  ;  or  five  hundred  and  forty  |iuuniis.  This 
hreerl  has  been  fashioned  by -l/r  /foo(fe,  of  Woodman 
cot,  in  Sussex,  who  has  been,  I  b  lieve,  more  than 
twenty  years  abou<  it.  I  thought  it  perfection  itsi If: 
but,  I  was  obliged  to  confess  that  Air.  Gauntleit's  sur- 
pas"ed  it. 

"  Of  the  eart.i  burning-  I  will  give  an  account  in  my 
next  part  of  this  woik.  Nothing  is  easier,  of  perfor- 
mance ;  and  the  materials  are  every  where  to  be 
foun " 

I  have  spoken  of  a  mode  of  procuring  manure  (as 
you  can  se?  above)  by  the  burning  of  earth,  and  1 
proposed  to  try  it  this  present  year.  This  1  have 
now  done,  and  I  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the 
result. 

I  have  tried  the  efficacy  of  this  manure  on  Cab 
bages,  Swedish  Turn  ps,  Indian  Corn,  and  Buck 
wheat.  In  the  three  former  cases,  the  ashes  were  put 
into  the  furrow  a,id  the  earth  was  turned  over  them 
in  the  same  way  ttmt  I  have  described  above  Will- 
regard  to  the  manure  for  Savoys.  I  put  at  the  rate 
of  about  (■.■enty  tons  weight  to  an  acre.  In  the  case  of 
the  Buckwheat,  the  ashes  v;ere  spread  out  of  the 
ivagr.n  upon  a  lit:'e  strip  of  land  on  the  outside  of  the 
piece.  They  were  ihickhi  spread  :  and  it  might  be 
diat  the  proportion  exceeded  eve.n  thirty  tons  to  the 
acr^.  But,  upon  the  part  wi-,cre  the  asl'.es  were 
spread,  the  buckwheat  was  three  rr  tour  times  ns 
good  as  ujion  the  land  adjoining.  The  land  was  very 
poor.  It  bore  buckv.'heat  last  year,  vvi'ihnut  any  ma- 
nure. It  had  two  good  ploughings  then,  and  it  had 
two  good  ploughings  again  this  year,  hut  hi^d  no  ma 
nurc,  except  '.he  part  above  mentiont  d  and  one  other 
part  at  a  great  distance  from  it.  So  that  the  tria' 
.vas  very  hiir  indeed 

In  every  instance,  the  ashes  produced  great  effect; 
and  i  am  now  quite  certain,  that  any  crop  may  be 
raised  with  the  help  of  this  manure  ;  that  is  t.i  say 
any  sort  of  crop;  for  of  dung,  wood-ashes,  and  earth- 
ashes,  when  all  are  ready  upon  the  spot,  without  pur 
chase  or  carting  from  a  distance,  the  two  former  arc 
certainly  to  be  employed  in  preferene-e  to  the  latter, 
because  a  smaller  quantity  of  them  will  produce  the 
same  effect,  and,  of  course,  the  apjjlication  of  them 
is  less  expensive  But,  in  taking  to  a  farm  unprovi- 
ded with  the  two  former;  or  under  circumstances 
which  make  it  profitable  to  add  to  the  land  under 


plants  or  the  bulk  of  the  Turn  ps — They  were  sown 
broad-cast  and  stood  unevenly  upon  the  groui  d  They 
were  harvested  a  month  ago,  (it  is  now  26th  of  Ko- 
vember.)  which  was  a  momh  tooearly.  They  would 
have  been  a  third  at  least,  more  in  bulk,  and  much 
hi  Iter  in  quality,  if  they  had  remained  in  the  ground 
until  now.  The  piece  was  seventy  paces  long  and 
seven  paces  wide;  and  the  reader  will  find,  that,  as 
the  piece  produced ,/brt«  bnslu-ls,  this  was  at  die  rate 
()i  foul'  Itundred  bnnhels  to  thf  acre. 

What  quantity  of  earth-ashes  were  spread  on  this 
pieci  it  is  impossible  to  ascerta  n  with  precis  on,  but 
1  shall  suppose  the  quantity  to  have  been  very  arge 
deed  in  proportion  to  the  surface  of  the  land  Let 
it  be  four  times  the  quantity  of  the  Soaper's  ashes. 
Still,  the  one  was  made  upon  the  spot,  at,  perhaps, 
a  tenth  part  of  the  cost  of  the  other ;  and,  as  such 
ashes  can  be  m  .de  upon  any  farm,  there  can  be  no 
reasi  n  for  not  trying  the  thing,  at  any  rate,  and  which 
trying  may  be  eff^  cted  upon  so  small  a  scale  as  not  to 
xc;'ed  in  expense  a  half  of  a  dollar.  I  presume, 
that  many  fanners  will  try  this  method  of  obtaining 
manure;  and,  therefore,  1  will  describe  how  the 
lurning  is  effected. 

There  are  two  ways  of  producing  ashes  from  earth. 
The  one  is  in  heaps  upon  the  ground,  and  the  other 
within  walls  of  turf  or  earth  The  first,  indeed,  is 
the  usual  way  of  burning  of  turf,  or  peat.  But,  let  us 
see  how  it  is  done 

The  surface  of  the  land  is  taken  ofT  to  a  depth  of 
two  or  three  inches,  and  turned  the  earth  side  upper- 
most to  dnj.  The  land,  ot  course,  is  covered  with 
grass  or  heath,  or  something,  the  roots  of  which 
hold  it  together,  and  which  makes  the  part  taken 
offtake  the  name  of  turf.  In  England,  this  opera- 
tion is  performed  with  a  twf-cxitter.  and  by  hand.  The 
turfs^are  then  taken,  or  a  part  of  them  at  least,  and 
placed  on  their  edges,  leaning  against  each  other,  like 
the  two  sides  of  the  roof  of  a  house.  In  this  state 
they  remain  till  tbey  are  dry  enough  to  burn  Then 
the  burning  is  begun  in  this  way.  A  little  straw  and 
some  dry  sticks;  or  any  thing  that  will  make  a  tri- 
fiing  fire,  is  lighted  Some  little  bits  of  the  turf  is 
put  to  this.  When  the  turf  is  on  fire,  more  bits  are 
carefully  put  round  against  the  openings  whence  the 
smoke  issues.  I.i  the  cour.se  of  a  day  or  two  the 
iieap  grows  large.  The  burning  keeps  working  on 
the  inside,  though  there  never  appears  any  Uaze. 
Thus  the  field  is  studded  with  heaps.  After  the 
lirst  fire  is  got  to  be  of  Cvinsiderable  bulk,  no  straw  is 
wanted  for  other  heaps,  because  a  good  shovel  fi-'l 
of  fire  can  be  carried  to  light  other  heaps,  and  <"0n, 
until  the  heaps  are  lighted  Then  the  workmP'i  !?oes 
*iom  heap  to  heap,  and  carries  the  turf  to  a-'i.  by  de- 
grees, putting  some  on  each  heap  every  >^^y  or  two, 
until  all  the  field  be  buri:ed.  He  takc?>;are  tokeep 
in  the  smoke  as  much  as  possible.  Wleu  all  the  turt 
is  put  on,  the  field  is  left ;  and,  in  a  week  or  two. 
whciher  it  rain  or  not.  the  heapsare  ashes  instead  ot 
earth  The  ashes  are  afterwards  spread  upon  the 
.  ground  ;  the  gn  und  is  ploughed  and  sowed  and  this 
■  is  regard(;d  as  the  very  be?-  preparation  for  a  crop 
o(  Turiiips. 

This  is  called  "paring  "nd  burning."  It  was  intro- 
duced into  England.  7  tlie  Romans,  and  it  is  strong- 
ly recommended  i"  the  First  (ieoi  gic  ot  \  irgil,  in,  as 
Mr.  Tvll  slov.'s  ^'erv  fine  poetry,  very  bad  philoso- 
phy, and  still  worse  logic.  It  gives  three  or  four 
crops  even  apcn  poor  land,  but  it  ruins  the  land  for 
an  age.  Jlence  it  is  that  tenants  in  England  are,  in 
many  cses,  restrained  from  paring  and  burning,  es- 
»ci?-ly  towards  the  close  of  their  leases.     It  is  the 


cultivation,  what  can  be  so  convenient,  what  so  cheap  Ro'ia"  husbandry,  wnicn  nas  aiways  oeen  loiioweo. 
as  ashes  procured  in  this  way  i  *  BOtil  within  a  century,  by  the  French  and  English. 


Rp.iian  husbandry,  which  has  always  been  followed. 
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It  IS  implicitly  followed  in  France  to  this  day  ;  as  it 
is  by  the  great  mass  of  cammon  farimrs  in  Eii;;land 
AU  the  foolish  country  sayings  about  Fi  iday  being  an 
unlucky  day  to  begin  any  thing  fresh  upon ;  about 
the  7WISC  al  geese  forebodii  g  bail  weather  ;  ab'-ut  the 
dpis  of  the  stars;  about  the  inHuence  of  the  mum  on 
animals:  these,  and  scores  of  others,  equally  ridicu- 
lous and  equally  injurious  to  true  philosophy  and  re- 
ligion, came  from  the  Romans,  and  are  inculcated  in 
these  books,  which  pedants  call  •'  classical" _  and 
ivhich  are  taught  to  "  yonn^gentlemen"  at  the  univer- 
sities and  academies.  Hence,  too,  the  foolish  notions 
of  sailors  about  Friday,  wliich  notions  very  often  re- 
tard the  operations  of  commerce.  I  have  known 
many  a  farmer,  when  his  wheat  was  dead  ripe,  put 
oil'  the  beginning  of  harvest  from  Thursday  to  Satur- 
day, iu  order  to  avoid  Friday.  The  stars  save  hun 
dreds  of  thousands  of  lambs  and  pigs  from  sc  xual  de- 


You  keep  on  thus  aut;inenting  thi  kil  i,  till  you  g  t  to  years  hence,  §10,000  tor  the  best  farm  in  ihat  State- 


the  lop  of  the  walls,  and  then  you  may,  if  you  lik 

raise  the  walls,  and  still  go  on.     N'.  rain  will  affect 

the  fire,  when  once  it  is  become  strong  I 

The  principle  is  to  keej)  ovt  air,  wnether  at  the  top 

or  the  sides,  and  this  you  are  sure  lo  do,  if  you  kerp 

ill  the  smoke.     I  burnt,  this  last  sunmier,  about  thirty 

wagon  loads  in  one  round  kiin,  and  never  saw  thi 

m'ike  at  all  after  the  first  four  days.     1  put  in  my 

finger  to  try  whether  the  fire  wa.^  near  the  top;  an( 

hen  I  found  it  approaching,  I  j.ut  on  more  earth. 

Never  was  a  kiln  more  completely  burnt. 

]Sow,  this  may  be  done  on  the  skirt  of  any  wood, 
where  the  matters  are  all  at  hand.  This  mode  is 
far  preferable  to  tlie  oiore  ground  burning  in  heaps. 
Because  in  the  next  place,  the  smoke  escapes  tliete, 
which  is  the  finest  part  of  the  burnt  matter.  Smt 
we  know  well,  is  more   powerful   than  ashi  s,  and 


ot  less  than  500  acres ;  §.5.000  dollars  for  the  next 
Si,000  dollars  for  the  thiid  best — the  latter  not 
is  than  'iOO  and  100  acres.  JV'  JI.  P.imot. 
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gradation  at  so  early  an  age  as  the  opera' ion  would  soot  is  composed  of  the  grossest  parts  of  the  smoke. 
otherwise  be  performed  upon  them.  These  heathen  That  which  flies  out  of  the  chimney  is  the  best  part 
notions  still  prevail  even  in  America,  as  far  as  relates  of  ail. 

to  this  matter.  A  neighbour  of  mine  in  Long  Island,  In  case  of  a  want  of  wood  wherewith  to  begin  the 
who  was  to  operate  on  some  pigs  and  lambs  for  me  fire,  the  fire  may  be  hghted  precisely  as  in  the  case 
begged  me  to  put  the  thing  ofl"'for  a  while,  for  that  of /lamij  and  burning.  If  the  kiln  be  large,  the  ob- 
the  Almanac  told  him,  that  the  signs  were  just  then.jlong  square  is  the  best  figi.re.  About  ten  fret  -Mde, 
as  unfavourable  33  possible.  1  begged  him  to  proceed, ibecause  then  a  man  can  fli.ig  the  earth  easily  over 
for  that  I  set  all  stars  at  defiance.  He  very  kindlyjevery  part.  The  mode  they  pursue  in  England, 
complied,  and  had  the  pleasure  to  see,  that  evtry;when  there  is  no  wood,  is  to  make  a  sort  of  building 
pig  and  lamb  did  well.  He  was  surprised  when  ijin  the  kiln  with  turfs  and  leave  air  holes  at  the  cor- 
told  him  this  mysterious  matter  was  not  only  a  bit  of  ners  of  the  walls,  till  the  fire  be  well  begun.  But 
priestcraft,  but  of  heathen  priestcraft,  cherished  byjthis  is  tedious  work ;  and  is  in  this  country  wholly 


sand  years  ago,  should,  by  Almanac-Makers,  be  prac-too  heavily  loaded. 

tised  upon  a  sensible  farmer  in  America!"  If  priests,!  The  burning  being  completed,  having  got  the 
instead  of  preaching  so  much  about  mysteries,  were'quantity  ycu  want,  let  t^e  kiln  remain.  The  fir.- 
to  explain  to  their  hearer^  the  origin  of  cheats  like 'will  continue  to  work,  until  all  is  ashes.  ^  If  ycu  want 
this,  one  might  be  ready  to  allow  that  the  wages  paid  to  ?«e  the  ashes  soon-  r,  open  thr  kiln.     They 


to  them  were  not  wholly  thrown  away 

I  make  no  apology  for  this  digression  ;  for,  if  it 
have  a  tendency  to  set  the  minds  of  only  a  fev/  per- 
sons on  the  track  of  d' tectingthe  cheatery  of  priests, 
the  room  which  it  occupies  will  have  been  well  be- 
stowed. 

To  return  to  paring  and  burning  .■  the  reader  will 
see  with  what  ease  it  might  be  done  in  America, 
where  the  sun  would  do  mere  than  half  the  work. 
Besides  the  paring  might  be  done  with  the  jnough. 
A  sharp  shear,  going  shallow,  would  do  the  thing 
perfectly  well.  Cutting  across  would  make  the  land 
into  turfs. 

So  much  for  paring  and  burning.  But  what  I  re- 
commend is,  not  to  burn  the  land  which  is  to  be  r ul- 


will  be 
cold  enough  to  remove  in  a  week 

Some  persons  have  peat,  or  bog  earth.  This  may 
be  burnt  like  common  earth,  in  kilns,  or  dr;^  as  in  the 
paring  and  burning  method.  Only,  the  peat  should 
be  cut  out  ill  the   shape  of  bricks,  or. 


BALTIMORE,  FKIDAY,  JULY  23,   1819. 

COMMUNICATION. 

Friend  Skinnkh, 

As  you  Editors  are  knowing  men,  and  have  recom- 
mended economy  as  an  effectually  remedy  tor  the 
distresses  of  the  times;  1  will  thank  you  to  descend 
,  and  tell  us  Faraiers  ■  ow  we  are  to 
practice  it.  'Vs  far  as  depends  on  mysef,  I  do  very 
v/ell — You  have  no  notion  how  much  I  save  by  sit- 
ting in  the  dark  of  an  evening;  drinking  ryt  coffee; 
and  using  molasses  instead  of  sugar.  But,  where 
others  are  concerned,  1  do  not  get  on  so  well  My 
neighbour  S-wankey,  tells  me,  that  "  it  takes,  two  at 
least  to  make  a  bargain,"  and  1  find  that  he  i^  more 
than  half  right.  1  am  baulked  in  my  schemes  of 
economy,  by  my  tradesmen,  M' .  Snip,  Mr-  Crispin 

nd  Mr.  Haccoon,  who  still  demand  war  prices  for 
articles  in  their  liner.  A  few  wi  rks  ago,  finding  "  the 
devil  to  pay  among  the  tailors"  m  your  renowned 
city,  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  time  to  get  a  new 
coat,  the  one  J  h:ive  on,  not  being  .able  to  bear  another 
turning ;  so  1  called  on  Mr.  Smp,  and,  by  way  of  put- 
ting him  in  a  good  humour,  rubbed  out  all  old  scores; 

conscience  to 
ding  the  late  re- 
to  wear  the  old 
y,  sir,  the  wool  ot  forty  merinoes, 
(.which  by  the  by,  is  twenty  more  than  1  have) 
would  not  pay  him  for  a  suit  of  broadcloth  at  this 
rate;  and  it  will  take  the  carcasses,  as  well  as  wool, 
ol  nine  of  my  fat  lambs,  to  buy  me  a  hat  and  a  pair  of 
hall  boots,  articles  that  1  must  use,  whether  I  am 
curtailed  at  Bank  or  not,  and  then,  (having  no  rela- 
tions to  quarter  on  in  town,)  when  I  go  up  to  sell  my 
crap,  or  to  meet  the  Agricultural  Soci'  ty    I  am  un. 

ine  Host  of  the  Gar- 


as  much  longer^er  the  necessity  of  visiting  "  mi 
id  set  UD  to  rfrvi'er,"  where  I  make  nothing  of 


and  bigger  as  you  find  convenient,  and  set  up  to  rfryl'^r,  ■  wi.e.e  i  u,ai.e  nou.iog  o.  devouring  a  whole 
in  the  Tame  way  that  bricks  are  set  to  dry  previous  P'S  for  dinner,  a  sheep  a  day,  or  "taking  the  hos 
to  the  burning.  This  is  the  only  fuel  for  houses  in  roune,  sixteen  pounds  of  bacon;  halt  a  bushel  of 
some  parts  of  Ergland.  I  myself  was  nursed  and'^^ite  ^heat,  buys  me  halt  a  pint  so  cal  ed)  of  wine ; 
br-ught  up  without  ever  seeii  gany  sort  of  fire.   Thei^  bushel  ot  corn,  half  a  pint  of  whiskey  ;  while  a 


shelused,  in  those  times,  iolje  sold  for  id  i/.r/m,, bushel  of  oats    with  the  aid  of  five  cents  in  cash 

-    -      -        ■  ' f„- „  „,.>i>*'..  i„r!....,™      For  a  pound  of  butter,  I 

of  ncm 

however, 
is  burnt  in  l.irge  quantities,  for  the  ashes,  which''a7e[VequiiT  a  bushel  soon,  for  the  same  purpose, 
tivated,  but  other  earth,  for  the  purpose  of  getting'sold,  I  beheve^sSiigh  as  si.^ence  ste.ling  a  bushel,     As  the  good  old  t.m^^^^^^  and  exchange  ap- 

ashestobe  brought  on  the  land.    And  this  operation,|and  carritd  to  a  distance  of  even  twenty  miles  iniPfar  'o J^"-  C"m\'iS  '™"J'' J^  ™^y  "ll.  5" '™  l"."ii!, 
I    make    a  circle,  or  an   oblong  some  cases. 

Nevertheless  it  is  certain,  that  these  ashes  are  S 


a  bushel,  and  were  frequently  carried,  after  the  pur-jpays  for  a  n'g[>t  «  loaging.     For  a  pound  of  bi 
chase,  to  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  or  more.     At  thisSg^t  my  shoes  blacked  twice    and  tor  a  peck 
time  in  mv  own  neighbourhood,  in  Hampshire,  peat|^»''^'«'.  i  S^'}^':'"  ''";''"  ''^  S^g;  >t  will,  hr 


I  thus  perform 

square.     I  cut  sods  and  build  a  wall  round  three  feet 


thick,  and  four  feet  high.     I  then  light  a  five  in  the 
noddle  with  straw,  dry  sticks,  boughs,  or  such  like 
niau-.er.     I  go  on  making  this  fire  larger  and  largi  r, 
till  itoxtend  over  the  whole  bottom  of  the  pit,  or  kiln. 
I  put  Or  roots  of  trees  or  any  rubbish  wood,  till  there 
be  a  gooftihickness  of  strong  coals     1  then  put  on 
the  driest  of  the  clods  that  I  have  ploughed  up  round 
about,  so  as  V)  cover  all  the  fire  over.    The  earth 
thus  put  in  w-ili  burn.    You  will  see  the  smoke  co- 
ming out  at  little  .jlaces  here  and  there.     Hut  more 
clods  wherever  the  smoke  appears.     Keep  on  thus 
for  a  day  or  two.     By  this  time  a  great  mass  of  fire 
will  be  in  the  inside.     A^l  now  you  may  dig  out  the 
clay,  or  earth,  any  where  Kiund  tiie  kiln,  aiid  fling  it 
on  without  ceremony,  always  taking  care  to  keep  iv 
the  smoke  ;  for,  if  you  suffer  tt><it  to  continue  coming 
out  at  any  one  place,  a  hole  will  soon  be  made  ;  the 
main  force  of  the  fire  will  drav/  to  iljathole;  a  blaze 
like  that  of  a  volcano,  will  come  ou,  and  the  fin 
will  b°  extinguished. 

A  very  good  w:iy,  is  to  put  your  finger  Vjtn  the  top 
of  the  heap  here  and  there  ;  and  if  you  fin*,  the  fire 
very  near,  throw  on  more  earth.  Not  too  mn.Ji  at  a 
time,  for  that  weighs  too   heavily  on  the  fire,  an 


not  equally  potent  upon  every  sort  of  soil.  We  do 
not  use  them  much  at  Botley,  thoujjh  upon  tne  spot. 
Thry  are  carried  away  to  the  higher  and  pocrer 
lands,  wliere  thev  are  soivn  by  hand  upon  clover  and 
sainfoin.  An  excellent  farmer,  in  this  Island,  as 
sures  me  that  he  has  tried  them  in  various  ways, 
and  never  found  them  to  have  any  effect.  So  say 
the  farmers  near  Botley.  But.  there  is  no  harm  in 
making  a  trial  It  is  done  with  a  mere  nothing  rf 
expense.  A  yard  square  in  a  garden  is  quite  suffi- 
cient for  the  experiment. 

With  resj.'ect  to  earth-ashes,  burnt  in  kilns,  keep- 
ing in  the  smoke,  I  have  proved  their  great  good  ef- 
fect ;  but,  stid  I  would  recommend  trying  them  up- 
on a  small  scale.  However  let  it  be  birre  in  mind, 
that  the  proportion  to  the  acre  ought  to  be  large. 
Thirty  good  tons  to  an  acre;  and  why  mny  it  not  bt 
such,  seeing  that  the  expense  is  so  trifling? 

This  subject  will  hereafter  be  continued,  from 
other  authors. 


The  Virginia  .'Igricullural    Society,  of  which  Mr 

Madi.son  is  the  President,  have  eclipsed  the  whoh 

.__  and  exceeded  all  other  examples  in  any  age  or  roun- 

keeps  it  back;  and,  M  Jirst  will  put  it  partially  cu.try — they  luive,  it  is  said,  promulgated  to  pay  four 


[give  your  worthy  readers,  who  are  not  generally 
great  calculateirs,  some  information  on  this  head; 
for  instance,  how  much  flower  they  ought  to  bring 
for  a  week's  expenses:  at  present,  1  slmuld  suppose, 
that  a  strong  ./)ioH(^o»!frj/-<(;am,  would  take  enough  to 
last,  with  good  management,  a  fortnight  ;  sixty  bush- 
els of  wheat,  or  a  score  and  a  half  of  pretty  good 
sheep,  might  answer  the  same  end  If  ynu  should 
think  it  more  adviseable,  ycu  might  recommend  an 
nsKuried  cargo,  according  to  the  demand.  As  the 
stage  fare  from  Washington  to  Baltimore,  has  got 
down  to  S5,  which  I  can  pay  with  ten  bushels  ct 
corn,  ycu  may  soon  expect  to  see  me.  Your  friend, 
Montgomery.  July  2t),  1819,  COKNl'LANTER. 

Current  Piice.';,  ascertained  by  actual  sales  last  -.veek. 

Tobacco — 'as  ralher  declined  since  last  week^ 
fine  wagon  Tobacco  sold  yesterday,  for  14  dolls,  and 
some  tobacco    from  Calvert  County  from  8  and  10 

Us. — we  could  hearot  no  sales  of  Virginia  tobacco 
ti;r  some  considerable  time-  past — Wheat.  A  few 
hundred  bushels  <if  red  wheat,  from  Coecil,  sold  on 
die20ih  inst.  for  1  2j— white  coin,  j9  cents. 

The  staple  articles  of  North  Caro  ina  have  nd 
varied  sin^e  our  last  report  of  tlv  m,  inr  is  there  any 
material  difference  in  the  price  of  any  ether  produc- 
tion reported  in  the  last  number  cf  the  Am.  Farmei . 
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AGRICULTUKE. 


On  the  Management  of  the  Dairy, 
Particularly  luitli  resjuct  to  the  Making  and 
Curing  of  Butter. 
BY  J.  ANDERSON. 
The  American  Farmer,  vvc  Mish  our  subscri 
bers  to  understand,  is  intended  no  less  for  ihcir 
wives  than  for  themselves.     Though  woman,  the 
most  graceful  and  lovely  object  in  creation,  has 
in  this  happy   land,  approached  nearer  than  in 
any  other  country  to  tliat  station  of  dignity  and 
consequence,  which  gratitude  will  never  fail  to 
assiiijn  her,  for  the  thousand  blessings  she   dis- 
penses around  her  ;  still   we  have  olten  thought 
that  her  true  importance  in  the  scale  of  domestic 
society,  is  not  so  universally  acknowledged  as  it 
deserves. 

On  the  contrary,  it  has  long  been  fashionable 
to  rail  unmeaningly  at  female  extravagance,  and 
to  ascribe  the  ruin  of  families,  to  the  imprudence 
and  vain  frivolities  of  wives  and  daughters — 
whereas,  we  verily  believe,  that  where  a  family 


Either  tlieir  mwi,  an  ol  ihe  must  uijnhlc>s 
breed,  or  they  are,  as  is  most  generally  the  casL, 
utterly  unprovided  with  nourishii  g  w/nrfr/ooc? — 
and  even  in  summer,  when  milk  is  not  wantin;^', 
their  dairies  are  badly  located,  injudiciously  con- 
structed, and  without  one. solitary  vessel  or  con 
venience  mell  adafiled  to  the  purfione.  in  Mary- 
land, more  especially  we  can  say,  the  garden,  the 
dairy,  the  poultry  yard,  and  every  thing  within 
the  range  of  tlie  house-wife's  management,  are  leh 
to  "■s/ri/'tfor  thtmsilves."  "  IVly  dear,  the  hands 
can't  be  taken  off"  is  the  usual  reply,  when  he  is 
reminded,  that  these  things  require  atttntion  ;  al' 
things  must  give  way  tothi-  cor7i,wheat  and  tobacco. 
which  constitute,  in  his  estimation,  the  chief  goode 
of  this  life — until,  he  seats  him.selj  at  the  table ; 
when  nice  butter,  fine  vegetables,  and  a  good 
fowl,  are  sure  to  attract  their  full  share  oi  his 
regard 

The  following  observaiions  on  the  management 
of  the  dairy  and  the  maknig  of  butter,  are  the 
result  of  much  and  careful  observation,  and  ex 
periment.  They  are  inserted  here,  that  the 
fariner's  tvife  may  be  made  acquainted  with  some 
important  particulars  in  the  process  of  making 


is  brought  by  such  means  to  disgrace  and  penu- 
ry,  hundreds  are  overwhelmed  by  the  idleness,  butter,  and  that  she  may  be  enabled,  when  the 
dissipation,   and  vicious  habits  of  husbands  and  husband  finds  fault  on  that  score,  to  intimate  to 


sons yet,  where  one  volume  of  rational  instruc- 
tion is  written  to  guide,  and  fortify  woman,  in  her 
peculiar  sphere  of  duties,  thousands  have  been 
published  to  enlighten  vain  boasting  man,  the 
self  nominated  "  Lord  of  Creation,"  in  every 
department  of  individual,  social,  and  political 
action. 

How  long  shall  we  consider  frivolous  novels, 
and  love-sick  ditties,  as  the  only  food  adapted  to 
the  digestive  powers  of  the  female  mind ;  and 
acting  on  this  arbitrary  and  degrading  presump- 
tion, bring  about  by  our  own  treatment,  that  very 
debility  of  understanding,  and  insignificance  of 
character,  which  we  impiously  ascribe  to?iarure? 

It  shall  ever  be  the  aim  and  pleasure  of  the 
American  Farmer,  to  pay  respectful  homage  to 
woman's  influence  over  our  happiness,  and  by 
every  means  in  our  power  to  enlighten  and 
strengthen  her  in  the  administration  of  the  many 
endearing  and  useful  offices,  which  it  is  exclu- 
sively her  province  to  exercise  :  amongst  these, 
not  the  least  profitable,  or  ])leasing  to  an  indus- 
trious and  notable  house-wife,  is  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  Dairy  ;  but  in  this,  as  in  7nany  other 
cases,  the  husband  fails  in  his  duty.  He  often 
withholds  the  essential  articles,  without  which, 
it  is  impossible  for  her  to  perform  her  part  with 
satisfaction  and  success,  and  perhaps  in  few 
things,  does  the  Farmer  provide  more  inade- 
quately, than  in  furnishing  the  means  of  a  cleanly 
and  profitable  Dairy.  We  Ijave  known  many 
men,  to  their  scandal  be  it  mentioned,  with  500 
acres  of  land,  and  numcrons  half  clad  and  half 
fed  slaves,  buy  their  oii'n  butter  for  winter's  use 
in  their  family. 


him,  what  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  provide,  and 
without  which,  all  her  exertions  must  be  labour 
in  vain. — Ed.  Farmer. 

When  a  dairy  is  established,  the  undertaker 
ought  to  be  fully  acquainted  with  every  circum- 
stance respecting  the  manufacture  both  of  buttei 
and  cheese  ;  here  it  is  only  proposed  to  treat  of 
the  manufacture  of  butter.  The  first  thing  is  to 
choose  cows  of  a  proper  sort;  among  this  class 
of  animals,  it  is  found  by  experience,  that  some 
kinds  give  milk  of  a  thicker  consistence  and 
richer  quality  than  others.  In  judging  of  the 
value  of  a  cow,  it  ought  rather  to  be  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  cream  produced  froin  the 
milk  in  a  given  time,  than  the  quantity  of  the 
milk  itself;  this  is  a  circumstance  of  more  im- 
importance  than  is  generally  imagined.  The 
small  cows  of  the  Alderney  breed  afibrd  the 
richest  milk  hitherto  known;  but  individual 
cows  in  every  country,  may  be  found,  by  a  care- 
ful selection,  that  afford  much  richer  milk  than 
others  ;  these,  therefore,  ought  to  be  searched 
for  with  care,  and  their  breed  reared  with  atten- 
tion, as  being  peculiarly  valuable.  In  comparing 
the  milk  of  two  cows,  to  judge  of  their  respective 
qualities,  particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
time  that  has  elapsed  since  their  calving.  To 
make  the  cows  give  abundance  of  milk,  and  of 


day,  ttiey  ought  to  bt  taken  into  cuol  stiadc-  ior 
protection  ;  where,  after  allowing  them  a  proper 
time  to  ruminate,  they  should  be  supplied  with 
abundance  cf  green  food,  fresh  cut  for  the  pur- 
■  lose,  and  given  them  by  hand,  frequently,  fiesh 
and  in  small  quantities,  so  as  to  induce  them  to 
at  it  svith  pleasure. 
Cows,  if  abundantly  fed,  siiould  be  milked 
thiee  times  a  day,  during  the  whole  of  the  sum- 
mer season,  in  the  morning  early,  at  noon,  and  in 
the  evening,  just  before  ni^ht  fall.  If  cows  are 
milked  only  twice  in  twenty-four  hours,  while 
they  have  abundance  of  succulent  food,  they  will 
yield  a  mucli  smaller  quantity  of  milk  in  the  same 
time,  than  if  they  be  milked  three  times.  Some 
attentive  observers  1  have  met  with,  think  a  cow 
in  these  circumstances,  will  give  neatly  as  much 
milk  at  each  time,  if  milked  three  times,  as  if 
they  were  milked  only  twice.  In  the  clioice  of 
persons  for  milking  the  cows,  great  caution  should 
be  employed,  for  if  all  the  milk  be  not  thorough- 
ly drawn  from  a  cow  when  she  is  milked,  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  quantity  gradually  lakes  place,  and 
in  a  short  time  the  cow  becomes  dry.  In  the 
management  of  a  dairy,  the  following  peculiarities 
respecting  m.ilk,  ought  very  particularly  to  be  at- 
tended to  ;  some  of  them  are,  no  doubt,  known  in 
part  to  attentive  house-wives,  but  they  have  never 
been  considered  of  so  much  importance  as  they 
deserve. 

MAXIM    I. 

Of  the  milk  that  is  drawn  from  any  cow  at  one 
time,  that  which  comes  off  at  the  first  is  always 
thinner,  and  of  a  much  worse  quality,  than  that 
which  comes  afterwards,  and  the  richness  goes 
on,  continually  increasing,  to  the  very  last  drop 
that  can  be  drawn  from  the  udder  at  that  lime. 

Few  persons  are  ignorant  that  milk,  which  is 
taken  from  the  cow  last  of  all  at  milking,  which 

n  this  country  is  called  stroakings,  (here  sfri/i- 
fiings)  is  richer  than  the  rest  of  the  milk  ;  but 
fewer  still  are  aware  of  the  greatness  of  the  dis- 
proportion between  the  quality  of  the  first  and 
the  last  drawn  milk  from  the  same  cow  at  one 
milking :  from  several  accurate  and  important 
expeiimeniE,  it  appears,  that  the  person  who,  by 
bad  milking  of  his  cows,  loses  but  half  a  pint  of 

he  last  milk  that  might  be  obtained,  loses  in  fact, 
about  as  much  cream  as  would  be  afforded  by 
six  or  eight  pints  at  the  beginning,  and  loses  be- 
sides, that  part  of  the  cream,  which  alone  can 
give  richness  and  high  flavour  to  his  butler. 

MAXIM    II. 

If  milk  be  put  in  a  dish,  and  allowed  to  stand 
till  it  throws  up  cream,  that  portion  which  rises 


a  good  quality,  they  must  at  all  times  have  plen-  first  to  the  surface,  is  richer  in  (jiialily  and  greater 


ly  of  food.     Grass  is  the  best  food  yet  known  for 
this  purpose,  and  that   kind   which  springs  up 
spontaneously  on  rich  dry  soils,  is  the  best  of  all 
If  the  cows  are  so  much  incommoded  by  the 
heat,  as  to  be  prevented  from  eating  through  the 


in  quantity,  than  what  rises  in  a  second  equal 
portion  of  time,  and  the  cream  that  rises  in  the 
second  interval  of  time,  is  greater  in  quantity  and 
richer  in  quality,  than  what  rises  in  a  third  equal 
space  of  time,  and  so  on,  the  cream  decreas.s  in 
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quantiiy,  and  cki  lines  in  quality  continually,  as> 
long  as  any  rises  to  the  surface. 


MAXIM    III. 

Tiiick  milk  always  tlv.ows  up  a  smaller  pro 
portion  of  the   cream  it  actually  contains  to  the 
surl'ace.  thar.  milk  thai  is  thinner,  but  that  cream 
is  of  a  riclici-  quality  ;  and  if  water  be  added  to 
that  tliirk    milk,   ii    will  aflbrd    a    considerably' ' 


lowed  to  stand,  to  throw  up  cream  for  making 
butter  of  an  inferior  quality. 

5.  From  the  above  facts  we  learn,  that  butter 
of  the  verij  best  fwssihle  quality  can  only  be  ob- 
iained  froni  a  dairy  of  considerable  extent  when 
judicioi'sly  manap;ed 

6.  From  these  premises,  wc  are  led  to  draw  a 
onclusion,  different  from    the  opinion   that    is 


11    wm  anora    a    ^<'"-"'^'_"-')j,„n,n,„j,ly  entertained  on  this  subject,  viz:  that 
greater  quantity  of  cream    than  it   would  havel..  .....i._,  ,.  .i_.  .,._  ul„.  !,.,....„  ^..r. 


done,  if  ulloued  to  remain  pure;  but  its  quality 
is  at  the  same  time  pireaily  debased. 

MAXIM    I.V. 

Milk,  which  is  put  into  a  bucket  or  other  pro- 
per vessel  and  carried  in  it  to  any  considerable 
distance,  so  as  to  be  much  agitated,  and  in  part 
cooled  before  it  be  put  into  the  milk  pans  to  set- 
tle for  cream,  never  throws  up  so  much  nor  so 
rich  cream,  as  if  the  same  rnilk  had  been  put  into 
the  milk-pans  directly  at'tcr  it  was  milked. 


In  this  ca^cit  is  believed,  that  the  loss  of  cream 
Avill  be  in  proiiortion  to  the  time  that  has  elapsed, 
and  the  ac;itation  it  has  sustained,  after  having 
been  drawn  from  the  co^^". 

From  the  above  facts,  the  following  corollaries 
seem  to  be  clearly  dedue)l>le. 

1  It  is  of  importance,  that  the  cows  should  be 
always  milked  as  ne'^r  the  dairy  as  possible,  and 
it  mi.st  be  of  great  advantage  in  a  dairy  farm,  to 
have  the  principal  grass  fields  as  near  the  dairy 
as  possible. 

2.  The  practice  ol  putting  the  milk  of  all  the 
cows  of  a  large  dairy  into  one  vessel,  as  it  is  milk 
ed,  there  to  remain  till  the  whole  milking  be 
finished,  before  "any  part  of  it  be  put  into  milk 
pans,  seems  to  be  highly  injudicious,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  loss  that  is  sustained  by  agitation 
and  cooling,  but  also,  as  it  prevents  the  oM'ner  of 
the  djiiry  Irom  distinguishing  the  good  from  the 
bad  cow's  milk ;  a  better  practice,  therefore, 
would  I'C,  to  have  the  rnilk  drjAvn  from  each  cow 
separately,  put  into  the  creaming  pans  as  soon  as 
it  is  milked,  without  being  mixed  with  any  other. 
Thut.  would  the  careful  farmer  be  able,  on  all 
occasions,  to  observe  the  particular  quality  of 
each  iiif'.ividual  cow's  milk,  as  well  as  its  quantj 
ty,  and  to  know  with  precision,  which  of  his  cows 
it  was  his  interest  to  dispose  of,  and  which  he 
ought  to  keep  and  breed  from. 

3.  Ii  it  be  intended  to  make  butter  cf  a  very 
_fi!ie  quaiUyi  it  would  be  advisable  in  all  cases,  to 

keep  the  milk,  that  is  fust  drawn,  separate  from 
that  which  comes  last,  as  it  is  obvious,  that  if 
this  be  not  done,  tlie  quality  of  the  butter  will  be 
greatly  debased,  without  much  augmenting  its 
quantity.  It  is  also  obvious,  that  th.c  quality  of 
the  butter  will  be  improved  in  proportion  to  the 
smallness  of  the  proportion  of  the  last  drawn 
milk  that  is  retained  ;  so  tl-.at  those  who  wish  to 
be  singularly  nice  in  this  respect,  will  only  con 
sume  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  last  drawn 
ir.ilk. 

4.  If  the  quality  of  the  butter  be  the  chief  oh 
jcct  attended  to,  it  will  be  necessary  not  only  to 
separate  the  first  from  the  last  drawn  milk,  but 
also  to  take  nothing  but  the  cream  that  is  first 
separated  frorn  the  best  milk,  as  it  is  this  fusi 
rising  cream  alone,  that  is  of  the  prime  quality  : 
the  remainder  of  the  milk  which  will  be  stili 
sweet,  may  be  either  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  making  sweel  milk  cheeses,  or  it  may  be  al 


it  seems  probable  that  the  very  best  butter  can 
only  be  with  economy  made  in  those  dairies, 
where  the  manufacture  ofcheese  is  the  principal 
object  ;  as  but  few  persons  would  be  willing  to 
purchase  the  -very  best  butter  at  a  price  to  indem 
nify  the  farmer  for  his  trouble. 

1  am  satisfied  from  experience  and  attentive  ob- 
servation, that  if  in  general  about  the  first  drawn 
If  of  the  milk  be  separated  at  each  milking 
and  the  remainder  only  ne  set  up  for  producing 
cream,  and  if  that  miik  be  allowed  to  stand  to 
throw  up  the  whole  of  its  creani,  even  till  it  be 
a;ins  sensibly  to  taste  sourish,  and  if  that  cream  be 
afterwards  carefully  managed,  the  butter  thus  ob 
tained,  will  be  of  a  qviality  greatly  superior  to 
^\  hat  can  usually  be  obtained  at  market,  and  its 
quantity  not  considerably  less  than  if  the  whole 
of  the  milk  had  been  treated  alike. 

No  dairy  can  be  managed  with  profit,  unless 
a  place  properly  adapted  for  keeping  the  milk, 
and  for  carrying  on  the  different  operations  of 
the  dairy,  be  fit  st  provided.*  The  necessary  re 
uisites  of  a  good  milk  house  are,  that  it  be  cool 
in  sum.mer,  and  warm  in  the  winter,  so  as  to  pre- 
serve a  temperature  nearly  the  same,  throughou' 
he  whole  year,  and  that  it  be  dry,  so  as  to  admi' 
of  being  kept  clean  and  sweet  at  all  times. 

From  the  (rials  I  have  made,  I  have  reason  to 
believe,  that  when  the  heat  is  from  fifty  to  fifty 
five  degrees  on  Farenheit's  thermometer,  the 
separation  of  the  cream  from  the  milk,  w  hich  is 
the  most  important  operation  of  the  dairy,  goes 
forward  with  the  greatest  regularity.  When  the 
heat  exceeds  sixty  degrees,  the  operations  be- 
come difficult  and  dangerous,  and  when  it  falls 
below  the  fortieth  degree,  they  can  scarcely  be 
carried  forward  with  any  degree  of  economy,  or 
propriety. 

In  winter,  should  the  cold  become  too  great, 
it  might  be  occasionally  dispelled,  by  placing  a 
barrel  full  of  hot  water  closely  bunged  up,  upon 
the  table,  to  remain  till  cooled.  This  I  prefei 
'Ij.0  any  kind  of  chafiing-dish  with  burning  embers. 
The  utensils  of  the  dairy  must  in  general  be 
made  of  wood.  As  the  acid  of  milk  readily  dis 
solves  lead,  with  which  the  common  earthen  vcs 
sels  are  glazed,  such  vessels  should  be  banished 
from  the  dairy. 

The  creaming  dishes,  (for  so  I  call  the  vessels 
in  which  the  milk  is  placed  for  throwing  up  the 
cream)  when  properly  cleaned.,  siueet,  and  cool, 
>re  to  be  filled  with  the  milk  as  soon  after  it  is 
Irawn  frorn  the  cow  as  possible,  having  been  first 
strained  carefully  through  a  close  strainer. 

These  dishes  should  never  exceed  three  inches 
in  depth,  whatever  be  their  other  dimensions, 
.■^.s  soon  as  they  are  filled,  they  are  to  be  placed 
on  the  shelves  in  the  milk  house,  perfectly  un. 


disturbed  till  it  be  judged  expedient  to  separate 
the  cream  from  them. 

In  a  moderately  warm  temperature  of  the  air, 
if  very  fine  butter  be  intended,  it  should  not  be 
allowed  to  stand  more  than  six  or  eight  hours  ; 
for  ordinary  good  butter,  it  may  safely  stand  ten 
or  twelve,  or  more. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  success  of  the 
dairy,  that  the  skimming  be  well  performed,  for 
if  any  part  of  the  cream  be  left,  the  quantity  of 
the  butter  will  be  diminished  ;  and  if  any  part  of 
the  milk  be  taken,  its  quaiay  will  be  debased.* 

When  the  cream  is  obtained,  it  ought  imme- 
diately to  be  put  into  a  vessel  by  itself,  there  to 
be  kept  till  a  proper  quantity  be  collected  for 
being  made  into  butter.  And  no  vessel  can  be 
lietter  adapted  to  that  purpose,  than  a  firm  neat 
made  « ooden  barrel,  in  size  p'oportiored  to  the 
daily,  open  at  one  end,  with  a  lid  exactly  fitted  to 
close  it.  In  the  under  part  of  this  vessel,  close 
to  the  bijitiim.  should  be  placed  a  cock  and  spi- 
got, for  drawing  off  any  thm  serous  part  of  the 
milk  that  may  chance  to  be  there  generated ;  for 
il  this  is  allowed  to  remani,  it  injures  the  cream, 
and  greatly  diminishes  the  richness  oi  the  quality 
'  the  butler  ;  the  inside  of  the  opening  should  be 
covered  with  a  bit  of  gauze  netting,  to  keep 
back  the  cream  while  the  serum  is  allowed  to 
pass,  and  the  barrel  should  be  inclined  a  little 
forward,  to  allow  the  whole  to  run  off. 

The  separation  of  butter  from  cream,  only 
akes  place  after  the  cream  has  atti-.ined  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  acidity.  The  judicious  farmer 
will  therefore  allow  his  cream  to  remain  in  the 
cssel  un'.il  it  has  acquired  that  proper  degree 
of  acidity  that  fits  it  for  being  made  into  butter 
with  great  ease,  by  a  very  moderate  degree  of 
agitation,  and  by  which  process  only,  very  fine 
butter  ever  can  be  obiained.  Ho"<v  long  cream 
may  be  thus  kept  in  our  climate,  without  render- 
ing the  butter  made  from  it  of  a  bad  quality,  I 
cannot  say  ;  but  it  may  be  kept  good  for  a  much 
longer  time  than  is  generally  suspected,  even  a 
grent  many  weeks.  It  is  certain,  that  cream 
which  has  been  kept  three  or  four  days  in  sum- 
mer, is  in  an  excellent  condition  for  being  made 
into  butter  ;  from  three  days  to  seven,  may  in 
general  be  found  to  be  the  best  time  for  keeping 
cream  beloie  chorning. 

I  prefer  the  old  fashioned  upright  churn,  hav- 
ing a  long  handle,  with  a  foot  to  it  pertoi  nted  with 
holes  as  it  admits  of  being  better  cleaned,  and  of 
having  the  butter  more  easily  se))arated  from  the 
milk  than  any  others. 

Where  the  creum  has  beeh-duly  prep."ired,  the 
process  of  butter  making  is  very  easy  ;  there 
is  however  more  nicety  required,  than  most  per- 
sons seem  to  be  aware  of;  a  few  hasty,  irregular 
strokes,  may  render  the  btilter  of  scarcely  any 
value,  which,  but  for  this  circumstance,  would 
liave  been  of  the  finest  quality.  The  butter  when 
made,  must  be  immediately  separated  from  the 
milk,  and  being  put  into  a  clean  dish,  the  inside 
of  which,  if  of  wood,  should  be  well  rubbed  v^ith 
common  salt.     The  butter  should  be  piessed  and 


*  The  author  here  gives  a  very  particular  de- 
scription of  the  best  contrived  milk  house,  or 
dairy.     Vide  Bath  papers. 


*  The  cream  should  be  separated  from  the 
;:dges  of  the  dish,  by  means  of  an  ivoiy  bladed 
knife,  then  carefully  drawn  towards  one  side  by 
a  skimming  dish,  and  then  taken  off  with  great 
nicety. 
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worked  with  a  flat  wooden  Ijidle.  having  a  short 
handle,  so  as  to  force  out  ail  the  milk  that  was 
lodged  in  the  cavities  oi"  the  mass.  The  healini; 
up  of  the  butter  by  the  hand  is  an  indelicate  and 
barbarous  practice.  If  the  milk  he  not  entirely 
taken  away,  the  batter  will  inl'allibly  spoil  in  a 
ihort  lime,  and  if  it  he  much  washed,  it  will  be 
come  touKl'  and  icluey  Some  persons  employ 
cold  water  in  this  operation  ;  but  this  practice  is 
not  only  useless,  but  also  pernicious,  because  the 
quality  of  the  butter  is  thus  debased  in  an  aston 
ishinp;  manner  In  every  part  of  the  foregoing 
process  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  the 
vessels  and  every  thing  else  about  the  dairy,  be 
kept  perfectly  sweet  and  clean. 

•Woollen  vessels  are  tlie  most  proper  for  con- 
taining salted  butter.  Oak  is  the  best  wood  foi 
the  bottom  and  staves.  Broad  split  hoops  arc  to 
be  preferred  to  .ill  others. 

Iron  hoops  should  be  rejected,  as  the  rust  ol 
tliem  will  in  time  sink  through  the  wood,  and  in- 
jure the  colour  of  the  butter.  To  season  a  new 
vessel  for  the  reception  of  salted  butter,  requires 
great  care  :  it  should  be  filled  frequently  with 
scalding  water,  allowing  it  to  loniain  till  it  slowly 
cools.  After  the  butter  has  been  cleaned  from 
the  milk,  as  before  directed,  it  is  ready  for  being 
salted.  Let  the  vessels  be  rendered  as  clean  and 
as  sweet  as  possible,  and  be  rubbed  all  over  in  the 
inside  with  common  salt ;  and  let  a  little  melted 
butter  be  run  into  the  cavity  between  the  bottom 
and  the  sides  at  their  joining,  so  as  to  fill  it,  and 
make  it  every  where  flush  with  the  bottom  and 
sides  :  it  is  then  fit  to  receive  the  butter.  Com 
mon  salt  is  almost  the  only  substance  hitherto 
employed  for  preserving  butter.  I  have  found 
by  experience,  that  the  follo^ring  composition  is 
in  many  respects  preferable  to  if,  as  it  not  only 
preserves  the  butter  more  effectually  from  any 
taint  of  rancidity,  but  makes  it  look  better,  and 
taste  sweeter  and  more  marrowy,  than  if  the 
same  butter  had  been  cured  with  common  salt 
alone.     The  composition  is  as  follows  : 

Take  of  sugar  one  part,  of  nitre  (salt  petre) 
one  part,  and  of  the  best  Spanish  great  salt,  two 
parts;  beat  the  whole  into  a  tine  powder,  mix 
them  well  together,  and  put  them  by  for  use. 

Of  this  composition,  one  ounce  should  be  put 
to  every  sixteen  ounces  of  butter  :  mix  this  salt 
thoroighly  with  the  butter,  as  soon  as  it  has  been 
freed  from  the  milk,  and  put  it,  vvithout  loss  of 
time,  into  the  vessel  prepared  to  receive  it,  press 
ing  it  so  close  as  to  leave  no  air  holes,  or  any 
kind  of  cavities  within  it ;  smooth  the  surface, 
and  if  you  expect  it  will  be  more  than  two  days 
before  ytii  add  more,  cover  it  close  up  with  a 
piece  of  clean  linen  and  over  that  a  piece  of 
fine  linen  tliat  has  been  dipped  in  melted  but- 
ter, fit  this  'xactly  to  the  edges  of  the  ves- 
sel all  round,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air  as  much  as 


remain  closely  --hui  till  ojjch  ■■  lor  use.  If  thi~i 
be  carefully  donf,  the  butter  mav  be  ke-pt  per- 
fectly sound  in  this  climate  for  many  years.* 

It  must  be  remarked,  that  butter  cured  in  this 
manner,  does  not  taste  well  till  it  has  stood  at 
least  a  fortnight  after  being  salted,     .\fter  that 
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wo  crops  of  grain,  f)r  three  of  gr-iss."^  1 )  rr^^se 
are  the  miracles  of  Irrigation,  not  a  drop  of  wa- 
ter is  lost.  Besides  the  permanent  supplies  fur- 
nished  from   lakes,  ponds,   rivers,    creeks   and 

prings,  even  the  wiiiitr  torrer.t,  and  summer 
shower,  are  every  where   intercepted  bv  drains, 


period  is  elapsed,  it  eats  with  a  rich  marrowy  and  led  to  reservoirs,  whence  they  are  distributed 


taste  that  no  other  butter  ever  acquires.    Butter 
thus  cured,  will  go  well  to  the  East  or  West  In 
dies. 

Butter,  in  its  natural  state,  contains  a  conside- 
rable proportion  of  mucus  iriatter,  which  is  mori 
highly  putrescible  than  the  pure  oily  parts  of  the 
butter  When  it  is  intended  to  be  exposed  to  the 
heat  of  warm  climates,  it  ought  to  be  freed  from 
that  mucilaire  before  it  be  cured  and  packed  up 
To  do  this,  let  it  be  put  into  a  vessel  of  a  proper 
shape,  which  should  be  immersed  in  another 
containing  water.  Let  the  water  l)C  gradually 
heated  till  the  buttei- be  thoroughly  melted:  let 
it  continue  in  that  state  for  som^  lime,  and  allow 
it  to  settle  :  the  mucous  part  will  fall  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  the  pure  oil  swim  at  the  top  When 
it  cools,  it  becomes  opaque  and  paler  than  the 
original  butter,  and  of  a  firiner  consistence. — 
When  this  refined  butter  is  become  a  little  stiff, 
and  while  it  is  still  somewhat  soft,  the  pure  part 
should  be  separated  from  the  dregs,  and  then 
salted  and  packed  up,  in  the  same  way  as  is  be 
fore  directed. 

Those  who  wish  to  see  the  subject  more  fully 
treated,  are  referred  to  the  original 


*  The  Epping  butter  is  called  the  best  in  En- 
gland. The  farmers  make  use  of  a  very  innocent 
colouring  matter  for  their  winter  and  eai  ly  spring- 
butter,  which  is  the  juice  of  carrots.  They  take 
clean  and  fresh  carrots,  and  grate  them  fine,  and 
squeeze  cut  the  juice  through  a  coarse  cloth  and 
mix  it  with  their  cream.  This  gives  their  but- 
ter as  fine  an  appearance  as  the  best  June  butter, 
without  communicating  any  taste  or  flavour. 

FROM  THE  ALBANY  ARGUS. 

Treatise  on  Agvicultiwe. 

Section  II. 

On  the  actual  State  of  Agriculture  in  Eurofie. 

[Continued  from  No.  10,  page  75.] 

3d.  '  The  countries,'  says  Arthur  Young, '  the 
most  rich  and  flourishing  of  Europe,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  extent,  are  probably  Piedmont  and 
the  Milanese.  We  there  meet  all  the  signs  oi 
prosperity — an  active  and  well  conditioned  popu- 
lation, great  exportations,  considerable  intcrioi 
consumptions,  superb  roads,  many  opulent  towns, 
a  ready  and  abundant  circulation,  the  interest  of 


money  low,   the  price  of  labour  high ;  m  one 
possible,  without  the  assistance  of  any  watery|word  it  is  impossible  to  cite  a  single   fact  that 


brine.  When  more  butter  is  to  be  added,  re- 
move the  cove  'ings,  and  let  the  butler  be  applied 
close  above  th-j  former,  pressing  it  down  and 
smoothing  it  as  hefore,  and  so  on  till  the  vessel  is 
full.  When  full,  let  tlie  two  covers  be  spread 
over  it  with  the  .greatest  care,  and  let  a  little 
melted  butter  be  poured  all  round  the  edges  so 
as  to  fill  up  every  cranny,  and  cflectually  fj-c/uf/r 
the  air.     A  little  : sit  may  then  be  slrev.ed  over 


shows  that  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Rouen, 
and  Lyons,  arc  in  a  condition  equally  prosperous, 
as  the  whole  of  these  Dutchics.'  Their  popula- 
tion is  stated  at  "  1,1 14,000,  and  the  territory  at 
little  more  than  two  millions  of  arpens,  (acres.) 
Wheat,  rye,  Indian  corn,  flax  and  heinp,  the 
vine  and  the  oiivc,  the  caper  and  the  cotton  tree, 
with  all  kinds  of  garden  fruits  and  vegetables, 
are  cullivated  here :  The  soil  knows  no  repose 


the  whole,  and  the  cover  firmly  fixed  down,  to  and  much  of  it  yields  annually   and  uniformly 


at  will  to  the  neighbouring  grounds. 

In  irro,  an  agricultural  sci.ooi  was  establish- 
ed at  Milan,  consisting  of  220  boys,  who  were  in- 
btriicted  in  theoretical  and  practical  husb.^ndry. 
This  institution  has  escaped  the  no-ice  of  tra- 
vellers; and  we  are  unable  to  say  whether  it  has 
or  has  not,  fulfilled  the  intention  of  its  projec- 
tors.   ■ 

4.  Switzerland  has  about  1444  square  leagues 
of  surface,  and  presents  aji  asseir.i.'lr.tre  of  m-mn- 
tains,  one  rising  above  another,  untii  ihe  summits 
are  lost  in  masses  of  si;o  •.•  and  ice,  which  never 
melt.     This  short  description   s'lftiticnily  indi- 

ates  the  character  of  both  the  soil  and  liie  cli- 
mate; yet  unptopitious  as  these  are,  we  find  a 
population  of  1242  inhabitants  to  each  squ-:>re 
league!  "This  is  perhips  the  country  of  the 
world,  which  presents  the  met  happy  effects  of 
an  industry  always  active  and  perseverin<^.  'The 
traveller,  who  climbs  her  mountains,  is  struck 
with  admiration  when  he  beholds  vini-yiinls  and 
rich  pastures  in  those  plares  which  before  ap- 
peared naked  and  barren  rocks.  The  tra<-es  of 
the  plough  are  perceived  on  the  borders  of  pre- 
cipices where  the  most  ^-ivz^t  aninuls  do  not 
pass  without  danger ;  in  one  word,  ti;c  inhabitants 
appear  to  have  conquered  all  obstacles,  whether 
arising  from  soil,  position  or  climate,  and  to  Y»ve 
drawn  abundance  frofn  a  territorv,  condemned 
by  nature  to  perpetual  sterility."  (2) 

5.  The  classical  reader  will  remember,  that 
Sfiain  was  the  garden  of  the  Hesperidt-s  of  the 
Roman  writers ;  by  which  was  meant  the  com- 
binations of  a  fine  climate,  a  rich  soil  and  an  ac- 
tive and  intelligent  agriculture.  'I'o  tiiis  state 
of  things,  even  the  empire  of  the  Goths  was  not 
fatal,  (3)  and  that  of  the  Moors  rendered  it  still 
more  distinguished.  In  their  hands,  tlie  plains  of 
Valentia  were  cultivated  throughout,  wiih  the  ut- 
most care  and  skill;  and  where  theii  wheels  re- 
servoirs, and  drains  of  irrigation,  yet  remain,  the 
soil  continues  to  yield  the  richest  and  most  abun- 
dant products.  In  Catalonia,  Navarre,  Oalitia 
and  the  Austurias,  many  species  of  the  ancient 
agriculture  are  yet  in  vigour,  because  "tlie  teases 
arc  long-,  and  the  landlord  cannot  ca/triciouslif 
violate  them."  The  same  causes  arc  followed 
•ly  the  same  effects,  in  the  tliree  districts  of  Bis- 
caya,  Guiposcoa  and  Alava.  "  In  running  over 
these,  every  thing  one  finds  is  animated  by  the 
presence  of  liberty  and  industiy  ;  nothing  can  be 
more  charming  than  the  coasts,  nothing  naore  at- 


(1)  Geographic,  Matcmathique,  Sec.  Article 
Italic. 

(2)  Idem.  Article  Helvetia. 

(3)  It  appears  from  Varro  Dere  rustica  and 
the  letters  of  Cassidorus,  that  the  Goths  intro- 
duced into  Spain  the  subterranean  granaries, 
called  Siilos,  ami  Ihc  art  of  ii-rigation.  The  for- 
mer are  now  exclusively  used  in  Tuscany,  and 
Cato's   precept,  "  Prania   iriigua,"  &c.    shows 

hence  their  knowledge  of  the  latter  Avas  doi- 
ved. 
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tractive  than  the  culture  of  valleys. — Through- 
out the  tliirty  leagues  that  separate  Bedassod 
iVom  Mitoria.  every  quarter  of  an  hour  we  dis- 
cover some  well  built  village,  or  comfortable 
cottage."  (4) 

How  different  is  the  aspect  of  the  other  pro 
vinces  1  In  these,  not  more  than  two  thirds  of  the 
earth  are  cultivated  ;  and  "  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  travel  eight  and  ten  leagues  together,  without 
finding  a  trace  of  human  industry.  In  the  dis- 
trict of  Badejoz  alone,  is  a  desart  of  twenty-six 
leagues  in  length  and  twelve  in  breadth. (5)  Ten 
of  the  foul  teen  leagues  that  traverse  trie  Dutchy 
of  Medina  Sidonia,  consist  altogether  of  pastur- 
age. There  is  no  where  a  vestage  of  man;  not 
an  orchard,  not  a  garden,  not  a  ditch,  not  a  cot- 
tage to  be  seen  !  The  great  proprietor  appears 
to  reign  like  the  lion  in  the  desert,  repulsing  by 
liis  roaring  all  who  would  approach  him.  But 
instead  of  human  colonies,  we  encounter  troops 
of  horned  cattle  and  of  tiiares,  wandering,  self- 
directed,  over  plains  to  which  the  eye  can  dis- 
cover no  boundary  or  barrier,  and  which  brings 
to  one's  recolhction  the  days  when  the  beasts 
shared  with  man  the  empire  of  the  earth  "(6) 

"  Even  when  the  plough  is  used,  it  is  little 
move  than  a  great  knife  fastened  to  a  stick,  that 
just  scratches  the  surface.  The  grain  is  threshed 
by  horses,  or  mules,  driven  over  it,  or  by  means 
of  a  plank,  studded  with  nails  or  flint  stones  and 
drawn  across  it. (7)  With  even  this  miserable 
culture,  the  land  in  Andelusia  yields  considerable 
crops ;  yet  are  the  inhabitants  too  lazy  or  too 
few  to  gather  them  together. (8)  This  is  done  by 
Galiegos,  who  are  the  labouiere  of  Spain."  We 
need  scarcely  remark,  that  in  a  state  of  agricul- 
ture like  this,  the  peasantry  cannot  be  either  we 
led  or  well  clothed.  ''  The  mountaineers  live 
principally  upon  roasted  acorns  and  goat's  milk, 
and  those  of  the  plain  (froin  Barcelona  to  Mala- 
ga) on  bread  steeped  with  oil,  and  occasionally 
seasoned  v/ith  vinegar."(9) 

It  is  wide  of  our  object  to  examine  the  causes 
of  the  degradation  of  character,  which  marks  the 
agriculture  of  Spain.  Well  informed  write 
have  ascribed  it  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors 
and  Jews,  to  the  weight  of  taxes  and  imposts,  to 
the  niesia  or  common  right  of  pasturage,  to  the 


discovery  of  \n)i:rica  and  ii  consequences,  to  the 


ffect  of  climate  and  the  ill  judged  charity  of 
bishops  and  convenis,  but  principally  to  the  great 
manorial  grants  atid  unequal  division  of  the  soil, 
which  followed  the  conquest.  "  We  often  find 
six,  eight,  ten,  and  even  fifteen  leagues  of  extent 
belonging  to  one  master.  The  nobility  and  cler 
gy  possess  nearly  the  whole  countiy  One  third 
of  Spain  belongs  to  the  families  of  Medina,  Cell, 
D'Alva,  De  I'lnfantado,  D'Accda,  and  to  the 
archbishops,  bishops  and  chapters  of  Toledo, 
Compostella,  Valentia,  Seville  and  Murcia.  A 
great  proportion  of  these  lands  remain  untilled 
and  untenanted,  and  tiiose  which  are  let  in  Cor 
tijo  or  farms,  are  double  or  treble  the  quantity 
that  can  be  occupied  in  tillage. "(iO) 

6.  The  agriculture  of  Portugal,  has  been  sub 
jected  to  the  saine  evils  as  that  of  Spain,  to  >.i  hich 
may  be  superadded,  her  connexion  with  Great 
Britain  ;  under  whose  policy  she  has  become  a 
raiser  of./rMiV  instead  of  grain. 

7.  France  is  probably  the  country  of  Europe 
which  most  unites  the  great  desiderata  of  an  ex 
tended  and  profitable  agriculture,  fertility  of  soil, 
mildness  of  climate,  a  dense  population,  an  en- 
lightened government,  and  facility  of  exportation. 
Within  her   ancient  limits,  she  boasts  of  a  sur 
face  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifteen  mil- 
lions of  arpens,  and  a  population  of  twenty-two 
millions   of  inhabitants.     The    following   tables 
will  show,  in  a  compressed  form,  the  nature  of 
her  soil,  and  the  uses  to  which  it  is  put  :(1 1) 

Geological  Table. 

Ai-pens,  or  Acres. 

.Mluvial  and  other  rich  soil,  26,1 59,340 

Chalky  do  13,268,921 

Gravelly  dq  3,261,826 

Stony  do  18,128,560 

Sandy  do  7,553,956 

Substratum  of  clay  with  a  slight  cover 


(4)  Burgoing's  Modern  Spain,  vol.  i. 

(5)  Corde's  Hineraira  de  I'Espaguc,  vol.  iv 
p.  30, 

(6)  Rurgoing.  Spain  has  been  long  renowned 
for  its  horses. 

The  Romans,  in  settling  their  pedigree  and  il- 
lustrating their  swiftness,  called  them  '  the  chil- 
dren of  the  '.vinds.' 

(J,  8,  9,)  Swinburne's  Travels,  vol.  i.  A  Spa- 
nish peasant,  who  had  earned  or  begged  enough 
for  the  wants  of  the  day,  will  refuse  to  cam 
more,  even  by  running  an  errand.  Striking  as 
this  fact  is,  it  does  not  so  well  illustrate  Spanish 
indolence  as  the  following  anecdote  IVom  the 
same  pen.  In  tlie  great  sedition  at  Jladrid, 
which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  king,  and  the 
disgrace  of  his  minister,  (iNIarquis  des  Squillas) 
and  in  its  most  fervid  moments,  both  parties  re- 
tired about  dinner  time  to  take  their  na/i  or  me 
ridiana,  after  which  they  returned  to  the  rombat 
with  new  vigour  and  enraged  fury.  If  habits  can 
thus  control  the  /tassions,  to  what  important  uses 
might  not  a  wise  legislation  turn  them  ? 


ing  of  sand — called  landes, 
Granitic  and  other  mountains, 

.'Igricultural  Table. 
Arabic  land, 
Vineyards, 
Woods, 

Natural  meadows, 
Artificial  meadov/s, 
Lakes,  marshes,  wastes, 


21,879,120 
25,261,946 


1.  A  supposed  resemblance  between  the  earth 
and  animals,  gave  rise  lo  fallows  ,-  because  men 
and  horses  required  repose  after  labour,  it  was 

upposed  that  after  crofifiing.  the  earth  also  re- 
quired it.  Faithful  to  this  absurd  analogy,  the 
French  landlord  binds  down  his  tenant  by  lease, 
not  to  crop  the  soil  more  than  three  years  in/bz^r, 
liich  in  effect  is  to  consign  to  barrenness  or 
weeds,  one  fourth  of  the  whole  arable  land  of 
France,  yearly  ! 

2.  There  is  not  a  sufficiently  fixed,  or  steady 
proportion,  between  arable  and  pasture  land. 
The  production  of  grain  is  the  great  object  of 
culture — often  with  too  little  regard  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil,  and  generally  without  any  of  its 
improvement.  "Where  pasturage  is  scanty,  where 
natural  meadows  are  bad,  where  artificial  are 
rare,  and  root  husbandry  little  extended,  cattle 
cannot  be  either  numerous  or  well  conditioned  ; 
and  as  without  these  there  can  be  no  manure,  so 
without  manure,  there  can  be  no  abundance. "(14) 

3.  The  land  is  generally  worked  hy  farmer s^ 
hired  for  that  fiur/iose,  or  by  renters  on  short 
leases  ;  which  in  neither  case  betters  the  condi- 
tion of  the  soil ;  the  one    having  no  interest  in 

mprovements,  and  the  other  too  small  a  one  to 
justify  any  expense  in  making  them. 

4.  A  good  rotation  system,  adapted  to  the  soil 
and  climate,  is  not  absolutely  unknown,  and  may 
be  found  even  in  whole  districts  (as  in  French 
Flanders)  bat  much  too  rarely.  We  have  seen 
wheat  and  Jallo'.vs  alternately,  for  years ;  and 
wheat,  rye,  hemji,  and  rye,  and  many  others 
equally  ridiculous. 

5.  To  the  eye,  more  than  one  half  of  France 
is  a  common,  without  fences  of  any  kind,  except- 
ing garden  or  park  walls.  Can  there  be  order, 
economy,  and  security,  under  such  circumstances? 
Can  the /io/Zfir  and. §■<■««  d'armes  be  sufficient  sub- 
stitutes ?  [To  be  continued^ 


63,600,000 
4,764,960 

15,931,850 
5,464,800 
6,332,100 

19,400,049 


Total,  113,493,758 

From  the  average  of  a  number  of  statistical  ta 
bles  made  by  the  Abbe  D'Expillyt,  and  others, 
it  appears,  that  in  1777,  the  agriculture  of  France 
was  sufficient  for  the  subsistence  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, and  had  a  surplus  to  spare  ;( 1 2)  and  though 
it  be  universally  admitted  that  her  condition  in 
this  respect,  is  not  less  prosperous  72071)  than  it 
v»as  t/ien,(\3)  still  it  cannot  be  dissembled  that 
her  husbandry  has  many  defects. 


(10)  Le  Borde's  Fleneraire  D'Espagne,  vol 

(1 1)  See  Geographique,  &c.  vol.  vi.  Article 
France,  p.  13,  and  Young's  tour  through  France 

(12)  The  productsof  agricultural  labour,  were 
in  these  tables,  stated  at  1 14,552,000  L.  T.  Those 
of  manufacturing  labour  at  128,015,000. 

(13)  The  effccts.of  the  revolution  of  1789  or. 
agriculture  are  no  longer  doubtful.  The  suppres 
sion  of  tytheii-~o{  the  exclusive  ftrivilegc — of  the 
chacc—oi  every  species  of  corvee  (labour  per 


formed  by  tenants  for  landlords) — of  taxes  or 
ents,  and  of  rights  of  commonage — were  among 
these  effects  ;  and  if  to  these  we  add  the  division 
of  the  great  landed  estates  of  the  nobility  and 
clergy,  there  can  no  longer  be  any  scepticism  on 
this  point.  No  truth  is  better  established,  than 
the  advantage  oi  small  farms  over  great  as  far  as 
the  Iniblic  is  concerned.  The  Roman  laiifundia 
(military  grants)  destroyed  Roman  agriculture. 

(14)  Hcrbins'  Statistique  Gen.  de  la  France, 
vol.  i.  introduc. 


EARTH  BURNING....X0.  2. 

From  a  Treatise  on  Soils  and  IManures, 

It  is  obvious,  that  in  all  cases  the  process  of 
burning,  must  destroy  a  certain  quantity  of  ve- 
getable matter  ;  and  it  must  principally  be  use- 
ful where  an  excess  of  this  matter  renders  the 
soil  too  rank.  It  must  be  of  eminent  service  in 
reducing  to  charcoal,  or  wood  ashes,  a  great  ac- 
cumulation of  woody  fibre  already  overrunning 
the  field  ;  for  woody  fibre  is  very  slowly  reduced 
to  the  state  of  vegetable  mould,  if  left  to  the 
process  of  a  natural  dissolution  ;  nor  is  it  very 
apidly  reduced  by  lime  or  other  solvents  arti- 
ficially applied. 

Burning  likewise  renders  clay  less  coherent; 
and  in  this  way  greatly  improves  their  texture, 
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and  causes  lliem  lo  be  more  permeable  to  water,*  jikI  a  lew  of  my  neighbours  lor  the  two  last  years. 


ami  consequently,  less  retentive  of  it  in  stai^iian 
masses.  Another  cause  of  the  unproductiveness 
of  cold,  clayey  adhesive  soils,  is,  that  the  seed  is 


period /;er//n/i.v  not  sufficiently  loni^  to  test  co/i- 
clusively  its  character,  in  as  much  as  a  contrari- 
ety of  opinion  exists  amonijst  those,  who  have 


coated  withmatter  impenetrable  to  air.f     When'ijrown  it.  Tliis  in  some  de^'ree  may  be  the  result 
clayey  or  tenacious  soils  are  burnt,  their  power  of  prcjudice.and  failures  may  have  occurred  from 
or  tendency  to  absorb  water   from  the  atmos-imany  causes,  not  fairly  chargeable  to  the  wheat; 
phere  is  diminished  in  the  proportion  of  7  to  2  ;ithe  latter  I  am  inclined  to  believe,   in  many  in 
and  they  are  broughinearer  to  a  state  analogous  stances,  the  fact;  for  where    I  have    seeded  i 
to  that  of  sands  ;  the  particles  are  less  adiiesivc,  under  favourable  circumstances,  the   result  has 


and  the  mass  less  retentive  of  moisture.  Thu 
the  process  of  burning,  properly  applied,  may 
convert  a  matter  that  was  stiff,  damp,  and  in 
consequence  cold,  into  one  powdery,  dry  and 
warm,  altogether  more  fitly  constituted  as  a  bed 
for  vegetable  life.  The  great  objection  made  by 
speculative  chemistry  to  pairing  and  burning  is, 
that  the  animal  and  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil 
is  diminished.  But  where  the  texture  of  the 
earthy  ingredients  is  permanently  improved, 
there  is  more  than  a  compensation.  To  meet 
the  objection  still  more  directly,  where  an  ex- 
cess of  inert  vegetable  matter  is  present,  the  des- 
truction of  a  part  of  it  must  be  beneficial,  and 
the  carbonaceous  matter  in  the  ashes  may  be 
more  useful  to  the  crop,  than  the  unreduced  ve 
getable  fibre,  of  which  it  is  the  remain9,§  could 
have  been. 

The  most  speedy  way  of  bringing  under  tillage 
a  meadow  overrun  with  rushes,  is,  first  to  drain 


been  satisfactory.  In  t!ie  fall  of  1817,  I  seeded 
the  Lawler  Wheat,  on  several  fai'ms,  on  corn 
ground  and  clover  lay,  on  poor  and  rich  land, 
and  to  test  its  qualities,  sowed  what  is  called 
here,  the  old  Virginia  white  wheat,  adjoining  it, 
even  in  the  same  corn  land.  The  whi'e  wheat, 
generally  with  me  was  that  season  very  mucl 
injured  by  spring  fly.  The  Lawler  only  in  one 
instance,  on  rather  a  light  piece  of  land  which 
had  been  in  corn,  and  then  I  judged  the  crop  to 
hive  been  lessened  one  half;  the  V^irginia  while 
wheat  adjoining  i',,  and  seeded  the  same  day,  did 
not  produce  the  seed  sown  ;  from  23  acres  of 
clover-lay  sowed  that  year  with  Lawler  Wheat, 
between  the  28th  September,  and  fifth  of  Octo 
ber,  I  made  by  actual  meajurement,  {not  by  es 
timation,  luhich  is  too  often  the  mode  of  ascer- 
taining gnat  crofts,)  628  bushels,  weighing  63 
pounds.  The  result  of  1817,  induced  me  to 
seed  nearly  my  whole  crop  with  Lawler  Wheat 


it,  and  then  to  pare  ofl'a  thick  turf  and  burn  it.  |in  1818.     My  harvest  is  secured,  and  a  good  one 
The  cases  in  which  burning  must  incontestibly  as  to  straw,  in  every  instance,  where  the  land 


be  prejudicial,  are  those  of  sandy,  dry,  flinty 
soils,  containing  little  animal  or  vegetable  mat 
ter  :  here  it  can  only  be  destructive  ;  for  it  de- 
composes that  constituent,  which  is  already  be 
low  the  minimum  proportion,  and  on  the  presence 
of  which,  in  a  limited  degree,  the  productiveness 
of  a  soil  depends. 


v/as,  as  farmers  term  it,  in  good  heart,  good  or 
der,  and  seeded  at  a  proper  season.  I  have  one 
field  of  90  acres,  which  will  produce,  estimating 
from  the  straw  about  20  bushels  to  the  acre,  but 
the  wheat  generally,  has  filled  badly,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  dry  weather.  These  are  the  facts 
resulting  irom  two  year's  experience.     Those 


growth  by  fly.  It  resists  Irost,  and  brandies  as 
much  as  any  wheat  I  have  ever  cultivated,  and 
has  weighed  with  me  about  three  pounds  per 
bushel  more  than  the  white  wheat.  It  produces 
flour  of  the  nicest  quality,  and  will  yield  more 
fine  Hour  in  proportion  to  oft'al,  tliaii  any  wheat 
except  the  Virginia  white,  that  we  have  ever 
grown.  I  would  advise  it  to  be  sown,  from  the 
20th  September,  to  the  loth  October,  and  on 
strong  land,  at  the  rate  of  from  five  to  six  pecks 
to  the  acre,  and  from  good  land,  unusual  casu- 
alties excepted,  I  should  anticipate  with  confi- 
dence, a  saving  crop,  in  defiance  offty. 

It  will  at  all  liines  afford  me  much  pleasure 
to  make  such  communications  for  the  Farmer, 
as  my  experience  may  warrant,  my  agricultu- 
ral speculations  must  be  reserved  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  myself  and  a  small  circle  of  friends,  but 
of  these  you  wilt  no  doubt  receive  an  abundant 
crofi,  and  if  you  can  succeed,  lui'liout  giving  of- 
fence, in  excluding  from  your  now  useful  paper, 
the  vagaries  of  theorists  and  agricultural  em- 
pirics, you  will  deserve  wellof  your  country,  and 
do  honuur  to  yourself;  for  unfortunately  for  the 
cause  of  agricuhure,  most  publications  on  the 
subject,  abound  with  the  wild  notions  of  scrib- 
blers, who  are  as  ignorant  in  theory  as  deficient 
in  practice,  hence  with  those  without  experience, 
who  read  for  the  purpose  of  information,  erro- 
neous opinions  are  as  apt  to  be  formed  as  cor- 
rect ones,  and  praciices  are  often  commenced  in 
consequence  ;  which  eventuate  in  loss  and  disap- 
pointment. Permit  me  in  conclusion  to  remark, 
that  the  Farmer,  so  far,  is  the  best  agricultural 
compilation,  in  my  humble  opinion,  that  I  have 
ever  seen,  and  deserves  the  patronage  of  the 
public.     Truly  yours, 

EDWARD  LLOYD. 


"  Burning  without  fire."     A  new  method  has  who  feel  an  interest  will  draw  their  own  conclu 


lately  been  discovered,  for  substituting  quick 
lime  for  fire,  and  experiments  made  upon  it  before 
the  Workington  Agricultural  Society  gave  gene 
ral  satisfaction.  The  lime  in  its  most  caustic 
state,  fresh  from  the  kiln,  is  laid  upon  the  vege 
table  surface  to  be  consumed  ;  and  before  it  is 
weakened  by  exposure  to  the  air,  water,  just  in 
sufricicnt  quantity  to  put  it  powerfully  into  ac 
tion,  is  applied.     This  fierce  compound  will  not 


sion,  but  it  may  be  necessary  to  add,  that  little 
injury  was  done  by  fly  in  my  neighbourhood  this 
season  ;  it  made  its  appearance  early  in  May,  in 
the  Virginia  white  wheat,  and  some  little  in  the 
Lawler  wheat,  but  piovidentially  neither  were 
mateiially  injured.  The  Lawler  wheat  in  ap 
pearance,  resembles  the  Virginia  white  wheat 
but  in  my  opinion  it  will  not  produce  as  well 
from  the  straw.     The  bars  of  wheat  in  the  head 


only  consume  the  vegetable  covering,  but  affects  are  not  as  close,  nor  generally  as  well  filled  with 
the  clay,  or  upper  stratum,  as  if  it  had  been  ingrain,  but  that  it  possesses  the  quality  of  resist 
contact  with  fire.  It  supersedes  the  troublejing  the  fly  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  any 
which  has  hitherto  attended  burning,  and  in  res-  other  wheat  known  to  us,  is  satisfactorily  evinced 
pect  to  poor  soils  which  would  be  improved  by|by  the  experience  of  most  of  my  neighbours  and 
the  tv/o  distinct  operations  of  burning  and  liming|mysclf,  for  the  last  two  years;  v.'hat  this  quality 
in  the  common  modes,  it  bids  fair  to  bring  themis,  yet  remains  conjectural.     That  its  losing  its 


sooner  on  a  par  with  those  of  a  superior  quality, 


*  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
flbid.     t  Ibid.  '§Ibid. 
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LAWLER    WHEAT. 

TO   THE    EDITOR, 

AdXzd—'lVye  House,  July  X'Sth, 
Dear  Sir, 

I  avail  myself  with  much  pleasure  of  the  first 
leisure  lo  answer  your  favour  respecting  Lawlei 
Wheat.    This  wheat  has  been  seeded  by  myself 


lower   blades,   at  an  earlier  period  than   other 
wheat,  and  consequently  depriving  the  fly  of  the 
usual  place  of  deposit  and  protection,  as  is  sup 
posed  by  some  persons,  I  should,  from  my  ob- 
servations,  pronounce  erroneous ;  for   although 
I  have  sometimes  observed  the  lower  blades  to 
decline  very  early  in  the  season,  I  do  not  consi 
der  it  by  any  means  a  characteristic  of  the  wheat. 
I  have  myself,  formed  no  opinion  on  the  subject, 
or  ei<en  conjecture,  which  I  dec  m  worthy  of  com 
munication.     It  is  a  few  days  later  in  ripening 
than  the  Virginia  white  wheat,  provided  the  lat 
!er  escapes  the  fly,  but  in   1818,  the  Lawler 
wheal  ripened  before  the  white  wheat,  in  conse 
quenceof  its  being  checked  in  the  early  spring 


Hints  for  American  Tourists,  in  Fo- 
reign Countries. 

Tlie  order  given  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  our  Consuls  in  foreign  parts,  to  send  home,  when 
they  can,  all  rare  and  valuable  grain  and  grass  seeds, 
manifests  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  agriculture, 
which  eminently  entitles  him  to  the  thanks  of  the 
public.  It  is  difficult  to  calculate  the  benefit  which 
may  be  derived  to  our  cnuntry,  if  the  order  should 
be  executed  in  the  spirit  tliat  dictated  it.  We  trust 
it  will  be  so  executed.  A  great  variety  of  seed, 
has  already,  as  we  notice,  been  received  at  Nev/ 
York,  that'  great  emporium  of  every  thing  which 
can  enlighten,  improve  and  adorn  our  rising  country; 
but  as  no  fanrk  are  appropriated  for  the  purposes 
pointed  out  in  the  Secretary's  instructions  in  this 
matter,  they  must  necessarily  fall  far  short  of  the 
full  accomplishment  of  his  wishes.  While  Con- 
gress and  State  authorities  are  pro\iding  for  so  ma- 
ny cor/wra/e  and  other  interests,  it  is  high  time  they 
had  bestowed  a  little  more  attentinn  on  the  immedi- 
ate interests  of  agriculture,  and  of  internal  improve- 
nents  in  general.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  the 
secretary  of  the  navy  follow  the  example  of  his  col- 
league in  the  treasury  department.  vV'ould  he  not 
do  An  act  of  signal  service  by  issuing  similar  or- 
ders In  the  commanders  of  all  our  ships  on 
FOREIGN  stations?  Let  them  be  requested  to 
bring  home  the  best  individuals  of  rare  families  in 
the  animal  as  well  as  vegetable  kingdom.  Indeed  we 
liave  often  thought  it  would  result  in  great  advanta- 
ges, if  the  navy  department  could  have  the  means  of 
providing  a  small  select  library,  for  the  use  of  all  our 
men  of  war— to  consist  chiefly  of  voyages  and  -morlcs 
on  natural  liistori/.    The  library  being  once  furnished. 
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il  -.niRiu  U- c  iitui^  (!  t'l  tlv  cai\  it  the  chaplain  ml 
pursrr,  whd  siMuld  be  tv  spmisiblf  for  its  safe  keeping,! 
and  it  niighc  be  perp:  tuaiis'i  by  a  small  proportion 
ate  contribulioi  from  tach  i  fficer.  according  to  his 
moiitri's  pay.  But  we  merely  liirow  out  the  idea  at 
pr  sent,  ii^tendin..  to  enlarge  on  it  hereafter. 

S  vral  i;f  our  .ffic^rs  and  public  functionaries 
abroad  have  nii^nifestcd  a  very  becv.ming  and  tion- 
ourable  at>al  for  procuring  such  tliin.js  as  niiglu 
serve  to  give  addition  .1  v  uicty  and  pr(;fit  to  Anieri 
can  A>;riculture  ;  and  our  o!)ject  now  is,  to  throw 
out  hastily,  sotrn-  mere  inls  which  may  aid  thnsf 
who  li.ive  it  in  their  power  to  serve  tiieir  country  in 
tiiis  way. 

These  hints  will  consist  chiefly  of  extracts  to  point 
out  the  best  manner  of  pr^servin^,'  and  transporting 
seeds,  p!ants  and  quadrupeds  and  the  particulars 
ivhich  ought  to  be  noted  i  i  relatr  n  to  tliem,  as  con 
nccted  with  their  n.iuiral  history — and  iirst  as  to 
Seed, 

In  procuring;  the  seeds  of  foreign  plants,  care 
should  be  taken  that  they  are  perfectly  di  y>  they 
should  be  packed  in  coarse  brown  panei-,  with 
but  fow  seeds  in  each  parcel,  and  the  differeni 
parcels  stowed  into  small  tin  boxes  or  canisters, 
the  lids  or  covers  of  which  should  be  soldered 
or  cemented  on,  the  niore  effectually  to  avoid 
the  attacks  of  insects,  and  to  exclude  the  air  ; 
such  kinds  of  seeds  as  are  incased  in  hard  shells, 
do  not  require  these  prcautions  but  the  less  any 
of  them  arc  exposed  to  the  lur,  the  more  proba- 
bility tliere  will  he  of  their  vegetating-.  Various 
experiments  have  been  made  of  substances  to 
pack  seeds  in,  as  Sugar,  Raisins,  envdoping  the 
seeds  in  warm  wax,  packing  them  in  cerate  pa- 
pers, &c.;  but  the  grand  secret  is  to  procure 
them  sound  and  dry,  and  to  pack  them  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  exclude  fresh  air,  which  eventu 
ally  dries  up  their  juices;  and  what  is  of  equal 
consequence,  is,  that  the  seeds  be  planted  as  soon 
as  each  parcel  is  opened,  as  one  hour's  expo- 
sure is,  in  many  cases,  sufficient  to  destroy  a 
Whole  package. 

As  we  derive  so  much  Irom  vegetables,  it  be 
hoves  the  traveller,  and  the  philanthropist,  to  in 
quire  and  ascertain  the  properties  of  such  as  are 
in  request  in  other  countries,  either  for  food  or 
medicine,  for  the  purpose  of  dying,  or  for  me- 
chanical or  agricultur.il  purposes  ;  as  practical 
information  on  these  points  may  be  of  incalcula 
ble  advantage.— In  purs\iing  inquiries  relative  to 
grain,  culinary  or  esculent  vegetables,  the  times 
and  seasons  of  planting,  sowing  and  reaping, 
should  he  carefully  ascertained,  as  from  th 
want  of  infor.v.aiion  of  this  kind,  we  frequently 
lose  the  advantage  that  might  otherwise  accrue 
from  •  he  introduction  of  exotic  plantis.  The  par 
ti--.nlar  soils  and  kinds  of  manure  suitable  or  fa- 
vourable to  their  increase,  should  also  be  noticed; 
as  likewise  what  animals  are  particularly  injuri- 
ous to  the  crops,  and  what  modes  are  adopted 
to  prevent  or  repel  their  attacks. 

The  agricultural  operations,  of  foreign  coun 
tries,  well  merit  the  particular  attention  of  the 
traveller,  both  with  respect  to  the  subjects  culti- 
vated, and  to  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plicable; the  q«antities  of  seed  apportioned  to 
an  acre  of  ground  ;  the  modes  of  sowing  it ;  the 
averii^e  number  of  hands  employed  on  any  given 
quantity  of  land  ;  the  modes  of  weeding  or  clean- 
sing the  crops  ;  of  ploughing,  harrowing,  irriga 
ting.scarrifying,  and  paring  land,  should  likewise 
be  ascertained  ;  as  also  the  plans  of  mowing 
reaping,  or  otherwise  collecting  and  housing  the 


crops,  with  the  (lai-ticular  ui  tin-cis  prueiiotd  loi 
thrashing  or  freeing  the  various  seeds  from  tneir 
husks  or  chaflf,  or  for  preparing'  any  vegetable 
substances  for  manufacture,  as  hemp,  flax,  cotton. 
kc.     Answers  to  these  queries  will  with   great 

nobability  be  attended  with  advantage.  As 
the  introduction  of  a  vegetable,  of  equal  value 
with  the  potato,  would   form   an  object  of  the 

ighesl  national  importance.  Travellers  can- 
not more  essentially  serve  their  country,  than  by 

scertaining  the  kinds,  and   procuring  seeds  or 
plants  of  the  various  culinary  or   esculent  vege 
tables,  in  use  in  other  countries,  as  by  their  in 
troduction,  an  addition  will  be   made  to  our  pre 
setit  stock  offoodful  plants,  which  is  of  far  great 

r  importance  than  the  introduction  of  a  whole 
forest  of  tropical  iiowers  ;  which  though  beauti 
fill,  and  highly  interesting,  are  still  of  compara 
tively  trifling  value.  Of  the  timber  trees  common 
to  other  countries,  their  size,  growth,  maturity, 
and  durability,  should  be  ascertained,  with  the 
purposes  to  which,  from  the  texture  of  the  wood, 
they  are  applicable  ;  if  for  ship  timber,  for  build 
ing  for  agricultural  or  domestic  purposes,  if 
capable  of  receiving  a  fine  polish,  or  likely  to  be 
of  use  for  the  purpose  of  inlaying;  if  any  dye  is 
afforded  ;  if  the  wood  or  bark  is  applied  medi 
cinally,  and  if  so,  how  prepared,  and  administer- 
ed ;  if  they  produce  nuts  or  seeds,  useable  as 
food,  or  for  the  j)urpose  of  extracting  oil ;  if  the 
husk  like  that  of  the  cocoa  nut,  is  used  for  do- 
mestic purposes;  whether  pitch,  tar,  turpentine, 
rosin,  or  gums  of  any  kind  are  naturally  produ- 
ced, or  extracted  ;  if  they  afford  sugar,  or  from 
any  natural  or  artificially  caused  exudation, 
a  vinous  or  spiritous  extract  is  afl'orded ;  nume- 
ous  other  queries  of  this  nature  will  probably 
arise  in  the  mind  of  the  observing  Naturalist, 
which  he  will  do  well  to  have  resolved,  enough 
having  been  said  in  this  place,  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  these  subjects. 

As  a  considerable  difficulty  arises  in  determi 
ning  the  particular  species  of  Tree,  without  spe- 
cimens of  the  wood,  (we  do  not  mean  botanical 
;y)  small  pieces  should  be  obtained,  cut  to  one 
size,  say  six  inches,  long,  by  three  wide  and  thick, 
these  being  all  of  equal  tlimensions,  will  conve- 
niently pack  and  be  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
ascertain  their  qualities,  particularly  the  orna- 
mental kinds ;  when  obtained,  they  should  be 
suffered  to  dry  gradually,  and  when  perfectly  so 
may  be  coated  over  with  varnish,  which  will 
mostly  repel  tlie  attacks  of  insects. 

Plants  of  peculiar  interests,  that  are  destined 
to  be  sent  from  abroad,  should  be  chosen  of  small 
stature,  in  good  health,  and  if  practicable,  should 
be  inured  to  a  greater  variety  of  temperature, 
than  in  their  natural  state  they  are  exposed  to  ; 
these  should  be  taken  up  with  a  ball  of  earth  ad- 
hering to  their  roots  and  the  ball  enveloped  in  a 
thick  coat  of  moss  which  should  be  tied  over 
with  pack-thread,  or  matting,  as  represented  by 
the  subjoined  engraving;  they  may  then  be  pla 
•.ed  in  a  case  of  cut  moss,  this  should  be  packed 
closely  round  the  balls  of  earth,  and  covered 
over  the  tops  of  the  roots  two  or  three  inches 
deep;  the  surface  of  the  moss  should  be  netted 
over  with  stout  string  or  cord  ;  the  case  may 
be  placed  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  in  as  airy  a 
situation  as  possible,  but  where  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  splashed  with  the  spray  of  the  sea,  as  this,  if] 
it  falls  on  the  leaves  or  stems  of  the  plants,  is  ve-' 


1-^  uijnrmus,  from  the  salts  crystalizing  in  dry 
weatlier,  and  in  the  damp  weather  being  decom- 
posed by  the  humidhy  of  the  atmosphere:  the 
case  should  have  the  two  ends  open,  and  covered 
with  wire  or  strong  netting,  which  as  occasion  re- 
quires, may  be  fuither  sheltered  by  pieces  of 
boards  or  canvas;  the  lid  of  the  case  should  be 
made  to  shut  like  that  of  a  common  box ;  which 
in  heavy  rains,  will  prevent  the  pliiiits  from  re- 
ceiving a  superabimdance  of  water,  and  in  dry, 
warm  weather,  will  admit  a  large  portion  of  air. 
■\s  it  is  not  at  all  times  practicable,  to  get  cases 
made  in  the  form  above  recommended,  a  cask 
may  easily  be  converted  into  a  proper  form  for 
the  conveyance  of  living  plants. 

In  making  drawings  or  descriptions  of  plants, 
the  following  particulars  should  be  most  careful- 
ly attended  to.  The  form  of  the  root,  as  fibrous, 
Inilbus,  tiiberous,  granulated  or  spindle  shaped  ; 
the  form  of  the'  stems  or  trunks  of  Trees ;  of 
stalks  in  herbaceous  or  shrubby  plants  ;  if  they 
be  simple  or  branched  ;  smooth,  woolly,  or  hairy ; 
if  the  hairs  incline  upwards  or  downw.'.rd  ;  the 
shape  and  texture  of  the  leaves,  whether  sessile, 
or  furnished  with  foot  stalks,  whether  they  be 
simple  or  compound  ;  if  flat,  cylindrical,  con- 
cave, convex,  smooth,  rough,  hairy,  woolly, 
spinous,  or  furnished  with  tubular  spines  by 
which  a  poisonous  fluid  is  discharged,  as  in 
the  common  Nettle  ;  if  the  edges  are  entire  or 
serrated,  if  surrounded  by  a  margin  ;  the  posi- 
tion they  grew  in,  sliould  likewise  be  noticed, 
whether  from  the  crown  of  the  root,  or  from  the 
trunk,  stems,  or  stalks  ;  if  they  grow  singly  or 
in  pairs,  threes,  &c.  or  in  whorls;  their  relative 
position  one  to  another  if  opposite,  alternate,  or 
irregular  ;  these  particulars  merit  the  closest  at- 
tention, as  they  are  those  which  often  afford  the 
best  specific  characters  ;  if  they  be  any  Bracteas 
or  flora  leaves,  if  these  differ  in  form  or  colour 
from  the  other  leaves;  the  form,  duration,  tex- 
ture, or  absence  of  the  Calix ;  as  also  the  same 
particulars  relative  to  the  petals  in  the  Corolla ; 
the  number,  situation  and  form  of  t!ie  Stamens, 
Pistiles,  Seed  Vessel,  and  Seed  ;  by  attending  to 
these  much  useful  information,  will  naturally  ac- 
crue, and  the  dissemination  of  the  particular 
structure  of  the  parts  common  to  each  plant, 
as  growing  in  its  native  or  wild  state,  will  lend 
greatly  to  the  removal  of  difficulties,  with  which 
many  exotic  species  are  encumbered 

The  Philosophy  of  Botany,  like  that  of  every 
other  branch  of  Natural  History,  does  not  consist 
in  forming  extensive  collections,  or  in  acquiring 
a  scientific  acquaintance  with  the  nomenclature 
of  the  various  species  ;  but  in  ascertaining  their 
uses,  qualities,  and  relations  as  respects  other 
subjects,  and  their  own  peculiar  economy  and 
history  ;  it  is  these  particulars  that  give  interest 
to  this  and  every  other  .science,  and  are  those 
that  a  true  naturalist  will  ever  have  in  view  ;  in 
contemplating  the  varied  productions  of  the  fields 
or  gardens,  he  will  find  nothing  cloying,  nothing 
affecting  his  passions,  or  causing  those  unpleasant 
feelings  so  often  excited  by  the  works  of  art,  for 
truly,  as  Lord  Bacon  observed,  "  a  garden  is  the 
purest  of  all  human  pleasures;"  the  wonderful 
variety  evident  in  the  botanical  creation,  in  form, 
structure,  colour,  and  economy,  their  powers  ot 
secretion  of  matter  totally  diiferenl  from  that 
from  which  they  draw  their  nutriment ;  as  sugars, 
salts,  acids,  bitters,  &C.  are  all  objects  of  adn]iia- 
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tion,  an'!    pouerfully    bespeak  the   wisdom  and 
providence  of  their  all-wise  Creator. 

We  annex  the  sketch  of  a  Botanical  register 
of  siirh  particulars  as  should  in  all  possible  cases 
be  obtained  ;  we  have  done  this  without  r^  f'  renc^ 
to  any  known  species;  but  merely  tliat  the  var 
ious  particulars  relative  to  the  use  to  which  dif 
Icrent  species  are  applicable,  may  not  be  omitted 


Present  Prices  of  Country  Produce 

Ascertained  I)}'  actual  sales,  within  tlie  last  week. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Mr.  Rusk   purciiased   last  week,  two  lots  ofj 
attcd  cattle,  20  each,  from  the  South  Brancn  of 


Potomac,  for  g8  50  per  cut.  picked  from  droves 
of  35  to  36. 

'I'onvcoo — A  few  hlids.  Richmond,  good  qua- 
iiy,  s'lld  la^t  week,  by  J.  P.  Pleasants  Si  Son,  lor 
86  50  ;  about  13  lihds.  sold  also,  by  Wni.  Mc- 
Donald 5<  Son,  for  the  same  price. 

Two  ci  ops  of  best  quality,  from  near  Benedict 
ind  Charloilc-Uall,  in  this  stale,  sold  en  Wednes 
lay.  for   glO   and    12;  corn,   60  to  62  1-2  cts. 
scarce;    oa's,  45   to  50  cts.;  rye,  62  12  cts 
I'cd  wheat.  SI    10  to   1  12  1-2.     This  season  is 
^aifl   to   li;;V(    been   very   prolific  in  garlic ;   by 
which  ihe  price  of  new  crops  is  much  affccicd; 
dijferi-nl  fiarcels  of  the  same  cargo,  have  sold  at 
aricus  prices,  from  gl  06  io  1   12,  according  as 
rhcy   were   ttiore  or   less   exempt  from   pjarlic  . 
some  parcels  have  come  up  so  full  of  it  that  they 
inuld  not  scii  at  all.     The  neat,  well  maaiging 
irmer,  who  lakes  the  pains  to  clear  his  vv'ieat  of 
arlic,  ou^iit   to   be  mindiul.   not  to  send  it  to 
market  in   bad  comfiany.     White  wheal,  fit  for 
bakii's  or  family  flour,  gl  20;  wool  cards,  No. 
5,  50  c'.s.  per  pair;     No.  6,   62  1-2  cts.;  cotton 
iirds,  75  cts.     Hay,  §16  to  17.     Straw,  §12  to 
13      Bacon,  the  hog  round,   12  lo  13  cts.     But 
Cher's  beef,  best  pieces,  10  to  12^  i  is.    Chickens, 
)ei    (lozti,,    g2  50  lo  g3.     Veal,   10  to    U  cts, 
Mullon,  6  to   8  cts.     Salt  beef,   prime   pieces, 
0  cts.     Pork,    8  to    10  cts.     Egsjs,  per  dozen, 
.'5  CIS.     Potatoes,  new   crop,  37   to  5o  cts.  pei 
peck      Butter,  per  lb.  30  to  37  cts.     Connecti- 
cut cheese,  best  quality,  from  the  boats,  10  cts. 


retail.  Herrings,  retail,  per  bbl.  S3  ;  quantity* 
§2  75;  do.  do.  No.  2,  S2  JO  to  2  2s.  Shad, 
untrimmed,  per  bbl.  retail,  §6  50.  Tar,  per 
bbl.  by  the  cargo,  gl  50.  Rosm,  S2-  Pitch,  S2 
75  cts.  scarce.  Susqueiiannah  p(  rk  first  quality, 
retail,  §16.  Boston  beef,  No.  2,  g  2.  North 
Carolina  bundle  shingles,  the  run  and  average 
quality.  §4  to  4  50  per  M.  Cuirituck,do.  from 
g6  to  8.  according  to  the  width. 

If  any  of  his  subscribers  would  like  to  have  any 
other  articles  reported,  the  Editor  of  the  .Ameri- 
can i'armer,  will  thank  tliem  to  lut  hin)  ktiow. 


FROM  THE  ALEXAtlURlA    TEL  E SCOPS. 

Molly  O'Shea. 

ON  the  moor  round  the  cot  of  in>  fathers  I  ronm, 
When  the  last  beam  of  day-light  is  quencli'd  in 
the  sta, 
And  I  hie  to  my  dear  little  cabin  at  home, 

Once  the  cat)in  of  pleasure  t'.  M.lly  and  me. 
The  red-tinted  cliud  in  the  evening  sky, 

Ulushes  bright  as  it  hies  from  the  court  of  the 
day  : 
But  all  its  soft  sun-painted  hues  cannot  vie 

With  the  bloom  that  once  glow'd  on  sweet  Mol 
ly  O'Shea. 
But  the  wind  of  the  winter  has  blighted  my  flower, 

And  shaken  my  bud  from  its  fostering  tree  ; 
And  now  the  straw  cabin,  and  green  sunny  bower. 
Have  lost  all  their  fondest  endearments  to  me. 
Then  I  will  away  to  her  rose  planted  grave. 

When  twilight  has  fluttered  unnoticed  away. 
And  long  the  dear  shamrock  of  Erin  shall  wave, 
Ontiie  green  turf  that  coverssweet  Molly  O'Shea, 
MONTALDO. 


1819 


MEMOUA^'DU^f. 


We  lound  a  speces  of  evergreen  oak  in  abumiance,  growing  on  the  sides  of  most  of  the  hills  It  seldom  exceeds  ten  or  twelve  feet  in 
htight,  and  four  iuabes  in  girth  at  the  base  of  the  trunk;  ihe  leaves  were  thickly  beset  with  small  red  galls,  each  of  which  contained  seve- 
ral s.nall  insects;  the  galls  seemed  from  their  astringent  taste,  likely  to  answer  the  purpose  of  cnminon  oak  galls,  as,  though  very  small 
they  are  produced  in  great  abundance.  The  acorns  scarcely  exceed  a  horse  bean  in  size,  and  grow  in  Clusters;  the  natixes  burn  the  small 
twi^s  and  leaves,  which  diffuse  a  very  agreeable  scent  while  burning;  the  wood  is  hard  and  beautifully  veined,  and  though  of  a  small  size. 
It  is  well  culculated  for  the  purpose  of  veneering.     Specimen  of  the  wood  in  case  A    No   146. 


■5  j> 


A  very  elegant 
iree  grew  on  all 
the  hills,  which  we 
found  much  fre- 
quented by  squir- 
(rels,  and  other  small 
juadrupeds. 


The  wood  seemed 
likely  to  be  valuable 
for  buildings,  and 
domestic  purposes ; 
as  it  was  hard,  close 
grained  and  light. 


It  produces  a 
small  nut,  enclosed 
in  a  hard  shell,  trom 
which  an  oil  is  ex 
pressed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  burning,  the 
kernel  is  sweet  and 
is  eaten  by  the  na 
lives. 


Grows  most  lux- 
uriantly, in  a  dry, 
:;raveUy  loam  ;  sucli 
as  grew  near  the 
sea,  were  much 
stunted,  their  fruit 
was  harder,  and  the 
husks  produced  less 


The  natives  use 
the  smaller  branch- 
■  s  for  fuel,  but  the 
trunks  of  the  full 
grown  trees  they 
frequently  hollow 
out  for  the  purpose 
of  canoes,  these 
they  cover  with 
skins,  and  smear 
over  with  the  oil 
which  they  obtain 
from  the  nuts. 
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After  the  dry  season  had  passed  ,  the  rapidity  v;ith  which  vegetation  advanced,  was  almost  bevond  belief;  spots,  which  only  two  or  three 
(lays  before,  were  like  dry,  barren  heaths,  were  now  covered  with  a  beautiful  verdure,  and  witiii:,  a  week  of  the  first  rains,  numerous  specit  s 
it  (lowers  were  in  bloom,  where  ten  days  before  not  a  solitary  leaf  was  to  be  seen.  In  our  walks  ul  this  time  we  met  with  a  great  variety  of  Or- 
chid'-aous  plants,  the  roots  of  which  were  either  palir.ated  or  bulbous,  and  possessed  the  ilavour  common  to  the  European  bulbous  looted  ki.ds 


We  met  with  a 
grass  of  the  most 
luxuriant  foliage; 
its  taste  was  sweet 


It  grows  to  the 
height  of  three  to 
four  feet  with  abun- 
dance  of   leaves  at 


the     leaves    tenderlthe  root  and  on  the 


and  juicy,  and  seem- 
ing admirably  cal- 
culated for  agricul 
tural  purposes. 


stem  ;  numerous 
herds  of  Buffaloes, 
Ueer,  and  other  an- 
imals, resort  lo  the 
places  where  it  a- 
bounds,  these  all 
avoid  eating  the 
stems. 


The  natives  gene 
rally  when  on  their 
journeys,  erect  their 
huts  Vr-hcre  this 
grass  \i  in  abun 
dance,  as  it  supplies 
their  cattle  with 
plentifully;  they  bcil 
the  stems  and  when 
the  liquor  is  cold 
pour  it  off,  it  having 
acquired  a  sweetish 
taste,  and  it  is  the 
only  prepared  drink 
we  ever  saw  them 
dse. 


In  hilly  districts, 
low  marshes,  val- 
leys that  are  often 
overflowed,  and  on 
mountains  that  arclroots. 
quite  destitute  of 
water,  this  gr.iss  is 
to  be  found,  it  is 
less  luxuriant  in  the 
latter  places,  bnt  it 
is  generally  dispers- 
d. 


It  produces  abun- 
dance of  seed,  and 
also  grows  readily 
from  partings  of  the 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 
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5ular,  but  we  forbear  to  express  an  opinion  prema  |so  beautiful  a  model  to  our  fair  country  wi.men  There 


BALTIMORE,  FKIDAY,  JULY  30,  1S19. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Those  persons  who  receive  this  paper  in  lieu 
of  tl.e  Maryland  Censor,  are  again  reminded,  thai 
unless  all  arrears  are  paid  up  prio.-  to  the  19lli 
(.lay  of  August  next,  the  Jmericatt  Farmer  will  be 
discontinued  on  that  day — and  the  accounts  put 
into  the  hands  of  Agents  to  collect.  The  Editor 
offers,  however,  to  give  a  receipt  in  full  of  all 
demands,  to  those  who  have  not  paid,  provided 
they  will  return  to  him,  in  good  order,  all  the 
numbers  they  have  received  of  the  American. 
Farmer. 

Those  tvho  have  paid  for  the  Ccmor,  are  noti- 
fied, that  if  they  wish  to  have  the  Farmer  con- 
tinued, it  will  be  necessary  to  pay  the  half  year 
at  least,  that  is  §2  in  advance,  before  their  pre 
sent  year's  subscription  expires. 

The  American  Farmer  is  invariably  fiaid  for 
■in  advance  ;  nor  will  its  present  Editor  continue 
it  for  one  day  on  any  other  principle.  He  de 
votes  all  the  leisure  time  he  can  rightfully  gain 
from  paramount  official  duties,  to  make  the  Far- 
mer  worthy  of  public  encouragement,  and  if  any 
subscriber  has  been  disappointed  in  liis  expecta- 
tions as  to  the  value  of  the  work,  the  Editor  once 
more  offers  to  receive  his  file  and  pay  back  his 
inoncy.  Here  again  the  request  is  repeated  that 
if  any  subscriber  shall  not  have  received  any  par- 
ticular number,  he  will  make  it  known,  and  he 
shall  be  forthwith  supplied. 


turely  as  to  its  qualities 

From  the  American  IVatchmaii' 
Mr.  Printer,  1  make  no  doubt  but  the  charita- 
hV  and  humane  object,  wliich  the  writer  hereof  has 
in  view  will  induce  you  to  give  tl>e.  following  an  inser 
tion  in  your  valuable  paper: 

I  have  a  child,  two  years  and  six  months  old, 
who  has  been  in  a  vtry  uncommon  degree  afllicted 
with  the  bowel  or  summer  complaint;  and  after  tryini- 
11  vain  the  various  prescriptions  of  the  physicians, ! 
was  advised  by  an  old  lady,  my  neighbour,  to  try  a 
tea,  made  of  the  inner  rind,  or  bark  of  the  black 
rak;  which  v/as  administered  to  the  child  in  the 
quantity  of  a  table  spnon  full  three  times  a  day ;  and 
which  lias  performed  a  perfect  cure  in  three  days. 
I  recommend  it  to  mothers  to  do  likewise.  Respect' 
fully,  A  MOTHER. 

N  B  The  tea  should  be  sweetened  with  a  little 
sui;ar. 


Wc  have  been  confidently  assured  from  the  most 
respectable  source,  and  desired  to  publish  the  fact, 
that  what  is  called  the  summer  compliant,  may  be 
cured  with  rrim  powder — a  tea-spoonful  pulverized, 
and  taken  with  a  little  water. — £(7.  Jim.  Farmer. 


To  Soutliern  Millers. 
Mr.  Editor — 1  have  heard  much  of  the  rapid 
grinding  of  mills  at  the  South,  and  should  be  pleased 
to  state,  through  the  medium  of  your  paper,  that  I 
can  grind  100  bushels  of  wheat  well,  in  12  hours, 
with  Town's  Patent  Water  Wheel,  carrying  one  pair 
light  fonr  font  stones,  with  one  foot  water  under  seven 
foot  head.  Will  any  Southern  mill  owner  inform  me 
how  much  better  he  can  do  ? 

A  VERMONT  MILLER. 

Boston   Palladium. 
We  understand,  that  thirty  bags  of  saintfiin,  (holy 
hay)  seed,  have  just  arrived  in  this  market  frojn 
France. 
m 


LAWLER  WHEAT. 
On  most  agricultural  subjects,  particularly  the  cul- 
tivation of  small  grain,  fev.  persons  have  it  in  their 
power  to  speak  with  more  confidence  and  accuracy 
than  Col.  Lloyd.  For,  to  say  nothing  of  his  well 
known  personal  industry,  and  his  habit  of  minute  ob- 
servation the  immense  extent  of  his  possessions 
throws  open  a  boundless  field  for  experiment.  His 
usual  crop  of  grain  per  aim.  is  upwards  of  20,000 
bushels.  Knowing  that  he  had  made  some  specific 
trials  of  the  Lawler  wheat,  of  which  so  much  was 
said  a  few  years  since  in  the  papers,  we  solicited  the 
favour  of  him  to  inform  us  what  he  had  observed  res 
pecting  it;  his  politeness,  has  enabled  us  to  lay  before 
the  readers  of  the  American  Farmer,h\%  letter,  which 
may  be  considered  conclusi\'e  as  to  its  properties  at 
least,  in  relation  to  this  district  of  country. 


CHILE  WHEAT. 

We  hope  in  a  short  time  to  gather,  from  various 
gentlemen,  the  result  of  experiments  made  with 
small  samples  of  the  Chile  Wheat.  It  has  been 
noticed  by  a  farmer  in  Virginia,  in  very  favourable 
terms — he  seems  to  consider  it  a  very  valuable  ac 
quisilion  to  our  stock  of  small  grain  ;  but  as  far  as 
we  have  heard  or  seen  the  fruit  of  small  quantities 
sowed  in  this  nciglibnurhnod,  the  rejult  is  not  so  en- 
couraging. It  seems  to  have  lest  its  colour,  and  the 
grains  are  not  so  plump,  and  thoroughly  filled,  as  the 
original  stock. 

The  very  late  period  at  which  it  was  sowed,  and 
the  dry  weath.:i',  about  the  time  of  ripening,  have 
been  unfa\ourable  to  a  fair  developement  of  its  pro 
perties.  In  the  extraordinary  tliiclness  and  soUdiiij  oj 
the  stidh,  it  is  very  remarkable,  giving  it,  peiliaps. 
the  power  of  more  effectually  resisting  the  attacks 
of  the  fly.    The  shape  of  the' head  is  altogether  sin 


DIED. 

At  Eddyville.  Ky.  June  2od,  1819  of  a  pulmonary 
complaint,  contracted  on  the  Canadian  frontiers.  Dr. 
HENRY  SKINNER,  late  a  surgeon  in  the  army  of 
the  U.  States,  in  the  34th  year  of  his  age.  His  loss 
is  much  regretted  by  his  friends  and  acquaintances 
not  only  on  account  of  his  skill  and  usefulness  as  a 
medical  character  but  on  account  of  his  patriotism, 
his  urbanity  and  manly  virtues.  He  was  the  compa- 
nion of  the  gallant  Croghan  in  the  memorable  de- 
fence of  Fort  Stephens,  at  Lower  Sandusky.  He  has 
1  ft  a  disconsolate  widow  and  two  children,  and  ; 
host  of  relatives  and  friends  to  mourn  his  early  death 
Kentucky  liefio-ter. 

[Dr.  Skinner  was  a  native  of  Calvert  county,  in 
Maryland — eldest  son  of  the  late  Frederick  Slcir.iwr, 
and  eldest  brother  of  the  Post  Master  of  Baltimore 
He  studied  physic  under  the  late  Dr.  John  Crawford, 
and  it  is  no  small  compliment  to  say,  what  may  be 
said  with  truth,  that  in  a  spirit  of  universal  philan- 
throphy  and  benevolence  of  heart,  he  resembled  his 
worthy  preceptor, 

He  maintaini  d  through  life,  a  course  of  un.spotted 
honour  and  integrity;  and  the  writer  of  this,  whm 
knew  him  thoroughly,  takes  consolation  from  the  re- 
llection,  that  he  died  with  that  feark  ss  cnmposurt 
and  dignity,  which  may  be  expected  from  those,  whf' 
in  ttieir  last  hour,  feel  that  their  part,  whether  hum 
ble  or  exalted,  has  been  well  performed,  and  that 
they  can  be  reproached  with  nothing  which  can  dis- 
honour their  name,  thei'  friends  or  their  country  ] 


THE  WIFE. 
In  giving  our  readers  the  exquisitely  fine  picture 
if  "  A  WIFE."  from  the  first  number  of  Geof- 
I'HKY  Crayton,  a  new  work  by  Mr.  Erving, 
we  are  perhaps  taking  an  unwarrantable  liberty 
with  the  holder  of  the  copy  right.  It  is.  however, 
apprehended,  that  it  may  serve  to  aid,  rather  than 
circnmscrilje  the  circulation  of  the  work,  otherwise 
we  should  not  have  taken  the  freedom  to  copy  so 
largely  from  it,  much  as  we  are  pleased  to  hold  up 


ire  no  individuals  in  the  whole  circle  of  society,  to 
whom  the  hardness  of  the  times  makes  a  more 
f  Tceable  appeal,  than  to  the  wives  of  our  bosoms, 
the  mothers  of  our  children,  our  partners  in  difficul- 
ties and  privations  — It  is  in  their  fortitude  and  re- 
signation, in  a  great  degree,  that  the  husband  must 
look  for  consolation  and  support- 

ACCOUNT  OF  TOPHAM,  THE  STRONG 

MAN. 
From  the  British  Review. 

We  learn  from  private  accounts,  well  atteste'^i 
that  Thmnas  Topham,  a  man  who  kept  a  public 
house  at  Islington,  performed  surprising  feats  of 
strength  ;  as  breaking  a  broomstick  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude,  by  striking  it  against  his  bare  arm  ;  lifting 
two  hogsheads  of  water  :  heaving  his  horst  over  the 
turnpike  gate  ;  carrying  the  beam  of  a  house  as  the 
solditi  does  his  firelock,  &c.  But,  however,  belief 
might  stagger,  she  soon  recovered  herself,  when  this 
secord  Sampson  appeared  at  Derby,  as  a  performer 
in  public,  at  a  shilling  each.  Upon  application  to 
.\lderman  Cooper,  for  leave  to  exhibit,  the  magis- 
trate was  surprised  at  the  feats  he  proposed  ;  and  as 
his  appearance  was  like  that  of  other  men,  he  re- 
quested him  to  strip,  that  he  might  examine  whe- 
ther he  was  made  like  them  ;  but  he  was  found  to 
be  extremely  muscular.  What  were  hollows  under 
the  arms  and  hams  of  others,  were  filled  with  liga- 
ments in  him. 

He  appeared  near  five  feet  ten,  turned  of  thirty, 

ell  made,  but  nothing  singular  ;  he  walked  with 
a  small  limp.  He  had  formerly  laid  a  wager,  the 
usual  decider  of  disputes,  that  three  hcrses  could  not 
draw  him  from  a  post  which  he  should  clasp  with 
his  feet ;  but  the  driver  giving  them  a  sudden  lash 
turned  them  aside,  and  the  unexpected  jerk  had 
broke  his  thigh. 

The  performances  of  this  wonderful  man,  in  whom 
were  united  the  strength  of  twelve,  were  rolling  up 
a  pewter  dish  of  scv^  pounds,  as  a  man  rolls  up  a 
sheet  of  paper — holding  a  pewter  quart  at  arm's 
length,  and  squeezing  the  sides  together  like  an  egg- 
shell— lifting  two  hundred  with  his  little  finger,  and 
Moving  it  gently  over  his  head.  The  bodies  he 
ouched  seemed  to  have  lost  their  gravitation.  He 
also  broke  a  rope  fastened  to  the  floor,  that  would 
sustain  twenty  hundred  weight — lifted  an  oak  table 
six  feet  kng  with  his  teeth,  though  half  a  hundred 
weight  v,'as  hung  to  the  extremity  ;  a  piece  of  lea- 
ther was  fixed  at  one  end  for  his  teeth  to  hold,  two 
of  the  feet  stood  upon  his  kees,  and  he  raised  the 
end  with  ihe  weight  higher  than  that  in  his  mouth 
— he  took  Mr.  Chambers,  vicar  of  all  saints,  who 
weighed  27  stone,  and  raised  him  with  one  hand — 
his  head  being  laid  on  one  chair,  and  his  feet  on  an- 
otlier  ;  fonr  people,  14  stone  each,  sat  upon  his  body, 
which  he  heaved  at  pleasure — he  struck  a  round  bar 
of  iron,  one  inch  diameter,  against  his  naked  arm, 
and  at  one  stroke  bent  it  like  a  bow.  Weakness  and 
feeling  seemed  fled  together. 

Being  a  master  of  music,  he  entertained  the  com- 
pany with  Jtad  Tom.  I  heard  him  sing  a  solo  to  the 
organ  in  St.  Warburgh's  Church  tlien  the  only  one  in 
Derby  ;  but  thougli  he  might  perform  with  judg- 
ment, yet  the  voice,  more  terrible  than  sweet,  scarce- 
ly seemed  human.  Though  of  a  pacific,  temper, 
and  with  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman,  yet  he 
was  liable  to  the  insults  of  the  rude.  The  hostler  at 
the  Virgil)  inn,  where  he  resided,  having  given  him 
disgust,  he  took  one  oi  the  kitchen  spits  from  the 
mantlepiece.  and  bent  it  round  his  neck  like  a  hand- 
kerchief; but  as  he  did  not  choose  to  tuck  the  end 
in  the  hostler's  bfsom,  the  cumbrous  ornament  ex- 
cited the  laugh  .of  the  company  till  he  condescend- 
ed to  untie  his  iron  cravi-.t.  Had  he  not  abounded 
with  good-nature,  the  mtn  might  have  been  in  fear 
for  the  safety  of  their  persons,  and  the  women  for 
that  of  their  pi  vter  s!i°Ivi-s,  as  he  could  instantly 
roll  up  both.— One  blow  with  his  fist  wt  uld  forever 
have  silenced  those  heroes  of  the  bear-garden,  John- 
son and  islei'.ijuza. 
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BEING   AN   ACCOUNT  OF    TIIK    FOOD  AND    PRODUCK 
OF    A    COW. 

Published  by   order  of  the    English    Board  of 
Agriculture. 

The  last  number  of  lliis  paper  contained  somi 
valuable  observations  on  the  construction  ani 
management  of  the  Dairy. 

If  this  subject  were  not  imperfectly  under- 
stood and  its  advantages  erroneously  apjireciated 
the  neighbourhood  of  this,  and  all  our  large  ci- 
ties, particularly  southern  ones,  would  abound, 
more  than  they  now  do,  in  small,  rich,  produc 
live  dairij  J'urms. 

The  advantages  of  land,  near  a  large  city,  mav 
perhaps  be  turned  to  greater  account,  and  en 
joyed  in  a  higher  degree,  bv  the  cullivaiion  ol 
artificial  grasses  and  the  making  of  butter,  than, 
perhaps,  by  any  other  mode  in  which  capital,  in- 
vested in  real  estate,  can  be  employed. 

He  who  lays  himself  out   for   bringing   these 
productions  to  market,  has  no  rivalry  to  encoun 
ter   from   a    distance.     Hay  is  too   bulky  to  br 
conveniently  transported    by   water,    or    sent    a 
great  distance  by  land,  and  there  are  some  decided 
advantages  in  favour  of  making  the  hay  \n\obnt 
ter.    The  cow  may  be  viewed  as  a  machine,  the 
hay  be  reckoned  as  the  raw  material,  and  the  but- 
ter as  the  manufacture,  ol   great  and  constant  de- 
mand.    But,  in  truth,  the  selling  of  hay  and  but 
ter  are  not  incompatible. 

The  proprietor  of  a  very  small  farm  near  town 
if  he  manage  with  industry  and  skill,   will  pro 
vide,  in  the  first  place    an   abundant   supply    of 
winter  food  ;  and,  keeping  as  many  cows  as  con 
venient,  tlie  surplus  of  artificial  grass,  not  eaten 
^nd   converted    into   butter    by    them,    may    be 
brown  into  the  tov/n  market.     Besides  the  heal 
hiness,  and  the  pleasure  of  a  rural  system,  where 
)f  the  dairy   is  the  chief  object ;  it  is  attended 
vith  one  eminent  superiority,  that  must  at  once 
trike  the  mind   of  the   redecting  inquirer.     He 
nusl  perceive,   that  the  moment    his  money  is 
nvested  in  cow  stock,  it  begins  to  yield  an  imme- 
Hate  interest,  by  its  dmble   return  of  butter  for 
he  market,  arid  manure  for  the  land. 

On  small  dairy  farms   at   least,  if  not  on  all 
thers,  the  cows  should  be  watered  in  the  yard, 
'possible;  and  there  ke/ii  u/i  and  fed,  frequent- 
f,  and  in  small  parcels.    They  may  be  then  con- 
eniently  milked,  three  times  a  day,  and  near  the 
lilk  house,  as  they  always  ought  to  be ;  the  ma 
ure  heap  will  be  thus  incessantly  accumulating 
lut  these  points  alone  would  justify  an  essay  of 
)Ur  columns,  if  we  had  room  and  leisure  to  pur 
tie  the  train  of  refiection  througli  which  a  litth 
onsideration  would  conduct  ;  whereas,  our  par 
cular  object  now  is,  to  introduce  to  our  readers 
le  following — Hi.nts  to  Daiuy  Faumeiis,  being 
1  ACCOUNT  of  the  Food  and   Puoduce  of    a 
ow,  authenticated  and  published  by  order  of  the 

OARD  OF  ACRICI.'LTUUE  OF  LoNDON,  in  181  1." 

£d.  A.  Farmer. 


ADVLK  .'  i^K.MEN  I  . 
The  manas;eiiieni  of  Cows,  reci.niniended  and 
pr.ictised    hv    Mr.  Cu/iMp,  of  Litoes  ni  Siism-x, 
has  been  attended  "itii  such  unron  n.i  n  succesv 
:is  to   jusiify  a  more   general  atteiition  than  fa' 
hitherto  been  paid  'o  it  ;  and  for  the  purpose  c; 
spreading  a   knowledge  of  the  piaitici,  it  wa- 
ipsolvcd  to  [)rii]i  tlit  information  tiansmitted  Iv, 
Mr.  Cramp,   in  such  a  form  as  nia\  reasonably 
be  expected  to  be  read   by  many  persons  utvic  - 
customed  to  expensive  worlis.     The   commimi 
cations  to   the  Board    of   Agriculture,   in  whirl 
these  Repoits  ol  Mr.  Cra^<p.  have  hitherto  beei 
printed,  are  intended  js  a  repositoiy  for  the  pit 
servation    of   important   papers;   but    it  has  ht 
come  too  expensive  tor  tlie  Lenerali  y  of  farnier- 
to  purchase,  however  desirous  they  might  be  ol 
consulting  it  ;  the   Board   h;s  theiefoie'tirdered 
these  Papers  to  be  collected  in  one  cheap  publi- 
cation. 

As  the  world  is  apt.  when  any  ibing  extraor- 
dinary comes  before  it,  to  doubt  the  authenticity 
of  facts,  it  is  proper  to  state,  the  sfe|js  that  weri 
taken  in  order  to  ascertain  the  accuracy  of  tiese 
Reports;  this  could  bt  done  oniy  by  ar)plicaiion 
o  such   persons  as  know  Mr.  Cramp,  and   have 
tiot   had    sufficient  opportunities,  not  only  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with    his  personal  cliaracter, 
but  also  of  observing   the    management    of  his 
Cow.     With  thi,  intention  the  Board  applitd  to 
the  Earl  of  Chichester,  who  acts  as  Magistrate, 
for  Sussex,  which  has   given  him   repeated    op 
portunities  of  remarking  Mr.   Champ's  conduct, 
asa  Keeper  of  the  House  of  Correction  at  Lewes 
His  Lordship  considers  him  as  one  of  the  most 
careful  and  accurate  of  men,  and  who  has  per 
formed  the  duties  of  that  difficult  office  with  sin 
gular  reputation  and  applause  ;  and  in  regard  to 
the  Cow  Reports,  his  Lordship  does  not  enter- 
tain the   smallest  doubt    of  their   accuracy,    av. 
opinion  which  induced  him  originally  to  recom 
mend  Mr.   Camp  to  the  attention  of  the  Board 
Mr.  John  Ellman,  of  Glynd,  who  resides  witli 
in  two  miles  of  Lewes,   has  known   Mr.  Craiip 
for  many  years ;  has  seen  every  particular  of  his 
management  many   times;    speaks  of  him   ii> 
terms  of  high   approbation,    and   as   one  whose 
character  stands  much  too  fair,  lo  permit  the 


-niallesi  suspicion  of  any  deception,  and  to.j  tdrc 
Uil  in  every  part  of  his  conduct,  to  render  any 
inaccuracy  probable.  Other  persons  who  have 
viewed  the  House  of  Correction  and  the  Cow, 
tve  been  equally  disposed  to  credit  these  ac- 
ounts 

The    method  of    freding  described  in   these 
■apers,  and  the  great  attention   paid  lo  the  act 
■  milking,  nurit  ui.iversal  imitation;  and  not- 
withstanding the   difficulty  which  may  be  found 
II  n.ay  places,   of  procuring   grains,  yet  it  is  to 
I'C  remembered,  that   Mr.   Cramp   has  pointed 
ii:t  substitutes  for   that  species  of  food,  which, 
111  his   op.nion,   would  be   equally  productive  of 
milk,    though   beyond    his  power  of  acquiring 
tln-m  in  so  peculiar  a  situation  as  his. 

Without  supposing,  that  all   the  Cows  in  the 
kingdom   could    possibly  be   managed   with   the 
ttention  here  describ.  d,  yet  it    is  fair   to  con- 
'  eive,  that  on  the  principles  herein  I;iid  down,  a 
great    impiovement    might    every    where   take 
place  ;  and  as  the  system  is  founded  upon  a  per- 
pttu:d  confinement  of  the  cows,  and  consequent- 
h  a   perpetual  increase   of  dung,  the  extension 
f  the  practice  would  not  only  cause  a  vast  aug- 
mentation of  dairy  produce,  but  be  felt  also  most 
essentially,  in  that  of  arable   land,  by  the  great 
increase  of  manure.     In  a  word,   the  Board  is 
extremely  anxious  that  the  practice  here  detail- 
ed, should  be  genet  ally  known,  and  they  cannot 
but  recommend  to  their  members,  to  take  every 
means  of  extending  it  ;  and    should  any  experi- 
ments be  made,  and  carefully  registered,  on  this 
interesting    object,  the   communication    to    the 
board  will  be  thankfully  received,  and   properly 
'attended  to. 

PRODUCE  OF  A  COW.— An  accomit  of  the  produce- 
of  Milk  and  Bvtter  from  a  Con\  the  p'-operty  of  IVit- 
liam  Cm  nip,  of  Jjeme's,iti  tlie  Covnty  of  Snsiiex,for  one 
season,  cnmmi-ncing  the  \st  day  of  Jla'y,  1805,  [that  be- 
ing (he  day  she  calved]  np  to  't/ie  id  day  of  April,  1806, 
a  space  of  48  iveeks  and  one  day. 

BUTTER. 


Total  value. 


o 

o 

^ 

(/! 

o 

^-1 

o  n. 
c  „ 

re 

qvj 

3  ii 

re 

O 

re 

From  the  1st  of  May  to  the  7tli,  kept  no  ac-  > 
count  ;    sold  the  calf  for  C 

From  8th  May  to  25th  June,         ... 
From  26th  June  to  10th  September, 
From  1  Ith  September  to  29tli  October, 
From  oOlh  October  to  3d  February,  1806,      - 
From  4lh  February  to  the  10th  March, 
From  1  Ith  March  to  24th  March, 
From  25th  March  to  2d  April,  left  of  milking, 


1     7     0 


7 

15 

105 

\s.e>d. 

7 

17 

6 

11 

14 

154 

1     6 

11 

8 

0 

7 

12   . 

84 

1     6 

6 

6 

0 

14 

10 

140 

1     6 

10 

10 

0 

5 

8 

40 

I     6 

3 

0 

0 

2 

7 

14 

1     6 

1 

1 

0 

1 

3 

O 

1     6 

0 

4 

6 

48        — 


Deduct  for  butter  sold  in  the  month  of  August  > 
for  Is,  4rf.  per  lb.  only,  for  three  weeks,      5 

Carrv  fnrwnrrl. 


540       —  l.i\    14     0 


0     7     0 
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From 


Brought  forward, 
Milk. 
Quarts  }ier  day. 


Sth  May  to  25lh  June, 
26th  June  to  10th  Sept. 
1  Ith  S-pt.  to  29th  O.t. 
oOthOct.  to  3cl  Feb.  1816, 
4th  Feb.  to  10th  Mai'ch, 
Uth  March  to  24th  March, 
25th  Match  to  2d  April, 


20 
18  J. 
16" 
12 
11 
9 


/.41  7  oTkeepbut  this  cow,  nor  have  I  had  any  other  sin.  e 
I  bought  her.  She  is  seven  years  old,  and  has 
had  five  calves  ;  has  been  in  my  possession  ic 
iwo  yea-s. 

Consumed  much  less  food  this  year  than  the 
year  before. 


Quart 

980 

1424 

785 

1176 

385 

126 

45 


4921 


The  milk  being  measured  when! 
milked  from  the  row,  there  must  V- 
be  deducted  for  cream,  J 

4381  quarts  of  skim-milk  at  Id.  per? 
quart,  J 

Madt  in  the  course  of  the  season,^ 
four  large  wagon-loads  of  dung,  (. 
thoroughly  rotten,  worth  15s.  ( 
per  load,  -' 


540 


18 


4381 
5      1 


3      0     0 


Total  expense,  as  below, 
Profit, 


62 
21 


12 
6 


/.41 


5    11 


} 


'] 


Rx lie  line. 
Grains  consumed  the  summer,   26 

weeks,  3i  lushcls    per  week, 

at  ^d  per  bushel 
Bran,  1  \  bushel  per  week,  at  8rf  per 

bushel, 
Winter  26  weeks,  grains  consumed 

8  busliels  per  week,  at  6rf  per 

bushel. 
Bran.  4  bushels  per  week,  at  8rf  per  ? 

bushel,  J 

56  lb.  of  hay  per  week,  at  5s  6rf  per^ 

cwt.  S 

Rent  of  the  land  whereon  were  raised  ? 

the  lucern,  clover,  carrots,  8cc.    $ 
To  the  wages  of  a  man  at  the  rate  of 

/.52.  pcrann.  supposing  him  to 

attend  ten  cows;  one  tenth  is 
Farrier,  for  thi-ee  drinks  at  the  time  > 

of  calving,  $ 


1   10     4 


1-6      0 


5     4     0 


11      6 


0    15      0 


4      0 


0     6     0 


Food  and  Treatment. 
Summer  season  fed  on  clover,  rye-grass,  lucern 
and  carrots,  three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  at  noon 
time  about  four  gallons  of  grains,  and  two  of  bran 
mixed  together  ;   always  observing  to  give  hei 
no  more  food  than  she  eats  up  clean.     Winter 
season  fed  with  hay,  bran,  and  grains,  mixed  a 
before  stated,  feeding  her  often,  viz.  five  or  six 
times  a  day,  as  I  see  proper,  giving  her  food  when 
milking;  keeping  the  manger  clean  when  she  is 
fed  with  grains ;  not  to  let  il  get  sour  ;  wash  her 
udder  at  milking  times  with  cold  water,  winie; 
and  Slimmer,     kever  tie  her  up;  lays  in  or  out 
as  she  likes  ;  particularly  careful  to  milk  her  re 
gularlyand  clean.    Milch  cows  are  often  spoiled 
for  want  of  patience  at  the  latter  end  of  milking 
them. 

One  man  would  attend  ten  cows  through  the 
year  (with  the  exception  of  an  assistant  at  niilkmu; 
times.)  Feeding  Milch  Cows  as  above  stated, 
ihey  will  at  all  times  be  in  good  condition  fit  for 
the  butcher,  if  an  accident  should  happen.  There 
will  be  no  ground  trampled  and  food  spoiled  by 
cattle  running  over  a  vnst  tract  of  land.  I  think 
cattle  may  be  fattened  by  the  same  mode  of  feed 
ing  with  much  advantage  ;  one  fourth  part  of  the 
land  would  feed  them,  a  great  quantity  of  manure 
be  made,  and  the  beasts  fatten  sooner.  Cattle  so 
fed,  have  nothing  to  do  but  fill  themselves  and  lie 
down  to  rest.  No  labouring  far  their  food.  I 
fattened  the  two  cows  I  had  before  tliis,  and  made 
tliem  very  good  meat  in  about  seven  weeks,  (I 
found  it  to  answer,  although  I  bought  the  food  at 
a  dear  rate,)  giving  them  a  little  ground  barley 
or  oats  mixed  with  the  grains  and  bran.  I  think 
cows  w'juld  nearly  double  (in  the  course  of  the 
season)  thtir  quantity  of  milk  and  butter  by  fol- 
owing  the  above  plan.  It  is  unnecessary  for  a 
cow  to  go  dry  long  before  she  calves.  The  thing 


/.21      6      2 

The  cow  was  fed  with  artificial  grasses  sown 
on  the  following  olats  of  ground  witliin  the  walls 
of  the  prison,  containing,  by  measurement,  as  fol- 
lows : 

No.  1 .  Sown  with  red  clover  and  rye-grass  0 


2. 


4. 
5. 
6. 


with  lucern, 

with    row-grass  and    white? 
clover,  > 

with  red  and  white  clover, 
with  lucern, 
with  carrots, 


R. 

p. 

0 

19 

0 

2 

0 

17 

0 

18 

0 

lOJ- 

0 

n 

1 

29 

The  above  crops  of  lucern  were  cut  four  times, 
and  the  clover  three  times  durisig  the  season, 
producing  (each  time)  good  crops.  Tlie  cow 
not  allowed  to  feed  on  the  grass  ground,  ()ut  cut 
and  gi\en  her  in  a  rack  in  her  hovel,  wliere  she 
has  a  plat  of  about  1 8  square  perches  to  range  in. 


will  tell  for  itself  When  her  milk  changes 
brackish,  she  should  then  be  dried  otf ;  that,  may 
be,  in  three,  four,  or  five  weeks  before  she  calves, 
Milch  Cows  seldom  go  dry  before,  unless  it  is 

n.ni  neglect,  poverty,  sickness,  or  bad  milking. 

Let  the  milkstand  twr  days  in  summer,  and  three 

'ays  in  winter,  before   it   is  skimmed.     I    have 

tated  no  more  ihan  one  penny  per  quart  for  skim 
milk,  but  I  am  informed,  it  sells  in  the  town  of 
Lewes,  for  three  half  pence,  it  being  worth  one 
penny  to  put  in  the  hog  tub.  I  fattened  two  hogs 
in  the  summer  with  no  other  food  than  skim  milk 
lUd  giaiiis,  maUiiig  them  very  good  meat,  weigh- 
ing 16  or  18  stone  e-dch,  at  8!b.  per  stone.   Where 

ows  are  kept  in  this  way,  hogs  should  be  kept, 
as  the  milk  wiil  be  (in  the  summer  time)  thick 
.Hid  sour,  and  fi  ior  nothing  else  but  hogs  the 
people  of  this  country  making  no  use  of  it  as 
food. 

The  fotloiving  is  the  jiedigree  of  the  cow  m 

que-itiun.,  ivhich  Z  received  from  Mr.  Holman, 

a  res]ieclable  Farmer  at  Bentley^  i7i  the  Coun- 

tu  of  Su a. lejc 

The  cow  belonging  to  Mr.  Cramp,  was  bred 
by  John  Holman  (my  father)  at  Beniley,in  Fram- 
field  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  from  a  Sussex- 
bred  cow  also  bred  by  John  Holman,  on  the  same 
farm  ;  she  was  got  by  a  bull  bred  by  Mr.  Col- 
gate, at  Hampstead-farm,  in  Framfield  aforesaid; 
the  father  of  which  bull  was  also  bred  by  Mr. 
Colgate,  for  which  he  obtained  a  prize-cup  at 
Petworth,  on  the  20th  day  of  November,  1796. 
She  «as  calved  in  March  1799. 

(Witness.)  Thomas  Holman. 

Lewes,  JMarch,  1806. 

N.  B.  My  cow  calved  19th  day  of  April ;  the 
calf  is  in  very  fair  condition  ;  the  cow,  having 
been  dry  for  seventeen  days  only,  was  taken  bad 
with  the  yellows  at  the  very  time  of  calving  ;  but 
is  now  recovered,  and  going  on  very  well.  The 
calf  sold  at  twelve  days  old,  for  \l.  10s. 

William  Cramp, 
Keeper  of  Lewes'  House 

Lewes,  May  \Olh,  1806.       of  Correction. 


The   Second    Year's    Jccount,  commencing  the  19 th  Day  of  J/iril,  \806,  {that  being  the  day  on 
which  she  calved,)  uji  to  the  27th  Day  of  Feb.  1807,  a  sfiace  of  time  o/45  weeks. 

BUTTER. 


v. 

^ 

,o 

w 

o 

c 

-a~ 

o 

C  D 

o  ~ 

.0^ 

2.^ 

3  ^ 

<! 

*  TJ 

C-Z3 

« 

a> 

From  the  1 9lh  of  April  to  the  2d  of  May,  ? 

gave  no  milk  but  what  the  calf  sucked,  5 
From  the  3d  May  to  the  23  May, 
From  the  24th  May  to  the  6ih  June, 
From  the  7th  June  to  the  3d  October, 
From  the  4th  of  October  to  the  12lh  Dec. 
From  the  13th  Dec.  to  the  6th  February  1807, 
From  the  7th  February  to  the  2nh  February  | 

left  off  milking, 


Total  Value 


3 

10 

30 

Is. 

4./. 

2 

2 

0 

2 

10} 

21 

4 

1 

8 

0 

17 

12 

204 

5 

14 

9 

0 

10 

I'Jf 

105 

6 

7 

17 

6 

8 

9 

72 

6 

5 

8 

0 

3 

6 

18 

I 

5 

I 

7 

0 

45 


—        450         — 


Carry  forward, 


32     9 
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li  .  .    ward    /.32 

Mtlk. 

Qmirts  per  day. 
From  3d  May  to  23d  May  u" 

2Slh  May  to  6tli  June,  14 
7tli  June  to  od  October,  16 
4tli  Oct.  to  12lh  Dec.  14 
I3tl)  Dec.  to  6'li  Feb.  11 
7th  Feb.  to  27tli  Feb.        9 

4137 
The  milk  being  measured  when  Milk"] 
cd  from  the  cow,  there  must  be  de-  >  450 
ducted  lor  cream,  J 

3687 


15     7     3 


36»7  quaiti  nt  M.im  milk,  ai  id  perT 
quart,  comis  to  J 

Sold  the  calf  for  1    lo     0 

Value  of  manure,  4  large  wagon-loads,  3     0     0 


Totai  expense. 

Profit, 


52 
21 


6 
10 


30   16      1 


Exfiensc. 

The  same  as  in  ray  last  year's  return,     21     6  2 

*  An  additional  expense  for  farriering,     0     4  6 


/.21    10  8 


The  Third  Year's  Jccount,  commencing  the  6th    datj  of  A/iril,  1807,  {that  being   the  day  she 
calved,)  u/i  to  the  14//;  day  of  AfirU,   1808.  a  s/iace  of  time  of  51  weeks  a7idfour  days. 

BUTTER. 


From  the  6ih  day  of  April  to  the  20ih  April, 
From  tilt  21st  April  to  the  Isi  June, 
From  the  2d  June  to  the  Sih  October, 
From  the  6tli  October  to  the  30th  Nov. 
From  tlie  1st  Dec.  to  the  8th  Feb.  1808, 
From  tiie  yth  February  to  the  14th  March, 
F'rom  15th  March  to  4th  Feb.  left  off  milking 


Deduct  for  280  lbs.   butter,  sold  at   Is.  -id.  per 
pound  01. Jy,  .... 

Carry  forward, 

Brought  forward,  1.49 

Qts.  pr.  day.  Milk. 
From  6t!i  April  to  20ih  April,    8     112 
21st  April  to  1st  June  22     924 

2d  June  lo  5rh  Oct.  20  2520 

6th  Oct.  to  the  30th  Nov.     15     840 
1st.  Dec.  lo  the  Sth  Feb.       13 
9th  Feb   to  the  14th  Mch,    10 
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Total  Value 

2 

6 

12 

\s   bd 

0   18     0 

6 

18 

108 

1      6 

8     2     0 

18 

16 

288 

1      6 

21    12     0 

8 

13 

104 

1      6 

7   16     0 

10 

11 

110 

1      6 

8      5     0 

5 

8 

40 

1      6 

3     0     0 

2 

1-2    5 

13 

1      6 

0    19      6 

51 

1-2  — 

675 

.^ 

50    12     6 

1     3     4 


/.49 
£jc/tense. 


9     2 


15th  Mch.  to  4th  April, 


910 
350 
126 


5782 


'! 


The   milk  being  measured 
when    n'ilked    fiom    t 
cow,  there  must  be  deduct- 
ed for  cream, 

5107  quarts  of  skim-milk,  at  Id  per 
quart,  ... 

Value  of  dung  made  this  season, 

Sold  my  calf  at  1 4  days  old,  for 


Total  expense, 
Profit, 


675 


5  107 


21 

5 

7 

3 

0 

0 

2 

12 

6 

76 

7 

3 

24 

14 

2 

51  i; 


*  Having  been  taken  ill  with  the  yellows  ai 
the  time  of  her  calving,  she  required  the  assist- 
ance of  a  farrier  for  tliree  weeks.      The  com- 
plaint fell  into  the  udder,  and  was,  no  doubt,  tlic  long,  by  three  weeks  and  one  day,  as  she  was  the 
cause  of  her  not  giving  so  great  a  quantity  of  former  season. 


Expense,  as  in  my  last  year's  return. 

An  additional  expense  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rise  in  price  of  grains 
and  pollaud, 

Ditto  for  10  sucks  of  malt  dust,  at  2s 
6rf  per  sack. 

To  the  farrier,  for  five  drinks  at  the 
time  of  calving,         ... 


21      6     2 


1    10 


0   12 


0 


/.24   14     2 

milk  as  she  did  the  season  before.  This  com- 
plaint was  very  general  amongst  milch-cows 
that  spring  in  this  neighbourhood;  many  cow^ 
totally  lost  their  milk,  and  some  died  ot  the  dis- 
ease. I  have  stated  this,  because  many  persons 
have  asserted  1  ruined  my  cow's  constitution  by 
milking  her  so  long  ;  and  that  she  would  never 
be  the  same  again.  The  produce  of  milk  was 
not  so  nmch  as  last  season  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt, 
that  this  was  in  consequence  of  the  complaint, 
and  not  from  any  other  cause  whatever.  The 
produce  of  butter  this  season,  proves  her  milk  tcj 
liave  been  equally  as  rich  as  it  was  the  formei 
season;  the  quantity  of  butter  being  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  milk.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  first  fortnight  she  gave  no  milk  but  wha 
the  calf  sucked  ;  and  that  she  was  not  milked  si 


On  (rial,  I  found  malt  dust  to  b  serviceable 
to  my  cow,  giving  her  about  a  double  handlu!  at 
a  time,  mixed  witf  the  grains  and  pollard.  I 
would  not  recomn.end  a  (greater  quantity. 

It  may  be  comi'lained  by  soma,  that  they  can- 
not get  graiiis  to  feed  their  milch  cows  with  ; 
that  ditTiculty  can  be  removed  by  potatoes,  as  a 
substitute ;  grinf'ing  them  in  a  common  apple 
mill,  or  pounding  them  in  a  trough.  Then  mix 
the  pollard  with  them,  as  recommended  in  my 
[first  report.  Potatoes  are  a  very  fine  food  for 
milch  cows. 

My  cow  calved  the  23d  of  April ;  has  a  very 
fine  calf,  is  in  good  condition,  and  goin^  on  as 
well  as  usual.  Wm.  Crajip. 

Lewis,  May  6,  1818. 

(f'oj'  Fourth  Year's  account,  see   page  148.) 

J^ote. — Tl  ere  has  been  a  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  some  peoi.le,  that  I  have  overrated  my  skim 
milk,  at  one  .lenny  per  quart.  According  to  the 
price  of  foot'  in  this  part  of  the  country  where  I 
reside,  I  an  still  in  the  same  opinion,  that  skim 
milk,  at  one  penny  per  quart,  is  cheaper  than 
any  other  fo id  I  can  buy  to  feed  niy  pigs,  ground 
corn  not  b>,ing  sold  for  some  years  past  at  less 
than  is  6d  or  Ss  per  bushel,  weighing  about  36 
lbs.  When  I  oppose  sixty  quarts  of  milk  to  a 
bushel  of  such  food,  I  am  fully  convinced  it  would 
do  more  than  the  bushel  of  corn.  I  do  not  he- 
sitate to  say,  I  think  sixty  quarts  of  skim  milk 
equal  to  a  bushel  of  such  corn,  if  bought  at  3s 
6rf  per  busiiel.— No  doubt,  in  that  part  of  the 
country  wh;  re  corn  can  be  bought  for  2s  or  2s 
6d  per  bushel,  skim  milk  would  there  be  of  less 
value ;  but  I  have  stated  my  price  suitable  to 
hat  part  of  England  where  I  am  a  resident. 
Gentlemen  wiio  live  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales, 
and  in  the  cheaper  parts  of  England,  will  no 
doubt,  think  skim  milk  very  dear  at  one  penny 
per  quart  ;  I  liave  seen  it  sold  four  quarts  a  pen- 
ny in  Ireland. 

In  managing  Milch  Cows  after  the  manner  I 
have  described,  difliculties  may  arise  in  the  opin- 
ion of  many  people,  but  I  think  there  are  few 
difficulties  but  what  might  be  remedied.  If 
grains  cannot  be  had,  there  is  no  laud  but  will 
produce  potatoes,  and  they  are  an  excellent  sub- 
tilute  tor  grains,  pounded  in  a  trough,  or  ground 
tn  a  common  apph-  mill,  and  then  mixed  with 
bran.  Bran  also  would  be  a  good  substitute  for 
grains,  wetting  it  to  he  same  state  as  grains,  and 
then  mix  a  little  gro  ind  oats  or  mall  dust  to  se- 
parate it.  Milch  coMs  may  be  fed  with  turnips 
ind  cibbages,  provided  proper  altcnlion  be  paid 
n  doing  it.  One  meal  a  day  of  turnips  or  cab- 
bages, will  not  affect  the  milk,  provirU-d  care  be 
taken,  and  not  give  them  any  rotten  or  withered 
leaves.  One  rotten  turnip  or  cabbage,  would  do 
more  injury  to  milk  and  butter,  than  a  cart  load 
f  sweet  sound  food.  I  have  often  given  my 
Cow  cabbas;e.  without  any  ill  effects  whatever. 
I  have  sown  rye,  and  tares,  which  I  find  to  an- 
svyer,  they  will  come  rather  sooner  thrji  lucern, 

sown  the  first  week  in  Sep'ember.  One  i;al- 
on  of  rye,  is  suflicient  to  miy.  with  a  bushel  of 
tares.  If  the  rye  be  sown  too  thick  it  will  over- 
power the  tarcsi  and  injure  them  but  sown  mo- 
derately thin,  it  will  support  tin  rires  and  keep 
them  from  the  ground.  I  have  sown  oats  and 
red  clover,  and  cut  the  oats  beiore  they  came 
out  in  ear;  the  oats  will  shoot  up  again,  (if  cut 
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b(,n)'.  iiiey  di-e  in  the  full  tar.)  and  the  clover 
grow  up  with  them,  and  produce  a  t^ooi  secoDil 
crop,  the  clover  will  be  in  full  perfection  th. 
spring  follo'ving.  After  the  crop  of  rye  and 
Lares  come  off,  lucern  m^y  be  sown,  and  it  will 
1)6  fit  to  cut  once  tlie  snme  summer,  but  no  latt 
th.xn  the  middle  of  October.  The  lucern  will 
be  in  full  cultivation  next  summer,  and  will  pro- 
duce tour  cuitin,<s  tlie  season.  Lucern  siiouhl 
bo  cut  before  it  ^;ro  ••  s  h  nd  and  sticky,  or  it  ad- 
mils  w  jste,  and  it  loses  mueli  of  its  goodness. 

Dailies  of  any  size  could  lie  managed  alter 
the  maTiner  which  I  have  laid  down,  in  m  )at  of 
its  rules  ;  a  dairy  of  ten  cows  would  require  a 
phit  of  ground  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre  to 
range  in  ;  twenty  cows,  half  or  three  qoarlers  of 
an  acre;  and  so  in  prooMition  to  the  number. 
No  land  but  will  grow  artificial  glasses,  and  ve- 
getables ;  and,  no  doubt,  it  would  answer  even  to 
cut  the  naiui  al  grasses  and  feed  them.  Tue  ob- 
ject is  the  great  savi[ig,  for  less  than  half  the 
land  Would  maintain  them.  The  cattle  produce 
(in  geiierul)  nearly  double  the  quantity  of  milk 
and  butter,  and  a  gi  eat  quatnitv  of  manure  m.ide. 
■\Vhcre  cattle  are  kept  in    his  manner,  the  dung 


should  b>'  gat  iered  up  every  day  an  i  throwain 
()  a  heap.       The  land  to  be  cut  should  be  iha 
vhich  lies  nearest  to  the  yard  where  the  catt!. 
re  confined,  in  order  to  save  carriage.     Wher 
vlilch  Cows  are  allowed  'o  range  aljroad  for  tliei 
f  lod.  they  will  never  ■  reduce  that  quantity  of  mil  k 
hit   they  will   when   confined,  let   their  food  be 
ver  so  plenty  ;   when  they  are  not  hungry,  they 
will  be  searching  after  the  sweetest  spots  of  her 
bage   and   i  hereby   deprive    themselves  of  rest. 
Cittle,  when    hand  fed,   will  seldom  refuse  any 
sort  of  food,  if  propt  rlv  attended,   and    no   part 
of  this  countiy  need  be  at  a  loss  for  provisionsK 
feed  them.       Where  grains   and   pollard  cannot 
lie    liad,  Milcii  Cows   snould    have  a  little  niee 
hay  [not  ueateti]  once  a  day,  to  keep  them  in  a 
proper    state    otherwise    all   green    food    would 
make  them  too   loose.      Often  changing  food  is 
good  fir  Mdeh  Cows.      I  seldotii  give  my  Cow 
two  sorts  oi  food  following.     I  cannot  be  at  a  loss 
where  there  is  so  gieat  a  variety  to  be  had,  viz 
rye   and     ares,    lucern,    cinquefoil,   trefoil,  cow 
grass,  clovers,  natural  grass,  green  oats,  carrots 
rabbage,  turnips,  grains,  bran,  pollard,  hay,  Sec 
&c. 


The  Four'h   year^    Account,  commencing   the  2  id  Day  of  Jfiril,  1808,  (t/iat  being    the   day  she 


calved,)  u/i  to  the  I3th  day  of  February. 


i8(  9,  a  space  of  time  of  42  Weeks  and  three  Days. 
BUTTER. 


From  the  23d  April  to  the  9th  May, 
From  the  10th  May  to  the  6th  June, 
From  the  7th  June  to  the  5th  September, 
From  the  6th  Sept.  to  the  7th  November, 
From  the  8th  Nov.  to  the  2d  Jan.  1809, 
From  the  3d  January  to  the  16th  January, 
From  the  17th  January  to  the  23d  January, 
From  the  24th  January  to  the  30th  January, 
From  the  31st  January  to  the  6th  February, 
From  the  7th  February  to  the  13th  Feb.  i 
left  off  milking,         ... 
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Deduct  for  80  lb.  of  butter,  sold  at  Is.  Ad 
per  pound  only, 


1 


42  1-2  —      466 


19 
U 


Cari'y  forward, 
Brought  forward,  /.34 

Milk. 
Quarts  fier  day.    Quarts. 
From  23d  April  to  9th  .May,  3       51 
10th  May  to  6Lh  June 
7th  June  to  5th  Sept. 
6th  Sept.  to  7th  Nov. 
8th  Nov.  to  2d  Jan. 
3d  Jan.  to  16th  Jan. 
17th  Jan.  to  23d  Jan. 
24th  Jan.  to  30th  Jan. 
31st  Jan.  to  6th  Feb. 
7th  Feb.  to  13th  Feb.; 
left  off  milkiiig,        [ 


/.34  5     0 


5     0 


20 

560 

18 

1638 

16 

1008 

!2 

672 

9 

126 

8 

56 

7 

49 

6 

42 

2  1- 


The  milk  being  measured  when  "J 
milked  fiom  the  cow,  there  must  ^ 
be  deducted  for  cream,  J 


3753  quarts  of  skim-niilk,  at  \d.  per 

quart,         .... 
Value  of  dung  made  this  season, 
Sold  the  calf  at  seventeen  days  old, 
for  -  -  - 


15 
3 


12 

0 


1    16     0 


Expense  as  in  my  last  year's  report, 
Profit, 


54 
21 


13 

14 


/.29    19      1 


466 


3733 


The  Dairy. — Without  proper  attention  to  this 
part  much  loss  and  damage  would  ensue.  The 
vessels  that  keep  the  milk  should  be  carefully 
attended  to  in  cleaning  ;  if  the  acid  of  the  milk 
is  not  scalded  out  clean,  it  will  do  much  injury 
to  the  fresh  milk,  and  make  the  butler  hot  and 
bitter.     I  have  my  milk  pans  boiled  two  or  three 


hours;  merely    putting  a   little    scalding   water 
into  a  pan  to  cleati  it,  is  not  suflicient,  the  acid  of 
the  milk  will  penetrate  into  the  vessel,  and  can- 
not be  got  out  by  a  little    hot  water.     It  is  the 
jpinioii  of  many   people,  that  if  the  cream  is  not 
akeii  off   whilst  the    milk    is  sweet,  the   butter 
cannot  be  good.      But  I   am  convinced  that  is  a 
Very  wrong  notion  ;  milk  should  stand  as  long  as 
it  is   sound   before   it   is  skimmed,  to  make  the 
most  Inr  butter.      When  cheese  is  made,  it  must, 
be  skimmed  whilst   it  is  swett;  but  to   say  how 
long   milk  shijuld  stand  before  the  cream  be  ta- 
ken off,  is  not  in  my  power  ;  it  depends  much 
unoii  the  weather,  for  that  has  the  ruling  of  milk 
in  a  great  measure.     In  cold  weather,  milk  may 
stand  three,    four,    five,  or  six  days  behire    it  is 
skimmed  ;  but  in  hot,  close,  or  thundering  wea- 
ther, perhaps  not  twenty-lour  hours,    fhe  cream 
ill  keep  best  en  the  m. Ik.  as  long  as  the  milk  is 
sound  and  will   be  adding   in  quantity  ;  by  milk 
'leing  sound,   I    mean  the   cream  should  not   be 
left  on  till  tilt  milk  gets  putrid  ;  the  cream  will 
show   that   by    changing    spotty.       The   sooner 
cream  is  churned  into  butter  after  it  is  taki  n  off 
the  milk,  the  better:   I  churn  twice  a  week  with 
one   cow.       In   summer,  the  cliurn    should    be 
made  as  cold  as  possilile  when  the  cream  is  put 
in  to  be  churned,  and  in  cold  weather  quite  the 
contrary,  by  putting  boiling  waier  into  the  churn 
to  make  it  warm.     I  believe  most   people  wash 
their  butter  with  plain  water  fo  o-f  ""•  '"-e  but- 
ter milk,  but  that  will  not  answer  so  well  as  salt 
and  water.       If  the   butter  milk  is  not  got  out 
clean,  the  butter  will  not  keep  many  days  good 
(as  fresh  butter)  it  will  turn  biiter  and  sour. 

My  Cow  calved  the  3d  of  April,  has  got  two 
very  fine  calves,  is  in  good  condition,  and  promi- 
sing to  do  eijual  to  any  former  season.  She  is 
ten  years  old  last  March  [now  past,J  and  has 
been  in  my  possession  five  years. 

W.  Cramp. 
Leives,  Afiril  26,  1809. 

{For  Fifth  Year's  Account  see  fiagc  149.) 

The  management  of  a  large  dairy,  (after  the 
plan  which  I  have  laid  down,)  may  be  attended 
loin  most  of  its  rules.  Grains  seem  to  be  the 
greatest  obstacle.  I  will  suppose  they  are  not  to  be 
had  at  all ;  seven  months  in  the  year  they  are  not 
wanted,  as  every  kind  of  artificial  food  can  be  had 
in  great  plenty,  giving  a  little  sweet  hay  once  a 
day,  to  keep  them  in  a  regular  state.  In  the 
winter  time  there  may  be  provided  turnips,  cab- 
bages, and  potatoes,  the  two  former  will  no  ways 
affect  the  milk  and  butter,  if  given  moderately 
twice  a    day :  carefully    avoiding    giving   them 

otten  and  withered  leaves,  and  giving  them 
plenty  of  sweet  green  saved  hay,   they  will,  (no 

oubt)  do  much  better  than  ranging  abroad  in 
the  cold,  hungry  fields,  labouring  and  fatiguing- 
themselves  for  food,  injuring  the  land,  and  there- 
by occasioning  great  loss  of  manure.  About  SO 
acres  of  land*  would  be  stifficient  to  produce 
food  enough  for  40  dairy  cows  (if  properly  ma- 
naged,) including  for  hay  ;  where,  in  the  com- 
mon mode  of  feeding,  twice  that  number  of 
acres  would  not  do,  and  they  would  not  produce 
above  half  the  quantity  of  milk  and  butter.  I 
think  sailing  hay,  when  made  into   a    rick  for 


*  Something  more  or  less  :  much  depends  on 
the  quality  of  the  land,  and  management. 
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nilch  cow^,  Would  answer  a  yoocl  p.irpose.  ll 
iait  could  be  Iwd  reasonably,  about  20  lbs.  to  a 
on  of  hay,  shaken  lej^ularly  ovei-  every  layer  by 
he  makers  of  the  rick,  would  cause  thirst,  and 
hereby  increase  milk.  The  qu.iiitity  of  food 
nilch  cows  will  conMime,  is  not  easy  to  ascer- 
ain;  they  should  have  sufficient,  but  not  to  com 
nit  waste.  Cattle  should  not  be  over  led,  so  as 
o  be  surfeited  ;  Utile  at  a  time,  and  they  will  eat 
heir  food  clean.  I  feed  my  cow  sis  or  seven 
lines  a  day. 

In  my  siatement  this  season,  1  have  given  no 
ccouiit  of  milk  fui  ilier  than  up  to  the  7tl)  May, 
Ithouijh  sIr-  was  milked  up  to  the  day  before 
le  Calvi-d  [ihe  would  not  ga  dry;)  but  the 
lilk  bein^  brackisn,  was  fit  lor  no  use  but  the 
oijs.  I  do  not  perceive  the  least  injury,  she  had 
jstaincd  by  it;  ner  milk  came  witli  the  calves, 
nd  as  soon,  and  as  plentiful,  as  if  she  had  been 
ry  for  two  munth-i  and  her  calves  in  good  and 


11(111  forihe  daily  as  in  any  former  season.  It  wii 
be  observed,  my  Cow  produced  a  greater  quaii 
lity  of  milk  this  season  than  any  former  one,  bu' 
not  a  greater  quantity  of  butter  ;  that  I  cannot 
account  tor  ;  ii  may  be,  the  having  twins  ;  na 
uirc  ordered  it  so,  that  they  migiit  be  sufficieni- 
Iv  supplied.  It  will  be  also  observed,  she  pro 
duced  a  great  quantity  of  milk,  besides  what  th< 
calves  sucked  ;  and  why  not  make  butter  ?  Thi 
trial  was  made,  but  in  vain  !  the  cream  produced 
was  small  in  quantity,  and  poor;  and  every  trial 
made  to  make  it  into  butter,  for  many  hours,  was 
to  no  purpose.  This  strange  circumstance  I  am 
quite  at  a  ioss  to  account  for,  as  I  always  milked 
her  myself,  sometimes  before  the  calves,  and  at 
other  times  atU;r,  but  the  milk  I  got,  produced 
no  cream  sufficient  in  quality  to  make  butter.— 
Query.  Could  tlie  cow  have  a  power  of  with- 
holding the  cream  part  of  her  milk  from  me  ; 
or  could  the  calves  have  an  art  of  sucking  it  ? 
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isty  condition.     She  is  now  in  as  great  perfei  - 
Vie  Fifth    Year's  Account,  cotntnencing  the  2d   Day    of  Afiril,    1809    {that   being   the   Day  she 
calved)  up.  to  the  8th  Day  of  May,  18  10,  a  afiace  of  time  of  57  Weeks. 

BUTTER. 


Total  Value. 


'win  calves  at  9  weeks  old,  sold  for  six  guineas  each.    9        —      —        —  12   12    0 

rom  the  6th  June  to  the  3d  July, 

rom  the  4ih  July  to  the  18th  September, 

rom  the  I9th  Se|)temher  to  the  13th  November, 

rom  the  Uh  November  to  the  25th  December, 

rom  the  26th  December  to  the  26th  February,  IR 10, 

rom  the  27>h  February  to  the  23d  April, 

rom  the  24th  of  April  to  the  30th  April, 

rom  the  Isi  May  to  the  7th  May,  left  off  milking. 


c 

arry  forwart 

> 

Brought  forward, 

/. 

Milk 

Quarts  fi.  day. 

Quart. 

•om  6tl)  June  1(j  3 

I  July, 

24 

672 

0  the  '8tU  Se|)!e 

Tiber, 

22 

1694 

13th  Nov   mber, 

18 

1008 

25tli  December, 

14 

588 

26th  Feb.  1810, 

12 

756 

23d  Auril, 

10 

560 

3i)th  A;iiil, 

8 

56 

7th  May, 

5 

35 

3     0 


he  milk  being  measured  when 
milked  tioiii  the  cow,  there 
must  be  deducted  tor  cream     594 

Total,  4775 

75  quarts  of  skini-milk,  at  \d.  per 
quart,         .... 

ilue  ofnfiv  milk,  e.rrlu.'.ive  of  what 
the  calves  sucked. 

cm  3d  April  to  9th  April, 
10  quarts  per  day — 70 
quarts,  at  3cf  per  quart,     0   17     6 


4 

17 

68 

1*  6c/ 

5 

2 

0 

U 

16 

176 

1     6 

13 

4 

0 

8 

14 

112 

1      6 

8 

8 

0 

6 

12 

72 

1      6 

5 

8 

0 

9 

10 

90 

1      6 

6 

15 

0 

8 

8 

64 

1      6 

4 

16 

6 

1 

7 

7 

1      6 

0 

10 

6 

1 

5 

5 

1      6 

0 

7 

G 

57 

594 

57 

3 

0 

/.S7 

3 

0 

H-ou 

eht  un, 

0    17      6 

1    8     0 


1     0 


I'o  23d  April,  8  quarts  per 
day  112  quarts,  at  3rf  per 
quart. 

To  7th  May,  6  quarts  per 
day,  84  quarts,  at  Zd  per 
quar',  -  -        1 

To  2 1st  May,  4  quarts  per 
day,  56  quarts  at  M  per 
quart,  -  0   14     0 

To  4th  June,  3  quarts  per 
day,  42  quarts  at  3rf  per 
quart,  .  -  0   10     6 


V^alue  of  dung  made  this  season, 


11 
0 


19   17   11 


84    11    11 
Expense  deducted  as  in  last  year's  re- 
port, -  .  .  24   14     2 


Profit, 


-     /.59    17     9 


My  Cow  calved  the  "0th  of  April,  had  a  very 
fine  calf;  milked  her  till  she  calved;  her  milk 
was  brackish  for  a  month,  and  fit  for  no  use  but 
the  hogs;  she  th(;n  springed  very  quick,  and  her 


milk  became  perfectly  sweet  and  good  for  a 
week  before  she  calved,  and  fit  for  any  use  what- 
ever;  a  very  clear  proof  of  the  high  perfection 
she  was  in  ;  and  since  I  parted  with  the  calf,  I 
nave  niade  16ibs.  of  butler  per  week,  and  am 
low  in  tne  act  of  doin.^  so.  For  my  part,  I  re- 
|uiie  no  other  proof  than  what  I  nave  experi- 
enced, to  convince  me  of  the  great  advantage  of 
teeding  cattle  after  the  plan  1  have  laid  down. 
-Vlasters  and  mistresses  who  undertake  to  do 
tiicir  own  work,  will  soon  find  the  advantage 
arising  from  this  mode  of  treatment ;  and  if  put 
into  the  hands  of  servants,  there  is  no  difficulty 
whatever, — a  simple  person  may  perform  all, 
with  the  attention  of  their  master  and  mistress  in 
the  beginning,  to  c<,nvince  them  of  liie  truth. — 
There  is  generally  so.ne  trouble  in  forming  any 
new  mode  that  is  a  pu.)lic  benefit,  and  likewise 
in  laying  aside  an  old  one,  let  it  be  ever  so  bad. 
VVlLLiA.M  CR  VMP, 
Keeper  of  Lewes  House  of  Correction. 
Lewes,  June  20,    18l  1. 

iCP  For  these  Accounts,  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture voted  Mr.  Ckamp  their  Honorary  Silver 

Medal. 

The  Sixth  Year's  Account,  commencing  the  30;A 
day  of  May,  1810,  [that  being  'he  day  she  cal- 
ved] tifi  to  the  20''.'   day    of  March,    1811,  a 
s/iace  of  time  of  i2  weeks  and  one  day. 
BUTTER. 

•ri '-r',  i-ri  Ti  "^  fri  Ti -Ti 
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Brought  forward 

Milk. 

Quails  pel'  day. 

Milk-. 

From  30th  May  to  19ih 

June,  ...          10 

210 

From  20th  June  to  4th 

September,  .          .         20 

1540 

From  5ih  Sept.  to  14th 

November,          •  .          18 

1260 

From  15th  Nov.  to  12th 

December,             .          14 

672 

From  13th  Dec.  to   19th 

Jan.  1811,     .         .          12 

480 

From  lOih  to  30th  Jan.     10 

210 

From  31st  Jan.  to  20th 

February,    .         .            8 

168 

From  21st  Feb.  to  20ih 

aiarch,         .         .           4 

80 

The  milk  being  measured  when 
milked  f'oni  t.e  cow,  there 
must  be  deducted  for  cream, 


4135  quarts  of  skim-milk,  at  U/.  per 

quart,       ..... 
Value  of  dung  made  this  season, 
Sold  the  calf  at  10  days  old, 


Expense,  as  in  my  last  year's  report, 
Profit, 

TO    THE    EDITOR. 
Dated— iSlli 


4135 


/.36     7      6    r<\in  Lii  niiiig,  th-  rtfore  can  ploiiy;ii  i    jii\   iiii 

lid  change  if  necessary,  but  shall  reast:  sowiiii; 
timothy  a  few  years,  if  I  live    to   ronijnot    t 
change.  CALEB  KIRK. 

Brandynuine^&th  mo.  {June')  25,  181" 
Observing  in  No.  12  of  the  American  Farmer 
tn  essay  on  the  subject  of   Grasses,   by  J.    H. 
M'Cui.LOH,  which  discovers  nuicli  correct  know- 
ledge of  the  comparative  value  of  the  differe 
kinds  most  in  culivatioii,  c/over  takes  the  iada 
the  most  valuable,  anl  more  particularly  for  th 
cultivator  of  grain.     One  remark    he    makes  on 
clover,  that  it  keeps  the  grounil  moislcr  than  any 
other.     He  might  have  observed  also,  that  it  i 
in  a  mellower  state  with  a  crop  of  clover  tlian  any 
other  ;  this  measurably  is  one  principal  cause  ol 
the  retentiveness  of  moisture 
4620  There  is  a  kind  of  grass  very  common  in  thi 

countiy,  that  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of  thost 
described  ;  and   although  it  may  not  claim    thai 
485  estimation  which  I  conceive  to  be  its  due,  I  b 

lieve  the  want  of  a  correct  knowledge  of  its  vir 
tues  to  be  the  most  prominent  cause  why  it  is  not 
duly  appreciated  ;  and  I  know  it  is  so  generally 
17     4     7  disapproved  of  by  some  farmers,    that  they  e;j 
0     0  deavour   to    destroy   every  a/i/uarance  of  it  on 
2     0  their  farms.    I  have  observed  it  many  years,  ant 
for  a  considerable  portion  of  that  time  with  in 
58   14      1  difference,   always  having  it  more  or  less  in  my 
24   14     2  fields.     About  1797  or  98,  the  clover  was  verv 
much  frost  bitten  in  the  month  ot  October,  and 
/.33   19    1 1  pasture  failed.     My  miich  cows  were  failing  ii 
their  milk  considerably,  when  they  were  turned 
into  a  field  well  set  with  Rib  Ptaniainor  Hipfile 
Grass,  as  it  is  generally  called,  with  strong  sui  ■ 
culent  blades,  that  the  frost  had  not  affected  in 
any  other  way  than  to  make  it  more  palateable 
The  cows  increased  in  their  milk  using  this  lo 
ripple  or  rib  grass,  beyond  any  thing  I  had  ever 
known,  (it  was  only  part  of  the  field  that  was  so 
well  set)  and  afforded  an  abundant  supply  of  ex 
celknt  butter  for  the  winter. 

This  circuiTistance  led  me  to  inquire  into  the 
merits  of  this  reprobated  grass.  In  conversing 
with  a  very  worthy  and  noted  farmer  advanced 
in  life,  and  who  wgs  famous  for  having  excellent 
stock,  both  horses  and  horned  cattle,  and  relat- 
ing my  surprise  at  the  increase  of  milk  from  the 
ate  pasture  of  that  grass,  after  all  others  had 
failed  by  frost — he  smilingly  observed,  that  he 
wondered  that  I  had  not  known  the  value  of  that 
grass  before — his  observation  for  many  years 
bacic  had  convinced  him  rtiat  no  hay  was  equal 
to  it  [first  crop]  for  horses ;  he  always  raised  his 
colts  on  it,  and  his  horses  would  have  a  better 
coat  through  the  winter  on  it  than  on  any  othef 
kind  of  hay.  He  seldom  used  any  grain,  and  I 
well  know  that  his  horses  were  always  remarka- 
bly full  of  flesh  without  grain,  as  observed  be- 
fore, except  they  had  some  work  to  do  more  la- 
borious than  common;  a  little  oats  and  corn  was 
then  occasionally  added,  otherwise  no  grain  was 
fed  to  his  stock  of  horses. 

I  generally  sowed  timothy  with  clover,  and 
have  mostly  had  good  crops  of  that  mixture  foi 
hay.  From  the  circumstance  of  clover,  particu 
iariy  the  second  crop,  producing  such  a  salavat- 
:ng  cBcct  on  horses,  I  have,  of  late  years,  become 
more  careless  of  sowing  it,  and  depended  on  ti 


Tmo.  (July)  1819, 

My  Friend, 

I  wrote  the  enclosed  agreeably  to  its  date,  then 
intending  to  forward  it  for  thy  amusement,  and 
at  the  same  lime  not  intending  it  for  the  public 
eye.  Finding  since,  thy  intention  to  write  some- 
thing on  Grasses,  I  send  jt  on  at  thy  disposal 
Of  the  Ripple  Grass,  although  not  in  general 
approbation  amongst  many  good  farm.ers,  I  still 
entertain  the  same  good  opinion,  indeed  it  in 
creasei  in  my  estimation  this  dry  season.  After 
cutting  about  the  first  of  this  month,  although 
no  rain  since  the  25th  of  May,  except  a  light 
shower  or  two  within  a  few  days  past  [only  lay- 
ing the  dust] — the  Ripple  is  shot  into  blossom  and 
seedint;,  having  advantages  over  every  other  kind 
except  Clover  ;  it  and  the  Clover  seem  to  be 
vieing  with  each  other  for  the  lead. 

My  1 1  ay,  mown  from  it  and  clover  this  year, 
being  all  housed  in  good  condition,  I  never  was 
more  pleased  with  the  quality,  being  put  in  with- 
out any  rain;  and  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that 
the  dry  seasons  produce  the  richest  grass.  That 
is  Avell  known  to  graziers,  for  although  scarce  of 
T^asture,  apparently,  yet  their  cattle  fatten  better 
in  dry  than  in  wet  seasons,  the  abundant  grov.  th 
occasioned  by  much  wet,  makes  a  weak  feeding 
pasture,  and  the  same  observation  will  hold  good 
in  making  hay. — I  never  soued  the  Ripple /iJir- 
fionely,  until  the  s|>i'ing  ol  18 '8 — and  the  dryness 
of  this  year  1819,  h.ippens  luckily,  for  I  shall 
continue  my  prtstnt  plan  until  I  see  reason  to 
do  otherwjbc.    1  know  it  to  be  favourable  for  ihilmothy  and  other  grasses'  for  hay — but  I  discovcr- 


i!  that    iisy  ;....(l   ini  ame  kss  |jroi-ui  <.\\~    noiii  in 
rass  and  gram. 
Resuming  fiie  sowinsr  of  clover  I  substituted 
ripple  grass  as  a  mixture  in  the  place  ol  'in-othy, 
I  jst  year,  on  all  my    wheat   crop,  and   am   now 
cutting,  23d  ol  6tli  mi>.  [June]  as  good  a  crop 
I  liay  as  need  be  desired  in  quality,  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  white   clover     as  sprung  up 
imongst  it,  which  enhances  the  value  of  tiie  hay, 
and  which  I  never  had  to  grow  so  well  with  tinio- 
thy.      The  higli  grr.nnd  sown  this  year,  has  been 
lessened  by  t!ie  dry  weatler,  havini;  no  rain  lor  a 
month  past,  except  a  light  sprinkle — tl.e  bottom 
land  near  the  vvaler  morr  proiiUiiive,  seme  pro- 
ducing two  tons  lo  the  acre,  but  i-jking  the  whole 
(igether,  perhaps  not  more  tlian  out   atid  a  'lalf, 
but  the  quality  btftter  than  when  a  larger  quan- 
ti'y,  and  the  weather  so  dry  as  to  house  it  with 
all  its  valuable  qualities  nniliminished. —  The  ti- 
mothy has  proven  very  deficient   this  season,  by 
n  ason  of  the  drout;hi,  I  suppose.     Where  I  had 
imothy  alone,   I    had   not   half  a  crop,   and  was 
jbliged  to  cut  before  it  shot  into  head,  as  it  was 
lying  on  the  ground.      It  may  be  observed,  that 
he  ground  is  dryer  under  a  timothy  crofi  than 
under  any  other  grass. 

I  am  now  determined  to  try  the  ripple  further, 
ku' Tfing  that  grain  will  grow  well  alter  it  and 
clover.  They  grow,  blossom  and  seed,  so  pre- 
cisely at  the  same  time  that  they  may  be  cut  to- 
gether ;  and  if  moist  weather  wiien  cut,  will  grow 
several  inches  before  the  hay  can  lie  taken  off.— 
In  fact  they  both  grow  all  the  season  ;  some  ob- 
ject to  the  rjuantity  being  small,  making  no  pro- 
duct. I  have  alwjys  had  a  mixture  with  otheri 
grasses,  therefore  cannot  ascertain  the  quantity, 
but  have,  in  that  mixiure  had  it  grow  liiree  feel;, 
in  lieight,  with  a  bead  fidl  of  seed  three  inchest 
in  length,  and  a  bunch  if  blades  at  the  root  filling 
up  well  at  bottom.  I  have  never  found  it  reject- 
ed by  any  kind  of  stock  when  in  hay  ;  sheep  are 
remarkably  fond  of  it,  and  they  are  good  judges 
of  flavour  in  hay,  I  have  often  thought.  They 
will  also  dig  into  the  surface  of  the  ground  after 
the  root  in  winter,  where  it  grows  strong,  not 
being  easily  killed  by  frost.  For  a  dairy  farm, 
near  a  city,  a  field  of  this  grass  well  set,  and  kept 
up  the  last  three  months  of  autumn  until  it  gets 
ahead,  would  be  valuable;  for  when  frost  has 
killed  the  clover,  this  becomes  sweeter,  and  cows 
are  fond  of  it.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  field  of 
this  grass,  at  that  season,  would  produce  more 
butter,  and  of  a  better  quality,  than  any  kind  yet 
in  cultivation 

Top  dressing,  with  compost  manure,  after  the 
pasturing  is  over,  would  encourage  the  green, 
grass  to  rise  amongst  it,  and  enhance  the  value 
either  as  pasture  or  hay. 

I  know  our  preji;dices  often  get  such  an  as- 
cendency over  our  better  judgment,  that  we  are 
not  at  all  times  at  liberty  to  exercise  that  discri- 
minating faculty. 

When  we  imbibe  an  opinion  upon  a  subject, 
we  seldom  trouble  ourselves  to  investigate  whe- 
ther that  opinion  is  founded  upon  a  fair  or  an  un- 
fair ground,  until  something  very  striking  pre- 
sents the  subject  in  a  contrary  shape,  afford- 
ing matter  to  woik  upon  by  reflection  and  con- 
templation, then  we  begin  to  find  ourselves  re- 
lieved from  the  trammels  of  prepossession  in 
some  one  point. 

CALEB  KIRK. 
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EARTH  BURNING....N0.  3. 

ResultK  of  Home  Rxfi'timenes  in  Burning  of  Clay, 
in  a  Lfttn-  to  the  Bath  and  IVest  of  England 
Agricultural  Society. 

BY  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  WILKIESON. 

Gentlemen, 

I  have  heen  led  to  believe,  that  the  res\ilt  of 
some  experimtnts,  I  have  had  it  in  my  power  u 
make  in  the  burnint?  of  clay,  and  in  the  use  of 
clay  ashes  as  manme,  may  be  acceptable  to  the 
Socieiy- 

In  making  this  communication,  however,  I  take 
leave  to  pniiiise,  that  I  have  no  view  to  the  pre- 
mium you  have  offered  on  this  S'lljject.  I  am 
aware  tliat  tlie  ofl;  r  is  confined  to  experiments 
made  in  tlie  Western  Counties, 

At  Ladv-day.  18  5,  a  tenant  threw  up  a  farm 
belon>;int^  to  me  a'    Woodbury,  in  Cambridse 
shire;    and  I  was   indiiced,    by    many    circum 
stances  to  tukt;  it  into  my  own  occui)ation.     The 
farm  is  of  vi-ry  considerable  extent,  and  chiefly 


about  a  wtfck's  time  from  the  comniencement  i.f 
the  experiment,  the  heap  grew  to  such  a  height, 
tliat  a  (lifficuUy  arose  in  lodging  the  fresh  clay  on 
the  lop  ..fit,  allhough  the  walls  had  been  lieigh 
tened  ;  ^nd  I  attempted,  as  recommended  by 
Ml-,  t'riig,  to  pull  down  une  of  tiie  side  walls 
and  enlarge  the  base  by  sprcijding  the  hot  ashes 
III  this  attempt  I  did  not  succeed  without  much 
irou  lie  ;  and  I  was  obliged  to  add  a  great  quan 
tiiy  of  fresh  fuel,  befnre  I  could  accomplish  my 
object,  and  restore  the  heap  10  its  former  heat 
It  continued  to  burn  well  four  or  five  days  after 
this  operation;  but  as  the  days  were  becoming 
short,  I  did  not  attempt  to  spread  the  base  still 
further,  but  permitted  it  to  burn  out. 

This  heap  was  on  fire  twelve  days,  and  was 
constantly  attended  in  its  progress  by  two  men, 
from  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  nine  at 
night,  when  a  thickercoat  of  cl.y  than  usual  was 
put  on  :  one  of  these  men  was  chielly  employed 
in  digging  the  clay,  the  other  in  wheeling  it  (only 
a  few*  yards)  to  the  heap,  and  throwing  it  on 
sometimes  bv  hand,  and  sometimes  with  a  spade. 


under  the  plough  ;  the  soil,  a  cold,  stiff,  tenacious]  '  h's  '^eap  I  afterwards  found  contained  o7  carl 
clay  ;  it  had  been  overcropped  for  a  long  sericsl'0'"ls  of  ashes;  and  as  my  farm  lies  nearly  level, 
of  years,  without  a  proportionate  return  of  ma-l^"''  't  "as  removed  to  no  great  distance,  the  carts 
nure;  and  it  is  so  situated,  that  no  quantity  of  <^«^'c  v'ell  filled  :  each  load  probably  consisted  of 
manure  is  to  be  purchased  in  the  neighbourhood. p  ctibic  yard  of  ashes. 

It  became  my  object  then,  to  r:.ise  as  much  ma-      I"  t'»e  spring  of  this  year,  fS  1 6,  I  burned  an 
nure  as  possible  on  the  premises  ;    and  for  tnispt''"-  ''eap,  which  was  found  to  contain  upwards 
purpose  I  procured  a  north  country  bailiff,  wholof^O  loads  oi   ashes  ;  and  during  the  summer  I 
understands    the   management  of  turnips   on  abunied  two  more  heaps,  the  one  contained  72 
heavy  soil,  and  having  bv   accident  seen    Mr.  loads  of  ashes,  the  other  about  55  loads 


Craig's  letter  on  the  burning  of  clay,  I  conceived 
mine  to  be  a  soil  well  suited  to  the  practice.  I 
accordingly  after  some  correspondence  with  tlial 
gentleman  on  the  subjeet,  made  my  first  experi- 
ment in  the  end  of  September,  1815.  I  deviated 
a  little  from  the  plan  laid  down  in  Mr.  Craig's 
printed  letter.  Having  marked  out  a  space  ofi 
15  feet  by  12,  1  excavated  it  oi!e  foot  deep,  and 
with  the  s<jil  lliiown  out  mads  a  wall  around  the 
space.  At  each  corner  I  made  an  air-pipe,  each 
pipe  (made  of  sods)  extending  only  two  feet  in 
the  enclosure,  in  a  diagonal  direction.  In  the 
centre  of  the  enclosure  I  placed  upright  the  but 
end  of  a  large  tree,  around  which  other  fuel  is 
placed,  covering  the  bottom  of  the  whole  space 
within  the  wall.  The  fuel  consisted  of  straw, 
bushes,  large  billets  of  wood,  and  dry  roots  of 
trees.  I  then  put  dry  turf  ove.-  the  whole  sur- 
face, which  again  was  covered  with  a  thin  coat 
of  clay,  newly  dug  up,  except  a  small  hole  by 
which  the  fire  was  introduced.  The  fuel  being 
dry,  the  fire  spread  rapidly,  and  it  required  the 
active  exertions  of  two  men  to  smother  the  flames 
as  they  burst  out ;  they  used  for  this  purpose, 
dry  turf,  wliich  they  immediately  covered  with 
clay.  During  the  first  two  or  three  days  tlie 
surface  of  the  heap"  occasionally  sunk  in  places, 
and  apparently  grew  cold  :  in  these  places  fresh 
fuel  was  put,  care  being  taken  to  make  but  small 
openings  ;  and  I  may  here  remark,  that  this  ope- 
ration should  be  done  as  speedily  as  possible,  for 
external  air  let  into  the  heap,  after  it  was  once 
fairly  on  fire,  seemed  to  do  mischief. 

It  now  buincd  well,  and  evenly  over  the  whole 
surface,  for  several  days  ;  each  covering  of  clay 
crumbling  to  ashes  in  an  hour  or  two  after  it  was 
put  on.  It  appeared  to  burn  quicker  or  slower, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.     In 


I  will  not  take  up  your  time  in  describing  the 
progress  of  these  heaps,  so  accurately  as  I  have 
done  that  of  the  first.  In  fact,  the  operation 
proceeded  in  all  the  cases  precisely  in  the  same 
manner.  I  remarked  however,  latterly,  that  the 
labourer  who  conducted  this  business  for  me  be- 
came more  expert,  especially  in  spreading  the 
base  of  the  heap  ;  though,  even  at  last,  this  was 
not  done  without  a  considerable  expenditure  of 
fuel.  I  never  had  more  than  two  men  and  a  boy 
employed  at  once  ;  and  my  bailiff  having  kept 
an  exact  account  of  the  expense  attending  thest 
experiments,  I  am  enabled  to  state,  that,  on  the 
average,  the  cost  was  about  Is.  6(1.  the  cartload 
In  this  calculation  nothing  is  charged  for  the 
fuel,  having  plenty  of  bushes  and  offal  wood  on 
the  premises  ;  a  value  however  was  put  upon  it 
as  it  was  used,  and  3rf.  or  4(/.  per  load  may  be 
added  on  this  account ;  I  may  therefore  say,  that 
the  whole  co.st  was  \s.  9d.  the  cartload. 

I  will  now  add  a  few  general  remarks,  which 
may  be  useful  to  any  one  who  may  wish  to  burn 
subsoil.  The  fire  appears  to  spread  upwards 
most  leadily,  and  the  heap  grows  first  cold  at  the 
bottom,  and  towards  the  walls.  As  my  experi- 
ments were  made  in  different  parts  of  the  farm, 
there  was  a  slight  variation  in  the  soil ;  and  I  ob- 
served that,  where  the  clay  had  no  mixture  ol 
gravel  or  stones  in  it,  it  burned  the  best ;  and  I  al- 
ways thought  it  crumbled  quicker,  when  it  was 
newly  dug  up.  Summer  is  certainly  the  best 
season  for  this  operation,  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  short  nights,  which  permit  the  heaps  to  bt 
watched  with  more  ease.  Moderate  rain  does 
but  little  harm  to  the  fire  ;  high  winds  are  in- 
finitely more  destructive  to  it.  I  do  not  think 
the  clay  loses  much  in  quantity,  by  being  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  fire,  but  it  certainly  de- 


creases in  wciglit.  WoQ.i  is  supposed  to  be  the 
best  kind  of  fuel,  coal  requiring  too  much  air  to 
promote  combustion. 

It  now  remains  for  me  to  give  what  informa- 
tion I  am  able,  in  regard  to  the  beneficial  effects 
of  clay  aslies  as  a  manure.  The  heap  of  asiics  I 
burned  in  the  autumn  of  1815,  was  used  early  in 
this  year  to  manure  an  acre  and  a  half  of  land, 
part  of  a  much  larger  field.  A  part  of  ihe  same 
111  Id  had  been  folded  late  in  last  year  with  sheep, 
and  the  remainder  was  manured  with  very  good 
yard  dung.  The  whole  field  was  cropped  with 
barley  ;  and  either  from  the  seed  being  plough- 
ed in  too  deep,  or  some  other  cause,  the  crop 
was  not  a  very  good  one  :  but  I  may  truly  say, 
that  the  pan  manured  with  ashes  was  better  than 
ihat  dunged  :  the  part  folded  was  evidently  the 
worst.  The  same  gradation  may  now  be  obser- 
ved in  the  clover  plants,  the  seed  of  which  was 
sown  soon  after  the  barley. 

The  greater  p.rt.of  the  heap  of  aslies  I  burn- 
ed this  spring,  was  used  in  the  beginning  of  June 
to  manure  an  acre  and  a  cjuaner  of  laud,  in  the 
middle  of  a  field  of  five  acres,  the  remainder  of 
which  was  manured  with  the  best  yard  dung  — 
The  whole  was  sown  towards  the  uiiddle  of  that 
month  with  red  rind  tuinip  seed;  a  Northum- 
berland drill  «as  employed  to  deposit  the  seed; 
the  distance  between  the  ridges  being  two  feet 
and  a  half,  so  as  to  admit  the  horse  hoe.  The 
crop  is  a  very  good  one  indeed,  many  of  the 
turnips  being  26  inches  in  ciicnnifertnce,;  and 
one,  which  I  had  taken  up  and  weighed,  was  29 
inches  in  circumference,  and  weighed  111-2  ibs. 
I  do  not  perceive  that  the  part  manured  with 
clay  ashes  has  at  all  an  inferior  crop  on  it  to  the 
rest  of  the  field  ;  my  bailiff  indeed,  remarked, 
that  on  the  plants  first  coming  up,  he  thought 
them  the  best. 

From  this  heap  of  ashes  six  loads  had  been 
reserved,  which  were  thrown,  the  end  of  June, 
over  somewhat  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of 
rough  grass  land  :  and  it  is  perceptil)le,  that  the 
sheep  during  the  summer,  have  eaten  that  part 
of  the  field  more  closely  than  the  rest  of  it. 

The  two  heaps  of  ashes  I  burned  during  the 
summer,  containing  together,  near  130  loads, 
ave  been  used  this  last  October, .  to  dress  six 
acres  of  land,  which  had  been  got  into  a  good 
tilth  by  a  naked  fallow  :  the  ashes  were  first 
spread,  the  wheat  seed  was  then  sown,  and  they 
were  lightly  ploughed  in  together  The  rest  of 
the  field,  in  whicli  these  six  acres  lie,  had  been 
folded  with  sheep  on  a  naked  fallow,  and  was 
sown  with  wheat  about  the  same  time.  I  left 
my  farm  about  ten  days  ago,  when  the  young 
wheat  was  just  come  up;  and  it  appeared  full 
as  thick  on  that  part  of  the  field  manflred  with 
the  ashes,  as  on  the  remainder  of  it. 

I  have  thus  in  the  course  of  a  year,  burned  up- 
wards of  200  loads  of  ashes,  and  manii'cd  nine 
acres  of  land,  at  an  expense,  fuel  included,  of 
about  n  8 — and  I  am  so  well  pleased  with  the 
result  of  these  experiments,  that  it  is  my  fixed 
intention  to  burn  ashes  to  a  much  greater  extent 
luring  the  next  year. 

Having  brought  my  communication  to  a  close, 
I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  the  practice  of 
')urning  sub-soil  is  not  altogether  novel :  Lord 
Halifax  and  others,  pursued  it  in  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century  :  and  successful  experiments 
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AMERICAN  FAKMER. 


VOL.  r. 


ol  tne  >>.,M  i  r.aun  e  lin>e  iiitiimade  from  iini>  u 
time  un'.il  Mr.  Ciaiij,  of  late  years  has  innochi 
ced  the  practice  in  the  soiiih-western  parts   nl 
Scotland.     It  is  now  to  be  hoped,  that,  licing  bet- 
ter undei-slood,  it  will  bee.  me  more  general.     1 
take  the  liberty,   however,  of  recomniendinc;  to 
those  i»cntiemen,  who  feel  inclined  to  burn  sub- 
soil, to  consider,  first,  the  fitness  of  their  soil  for 
the  purpose  ;  and  wlietlier  or  not  their  situation 
affoids  a  facility  of  procnrint;;  other  v.ell-know 
manures;   for,  as  this  prucuce  is  not  unattended 
with  exi.ense,  it  must  alx^ays  be  a  mattrr  of  cal- 
culation wliether  other  manures  cannot  be  pro 
cured  cheaper. 

I  would,  lastly,  recommend  to  them,  if  they 
do  make  the  trial,  not  to  be  content  with  a  sin- 
gle, ciesuUory  experiment,  whicli,  from  many 
causes,  may  possibly  faih  IVly  own  success,  in 
the  fist  instance,  I  attribute,  in  some  measure, 
to  havinij  a  plentiful  supply  of  dry  fuel  on  the 
spot  ;  bill  chiefly  to  the  repeated  instructions  of 
Mr.  Crai^,  to  whom,  I  tluis  publickly  make  my 
grattful  acknowledgments. 

I  do  not  think  the  pri'Ctice  likely  to  spread 
amrne  tenants  of  farms;  few  tenants  will  go  to 
the  expc  nse  of  purchasing    fuel ;  and 


x\lI«CELLANY. 

From  the  Philadelphia   Vnion. 

Chinese  method  of  taking  mi/d  /owl— When 
ever  the  fowler  seesa  number  of  ducks  settled  in 
any  particular  splash  of  water,  he  sends  ofT  two 
or  three  gourds  to  float  among  them.  These 
'gourds  resemble  our  pompions  ;  but  being  made 
liollow,  they  swim  on  the  surface  of  the  water; 
and  on  one  pool  there  may  sometimes  be  seen  20 
or  SO  of  these  gourds  floating;  together.  At  first 
the  fowls  are  shy  of  coming  near  tliem,  but  bv  de 
grees  they  approach  nearer;  and  as  all  birds  at 
length  glow  familiar  with  a  scare-crow,  the 
ducks  gather  about  them,  and  amuse  themselves 
by  whetting  their  hills  against  them 

Wl^en  the  birds  are  as  familiar  with  the  g;ourds 
as  the  fowler  could  wish,  he  prepares  to  deceive 
them  more  eff  ctually.  He  hollows  out  one  of 
these  gourds  large  enough  to  put  his  head  in  ; 
and  making  holes  to  breathe  and  see  throuL;h,  he 
claps  it  on  his  head.  'I  hus  accoutred,  he  wades 
slowly  into  the  water,  keeping  his  body  under 
and  nothing  but  his  head  in  the  gourd  above  the 


accifUi.ib  lot  liom  tlie  dangets,  Init  ir  in  the 
months  iij  which  they  are  expected  to  ha|)pen. 
Such  as  have  no  neglect  about  them,  are  by  far 
the  smallest  part  in  one  season,  when  they  are 
not  so  in  another.  The  many  losses  from  the 
want  ot  experience  in  the  art  of  swimming  are 
well  known.  Frequently  the  loss  is  from  being 
seldom  immersed  in  water,  when  the  untried 
situation  deprives  of  all  power  to  recollect  what 
would  tend  to  sal  :ty.  .  In  seapoits,  it  is  peculiar- 
ly incumbent  on  parents  that  thty  accustom 
their  children  to  swim,  and  to  be  in  the  water 
every  way  that  commerce  may  oblige  or  endan- 
ger. More  dep-ndson  self-command  than  upon 
any  other  aid.  when  thrown  unexpectedly  into 
the  water.  I  should  be  enjoined  on  persons 
learning  to  sw  im,  not  to  indulge  in  the  amuse- 
ment without  company,  till  they  have  full  com- 
mand of  themselves,  and  even  then  in  youth,  the 
richness  of  the  recreation  is  in  the  company 
ivhich  aids  it.  Youth  should  remember,  that, 
when  immersed  naked,  they  are  much  better 
provided  for  motion  than  when  covered  with 
rlothes,  and  that,  when  their  clothes  are  an   in- 


lords  nill  allow  them  to  cut  it  for  this  purpose 
on  their  farms:  besides,  the  digging  the  soil  dis- 
figures the  spot  where  it  takes  place,  and  few 
tenants  will  take  the  trouble  to  make  it  neat 
again. 
I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  Gentlemen, 
Your  obedient  humble  servant. 

WM.  WILKIESON. 
To  the  President,  isfc. 
Bath,  Nov.  22d,  1816. 


'■"  S°   '°lsurface  ;  in   that  manner  he  moves  impercepti-  [^"'"brance,  they  should,  as  much  as  possible,  be 
few  land  ,       _„^    ,     ,,      .    ,.-    ^,,      ,„^„^^,  n^^^njl,  kept  under  water  in  all  the  motions  which  safety 


im 


fi:aii^ 


biy  towards  the  fowls,  who  suspect  no  danger 
At  last,  however,  he  fairly  gets  in  among  them  ; 
while  they,  having  been  long  used  to  see  gourds 
take  not  the  least  alarm  while  the  enemy  is  in 
the  very  midst  of  them ;  and  an  assiduous  enc 
my  he  is;  for,  whenever  he  approaches  a  fowl 
he  seizes  it  by  the  legs,  and  draws  it  in  a  jerk 
under  water;  there  he  fastens  it  under  his  girdle 
and  proceeds  to  tne  next,  until  he  has  loaded 
himself  with  as  many  as  he  can  carry  away 
When  he  has  got  his  quantity,  without  ever  at- 
tempting to  disturb  the  rest  of  the  lowls  on  the 
pool,  he  slowly  moves  off  again;  and,  in  this  man. 
ner,  pays  the  flock  tliree  or  four  visits  in  a  day 
Of  all  the  various  artifices  for  catching  fowl,  this 
seems  likely  to  be  attended  with  the  greatest 
success,  and  is  the  most  practised  in  China. 


BALTIMOHE,  FRIDAY,  AUGUST  6,    1819. 

Current  Prices,  ascertained  by  actual  sales  last  week: 

Tobacco. —  Virginia,  no  sales,  that  we  have 
heard  of,  since  last  report ;  Maryland,  wagon 
gll  to  15 — Patuxtnt,  SlO  to  12  per.  100  lb.— 
We  have  heard  ol  but  one  hhd.  being  sold  the 
present  week;  Red  wheat  (good  Si  10  p.  bu 
Corn  50  to  53c.  p.  bu.  Rye  55 — Oats  50 — Hay 
p.t.  1?  doUs.-Straw,  p.  t.  13  dls.  A  cargo  of  600 
bushels  of  g^id  Red  Wheat,  from  Ccecil  Coun 
ty,  sold  on  Wednesday  last  by  Mr.  Peter  Lever- 
ing, for  1  doi.  12  CIS.  p.  bush Butcher's  Beef 

best  pieces,  10  to  2  c.  p.  lb. — Chickens,  p.  doz 
2  dolls,  to  2  50  cts. — Veal,  per  lb.  8  to  10  c. — 
Mutton  6  to  8 — Salt  Beef,  prime  pieces,  6  to  10 
Porfe,  3^o  10  ^  .  lb. — Eggsp  doz.  12  to  18  cts. 
— Butt.jr  r,7  to  50  cts.  p.  lb.— N.  E.  Cheese,  first 
qualiy,  9  to  11  c.  p.  lb. —  I'otatoes,  new  crop, 
per.  peck  37  to  50  cents. — Onions  per.  peck  50 
cents. 

A'orth  Carolina   Sta/iles.— Tar,  I  dol.  62  cts.         ON  THE  ART  OF  SWIMMING, 
p.  bbl.— Turpentine,  (soft)  2  dolls,   sales— Do.  From  the  Essex  Register. 

Spirits,  40  to  45  cts. p.  gallon — Varnish,  bright,  In  the  warm  weather,  we  have  an  increased 
30  to  35  c.  p.  gnllon— White  Beans  80  to  100  c.  list  of  deaths  from  accidents,  and  such  as  betroy 
p.  bu.— P.lack  Ey'd  and  other  pea.s,  75  to  80  c.linaltemion,  rather  than  circumstances  of  uncom 
p.  bu.—i-ioonng  Boards,  5-4  inches,  20  to  22|mon  danger.  Many  persons  fall  from  the  frames 
dolls,  p.  loco  ft.— No  sales  for  any  other  kind  of 'of  buildings,  from  their  carts,  and  from  boats  in 
lumber.  [which  ihcy  sre  carelessly  sailing.     We  reckon 


GEN.   GREENE. 

In  Council,  Savannah,  July  26,  1819 

On  motion  of  Alderman  Harris, 

Resolved  unanimously,  That  the  mayor  and 
Aldermen  Harris  and  Ash,  be  a  committee  to 
ascertain,  by  all  moans  in  their  power,  the  vault 
where  the  remains  of  Gen.  Greene  have  been 
deposited,  and  on  identilving  the  same,  to  have 
such  remains  placed  in  a  neat  mahogany  coffin 
and  thereupon  report  to  council  for  their  further 
proceedings  on  this  interesting  subject. 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  communi 
cated  to  the  representatives  of  the  deceased,  wh< 
may  now  be  in  this  state,  and  also  to  the  pr( 
proprietors  of  the  vault  to  be  opened,  to  obtaii 
leave  for  the  committee  to  carry  this  resolution 
into  effect. 


jfety 

rnay  require,  and  that  they  can  be  taken  off  more 
easily  below  the  water  than  above  it.  Persons  who 
know  least  bout  swimming,  should  trust  to  mo- 
tion least,  and  if  they  can  put  themselves  at  rest 
by  holding  to  anything,  or  by  a  very  gentle  mo- 
tion, to  prefer  it,  till  help  is  afforded  them.  So 
much  agility  and  enjoyment  may  belong  to  swim- 
ning,  that  the  Romans  do  not  surprise  us  when 
they  speak  of  a  man  not  taught  to  read  or  swim, 
as  the  most  untaught  of  men. 


HUMOUR. 
The  Georgia  Advertiser,  published  at  Augus- 
ta, by  Mr.  T.  S  Hannon,  frequently  abounds 
with  strokes  of  fine  humour  ;  the  following  arc 
not  among  the  Uast  conspicuous,  for  their  wit 
and  epigrammatic  point. 

EVENTS  AND  ANTICIPATIONS. 

The  difficulty  o:  obtaining  discounts  has  had 
no  effect  upon  the  musquetoes — they  continue 
as  lively  and  active  as  in  the  most  prosperous 
times. 

Such  is  the  scarcity  of  money,  that  water-mc- 
ons  will   hardly  bring  a  dollar  a   piece  in  mar- 
ket—  Indeed  so  great    is   the   distress  over  the 
iver,  that  it   is  nut  supposed  above   three  hun- 
red  dollars  will  be  bet   on  the  next  Garden- 
Pulling. 

Twenty-four  persons,  on   Saturday  last,  took 
razors  in  their  hands  and  slaved  themselves  with 
;rcat    deliberation  ; — several    others,     however, 
aving  money  to  pay,  got  shaved  without  losing 
leir  beards. 
Notwithstanding  the  dullness  of  the  times,  any 
ison  having  money  to  lend,  may  be  furnished 
with  customers  on  the  shortest  notice. 

From  the  ahsi  nee  of  Specie,  it  is  thought  that 
some  of  the  Western  Banks  wi;l  have  to  pay 
;heir  notes  in  Dacon,  or  suspend  their  operations. 
Should  Bacon  be  substituted  f  r  Specie,  as  a 
.irciilaiiug  incdi;iai,  it  is  thought  Iiish  Potatoes 
might  be  advaniagtouily  made  us-,  of  for  small 
change. 
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ACaUCULTURE. 


FROM    THE   ALBANY   AHGUS. 

Treatise  on  tlgriculttire. 

SECTION   III. 

Theorii  of  Vegetation. 
[Conlinued  from  No.  18 — p   140.] 

Vegetables  may  be  regarded  as  Ihe  intermedi 
ate  link  in  the  great  chain  of  creation,  between 
animals  and  minerals.  I'he  latter  grow  by  mere 
diymical  affinity,  and  by  additions,  sometimes 
analogous  and  sometimes  foreign  from  their  own 
nature;  while  plants,  like  animals,  have  an  or- 
ganization that  enables  them  to  receive  their  food 
digest  and  assimilate  it  to  their  own  substance 
reproduce  the  species  and  maintain  an  existence 
cf  longerorshorttr  duration.  Thus  far  the  learn- 
ed are  agreed,  but  at  the  next  step  they  differ. 

V\'hat  is  this  food  that  gives  to  plants  their  de- 
velopement.  and  maturity,  and  powers  of  repro- 
duction ?  lord  Bacon  believed  that  water  was  the 
source  of  vegetable  life,  and  that  tlie  earth  was 
merely  its  home,  its  habitation  ;  serving  to  keep 
plants  upright,  and  to  guard  them  against  the  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold  Tull,  on  the  other  hand, 
(and  after  him  Du  Hamel)  pronounced /lu/t'f r?- 
zed  earth  the  only  pabulum  of  plants,  and  o.n  this 
opinion  built  his  system  of  husbandry.  Van  Hel- 
mot  and  Boyle  opposed  this  doctrine  by  experi 
tnents:  the  former  planted  and  reared  a  cutting 
of  willow  in  a  bed  of  dry  earth, carefully  weigh- 
ed and  protected  against  accretion  by  a  tin  plate, 
so  perforated  as  to  admit  only  rain  and  distilled 
water,  with  which  it  was  occasionally  moistened. 
At  the  end  of  five  years,  the  plant  was  found  to 
have  increased  one  hundred  nd  sixty  four 
/lounds,  and  the  bed  of  earth  to  have  lost,  ot  its 
original  weight,  only  tiuo  ounces.  Boyle  pursu- 
ed a  similar  process  with  gourds,  and  with  a  si- 
milar result.  Notwithstnading  the  apparent 
conclusiveness  of  these  experiments,  their  au- 
thority was  shaken,  if  not  subverted  by  others 
maileby  Largrafl',  Bergman,  Ilales  Kiiwan,  &c, 
&c.  The  first  of  these,  shewed  that  the  rain  wa- 
ter, employed  by  Van  Helmot,  was  itself  chi^r- 
ged  with  saline  and  earthy  matter;  Bergman 
demonstrated  tins  by  analysis,  while  Kirwan  and 
Hales  proved  that  the  earth,  in  which  the  wil- 
low cutting  was  planted,  could  absorb  these  mat- 
ters through  the  pores  of  the  wooden  bo.v  which 
contHiutd  it,  and  that  a  glass  case  could  ;lone 
ha\e  prevented  such  absorption.  Hunter,  find 
ing  that  oil  and  salt  entered  into  the  coniposituin 
ol  plants,  concluded  that  these  formed  their  prin- 
cipal food,  and  accordi'  gly  rec  mmended  as  the 
great  desideratum  in  agricultur.-,  an  oil  com/iont. 
Lord  Kaims  attempttd  to  revi>e  the  expliiig 
creed  (jf  lord  Bacon,  bui  (\<  Cl\w  fi  nm  H.iles'  st  i 
^Jcs,  that  one  third  ot  the  weight  of  a  pea  was 


made  up  of  a  carbonic  acid,  he  added  air  to  tne 
watery  aliment  of  the  English  philosopher — but 
entirely  rejected  oil  and  eartlt^  as  too  gross  to 
enter  the  mouths  of  plants,  and  ^alt  as  too  acrid 
to  afford  them  nourishment.  Qiackery,  which 
at  one  time  or  other,  has  made  its  way  into  al 
arts  and  sciences,  could  not  easily  be  excluded 
from  agriculture.  Hence  it  was.  that  the  Abbe 
de  Valemont's/;ro/z/fc  liquor,  and  De  Hare's  and 
De  Vallier's  /lotuders  &c.  &c,  were  believed  to 
be  all  that  was  necessary  to  vegetation,  and  found 
the  more  advocates,  as  they  promised  much  and 
cost  little.  But  before  the  march  of  modern  chy- 
mistiy,  quackery  could  not  long  maintain  itself; 
and  from  the  labours  of  Bennet,  Priestly,  Saus- 
sure,  Ingeohouz,  Sennebier  Sch.-eder,  Chaptal, 
and  Davy,  See.  Sec,  few  doubts  remain  on  this 
important  subject.  These  will  be  presented  in 
the  course  of  the  following  inquiry. 

1st.  Of  earths,  and  their  relation  to  vegetation. 
Of  six  or  eight  substances,   which  chymists 
denominated  earths,  four  are   widely  and  abun 


and  if  magnesia,  magnestau.  Tlieir  properties 
are  well  known  :  a  sandy  soil  is  loose,  easily  mo- 
ved, little  retentive  of  moisture,  and  subject  to 
extreme  dryness ;  an  argillaceous  soil  is  hard 
and  compact  when  dry,  tough  and  paste  like  when 
wet,  greedy  and  tenacious  of  moisture  ;  turns  up, 
when  ploughed,  into  massy  clods,  and  admits  the 
entrance  of  roots  with  gi-eat  difficulty.  A  cal- 
careous soil  is  dry,  friable  and  porous;  water 
enters  and  leaves  it  with  facility  ;  roots  penetrate 
it  without  difficulty,  and  (being  already  greatlv 
divided)  less  labour  is  necessaiy  for  it  than  for 
clay.  Magnesian,  like  calcereous  earth,  is  light, 
porous  and  friable,  but  like  clay  when  wet,  takes 
the  consistency  of  paste,  and  is  very  tenacious  of 
ater.  It  refuses  to  combine  with  oxygen  or  with 
the  alkalies:  is  generally  found  associated  with 
granite,  gneiss  and  schiste,  and  is  probably  a- 
mong  the  causes  of  their  comparative  barren- 
ness. (4) 

In  these  qualities  are  found  the  mechanical  re- 
lations between  earths  and  vegetables.     To  the 


dantly  diffiised,  and  form  the  crust  of  our  globe,  divisibility  of  the  former  it  is  owing  that  the  lat- 
These  are  «z7/fa,  alumina,  lime,  and  ma.^ncMa.ter  are  enabled  to  push  their  roots  into  the  earth; 
The  first  is  the  b.isis  of  quartz    sand  and  gravel;  to  \.\\e.\r  density,  that  plants  maintain  themselves 


the  second  of  clay;  the  third  of  bones,  river  and 
marine  shells,  alabaster,  marble,  limestone,  and 
chalk;  and  the  fourth,  of  that  medicinal  article, 
known  by  the  name  of  calcined  magnesia.  In  a 
pure  or  isolated  state,  (1)  these  earths  are  whol- 
ly unproductive;  but  when  decomposed  and  mix- 
ed. (2)  and  to  this  mixture  is  added  the  residu- 
um of  dead  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  (3)  they 
become  fertile,  take  the  general  name  of  soils, 
and  are  again  specially  denominated,  after  the 
earth  that  most  abounds  in  their  compositions  re- 


in an  erect  posture,  rise  into  the  air,  and  resist 
the  action  of  the  winds  and  rains;  and  to  their 
power  of  absorbing  and  holding  water,  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  prolonged  application  of  moisture, 
necessary  or  useful  to  vegetable  life.  But  besides 
performing  these  important  offices,  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  they  contribute  to  the  food  of 
vegetables.  This  opinion  rests  on  the  following 
considerations  and  experiments: 

1.   If  earths  do  not  contribute  directly  to  the 
food  of  plants,  then  would  be  all  soils  alike  pro- 


spectively   If  this  be  silica,  they  are  called  scre-[ductive  ;  or  in  othei  words,  if  air  and  water  cj:- 
dy  ;\i -edummj.,  ars^illaceous  ;\{\ime,  calcareous  s'clusively  suppiy  this  food,  then   would  a  soil  of 

pure  sand  be  as  productive  as  one  of  the  richest 


(1)  See  Gisbei-t's  experiments  on  pure  earths  ;ind 
their  mixture:     See  also  Davy's  Klements,  p.  156. 

(2)  Im  this  respect  nature  has  been  neithtr  negli- 
gent nor  nij^gardly,  if  (as  Fourcioy  asserts)  the  pu- 
rest sand  be  a  mixture  of  quartz,  alumina  and  some- 
times of  calcareous  matter.  Speculative  geolnffy  is  ro. 
mance,  and  does  not  merit  the  name  of  sci.  iice;  yet 
i.H  science  obliged  to  b  irrow  her  thi  ory  of  soils.  Tht 
ahernation  of  heat  and  cold,  m'li.stiire  and  urynes'i 
decomposed  the  mouiiiams  of  primitive,  second- 
ary and  teniary  forma  ion;  rains  and  the  laws  of  gra- 
vity, brought  these  from  places  of  more,  to  those  of 
less  elf  vai  on— whert-,  by  m.  cliaiiical  mixture  aniJ 
chymical  combination,  the  present  substrata  were 
fornied.  But  these  were  yet  imk.  d  and  unpie.Uictive, 
when  the  Ci-ypio^jamia  family  (moiies  and  liclicns) 
t.  i)k  possession  of  tliem,  and  in  dw  time  produced 
that  vege'dble  matt  r,  wliicli  maje  ihe  earth  pioduc 
live  and  lli<?  g-obe  hubiiable 

(3^  Uc  ad  animal,  and  vej;etable  matter,  in  the  last 
siagi-  .f  decoinposi  ion,  (jive  a  blrick  or  brown  pow 
ler,  winch  he  Kr-  ncli  ch\  mists  call  terreiiu  r  humiif. 
nd  wliicii  M  .  i).ivy  calls  a-  extriiciive  matter,-  this 
m  the  Ivniliz..!!^  principle  of  soils  and  manures. 


alluvion. 

2.  Though  plants  may  be  made  to  grow  in 
pounded  glass,  or  in  met;dlic  oxides,  yet  is  the 
growth  in  these,  neither  healthy  nor  vig.jn.us,  and, 

3.  All  plants,  on  analysis,  yield  an  earthy  pro- 
duct;  (5)  and  this  product  is  found  to  partake 
must  of  the  earth  that  predominates  in  the  soil 
producing  the  analysed  plant;  if  silica  be  this 
dominant  earth  then  is  the  product  obiained  from 
the  plant  silicious  ;  if  lime  prevails,  then  is  the 
product  calcareous,  kc.  This  important  fact  is 
pioved  by  De  Saussure. 

1st  E.'CPIiRIMENT. 

Two  plants  (the  piiius  abii.s)   were  selected, 

(4)  The  opinion  is  general  among  the  chymists  of 
Knrope,  thai  ma).'nesian earth  is  luitoiiij  barren  itself, 
but  ■till  cause  of  barrenin^s  in  oilier  soils  in  which  it 
may  abound,  unless  saii'r\.eil  with  carbuiic  acid. 
See  B.ise,  Tenna'  t  and  U:i.y. 

(o ,  Uavj  s.iys  ihis  never  exceeds  one  fiftieth  of  iha 
whole  product. 
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ihe  one  from  a  calcareous,  the  other  from  a  gra- 
i  itic  soil,  the  ashes  of  which  gave  the  following 
products: 

Granitic  soil.     Calcareous  soil. 
I'otash  3  60  15 

Alk  &  Sub-sulphates  4  24  IS 

Carbonate  of  lime    46   34  63 

6   77  00 

13  49  00 

14  86  16 
10   52                        00 

EXPERIMENT. 


Carbonate  of  Mag. 
Silica 
Alurr.nid 
Metalic  oxides 

2d 


Two  Rhodedendrons  were  taken,  one  from  the 
calcareous  soil  of  Mont  dc  Salle,  the  other  from 
the  granitic  soil  of  Mount  Bevera.  Of  a  hundred 
parts,  the  former  gave  fifty  seven  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  five  of  silica  ;  the  latter  thirty  of  carbo- 
Bate  of  lime  and  fourteen  of  Silica. 

3cl     EXPERIMENT. 

This  was  made  to  determine  whether  vegeta- 
bles, the  product  of  the  soil  having  in  it  no  silica, 
would,  notwi'hstandiiig.  partake  of  that  earth. 
Plants  were  accordingly  taken  from  Rcculey  de 
Thoiiy,  (a  soil  altcigetlier  calcareous)  and  the  re- 
sult was  a  very  small  portion  of  silica. 

These  experiments  says  Chaptal,  leave  little 
if  any  doubt,  but  that  vegetables  derive  the 
earthy  matter  they  contain  from  the  soil  in  which 
they  grow.  (6) 

2d.  Of  water,  as  an  agent  in  vegetation : 

Seeds  pUced  in  the  earth,  and  in  a  tempera- 
ture above  the  freezing  point,  and  watered,  will 
develope  ;  that  is,  their  lobes  (7)  will  swell,  their 
roots  descend  into  the  earth,  and  their  stems  rise 
into  the  air.  But  without  humidity,  they  will  not 
germinate  ;  or  deprived  of  humidity  after  germi- 
nation, they  will  perish.  When  germiuation  is 
Complete,  and  the  plant  formed,  its  roots  and 
leaves  are  so  organized  as  to  absorb  water. 
The  experiments  of  Hales  prove  that  the  weight 
ef  plants  is  increased  in  wet,  and  diminished 
in  dry  weather;  and  that  in  the  latter,  they 
draw  from  the  atmosphere  (by  means  of  their 
leaves)  (8)  the  moisture  necessary  to  their  well 
being.  Du  Hamel  (and  after  him  Sennibier)  has 
shown,  that  the  filaments  that  surround  the  roots 
«f  plants,  and  which  have  been  called  their  hair, 
perform  for  them  in  the  earth,  the  office  that 
reaves  perform  in  the  atmosphere,  and  that  if  de- 
prived of  these  filaments,  the  plants  die. 

It  would  be  easy,  but  useless,  to  multiply  facts 


of  this  kind,  tending  to  establish  a  doctrine  not 
contested,  but  which  after  all  does  not  assert,  that 
water  makes  any  part  of  the  food  of  plants.  On 
this  point,  two  opinions  exist — the  one,  that  this 
liquid  is  a  solvent  and  conductor  of  alimentai-y 
juices ;  the  other,  that  it  is  itself  an  aliment  and 
purveyor  of  vegetable  food  at  the  same  time.  The 
first  opinion  is  abundantly  established.  Water 
when  charged  with  oxygen,  supplies  to  germina- 
ting seeds  the  want  of  atmospheric  air  and  satu- 
rated with  animal  or  vegetable  matter  in  a  state 
of  decomposition,  or  slightly  impregnated  with 
carbonic  acid,  very  perceptibly  quickens  and  in- 
vigorates vegetation.  The  second  opinion  is  fa 
voured  by  some  of  de  Saussure's  experiments. 
On  these.  Chaptal  makes  the  following  remark, 
which  expresses  very  distinctly  an  approbation 
of  the  doctrine  they  suggest:  "  The  enormous 
quantity  of  hydrogen(which  makes  so  large  a  part 
of  vegetable  matter)  cannot  be  accounted  for, 
but  by  admitting  (in  the  process  of  vegetation) 
the  decomfionition  of  water,  of  which  hydro- 
gen is  the  prmcipal  constituent ;  and  that  though 
there  is  nothing  in  the  present  state  of  our  ex- 
perience that  directly  establishes  this  doctrine, 
yet  that  its  truth  ought  to  be  presumed,  from  the 
analysis  of  plants  and  the  necessary  and  well 
known  action  of  water  on  vegetation. 
[To  be  continued.'] 

FROM  THE  NATIONAL  INTELLIGENCER. 


(6)  Schaeder  maintains  the  doctrine,  that  the  earths 
found  in  plants  are  created  there  by  the  process  of 
■vegetation.  His  essay  on  thia  subject  was  crowned 
6y  the  academy  of  Berlin,  in  18UI.  His  experiments 
were  the  first  to  determine  the  different  quantities  of 
silica  found  in  different  sorts  of  grain. 
/{7)  Moisten  a  bean  in  warm  water,  and  detach  the 
skin  that  covers  it,  and  ii  readily  divides  into  two 
parts  ;  these  are  called  lobes. 

1 8)  Bonnet's  experiments  show,  that  it  is  the  under 
surface  of  the  leaf,  that  performs  this  function.  The 
upper  surface  has  a  different  office. 

Correction. — In  copying  the  second  section,  an  er- 
ror escaped  in  relation  to  the  Tuscun  plough ;  the 
passage  should  have  read  thus — •*  The  plough  of  the 
north  of  Europe,  like  that  of  this  country,  has  the 
power  of  a  wedge,  and  acts  horizontally— that  of  Tus- 
e«ny  has  the  same  direction,  but  a  very  different 
torm.  With  the  outline  of  a  shovel,  it  consists  of  two 
inclined  planes,  sloping  from  the  centre,  and  forms  a 
^uit.er  «n(J  two  ridg«s." 


THE  POTATO. 

This  valuable  root  is  a  native  of  America. — 
Whether  it  was  here  before  the  flood  or  not,  is 
of  no  consequence  to  us.  It  is  here  now,  and  our 
duty  is  to  make  the  most  we  can  of  it.  It  is  cu- 
rious enough  to  see  the  people  on  the  Potomac 
imjiorting  potatoes  from  New  england  or  Nova 
Scotia,  and  sometimes  from  Ireland,  when  they 
might  just  as  well  be  exporting  them  for  little 
more  than  half  ths  price.  In  this  respect  they 
are  almost  as  wise  as  some  of  our  wine  drinkers, 
who  rather  than  miss  their  favourite  beverage, 
will  run  the  risk  of  the  plague,  the  gout,  an  Alge- 
rine  war — while  at  the  same  time  they  might  ob- 
tain spruce  beer  of  the  very  first  quality  from 
their  own  country,  for  less  than  half  the  price, 
without  any  of  the  above  risks.  The  run  for  fo- 
reign articles,  so  prevalent  in  our  country,  often 
makes  me  think  that  it  potatoes  were  brougiat 
from  the  moon  at  10  dolls,  per  bushel,  they  would 
find  purchasers.  However,  as  there  are  some  few 
among  us,  who  wish  to  raise  potatoes,  and  don't 
know  h'iW,  I  will  give  them  the  following  direc- 
tions, which  may  serve  until  they  get  better.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  farmer  has  already  some 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  strength  of  soils,  so 
as  to  know  the  quantity  and  quality  of  manure  re 
quiaite  to  get  a  crop.  1  have  seen  1000  nushels 
of  cow-m»nure  put  on  an  acre  of  poor  land,  which 
has  brought  and  ought  to  bring  400  bushels  of 
potatoes.  No  doubt  but  plaster  would  answer  a 
good  purpose  on  sandy  or  gravelly  soil.  The 
ground  ought  to  be  ploughed  eight  inches  deep, 
and  well  harrowed — The  easiest  method  of  plant- 
ing is  with  the  plough,  in  rows,  three  feet  apurt ; 
the  seeds,  containing  one  eye,  or  two  at  most, 
ought  to  be  eight  inches  apart,  if  they  arc  allo*"- 


ed  any  chance  to  grow  ;  each  seed  should  weigh 
the  third  of  an  ounce  Avoirdupois.  At  this  rate 
an  acre  will  require  about  15  bushels  of  seed.  I 
prefer  planting  in  the  increase  of  the  moon,  though 
the  difference  may  not  be  much  ;  the  practice 
of  changing  the  seed  seems  to  be  useless  ;  when 
people  have  got  a  good  kind  I  would  advise  them 
to  keep  it.  I  have  seen  potatoes  raised  for  twen- 
ty years  on  one  plantation  without  changing  the 
seed,  any  farther  than  from  one  field  to  another, 
and  back  again  without  any  visible  alteration. 
As  to  planting,  if  the  ground  be  rich  enough  with- 
out manure,  the  furrow  for  the  row  need  not  be 
more  than  four  inches  deep,  otherwise  it  ought  to 
be  six.  In  dry,  sandy  land  put  the  seed  under 
the  manure  :  if  otherwise  put  it  on  the  top.  The 
se--d  and  manure  being  put  in  the  furrow,  they 
can  be  covered  with  the  plough,  no  matter  how 
dtep.  About  six  or  seven  days  after  planting, 
go  over  the  field  with  a  horse  and  light  harrow, 
by  this  means  the  rows  will  be  nearly  levelled 
without  stirring  the  seed,  if  the  person  at  the 
harrow  knows  how  to  manage  it.  When  the 
plants  have  riser,  about  three  inches  above  the 
ground,  the  horse  and  plough  may  be  sent  through 
them  to  plough  the  earth  from  the  rows  about 
four  inches  deep,  leaving  the  rows  eight  inches 
wide  with  the  plant  in  the  middle  of  it.  Whea 
they  have  got  up  to  six  inches,  a  small  portion 
of  earth  may  be  ploughed  up  to  them,  taking 
care  not  to  cover  the  plants.  About  this  time 
the  cut  worm  is  likely  to  become  troublesome — 
in  order  to  prevent  this,  you  may  watch  your  op- 
portunity for  a  calm  morning,  between  daybreak 
and  sunrise,  when  the  firing  three  or  four  char- 
ges of  gun  powder  over  each  acre,  will  affect 
them  very  seriously  ;  the  dose  may  be  repeated 
as  occasion  requires — this  is  much  easier  than 
pouring  arsenic  down  their  throats. 

When  the  plants  have  got  ten  or  twelve  inch- 
es high,  the  last  ploughing  may  take  place,  when 
the  furrows  must  be  completely  cleared  up — the 
hoe  must  now,  for  the  first  and  last  time,  follow, 
to  rectify  what  the  plough  has  missed  ;  the  rows, 
when  finished,  ought  to  be  at  least  twelve  inches 
higher  than  the  furrows.  It  is  now  that  the  plant 
begins  to  be  of  use ;  the  tender  leaves  make  ten- 
der greens.  I  have  often  wondered  to  see  peo- 
ple running  ready  to  break  their  necks,  over 
hill  and  dale,  among  briars  and  rattlesnakes,  to 
gather  wild  herbs,  and  perhaps  poisonous  ones  too, 
when  they  had  plenty  of  good  wholesome  potato 
tops  close  to  tUeir  dixir.  But  now  coitits  the  po- 
tato in  bloom.  How  beautiful !  If  you  have  bees, 
the  blossoms  should  not  be  molested  until  the 
apples  appear;  if  not,  they  may  be  pulled  off 
with  about  two  inches  of  the  stem — tnese  boiled, 
and  seasoned  with  butter  are  a  delicacy  that  per- 
haps monarchy  never  taste  1  nor  ever  thought  of. 
The  pulling  off  the  blossoms  or  balls,  when  first 
formed,  is  of  service  to  the  plant,  as  what  would 
support  the  apple  will  now  return  to  the  root. 
To  perform  this  operation  would  be  fine  amuse- 
ment to  children  ;  consequently  no  loss  of  time  to 
the  farmer.  Those  who  dig  potatoes  before  they 
are  ripe,  should  count  the  cost  and  act  accord- 
ingly. It  is  very  easy  to  know  wheu  they  are 
ripe,  by  the  death  of  the  tops,  if  the  weather 
be  warm,  they  should  be  dug  up  to  prevent  a  se> 
cond  growth,  and  put  in  the  cellar  minced  with 
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SDine  sand.  Deep  cellp.rs,  (say  ten  feet)  are 
opoler  in  summer,  and  warmer  in  winter,  than 
shallow  ones.  How  this  happens  when  both  are 
filled  full.  I  leave  philosophers  to  explain.  The 
potato  bii.ii  ought  to  be  frequently  overhauled  du- 
ring the  winter  and  spring,  in  order  to  move  the 
."miall  and  decayed  ones  fi-om  the  pile,  as  one  rot- 
ten one  will  soon  spoil  a  dozen.  Also,  if  they  are 
found  to  be  watery,  from  a  wet  season  or  soil,  a 
very  small  piece  may  be  cut  off  from  the  top  or 
-seed,  so  called  ;  this  will  help  tliem  considerably. 
All  this  may  he  done  in  the  evenings  without  any 
loss  of  time.  It  is  likely  that  slaves  will  not  like 
the  employment;  and  why  should  they?  After 
working  all  day  for  nothing,  it  is  hard  enough  to 
■work  at  night  too  ;  but  men  who  earn  their  own 
living  as  they  ought  to  do,  will  think  no  hardship 
of  it.  I  have  no  doubt  but  potatoes  might  be  kept 
in  the  vicinity  of  an  ice  house,  at  a  certain  tem- 
perature, for  maiy  years  I  have  seen  them 
oighteen  months  old,  as  sound,  hard  and  sweet, 
as  when  they  were  taken  out  of  the  earth.  The 
OSes  that  the  potato  may  be  applied  to  are  nu- 
merous. As  an  article  of  food,  they  may  be  used 
many  ways;  such  as  roast,  boiled,  stewed,  fried 
or  baked  as  one  ingredient  in  bread  to  eat  warm, 
although  some  people  that  love  them,  don't  know 
how  to  cook  them  either  way.  As  a  medicine, 
they  are  not  without  their  virtues,  being  of  an 
opening  quality.  In  fact  I  never  knew  a  great 
potato  eater  have  the  gout  to  a  serious  degree. 
The  gratings  of  this  root,  after  being  gently  press 
•d  and  the  juice  thrown  away,  make  fine  poulti- 
oes  for  fresh  scalds  or  bnrns.  I  had  almost  tor- 
got  that  the  juice  makes  excellent  starch.  Now 
let  us  see  how  it  stands  in  the  line  of  luxuries; 
the  potato  will  make  coffee  and  whiskey,  but 
when  we  consider  that  not  one  in  a  thousand 
knows  how  to  make  the  former,  and  prejudice 
being  on  the  opposite  scale  it  will  be  of  little  con- 
seijutnce,  while  the  latter  will  do  more  harm 
than  good  If  we  turn  to  the  animal  world  we 
will  find  a  great  call  for  this  favourite  root.  Its 
value  to  horses  is  well  known  to  farriers.  I  might 
go  on  to  shew  how  beneficial  it  woull  be  for 
cows,  sheep,  goats,  or  even  cats,  dogs  and  fowls  ; 
but  the  reader  wiil  probably  be  tired,  and  the 
printer  also.  '         PATRICK. 

P.   S.  It  is  not  too  late  yet  to  plant  potatoes. 

FHOM   THE   RALEIGH   STAR. 

Meceipt  for  making  Cider ,  and  pre - 

sfrv.ng  il  »'jun(l  for  years. 
Three  months  ago,  I  was  at  the  house  of  Nicho- 
las Nail  esq.  who  lives  near  DeepRiver,at  the  up- 
per extremity  if  Moore  county,  where  I  drank 
old  cider  of  a  very  superior  quality  ;  and  as  the 
habitual  use  of  cider  is  eminently  conducive  to 
health  insures  sobriety  imparts  the  agreeable 
sensation  of  strength  and  vigour,  and  as  it  is  a 
pleasant  bevtrage  that  can  be  afforded  at  a  small 
expense  ;  I  look  care  to  be  exactly  informed  of 
his  niaiiiier  of  niaking,  refining  and  preserving  it, 
in  the  hope  that  advantage  might  accrue  in  the 
publication  of  it.  Mr.  Nail  had  in  his  cellar,  as 
wellas  I  now  remember  about  8  or  10  hogsheads 
and  fifty  or  .sixty  barrels  of  cider  of  diffeent  ages, 
the  oldest  was  best ;  nor  did  he  think  any  fit  to 
drink  until  it  was  at  least  a  year  old. — That 
which  I  drank,  was  three  years  old,  and  it  was 


excellent.  His  oldest  cider  I  did  not  taste,  as  he 
intends  it  as  treat  for  his  executors.  He  com- 
plained that  his  stock  was  too  small  to  drink  it 
of  the  age  he  wished  ;  but  intended  to  fill  ano- 
ther cellar.  1  here  copy  Mr.  Nail's  recipt,  as 
he  gave  it  to  me  in  writing  in  April  last. 

"  All  apples  fit  to  lie  eaten,  will^ake  good  ci- 
der— The  grand  secret  is  the  cleansing  it  from 
the  filth  and  drc-gs  as  early  of  possible.  Each 
sort  of  apples  are  to  be  beaten  and  pressed  by 
themselves.  Two  kinds  of  juice,  both  good, 
would,  if  mixed,  often  make  bad  cider.  Throw 
out  all  imperfect,  sorry  .-uid  sun  burnt  apples,  as 
well  as  dust  and  trash — Beat  your  apples  before 
much  mellowed;  as  they  lose  their  strength, 
soundness  and  spirit,  if  too  mellow. — Let  them 
stand  half  a  day  alter  being  beaten,  before  put 
into  the  press  ;  then  press  them  slowly  ;  discon- 
tinue it  as  soon  as  the  juice  appears  thin  and  wa- 
tery, 'i'he  advantage  of  slow  pressure  is  in  ma. 
king  the  liquor  run  pure.  Let  your  casks,  pre 
viously  well  cleansed,  be  filled  quite  full,  to  per- 
mit the  froth  and  pumace  to  discharge  itself  at 
the  bung. — When  the  fermentation  abates,  cover 
the  bung  closely  with  something  that  may  be  lift 
ed  by  the  fixed  air  that  escapes  during  the  future 
fermentation.  In  a  week,  rack  off  the  cider  care- 
fully, ceasing  the  moment  you  observe  it  to  run 
muddy  :  Now  stop  the  cask  more  firmly.  In  ten 
days,  rack  it  oft  a  second  time  :  and  in  fifteen 
days  a  third  time.  In  every  instance,  the  casks 
are  to  be  clean,  and  perfectly  well  filled;  and 
when  filled  for  the  last  time,  to  be  bunged  close 
in  a  deep,  dry  cellar,  never  to  be  moved  until 
drawn  for  use.  Late  cider  need  not  be  racked 
until  March,  and  then  one  racking,  or  at  most 
two,  will  be  sufficient.  Be  very  careful  that  no 
water,  not  even  the  little  that  will  adhere  after 
rinsing  a  cask,  is  mixed  with  the  cider.  The 
smallest  quantity  of  ram  water  will  I'ender  cider 
unfit  to  keep.  The  addition  of  any  quantity  of 
distilled  spirits  is  not  only  useless,  but  injurious." 

Mr.  Nail's  method  is  the  result  of  long  expe 
rience,  and  its  succes  justifies  me  in  recommend- 
ing it  to  the  publick.  1  hope  it  will  be  tried. 
CALVIN  JONES 

lialeigh,  July  25,  1819. 

N.  B.  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  that  Mr,  Nail 
told  me,  he  had  for  many  years  tried  various 
plans  for  clarifying  cider  to  prevent  its  souring, 
by  means  of  milk,  isinglass,  scalding  and  scum- 
ming filtering  through  sand,  See.  &c.  and  found 
all  useful  ;  but  is  satisfied  that  frequent  racking 
or  drawing  is  far  preferable  to  any  other  method 
he  has  attempted. 

An  Act  to  improve  the  Agriculture  of 

ih'  Si.,te  of  TV'f  .y  York. 
1 .  BE  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  represented  in  the  Senate  and 
Assembly,  That  the  sum  often  thousand  dol- 
lars per  year,  for  the  term  of  two  years,  from, 
and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  shall  be,  and 
hereby  is  appropriated  for  the  promotion  of 
agriculture,  and  family  domestic  manufactures 
within  this  state ;  that  the  said  sum  shall  b^ 
distributed  among  the  several  counties  of -bis 
state,  in  the  manner  following,  to  wit ;  '  o  the 
county  ol  Albany,  three  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars j  to  the  county  of  Alleghany,  icventy  five 


dollars;  to  the  county  of  Broome,  one  hmi- 
dred  dollars;  to  the  county  of  Cayuja,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars;  to  the  county  of 
Chatauque,  fifty  dollars  ;  to  the  county  of  Che- 
nango, two  hundred  dollars;  to  the  county  of 
Clinton,  one  hundred  and  twenty  five  dollars  ; 
to  the  county  ofColumbia.  three  hundred  dol- 
lars; to  the  county  of  Cortland,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  five  dollars ;  to  the  county  of  Del- 
aware, two  hundred  dollars;  to  the  county  of 
Duchess,  four  hundred  dollars;  to  the  coun- 
ty of  Essex,  one  hundred  and  twenty  five  dol- 
lars; to  the  county  of  Franklin,  one  hundred 
dollars;  to  the  county  of  Genesee,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars;  to  the  county  of  Greene^ 
two  hundred  dollars ;  to  the  county  of  Herki- 
mer, two  hundred  dollars;  to  the  county  of 
Jefferson,  two  hundred  dollars  ;  to  the  county 
of  Kings,  seventy  five  dollars;  to  the  county 
of  Lewis,  one  hundred  dollars;  to  the  county* 
of  Madison,  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ;  to 
the  county  of  Montgomery,  four  hundred  dol- 
lars ;  to  the  county  of  New  York,  six  liundred 
and  fifty  dollars ;  to  the  county  of  Oneida,  and 
that  part  of  the  county  of  Oswego  which  for- 
merly formed  part  of  the  county  of  Oneida_. 
four  hundred  dollars  ;  to  the  county  of  Onon- 
daga, and  that  part  of  the  county  of  Oswego, 
which  formerly  formed  a  part  of  the  county  ol' 
Onondaga,  three  hundred  dollars;  to  the  coun- 
ty of  Ontario,  five  hundred  dollars;  to  the 
county  of  Orange,  three  hundred  dollars  ;  to 
the  county  of  Otsego,  four  hundred  dollars; 
to  the  county  of  Putnam,  one  hundred  dollars  ; 
to  the  county  of  Queens,  two  hundred  dollars  ; 
to  the  county  of  Rensselaer,  three  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars;  to  the  county  of  Richmond> 
seventy  five  dollars ;  to  the  county  of  Rock- 
land, one  hundred  dollars;  to  the  county  of 
Saratoga,  three  hundred  dollars;  to  county  of 
Schenectady  one  hundred  dollars ;  to  the 
county  of  Schoharie,  two  hundred  dollars  ;  to 
'he  county  of  Seneca,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars;  to  the  county  of  St.  Lawrence,  one 
hundred  dollars  ;  to  the  county  of  Stuben.  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars;  to  the  county  of 
Suffolk,  two  hundred  dollars  ;  to  the  county 
of  Sullivan,  one  hundred  dollars;  to  the  coun- 
ty of  Tioga,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ;  to 
the  county  of  I'omkins,  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
dollars;  to  the  county  of  Ulster,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars ;  to  the  county  of  Warren,  ono 
one  hundred  dollars;  to  t  e  county  of  Wash- 
ton,  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars;  and  to  the 
county  of  Westche?ier,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars. 

2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  when  atl 
agricultural  society  shall  be  for.ned  in  any  one 
county,  or  ii  two  contiguous  co'inties,  and  the 
members  (hereof  shall  annually  procure,  oi» 
raise  b;  voluntary  su  scription,  any  sum  of 
money  the  president,  and  treasurer  shall  make 
aii"^  subscribe  an  affidavit  of  the  facts  o!  the 
formation  of  such  society,  and  of  their  having 
aiscd  a  oenain  sum,  specifying  the  amount 
thereof;  wh'ch  affidavit  shall  be  filed  with  the 
comptroller  of  this  state,  who  shall  draw  his- 
warrant  on  Uie  treasurer,  for  the  payment  of 
a  bum  equal  to  the  amount  of  such  voluntary 
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:.ubscription;  not  however,  in  any  case  ex- 
ceeding the  amount  to  which  such  coun.ty  or 
counties  would  be  entitled  according  to  the 
apportionment  aforesaid. 

3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  seve 
ral  agricultural  societies  which  may  be  formed 
in  this  staie^  shall  ekct  such  and  so  many  offi- 
cers as  they  may  deem  proper,  all  of  whom 
shall  be  practical  farmers  ;  none  of  whom, 
however,  shall  leceive  any  emolument  from 
his  office  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such 
officers  annually  to  regulate  and  award  premi- 
ums on  such  articles  and  productions  as  they 
may  deem  best  calculated  to  promote  the  agii- 
culiuraland  manufacturing  interest  of  the  state. 

4.  And  be  it  fuillier  enacted,  That  eacli 
person  to  whom  any  pitniium  shall  he  award- 
ed, for  any  agiiculiural  product,  shd!,bcfoie 
the  receipt  tuertof  make  as  accurjte  a  de- 
scription of  the  piocess  used  in  cultivating  the 
soil,  and  in  raising  the  crop,  or  of  fi:ediiig  ihe 
animal,  as  may  be  ;  and  shall  in  all  cases  de 
sciiue  the  nnure  of  the  soil,  the  kind  and 
quaiiiiiy  of  the  manure,  the  state  thereof,  and 
the  ime  of  the  year  in  which  applied;  and 
deliver  the  same  to  the  president  of  said  society. 

5.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  tie  se- 
veral presidents  of  the  said  societies,  shall 
annually,  viithin  one  week  after  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  legislature,  transmit  all  such 
reports  or  returns  to  the  oiTice  of  the  secretary 
of  state,  to  be  by  him  kept  safelj  till  dem.andetl 
by  the  board  of  agriculture,  hereinafter  named 
and  organized. 

6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  se 
vera!  presidents  of  the  several  agricultural 
societies  within  this  state,  or  a  delegate  to  be 
chosen  by  each  of  the  said  societies,  shall  form 
a  board  of  agriculture  for  this  state  ;  who,  or. 
the  first  Monday  after  the  annual  meeting  ol 
the  legislature,  may  convene  in  the  capitol,  in 
the  city  of  Albany,  any  five  of  whom  shall 
form  a  quorum  ;  may  elect  a  piesident,  sircri - 
tary,  and  such  other  officers  as  they  may  think 
proper,  receive  and  examine  all  such  reports 
and  returns  as  aforesaid,  and  select  for  publi 
cation,  such  of  them,  and  such  other  essays  as 
they  may  judge  advisable;  and  shall  annually 
publish  a  volume  at  the  expense  of  the  state, 
to  be  distributed  by  means  of  the  saidagricni- 
tural  societies,  \o  the  good  people  of  the  siatt 
flot  exceeding  fifteen  hundred  copies  of  sue! 
volume  ;  whic-i  president  and  secretary  shah 
continue  in  office  duiwig  the  continuance  o: 
this  act. 

7.  And  be  it  further  enaced,  That  the  trea 
surer  of  this  state  shall,  annually  pay,  on  th< 
warrant  of  the  comptroller,  to 'he  said  boari: 
of  agriculture,  one  thousand  dollars,  to  enablt 
them  to  purchase  and  distribute  among  thi- 
several  agiicul  ural  societies,  such  use^^l  seeds 
as  they  may  deem  proper,  and  to  defray  sucl- 
other  necessuiy  expenses  to  promote  the  mH- 
jeclof  this  act,  us  arc  not  otherwise  provide-i 
for  ;  and  jaid  boaid  sh  dl  annujily  account  wiih 
the  comptroller  for  the  expenditure  of  said 
money. 

8.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall 
ke  the  dAJty  of  the  secretary  of  this  state,  as 
soon  as  may  be,  to  cause  this  act  (u  be  pub- 


li'-hed  in    at   least  one  newspaper,   printed  ii' 
each  of  the  great  districts  o(  this  state. 

Fr'.'r  tlv    '^'m  heater-  Gazette. 

CHILE  WHEAT. 

We  have  the  plesaure  of  cotnmuiiicating  to 
our  agricultural  friends  the  copy  of  a  letter  from 
Ahel  Seymour  esq.  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Moor- 
field,  a  gentleman  of  observation  and  intelligence, 
to  the  hon.  Hugh  Holmes,  of  this  place.  The 
minute  account  given  by  Mr.  Seymour  of  his  ex- 
periment and  success  in  cultivating  a  small  quan- 
tity of  the  Chile  Wheat  will  no  doubt  be  read 
with  more  than  ordinary  interest  by  those  inter 
estcd  in  the  raising  of  this  valuable  coinmodity. 
It  is  hoped,  that  the  minature  experiment  of  Mr. 
S.  will  induce  our  farming  gentlerr.en  to  purchase 
some  of  the  seed,  and  extend  the  experiment  up- 
on a  more  enlarged  scale. 

'•  Moorfeld.  July  14.   1819. 
"  I  enclose   you  an   ear  of   C/iile    IV/ieat,  as 
you  are  a  wheat   raiser.     I;   appears  'o  me  i 
will  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  this  country  ; 
whethei  it  will  succeed  best  to  be  sown  in  the 
Fall  or  Si)ring  of  the  year  must  be  proved   bv 
experiment — ihere  is  no  doubt,  on   my  mind 
hut  it  will  do  in  the  Spring.     My  son  was  in 
B.iltimore  in  March  last,  and  procured  a  little 
perhaps  half  a  spoonful  of  the  seed.     He  r< 
turnetl  on  the  2d  day  Apiil — I  had  just  finished 
reading  Mr.  Bland's  report,  and  had  made  up 
my  mind  that  the  wheat  of  thr.t  country  must 
make  itself  from  the  moisture  in  the  earth  at 
the    clojc   of  the  rainy    season.      I    could    no. 
imagine  that   nature   had    formed  any  country 
where  large   fields  of  wheat    could    be   safelv 
watered  by  stre:)ms  to  be  taken    on   high    land 
for  eigh:y    or  one  hundred   miles  [  he  length 
of  the  \'  liley  of  Chile-,  from  tiie  mountain  tc 
the  Pacific]    without  a  very  dense  population 
which  I  did  not   understand    from  Mr.  Bland' 
book,  existed.*     This  ciicumstance,  togethei 
with  the  doubt  whether  the  li'tle  seed  wt  h.d 
might  be  kept  safe  until  the  fall  season,  caused 
me  to  direct  my  son  to  sow  it  in  my  rye  field 
in  a  place  from  which  we  had  taken  a  fodder 
stack,   and  It  ft  a  vacancy  of  about  five  feet  ir 
diameter.     The   fore   part   of   April,  with  us, 
was    cold  and  dry,  so  that  it  did   not  vegetate 
■mil  the  18ih  and  20ih  of  the  month,  the  ry 
.ly    this  time,  had    got  so   high  as    almost  to 
smother  it. 

However,  it  grew  on  with  a  broad  strong 
blade  of  a  very  bluish  cream  colour  ;  on  the  8ti 
flay    of  June    I   observed  some   ears    slioninn 

■  ut,  an.|  on  the  fourteenth  they  v.eve  fully  ou'. 
When  I  saw  the  eats  1  was  much  please  d  with 

heii  appearance,  and  wii:i  a  sickle  cut  the  rye 
from  around  it,  and  thus  gave  it  a  liule  room 
'or  the  air  to  reach  il — it  grew  to  the  heighi 
)f  about  three   feet    and  an  half;  some  of  thi 

talks  were  four  feet  high  ;  the  ears  are  in  th 
form  of  the  enclosed,  very   full  of  grain,  bn 

'lort — some  I  measured  were  two  and  an  hall 
inches  in  circumference,  having  four,  and 
sometimes  five  grains  abreast — tney  do  no' 
embrace  the  stem  as  our  wheat  does,  but 
set  wvih  the  end  to  the  stalk  with  grains 
irregularly  set  around  the  top — the  sm  He- 
ears  of  it  hive  as  many  grains  as  the  largest 
of  my  crop  of  wheat.     The  drought  for  the  last 


iiuee  weeks,  witli  us,  was  very  severe,  "dch 
prevented  some  of  the  top  gr.cins  irom  filling 
properly.  We  had  also  put  it  in  a  poor  gra- 
velly spot  of  land.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it 
would  be  well  for  gentlemen  who  have  got  of 
the  seed  to  keep  a  part  to  sow  in  he  spring; 
mine  is  now  ripe,  and  my  oats,  which  were 
sown  a  week  before  il,  are  not.  It  it  does  not 
deteriorate  it  will  be  valuable. 

"  I  remain  dear  sir,  with  respect. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

ABEL  SEYMOUR." 
Hon.  Hugh  Holmks. 

Unwilling  on  account  of  its  curiosiiy,  to 
shell  the  ear  sent  to  me  by  Mi.  Seymour  and 
t  lereby  ascertain  its  conten's,  I  have  connied 
.he  griins  on  the  e-r.  o-i  the  suppnsiti(ri'  of 
five  being  abreast,  as  stated  by  him.  (and  I  be- 
lieve conccily)  and  found  twelve  in  each  vow, 
which  make  the  grains  amount  lo  12(' — thus 
exceeding  the  best  average  of  goh.en  traw 
fiom  40  'o  50  grains,  the  purple  stiaw  abcmt 
.he  same,  and  the  Snid- r,  Jones  or  Ljwler, 
bout  «0.  HUGH  HOLMES. 

NOTE  BY    A    CORRESPONDENT. 

*  All  the  vallies  of  Chile,  have  the  appear- 
ance, to  the  spectator,  while  in  them  of  being 
perfectly  circular,  oval  or  oblong.  This  ap- 
pearance is  owing  to  the  height  and  steepness 
of  the  ridges  »n  each  side,  and  to  the  eleva- 
ted knobs,  that  here  and  there  rise  out  of  the 
middle  of  them,  or  to  the  projecting  spurs  of 
the  lateral  ridges,  that  often  meet  and  form 
transverse  ridges  which,  closing  the  view, 
gives  to  the  valley  a  circular,  and  amphithea- 
tre-like appearance  The  principal  rivers  of 
Chile,  like  those  of  the  i  nited  States,  make 
their  way  to  the  ocean,  from  their  highest  ele- 
vations in  the  mountains,  directly  across  the 
vallies  ;  the  length  of  which,  is  uniformly  found 
to  be  nearly  north  and  south,  or  parellel  with 
the  Andes.  The  vallies  of  l  bile  lie  in  suc- 
cessive ledges,  like  shelves,  or  sta  r  steps, 
one  above  another,  from  the  first  plane,  the 
surface  of  which,  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
top  of  the  bluff  range  of  promontories  which 
frown  over  the  margin  of  the  ocean,  to  the  foot 
of  the  lofty  Coi-dellera  the  tops  of  which  are, 
two  thirds  of  the  year,  clad  in  snow.  Follow- 
ing the  direct  route  from  the  capital  to  Valpa- 
raiso, notwithstanding  the  crossing  of  prodi- 
gious ridges,  the  descent  from  valley  to  val- 
ley, is  very  evident.  On  looking  at  the  coun- 
try from  sea,  the  vallies  being  completely  hid, 
it  has  the  aspect  of  one  enormous  range  of 
mountains,  from  the  shore  to  the  snow  capt 
top;  the  crags  and  spurs  appearing  to  rise 
immediately  one  above  another,  without  the 
least  interval. 

The  principal  vallies,  directly  east  of  Val- 
paraiso, are  the  Ttiblas,  a  great  part  ol  which 
might,  very  probably,  be  watered  by  the 
stream  that  crosses  it.  As  yet  it  is  used  only 
for  pasture,  particularly  for  sheep,  of  which 
there  are  (rrodigious  flocks  on  it.  his  valley 
is  about  fifteen  miles  wide.  The  valley  of  Casa 
Blai-ica,  which  is  about  the  same  width  is 
crossed  by  a  very   abundant  and  bold  stieam. 

The  valley  of  Curricabee  about  eighteen 
miles  witle,  is  very  fertile,  and  the  greater  parf 
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capable  of  being  watered.  And  lastly,  the  val- 
ley of  St.  Jago,  about  the  same  width  and  one 
of  the  longest  and  finest  in  Chile.  The  val- 
lies  generally  present  a  very  even  surface, 
witli  some  few  gently  elevated  waves,  and 
swells;  and  they  all  decline  more  or  less  from 
cast  to  west ;  that  of  St  Jago,  immediately 
round  the  capital,  a  beautiful  plane,  has  been 
foundby  actualmeasurement  to  have  a  declen- 
sion rom  east  to  west  of  one  and  a  half  inches 
to  every  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards 

The  annexed  diagram  will  enable  the  rea- 
derto  comprehend  the  manner  of  watering  the 
wheat  fields  and  vmeyards  in  hile.  Let  ' , 
B  C  and  D  represent  a  wheat  field  of  from 
twenty  to  fifty  acres.  The  water  is  conduct- 
ed from  the  river  of  the  valley,  along  the  up- 
per side  of  the  field,  !■  a  ditch,  from  A  to  B. 
The  field  is  then,  after  the  wheat  is  sown, 
crossed  with  small  trenches,  such  as  might  be 
made  by  running  a  plough  two  or  three  times 
■  in  the  same  furrow,  from  the  ditch  A,  B,  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  field  D,  C.  hese 
small  trenches  arc  about  eight  or  ten  feet  a- 
p  rt,  and  have  the  water  turned  into  them, 
from  the  ditch,  by  a  few  sods  being  thrown  in- 
to it,  at  !,  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6,  just  below  their  se- 
veral intersection  with  it.  Vines  are  usually 
planted  in  rows,  four  feet  apart  one  way,  and 
about  eight  feet  the  other;  and  these  vine- 
yards are  irrigated,  during  the  sumn^er,  in  a 
manner  similar  to  the  wheat  fields  The  whole 
operation  is  extremely  simple,  and  is  attended 
wiili  ^e^J  lltUe  irouble  As  far  cioi'lli  as  the  latlludc 
of  Valptiraisii,  seme  of  the  lull  sides,  havings  a  favour- 
able SMUthern  aspect,  are  sown  with  wheal,  which  is 
brought  to  perfection  without  any  other  moisture 
than  the  autumnal  and  winter  rains,  and  the  oozings 
from  the  hill  sidi  ,  bin  ihe  flat,  of  no  valley,  in  that 
latitude,  or  to  the  nortliwaid  of  it,  will  bring  wlieai 
to  perfection  wiiboui  irrigaiion  from  the  i  ivers. 

Some  of  the  Chiltnolarniers  purposely  ieave  grow- 
ing in  ihi  i]  wheal  fields,  a  great  number  of  bushes  of 
the  shrnU  called  espino,  or  thorn,  which  bears  an  a- 
bundance  of  small  lufis  of  flowers,  of  abriglu  gold 
•olour,  which  are  v.  ry  fragraiit.  Thei-e  bushes  which 
are^uffered  <>  grow  to  a  sizi  somewhat  larger  than 
our  sweet  briar,  they  say,  rherpsh  and  prolec  the 
wheat  from  the  fervid  rays  of  ihe  sun,  an<l  hold  it  up. 
The  espino,  of  Chile,  has  a  very  strong  resemblance 
to  our  common  locust. 

1  meniion  this  circumstance  for  the  consideration 
of  our  farmers,  in  ccnsequeiice  of  what  you,  Mr. 
Editor,  remarked  not  long  since,  relative  lo  ;he  social 
quality,  "r  Ihe  anipaihy  of  plants.  Although  the 
©aust  s  have  never  been,  that  1  know  of,  m  any  wa)' 
explained,  J  el  the  existence  of  the  principle,  of  this 
Ve(,elable  i.ffiiiiiy,  or  repulsion  appears  to  have  been 
well  known  lo  the  ancii  nis,  and  in  difl'erenl  coun 
tries.  Plularcli  tells  us,  that  among  the  regnlation^ 
of  Solnn.  r(  spccting  the  plantiig  of  iree.s,  one  ot 
them,  directed,  "  that  lie,  who  plain  d  any  iree  n 
his  fi- Id,  was  to  plani  it  .'i  leas  fi  •  fcei  tVomlu- 
neiglibi:i*s  grourid  ;  tntti  if  it  tofre  a  fit^  tree  or  utt 
olive,  nine  ;  far  these  extentlri  their  roots  furthtir  thaii 
others,  and  their  neigUburhuod  is  finju  ictnl  to  anw 
trees,  not  only  as  they  take  away  the  nourishment  bw. 
a>  their  effluvia  is  nuxious  '  \rnl  in  Venezuela,  when 
the  cacao,  or  chocolate  nut,  is  cultivated  to  givat  ad 
vantage,  we  are  toM,  thai  ihe  dclicaie  cacao  cannot 
beai  the  unbroken  rays  of  thi  veilcalsun;  and.  thai 
it  miisi  be  shadtd  by  some  mure  rolnisi  plant  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood;  ihat  ilie  eryliine,  which 
the  Spaniards  car  bucare  a'uveo,  is,  ih.-rt  lore,  al- 
ways plained  Wrdi  cacao;  that  associatid  Willi  S'liiic 
plants  the  carao  will  witbei  and  die  ;  but,  thai,  suci 
is  its  strong  friendtb'P  and  predikctiuu  for  the  shade, 


vociei\  and  eftluviaof  the  eryirine,  that  with  it  for  a 
companon,    it  attains    its   greatest    perfection    and 

truitfulness. 
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T:i     THK    editor 
dsiled—ff'ye-nouse,  Feb.  21,  1R1P 
Dear  Sii — Intht  American  Farmer  of  the  9th  insi. 
you  n  qiie-ited  a  communiciiiion  from  those  who  were 
'urnished  with  the  (Jhile  Wheat,  brought,  in  by  Judgi 
Bland.     In  compliance  with  this  request,   I  now  fui  • 
nish  you  the  result  of  my  seeding  ■  1  seedtd  one  pint 
of  this  Wheat  in  my  garden,  in  drills,  about  the  15  li 
November,  a  period  too  la'e  to  expect  a  good  pro- 
duct.    The  Wheat,  contrary  to  my  expectations,  was 
very  little  injured  by  the  frost,   and  was  very  promi 
sing  early  in  the  season  ;  but  owing  to  the  drought, 
some  weeks  before,  and  at  the  time  of  ripening,  the 
grain  is   much   inferior  in  quality  to  the    imported 
SI  ed  ;  but  the  quantity  has  far  exceeded  my  expccta 
tions.     I  have  tliis  day  cleaned  and  measured  it,  and 
the  product  is  58  pints.     This  will  induce  me  to  sted 
it  with  care  the  next  fall,  and  at  a  proper  season  ; 
and  1  am  inclined  to  think,   from   ihe   appearance  of 
the  head,  and  the  above  circumstances,   that   it  will 
provf   a  valuahl- Wheat.     Y  nrs,         E.  IXOYl) 
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Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  member  of  the  J\'orth  Carolina 

Catawha  ,VuiigatiQtn  Company,  to  a  gentleman  in 

Camden,  S   C 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  stating  to  you,  the  rapid 
progriss  that  is  now  making  in  the  Catawba  Naviga- 
tion, within  the  boundary  of  North  Carolina  Much 
zeal  IS  manifested  by  the  company,  and  1  have  link 
(loiihl  but  that  if  it  meets  with  a  correspmdinq- 
jiromptitude,  by  the  citizens  of  South  Carolina,  and. 
esp  daily,  by  those  living  ctnitiguous  to  the  War- 
■  rec,  wr  shall,  in  a  very  short  time,  ha^'e  the  satis- 
laction  of  seeing  boats  running  on  its  waters  fin 
more  than  150  miles  above  the  dividing  line  of  the 
wo  states- 

The  liberal  appropriation  made  by  the  utate  of  S. 
Carolina,  at  its  last  session,  is  worthy  the  high  char- 
actei  of  the  slate  ;  and,  if  iliscreetly  managed,  will 
c  infer  adilitional  importance  on  the  reputation  she 
alieady  e' io)s.  Its  amount,  1  understand,  is  ahini- 
dan;ly  sufficient  lo  eHi-ct  the  objrct  in  view,  and  I 
look  foiwunl  with  increased  anxiety,  to  the  forniida- 
bie  obsiructiniis  which  your  En,i,'ineer  will  havt-  to 
encounter  a.  Uock)  .Mount  and  Graves'  Island.  Were 
these  impediments  removed,  a  safe  and  easy  convey- 


ance would  throw  the  whole  surplus  produce  of  the 
counties  of  Mecklenburgh,  Lincoln,  Iredell  and 
Burke,  into  the  markets  of  Camden  and  Charlcstown. 

It  is  a  fact  but  lately  known,  although  well  ascer- 
tained, that  the  produce  of  the  upper  country,  even 
within  six  miles  of  the  Blue  Uidge,  could,  with  a  re- 
moval of  the  present  existing  obstructions  below  the 
boundary  line,  be  transported  to  any  point  on  the  river, 
with  the  utmost  ease  and  but  little  expence.  This 
circumstance  taken  into  consideration,  with  that  of 
the  high  prices  which  the  citizens  of  Camilen,  and 
many  of  the  planters,  for  a  few  years  past,  have  been 
compelled  to  give  for  provisions,  namely,  corn,  bacon^ 
&c  will,  I  apprehend,  be  of  itself,  a  sufficient  incen- 
tive to  direct  their  attention  to  this  important  object. 

Mr.  Abernethy,  the  Company's  contractor,  is  at 
present  engaged  in  cutting  a  Canal  around  ihe  shoals 
of  Mountain  Island.  This  is  a  work  of  considerable 
labour  and  e.xpence,  but  from  a  recent  inspection,  X 
am  induced  to  believe,  that,  together  with  the  neces- 
sary Locks,  it  will  be  completed  before  the  first  of 
January,  1820. 

The  other  shoals  on  the  J\luin  River  are  but  slight 
and  will  admit  the  passage  of  bnats  wih  perfect 
safety,  in  a  very  few  months.  Hiwever,  the  attention 
of  thf-  Company,  during  a  part  of  the  spring  and  sum- 
m'rr,  has  bfen.and  will  bv,  directed  to  the  South  Fork 
of  the  Catawba,  many  parts  of  which  will  require  as 
much  labour,  and  probably  more  expence,  than  the 
Muin  River  itself  However,  should  the  contractor 
•  uccetd  in  procuring  as  many  labourers,  as  he  is  in- 

riirted  to  employ,  we  may  reasonably  expect  the 
whole  undertaking  to  be  sufficiently  advanced  within 
twelve  mon  lis  of  this  time,  to  admit  the  passage  of 
ho:its  on  both  rivers. 


\.N    ENiiLisH  SU.VTtlER. 

Description  of  an   English  Summer,  in  the  year  176S 

— extracted  from  a  letter  of  Horace  ll'alpole,  dated 

June  1    . 

•'  I  perceive  the  deluge  fell  upon  you  before  it 
reach-d  us  It  began  here  on  .Monday  last,  and 
then  rainrd  near  eij;hi  and  forty  hours,  without  in- 
termission My  poor  hay  has  not  a  dry  thread  to  it? 
back.  I  have  had  a  fire  these  three  days.  In  short, 
every  summer  one  lives  in  a  state  of  mutiny  and  mur- 
mur' and  I  have  found  the  reason  :  It  is  because  we 
will  affect  to  have  a  summer,  and  we  have  no  title  to 
any  such  thing.  Our  poets  learn  their  trade  of  the 
Komaiis,  and  so  adopt  the  terms  of  their  masters. 
They  talk  i>f  shad  v...;rov:S,  purli  'g  si  r.  ams,  and  cool- 
ing breezes,  and  we  get  sore  ilitoals  and  agues  with 
attempting  to  realize  tbeii  viiio  ;s.  Master  Damon 
writes  a  song,  and  invites  Miss  Cliloe  to  enjoy  the 
cool  of  the  evenhig,  and  the  deuce  a  bit  have  we  of 
any  such  thing  as  a  cool  evening.  Zephyr  is  a  north- 
east wind,  that  make>  Uimon  button  up  to  ihe  chin, 
and  pinches  Chloc's  nose  till  it  is  red  and  blue  .  anil 
then  they  cry,  this  is  a^ad  summer  as  if  we  ever  had 
ny  other.  The  btst  sun  we  have  is  made  of  New 
castle  coal,  and  lam  determined  never  to  reck  n  up 
on  any  Oiher  We  ruin  ourselves  with  visiting  our 
foreign  trees,  and  make  our  houses  clamber  up  hilU 
;o  look  at  prospects.  How  our  ancestors  would 
I  lugh  at  us,  who  knew  there  was  no  bi  ing  comforta 
i>le,  unless  you  had  a  high  hill  before  your  nose,  and 
I  thick  warm  wood  at  your  back.  Taste  is  too 
fr.  ezliig  a  coinmiidiiy  for  us,  and,  depend  upon  it, 
will  go  out  ot  fashion  again. 

"There  is,  indeed,  a  natural  warmth  in  this  couii- 
ly,  wh.ch,  as  you  say,  1  am  very  glad  not  to  enjoy 
any  longir — I  mean  the  InA  house  in  Si.  Sr  phen's 
chapel  .My  own  sagacity  makes  me  very  vain, 
hough  thrre  was  very  little  merit  in  it  I  liad  ■seen 
so  much  of  all  parties,  ihat  I  had  very  litile  esteem 
lefi  for  any  ;  it  is  most  indifferent  to  me  who  is  in  0, 
who  is  oui,  or  which  is  set  in  the  pillory,  Mr  Wilkes 
or  my  Lord  .Mansfield.     1  see  the  country  going  to 

mill,  and  no  man   with  brains  enough  to  save  it 

Thai  is  mortifying;    but  what   signifies  who  has  the 
u  ilo'iigofit?  I  seldom  suffer  myself  to  think  on  this 
-.ibj  ci;  my  patriotism  can  do  no  good,  and  my  pit'u- 
losophy  can  make  me  be  at  peace."' 
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SALE  OF  TOWN  LOTS 
IN"  THE   WOODS  OF  ALAi;.\M\. 

,At  the  late  sale  of  town  lots  in  the  town  of  Cahabii, 
(the  spot  selected  for  the  seat  of  government  ot  ;he 
future  state  of  Alabama)  some  of  die  lotsummpnived 
of  course,  as  the  place  is  vet  but  a  planl:ition,  or 
piece  of  woods,  sold  as  high  as  5.025  dollars  ;  and 
as4  lots,  the  numl)er  sold,  broiiRht  upwards  of  an 
liundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

CESSION  or  THE  FLORIDAS. 

^itract  of  a  letter  from  an  officer  on  board  the  Hornet 

fto    his   friend   in    this    CitifJ    dated    .Ve-w    Tori, 

J-uly  30.  ■ 

"  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  of  our  sate  ar- 
rival at  this  port,  after  a  passage  of  '27  days  from 
Cadiz. 

"  We  have  returned  without  the  treaty  being  rati- 
fied, nor  is  it  probable  it  ever  will  be.  Capt.  Read 
left  Madrid  on  the  22d  June,  at  which  time  the 
ministry  were  debating  on  the  subject. 

The  marquis  de  Casse  Yrujo  (prime  minister)  was 
banished  from  Spain  with  his  family,  a  few  days  pre- 
vious  to  our  sailing  ;  on  account,  it  is  said,  of  his 
being  too  warmly  interested  in  our  cause. 

"  There  is  a  large  naval  force  lying  at  Cadiz,  with 
18,000  troops,  destined,  it  is  said,  for  the  protection 
of  the  Floridas,  and  not  for  South  America,  as  was 
originally  contemplated,     f  Dubious  J 

"  An  action  was  fought  off  Cadiz  about  the  15th 
June,  between  the  Spanish  government  brig  Volun- 
tario,  of  14  guns,  and  the  Buenos  Ayres  government 
brig  Independencia  of  18  guns,  wherein  the  latter 
was  defeated  !  The  V.  has  arrived  at  Cadiz,  much 
cut  up.  They  both  fought  under  the  flag  of  ihe 
Cnited  States. 

"  The  officers  and  crew  (70  in  number)  of  the  late 
patriot  privateer  Constitution,  Capt.  Appleton  Meach 
(of  Baltimore)  are  at  Cadiz,  in  dungeons.  General 
O'Donnel,  governor  of  that  city,  has  received  an  or- 
der fiom  the  king  to  pardon  all  the  Spaniards  found 
on  board  that  vessel,  and  to  execute  all  the  foreigners- 
He  did  not  obey  it;  but  remonstrated  against  the 
cruelty  of  the  act. 

"Cadiz  is  a  bad  market  for  American  produce.  A 
^argo  of  Baltimore  superfine  flours  old  at  8  dollars  50 
cents  per  barrel,  a  few  days  before  we  sailed.  Naval 
stores  of  all  descriptions  are  equally  dull." 

The  ratification  of  the  Florida  treaty  was  expected 
hy  the  Hornet;  "but  blessed  are  they  who  expect 
little;  for  tliey  shall  not  be  disappointed."  She  has 
arrived  without  it.  There  was  no  ratification  as  late 
as  the  22d  June,  and  there  was  some  doubt  (to  say 
the  lean  of  it)  whether  it  would  take  place  at  all. — 
There  was  even  a  rumour  at  Cadiz,  and  an  impression 
among  some  of  the  officers  of  Ihe  Hornet,  that  it 
would  never  take  place.  Should  this  be  the  case,  can 
any  one  mistake  the  cause  S)f  it  ?  We  may  see  the 
liard-wriiing  on  the  wall;  but  we  shall  not  see  the 
mjstcrioiis  finger.  Yet  we  shall  be  as  well  satisfied 
that  the  hand  is  there — that  the  hand  of  Great  Bri- 
tain is  in  this  thing;  that  it  is  her  secret  intrigues 
that  now  delay,  and  may  ultimately  defeat  the  con- 
summation  of  our  wishes ;  that  while  her  ministers 
were  openly,  in  parhament,  admitting  the  right  of 
M  ain  to  cede  wliat  portion  of  her  possessions  she 
pleases,  and  disclaiming  any  right  on  their  part  to 
prevent  it,  and  they  are  secretly  and  slily  plotting 
xigainit  us,  and  bidding  off  the  relinquishment  of  the 
?loridas  by  the  bonus  of  the  South  American  Bill.— 
She  may  also  urge  upon  Spain  to  hold  off  until  we  re 
sort  to  a  simdar  measure  ;  nay,  to  make  it  a  condition 
thai  she  will  ratify,  provided  we  cut  off  all  our  re- 
sources from  the  I'atriots  of  South  America 

Should  bpain  refuse,  she  will  be  bound  to  disclaim 
the  conduct  of  Don  Onis,  and  to  satisfy  us  that  he 
had  no  authority  for  going  as  far  as  he  has  gone. — 
Should  she  refuse,  a  case  of  great  delicacy  and  im- 
portance will  come  before  us  :  It'hat  shall  -we  do  ? — 
^fhis  is  a  question  which  requires  a  cool  head  and 
much  deliberation  to  decide.  Too  much  has  already 
%(ea  hastily  said  by  others  upon  it. 


Tne  rumour  at  New  York  of  Spain'?  makmg  w,<r 
upon  us  is  absurd.  She  dare  not.  She  will  not  risk  a 
war  v/ith  us  unless  Great  Britain  edges  her  on,  and 
she  is  too  poor  and  pennyless  to  wish  to  do  it.  We 
think  that  Spain  will  neither  seek  a  war  with  us,  nor 
S'lally  reject  the  trea'y.  Richmond  Enquirer. 

CASWMKKE  G0\  IS. 
The  Chevali.^r  Jaubert,  who  had  been  sent  by  the 
French  I'overnment  to  Cashmere,  to  procure  some  of 
the  Goats  producing  the  precious  wool  which  forms 
the  material  of  the  Sliawls  fabricated  at  that  place, 
liad  been  llp^rd  from  on  his  return,  having  reached 
lie  city  of  .Vlaria  Pol,  in  the  government  of  Catheri- 
"oslaw,  in  Russia,  bringing  with  him  a  flock  of  1300 
goats.  \l  the  dat-  of  his  letter,  (17th  Dec.  last) 
the  thermometer  of  Reaumur  marked  fifteen  degrees 
of  cold,  and  the  snow  was  a  foot  deep,  which  did  not 
appear  to  affect  the  flock  unfavourably,  as  they  are 
accustomed  to  browse  on  the  mountains  of  Thibet, 
where  a  great  deijree  of  cold  prevails.  This  im- 
mense flock  was  to  proceed  to  I'heodosia,  uoon  the 
Black  Sea,  whence  it  was  to  be  embarked  for 
France.  . 

Mr.  GUILLE'S  ASCENSION. 
Yesterday  a  novel  scene  was  presented  to  us.  For 
the  first  time  in  America,  an  xronautic  ascension,  so 
often  attempted,  was  actuallyexecuted,  and  in  a  man- 
ner that  gave  universal  satisfaction.  We  have  often 
leen  surprized  that  the  frequent  exhibitions  of  th.s 
kind  in  Europe,  should  draw  forth  so  large  crowds 
and  excite  such  acclamations  as  are  always  express- 
ed  by  the  speciators  ;  but  in  seeing  this  our  surprize 
has  ceased  The  scene  was  interesting  beyond  all 
expectation. 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  afternoon  every  carriage 
was  in  requisition  for  the  gardens,  and  Broadway, 
the  Bowery,  and  all  the  roads  leading  to  that  place 
were  crowded,  and  at  about  half  past  5,  all  the  ave- 
nues became  impassible.  The  lower  pan.  of  the  town 
was  nearly  depopulated.  Every  tree,  fence  and  shed 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  garden,  was  covered  with  spec- 
tators, anxiously  waiting  to  see  the  balloon  ascend 
To  gratify  those  wh»  were  in  the  garden,  the  balloon 
was  partially  inflated  about  five  o  clock,  and  suspend- 
ed about  ten  feet  from  the  ground.  At  5  minutes  past 
6,  it  was  completely  inflated  and  immediately  rose 
about  40  feet,  in  which  situation  it  was  sufl.  red  to 
remain  but  a  short  time.  At  18  minutes  past  6,  Mr. 
Guille  advanced  to  the  centre  of  the  circle,  and  after 
m.aking  some  little  examination  of  the  cords  which 
connected  the  parachute  with  the  balloon,  he  took 
leave  of  his  wife,  bowed  gracefully  to  the  spectators, 
and  took  his  position  in  the  basket.  In  an  instant  the 
balloon  began  to  ascend.  The  parachute  was  evi- 
dently lower  on  one  side  than  ihc  other,  and  much 
apprehension  was  felt  for  the  safety  of  the  voyager. 
At  the  moment  of  ascending,  a  gust  of  wind  sprung 
up  from  the  northwest  and  drove  the  balloon  direct- 
ly over  the  tall  poplars  in  the  garden,  so  that  the 
basket  was  forced  upon  them  and  carried  off  some  of 
the  small  branches.  On  clearing  the  irees  the  finest 
scene  was  presented  ;  •  he  balloon  ascended  wiili  ma- 
jesty and  rapidity  to  a  great  heighth,  the  wind  wafiing 
it  towards  Long-  Island  In  less  than  10  mmules  the 
parachute  was  de  arhed  from  ihe  balloon,  and  was 
seen  for  nearly  half  an  hour  gradually  descending ; 
apparently  over  Long  Island  ;  the  balloon  continuing 
in  the  mean  time  to  ascend,  till  it  finally  disappeared 
in  the  clouds. 

Till  about  9  o'clock  in  the  evening,  much  anxiety 
was  manifested  for  ihe  fate  .f  the  JEronaui,  when  it 
was  ascertained  'hat  he  reached  the  earch  in  safely, 
having  landed  at  Biishw.ck.  ntar  Williamsburg,  Long 
Island,  about  6  miles  from  Vauxhall  garden.  He 
reached  lown  about  half  past  eight  o'clock  with  his 
parachute,  in  perfect  health  and  spirits. 

Theeiigagtmcnt  of  Mr.  G.  was  honourably  fulfilled 
and  we  sincerely  hope  he  may  receive  the  remunera- 
tion he  so  eminently  deserves. — Merc.  Jidv. 

The  ascent  ot  Mo;isieui  Guille  recalls  to  recol- 
lection the  following  faociful  lines  from  Darwin's 
Botanic  Garden ; 


See  on  the  shoreless  air  the  intrepid  Gaul 
Launch'd  the  vast  concave  of  his  buoyant  ball ! 
Journeying  on  high,  the  silken  castle  glides. 
Bright  as  a  meteor,  through  the  azure  tides  ; 
O'er  towns  and  towers  and  temples  wings  its  way. 
Or  mounts  sublime  and  gilds  the  vauit  of  day. 
Silent,  with  upturn'd  eyes,  unbreathing  crowds 
Pursue  the  floating  wonder  to  the  clouds  ; 
A;>d,  flush'd  with  transport,  or  benumb'd  with  feaT, 
Watch,  as  it  rises,  the  diminish'd  sphere. 
Now  less  and  less  !  and  now  a  speck  is  seen  ! 
.\nd  now  the  fleeting  rack  obtrudes  between  : 
The  calm  philosopher  in  ether  sails, 
\'iews  broader  stars,  and  breathes  in  purer  gales ; 
Sees,  like  a  map,  in  many  a  waving  line, 
Round  earth's  blue  plains,  her  lucid  waters  shine,; 
Sees  at  his  feet  the  forky  lightnings  glow. 
And  hears  innoxious  thunders  roar  below. 
Rise,  gieat  .Mongolfier  !  urge  thy  venturous  flightj 
High  o'er  the  Moon's  pale  ice  reflected  li.ght. 
High  o'er  the  pearly  sta",  whose  beamy  horn 
langs  in  the  east,  gay  harbinger  of  morn  ; 
Leave  the  red  eye  of  .\Iars  on  rapid  wing, 
Jove's  silver  guards  and  Saturn's  crystal  rinjj; 
Leave  the  fair  beams,  which  issuing  from  afar. 
Play  with  new  lustre  round  the  (ieorgian  star. 
Shun,  with  strong  oars,  the  Sun's  attractive  throncj. 
The  sparkling  z  idiac,  and  the  milky  zo.'C, 
Where  headlong  comets,  with  increasing  force. 
Through  other  systems  bend  their  blazing  course  ; 
For  thee  Cassiope  her  chair  withdraws, 
For  thee  the  Bear  retracts  his  shaggy  paws  ; 
High  o'er  the  north  the  golden  orb  shall  roll, 
Vnd  blaze  eternal  round  the  wandering  pole. 

So  Argo,  rising  from  the  southern  main. 
Lights  with  new  stars  the  blue  eiherial  plain  j 
With  favoring  beams  the  mariner  protects, 
And  the  bold  course,  which  first  it  steer'd,  directs.'i. 

SMITH'S  HISTOKY. 

IC?*  We  invite  the  reader  to  the  .A'brjfe  re- 
specting Smith's  History  of  the  Settlement  of 
Virf^inia.  We  are  delighted  that  the  present 
Editor  has  taken  it  in  hand.  It  is  a  curious, 
scarce  and  valuable  memoir  ;  and  it  is  peculiar- 
ly worthy  of  encouragement.  The  first  copy 
we  saw  was  unaccompanied  by  Smith's  Adven- 
tures, written  by  himself — but  those  Adven- 
tures are  far  more  romantic  and  interesting 
than  even  the  History  itself — Unquestionably 
toe  two  parts  ought  lo  p;o  together — as  they  do 
in  the  last  copy  we  have  seen.  Unquestionably 
the  subscribers  ought  to  call  for  them  both.— 
Then  they  will  have  a  complete  picture  of  one 
of  the  most  gallant  spirits  that  "  ever  lived  in 
the  tide  of  times." 

NOTICE. 

It  is  requested  that  the  names  of  the  Get»- 
'lemen  who  intend  to  take  copies  of  Smith's 
History  of  the  Settlement  of  Virginia.,  &c.  may 
be  reuriied  as  speedily  as  possible  to  W.  W. 
GRAY,  printer,  Richmond. 

Tne  Editor  informs  the  public,  that  since 
the  p'oposals  for  publication  was  issued,  he 
h  «  been  so  fortunate  as  to  procure  a  complete 
C'ipy  of  the  history,  with  all  the  maps  in  per- 
fect preserv  ition.  To  this  is  prefixed  an  ac- 
count if  Smith's  early  adventures  in  various 
larts  of  the  world,  his  heroic  exploits  in  the 
wars  against  Ihe  Turks,  Sec.  written  by  him- 
self, in  the  true  style  of  ancient  simplicity  and 
gallantry.  The  addition  of  this  to  the  history 
Oiiginally  proposed  lo  be  published,  will  in- 
crease the  expence  about  fifty  cents  on  the  set. 
i  he  Efiiioi  is  persuaded  that  every  literary 
gentleman,    and   every  one    who    cherishes 
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Smitli's  memoiyas  becomes  an  American,  wili-, 
be  happy  to  have  this  additional  matter  at.  this 
increase  ofexpence.  But  still  can  one  venture, 
in  these  times,  on  a  chanyie  in  the  terms  of  pub- 
lication ?  Some  expression  of  the  public  wish 
on  this  subject  is  called  for.  Will  gentlemei 
who  have  subscribed,  adopt  some  measures 
which  will  at  once  let  the  Editor  know  whether 
they  prefer  the  history  first  proposed,  or  the. 
history  with  the  adventures  of  Smith  prefixed? 
Any  communication  on  this  subject  addressed 
to  the  printer,  IV.  IV.  Gray,  will  be  duly  at- 
tended to. 

[We  are  so  much  gratified  to  learn,  that  this 
most  rare  and  valuable  History  is  to  be  rescued 
from  the  "  mouldering  ruins"  of  time,  in 
which  it  had  nearly  perished,  that  we  here  take 
the  liberty  of  offering,  unsolicited,  to  receive 
subscriptions,  gratuitously,  for  any  copies  of 
the  work  which  persons  in  this  city  may  wisi 
to  have.  For  ourselves,  we  would  sooner  take 
it  at  double  its  price,  than  lose  a  leaf  of  it. 
Give  us  every  fragment  that  can  be"  gathered 
up"  from  the  pen  of  Captain  Smith. 

Editor  jlmerican  Farmer.'] 


Extracts  from  an  act  of  the  Virginia  Assembly, 
passed  the  22rf  February,  1817. 

1st.  Be  it  enacted,  That  any  person  who 
shall  hereafter  apprehend  any  runaway  slavt 
attempting  to  cross  the  Potomac,  and  deliver 
him  to  his  master,  or  any  person  authorised  to 
receive  him,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  rewtrd  of 
twenty  doIl<trs,  and  mileage  as  heretofore  al- 
lowed by  law. 

2d.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  any  per- 
son who  shall  hereafter  apprehend  any  runaway 
slave,  belonging  to  any  person  residing  within 
this  commonwealth,  at  any  place  in  the  states 
of  Maryland  and  Kentucky,  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  reward  of  twenty  five  dollars;  at  any  place  i'. 
the  states  of  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  or  New  York,  or  in  the  state  of  Ohio, 
to  a  reward  of  fifty  dollars  ;  and  in  all  cases  of 
the  apprehension  of  a  runaway  slave,  in  any  ol 
the  Slates  aforesaid,  the  person  apprehending 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  twenty  five  cents  fui 
ov'-iy  mile  he  shall  necessarily  convey  such 
runaway.     The  distance  to  be  proved  by  ojth, 

&c.  

TRANSPORTATION   OF  THE  MAIL. 

The  tollowiiig  intl.l•e^ting  statement,  reU 
tive  to  the  Unilea  Slates'  Mail  Establishment 
is  taken  from  an  excellent  address  of  Colonel 
Richard  M.  Johnston,  of  Kentucky,  to  his  con- 
siiiuents — |)ublished  in  the  Kentucky  G  izette 
Oi  tae   16ih  April  last. 

"  AiT)0(,(j  thi.-  departments  of  government, 
the  post  office  department  claims  a  rairk  witi: 
the  most  important,  for  general  uiiMiy  and  con- 
Tenience.  This  astonishing  machine,  like  ai- 
teries  and  veins  to  the  body  politic,  extends 
through  every  portion  of  our  wide  dorn  jin,  con- 
necting its  various  parts,  and  diffusing  life  and 
vigor  to  the  whole  The  inrrtase  of  this  de- 
paniiient  has  ucen  more  rupid  in  its  progre  ■; 
than  I  hat  of  any  other  in  the  government.  I 
1798  there  were  but  195  post  offices  io  i  ,t 
Vuiu4  Slates.    There  are  now  about  38oO.— 


The  whole  length  of  tlie  post  roads  in  the  U. 
States,  is  about  40,000  miles,  running  in  various 
ireciions,  and  hearing  intelligence  to  every 
ommunity  in  the  Union.  The  mail,  in  all  its 
•  I'versified  movements,  is  transported  nearly 
8.000,000  of  miles  in  a  year: — more  thai 
1 50,000  miles  every  week — making  a  distance 
nearly  equal  to  a  circuit  round  the  globe  each 
i\a\ — with  an  average  of  about  one  post  office 
to  every  fifteen  miles.  The  annual  amount  of 
postage  is  about  a  million  of  dollars,  and  the 
annu.il  allowance  to  3800  post  masters  is  about 
300,000  dollars.  The  annual  expence  of  trans- 
I)orting  the  mail,  amounts  to  nearly  700,000 
dollars,  to  900  contractors.  As  the  object  of 
this  establishment  is  public  and  individual  con 
venience,  it  has  not  entered  into  the  views  of 
the  government  to  make  it  a  source  of  revenue, 
which  would,  by  levying  a  tax  upon  friendship 
and  intelligence,  impair  the  strongest  bond  of 
our  union.  While  the  government  is  furnished 
with  the  means  of  speedy  and  convenient  com- 
munication with  its  agents  in  every  part  of  the 
nation,  distant  fiiends  may  hold  frequent  and 
familiar  conversation — and  intelligence  of  eve 
ry  description  is  diffused  among  all  classes  of 
citizens,  and  in  every  neighbourhood  of  the 
union,  through  the  medium  of  this  establish- 
ment."   

.^,«ew  improvement  in  firofielling  Boats  by 

'  Horse  jioiuer. 

The  subscriber  who  is  sole  Patentee  of  the  plan 
now  in  use,  respectfully  calls  the  attention  of  the 
merchants  snd  citizens  in  general  of  Baltimore,  to 
the  following  observations  on  his  invaluable  inven- 
tion. 

This  principle  has  been  in  use  three  or  four  years 
at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  other  places.  Com- 
modore Porter,  had  one  constructed  at  Georgetown, 
which  was  not  on  the  same  plan  of  those  v.hicli  1 
have  built  at  Philadelphia. 

I  now  feel  confident  that  I  can  propel  a  Boat  of  the 
same  dimensions  as  the  Steam  Boat  Virginia,  with  17 
or  18  horses,  with  the  same  velocity  with  which  the 
Virginia  now  moves,  for  the  space  of  2i  hours,  and  as 
can  be  clearly  demonstrated,  with  less  than  one 
fourth  the  cost,  she  (the  Virginia)  being  at  the  daily 
expence  of  from  60  to  90  dollars,  while  under  way 
whereas  my  Boat  should  only  incur  the  expenditure 
of  15  dollars  per  diem.  A  Bout  on  my  construction, 
including  horses  and  all  apparatus  complete,  can  be 
built  for  10  to  12,0U0  dollars,  when  a  Steam  Boat  of 
the  same  measurement  with  her  apparatus,  will  cost 
from  40  to  50,000  dollars.  Another  very  forcible  ar- 
gument is,  that  my  Boat  will  carry  double  the  quan 
ti:y  of  fivight.  It  .3  ihe  opinion  of  many  of  the  most 
intehigent  gf  ntlemeii  of  this  city,  that  this  is  the  r>"'y 
irui»  plan  that  can  succeed  for  great  distance^.  The 
uiihmited  advantages,  whicU  may  accrue  ^y  adopting 
this  improved  mciliud,  being  too  numerous  for  inser- 
tion, I  shall  only  add,  tiiat  tho."'-  gentlemen  who  are 
desirous  of  seeing  our  cou"''y  flourish,  and  will  do 
me  the  favor  of  culling«c  Mr  Slieeve's  Wheel  wright- 
shop,  wesi  Pvati  j'reet,  near  the  Three  Tun  tavern, 
can  see  a  mode'  of  the  raacliinery. 

W.    HART,  Patentee. 

ON   DvjELLING. 
DocT.  Franklin  to   Doct.  Percival. 

Passes,  July  14,  1781. 
I  received  yesterday  by  Mr.  White,  your  kind  let- 
lev  :>i  May  Utli,  with  the  most  agreeable  present  of 
your  new  hook.'  I  read  it  all  before  I  slept,  which 
is  a  proof  i;f  the  good  rffects  your  happy  ma.incrhas 
of  drawing   your   readers  on,  by  mixing  little  ancc 

aui«s  and  historical  facts  with  your  instructions.  Ue 


pleased  to  accept  my  grateful  acknowledgments  for 
tlie  pleasure  it  has  afforded  me. 

It  is  astonishing  that  the  murderous  practice  of 
duelling,  which  you  so  justly  condemn,  should  con- 
tinue so  long  in  vogue.  Formerly,  when  duels  were 
used  to  determine  lawsuits,  from  an  opinion  that 
Providence  would  in  every  instance  favor  truth  and. 
right,  with  victory,  they  were  excusable.  At  pre- 
sent, they  decide  nothing.  A  man  says  something, 
which  another  tells  him  is  a  lie.  They  fight ;  but; 
whichever  is  killed  the  point  in  dispute  remains  un- 
settled. To  this  purpose  they  have  a  pleasant  little 
story  here.  A  gentleman  in  a  coffee-house  desired 
another  to  sit  "  further  from  him-"  "  Why  so  ?'* 
"  Because,  sir,  you  slink."  "  That  is  an  affront  and 
you  must  fight  me  "  "  1  will  fight  you  if  you  insist 
upon  it ;  but  I  do  not  sec  how  thai  will  mend  the  mat- 
ter, for  if  you  kill  me,  I  shall  stink  too ;  and  if  1  kill 
you,  you  will  stink,  if  possible,  worse  than  you  do  at 
present."  How  can  such  miserable  sinners  as  we 
are,  entertain  so  much  pride,  as  to  conceitjlhat  every 
offence  against  our  imagined  honor  merits  death? 
These  petty  princes  in  their  own  opinion,  would  call 
thjt  sovereign  a  tyr.int  who  should  put  one  of  them 
to  death  for  a  little  uncivil  language,  though  pointed 
at  his  sacred  person  -.  Yet  every  one  of  them  makes 
himself  judge  in  his  own  cause,  condemns  the  of- 
fender without  a  jury,  and  undertakes  himself  to  be 
the  executioner. 

With  sincere  and  great  esteem,  I  have  the  honor 
to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient,  and  most  humble  ser- 
(ant,  B.  FRANKLIN. 

P.  S.  Our  friend,  Mr.  Vaughan,  may  perhaps  com- 
municate to  you  some  conjectures  of  mine  relating 
to  the  cold  of  last  winter,  which  I  sent  him  in  return 
for  the  observations  on  cold  of  professor  Wilson.  If 
lie  should,  and  you  think  them  worthy  so  much  no- 
tice, you  may  show  them  to  your  Philosophical 
Society,!  to  which  1  wish  all  imaginable  succey.. 
Their  rules  appear  to  me  excellent. 


*  Moral  and  literary  dissertation,  ^d  edition. 

f  The  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester,  if 
-idUch  Dr.  Percival  \iias  one  of  the  principal  founder:: 

and  ornaments.  -       

To  the  Editor  of  the  F.nquire.r. 

Sir— Under  the  belief  that  it  is  your  wish  to  en- 
courage Agriculture  as  far  as  it  is  in  your  power, 
several  of  your  subscribers  are  induced  to  request 
that  you  v/ould,  through  the  medium  of  your  widely 
circulated  paper,  make  the  enquiry  where  a  few  seed 
of  the  Guinea  Griiss  can  be  obtained.  Uoct.  Brown, 
of  Tennessee,  made  a  communication  respecting  this 
grass  to  the  Philadelphia  Agricultural  Society,  m. 
ISl  J.'     Your  compliance  will  oblige  yours, 

A  SUBSCRIBER, 

Surry,  July  31,  1919. 

(Tj-  Shoxdd  ""H  reader  be  able  to  give  the  informa- 
tion ret/uer-ed,  it  ■Mll^raltfi/  the  Editor  to  laij  it  before 
t/,ei„Juc.  ...  .  , 

'  Tins  communication  is  highly  interesting,  and 
shall  be  ofl'ered  to  our  readtrs  in  the  next  number  of 
the  ^imermm  Fanner.  In  the  meantime,  we  earnestly 
request  that  if  it  should  be  in  the  power  of  any  of 
our  subscribers  to  procure  some  of  the  Guinea  grass 
seed,  they  would  be  good  ciiouch  to  put  a  few,  say 
half  an  ounce,  in  a  letter,  and  address  it  by  mail,  to 
the  editor  of  the  .Imerican  Farmer,  with  such  notices 
of  its  growth,  qualities,  us^  s,  and  product  as  they 
may  think  worthy  "f  remark. 

bT.  1  oui  ■,  MO.  June  30* 
Sans  A^eif,  a  chief  and  i,nr  ot  the  principal  coun- 
sellors of  the  Greai  Osagf  trbe,  arrived  here  a  few 
days  ago  on  his  emhass)  from  his  nation  to  the  Pre- 
sident, K  hy  befort  his  exct  iltncy,  on  his  arrival,  th(i 
liffieultie  which  ai  present  exist  between  them  and 
he  goveriime  It,  :Uid  its  odlceis,  &c  &c. 

Missouri  F.xpedition  — T.iis  expedition  has  not  yet 
s;i  led,  but  is  daily  expiCted  to  proceed  On  Sunday 
the  stc.im  boats  Johnston  and  E.\peilition,  proceeded 
from  the  mouth  of  J*lis»oaiJ  to  Belh;  i'guntaine  io. 
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about  t'.v^  hours,  and    stemmed   the   currtiit  with 
great  ease. 

Last  week.  Col.  Hemy  AlUinson.on  seeinfj  tlie  fi Try 
•bouts  worked  by  wheels,  immediately  conceived  the 
idea  of  applyinf;  them  to  tlie  barges,  bound  up  the 
ilissouii  with  United  States' troops,  stores,  he-  In 
about  tliree  days  he  had  one  of  the  barges  rijjged 
with  wheels,  and  a  trial  made,  in  whicli  she  run  up 
tlie  Missouri  about  two  miles  and  back,  in  30  minutes 

It  is  highly  gratifying  that  the  government  has 
placed  this  prompt,  decisive,  and  distinguished  offi 
cer,  in  the  command  of  this  important  station  This 
improvement  which  lie  has  put  in  these  barges  will 
prove  of  vast  importance  to  the  government,  both  ii 
expedition  and  saving  of  expeni;e. 


j  has  leen  so  much  less  bountihil  We  trus;  among 
the  first  acts  of  llie  next  Legislature  of  Maryland, 
will  be  one  for  the  encoiirog-emetit  of  JIgricuttural 
Societies. 


Buffalo.  July  27. 

His  Excellency  Gov.  C'inlon,  and  the  Canal  Com- 
missioners are  now,  we  understand,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Batavia,  and  may  be  expected  to  arrive  here  in  a 
few  days.  The  important  question  relative  to  the 
location  and  construction  of  a  Harbor  at  this  place, 
will  be  definitely  concluded  upon  by  them  previous 
to  tlieir  departure. 

We  learn  that  the  Boundary  Commissioners  have 
nearly  completed  the  survey  of  the  Niagara  river, 
and  will  start  for  the  west  in  a  few  days,  in  the  gov- 
ernment schooner  Ghent,  which  arrived  here  on  Sun- 
day from  Erie. 

ALn.\!cy,  August  2. 
Hay  and  Garden  Vegetables. — We  understand  that 
many  of  our  farmers  in  this  neighborhood,  are  alrea- 
dy shipping  their  new  hay  to  New  York,  where  it 
sells  from  §15  to  %17  50  a  ton  ;  while  in  Albany 
it  is  almost  a  drug  at  one  third  of  the  price.  Our 
gardeners  also  having  learned  that  the  dry  weather 
has  greatly  injured  the  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York,  are  sending  large  supplies  of  our  excellent  ve 
getablesto  that  market. 
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Our  object  in  copying  the  Act  for  the  encourage 
ment  of  Agriculture,  passed  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  is  to  exhibit  to  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Maryland,  an  example  worthy  of  their  imita- 
tion. We  must  confess,  that  our  anticipations  are 
not  sanguine  This  state  is  so  cut  up  by  conflicting 
local  views,  and  so  perpetually  distracted  by  party 
spirit,  that  we  fear  nothing  will  be  done  upon  a  great 
and  liberal  scale  to  piomote  the  cultivation  and  im- 
provement of  its  internal  I'-sources. 

Ifhalf  the  time,  money  and.alents,  that  have  been 
thrown  away  in  establishing  Bar.t-s  and  Lotteries, 
and  in  putting  some  men  in,  and  tumOVng  other  men 
out  of  office,  had  been  devoted  during  the  ^.mt  fifitenl 
or  twenty  years  to  the  promotion  of  the  interea,  of 
Agriculture — opening  Roads — improving  the  naviga- 
tion of  Creeks  and  Itivers,  and  the  encouragement 
of  Educaiion  and  the  Useful  Sciences,  how  much 
more  proud  and  enviable  would  now  be  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  state  and  the  actual  condition  of  its  po- 
pulation. 

Under  the  operation  of  a  wise  internal  policy,  hav 
ing  for  its  (jbjict  the  advancement  of  Agriculture 
and  of  the  good  people,  instead  of  the  acquire 
ment  of  ephemeral  power  and  petty  office — we  should 
not  loni;  witness  the  degrading  spectacle  of  ship 
loads  of  emigrants  arriving  in  this  state — going  tn 
clear  farms  in  the  western  wilderness,  while  so  much 
land  remains  a  barren  wasie,  not  one  hundred  miles 
from  this  populous  ciiy. 

Let  but  ih>-  Legislature  hold  out  that  encourage- 
ment tn  agricultural  pride  and  emulation  which  has 
been  extended  to  them  bv  the  governments  of  New 
Y'oik  and  .Massacliuseits— and  we  shall  not  suffer 
under  the  odium  of  having  it  said  that — the  quality 
of  the  land  con..idered,  the  average  product  of  Mary- 
land is  far  below  that  of  other  states  to  which  nature 


POETRY. 


Selected  for  the  Boston  Gazette 
^Messrs.  KiUtovs — If  the  following  little  piece  of 
poetry  does  hut  give  half  the  pleasure  to  your  readers 
that  it  has  given  to  me,  I  think  they  will  thank  you 
fir  publishing  it.  Would  that  more  of  that  sweet  and 
lovely  spirit  of  contentment,  which  in  a  wife  breathes 
so  great  a  charm  around  the  connubial  state,  were  to 
be  found  in  all  the  walks  of  life.  That  spirit  which 
makes  every  thing  delightful  and  every  thing  happy, 
and  blossoms  even  sorrow  itself  into  joy. 

THE  PEASANT  AND  HIS  WIFE. 
HE.     THE  long,  long  day,  again  has  pass'd 
In  sorrow  and  distress: 
I  strive  my  best — but  strive  in  vain, 
I  labor  hard — bat  still  remain 
Poor  and  in  wretchedness. 

SHE.  Nay.  we  have  health — vou  love  your  wife 

And  she  returns  its  flame; 
Want  still  is  absent  from  our  cot, 
God  gives  us  breath  to  sooth  our  lot. 
What  more  can  you  desire  ? 
HE.     I  wisb'd  to  earn  a  little  sum, 
Mv  dearest  wife  for  'hee  j 
I  wi«h'd,  by  toiling  day  and  night. 
To  gain  some  wealth  that  might  requite 
Thy  fond  fidelity. 
SHE.  No  wealth  repays  fidelity, 

Nor  gold  nor  monarch's  crown ;  '"Jj 

My  heart  which  doth  to  thee  incline. 
Finds  all  its  love  repaid  by  thine. 
And  smiles  at  fortune's  frown. 
HE.     But  ah  !  to  see  thee  live  in  want. 
It  fills  my  soul  with  care. 
That  thou  so  noble,  just  and  good. 
Must  slave  and  toil  for  daily  food, 
That  drives  me  to  despair. 
SHE.  I  gaily  work  [God  knows  my  heart] 
Contented  at  yotir  side: 
More  joys  than  wealth  can  give  I  prove. 
To  share  thy  -sorrows  and  thy  love; 
Thy  faithful  heart's  my  pride. 
HE.     But  who,  when  I  am  snatch'd  from  thee 
Will  hush  thy  trembling  sighs  ? 
And  when  our  babe  shall  wepingsay, 
"  O  mother!  give  me  bread  I  pray!" 
Who  then  will  heed  its  cries  ! 
SHE.  God !   whom  the  worm  and  sparrow  shields, 
Man  in  his  need  can  aid  : 
He'll  be  my  comfort  when  tliou'rt  fled— 
The  orphan's  sire  will  give  him  bread — 
O  !  be  his  will  obey'd. 
HE.     Wife  of  my  Iteart,  how  great  thou  art! 
Thy  love  is  all  my  weal ; 
I  feel  so  proud  of  one  like  thee— 
Thy  love  and  thy  fidelity 
'■■•spire  me  wiili  frrsVi  zeal. 
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Thou  first  of  arts,  source  oC  domestic  pase, 

Pride  of  the  land,  and  patron  uf  (he  seas. 

Thrift  .l^ricutture  .'  lend  thy  pott,,!  aid  ; 

Sinead  thy  green  fields  where  d''eary  forests  shade, 

Where  savage  m^n  pursue  their  savage   pr^-y, 

Let  the  white  flock*  in  verdant   pastures  play 

From  the  hloom'd  orchard  and  ihf  showery  vale 

Give  the  rich  f'agrance  to  the  gentle  gale  ; 

R  ward  with  ample  boon  Uk-  laborer's  hand, 

And  pour  thy  gladdening  boumies  .I'er  our  land. 

Culum'>ia's  sons,  soiirn  no*    tie  rugged  tOil ; 

Your  nation's  glory  is  a  cultur'd  soil 

Rome's  'Jincinnalus,  of  illusirl<ni>i  birth, 

Increas'd  his  laurds  wliile  he  lill'd  'he  earth; 

E'en  China's  .\Ion  ,rch  lays  his  sc-ptre  .1    Vi,\, 

Nor  deems  the  task  unwunhy  of  the  crown. 


MISCELLANY.  ~^ 


Harford  (Mirror)  jiugust  2. 
WELLS'  PRINTING  PRESS. 

We  are  pleased  to  state  that  Mr.  John  I.  Wells^ 
an  ingenious  mechanist  of  this  city,  has  at  length  so 
far  perfected  his  PATKNT  LEVER  PRINTING 
PRESS,  as  to  offer  it  publicly  for  sale.  We  witnessed 
It  in  operation  on  Thursday  last,  and  perhaps  some 
account  of  it  will  be  acceptable  to  our  bretUern  of  the 
type. 

Mr  Wr  Us  slates,  that  from  the  application  of  the 
power  of  levers  end-wise,  in  expressing  linseed  oil, 
lie  became  fully  convinced  that  it  exceeded  all  other 
mechanical  powers.  It  is  now  about  four  years  since 
h  made  his  first  experiment  upon  an  old  press  — 
Since  that  time  he  has  been  con.stantly  making  ex- 
periments upon  every  part  of  the  press  which  admit- 
ted of  improvement,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  every 
effort.  Perhaps  it  may  be  deemed  high  ground,  af- 
ter the  deserved  reputation  which  Mr.  Clymer's 
presses  have  accpiired — but  we  are  nevertheless  of 
the  opinion  [and  we  have  witnessed  the  operations  of 
both  for  more  than  two  yrars]  that  Mr.  Wells'  press 
excels  his.  The  construction  of  it  is  more  simple 
and  compact,  and  its  impression  is  very  powerful  and 
even. 

In  order  that  a  proper  estimate  of  the  power  of 
this  press  may  be  formed,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
subjoin  a  short  description  of  it.  The  frame,  plat- 
ten,  and  several  other  parts,  are  of  cast  iron  ;  and  the 
weight  of  the  east  and  wrought  iron  is  about  1500  lbs. 
The  power  is  obtained  by  two  upright  levers,  footing 
in  the  centre  of  the  platten ;  within  a  strong  circle 
upon  the  plate.  These  levers  are  fifteen  inches  in 
length,  one  and  three  fourths  of  an  inch  square  in  the 
body,  and  four  inches  wide  at  the  ends  They  move 
in  sockets  of  the  semicircle  of  half  an  inch;  falling 
back  in  the  centre,  two  inches,  from  a  perpendicular 
line — this  admits  of  the  rising  of  the  platten.  They 
are  governed  in  this  joint,  and  forced  nearly  to  a 
straight  line  by  two  horizontal  levers,  attached  in 
connection  with  the  arm  or  bar,  to  the  back  part  of 
the  press;  which,  in  gaining  the  power,  ai-e  brought 
nearly  to  a  straight  line.  The  platten  is  raised  by  a 
spindle,  suspended  upon  a  balance  lever,  by  a  balance 
weight  It  is  governed  in  its  movements  by  grooves 
attached  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  body  of  the  press. 

The  manner  of  hanging  the  tympan,  and  securing 
the  girths,  is  also  new.  Every  part  exposed  to  fric- 
tion is  steeled. 

The  present  prices  of  these  presses  are  from  325 
to  350  dollars,  as  they  differ  in  size,  which  we  think 
cheap,  considering  the  cost  of  the  iron,  the  amount 
f  hibor,  together  with  their  ease  and  durability. 


.Ai.l:.-.  OF  COUNIRY  PPODUl^E, 

Ascertained   by    actual   Sales,  and  reported  for  the 

AmeHcun  Farmer,  by   fT.  II.  De  JVright — Commia* 

sron  JMerchant,  Baltimore. 
Tobacco. — Montgomery  County,  gS  SOcts.  toglS, 

sales.     2  hhds  crop,  aglO — 3  do.  do.  a  S9 — 1  do. 

second,  £7,  Calvert  county,  sold    by   J.   bPicic- 

NALL. 

Whi  1  E  Wheat,  104 to  106  cts.— Red,  do. 98  els  to 
gl— Corn,  50  to  54— Oats,  40  lO  45  Ky.  ,  50  lo  55 
c  1  per  bushel.  Btref,  best  Butcher's,  10ii<12cts. 
Clj  ckens,  per  doz:  250  cts.  u  S3 — Veal,  per  ib.  10 
I  .  12  CIS.  best  pieces — Mutton,  6  to  8— Suec  Beef, 
8  to  10— Hork  8  to  10.— Eggs,  per  doz.  18  cis. — 
Butter,  per  Jb.  25  to  j7^ — Potatoes,  new  crop,  per 
peek,  37  to'50  ts — Onions,  per  (leck.  37  to  50— 
Hay,  per  ton,  gl?— Straw,  do  %V2. 
No  alteration  in  the  prices  of  S/rih  Carolina  Stat 

pics,  except  in  the  article  of  Tar,  which  is  selling 

f  .r  S'    75  cts.  pcrbbl. 


PKINrtD    EVEHY    FRIDAY  AT  g4  PER   ANNUM, 

F.  R    JOHN     S.     SKINNE    .      EDITOR. 

.fit  the  south-west  corner  of  Market  and  South  streets. 
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^\t.  MaAisou's  Address. 

An    AdDKESS   DKLIVEIIKD  HEKOI1KTHE  AgRIC'IL 

TUBAL  Society  of  Aluemarle.  [N'iug.J  on 
Tuesday,  May  12,  1819.  By  Mr.  Madison 
President  of  the  Society. 

It  having  pleased  the  Society  to  name  me  for 
thtir  presiding  member,  I  feel  it  a  duty,  on  my 
first  appearing  among  you,  to  repeat  my  ac- 
knowledgments, for  that  honorary  distinction; 
with  the  assurances  of  my  sincere  desire  to  pro 
mote  tlie  success  of  an  establishment,  which  has 
in  view  so  valuable  an  object  as  that  of  improv 
ing  the  agriculture  of  our  country. 

The  faculty  of  cultivating  the  earth,  and  of 
rearing  animals,  by  which  lood  is  increased  be- 
yond the  spontaneous  supplies  of  nature,  belongs 
to  man  alone.  No  other  ttrrestrial  being  has  re 
ceived  a  higlier  gift  than  an  instinct,  like  that  of 
the  Beaver  or  the  Ant,  which  mtrely  lioards,  for 
future  use,  the  food  spontaneously  furnished  by 
nature. 

As  this  peculiar  faculty  gives  to  man  a  pre 
eminence  over  irrational  animals  ;  so,  it  is  the 
use  made  of  it  by  some,  and  the  neglect  of  it 
by  other  communities,  that  distingush  them  from 
each  other,  in  the  most  important  features  ot  the 
human  character. 

The  contrast  betwce;i  the  enlightened  and  re 
fined  nations  on  some  parts  of  the  earth,  and  the 
rude  and  wretched  tribes  on  others,  has  its  foun- 
dation in  this  distinction.  Civilization  is  never 
seen  without  agriculture,  nor  has  agriculture  ever 
prevailed,  where  the  civilized  arts  did  not  make 
their  appearance. 

But,  closely  as  agriculture  and  civilization  are 
allied,  tliey  do  not  keep  pace  with  each  other. 
There  is  probably  a  much  higher  state  of  agri- 
culture ill  China  and  Japan,  than  in  many  other 
countries  far  more  advanced  in  the  improvements 
of  civilizea  life.  It  is  surely  no  small  reproach 
to  the  latter,  that  with  so  great  a  superiority  in 
science,  and  in  the  fuller  possession  of  the  auxili- 
ary arts,  thty  should  suffer  themselves  to  be  out- 
stripped in  the  very  art  by  which  both  are  essen- 
tially dist:nguished  from  the  brute  creation. 

It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  from  the  ca- 
pacities and  the  motives  of  man,  for  an  artificial 
increase  of  the  productions  of  the  earth,  that  the 
transition  from  the  hunter,  or  even  the  herdsman 
state,  to  the  agricultural  is  a  matter  of  course. 
The  first  steps  in  this  transition,  are  attended 
with  difficulty ;  and  what  is  more  with  disincli- 
\  nation. 

Without  a  knowledge  of  the  metals,  and  the 

implements  made  of  them,  the  process  of  opening 

and  stirring  the  soil,  is  not  an  easy  operation; 

though  one  perhaps  not  requiring  more  effort  and 

ijcontrivance,  than  preduced  the  instruments  used 

tiby  savages  in  war  and  in  the  chase. 

And  that  there  is  a  disinclination  in  human  na 


lure  to  exci.ungc  ihc  savage  Inr  tlic  civilized  111  ■. 
cannot    be  questioned.     We  need  not  look   fw. 
proofs  beyond  our  own  neighbourhood.   The  In 
dian  Tribes  have  ever  shown  an  aversion  to  ihc 
change.     Neither   the   persuasive    exam|)les   oi 
plenty  and  comfort  derived  from  the  culture  o 
the  eartli  by  their  whiti;  brethren,  nor  the  lessons 
niid  speciimens  of  tillage  placed  in  the  midst  of 
them,  and  sec-mded  by  actual  sufferings  from 
deficient  and  precarious  subsistence,  have  divert- 
ed them  from  ihcir  strong  propensities  and  habi 
tual  pursuits.    In  the  same  si)irit,  they  always  be- 
tray an  anxious  disposition  to  return  to  their  prs 
tine  life,  after  being  weaned   from  it    by  time, 
and  apparently  moulded  by  intelli-ctuai  and  mn; al 
instruction,  into  the  habits  and  tastes  of  an  ag'i- 
cultui  al  people.   A  still  more  conclusive  pvidence 
of  the  bias  of  human  nature,  is  seen  in  the  fami- 
liar fact,  that  our  own  people  nuvsed  and  rear- 
ed in  these  habits  and  tastes,  easily  slide  into  those 
of  the  savage,  and  are  rarely  reclaimed  to  civi 
lized  society  with  their  own  consent. 

Had  the  Europeans,  on  their  arrival,  found  this 
continent  destitute  of  human  inhabitants,  whose 
dangerous  neighbourhood  kept  them  in  a  com- 
pact and  agricultural  state,  and  had  their  comniu 
ideation  with  the  countries  they  left,  been  discon 


The  bent  n!  ;,uiii.:-.,  nauiiv  mi.v  n^  traced  on 
the  chart  of  our  own  country.     I'he    inanufdC- 
tnrer  readily  exchanges  the  loom  for  the  phugh, 
in  opposition  often,  to  his  own  interLS',  as  well  as 
to  tiiat  of  his  country.     The  cultivator,  in  '^•lua- 
ions  preseniing  -n  option,  prefers  to  the  labours 
>i  the  field,  the  more  easy  cmplnvmcnt  of  reav- 
ing a  herd.     .\nd  as  the  game  of  iht:  forest  is  ap- 
proached, the  Ininiing  life  displays  the  force  of 
its  attractions.     Where  do  w'e  behold  a  march  in 
lie  opposite  direction  ;  the  iiiinter  btcomiut;  the 
!iera5mt.n;  the  latter  a  follower  of  the   plough; 
and  (he  last  repairing  to  the  manufactory  or  the 
workshop  ? 

Puch  indeed  is  the  facination  of  that  personal 
mdep' ndence  which  h-j|ongs  to  the  uncivilized 
stiiie,  and  such  the  disrelish  and  comcujpt  of  tae 
monotonous  labour  of  lillage,  compared  with  the 
exciting  occupations  of  the  chase,  or  with  the  in- 
dolence ei,j :.yed  by  those  who  subsi.ii  chiefly  on 
the  n.ere  bounties  of  nature,  oi-  on  their  migra- 
tory Ho(  k;;,  that  a  voliMUaiv  relintiuishinent  of 
these  lat'-r  modes  of  life,  is  httle  lo  be  expected. 
We  certainly  perceive  not.un^-  in  the  character 
of  our  savage  neighbours,  from  which  it  could 
he  inferred,  that  even  the  germi  of  agriculture 


tinned,  they  might  have  spread  themselves  into^tiserved  in  their  spots  of  ma,ze,  and  a  few  other 
the  forests  where  game  and  fruits,  would  have|c"'"vai-ed  plants,  would  ever  be  developed  into 
abounded;  and  gradually  forgetting  the  arts  no'^e  extent  implied  by  an  agricultural  life.       To 


longer  necessary  to  their  immediate  wants,  have 
degenerated  into  savage  tribes, 

An  admired   historian,*  in  his  inquiry  into  the 
origin  of  the  American  Savages,  represents  any 
such  degeneracy  as  impossible.    He  lays  it  down 
as  a  certain  principle,  that  the  necessary  arts  of 
life,  when  once  introduced  among  a  people,  can 
never  be  lost,  that  the  dominion  over  inferior  an 
imals   once  enjoyed,  will  never  be   abandoned  ; 
and  that  America  consequently,  must  have  been 
peopled  from  a  country  as  uncivilized  as  itself. 
Yet  he  derives  the  American  Savages,  generally 
from  the    Tartars,   whose   exam.ple   must   have 
taught  them  the  use  of  certain  animals,  for  which 
a  substitute  might  have  been  found  in  the  Bison 
or  Buffaloe  at  least  (the  sam.e  animal  with  the 
cow)  if  not  in  the  Elk,  the  Moose,  or  the  Cara- 
boo.     And  he  regards  the   Esquimaux,  a  tribe 
distinguished  in  several  respects,  for  their  rude 
condition,  as  descendants  from  the  Grecnlanders, 
of  the  same  modes  of  life  with  themselves,  who 
were  a  colony  from  Norway,  planted  in  the  9tl 
century;  an  epoch  prior  lo  which  the  Norwe 
gians  had  made  such  progress  in  the  .-irts,  as  to 
be  capable  of  formidable  maritime  expeditions.— 
The  Greenland  Colony  there  lore,  must  have  un 
dergone  a  degeneracy  from  tlie  condition  of  it-- 
parent  country.     W'ithout  supposing  the  possi 
bility  of  a  transition  from  a  better  state  of  human 
society,  to  a  savage  state,  how  would  the  learnet' 
historian  have  accounted  for  the  introduction  ol 
the  savage  state  at  all  ? 

*  Dr.  Robertson. 


that  little  resource  combined  with  the  game  fur- 
nished by  the  forests  and  by  the  lake  or  the 
stream,  their  population  and  habits  are  adjusted. 
There  may  be  s:iid,  in  fact,  to  be  a  plenum  of  the 
former;  iiecause  it  is  commensurate  with  their 
food — and  this  cannot  be  increased  without  a 
change  of  habits,  which  being  founded  in  natural 
propensities,  do  not  change  of  themselves. 

The  first  introduction  of  agriculture  among  a 
savage  peopleappears,  accordingly,  never  to  have 
taken  place  without  some  extraordinary  interpo- 
sition. Where  it  has  not  been  obtruded  by  co- 
lonies transplanted  from  agricultural  countries, 
IS  from  Phoenicia  and  Egypt  into  Greece,  and 
Irom  Greece  herself,  amongst  her  savage  neigh- 
bours, the  revolution  has  proceeded  from  some 
individual  whose  singular  endowments,  and  su- 
pernatural pretensions,  had  given  him  an  ascen- 
dency for  the  purpose.  All  these  great  reform- 
ers, in  ancieiit  times,  were  regarded  as  more 
ban  men,  and  ultimately  worshiped  as  gods.  A 
very  remarkable  example  of  modern  date  is 
found  in  the  revolution  from  the  savage  to  the 
agricultural  slate,  said  lo  have  been  brought  about 
by  Manco  Capac,  among  the  Peruvians,  to  whom 
he  represented  himself  as  the  offspring  of  the  sun. 

Agricuiiurc  once  cfrcctually  commenced,  may 
proceed,  of  itself,  under  impulses  of  its  own  crea- 
tion. The  mouths  fed  by  it  increasing,  and  the 
supplies  of  nature  decreasing,  necessity  becomes 
a  spur  to  industry,  which  finds  another  spur,  in 
the  advantages  incident  to  the  acquisition  of  pro- 
perty in  the  civilized  state.  And  thus  a  progres- 
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sive  agi'icukuie,   and  a   progressive  population 
ensue. 

But  although  no  determinate  limit  presents 
itself  to  the  increase  of  food,  and  to  a  population 
commensu'.ate  with  it,  other  tlian  the  limited  pro- 
ductiveness of  tlie  earth  itself,  we  can  scarcely  be 
warranted  in  supposini;-  that  all  the  productive 
powers  of  its  surface  can  be  made  subservient  to 
the  use  of  man,  in  exclusion  of  all  the  plants  and 
animals  not  entering  into  his  stock  of  subsistence, 
that  all  the  elements  and  combinations  of  ele- 
ments in  the  earth,  the  atmosphere  and  the  water, 
which  now  support  such  various  and  such  nume 
rous  descriptions  of  created  beings,  animate  and 
inanimate,  could  be  withdrawn  from  that  general 
destination,  and  appropriated  to  the  exclusive  sup- 
port and  increase  of  the  human  part  of  the  cred 
tion  ;  so  that  the  whole  habitable  earth  should 
be  as  full  of  people,  as  the  spots  most  crowded 
now  are  or  might  be  made,  and  as  destitute  as 
those  spots,  of  the  plants  and  animals  not  used  by 
man. 

The  supposition  cannot  well  be  reconciled  with 
that  symmetry  in  the  face  of  nature,  which  de 
rives  new  beauty  from  every  insight  that  can  be 
gained  into  it.  It  is  forbidden  also,  by^the  prin- 
ciples and  laws  which  operate  in  various  depart- 
ments of  her  economy,  falling  within  the  scojie  of 
common  observation,  as  well  as  within  that  of 
philosophic  researches. 

The  eaith  contains  not  less  than  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  kinds  of  plants  ;  not  less  than  six  or 
seven  hundred  of  birds;  not  less  than  three  or 
four  hundred  of  quadrupeds;  to  say  nothing  of 
the  thousand  species  of  fishes.  Of  reptiles  and 
insects,  there  are  more  than  can  be  numbered. 
To  all  these  must  be  added,  the  swarms  and  va- 
lieties  of  animalcules  and  minute  vegetables  not 
visible  to  the  natural  eye,  but  whose  existence  is 
probably  connected  with  that  of  visible  animals 
and  plants. 

On  comparing  this  vast  profusion  and  multipli- 
city of  beings  with  the  few  grains  and  grasses, 
the  few  herbs  and  roots,  and  the  few  fowls  and 
quadrupeds,  which  make  up  the  short  list  adapt- 
ed to  the  wants  of  man  ;  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  it  lies  with  him,  so  to  re-model  the  work  of 
•nature,  as  it  would  be  remodelled,  by  a  destruc- 
tion, not  only  of  individuals,  but  of  entire  species, 
and  not  only  of  a  few  species,  but  of  every  spe- 
cies, with  the  very  few  exceptions  which  he  might 
spare  for  his  own  accommodation. 

Such  a  multiplication  of  the  human  race,  at  the 
expense  of  the  rest  of  the  organized  creation 
implies  that  the  food  of  all  plants  is  composed  of 
elements  equally  and  indiscriminately  nourishing 
all,  and  which  consequently  may  be  wholly  ap- 
propriated to  the  one  or  few  plants  best  fitted  for 
human  use. 

Whether  the  food  or  constituent  matter  of  ve- 
getables, be  furnished  from  the  earth,  the  air  or 
water;  and  whether  directly,  or  by  either,  througl 
the  medium  of  the  others,  no  sufficient  ground 
appears  for  the  inference  that  the  food  for  all  is 
the  same. 

Different  plants  require  different  soils;  some 
flourishing  in  sandy,  some  in  clayey  ;  some  i 
moist,  some  in  dry  soils  ;  some  in  warm,  some  i 
cold  situations.  RIany  grow  only  in  water — and 
a  few  subsist  in  the  atmosphere.  The  forms,  the 
textures  and  the  qualities  of  plants  are  still  more 
diversified.  That  things  so  various  and  dissimilar 


in  their  organizations,  their  t  oustilutions  and  their 
haracters,  should  be  wholly  nourished  by,  and 
consist  of  precisely  the  same  elements,  requires 
more  proof  than  has  yet  been  offered. 

\  case  which  has  been  relied  on  to  prove  that 
different  foods  are  nut  necessary  for  different 
plunts,  is  that  of  gi  afting  or  inoculating  one  kind 
of  plant  on  another  kind  ;  the  sap  obtained  by  the 
stock  lor  itself,  being  found  to  feed  and  perfect 
the  graft.  But  this  operation  has  its  limits.  It 
does  not  extend  beyond  plants  having  a  certain 
affinity  The  Apple  Tree  may  be  planted  on  the 
Pear  or  the  Quince.  It  will  nut  succeed  on  the 
Peach  or  the  Cherry.  If  the  cases  prove  that 
the  same  food  suffices  for  the  Apple  and  the 
Pear,  they  equally  prove  that  different  foods  are 
requin  d  for  the  Apple  and  the  Peach.  It  is 
said  even,  that  the  fruit  from  the  Peach  graft  on 
the  Almond,  is  not  precisely  the  same  with  that 
from  a  Peach  graft  on  a  Plum. 

It  may  be  offered  as  another  argument  to  the 
same  effect,   that  all  animal   and   vegetable  de 
compositions  answer  indiscriminately  as  manures. 
The  fact  is  not  precisely  so      Certain   manures 
succeed  best  with  certain  plants.     It  is  true,  ne 
vertheless,  that  animal  and  vegetable  substances 
in  a  decomposed   state,  are    generally   manures 
for  plants.     Fish,  even  an  animal  from  the  water, 
is  successfully  used  as  a  manure  for  Indian  Corn 
and  other  crops.     But  this  and  similar  examples 
prove  only,  that  some  ingredients  are  the  same 
in  all  animals  and  plants,  not  that  all  the  iigre 
dients  in  each  are  the  same. 

The   chemist,  though  as  yet  a  fellow   student 
IS  much  as  a  preceptor  of  the  agriculturist,  just 
ly  claims  attention  to  the  result  of  his  processes 
From  that  source  we  learn  that  the  number  of 
known   elements,  not  yet  decomposable,  is  be- 
tween forty  and  filty;  that  about  seven  or  eight 
belong  to  the  organs  of  plants,  that  different  ele 
ments  enter  into  the   composition   of  the    same 
plant ;  and  that  they  are  combined  in   different 
numbers  and  in  different  proportions,  in  differ- 
ent plants.      Supposing  then,  as  must  be  sujjpo- 
sed,  that  these  different  elements,  in  their  actual 
quantities  and  proportions,  are   adapted  to    the 
quantities  and  the  proportions  of  the  existing  va 
rielies  of  plants  ;  it  would  happen  in  so  great  ; 
change  as  that   in  question,  with  respect  to  the 
number  and  variety  of  plants,  that  the  quantities 
and  the  proportions  of  the  elements,  would  not 
be  adapted  to  the  particular  kinds  and  numbers 
of  plants  retained  by  man  for  his  own  use.     Lik 
the  types  of  the  Alphabet,   apportioned  to  the 
words  composing  a  particular   book,  when   ap 
plied  to  another  book  materially   different  in  its 
contents,  there  would  be,  of  some  a  deficiency, 
of  others,  a  useless  surplus. 

Were  it  less  difficult  to  admit  that  all  tlie 
sources  of  productiveness  could  be  exclusively 
appropriated  to  the  food  of  man,  is  it  certain  that 
an  obstacle  to  his  indefinite  multiplication  would 
not  be  encountered  in  one  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  atmos|ihere  and  organized  beings? 

Animals,  including  man,  and  plants  may  be- 
regarded  as  the  most  important  part  of  the  ter- 
restrial creation.  They  are  pre-eminent  iji  their 
ittiibutes  ;  and  all  nature  teems  with  their  va- 
■ieties  and  their  multitudes,  visible  and  invisible. 
— To  all  of  them,  the  atmosphere  is  the  breath 
of  life.  Deprived  of  it,  they  all  equally  perish. 
But  it  answers  this  purpose  by  virtue  of  its  ap- 


propriate constitution  and  character. — What  are 
these  ? 

The  atmosphere  is  not  a  simple  but  a  com- 
pound body. — In  its  least  compound  state,  it  is 
understood  to  contain,  besides  what  is  called  vital 
air,  others  noxious  in  themselves,  yet  without  a 
portion  of  which,  the  vital  air  becomes  noxious. 
But  the  atmosphere  in  its  natural  state,  and  in 
its  ordinary  communication  with  the  organized 
world,  comprises  various  ingredients  or  modifi- 
cations of  ingredients  derived  from  the  use  made 
of  it,  by  t!ie  existing  variety  of  animals  and  plants. 
The  exfialations  and  perspirations,  the  effluvia 
and  transpirations  of  these  are  continually  charg-  I 
ing  the  atmosphere  with  a  heterogenious  variety  » 
and  immense  quantity  of  matter  which  together 
must  contribute  to  the  character  which  fits  it  for 
its  destined  purpose,  of  supporting  the  life  and 
health  of  organized  beings.  Is  it  uni-easonable 
to  suppose,  that  if,  instead  of  the  actual  compo- 
sition and  character  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
creation,  to  which  the  atmosphere  is  now  accom- 
modated, such  a  composition  and  character  of 
that  creation  were  substituted,  as  would  result 
from  a  reduction  of  the  whole  to  man  and  a  few 
kinds  o''  animals  and  plants;  is  the  supposition 
unreasonable,  that  the  change  might  essentially 
affect  the  aptitude  of  the  atmosphere  for  the 
functions  required  of  it ;  and  that  so  great  an  in- 
novation might  be  found,  in  this  respect,  not  to 
accord  with  the  order  and  economy  of  nature? 
The  relation  of  the  animal  part,  and  the  vege- 
table part  of  the  creation  to  each  other,  through 
the  medium  of  the  atmosphere,  comes  in  aid  of 
the  reflection  suggested  by  the  general  relation 
between  the  atmosphere  and  both.  It  seems  to 
be  now  well  understood,  that  the  atmosphere 
when  respired  by  animals  becomes  unfitted  for 
their  further  use,  and  fitted  for  the  absorption  of 
vegetables  ;  and  that  when  evolved  by  the  latter, 
it  is  refitted  for  the  respiration  of  the  former: 
an  interchange  being  thus  kept  up,  by  which  this 
breath  of  life  is  received  by  each,  in  a  wholesome 
state,  in  return  for  it  in  an  unwholesome  one. 

May  it  not  be  concluded  from  this  admirable 
arrangement  and  beautiful  feature  in  the  econo- 
my of  nature,  that  if  the  whole  class  of  animals 
were  extinguished,  the  use  of  the  atmosphere  by 
the  vegetable  class  alone,  would  exhaust  it  of  its 
life-supporting  power  ;  that  in  like  manner,  if 
the  whole  class  of  vegetables  were  extinguished, 
the  use  of  it  by  the  animal  class  alone,  would  de- 
prive it  of  its  fitness  for  their  support?  And  if 
such  would  be  the  effect  of  an  entire  destruction 
of  either  class,  in  relation  to  the  other,  the  in- 
ference set  ms  to  press  itself  upon  us,  that  so  vast 
a  change  in  the  proportions  of  each  class  to  the 
oilier,  and  in  the  species  composing  the  respec-  , 
live  classes,  as  that  in  question  might  not  be  I 
compatible  with  the  continued  existence  and  ; 
health  of  the  remaining  species  of  tlie  two  classes.     '■ 

The  immensity  of  the  atmosphere,  compared 
with  the  mass  of  animals  and  vegetables,  forms 
an  apparent  objection  only  to  tiiis  view  of  the 
subject.    The  conipaiison  could  at  most  suggest 

|uestions  as  to  llie  period  of  time  necessary  to 
exhaust  the  atmosphere  of  its  unrenewed  ca- 
pacity  to   keep   alive   animal   or  vegetable    na- 

ure,  when  deprived,  either,  of  the  support  of 
the  other.  .\nd  this  period  contracts  itself  at 
once  to  the  imagination,  when  it  is  recollected 
that  the  immensity  of  the  atmosphere  is  the  effect 
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of  its  clasucily  and  laiefactioii.  We  know  from 
the  bai'omeier,  that  condensed  to  the  specific 
gravity  of  Mercniy,  its  rise  above  the  surface  of 
the  earth  would  be  but  about  thirty  inches;  and 
from  the  well  pump,  that  condensed  to  the  spe 
cific  gravity  only  of  water,  which  is  nearly  the 
same  with  thai  of  the  human  body,  its  rise  would 
be  little  more  than  as  many  feet;  that  is,  a  little 
more  than  five  times  the  human  stature.  It  is 
found  that  a  single  human  person  employs  in 
respiration  not  less  than  sixteen  or  eighteen  times 
his  own  weight  of  common  air,  in  every 
hours.  In  different  degrees,  some  greater,  some 
less,  the  case  is  the  same  with  most  other  ani- 
mals. Plants  make  a  correspondent  use  of  air 
for  their  purposes. 

Other  views  of  the  econoiny  of  nature  coin- 
cide with  the  preceding.  There  is  a  known  ten 
dency  in  all  organized  beings  to  multiply  beyond 
the  degree  necessary  to  keep  up  their  actual 
numbers.  It  is  a  wise  provision  of  nature — 1,  to 
guard  against  the  failure  of  the  species  :  2,  to 
afford  in  the  surplus,  a  food  for  animals  whether 
subsisting  on  vegetables,  or  on  other  animals 
which  subsist  on  vegetables.  Nature  has  been 
equally  provident  in  guarding  against  an  exces 
sive  multiplication  of  any  one  species  which 
might  too  far  encroach  on  others,  by  subjecting 
each,  when  unduly  multiplying  itself,  to  be  ar- 
rested in  its  progress  by  the  effect  of  the  multi 
plication — I,  in  produ'  ing  a  deficiency  of  food  ; 
and  where  that  may  not  happen, — 2,  in  produc 
ing  a  state  of  the  atmosphere  unfavourable  to 
life  and  health.  All  animals,  as  well  as  plants, 
sicken  and  die  in  a  state  too  much  crowded.  It 
is  the  case  with  our  domestic  animals  of  every 
sort,  where  no  scarcity  for  food  can  be  the  cause. 
To  the  same  laws  mankind  are  equally  subject. 
An  increase,  not  consisung  with  the  general  plan 
of  nature,  arrests  itself. — According  to  the  de- 
gree in  which  the  number  thrown  together  ex- 
ceeds the  due  proportion  of  space  and  air,  dis- 
ease and  mortaliiy  ensue.  It  was  the  vitiated  air 
alone  which  put  out  human  life  in  the  crowded 
hole  of  Calcutta.  In  a  space  somewhat  enlarged, 
the  effect  would  have  been  slower,  but  not  less 
certain.  In  all  confined  situations,  from  the  dun- 
geon, to  the  crowded  workhouses,  and  from  these, 
to  the  compact  population  of  overgrown  citieS; 
the  atmosphere  becomes  in  corresponding  de- 
grees urifilted  by  reiterated  use,  for  sustaining 
human  life  aod  health.  Were  the  atmosphere 
breathed  in  cities  not  diluted,  and  displaced  by 
•fresh  supplies  fom  the  surrounding  country, 
the  mortality  would  soon  become  general. — 
Were  the  surrounding  country  thickly  peopled 
•and  not  refreshed  in  like  manner,  the  decay  ot 
health,  though  a  later,  would  be  a  necessary 
consequence.  Anil  were  the  whole  habitable 
£arth  covered  with  a  dense  population,  wasteful 
maladies  might  be  looked  for,  that  would  thin 
numbers  into  a  healthy  proportion. 
[_To  be  contiinied.~\ 


the  city  of  New-Urleans;  hut  as  I  was,  at  thaT 
lime,  no  way  concerned  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
it  attracted  little  of  my  attention.  Last  auium.i, 
I  again  met  with  it,  in  great  perfection,  at  Mr. 
Munson's,  a  few  miles  north  of  Fort  Adams. — 
.Vlthough  Mr.  Munson  had  not  more  than  half  a 
dozen  of  plants,  he  obligingly  furnished  me  with 
.\  pint  of  seed,  which  I  shared  with  my  friends, 
in  this  territory,  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky. — 
Mr.  Abncr  Green  of  Adams  county,  had  for  two 
or  three  years,  cultivated  lliis  luxuriant  grass 
but  I  cannot  learn  that  any  person  except  Mr 
Munson  had  followed  his  example.  From  two 
acres  of  this  grass,  Mr.  Green  fed  from  thirty 
to  forty  or  fifty  animals  every  day  during  the 
summer  season. 

As  neither  Mr.  Green   nor   Mr.  Munson  had 


thus  denominated  as  it  was  first  disco\  ereu  on  ue 
coast  of  Guinea,  whence  it  was  brought  to  Ja- 
maica and  afterwards  imported  into  this  country 

—(England.) 

In  point  of  real  utility,  this  plant  ranks  in  Ja- 
maica next  to  the  sugar  cane  ;  for  the  breeding 
farms  throughout  the  Island  were  originally  es- 
tablished and  are  still  supported  chiefly  by  means 
ol  the  Guinea  grass  which  bestows  verdure  and 
fertility  on  lands  that  would  otherwise  nol  deserve 
to  be  cultivated.  About  ten  years  since  it  was 
introduced  into  the  East  Indies,  where  it  is  now 
successfully  cultivated,  and  grows  to  the  height 
of  seven  feet;  it  admits  of  being  frequently  cut, 
and  makes  excellent  hay  :  cattle  eat  it  both  in  a 
fresh  and  dry  state  with  great  avidity  ;   hence  the 


,         ,    ,         ,-   ,      ,  .  r    ,  ■  culture  of  this  valuable  herbage  has  been  sirontr- 

any  know  edge  ol  the  history  of  this  grass,  and.y  recommended  to  the  farmers  ol  Cornwall  and 

as  I  had  determined  to  cultivate  it,    I  sought  for!i3evonsi,ir{;_ " 

further  information  in  such  books  as  were  within 


my  reach. 

In  Bryan  Edward's,  History  of  Jamaica,  we 
have  the  following  account  of  it. 

"  Guinea  grass  may  be  considered  as  next  to 
the  sugar  cane,  in  point  of  importance,  as  most 


of  the  grazing  farms  or  pens*  throughout  the 
Island,  were  originally  created,  and  are  still  sup 
ported  chiefly  by  means  of  this  invaluable  her 
bage.  Hence  the  plenty  of  horned  cattle  both 
for  the  butcher  and  planter,  which  is  such,  that 
few  markets  in  Europe  can  furnish  beef  at  a 
cheaper  rate  or  of  better  quality  than  Jamaica 
Perhaps  the  settlement  of  most  of  the  north  side 
parishes  is  wholly  owing  to  the  introduction  of 
this  excellent  grass,  which  happened  about  SO 
years  ago,  the  seeds  having  been  brought  from 
the  coast  of  Guinea,  as  food  for  some  birds  which 
were  presented  to  Mr.  Ellis,  chief  justice  of  the 
Island.  Fortunately  tl.e  birds  did  not  live  to  con 


The  subsequent  remarks  on  the  culture  of  this 
grass  are  by  the  late  H.  Laurens,  of  S.  Carolina, 
and  added  to  the  foregoing  by  the  American  edi- 
tor of  tliat  work. 

In  the  last  spring  I  procured  from  Jamaica 


three  half  pints  of  Guinea  grass  seed  which  I 
planted  in  drills  of  one  fourth  of  an  acre  of  very 
i'jclifferenl  land.  The  seed  sprung,  and  soon  co- 
vered the  ground  with  grass,  four  feet  high  and 
upwards.  Being  desirous  of  saving  as  much  seed 
as  possible,  I  cut  one  bundle  of  grass  for  horses  : 
they  ate  it  all  with  great  avidity.*  In  August  I 
took  one  of  the  grass  roots  and  divided  it  into  28 
parts,  which  were  immediately  replanted  ;  every 
part  took  root,  and  the  whole  are  now  growing 
very  finely,  and  seeding.  I  am  of  opinion  this 
grass  will  make  the  best  pasture  we  can  wish  for. 
From  former  experience  I  have  reason  to  be- 
''lieve  the  Guinea  grass  is  perennial.     It  is  easily 


sume  the  whole  stock,  and  the  remainder  being  "?."lS!d,  i-equires  but  one   good   hoeing,   after 


fibservations  on  Guinea  Grass,  by  S.  Broivn,  M. 
D.  of  J\''atchez,  Mississififii  Territory. 

Read,  July  13th,  1813. 
Six  years  ago,  I  saw  one  or  two  plants  of  the 
Guinea  grass,  in  the  garden  of  M.  Treme,  near 


carelessly  thrown  into  a  fence  grew  and  flourish 
ed,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  eagerness  dis 
played  by  the  cattle  to  reach  the  grass,  attract- 
ed Mr.  Ellis'  notice,  and  induced  him  to  collect 
and  propagate  the  seeds ;  which  now  thrive  in 
some  of  the  most  rocky  parts  of  the  Island,  be- 
stowing verdure  and  fertility  on  the  lands  which 
otherwise  would  not  be  worth  cultivation."— 
Vol.  1.  page  185. 

From    Willich's   Domestic   Encyclopedia,    I 
make  the  following  extract. 

"  Guinea  grassf  a  valuable  species  of  herbage 


Many  of  the  pens  of  Guinea  grass,  in  Jamai 
ca,  are  of  great  extent;  some  contain  7  or  800 
acres.  I  am  informed  by  gentlemen  who  have 
lately  observed  it  in  that  Island,  that  it  is  peren- 
nial, and  that  it  forms  a  turf,  which  is  divided 
and  set  out  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  pas- 
ture grounds.  Some  of  it  was  brought  from  Ja 
maica  to  New  Orleans,  in  June  last,  by  captain 
Califfe,  who  was  highly  gratified  at  finding  it 
growing  in  such  perfection  in  Natchez.  He  had 
been  informed  in  Jamaica  that  it  was  difficult  to 
procure  seed  that  would  vegetate.  I  gave  him 
a  quantity  of  it  for  his  friends  in  N.  Carohna. 

t  I  could  have  wished  that  the  author  of  the 
Domestic  Encyclopedia,  had  given  us  the  bota- 
nical name  and  characters  of  this  plant.  For 
want  of  books  I  am  unable  to  supply  this  defi- 
ciency. \_A  botanical  descri/itioii  in  subjoined  to 
this  ]iajier.]     Bruce  in  his  Travels  in  Egypt  and 


which  it  will  take  care  of  itself.     Domestic  En- 
cyclopedia, article  Guinea  grass." 

With  this  little  stock  of  information  I  com- 
menced my  experiments.  In  the  month  of  April, 
I  prepared  a  piece  of  ground  in  the  city  of  Nat- 
chez, and  planted  the  seed  I  had  reserved  for 
my  own  use,  in  holes  two  feet  distant  from 
each  other.  The  season  proving  unusually  cold, 
and  torrents  of  rain  falling  almost  every  day,  all 
our  small  seeded  crops  were  either  totally  lost, 
or  materially  injured.  The  vegetation  of  the 
Guinea  grass  seed  was  so  much  retarded,  that  un- 
til some  time  in  May,  I  could  discover  no  young 
plants. t  They  at  length  made  their  appearance, 


.\byssinia  mentions  Guinea  grass,  but  gives  no 
account  of  its  character  or  properties.  I  have 
conversed  with  many  natives  of  Africa,  who  re- 
collect to  have  seen  it  in  many  parts  of  that  con- 
tinent. 

*  It  is  curious  to  calculate  the  quantity  which 
an  industrious  planter  can  obtain  from  one  seed. 
Suppose  that  each  of  the  2S  divisions  of  the  root 
protkiced  less  than  one  half  the  number  of  stalk's 
I  obtained  from  one  seed,  for  instance  50  stalks, 
this  will  give  1400  stalks  in  one  season,  from  a 
single  seed.  On  good  soil,  in  a  favourable  year, 
these  will  all  attain  the  height  of  at  least  seven 
eet. 

t  Persons  who  have  resided  in  the  vicinity  of 
Natchez  for  17  years,  do  not  recollect  to  have 
seen  frost  in  May  before  this  year,  (1812.)     (Jn 
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in  sonv-   pans  of  the  lot.     But    some   seeds  re-nf  late,  luis  exciled  so  much  atleiilioinn  Eiirop..-, 
mainedsix  weeks  in  t   e  eurii',  before  ihcyvege- win  produce   more  than  nine   tons    of   hay  pe 
tated:  and  most  of  those  irentlcroen,  to  whom  I  acre,  and  Mr.  Livingston  bestows  great  enconii 
had  i^iven  seed,   suiip'sius   i  .' m  to  have  been  urns  on   Lucerne,  which    requires   much    mf>r 
gatii-red  too  sreen,  apiropnated 'heir  s-ioundb'ultivatinn  than    Guinea  grass,   and  yields  only 


to  other  purn.jses,  or  suffered  the  weeds  to  smo- 
ther the  yoimv?  grass. 

As  soon  as  I  could  designate  the  Guinea  grass, 
I  had  the  K'f'und  well  hoed,  and  where  two  or 
more  pl;>nts  came  up  logeHicr,  I  had  the  super 
numera'-es  transplanted  to  spots  where  the  seed 
had  f.iiled. — When  the  pliuits  attained  such  a 
size  as  would  admit  of  it,  I  took  them  up,  and 
dividing  the  roots,  set  ihem  out  when  the  soil  was 
vel,  and  in  ihis  way  filled  up  the  vacancy  in  the 
giound  1  had  appropriated  to  my  experiments. 

At  Pcrcyfi  Id,  near  Fort  \dams,  Mr.  Oglesby 
mv  m3n!iv;er,  planted  about  the  eighth  of  an  acre 
otvrri/ fertile  /and,  with  plants  .  btaitied  from 
M:.  Muiison,  in  the  firs,  and  second  week  of 
May.  Thiy  grew  without  any  trouble  except 
that  ot  cutting  chnvn  the  lirM  grcvvth  of  weeds 
On  the  20th  of  June,  he  began  to  cut  it  for  the 
use  of  tin  plough  horses  and  muh'Sand  c-.ntinui  d 
to  supply  them  with  as  much  as  they  coild  ea; 
of  it,  during  t!ie  whole  summer.  On  the  2  ^  li  ol 
September,  he  wrote  me,  that  he  sad  cut  nfour 
times.  From  20  roots  he  obtained  L<t  \\\if.J'ijurtb 
cutting,  250  p'.unds  of  green  grass,  and  in  two 
^veek^.  lie  would  cut  it  ihc  Jifih  time  The  wea 
ther  being  very  unfavouraljle.  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  curing  the  iiay,  by  weighing  wliich,  he 
intended  to  asc^  rtain  the  loss  in  drying.* 

I  did  not  begin  to  cut  that  whic  I  had  plant- 
ed in  Natchez,  niitil  the  16th  of  July,  I  tlien 
•weighed  the  pioduee  of  one  seed,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  number  of  gentlemen  at  Mi.  Ho'iin 
son's  Hotel.  One  hundred  and  six  y  four  stalks, 
from  six  to  seven  feet  higii,  gmvjiiig  from  one 
root  weighed  together  30  pounds.  At  Mr. 
Winn's  laiern,  on  the  !Oth  of  September,  a  .?c- 
cond  culling,  irum  one  seed  weighed  35  pounds. 
The  number  oi  stalks  was  18*,  some  of  wiii'h 
measjied  ten  feet  11  inches  in  length.  Some 
part  of  the  lot  in  Natchez  is  very  poor  soil,  and 
the  grass  on  those  places  did  not  grow  lii^hei 
than  six  or  seven  feet.  But  on  a  gooJ  soil,  in  ;■ 
favourable  season,  in  this  climate,  I  am  persua- 
ded it  is  a  very  moderate  estimaic  to  allow  ti 
every  square  yard  10  pounds  at  a  cutting,  when 
we  cut  only  three   times    in   the  season 


4500   pounds  per  acr-,  ai  three  cuttings.     I  an 
informed,  that  the  best  timothy  meadows  in  Ken 
tucky  never   produce   more   than   six   tons   pe 
acre,  in  the  most  favourable  seasons.      But  I  ain 
->iifliiienily  aware  of  the  fallacy  of  such  calrula 
tioiiS   as  I  have   been  making.     An  experiment 
on   a  large  scale  is   absolutely  necessary  to  the 
attainment  of  an   accurate  result.     This  season 


has  been  very  wet,  and   grasses  of  all  kinds. 


on  my  lot  in  town — 1  cut  off  ab  ut  iwo  i'tet  of 
lie  top  with  the  panicle,  as  soon  as  the  seed  be- 
gins to  fall,  and  after  it  is  dry,  comb  out  the 
seed  with  a  coarse  comb — I  hope  to  to  collect 
at  least  two  bushels  of  seed  during  '.he  autumn. 
As  the  seeds  vegetate  very  slowly,  and  as  ma- 
ny of  them  are  imperfect,  the  mos'  certain  mode 
of  obtaining  the  young  plants,  Wijuld  be  that 
practictd  by  the  cultivators  of  tobacco,  who,  ear- 
ly in  the  season,  prepare  a  siTiall  spot  of  ground 
by  burning  the  surface.  On  this  they  sow  the 
seed,  and  tread  them  down  with  their  feel.  They 
then  cover  the  spot  with  brush  v/ood,  to  protect 
it  from  the  action  of  cold  winds,  and  the  seed 


this  teriitory,  have  grown  to  an  unusual  length 
Planters  have  found  it  necessary  to  make  the 
most  vigorous  exertions  to  save  their  crops  oi 
coin  and  cotton  from  being  choaked  with  grass 
and  weeds.  But  admitting  that  my  calculations 
are  extravagant,  let  us  suppose  thai  an  acre  will 
produce  only  one  third  of  what  I  have  stated, 
still  we  must  consider  Guinea  Grass  as  the  most 
vahiable  of  all  the  known  gi  asses 

I  regret  very  much  that  Mr.  Laurens  did  not 
mention  the  grounds  upon  which  he  expresses 
an  opinion  that  this  grass  is  perennial.  In  Ja- 
maica, I  have  no  doubt  it  is   so,  but  in  this   cli- 

nate,  I   am  persuaded,  it  is  annual,  and  that  du 

ing  the  months  of  September  and  October,  it 
drops  as   much  seed   as  is   requisite  to  produce 

he  crop  of  the  ensuing  year.*      Indeed  it  is  ne 
cessary  every  spring  to  cut  down  the  supeiflu 
ous  plants  in  order  to  leave  room  for  the  si^read 
ing  of  those  which  are  suffered  to  come  to  ma- 
turity— I  have  tried  Mr.  Lauren's  method  of  di 
viding  the  roots  and  transplanting  them,  and  fitid 
It  answers  very  well   for   filling  up   sach  vacan 
cies  as  happen  from  the  imperfection  of  the  seed, 
or  from  other  causes,  and  which  would  occasion 
a  great  waste  of  labour  and  oi  land.     The  soon- 
ei  in  the  season  this  is  done  the  better,  for  I  did 
not  find  that  vhose  plants  which  wi  re  thus  remo 
vcd  in  August,  attained  the  usual  size.     In  June 

■  nd  July  this  plan  will  succeed  perfectly  well 

I  find  very  little  difficulty  in  collecting  the 
aeed,t  1  have  already  obtained  a  bushel  in  re 
turn  for  three  or  four  spoonfuls  which  I  sowed 


from  the  depredations  of  birds.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  have  attained  the  lieight  of  two  or  three 
inches,  and  when  the  danger  of  frost  is  past,  they 
should  be  removed  to  the  ground  where  they  are 
to  stand,  where  they  readilv  lake  root.|  A  rich 
black  mould,  and  a  soil  somewhat  moist,  I  think 
produces  the  most  luxuriant  grass,  but  I  have 
had  very  little  experience  on  the  subject.  I 
hope  that  before  many  years,  it  will  be  tried  in 
every  climate  in  the  United  States,  and  on  every 
variety  of  soil  ||  No  kind  of  grass  with  which 
I  am  acquainted,  supports  the  heat  of  the  sun 
so  well,  and  this  property,  was  it  even  less  pro- 
ductive, would  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of 
the  agriculturist,  for,  from  the  first  of  July,  un- 
til it  is  killed  by  the  autumnal  frosts,  it  will  af- 


The  plale  of  it  given  in  that  work  might  be 

readily  mistaken  for  the  Bermuda  grass   in  this 

■l'l,ic,|  ferritoiy,  which  the  late  much  lamented  Mr. 


would  give  30   pounds  to  every  square  yard,  oi  r>^'"'^'"''  '>»d  so  much  merit  in  introchicing,   and 

147,000  pounds  of  green  grass  to  the  acre.     But  'v'"' I'  ^^'1'  be  lound  so  valuable  when  the  plan 

this  productio'.i  seems  so  enormous,  that  I  should 

not  have  ventured  on  such  a  calculation    had   I 

not  the  respectable  authority  of  Mr.  Edwai  ds  to 

support  me.     He  asserts  that  ihe  Scots  grassf 

which  he  seems  lo  consider   far   inferior  to  tiie 

Guinea  grass,  is  so  productive,   th-it  one  acre  of 

it  will  supjiort  five  horses  the  whole  year  round. 

allowing  each   horse  56  pounds  per  day,  whicl 

is  102,200  pounds  per  acre. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  the  Fiorin  grassf  which, 


the  nights  of  the  3d  and  'V.\\  of  iMay  the  hoar 
frost  was  so  severe  as  to  destroy  almost  all  the 
tender  plants  in  the  territory. 

*  See  certificate  of  Mr.  Oglesby. 

t  Panicum  hirtellum  Lin. 

\  For  an  account  of  this  grass,  sec  Dr.  Mease'; 
Archieves  of  useful  knowledge,"  Vol.  II.  No.  3 


ters  begui  to  perceive  tlie  folly  of  increasing  Ihe 
number  of  iheir  slaves  instead  of  breeding  Meri- 
no sheep.  Few  men  were  more  capable  ol  form- 
ing a  just  estimate  of  the  comparative  value  of 
the  stock  farm  and  the  cotton  plantation  than  Mr. 
Dunbar.  The  cultivation  of  cotton,  he  hus  olte 
obseivcd  yielded  a  miserable  return  compared 
o  the  profits  of  a  stock  of  Merinos.  His  solici 
ludc  to  procure  that  precious  breed  of  sheep,  for 
some  mouths  before  his  death,  ought  to  suggest 
lo  his  survivors  Ihe  true  and  perhaps  the  only 
means  of  restoring  the  country  to  its  former 
nourishing  condition. 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  Mr.  Munson  in- 
lormcd  me  that  Mr.  Laurens  was  correct,  and 
Ihal  the  roots  which  he  examined  in  the  lasi 
spring  were  perfectly  green  and  putting  forth  a 
great  number  of  shoots. 

t  After  our  early  corn  is  bent  down  in  this 


territory,  we  may  plant  Guinea  grass  between 
ihe  rows,  and  when  we  take  out  ihe  corn  in  Oc- 
tober, the  field  will  afford  atiundance  of  food  for 
lattening  cattle.  I  made  a  suall  experiment  in 
this  way,  and  have  no  doubt  it  may  prove  useful 
to  those  who  have  not  a  sufficiency  of  cleared 
land.  If  corn  is  planted  in  the  succeeding  March, 
the  grass  will  not  do  any  injury,  as  it  does  not 
vegetate  until  about  the  beginning  of  May.  I 
think  the  seed  might  be  sowed  on  wheat,  in  Fe- 
bruary or  March,  and  as  we  cut  our  wheat 
about  the  10th  of  May,  the  young  grass  would 
grow  up  among  the  suibbh. 

\  There  is  no  more  difficulty  in  transplanting 
it,  than  in  pl.inting  'obacco  or  cabb;.ge.  A  bas- 
ket or  two  of  the  young  plants  w  ill  be  sufficient 
tor  ail  acre. — One  Hundred  plants  would  enable  a 
poor  lamily  to  keep  a  cow  in  town,  or  to  supply 
a  dray  horse  with  green  food  all  summer.  How 
much  would  the  general  cultivaiion  of  .his  grass 
add  to  the  comiort  of  ilie  poor  and  middimg  class- 
es of  society ! 

Ihe  planters  are  beginning  to  be  sensible  of 
the  importance  of  winter  pasturage  in  this  cli- 
mate, where  snows  seldom  remain  24  hours. 
Wheat  fields,  and  the  tall  meadow  oats,  cavena 
elatior,,  may  be  pastured  from  November  until 
March,  when  the  white  clover  be;<ins  lo  supply 
our  anim.als  with  green  food.  This  grows  luxu- 
riantly until  the  month  of  July.  Then  Guinea 
grass  will  furnish  a  s  ill  more  griMeful  food,  un- 
til our  early  wheat  lots  require  16  be  eat  down, in 
Oct.  or  Nov.  Wheat,  tall  nuadow  oats,  clover 
and  Guinea  grass,  afford  green  food  e'  cry  day  in 
the  year,  in  the  climate  of  the  Mississippi  Terri- 
tory. In  what  part  of  the  Union  can  sheep  be 
raised  with  so  little  expense  ?  In  most  parts  of 
Europe,  and  in  the  middle  and  northern  States, 
the  winter  keeping  contlitules  a  principal  part 
of  ihe  expense,  and  the  severe  frosts  and  deep 
snows  destroy  multitudes  of  lambs. 
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fold  a  (Ollt^^al.^,  and  an  iilnindani  supply  ol  i;icci 
food,  and  consequently  enable  llic  farmer,  what 
ever  may  happen  to  his  other  meadows,  to  lay  up 
a  plentitul  stiK  k  ol' hay,  lor  ihe  wiiutr  II  thi 
liay  is  cut  before  the  ijrass  has  pjiown  too  tall 
less  than  two  days'  sunshine  will  dry  it  com 
pletely.  It  is  uncomnionlv  trai^raiit,  and  horse 
prcfir  it  {;reaily  to  tlie  best  corn  blades.  Tlii'. 
exi)erinienl  was  tried  on  tlie  28th  of  Stpiembei, 
when  I  sent  Mr.  Winn,  of  Natchez,  a  small  bun 
die  ol  hay,  which  had  been  expos,  d  to  the  sun 
about  a  day  and  a  hall.  Mr.  Winn  put  it  in 
to  the  bolt'ims  of  his  inaiii>ers,  and  covered  i 
with  the  best  corn  blades  he  could  procure 
The  horses  threw  aside  the  fodder,  and  ate  the 
hay  with  eai^erncss. 

An  i.cre  of  corn  will  not  yield  more  than  from 
500  to  1000  pounds  of  dry  blades.  Considera- 
ble labour  is  necessary  in  j^athcrini^  them;  thi  y 
are  preserved  with  difficulty,  as  we  cannot 
choose  a  favourable  season,  and  with  us  they  are 
alwa)s  to  be  carried  to  the  stack  on  the  backs  ol 
labourers.  As  the  Guinea  ^rass,  on  the  contrary, 
retains  its  verdure  for  several  montiis,  we  can 
always  cut  it  when  the  weather  is  the  most  pro 
misins  ;  we  can  cultivate  it  oh  most  plantations, 
near  the  place  where  we  wish  to  feed  it,  or  it 
may  be  carted  out  of  the  enclosure  where  it 
grows.  If  subsequent  experience  should  con- 
firm the  principal  facts  which  I  have  stated  with 
regard  to  this  grass,  the  intelligent  farmer  will 
soon  perceive  the  advantag;e  of  cultivating  it,  in 
stead  of  trusiin.y;  to  the  scanty  supply  of  blades, 
■whi>  li  he  obtains  from  his  corn  fields,  with  suci 
a  waste  of  tinie  and  human  labour.  A  Pennsyl 
vania  farmer  who  knows  the  advantage  of  a 
Timothy  or  Clover  meadow,  considers  it  a  fully 
to  spend  lime  in  collecting  corn  iilades.  If 
Guinea  grass  succeeds  as  well  with  others,  and  ii 
every  season,  as  it  has  done  this  season  with  me, 
and,  as  it  had  done  in  the  West  Indies  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  the  planters  of  the  south  will 
have  no  reason  to  envy  their  northern  neigh- 
bours, their  luxuriant  clover  pastures,  or  their 
numeious  ricks  of  Timothy  hay.  Meadows  are 
generally  toe  most  fertile  part  of  every  farm 
•where  they  exist,  and  their  value   is  augmented 


his  could  not  be  <  tfecied  until  the  month  ofJniK  iiuxuriaut,  and  though  often  neini  iihioiii  .,  are 
-vishing  to  have  the  grounrl^  well   sinrked  witl.|gcneraliy  observed  to  be  male  and  fern-,  le,  dis- 

!inct,    surrounded    by    separate    involucres,  and 


seed,  I  made  but  little  use  of  it.    It  seeded  muci 
arlier    this   >ear,  and   much   more  abundantly 
n  the  spring  foUoving,  (^;hat  is   last  springy  u 
ame  up  iii  great  abundance  ;   when  it  got  aboi 
two  feet   high,   I   began  lo  use  i'  for  my  ridiiit: 
lorses  and   work  creatures,  in  all  not  less  th 
iiiity  head,  and  thv'  growtii  was  so  rapid,  that  iir)t 
more  than  lialf  the    ground    was  cut   over,  and 
some  of  this  not  more   than  once  :  my  son,  wh 
was  more  particular  than   myself,  informed  me 
it    grew  six  inches  in  twenty-four  hours.     Tl 
seed    sprouts    about    the    time  of  the  common 
grasses,  coming  up  with  a  single  spire  and  put 
ling  out  a  vast  number  of  brtnches,  something 
nke  wheat,  each  of  svhich  may  be  transplanted 
This  winter  I   have   reason  to  believe  the  roots 
are  also  killed.     It  seeded   in   great  abundance 
last  fall,  and  much  earlier  than  the  two  previous 
years,     li  continues gieen  until  it  is  killed  by  the 
liost.     On  the   river  I   am   persuaded   it    would 
seldom  if  ever  be  destroyed  in  the  winter. 
I  am  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ABNER  GREEN. 
Henry  Farmer,  Esq. 

On  the  16th  of  July,  1812,  I  weighed  the  first 
cutting  of  one  plant  of  Guinea  grass,  which  gre 
in  Dr.  Brov.^n's  lot.    Its  weight  was  thirty  pounds 
of  green  grass.  THOMAS  ROBINSON. 

JFilkinson  Co  M  T.  October  10,  1812. 

I  have  frequently  examined  youi'  lot  of  Guine  . 
grass  at  Percyfield,  and  having  for  many  years 
been  in  the  habit  of  viewing  both  timothv  and 
clover  meadows,  in  the  state  of  Virginia,  where 
plaster  of  paris  has  been  used,  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  that  one  acre  of  Guinea  grass  will 
produce  more  than  six  times  the  quantity  I  have 
ever  known  produced  by  an  acre  of  any  other 
kind  of  grass.  M.  BRONAUGH. 

Dr.  BuowN. 


Percyfield^  Wilkinson  Co.  M.  T. 
October  15,  1812. 
I  have  for  many  years  been   accustomed  to 
both  timothy  and  clover  meadows,  and  have  i"re 
by  their  contiguity  to  the  farm  houses.    IfGuinea'quently  assisted  in  cutting  some  of  the  best  in  the 
Grass  is  substituted  for  Clover,    Timothy,  and  state   of   Kentucky.     At    Percyfield,  near  Fort 


standing  on  distinct  pedicels,  witiiin  the  same  ca- 
yx  See  Browne's  Civil  and  N'atural  History  of 
'niaica.     Folio,  page  366    London,  1"56. 

Dr.  Martyn  treats  of  it  under  the  ijenera  Hol- 
rus-  and  l^anicum. 

Mr.  Correa  de  Serro  informs  me,  that  in  "  the 
bot:inic  garden  at  Paris,  where  Guinea  grass  has 
'leen  with  great  care  cultivated  by  Mr.  Thouin, 
it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Paniruip  aUi>^f,imum, 
nd  it  is  very  probatile,  that  the  frequent  aboi  tion 
of  cither  of  the  sexes,  in  a  great  numlier  of  flow- 
ers, was  the  reason  why  Browne,  and  other  scru- 
mlous  and  literal  Linnean  botanists,  put  it  in  the 
jenus  Holcun,  notwithstanding  all  its  characters 
lere  oi  Pcniicum"  Dr.  Martyn  desenl)es  it 
among  the  panicums,  under  the  name  ol  Panicum 
•naximum,  in  the  following  words: 

I'anicum  maximum.     Culms  from  five  to  ten 

eet  high;  uoright,  simple,  even.     Leaves  lan- 

'<olate,   towards  the   top  convolute  and    sharp, 

smooth,  except  at  the  edge,  which  is  rugged,  and 

It    the    base    which    is    rough   liaired.     Panicle 

erect,  a  foot  long  and  more;  the  lower  branches 

in  whorls,  the  uppei  in  pairs.     Florets  numerous, 

ternate,  ovate,  sharpish,  pressed  to  the  raceme  ; 

on  sliort,  subflexuose  pedicels.     S|)ikelets  poly- 

amous.     Outer  valve  of  the  calyx  very  small, 

mner  oblong,  snarpish,  pale.     Instead  of  the  her- 

iiaphodite,  there  is  often  a  female  floret,  with  a 

nale  at  the  side  of  it,  or  a  female  alone,  without 

he    hermaphrodite    and    male.     Seed    oblong, 

shining.     In  Jamaica  it  flowers  in  October. 

Directions  hir  the  culuire  of  Guinea  grass  will 
be  f.iind  in  Dr.  Mariyn's  edition  of  Miller's 
Gardener's  Dictionary,  under  the  article  of  Hol- 
cii.1  /ii'rtJi.ius. 

Besides  the  account  ofGuinea  grass  in  Edwards, 
and  the  Domestic  Encyclopedia,  additional  infor- 
mation may  be  obtained  by  referring  to  the  Let- 
ters and  Papers  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England 
Society,  vol.  5,  and  Young's  Annals  of  Agricul- 
ure,  vols.  9  and  13.  All  agree  in  the  extraordi- 
nary fattening  properties  of  this  plant,  and  to  our 
southern  states  it  cannot  fail  of  being  an  incalcula- 
ble benefit.  J.  M. 


Lucerne,  at  least  seven  eights  of  all  the  grounds 
appropriated  to  those  crops  will  be  given  to  the 
cultivator  for  tlie  purpose  of  raising  sustenance 
for  the  human  species.  To  what  amount  this 
change  will  increase  the  sum  of  national  wealth, 
I  leave  those  to  eslimaie,  who  are  more  conver- 
sant with  such  calculations. 

Certificates  res/iecling  Guinea    Grass. 

February  25,  1812. 

Dear  Sir — Your  favour  of  the  1 5th  inst.  reach 
ed  nie  yeseiday.     Li  reply  to  your  inquiries  re- 
specting the  CJuinca  grass,  I  will  with  jjleasure 
give  you  such  information  as  I    have  been  able 
to  make,  to  fulfil  your  wishes. 

The  first  wmler  after  1  sowed  the  seed  was 
fortunately  mild,  as  it  did  not  go  to  seed,  in  the 
spring  it  put  up  from  the  old  roots.  The  branche 
I  transplanted,  and  they  grew  luxuriantly.  I 
seeded  late  in  October.  The  roots  were  killed 
by  the  frost,  but  in  the  spring  following,  the 
seed  that  fell  came  up  abundantly,  these  plants 
I  divided,  and  iiansplanted  about  three  acres  of 
ground,  but  owing  to  the  spring  being  very  dry, 


dams,  I  cultivated  a  lot  of  Guinea  grass,  some- 
what less  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  from  which 
I  fed  six  or  eight  horses,  during  the  summer  of 
1812.  I  planted  it  the  second  week  in  May,  and 
began  to  cut  it  the  20th  of  June,  and  cut  it  five 
limes  before  the  15tb  of  October,  and  obtained 
roni  each  plant  (which  occupied  a  square  yard) 
about  sixty  pounds  of  green  grass.  I  have  fre 
quenlly  observed  it  to  grow  four  inches  in  twen- 
ty-four hours.  From  the  astonishing  growth, 
and  from  the  result  of  all  my  experiments,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  it  will  yield  ten 
times  as  much  grass  as  any  timothy  or  clover 
meadow  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  now  ( 1 5th  Oct.) 
as  green  as  it  was  in  June,  and  animals  arc  re 
markably  fond  of  it,  both  green  and  dry.  The 
hay  is  excellent,  and  cures  without  difiicully. 
JOSEPH  B.  OGLESBY, 
Of  Jffferson  Co.  Kentucky 

Guinea  grass,  according  to  Browne,  is  a  spe- 
cies of  Holcus,  the  character  of  which,  he  says, 
agree  pretty  well  with  those  of  Panicum  in 
general,  but  the  flowers  commonly   grow  very 


From  the  Albany  Argus. 

Treatise  on  AgYicwltwYe. 

SECTION    III. 
THEORY  OF  VEGETATION. 

(^Continued  from  JS^o.  20,  p.  lo^.) 

3d.  Of  air  and  its  agency  in  vegetation  : 
A  seed  deprived  of  air  will  not  germinate,  and 
a  plant  placed  under  an  exhausted  receiver,  will 
soon  perish.  Even  in  a  close  and  badly  ventilated 
garden,  vegetables  indicate  their  situation  ;  they 
are  sickly  in  appearance,  and  vapid  in  taste, 
riiese  facts  sufficiently  show  the  general  utility 
of  air  to  vegetation  ;  but  this  air  is  not  now  the 
simple  and  elementary  body,  that  the  ancient 
chymist  described  it  to  be.  Priestly  first,(l)  and 
Lavoisier  after  him,  analysed  it  and  found,  that 
when  jiure,  it  consisted  of  about  70  |)arts  of 
azote,  27  of  oxigen,  and  2  of  carbonic  acid.     In 


(1)  See  Priestly's  Experiments  and  Observa- 
tions on  difl'ercnt  kinds  of  Air,  begun  in  1767. 
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'ts  ordinary  ;or  impure)  state,  it  is  louded  wit' 
foreign  and  lislit  bodies,  such  as  mintral,  animal. 
and  vegetable  vapours,  the  seeds  of  plants  and 
the  eggs  ■>!  insects,  &c.  It  is  to  this  aggregali-, 
that  veget.uion  owes  the  services  rendered  to  ii 
by  air  ?  And  if  not,  to  /lom  many  and  to  which 
of  its  regular  conslitucnts,  are  we  to  ascribe 
them  ?  This  inquiry  will  form  the  subject  of  the 
present  article. 

All  vegetables  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  give 
azote  ;  and  some  of  them  (cabbages,  radishes, 
&c.)  give  it  in  great  quantity.  This  abundance. 
combined  with  the  fact,  that  vegetation  is  alway 
vigorous  in  the  neighbourhood  of  dead  animal 
matter,  led  to  the  opinion,  that  azote  contributed 
largely  to  the  gvdwth  of  plants  ;  but  experiments, 
more  csartiy  marie  and  often  repeated,  disprove 
this  opinion,  and  show  that  in  any  quantity  it  is 
unnecessary,  and  that  in  a  certain  proportion  it  is 
fatal  to  vegetation. 

In  hydrogen  gas,  plants  are  found  to  be  vari- 
ously affected,  according  to  their  local  situation  ; 
if  inhabitants  of  mountains,  they  soon  perish — if 
of  plains,  they  show  a  constant  debility — but  if  of 
marshy  grotnids,  their  growth  is  not  impeded 

Carbonic  acid  is  formed  and  given  out  during 
the  processes  of  fermentation,  putrefaction,  respi- 
ration. &c.  and  makes  2B  parts  out  of  100  of  at- 
mospheric air.  It  is  composed  (according  to  Da- 
vy) ofoxigen  and  carbon,  in  the  proportion  of  34 
of  the  former  to  13  of  the  latter.  It  combines 
freely  with  many  different  bodies;  animals  and 
vegetables  are  almost  entirely  composed  of  it  ; 
for  the  coal  which  they  give,  on  combustion,  is 
but  carbon  united  to  a  little  oxigen.  Sec.  Priestly 
was  the  first  to  discover,  that,  plants  absorbed 
carbonic  acid  j  and  Ingenhouse,  Sennebier  and 
De  Saussure  have  proved,  that  it  is  their  Jiriuci 
pal  aliment.  Indeed  the  great  consumption 
made  of  ii,  cannot  be  explained  by  any  natural 
process,  excepting  that  of  vegetation.  On  this 
head,  we  cannot  do  better  than  digest  the  expe- 
riments of  the  last  of  these  chymists  into  a  few 
distinct  propositions  :(2) 

I.  In  pure  carbonic  acid  gas,  seeds  will  swell 
but  not  germinate.  2.  United  with  water,  this 
gas  hastens  vegetation.  3.  Air  containing  more 
than  one  twelfth  part  of  its  volume  of  carbonic 
acid,  is  most  favourable  to  vegetation.  4.  Turf 
or  other  carbonaceous  earth,  which  contains  much 
carbonic  acid,  is  unfavourable  to  vegetation  until 
it  has  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  atmospheric 
air,  or  of  lime,  Sec.  5.  If  slacked  lime  be  ap 
plied  to  a  plant,  its  growth  will  be  impaired,  un 
til  the  lime  shall  have  recovered  the  carbonic 
acid  is  lost  by  calcination.  6.  Plants  kept  in  an 
artificial  atmosphere  and  charged  with  carbonic 
acid,  yield,  on  combustion,  more  of  that  acid  than 
plants  of  the  same  kind  and  weight  growing  in 
atmospheric  air.  7.  When  plants  are  exposed 
to  air  and  sunshine,  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  at 
mosphere  is  consumed,  and  a  portion  of  oxigen 
left  in  its  jilacc.  If  new  supplies  of  carbonic  acid 
be  given  to  the  air,  the  same  result  follows : 
•whence  it  has  been  concluded,  that  air  furnisher 
carbonic  acid  to  the  plant,  and  the  plant  furnishe? 
oxigen  to  the  air.  This  double  function  of  ab 
sorption  and  respiration,  is    performed   by  the 


ietn  Kavesol  ph'.nts.(^3)     8.  Carl)"n  is  to  vcge 
tLUion,  what  oxigen  is  to   animal   life ;  it   gives 
support  by  purifying  the  liquids  and  renderin.u 
the  solids  more  compact. 

4th.  Of  light,  heat,  and  elect ricinj,  and  their 
agency  in  vegetation  : 

When  deprived  of  light,  plants  are  pale,  lax 
nd  dropsical  ;  restored  to  it,  tliey  recover  thei 
colour,   consistency   and  odour.     If  a   plant   bi 
placed  in  a  cellar,  into  which  is  admitted  a  small 
portion   of  light   tlirough  a  window   or   cranny 
hither  the   plant    directs   its  growth  and   ever 
acquires  an  unnatural  length   in  its   attempt   to 
reach  it  (4)     These  facts  admiited,  no  one  car 
doubt  the  agency  of  light  in  vegetation  ;  but  ii 
relation  to  this   agency,   various  opinions  exist ; 
one,  that  light  enters  vegetable  matter  and  com 
hines  with  it ;  another,  that  it  makes  no  part  ei- 
ther of  the  vegetable  or  of  its  aliment,  but  direct 
ly  influences  substances  which  are  alimentary  ;(5) 
and  a  third,  that  b- sides  the  last  effect,  it  stimu- 
ates  the  organs  of  plants  to  the  exercise  of  their 
natural  functions.(6) 

Without  doing  more  than  state  these  opinions 
we  proceed  to  offer  the  results  of  many  experi 
ments  on  this  subject.  1st.  That  in  the  dark,  no 
oxigen  is  produced,  nor  any  carbonic  acid  absorb 
ed  ;  on  the  contrary,  oxigen  is  absorbed  and  car- 
bonic acid  produced.  2d.  That  plants  exposed 
to  light,  produce  oxigen  gas  in  water.  3d.  Thai 
tight  is  essential  to  vegetable  transpiration ;  as 
this  process  never  takes  place  during  the  night, 
but  is  copious  during  the  day ;  and,  4th.  That 
plants  raised  in  the  dark,  abound  in  watery  and 
saccharine  juices — but  are  deficient  in  woody 
fibre,  oil  and  resins  ;  whence  it  is  concluded,  that 
saccharine  compounds  are  formed  in  the  night 
and  oil,  resins,  See.  in  the  day. 

When  the  weather  is  at  or  below  the  freezing 
point,  the  sap  of  plants  remains  suspended  and 
hardened  in  the  albumum  ;(7)  hut  on  the  ap- 
plication of  heat,  whether  naturally  or  artificially 
excited,  this  sap  is  rendered  fluid,  is  put  into 
motion  and  the  buds  begin  to  swell.  Under  the 
same  impulse,  through  the  medium  of  the  earth, 
the  roots  open  their  pores,  receive  nutritive 
juices,  and  carry  them  to  the  heart  of  the  plant 
The  leaves,  being  now  developed,  begin  and  con- 
tinue the  exercise  of  their  functions,  till  winter 
again,  in  the  economy  of  nature,  suspends  the 
operations  of  the  machine.  Nor  is  its  action 
confined  to  the  circulation  of  vegetable  juices, 
without  vapour  (its  legitimate  offspring)  the 
fountain  and  the  shower  would  be  unknown — 
nor  would  the  great  processes  of  animal  and  vcge 
table  fermentation  and  decomposition  go  on 
Without  rain  or  other  means  of  ameliorating  the 
soil,  what  would  be  the  aspect  of  the  globe  ' 
what  the  state  of  vegetation  ?  what  the  situation 
of  man  ? 

The  diffusion  o? electrical  matter,  found  in  the 
air,  and  in  all  other  substances,  furnishes  a  pre 
sumption  that  it  is  an  efficient  agent  in  vegeta- 
tion.    Nollet  and  others  have  thought  that  arti 


(2)  Recherches  chymiques  sur  la  vegclation, 
chap.  ii. 


(3)  This  was  a  discovery  of  Sennebier. 

(4)  It  is  by  a  knowledge  of  lliis  fact,  that  gar 
dencrs  bleach  chicory  and  celery,  &c, 

(5)  See  Fourcroy,  vol.  viii. 

(6)  See  Chaptal  on  Vegetation. 

(7)  Knight's  Observations,  &c. 


ficially  employed,  it  favoured  the  germination  of 
seeds,  and  the  growth  of  plants:  and  Mr.  Davy 
•'  found,  that  corn  sprouted  more  rapidly  in  wa- 
ler, /!osz7h'p/y  electrified  by  the  voltaic  battery, 
than  in  water  negatively  electrified  "(8)     These 

pinions  have  not  escaped  contradiction,  and  we 
do  not  profess  to  decide,  where  doctors  dis- 
igree. 

5lh.  Of  stable  yard  manure,  lime,  marl,  and 
gyfisuni,  and  their  agency  in  vegetation  : 

We  have  already  said,  lliat  vegeta'Mes  in  the 
last  stage  of  drcomposition,  yield  a  black  or 
l)rown  powder,  which  Mr.  Davy  calls  2l^'- peculiar 
extractive  mutter,  of  fertilizing  quality"  and 
which  the  chymists  of  France  have  denominated 
terreau.  This  veg.clable  residuum  is  the  simple 
mean  employed  by  nature  to  re-establish  that 
principle  of  fertility  in  tlie  soil,  which  the  wants 

f  man  and  other  animals  are  constantly  drawing 
from  it.  It  was  first  analysed  by  Hassenfratz, 
who  found  it  to  contain  an  oily,  extractive  and 
carbonaceous  matter,  charged  with  hydrogen ; 
the  acetates  and  benzoates  of  potash,  lime  anil 
ammoniac  ;  the  sulphates  and  muriates  of  pot- 
ash, and  a  soapy  substance,  previously  noticed  by 
Bergman.  Among  other  properties  (and  which 
shows  its  combustible  character)  is  that  of  ab- 
sorbing, from  atmospheric  air,   its  oxigen,  and 

eaving  it  only  azote.  This  was  discovered  by 
Ingenhouse,  who,  with  Saussure  and  Braccon- 
net,  pursued  the  subject  by  many  new  and  inte- 
resting experiments,  the  result  of  which  is  : 

1.  That  the  oxigen  thus  absorbed,  deprives 
the  terreau  of  part  of  its  carbon,  which  it  ren- 
ders soluble  and  converts  into  mucilage  ;  and 

2.  That  the  carbonic  acid,  formed  in  the  pro- 
ess,  combines  with  the  mucilage,  and  with  it  is 

absorbed  by  the  roots  of  plants. 

If  we  put  a  plant  and  a  quantity  of  slacked 
ime  under  the  same  receiver,  the  plant  will 
perish ;  because  the  lime  will  take  from  the 
atmospheric  air  all  the  carbonic  acid  it  contains, 
and  thus  starve  the  plants.  Vegetables,  placed 
near  heaps  of  lime  in  the  open  air,  suffer  from 
the  same  cause  and  in  the  same  way ;  but  though 
ime,  in  large  quantities,  destroys  vegetation,  in 
'mall  quantities  it  lenders  vegetation  more  vigor- 
ous. Its  action  is  of  two  kinds — mechanical  and 
chymical ;  the  first  is  a  mere  division  of  the  soil, 
by  an  interposition  between  its  parts  ;  the  second, 
the  faculty  of  rendering  soluble  vegetable  matter, 
and  reducing  it  to  the  condition  of  terreau. 

The  mechanical  agency  ascribed  to  lime,  be- 
longs also  to  tnarl  and  to  ashes,  and  in  an  equal 
degree ;  but  their  chymical  operation,  though 
similar,  is  less.(9) 

Gyjisum  is  composed  of  lime  and  sulphuric 
acid.  Mayer  was  the  first  to  present  to  the  pub- 
lic a  series  of  experiments  upon  it,  in  its  relation 
to  agriculture.  Many  chymists  have  followed 
him,  and  a  great  variety  of  opinion  yet  exists  with 
regard  to  its  mode  of  operation,  Yvart  thinks, 
that  the  action  of  gypsum  is  exclusively  the  ef- 
fect of  the  sulphuric  acid,  which  enters  into  its 
composition  ;  and  founds  this  opinion  upon  the 
fact,  that  the  ashes  of  turf,  which  contain  sul- 
phate of  iron  and  sulphate  of  alumina,  have  th? 


(8)  Davy's  Elements. 

(9)  Vegetable  ashes  are  lime,  combined  with 
an  earthy  saline  matter. 
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same  acliim  upon  vigetaiion  as  gypsum  Laysit 
He,  observinia;  that  plants,  whose  routs  wei-i 
nearest  the  surface  of  tlie  soil,  were  most  acted 
upon  by  plaster,  concludes,  thai  gypsum  takes 
from  the  atmosphere  the  elements  of  veijetable 
life  and  transmits  them  directly  to  plants  !  Bose 
intimates,  that  the  se/iiic  quality  of  gypsum 
"which  he  takes  for  granted]  best  explains  its 
action  on  vegetation  ;  but  this  opinion  is  sub 
trerttd  by  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Davy — who 
Found,  that  of  two  parcels  of  minced  veal,  the 
one  mixed  with  gypsum,  the  other  left  by  itself, 
and  both  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  lh> 
Salter  was  the  first  to  exhibit  symptoms  olputre 
[action.  Mr.  Davy's  own  belief  on  this  subject 
IS,  that  it  makes  part  of  the  food  of  vegetables, 
IS  received  uito  the  plant  and  combined  with  it 
rhe  last  opinion  we  shall  offer  on  this  head,  is 
;hat  of  the  celebrated  Chaptai.  "  Of  all  sub 
stances,  gypsum  is  tliat  of  whose  action  we  know 
:be  least.  '1  he  prodigious  effect  it  has  on  the 
ivhole  race  of  trefoils  (clover,  &c.)  cannot  be 
sxplained  by  any  mechanical  agency — the  quan 
ity  applied  being  so  small — nor  by  any  stimulat 
ng  f'onver — since  gypsum,  raw  or  roasted,  has 
learly  the  same  effect  ;  nor  by  any  absorbent 
quality,  as  It  only  acts  when  applied  to  the  leaves, 
[f  permitted  to  conjecture  its  mode  of  op'- ration, 
,ve  should  say,  that  its  effect  being  greatest 
,vhen  applied  to  the  wet  leaves  of  vegetables,  it 
may  have  the  faculty  of  absorbing  and  giving 
jut  water  and  carbonic  acid,  little  by  little,  to 
he  growing  plant.  It  may  also  be  considered 
IS  an  aliment  in  itself;  an  idea  much  supported 
jy  Mr.  Davy's  experiments,  which  show,  that  the 
jshes  ot  clover  yield  gypsum,  though  the  clover 
je  raised  on  soils  not  naturally  containing  that 
substance. " 

(Tb  be  continued.") 


HYDROPHOBIA. 

Etmivood,  ylug.  lOt/;,  1819. 
Mn.  Skinner, — I  perceive  that  the   present 
;ime,  though  in   common  with  every   mid-sum 
itier,  exciting  some  alarm,  has  awakened  the  at 
;ention  of  the  public  in   no  common  degree  to 
[lydiophobia,  and  becomes  a  suitable  opportuni 
i:y  for  every  one  who  has  any  skill  or  knowledge 
in  that  disease  to  lend  his  aid.      It  would  be  cr' 
minal  for  any  man  to  impose  his  theories  on  the 
iiublic,  in  a  disease,  that  gives  to  his  fellow  crea 
:ure  but  one  fleeting  opportunity,  to  avert  the 
iha  t  of  death.      One  object  in  the  prjsent  com 
Tiunication,  is  to  remind  the  public,  that  a  few 
.-cars  back,  a  benevolent  Society  was  formed  in 
Baltimore,  to  prevent  the  poor,  and  superstitioui 
roni  falling  into  the  hands  of  Quacks,  and  Pa 
entces  of  Nostrums,  and  to  bring  cases  of  threat- 
;ned  or  actual  Hydrophobia,  under  the  manage- 
nent  of  regular  Physicians. — The  Rev.  Dr.  L\- 
>Lis  was  made  president,  and  Drs.  Smith,  Do- 
naldson, Baker,  Page,  Gibson  and  Wilkins  were 
^ippointed  a  board  of  managers.     As  an  excitc- 
Tient  to  cause  patients  to  be  brought  in  from  the 
•.ountry,  it  was  agreed,  that  their  boarding  should 
)e  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  .Society,  when 
I  hey  were  unabled  to  pay,  and  in  no  case  should 
liny  thing  be  charged  for  medicine.     It  was  sti- 
mulated at  the  offset  of  the  Society,  that  whatever 
nternal  remedies  might  be  used,  that  in  no  case 


oiil'l  the    Unite,  or   caustic  be  I'luiticd  ;  foi     it|ticdble    he    would   liust  to   suppuration  of    th® 

wound,  for  a  month,  rather  tlian  to  all  the  me" 
dicine  in  the  Pharniacopoca. 

An  eminent  practitioner  in  this  state,  told  the 
writer  of  this,  that  he  had  during  his  practice, 
forty  cases  of  biles,  by  animals,  supposed  to  be 
mac],  all  of  which  were  successfully  trca'od  by 
uppiirating  the  wound  with  mercurial  ;  this  is 
omc  I'loof  of  an  alliance  with  Tetanus  ;  a  proof 
that  the  disease  may  be  made  local,  and  to  cxiiaust 
Its  virus  without  aHecting  the  sys'ein.  The  vege- 
table caustic  beat  up, in  a  mortar,  with  a  little  wa- 
ter to  the  consistence  of  thin  cream,  and  injected 
into  the  wound,  or  thrust  in  with  a  camel's  hair 
pencil  or  with  a  bouge  of  linen  wrapped 
ound  a  knitting  needle,  so  as  to  make  a  firm 
roll,  as  big  as  the  wound,  will  in  one  minute 
make  the  wound  as  large  again  as  at  first,  tak- 
ing off  all  the  diseased  part — and  it  must  be  a 
ragged  wound  indeed,  that  the  caustic  fiom  an 
elastic  bag  syringe,  especially  when  made  a  lit- 
tle thinner,  will  not  clear  out.  A  little  vinegar 
injected  will  instantly  stop  the  cans  ic  from  cor- 
roding too  freely — some  suppurating  ointment, 
made  with  Venice  turpentine,  and  red  precipi- 
tate will  keep  the  wound  in  good  purulent  con- 
dition, and  the  longer  the  better. 

It  is  most  earnestly  recommended  to  all  the 
towns  and  cities  in  the  United  States,  to  form 
Societies  upon  the  same  plan  as  tiiat  in  Balti- 
more, as  the  most  sure  way  of  arresting  Hydro- 
phobia— for  It  only  requires  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  ignorant  and  superstitious,  to  be 
rendered  one  of  the  most  unlikely  dis -ases  to 
procJuce  death.  SILVANUS. 


was  on  this  point,  namely,  a  belief  that  the  only 
means  of  safety,  wa.i  to  be  cjcftectcd  from  insfant- 
ly  extirfiating  the  diseased  fiart,  and  amending 
10  the  wound,  that  the  S<ciety  ori  inateri.  It 
might,  therefore,  well  be  called  the  Benevolent 
Surgical  Society,  for  the  pievention  of  Hvdro- 
phobia.  It  was  too  obviovis,  there  excited  a  dis- 
position in  thr  public  mind,  to  negUct  the  wound 
and  trust  to  any  external  or  inteinul  application 
that  might  be  suggested  by  that  set  of  gentry 
who  are  ever  watching  the  tide  of  credulity  to 
cast  in  their  bait.  It  was  those  fellows  who  in 
Pliny's  day,  cut  off  a  joint  of  the  dog's  tail,  to 
prevent  Hydrophobia,  but  when  that  trick  failed, 
they  went  to  the  other  extremity  of  the  animal, 
and  mutilated  the  poor  dogs'  tongues,  by  cutting 
out  one  of  the  leaders,  pretending  it  was  a  woim 
that  caused  madness;  and,  for  this,  they  obtained 
a  dollar.  When  this  barbarous  practice  also 
failed,  which  continued  till  lately,  they  wisely 
went  to  the  patient,  where  they  could  obtain  a 
better  fee,  and  more  dtirable  practice.  Hence 
the  introduction  of  Argillaceous  stones,  that  ex- 
cite wonder  by  adhering  to  the  wound,  and  of  tne 
following  list  of  infallibles  each  of  which  has 
some  peculiar  mark  to  recommend  it ;  Li-uer 
wort,  which  has  something  uncommon  in  the  sub 
stance  of  its  foliage.  Hyoseris  amfilixicatilis  in 
the  veins  of  its  radical  leaves.  jfnagal/ix.  Seal- 
tellaria,  and  Hedysarium  Polistai  hia  in  their  cap- 
sules, all  of  which  have  their  advocates,  who  can 
boast  of  their  hundred  supposed  cures.  It  is  a 
lamentable  fact,  that  where  superstition  spreads 
her  ebon  wings,  from  thence  we  htar  of  those 
nostrums,  and  of  numerous  deaths  from  Hydro 
phobia.  It  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
Littany  to  insert  a  prayer  to  be  delivered  from 
Quackery,  as  also  from  superstition — no  painter 
ever  atteinpted  this  monster,  because  he  would 
soon  find  it  impossible  to  fonn  any  image  of  a  be 
ing  that  required  organs,  constructed  to  hear 
only  what  was  fabulous,  and  swallow  nothing  that 
was  not  monstrous.  Scultellaria  if  that  be  the 
medicine  alluded  to  by  D.s.  Stillwell,  and  Robo 
son,  is  a  powerful  bitter,  and  probably  a  narcn 
tic  ;  if  it  be  St.  hitegrifolia.  With  due  respect  for 
the  judgment  of  these  gentlemen,  I  suspect  they 
will  never  find  another  case  to  suit  Scultellaria 
so  well.  It  certainly  was  a  peculiar  case,  and 
was  one  of  those  anomalous  cases  that  might 
stand  betv/een  Hydrophobia  and  Tetanus,  or 
form  a  link  with  Histcritis  or  Histeria.  That 
Histeria  is  some  times  accompanied  with  a  dread 
of  water,  I  have  the  history  of  two  cases  to 
prove  ;  and  that  the  bite  of  a  dog  not  mad  will 
produce  disagreeable  irritations,  ending  in  per- 
manent contractions  of  the  fingers  or  wrist,  I  have 
also  proof.  Bark  and  wine  I  think  would  have 
answered  the  New  York  case,  as  well  as  Scul 
tellaria.  The  v/riter  of  the  above  has  nothing  to 
boast  as  to  his  peculiar  knowledge  in  Hydro 
phobia,  but  he  has  attended  to  it  with  only  one 
idea  or  remedy  for  twenty  years,  and  has  met 
wi'.h  twelve  or  fifteen  cases  of  complete  inoccu- 
lation  of  the  virus  :  all  of  which,  have  been  extir- 
pate4  in  various  times,  from  one  hour  to  three 
days  after  the  bite,  and  all  with  equal  success.  In 
one  case  there  were  twelve  superficial  wounds, 
and  in  this  case,  a  horse  and  a  cow  bitten  'at  the 
same  time  and  place  perished,  and  if,  by  the  in- 
tricacy of  the  wound,  no  other  means  were  prac- 
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BALTIMORE,  FUIDAY,  AUGUST  20,   18  i  9. 

The  19th  day  of  August  has  passed — twelve 
months  have  elapsed  since  the  commencement 
of  the  Maryland  Cenxtr,  and  the  American  Far- 
mer stands  now  on  its  own  footing.  All  obliga- 
tions to  the  subscribers  to  the  Maryland  Cennor 
having  been  faithfully  and  honestly  discharged, 
it  remains,  now  for  those  who  received  that  pa- 
lmer, and  the  jimerican  Farmer  in  lieu  of  it,  to 
discharge  their  part  of  the  obligation  by  paying 

ip  their  dues. 

No  disrespect  whatever  is  intended  towards 
those  whose  papers  have  been  stopped  in  conse- 
quence of  their  not  having  paid  up — It  is  alto- 
gether an  afiair  of  common,  downright,  fair  deal- 
ing between  man  and  man. — To  such  subscri- 
bers we  can  say, — you  have  had  my  paper  for 
your  benefit  on  which  my  money  and  time  and 

abour  have  been  expended  ; — It  is  but  honest 
that  you  should  new  pay,  since  you  were  not 
com/ielled  to  take  the  paper.  There  are  amongst 
iliose  who  have  neglected  to  pay,  many  gentle- 
men no  doubt,  who  have,  either  forgotten,  or 
postponed,  from  day  to  day,  yet  while  they  for- 
get and  postpone — the  editor's  expenses  are  go- 
ing on — his  family  must  live — the  farmer's  beef, 
and  his  chickens,  and  his  potatoes  and  his  corn 
meal  must  be  bought  and  fiaid  for. — To  be 
brief. — we  set  out  with  one  cardinal  rule,  on 
which  not  only  the  utility,  but  the  very  existence 
of  the  paper  depends — We  must  be  paid  for  the 
paper;  we  will  not,  because  we  cannot,  send  it 
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tc.  any  one. /or  noihing.  Those  v  ho  think  itiy 
worth  the  money,  will,  of  course,  not  patronisi 
it  ; — and  the  best  patronage  is  the  price  cf  sub- 
scription, paid  yearly,  in  advance. 

A  Rkquest. — The  Editor  of  the  Baltimore 
American  Farmer,  resptcllully  rto.uests  the  fa- 
vour of  any  ot  his  subscribers  to  send  him  a  snuii; 
parcel,  tay  lial'S  pint,  more  or  less,  of  Egyptian, 
Minorca  and  'I'alavera  V.  heats. —  Also,  a  small 
parcel  of  faWz/  Corn— staling  the  time  it  usually 
takes  to  ri])cn.  Any  other  rare  or  valuable  seed 
or  grain  will  be  received  with  great  thankful- 
ness 

The  Editor  has  had  frequent  applications 
from  .■\(rric\'ltural  Societies  for  those  articles, 
and  his  ol>ject  in  makin.^  this  request  is,  to  ena- 
ble him  to  gratify  these  applications. 

Editors  of  newspapers  vould  serve  the  cause 
of  .Agriculture  by  copying  this  request 

We  had  intended,  ai  first,  to  have  given  the 
whole  of  Mr.  Madifscn's  able  address  in  this  pa- 
per; but  rcfleciing  that  all  of  our  subscribeisfile 
their  papers,  vve  concluded  to  divide  it,  so  as  to 
give  a  greater  variety  of  matter.  It  will  be  con- 
tinued in  the  next  two  numijers. 

The  following  lett*  is,  from  valued  friends  in 
Prince  George'-i,  remnid  us  of  a  suggestion  we 
have  often  thought  of  making — that  if  the  wri 
tersofthe  numerous  letters  we  received  from  all 
qu  rters,  would  be  good  enoiigh  to  mention,  in 
short,  general  terms,   the  nature   of  the  season 


■rmplelc   the  planting  <i  tl  e.r  toi.acco  crops — 
lid  It    was  thought  three  weeks   ago,  that  pros 


pects   were  good,  but  now   they  are  gloomy  in 

he  extreme — we  have  no  garden  vegetables  and 

cur  crops  of  hay  are  short.      The  accoum  given 

you  is  not  exaggerated.     Indeed  I  feel  fully  im 

iressed,  that  iV  you    could   at   this   time  take  ; 

iew  of  the  district  of  country  mentioned,  yo\i 
would  say,  the  appearances  for  a  next  year's 
support  are  more  deplorable  than  the  statement 
now  given. 

Princr   George's  Counly,  Aug.   12    1R19. 
Dear  Sir — I   had   prepaied  some   parcels  of 
C/iile  Vr/ieat,\he  produce  of  that  whicli  you  seni 
me  Insi  fall,  to  be  forwarded  to  yon  to  da\   but  thv 

eiitkn.an  who  was  to  carry  them  has  disappoint- 
ed me  ;  they  shall  be  sent  as  soon  as  I  can  gel  an 
opportunity 

We  are  suffering  here  from  the  severest 
drought  ever  known  in  th's  part  of  the  country 
There  has  not  been  a  rain  to  wet  the  roots  of  the 
Corn  or  Tobacco,  sme  Whitsi  ntide.  There 
cannot  possibly  be  as  much  Corn  made  in  oui 
part  of  the  country,  as  will  last  the  winter  out. 
The  Tobacco  crop  has  alriiost  entirely  failfd. 
Calvert,  Charles,  and  St.  Mary's,  are  as  badly  off 

s  we  are. 

CH(n.ER.\  MORBUS. 

TO  THE   EDITOR    OF  TUB   AMERICAN  FARMER 

Sir — No  disorder,  perhaps,  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  is  more  fatal,  especially  among  children 
than  that  which  is  called  Cholera  Morbus  ;  and  for 
a  simple  and  infallibie  remedy,  we  cannot  feel  tcxi 


and  dry  it  in  ilie  si:n,  or  in  a  pan  over  the  tire* 
afterwards  pound  it  into  dust,  and  sow  it  over  the 
land  where  your  turnips  are  sowed,  and  it  will 
preserve  them  from  the  Fly. 


and  the  prospect  as   to  the   prevailing  crops  inlqri-ateful.      I  was  awakened  vei  y  early  on  Mon 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  writers,  it  would  be  jay  morning  last,  by  one  of  my  children,  a  girl 


highly   satisfactory,  as    such   notices  might    be 
made  the  basis  cf  periodical  reports,  friim  which 
an  estintate  might  be  formed  as  to  the  probable 
abundance  or  scarcity  of  any  particular  article. 
Accurate  reports  of  this  kind  would  promote  re- 
gularity and  iinifoimity  in  the  prices  of  country 
produce,  and  tlie  hard  earned   fruit  of  the  hus 
Ijandman's  labour  would  no  longer  be  so  liable  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  an  ever  fluctuating  market. 
Prince  George's  County.,  Aug.  15. 
V/e  have  little  or  no  rain  this  season.     Oui 
crops  of  corn   are  lost.     Many  fields,  with  the 
most  favourable  weather   will  not   produce   a 
fourth  of  what  they  promised  a  few  weeks  past, 
and  some  little  more  than   fodder.     Our  tobac 
CO    crops,    are  wretched    in   the   extreme ;  not 


aged  five  years,  being  suddenly  and  violently  seiz 
ed  with  this  complaint — vomiting  and  purging 
at  short  mtervals,  until  day  light.  I  had  noticed 
the  annexed  prescription  in  some  of  our  papers, 
and  as  early  as  1  could,  procured  and  burned,  as 
directed,  a  new,  soft  cork.  Having  no  milk  han- 
dy, after  rubbing  the  cork  to  c  powder,  I  mixed 
the  whole  quantity  with  some  molasses  and  wa- 
ter, strained  it  and  administered  to  the  child 
about  one  third  of  it,  which  instantaneously  and 
effectually  relieved  her.  She  ceased  to  vomit, 
olayed  about  as  usual,  though  somewhat  languid- 
ly, and  had  no  evacuation  until  Wednesday 
morning,  which  was  healthy,  and  the  child  is 
now  in  perfect  health.  From  its  great  apparen' 
astringency   I  had  prepared  to  dose  the  child 


A''fii>    York,  Aug.  1 8. 

By  the  Hector,  Gillender,  which  sailed  from 
Liverpool  on  the  26th  June,  we  have  received 
London  papers  to  the  23d,  and  Liverpool  to  the 
25thof  that  month. 

The  citizens  of  Liverpool  were  gratified,  and 
astonished  by  the  arrival,  at  that  port,  on  the 
21st  ot  June,  of  the  beautiful  steam  ship  Savan- 
nah. Capi.  Rogers,  in  26  days  from  Savanna!), 
and  21  from  land  to  land.  She  was  five  days  in 
tl  e  channel  before  she  got  up  to  Liverpool,  and 
worked  her  engine  eighteen  days  of  the  passage. 
She  is  the  first  ship  on  this  construe  ion  tliat  has 
undertaken  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  ;  she 
was  built  in  this  city,  and  is  319  tons. 

Sudden  Death. — Died  lately  on  the  plantation 

of   Mr.    B E,   in    South    Carolina,  a    negro 

wench,  (a  field  hand,)  while  in  the  act  of  hoeing 
a  hill  of  corn,  aged  45. — Her  friends,  who  at- 
tended to  lay  her  out,  found  lashed  round  her 
t/ie  handle  of  a  frying  /inn,  which  she  had  sub-  . 
stituted  in  lieu  of  a  corst-t,  well  secured  by  pieces 
of  rope,  which  was,  no  doubt,  the  cause  of  her 
untimely  exit. 

W.  H.  D'C.  WRiGHr,  who  has  established 
himself  on  Bowly's  Wharf  for  the  sale  of  Coun- 
try Produ'  c  on  commission,  h?s  engaged  to  fur- 
nish the  Editor  v.ii'n  an  account  of  actual  sales 
of  Country  Produce  rn  several  days  in  each 
week.  Thus  the  farmer  m&y  rely  on  the  accu- 
racy of  our  list  of  prices,  with  as  much  confi- 
dence as  if  he  had  himself  made  the  sales. 

To  the  gentlemen  from  whom  we  have  hitherto 
obtained  this  information,  and  in  whom  every 
confidence  was  to  be  placed,  we  return  our  sin- 
cere thanks — but,  not  having  leisure  to  make  a 
weekly  tour  ol  the  wharves,  we  have  taken  this 
method  of  procuring  exact  intelligence,  particu- 
arly  as  to  sales  of  Corn — Wheat — Rye— Oats 
and  Tobacco. 


planted  by  nearly  one  half,  and  what  stood  is  burn-  with  oil  ;  but  on  Wednesday  morning,  the  littl 
ing  up.  Our  paslures  might  be  burnt  as  we  do  ^larm  this  circumstance  excited,  being  dissipat- 
the  broom  sedge  in  March  and  April.  Our  ed,  I  sav?  no  immediate  necessity  for  administer 
best  springs  have  greatly  failed,  and  in  many  ing  it.  I  think  you  will  do  a  service  to  the  com- 
places  man  and  beast  suffer  for  the  want  ofjmunity,  by  republishing  the  following  article  in 
water.      Our  mill   races  quite   dry  for  weeks  your  useful  paper.  A  Parent. 

past,  and  yet,  thank  God,   we  are   blest   with     A  writer  under  the  signature  of  Medicus,  in 
health.     The  statement,  will  include  all  thelow-jthe  .Aevj   Yoric  Daily  Advertiser,  offers  the  fol 

lowing  as  a  certain  cure  for  the  Cholera  Mor- 
bus. 

Take  a  cork  and  burn  it  thoroughly  in  the 
fire ;  wlicn  it  ceases  to  blaze,  mix  it  upon  a 
plate  with  a  little  milk  and  water,  or  any  thing 
more  agreeable  to  the  palate,  and  repeat  the  dost 
till  the  disorder  ceases — which  it  commonly 
does  on  the  second  or  third  administration  of  the 
remedy,  the  acidity  of  the  stom.ach  is  immediate- 
y  corrected,  and  the  effect  is  instantaneous. 


er  part  of  this  country  from  U^pper  Marlborough 
down  ;  above  that,  it  is  said,  they  are  more  for- 
tunate, having  had  partial  rains. 

It  is  also  said,  the  counties  adjoining,  Ciiarles, 
St.  Mary's  and  Calvert,  suffer  from  drought  as 
much,  if  not  more,  than  we  do. 

I  may  truly  say,  our  prospect  of  a  cro|)  is 
much  worse  than  it  was  several  years  since. 
The  cold  summer,  was  believed  to  be  worse  tlian 
any  in  the  memory  of  our  oldest  inhabitants,  yet 
our  corn  kept  green  and  promised  something. 
Many  now  have  scarcely  a  hope  of  making  any. 


Rccei/ufor  destroying  the  Fly  in  Turni/is. 


Sonic  of  my  neighbours  were  so  fortunate  as  to     Get  some  waste  Tobacco  from  a  Tobacconist; 


Sales  of  Cou7iiry  Produce,  ascertained  by  actual 
sales,  and  re/wrted  for  the  American  Farmer, 
by  TV.  H.  De  Wright — Commission  Merchant, 
Baltimore. 

Tobacco — Eight  hhds.  crop,  from  Benedict — 
C.  S.  Smith'i,  sold  by  Dare  and  Chesley,  at  10 
and  S12 — Virginia  Tobacco,  6  1-2  to  S8 — Sales 
of  common  Richmond  Tobacco,  by  M'Donald 
and  Sons,  at  S6  50 — Wheal  white,  1  06  to  g I  10 
— Sales  on  Wednesday,  at  gl  08— Red,  1  02  to 
81  07  ;  Sales  Saturday,  at  1  01  to  Si  03— Yes- 
terday, Si  06— Corn,  52  to  57 — Oats,  40  to  45 — 
Rye,  50  to  53 — North  Carolina  Staples  as  per 
last  report. 

Live  Stock. — Mr.  Rusk  purchased  during  the 
last  week,  15  fatted  cattle,  picked  from  a  drove 
of  25,  for  which  he  paid  S8  50  per  cwt.  (for  the 
neat  Butcher's  meat — let  this  hereafter  be  un- 
derstood ;)  They  were  brought  from  the  South 
Branch  of  Potomac,  fatted  by  Wm.  Cunningham, 
and  of  superior  quality. 

Fish.— Shad,  No.  1,  S7— No.  2,  S6  50— He- 
rings,  No.  1,  %'i  75,  wholesale  and  retail,  S3; 
No.  2,  wholesale,  S2  25— Retail,  S2  50— Hay 
and  Straw  as  last  reported. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


.4n  Address  delivered  before  the  Agricultural  So 
,  ciety  of.  Albemarle,  (  V^irg.)  on  Tnesclat/,  May 
-,12,  1819.     By  Mr.  iVadison,  President  (f  the 
k   Society 
'  '^     (Continued  from  No.  21,  page  163.) 

Were  the  earth  in  every  productivp  spot,  and 
in  every  spot  capable  of  beinp;  made  productive, 
appropriated  to  the  food  of  man ;  were  the 
spade  substituted  for  the  plough,  and  all  animals 
consuniine  the  food  of  man,  or  hiod  for  which 
human  food  might  he  substituted,  banished  from 
existence,  so  as  to  produce  the  maximum  of  po 
pulation  on  the  earth,  there  would  be  more  rhan 
a  hundred  individuals,  for  every  one  now  upon 
it.  In  the  actual  population  of  many  countries 
it  brings  on  occasional  epidemics  to  be  traced  to 
no  other  origin  than  the  state  of  the  atmosphere. 
Increase  the  numbers  to  ten  or  twenty  fold,  and 
can  it  be  supposed  that  they  would,  at  any  time, 
Bnd  the  breath  of  life  in  a  condition  to  support 
it;  or  if  that  supposition  be  admissable  when  li 
mited  to  a  single  country,  can  it  be  admitted, 
when  not  only  the  contiguous  coimtries,  but  the 
whole  earth  was  equally  crowded  ? 

Must  we  then  adopt  the  opinion  entertained 
Ijy  some  philosophers,  that  no  variation  what 
ever  in  the  numbers  and  proportions  of  the  or 
ganized  beings  belonging  to  our  globe,  is  per- 
mitted by  the  system  of  nature;  thai  the  num- 
ber of  species  and  of  individuals  in  the  animal 
and  vegetable  empires,  since  they  attained  a  des- 
tined complement,  has  been,  and  must  always  be 
the  same  ;  that  the  only  change  possible  is  in  lo- 
cal augmentations  and  diminutions  which  ba- 
lance each  other,  and  thus  maintain  the  estab 
lished  and  unalterable  order  of  things  ? 

This  would  be  the  opposite  extreme   to  that 
which  has  been  rejected.     Man,  though  so  simi- 
lar in   his   physical   constitution  to   many  other 
animals,   is    essentially    distinguished    from   all 
Jther  organized  beings,  by  the  intellectual  and 
moral  powers  with  which  he  is  endowed.     He 
possesses  a   reason  and  a    will  by  which  he  can 
ict  on  matter  organized  and  unorganized.     He 
:an,  by  the  exercise  of  these  peculiar  powers, 
•.ncrease   his  subsistence,  by  which  his  numbers 
may  be  increased  beyond  the  spontaneous  sup 
plies  of  nature  ;  and    it  would  be  a  reasonable 
:onclusion,  that  making  as  he  does,  in  his  capa 
^■.ity  of  an  intelligent  and  voluntary  agent,  an  inte 
Sral  part  of  the  terrestrial  system,  the  other  parts 
:)f  the  system   are  so  framed  as  not  to  be  alto 
^;ether  unsusceptible  of  his  agency,  and  unplia- 
[  )le  to  its  effects. 

This  reasonable  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the 
art,  that  the  capacity  of  man,  derived  from  his 


reason  anu  liis  wul,  ha->  .ffecKtl  an  nicicasu  o 
particular  plants  and  animals  conducive  to  an  in 
crease  of  his  own  race  ;  and  a  diminution  of  tht 
numbers,  if  not  of  the  species,  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals displaced  by  that  increase. 

Most,  if  not  all  of  our  domesticated  animab 
probably  exceed  the  numbers  which,  without  tbi 
intervention  of  man,  would  be  their  naiura 
amount  ;  whilst  the  animals  preying  on  or  inter 
lering  with  thera,  are  proportionably  reduced  ii 
tlieir  numbers. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  cultivated  plants. — 
They  are  increased  beyond  their  natural  amount 
and  banish,  or  proportionally   reduce  such  as  in 
terfere  with  them. 

Nor  can  it  be  said,  that  these  changes  made 
by  human  art  and  industry  in  some  regions,  are 
balanced  by  corresponding  changes  made  by  na 
ture,  in  other  regions.  Take  for  examples,  the 
articles  of  wheat,  rice,  millet,  and  maize,:which 
are  the  chief  food  of  civilized  man;  and  which 
are  now  spread  over  such  immense  spaces.  Ii 
is  not  possible  to  regard  them  as  occupying  no 
more  than  their  original  and  fixed  proportions  of 
the  earth;  and  that  in  other  parts  of  it,  they 
have  disappeared  in  the  same  degree  in  which 
they  are  thus  artificially  extended.  These  grains 
belong  to  the  ton  id  and  temperate  zones  only  ; 
and  so  great  a  proportion  of  these  zones  have 
been  explored,  that  it  is  certain,  they  could  not 
have  been  displaced  from  other  parts  of  the 
globe,  in  the  degree  in  which  they  abound  where 
they  are  now  cultivated,  and  where  it  is  certain 
they  owe  their  abundance  to  cultivation.  There 
must  consequently  be  an  absolute  increase  of 
them  produced  by  the  agency  of  man. 

fake  more  particularly  for  an  example,  the 
article  of  rice,  which  constitutes  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  human  food.  The  latitudes  to  which  il^ 
growth  is  limited  by  the  nature  of  the  plant,  art 
for  the  most  part  so  well  known,  that  it  may  be 
assumed  for  an  unquestioned  fact,  that  this  gran 
cannot  always  have  prevailed  any  where,  in  tlu 
extent  in  which  it  is  now  cultivated.  And  it  i^ 
equally  certain  that  the  vegetable  productions  be 
longing  to  the  same  climates,  which  must  hav^ 
been  displaced  by  its  cultivation,  have  not  rt 
ceived  an  equivalent  introduction  and  cy.tensi'.n 
elsewhere. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  vegetable  produc 
tions  most  extensively  used  as  human  food,  ar^ 
but  little,  if  at  all  found  in  their  indegcnous  state  ; 
whether  that  state  be  the  same  as  their  present 
unc,  or  a  state  from  which  they  were  improveo- 
ble  into  their  present  stale.  'I'hey  seem  indeed 
not  likely  to  llourish  extensively  in  situations  not 
preparetl  by  the  hand  of  man.  The  potato  so 
recently  brought  into  use,  and  now  spreading  it 
self  over  so  great  a  surface,  can  barely  be  traced 
to  a  native  slate  in  th'e  mountains  of  Chili,  nor  can 
it  be  believed,  that  previous  to  its  adoption  by 


man,  il  ever  existed  in  the  extern  to  wuicii  cu.-l- 
vation  is  now  carryini:  it- 

These  views  of  the  subject  seem  t  >  authorize 
ihe  conclusion,  that  although  there  is  a  propor- 
tion between  the  animal  and  vegetable  classes  of 
beings  on  our  globe,  and  beiween  the  sp?cics  in 
each  class  with  respect  to  which,  nature  does  not 
permit  such  a  change  as  would  result  from  a 
destruction  of  the  animals  and  vegetables  not 
used  by  man  ;  and  a  multiplication  of  the  human 
race,  and  of  the  several  species  of  animals  and 
vegetables  used  by  it,  suflicient  to  fill  up  the 
void  ;  yet  that  there  is  a  degree  of  change  which 
the  peculiar  faculties  of  man  enable  him  to  make, 
and  by  making  which,  his  fund  of  subsistence 
and  his  numbers  may  be  augmented  ;  there  be- 
ing at  the  same  time,  whenever  his  numbers,  and 
the  change,  exceed  the  admitted  degree,  a  ten- 
dency in  that  excess  to  correct  itself. 

Could  it  however  be  supposed  that  the  estab- 
lished system  and  symmetry  of  nature,  required 
the  nuniber  of  human  beings  on  the  globe  to  be 
always  the  same  ;  that  the  only  change  permit- 
ted in  relation  to  them,  was  in  their  distribution 
over  it ,  still  as  the  blessing  of  existence  to  that 
number  would  materially  depend  on  the  parts  of  . 
the  globe  on  which  they  may  be  thrown  ;  on  the 
degree  in  which  their  situation  may  be  conve- 
nient or  crowded  ;  and  on  the  nature  of  their  po- 
litical and  social  institutions;  motives  would  not 
be  wanting  to  obtain  for  our  portion  of  the  earth, 
its  fullest  share,  by  improving  the  resources  of 
human  subsistence,  according  to  the  fair  mea- 
sure of  its  capacity.  For,  in  what  other  [lortion 
of  equal  extent  will  be  found  climates  more 
friendly  to  the  health  or  congenial  to  the  feelings 
of  its  inhabitants  ?  In  what  other,  a  soil  yielding 
more  food  with  not  more  lubour  ?  And  above 
hH,  where  will  be  found  institutions  equally  se- 
curing the  blt-.ssings  of  personal  independence, 
and  of  social  enjoyments  ?  The  enviable  condi- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  is  often 
loo  much  ascribed  to.the  physical  advantages  of 
their  soil  and  climate,  and  to  their  unrrowded 
situation.  Much  is  certainly  due  to  these  causes 
—  but  a  just  estimate  of  the  nappiness  of  our 
country,  will  never  overlook  what  belongs  to  the 
fertile  activity  of  a  free  people,  and  the  benign 
inlluence  of  a  responsible  government. 

In  proportion  as  we  relax  the  hypothesis 
ivhich  makes  the  aggregate  numlier  of  mankind 
unsusceptible  of  change,  and  believe  that  the  rc- 
ourccs  of  our  country  may  not  only  contribute 
to  the  greater  happiness  of  a  given  number,  but 
to  the  augmentation  of  the  number  enjoying  a 
greater  happiness,  the  motives  become  stronger 
lor  the  improvement  and  extension  of  them. 

But  whilst  all  are  sensible  that  agriculture  is 
the  basis  of  population  and  prosperity,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  study  and  practice  of  its  true 
principles  have  hitherto  been  loo  generally  neg- 
lected in  tlie  United  States  ;  and  that  this  state 
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has  at   least  its  tuil  share  of  the   blame.     Now 
only  for   the  first  time,  tiotwithstanding  severa 
meritorious  examples  of  earlier  date,  a  genera 
attention  seems  to  be  awakened  to  ihe  necessi 
ty   of  a   reform.      Patriotic    societies,  the  bes 
agents   for   affecting  it  are   pursuing  the  object 
with  the  animation  and  intelligence  which  char- 
acterize the    efforts  of  a  self-governed  people, 
vhalever  be  the  objects  to  which   they  may  be 
directed. 

Among  these  promising  ir.stilutions,  I  cannot 
glance  at  the  names  of  those  composing  that  of 
Albemarle,  without  Ijeing  assured,  that  its  full 
([uota  of  information  will  be  furnished  to  the  gen- 
eral stock.  I  regret  only,  that  my  own  compe- 
tency bears_  so  little  proportion  to  my  wishes  to 
co-operate  'with  tliem.  That  I  may  not  be 
thought,  however  deficient  in  good  will,  as  well 
as  in  other  requisites,  I  shall  venture  on  the  tasi-, 
a  task  the  least  difficult,  of  pointing  out  some  o" 
the  most  prevalent  errors  in  our  husbandry,  and 
which  appear  to  be  among  those  which  may 
merit  t'.ie  attention  of  the  society,  and  the  instruc 
tive  examples  of  its  mem.bers. 

1.  The  error  first  to  be  noticed  is  that  of  cul- 
tivating land,  either  natuvally  poor  or  impover- 
ished by  cultivation.  This  error,  like  many 
others,  is  the  effect  of  habit,  continued  after  the 
reason  for  it  has  failed.  Whilst  there  was  an 
abundance  of  fresh  and  fertile  soil,  it  was  the  in- 
terest of  the  cultivator  to  spread  his  labour  ove 
as  great  a  surface  as  he  could.  Land  being 
cheap  and  labour  dear  and  the  land  co-operatin 
powerfully  v.ith  the  labour,  it  was  profitable  to 
draw  as  much  as  possible  from  the  land.  La 
hour  is  now  comparatively  clieaper  and  land 
dearer.  Where  labour  has  risen  in  price  four- 
fold, land  has  risen  tenfold.  It  might  be  profita- 
ble, therefore,  now  to  contract  the  surface  over 
which  labour  is  spread  even  if  the  soil  retained 
its  fresiiness  and  feilllity.  But  this  is  not  the  case. 
Much  of  the  fertile  soils  is  exhausted,  and  un- 
fertile soils  are  brought  into  cultivation  ;  and 
both  co-operating  less  with  labour  in  producin 
the  crop,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  how  far  I; 
hour  can  be  profitably  exerted  on  them  :  whe- 
ther it  ought  not  to  be  applied  towards  making 
them  fertile  rather  than  in  fuidier  impoverishing 
ihem  ;  or  whether  it  might  not  be  more  profita 
bly  applied  to  mechanical  occupations  or  to  do- 
mestic manufactures. 

In  the  old  countries  of  Europe,  where  laboui 
is  cheap  and  land  dear,  the  object  is  to  augment 
labour  and  contract  the  space  on  which  it  is  em- 
jjloyed.  In  the  new  settlements  taking  place  it 
this  country,  the  o;  iginal  practice  here  may  bt 
)ationany  pursued.  In  the  old  settlements, tht 
reason  for  the  practice  in  Eui  ojie  is  becoming 
daily  less  inapplicable,  and  we  ought  to  yield  to 
the  change  of  circumstances  by  forbearing  to 
waste  our  labour  on  land,  which  besides  not  pay- 
ing for  it,  is  still  more  iir,poverished  antf  render- 
ed more  difficult  to  bo  made  rich.  The  crop 
which  is  of  least  amotmt  gives  the  blow  most 
mortal  to  the  soil.  It  has  not  been  a  very  rare 
thing  to  see  land  under  the  plough  not  produc- 
ing enough  to  feed  the  ploughman  and  his  horse  ; 
:md  it  is  in  such  cases  that  the  death  blow  is 
given — The  goose  is  killed  without  even  ob- 
obtaining  the  coveted  egg. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  rational  principle  in 
the  code  of  agriculture,  than  that  every  farm 


vvhich  :s  in  good  heart  should  lie  kep^  so  ;  thati 
everyone  not  in  gfod  heart  should  be  made  so  : 
and  that  what  is  right  as  to  the  farm  generally,  ii 
so  as  to  every  part  of  every  farm.  Any  system, 
'-herefore,  or  w;int  of  system,  which  tends  to  make 
a  ricli  farm  poor,  or  dees  not  tend  to  make  r 
poor  fariTi  rich,  cannot  be  good  for  the  owner, 
v/hatever  it  may  be  for  the  tenant  or  superinten 
danl  who  has  a  transient  interest  only  in  it.  The 
profit,  where  there  is  any,  will  not  balance  the 
loss  of  intrinsic  value  sustained  by  the  land. 

II.  The  evil  of  pressing  too  hard  on  the  land 
has  also  been  much  incicdsed  by  the  bad  mod< 
of  ploughing  it.  Shallow  ploughing,  and  plougii 
ing  up  and  down  hilly  land  have,  by  exposing 
the  loosened  soil  to  be  carried  off  by  rains,  has 
tened  more  tlian  any  thing  else,  the  waste  of  ivs 
fertility.  When  the  mei  e  surface  is  pulverized 
moderate  rains  on  land  but  little  uneven,  il 
plougliod  up  and  down  gradually  wear  it  away. 
And  heavy  rains  on  billy  land  ploughed  in  thai 
manner,  soon  produce  a' like  efteit,  notwithstand- 
ing the  improved  practice  of  deeper  ploughing. 
How  have  the  beauty  and  value  of  this  red  ridge 
of  country  suffered  from  this  cause  ?  and  how 
much  is  due  to  the  happy  improvement  intro- 
duced by  a  member  of  this  Society,  whom  I  need 
not  name,*  by  a  cultivation  in  horizontal  drills, 
with  a  plough  adapted  to  it  ?  Had  the  practice 
prevailed  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  coun- 
try, the  general  fertility  would  have  been  more 
than  the  double  of  what  the  red  hills,  and  indeed 
Ul  other  hilly  lands  now  possess  ;  and  the  scars 
und  sores  now  defacing  them  would  no  where  be 
seen.     Happily,  experience  is  proving  that   this 

emedy  aided  by  a  more  rational  management 
in  otiicr  respects,  is  adequate  to  the  purpose  of 
healing  what  has  been  wounded,  as  well  as  of 
preserving  the  health  of  what  has  escaped  the 
calamity.  It  is  truly  gratifying  to  observe  how 
last  the  improvement  is  spreading  from  the  pa 
rent  example.  The  value  of  our  red  hills,  under 
a  mode  of  cultivation  which  guards  their  fertility 
agaiirit  wasting  rains,  is  probably  exceeded  by 
that  of  no  uplands  whatever  ;  and  without  that 

dvantage,  they  are  exceeded  in  value  by  almost 
all  others.  They  are  little  more  than  a  lease  foi 
years. 

Besides  the  inestimable  advantage  from  hori- 
zontal ploughing,  in  protecting  the  soil  against 
the  wasting  effect  of  rains,  there  is  a  greater  one 
in  its  preventing  the  rains  themselves  from  be- 
ing lost  to  the  crop.  The  Indian  Corn  is  the 
crop  which  most  exposes  the  soil  to  be  carried 
off  by  the  rains,  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  th 
crop  which  most  meeds  them.  Where  the  land 
is  not  only  hilly,  but  the  soil  thirsty,  fas  is  the  case 
particularly  throughout  this  mountainous  range) 
the  preservation  of  the  rain  as  it  falls,  between 
the  drilled  ridges,  is  of  peculiar  importance  ;  and 
its  gradual  settling  downwards  to  the  roots,  is  the 
best  possible  mode  of  supplying  them  with  mois- 
ture. In  the  old  method  of  ploughing  shallow 
with  the  furrows  up  and  down,  the   rain,  as  well 

is  the  soil  was  lost. 
III.  The  neglect  of  manures  is  another  error 

which  claims  particular  notice.  It  may  be 
traced  to  the  same  cause  with  our  excessive 
cropping.  In  the  early  stages  of  our  agricul 
ture,  it  was  more  convenient  and  more  profitable 
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to  brii.g  new  land  into  cultivation,  than    to  im- 
prove exhausted  land-     The  failure  of  new  land, 
ab  long  called  for  the  improvement  of  old  land  ; 
but  liabit  has  kept.us  deaf  to  the  call. 

Nothing  IS  more  certain  than  that  continual 
cropping  without  manure  deprives  the  soil  of  its 
fertility.  It  is  equally  certain,  that  fertility  may 
be  iiveserved  or  restored,  by  giving  to  the  earth 
ar.lmal  or  vegetable  manure  equivalent  to  the 
matter  tuken  from  it ;  and  tliat  a  perpetual  fer- 
tility is  not,  in  itsell,  incompatible,  with  an  unin- 
terrupted succession  of  crops.  The  Chinese,  it 
s  said,  smile  at  the  idea  that  land  needs  rest,  as  if 
ike  anin;als,  it  had  a  sense  of  fatigue.  Their 
soil  does  not  need  rest,  because  an  industrious 
use  is  made  of  every  fertilizing  particle,  ihatcan 
contriliute  towards  replacing  what  has  been 
drawn  Ironi  it.  And  this  is  the  more  practica- 
ble with  them,  as  almost  the  whole  of  what  is 
grown  on  the  farms  is  consumed  within  them. 
That  a  restoration  to  the  earth  of  all  that  annu- 
ally grows  on  it,  prevents  its  impoverishment,  is 
sufficiiiitly  seen  in  our  forests  ;  where  the  annu- 
al cxuvte  of  the  trees  and  plants,  replace  the 
fertility  of  which  they  deprive  the  earth.  AVhere 

equent  fires  destroy  the  leaves  and  whatever 
eisf  is  annually  dropped  on  the  earth,  it  is  well 
known  tlial  the  land  becomes  poorer ;  this  des- 
truction of  the  natural  crop  having  the  same  im- 
poverishing effect  as  the  removal  of  a  cultivated 
crop.  A  still  stronger  proof  that  an  annual  res- 
toration to  the  earth  of  all  its  annual  product  will 
perpetuate  its  productiveness,  is  seen  where  our 
fields  are  left  uncultivated  and  unpastured.  In 
this  case,  the  soil,  receiving  from  the  decay  of 
he  spontaneous  weeds  and  grasses,  more  fertili- 
ty than  they  extract  from  it  is,  for  a  time  at  least, 
improved,  not  impoverished.  Its  improvement 
nay  be  explained,  by  the  fertilizing  matter  which 
the  weeds  and  grasses  derive  from  water  and  the 
atmosphere,  which  forms  a  neat  gain  to  the  earth. 
M  what  point,  or  from  what  cause,  the  forma- 
tion and  accumulation  of  vegetable  mould  from 
this  gain  ceases,  is  not  perhaps  very  easy  to  be 
explained.  That  it  does  cease,  is  proved  by  the 
stationary  condition  of  the  snrface  of  the  earth  in 
old  forests  ;  and  that  the  amount  of  the  accumu- 
lation varies  witli  the  nature  of  the  subjacent 
earth,  is  equally  certain.  It  seems  to  depend 
also  on  the  species  of  trees  and  plants  which  hap- 
pen to  contribute  the  materials  for  the  vegetable 
mould. 

But  the  most  eligible  mode  of  preserving  the 
richness,  and  of  enriching  the  jioverty  of  a  farm 
is,  certainly  that  of  applying  to  the  soil  a  suffi- 
ciency of  animal  and  vegetable  matter  in  a  pu- 
trified  state,  or  a  state  ready  for  putrefaction,  in 
order  to  procure  which,  too  much  care  cannot 
be  observed  in  saving  every  material  furnished 
by  the  farm.  This  resource  was  among  the 
earliest  discoveries  of  men  living  by  agriculture  ; 
and  a  proper  use  of  it  has  been  made  a  test  of 
good  hi;sbandry  in  all  countries,  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, v.here  its  principles  and  profits  have  been 
studied. 

Some  farmers  of  distinction,  headed  by  Tulli 
supposed  tliat  mete  earth,  in  a  pulverized  state, 
was  sufficient  without  manure  lor  the  growth  of 
plants  ;  and  consequently,  that  con'.inued  pulveri- 
zation would  render  the  soil  perpetually  produc- 
tive ;  a  theory,  which  never  would  have  occurred 
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10  a  plainer  ol  (obiicco  or  of  Indian  anu,  vvli. 
finds  the  soil  annually  pi'oducins  less  and  less, 
under  a  conslanl  pulvcrizine;  course.  The  knowi. 
cxpeiiiuLnt  of  \'an-IIelniont  seemtd  lo  I'uvoui 
the  opposite  theory,  that  the  earth  parted  \,v)V.\ 
nothinij  towiirds  tlie  plants  growing  on  it.  11 
there  were  r.>  illusion  in  the  case,  the  earth  u.sed 
by  iiini  must,  nt  least,  have  been  deslituu-  ol  ve 
getable  iiiouhl.  For,  in  an  experiment  by  Wood- 
house,  a  garden  mould  was  diminished  in  its 
weij^ht  by  a  plant  which  grew  in  it.  And  the 
latest  chemical  examinations  of  the  subject  coin 
cide  with  the  general  opinion  of  prac^cal  bus 
bandmen  at  the  substance  of  plants,  partakes 
of  the  substance  of  the  soil. 

The  idea,  is  indeed,  very  natural  that  vegeta- 
ble matter  whi'-ji  springs  from  the  carlii,  and  of 
itself  returns  to  the  eartii,  should  be  one  soiirci 
at  least  of  tn    earih's  capacity  to  re-produce  ve 
getable  matter. 

It  has  been  asked  how  it  happens  that  Egypt 
and  Sicily,  which  have  for  ages  been  exportin 
their  agricultural  produce  without  a  return  ol 
any  equivalent  produce,  have  not  lost  their  re 
productive  capacity.  One  answer  has  been,  that 
they  have  lost  no  small  degree  of  it.  If  the  fact 
be  otherwise  with  regaid  to  Egypt,  it  might  be 
accounie  i  'or  by  the  fertilizing  inundations  of  the 
Nile.  With  regard  to  Sicdy,  there  may  be 
something  in  the  system  of  husbandry,  or  some 
particular  local  circumstances,  which  counter 
vail  the  continued  exportation  of  the  fruits  of  the 
soil.  But  it  is  far  more  probable,  that  the  islara 
is  less  productive  than  it  once  was.  It  is  certain- 
Jy  less  of  a  granary  for  other  countries  now,  than 
it  was  when  ii  received  that  title  from  the  ancient 
Romans.  And  its  population  being  diminished 
ihe  internal  consumpli'jn  must  also  be  diminish- 
ed. If  a  single  farm  is  rendered  less  productive 
by  a  continued  removal  of  its  crops,  without  any 
adequate  returns,  no  reason  occurs  why  it  should 
not  happen  to  a  number  of  farms  multiplied 
to  the  extent  of  a  w  hole  country. 

And  that  individual  farms  do  lose  their  fertility 
in  proportion  as  crops  arc  taken  from  them,  and 
returns  of  manm-e  neglected,  is  a  fact  not  likely 
to  be  questioned. 

If  it  were,  Virginia,  unfortunately,  is  but  too 
capable  of  furnishing  the  proofs.     Her  prevail 
ing  cro      have  been  very  exhausting,  the  use  of 
man\ires  has  been  particularly  neglected. 

Tobacco  and  Indii-n  Corn,  which  for  a  long 
time  on  the  east  side  of  the  Blue  Mountains -were 
the  articles  almost  exclusively  cultivated,  and 
•which  continue  to  be  cultivated,  the  former  ex- 
tensively, the  latter  universally,  are  known  to  be 
great  inipoverishers  of  tlie  soil.  Wheat,  which 
has  for  a  number  ot  years,  fontied  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  general  crop,  is  also  an  exhausting 
crop.  So  are  rye  and  oats  which  enter  occa- 
sionally into  our  farming  system. 

With  so  many  consuiners  of  the  fertility  of  the 
earth,  and  so  little  attention  to  the  means  of  re- 
pairing tiieir  ravages,  no  one  can  be  surprised 
at  the  impovcrislied  lace  of  the  country  ;  whilst 
every  one  ought  to  be  desirous  of  aiding  in  the 
work  of  reformation. 

The  first  and  main  step  towards  it,  is,  to  make 
the  thieves  restore  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
stolen  fertility.  On  this,  with  other  improve- 
ments which  may  be  made  in  our  husbandry,  we 
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must  clepciid   for  the  i  escue  of 
their  present  degraded  condilioi 

Of  Tol)acco,  not  a  great  deal  more  than  one 
naif  of  the  entire  plant  is  carried  to  market.  Tin- 
residue  is  an  item  on  the  list  of  manures  :  and  i; 
is  known  to  be  in  its  quality  a  very  rich  one.  Tlie 
crop  of  tobacco,  however,  though  of  great  valui;, 
covers  but  a  small  proportion  of  our  cultivaied 
ground,  and  its  otTnl  c-ui  of  course  contribute  but 
inconsiderably  to  the  general  stock  of  manure 
It  is  probable  also  that  wliat  it  does  cotitributc 
has  l)een  more  carefidly  used  as  a  manure,  thai 
any  other  article  furnished  by  our  crops. 

The  article  which  constitutes  our  principal  ma- 
nure is  wheat  straw.     It  is  of  much  importance 
therefore  to  decide  aright  on  the  mode  of  using 
it.  There  are  three  modes : — I .  Carrying  it  fronj 
the  farm  yard,  after  having  passed  through  or 
being  trodden  and  enriched  by  cattle.     In  thai 
mode,  the  greater   part  of  it  must  be   used, 
used  at  all :  the  straw  going  through    that  pro 
cess,  being  a  necessary  part  of  the  food  allotted 
to  the  cattle.    To  derive  the  full  advantage  from 
it,  it  ouglit  to  be  hauled  out  before  the  substanc 
has  been  wasted  by  rain,  by  the  sun,  and  by  wind  ; 
and  to  be  buried  in  the  earth  as  soon  after  as  pos 
sible.     2.  Spreading  the  straw  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground.     Many  respectable  farmers  are  at 
tachcd  to  this  mode,  as  protecting  ttie  soil  from 
the  sun :  and  by  keeping  it  moist,  favouring  the 
vegetation  underneath,  Vvihether  spontaneous  or 
artificial ;  whilst  the  straw  itself  is  gradually  de- 
composed into  a  manure.    The  objection  to  this 
mode  is  the  loss  by  evaporation,  before  this  last 
effect  is  obtained.     3.  Turning  the  straw  at  once 
under  the  surface  of  the  earth.   This  would  seem 
to  be  the  best  mode  of  managing  manures  gene- 
rriUy  ;  least  of  their    substance  being  then  lost. 
When  the  grain  is  trodden  out  from  the  straw, 
it  is  left  in  a  state  easily  admitting  this  operation 
Some  difficulty  may  attend  it,  when  the  grain  is 
threshed  from  the  straw  by  the   flail  or   by  the 
machines  now  in  use,  neither  of  which  break  thel, 
straw  sufficiently  to  pieces. 

It  may  be  remarked  with  regard  to  this  arti 
cle  of  manure — 1.  That  its  weight  is  barely  more 
than  that  of  the  grain.  2.  That  the  grain  is  the  T 
part  which  makes  the  greatest  draft  on  the  fer 
tility  of  the  earth.  3.  That  the  grain  is  for  the 
most  part  not  consumed  within  the  farm.  It  is 
found  on  trial  that  a  stalk  of  wheat,  as  generally 
cut,  including  the  chaff",  and  the  grains  borne 
by  the  stalk,  are  pretty  nearly  of  equal  v/eiglit 
The  case  is  probably  the  same  with  rye  ;  and  not 
very  different  with  oats.  The  proportion  of  fer- 
tilizing matter  in  the  straw,  to  that  in  the  grain, 
has  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  been  brought  to  any 
satisfactory  test.  It  is  doubtless  much  less  in  the 
straw,  which  alone  in  the  case  of  wheat,  is  witl 
us  returnable  in  any  form  to  the  earth.  This 
consideration,  whilst  it  urges  us  to  make  the  most 
of  the  article  as  a  manure,  warns  us  of  its  insuf- 
ficiency. 

The  stubble  and  the  roots  of  the  small  grains, 
not  being  taken  from  the  earth,  may  be  regard 
ed  as  relapsing  into  a  fertility  equal  to  that  of 
which  they  deprived  the  earth.  This  remark  is 
applicable  to  all  cultivated  plants,  the  roots  of 
which  are  not  an  esculent  part. 

An  eminent  citizen  and  celebrated  agricultu 


ur  ianus  from  risl*  of  tiiis  state,  has  among  other  instructive 
lessons,  called  the  jjublic  attention  to  the  value 
of  ;iie  cornstock  as  a  manure.  I  am  peisuadcd 
that  he  has  not  overrated  it — And  it  is  a  subject 
of  ai;reeable  reflection,  that  an  article  which  is 
so  extensively  cultivated  as  tliat  of  Indian  corn, 
.md  wl'.i.-.h  is  so  particularly  exitausting,  should 
be  the  one  so  capable  of  repairing  the  injury  it 
does. 

Tlie  corn  stock  as  a  fodder  is  of  great  value. 
Not  only  the  leaves,  but  the  husk  ent  losMig  the 
ear,  and  the  cob  enclosed  by  it,  are  all  more  or 
less  valuable  food  when  duly  preserved  and  dealt 
out  to  cattle.  There  is  no  better  fodder  than  the 
leaves  or  blades  for  horses  and  oxen  ;  nor  any  so 
much  approved  foi  sheep.  The  husk  or  shuck 
is  a  highly  nourishing  food  for  neat  cattle.  And 
the  pickings  of  the  stalk,  even  at  a  late  season, 
and  alter  much  exposure  to  the  weather,  support 
them  better  than  any  of  the  straws.  From  the 
saccharine  matter  in  the  stalk,  which  is  long  re- 
tained about  the  joints,  it  v-annot  be  doubted  that 
if  cut  early,  or  before  exposme  to  the  weather, 
into  parts  small  enough  for  mastification,  it  would 
well  repay,  as  a  food  for  cattle,  the  labour  re- 
quired lor  it. 

The  great  value  of  the  corn  stalk,  in  all  its 
parts  as  a  fodder,  was  brought  into  full  proof,  by 
the  use  made  of  it  during  the  late  general  failure 
of  crops.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  lesson  will 
not  be  suffered  to  pass  into  olilivion. 
[To  be  continued'^ 


Col.  John  Taylor. 

FROM  THE  Al-nANY  ARGUS. 

Treatise  oi\  AgYicwltwre. 

Section   IV. 

Of  the  Analysis  of  soiln,  and  of  the  agricultural 

relations  between  soil-i  and  plants. 

[Continued  from  No.  21.  page  167.] 

We  have  seen  that  the  earths  have  a  threefold 
capacity,  that  they  receive  and  lodge  the  ronts  of 
plants  and  support  their  stems;  that  they  absorb 
and  hold  air,  water  and  mucilage — aliments  neces- 
sary to  vegetable  life;  and  that  they  even  yield  a 
portion  of  themselves  to  these  aliments.  But  we 
■  ave  also  seen,  that  they  are  not  equallv  adapted  to 
these  offices;  that  their  parts,  texture  and  qualities 
aie  different ;  that  they  are  cold  or  warm,  wet  or 
dry,  porous  or  compact,  barren  or  productive,  in 
proportion  as  one  or  other  may  predominate  in  the 
soil  ;  and  that  to  fit  them  for  discharging  the  various 
functions  to  which  they  are  destined,  each  must  con- 
tribute its  share,  and  all  be  minutely  divided  and  in- 
timately mixed.  In  this  great  work  nature  has  per- 
formed her  part,  but  as  is  usual  with  her,  she  has 
wisely  and  benevolently  left  something  for  man  to 
do. 

This  necessary  march  of  human  industry,  obviously 
begins  by  ascertaining  the  naiare  of  tlie  soil.  But  nei- 
ther the  touch,  nor  the  eye,  however  practised  or 
acute,  can  in  all  cases  determine  this.  CVuw,  when 
wet,  is  cold  and  tenacious — a  description  that  belongs 
also  to  magnesian  earths:  sand  and  gravel  are  hard 
anfl  granular;  but  so  also  are  some  of  the  mollifica- 
tions of  lime :  vegetable  mould  is  black  and  friable,  but 
not  exclusively  so :  for  schistous  and  carbonaceous 
earths  have  the  same  properties. 

It  is  here  then,  that  chemistry  offers  herself  to  ob- 
viate difficulties,  and  remove  doubts ;  but  neither 
the  apparatus  nor  process  of  this  science,  are  within 
the  reach  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  inquiry, 
and  we  accordingly  subjoin  a  method,  less  compre- 
hensive, but  more  simple,  and  sufficiently  exact,  for 
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asricu  tura  purpo-t'S,  and  which  calls  only  tor  two 
vases  a  pair  of  scales,  clean  water  and  a  little  sul- 
pliiiric  acid. 

"  1st.  Take  a  small  quantity  ot  earth  from  diflerent 
parts  of  thi'  field,  the  snil  of  which  ym  wish  to  as- 
certain, mix  them  well  tog-ther  and  weigh  'hem  ; 
put  them  ill  an  ovtn,  beattd  fur  bakins  bread,  and 
after  thty  are  dried,  v/eigh  them  again,  the  diffi  r- 
ence,  will  shrw  the  absoi'b'nl  pnwrr  of  the  earth. 
When  the  loss  of  weight  in  4uO  grains,  amounts  to 
50,  this  power  is  great,  and  indicates  the  presence  of 
much  animal  or  vegetabi'-  m.ttter  ;  but  when  it  does 
not  exceed  twenty,  the  abs^j-bent  power  is  small, 
and  thr  vcsetalilt  matter  deficient  (!.) 

2(/.  Put  the  dried  mass  into  a  \  ase  with  one  fourth 
of  its  own  weight  of  clear  water,  mix  th' m  well 
together  ;  pi^r  iff  the  dirty  water  into  a  stcnnri  vase 
and  pour  vn  s  much  clear  water  as  before;  stirtlie 
contents  and  continue  this  process  until  the  water 
poured  off,  is  as  cUar  as  that  poured  on  the  earth 
What  remams  in  the  first  employed  vase  is  sand,  si- 
tichus  or  calcwioiis. 

5d.  The  dirty  water,  collected  in  the  second  vase 
vi'iW  fcrm  a  deposit,  which  (aftir  pnuring  oft'  the 
■water)  must  be  dried,  weish'd  and  calciiiCfl.  On 
■weighing  it  afti  r  this  process,  th(-  quantity  lost,  will 
show  the  pi'rtion  of  animal  and  vegetable  mould  con 
taint-d  in  the  soil:  and, 

4.'/i.  This  calcined  matter  must  then  be  carefully 
pulvt-rised  and  weighed,  as  als  ■  the  first  deposit  of 
sand  but  withrut  mixing  them  '^  these  apply,  sepa- 
rately, sulphuric  acid,  and  wh  st  they  respecthely 
lose  in  wttght.  is  the  pnrtion  of  cah-criovs  'V  alitmi 
■nous  ewih.i  contained  in  th^-m.  These  last,  may  be 
separat.  d  from  the  tnass  by  soap  lie,  which  dissolves 
them."  (2) 

Here  is  the  light  we  wanted.  In  Knriwing  the  dis- 
ease, we  find.the  cure  Clay  and  sand  qualifv  each 
other;  eith.  r  of  ih'  se  wit!  corn  ct  an  excess  of  'inie, 
and  meunesian  ta'th,  when  Saturatrd  with  carbonic 
acid,  bi  cinifs  fertile. 

But  entirely  to  alter  the  constitution  of  a  sril,  whe- 
ther by  nncfhanical  or  othev  means,  is  a  work  of  time, 
labour  and  •  xpense,  and  little  adap'ed  to  the  p;  cuni 
ary  circumstar.oes  of  farmers  in  general.  F'Ttunate- 
ly  a  remedy,  cheauer.  mrre  accessible  and  less  diffi 
cult   is  found  in  that  irreat  diveisity  of  habits  ai.d 
character,  which   mark  the  vt-eretable  races.    We 
shal  therefore,  in  what  remains' f  this  s'Ction,  indi- 
cate the  principle  <vf  these,  as  fuvnishiiig  the  basis 
of  all  1   ti  pal  a>;ricuUurp.  ■ 

1st.  Pants  have  different  systems  of  roots,  stf-ms 
and  leavts  and  adapt  thf  mst  Ivt  s  accorling  to  <'iffi  r- 
ent  kinds <i  soils:  thi  tussil.go  prt  fers  clay,  the  sper 
giila  sand,  aspara".us  will  n.  t  tlouiisli  on  a  bed  of 
granite  nor  muscus  islaiidirus  on  one  of  alluvi.  n.  It 
is  obvious,  that  /AioKs  root-d  plants,  which  occupy 
only  the  s''rface  ff  the  earth,  can  suljsist  on  compa- 
rative h  stiff  and  compact  soils  in  winch  thrte  of  the 
leguminous  and  cruciform  faii.i'ies  woulJ  peiijh  fr(,m 
inabilitv  to  pem-trate  and  div  de 

2d.  P  ants  of  the  same  or  of  a  similar  kind,  do  not 
follow  ej-.ch  other  advanta"e'  usiy  in  the  same  soil 
livery  careful  observer  must  have  seen  how  grasses 
altirnat  in  meadows  or  pastures,  where  nature  is 
left  to  herself  .\x  one  time  tinriothy,  at  another  clover 
at  a  t!iir'I  rerl-top.  -nd  at  a  fourth  b-ur  grass  prevails 
The  same  "-emark  applies  to  forest  tm  s;  the  oriiri- 
iial  gruHtti  fif  wood, is  la  elv  succeeded  by  a  second 
of  the  saniH  kind  ;  pit:e  is  tVlhnvtd  bv  oak.  oak  by 
chesoiit,  cliesiiut  by  hickoiy.  A  yoiirlg  apple  tree  will 
not  livi-  in  the  place,  wfiere'an  old  one  has  died  ; 
even  the  p^-ar  tree  dees  not  thrive  in  succession  t 
an  apple  tree,  bnt  stnne  fruit  will  follow  either  with 
advantage     "In  the  Gantinoise,  (say  l'.ose.)s-jffi-oii 


terval  of  six  yea'S.  Peas,  when  they  follow  beans, 
i^ivc  a  li.  liter  cropthan  when  they  succeed  plants  of 
ampler  family."  (3.) 

3d.  Vei;etab!es  whether  of  the  same  family  or  not, 

having  a  similar  structure  of  roots,  should  not  sue 

1  each  other.     It   has  been  observed,  that  trei  s 

suffer  considerable  by  the  neighbourhood  of  sanfoir 

and  lucern,  on  account  of  the   great  deptn  to  ■«  hirh 

the  ro(  ts  of  these  plants  p  netrate — whereas  culmi- 

vous  grass-'S  do  th>  m  no  harm. 

4[h    Annual  or  biemiial  iref  ils,  prevont  the  escap' 

of  moisturf  by  evaporation,  or  filtration  frrm  sandy 

nd  arid  soils,   and  should  const  mtly  cover  them  in 

the  absence-  of  other  plants  ;  [4]  while  rlryim^  uml  ili- 

x-iding  cyijis,  as  beans  catibages,  chickory.  Sec  8cc   are 

best  fitti-il  to  correct  the  faults  of  stifl'  and  wet  clays. 

5th.  When  plants  are  cuUivati  d  in  nws  or  hills, 

and  the  g'  nnd  bftwei-n  them  is  thorough  y  worked, 

the  earth  is  ki  pt  opm,  divided  and  permeable  to  air, 

ht-atand  wator  and  accordin?Jy  rereiv  sfr(>m  the  i-t- 

nriospliere,  nearly  as  much  alimentary  provision  as  it 

gives  to  the  plant.     This  principle  is  the  basis  of 

tlie  drill  husbandry 

6th.  A'l  plants  (iermitted  to  go  through  the  phases 
of  vrgetati'  n  (a'  d  of  course  to  give  tneir  s  eds)  ex 
haust  tlio  ground  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  ;  but  if 
cut  gret-n.  and  before  Steding,  they  take  little  fmm 
the  prirri|)le  of  t'-rti!ity. 

7th  Plants  are  exhausters  in  proportion  to  thi 
length  of  time  they  occupy  the  soil  Those  of  thi 
culmiferi'us  fcinrls  i  wheat  rye,  &c  ]  do  not  ripen  un 
der  tell  months  and  during  this  period,  forbid  the 
^arth  fr  >m  being  stirred  ;  while  on  the  other  hand 
eauminons  plants  occupy  it  but  six  months  and  per 
mit  frequent  p'ouijhings  This  is  one  reason  why 
culnuferous  crops  are  greater  exhausti  rs  than  legn- 
riinous  :  another  is,  that  the  stems  of  culmiferous 
plants  becr.me  hard  and  flinty,  and  their  leiivts  drv 
and  vollow  from  the  time  of  flowering  till  thp  rippo- 
ing  of  the  sted — losing  their  inhalin  ■  or  absorbini' 
facultif-s — circnl  itmg  no  juices  and  living  altogether 
by  their  roots,  and  on  aliments  exclusively  deriv'  d 
from  the  earth — whereas,  leguminous  or  crncif  rous 
olants.  as  cahb  ges,  turnips,  &c,  Sec  have  succulent 
stems,  and  broad  and  porous  leaves  and  draw  th'  ir 
principal  noun.shment  from  the  atmosphere.  The 
remains  of  culmiferous  cr"ps  also  are  fewer,  and  less 
easily  dfComposd,  than  those  of  the  leguminous  fa- 
mily 

Kth  Meadows,  natural  and  artificial,  yield  the 
food  neci  ssary  to  catt'e,  and  in  proportion  as  these 
ire  nniltiiilied.  manures  are  increased  and  the  soil 
made  better  Another  circumstance  that  recommends 
them  is  that  so  long  as  they  last,  they  exact  but  litth- 
lal).  ur,  ad  leave  the  whole  force  of  the  farmer  tr 
be  directed,  to  his  arable  grounds    [5.] 

9rh.  Grasses  are  either  fibrous  or  tap-rooted,  or 
hi  th  :  The  remarks  already  made  in  .irtic'es  1.  2,  & 
apply  also  to  them.  Timothy,  red-top,  oat-grass 
and  rye  grass,  succeeded  best  in  stiff,  wet  soils.  Sain- 
f  .in  dots  well  on  soils  the  most  bare,  mountainous 
nd  at'id  ;  locr-rn  and  the  trefoils,  [or  clovers,]  only 
attain  the  jjf-rffCtion  of  which  they  are  susceptible, 
in  warm   dry.  calcareous  earth. 


duration  annual  clover,  [lupineila,]  has  less  of  this 
property  than  biennial  [Dut  h  clover]  less  than  sain- 
foin, and  sainfoin  less  than  lucern, 

11.  Any  green  crops  pioughtd  into  the  soil,  Viasan 
efi'  ct  highlv  improving  ;  hut  for  thib  purpose,  lupins 
and  buck-wheat  iwhen  cut  in  flower]  are  most 
proper 

12.  Mixed  rrops  [as  Indian  corn,  pumkins,  and 
peas,  md  (;ats  ]  are  much  and  profitably  employed, 
and  with  less  injury  to  the  soil  than  either  corn  or 
oats  alone. 


For  the  .4merican  Farmer. 

On  WeAguAg.  ^^'o.  S. 

How  far  thi  torrgoing  n  marks  on  tnt  value  of  a 
living  fenci  compared  with  that  of  a  dead  one,  may 
preponderate  in  the  minds  of  others,  1  must  leave 
till  m  to  determine.  But  ti  e  considerat  on  of  that  sub. 
jert  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  past  has  had  so  much 
Wfight  wit  mi  as  to  produce  a  vesolution  to  attempt 
to  raise  one,  at  least  on  a  small  sc  ile.  Although  there 
Were  discoura,;ing  objeciioiis  presenlt-d,  and  which 
probably  have  deti-rred  others;  such  as  die  unpleasant 
ppiarance  ot  those  hedges  which  hail  be<  n  neglected 
ever  after  being  planti-d  and  which  obtained  their 
growth  as  nature  dir  cted,  tecoming  so  high  as  to 
■  bstruct  a  vitw  ov' r  the  farm  in  any  direction;  so 
that  the  traveller  on  the  public  road,  hedged  on  both 
sides,  is  insulated  and  excluded  from  all  the  pleasure 
ot  steiiig  the  beauties  of  a  well  cultivated  neighbour- 
hood as  he  pa-sis  through  Those  neglictrd  hidces 
not  only  obstruct  the  view,  hut  occupy  a  considerable 
portion  of  ground  that  might  be  better  empl  yed,  if 
rhtir  spreading  side  branches  were  removed  as  they 
should  be,  for  thry  afford  shelter  to  briars  and  a  va- 
riety of  other  things  pestiferous  to  a  farm  occasioned 
by  the  droppings  from  birds,  perching  on  these  very 
convenient  resting  places  as  they  pass  on  ;  the  ber- 
ries and  seeds  of  which,  in  their  turn,  invite  a  visit 
from  the  atrial  passenger,  and  keep  up  a  continued 
profluct  of  those  things  so  pernicious  to  the  farmer. 

The  wide  spreadini:  branches  of  a  neglected  hedge 
produce  all  those  base,  discouraging  t  fFecls,  ai  d  lead 
ei>ple  to  believe  that  there  is  no  better  way  of  ma- 
nagi  g  the  live  fence  than  to  suffer  such  bad  conse- 
quences to  attend  their  labour^. 

On  viewing  all  those  inconveniences  and  disadvan- 
tages. T  should  liave  declined  the  propagation  of 
thorn  wholly,  if  1  had  not  helieved  that  they  ctmld  be 
cultivated  and  formed  into  a  neat  and  durable  hedge 
free  from  sudi  diflRcuHies  :  and  I  have  since  found  it 
not  only  practicable,  but  an  easj;  task,  compared  with 
the  labour  of  fencing  in  any  other  manner 

All  the  ground  nece.ssary  for  a  good  hedge,  is  from 
two  to  three  feet  in  width ;  the  plough  and  the  scythe 
should  occupy  the  residue  :  and  from  five  to  six  feet 
in  height,  is  all  sufficient  to  check  the  most  ungovern- 
able animal  on  a  farm. 

Another  practice  prevails  with  many  that  have 
pbinted  hedges,  when  these  are  grown  to  a  conside- 
rable height,  they  cut  them  down,  turning  the  tojis  into 
the  road  if  r^n  a  road  side  or  otherv.'ise  on  the  defen- 
sive side  to  form  a  fence,  w'  ile  the  young  shoots  from 


10,    The  ameliorating  quality  of  the  tap-rooted, the  stump  forms  another  hedge  in  the  place  of  the 
plants  is  supposed  to  be'in  proportion  to  their  natural  former.     If  the  top  is  cut  off  wholly,  it  soon  decay.i, 

but  not  until  abundance  of  p^  rnicious  proeluctions 
have  tak  n  root  and  risen  through  the  brush  wood 
that  lavs  on  the  ground. 

A  third  practice  is  to  cut  partially  off  leaving  as 


(4)  The  "  eterilis  tellus  nnedio  versatur  in  aestu' 
is  not  resiimed' but  after  a  InpsV of  twemv' years  :°*^''"S''.  shows  the  opinion  he  entertained  of  a  hus 


■(3  )  The  ill  effect  of  a  snccession  of  crops  of  the  , 
same  kind   was  not  unknown  to  the  Romans.    We 

!l'!J''^_Rr.?,'?-"'_'Jl'l!"*'"-*!"l'"''!"'?:P^^_?^S^„''.*^^.?"^^^  uncii'tTs  to"retaiii  'life,'^and"tlien 

turn  them  down  as  b-  fort- .  with  all  the  bad  conse- 
quences as  rbovo  and  the  addition  of  a  perpetuation 
of  them.  The  brush  wood  continues  living,  and  a 
new  hedge  rising  at  the  same  time  from  the  stumps, 


'  Restibilis  ager  fit  qui  continuo  biennio  s«-rilur  farreo 
spico,  id  est  aristato,  quod,  ne  fiat  sokiit  qui  pnidiah 
cant,  excipfie" 


and  in  the  Netherlands,  flax  and  kolzat  require  an  in. 

(i)  See  Davy's  elements. 

(2.)  This  method  of  analysing  soils,  is  that  des 
cribed  bv  Mr.  Rose,  a  memtier  nf  the  institute  otjNa'ural  History;  "  Subvite  seritu  frumentu,m.  mox 
Frai  ce,  &c,  and  recomlnended  to  French  Agricu!  legumcn,  decinde  olus.  omnia,  eodem  anuo.omniaque 
uirists.  ■      lalien  umbra  alimtur."  , 


banrlry  that  left  the  fields  with,  ut  vegetation. 

[5  ]  The  good  effect  of  these  mixtures  was  know 
to  the  ancients,  from  whom  the  practice  has  drs 
cended  tons.  What  a  picture  of  fertility  and  abun 
dance  have  we  in  the  22d  chap.  18th  book  of  Pliny'' 


thi-  rubbish  that  takes  root  and  grows  up  through 
this  mass  of  protection  ;;nd  aff  ids  shelter  for  per- 
nirious  animals,  as  ■well  as  vegetable  ))roductioiis, 
such  as  briars,  tliistl'^s.  muUf.  s  elders,  wild  grass, 
and  poison  vines  as  well  as  manv  others — occupying 
a  considerable  space  forming  a  hedgerow  of  uncon- 
querable posts  and  keeping  up  a  ci  nti'uatio'  of  sted, 
to  be  carried  by  the  birds  over  a  whole  neighbour- 
hoodi 
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A  t'"iirti>  Dractice  i-.  purMietl  as  a  mure  improved 
plan,  it  is  calieil  pla^hmn:  cuttini;  as  li.  fore,  jvinial 
fv  and   laying  ttie  stork   Iniigitudinally,  at  the  sa'iir 
time  turniii^t-ii- t"p   "d  "f  tht  cuttini^  tutlie  detensiv 
sidi-  ad  driviiii;  sialit-s  iiiinght  tlu-ou   li  ilie  plasliing 
to  krep  them  in  tieir  piacs:    hfini;  laid  iln   n  h' 
riz  •ntally  •111     u;)nn     iiother,  they  tunn  a  dtfince; 
and  als'i  a  living  hedi;e  — the  shnnts  ri^illg  from   thi 
rodts  sonn  aspirr  lo  tht-irori,'inal  hrip;ht,  and  driwii'i; 
the  Hnw  of  sap.  the  parts  laid  d  >wn  natnrallv  decline 
in  strength  y^  t  live,  are  vi  rv  tcna(  icmsnf  life  in  evvr\ 
posturf  while  thf-re  is  any  oiimiuiiication  with  th' 
rcHit — which  circumviance  indnci  fl  me  to  att'  mpt  to 
train  in  another  w  y.    I  readily  saw  th  it  the  nprra 
tions  of  t'u     11.  d'-  justly  decided,  must  be  repeated 
furtier  by  Cntlini;  away  and  laving  or  plashing  again 
and  again  in  prp  tuity.  m.ikii'g  it  aseri' us  j.ih    And 
after  all,  in  sell  d'  f' nce  not    ^nly  the  rugg.  d  thori. 
but  every  other  product  associated  with,  and  twinel 
am  ngst  It   must  Iw  cut  aw^y. 

It  is  lint  strange  that  he.'ging  has  not  progressed, 

■  under  a  beliei  that  there  was  no  better  mode  of  prac- 

.  Vice  than  what  generally  appeared. 

jtficcasional  EixtA-acts  of  XietteYs. 

TO  THE  EDITOR, 

dattd — TiMot  County..  13t/i  Jii!;;,  1819. 
I  saw  Lloyd's  Chile  Wheat,  when  it  was  al- 
most fit  to  cut ;  it  has  a  very  fine  larsje  head  and 
stock,  but  I  fear  it  has  too  much  sap,  making  ii 
more  subject  to  rust,  or  mildew;  hut  this  may 
be  owin:<  to  its  beins;;  sowed  thin.  I  find  amongst 
llie  Laivter  JV/tral,  scattering;  heads  all  over  of  a 
very  dark  colour,  and  i  emai  kably  large  head  and 
fine  grain.  I  have  never  seen  any  of  this  kind 
before  ;  it  has,  I  think,  certainly  imbibed  the  pro- 
perties of  the  Lawler  Wheat,  in  its  capacity  to 
resist  the  fly,  if  sn,  it  is  vastly  superior  to  the 
Lawler,  the  grain  is  quite  as  good,  and  much 
larger,  and  in  colour  resembling  the  red  chaff 
bearded  wheat.  I  have  picked  out  about  one  and 
a  half  gallons  of  it,  and  shall  be  particular  in  as- 
certaining further  its  character  and  qualities. — 
My  liuta  Baga  looks  well— I  can  see  it  over  the 
'  v.iiole  ground — one  fourth  of  an  acre,  sowed  ex- 
\y  according  to  Cobbett's  directions. 


ac  le,  is  amply  sufficient  for  seed.  Early  sown 
■ye  is  much  more  heavy  than  the  latter;  and 
furthir,  i'  afibrds  excellent  |  asture  both  in  the 
fdl  and  spring,  nor  does  pastnrin.g  injure  the 
'Top;  in  many  cases  it  is  a  real  bencfi',  i-aiti- 
eularly  when  eaten  down  by  sheep.  Clover  also 
succeeds  nmeh  better  after  rye  than  after  wheat.* 
By  'aising  rye,  a  farmer  can  do  with  a  les^ 
qiiantiiy  of  Indiin  corn.  Rye  meal  mixed  with 
rut  straw  is  a  strtmg  and  healthy  food  for  work 
horses.  Fifty  acres  planted  in  corn,  and  sown 
down  in  rye,  will  thus  be  equal  to  one  hundred 
acres  in  coin  alone.  If  the  corn  giound  is  rich, 
t  may  be  sown  in  wheat,  then  siu  ibled  and  sown 
in  rye. 

Rye  will  be  found  on  rich  or  on  poor  land,  a 
good  cru;!.  It  is  not  liable  to  the  ravages  of  the 
Hes.Man  fly,  nor  is  it  injured  by  smut  and  some 
other  diseasi  s  to  which  wheat  is  subject.  Wiiere 
and  will  produce  ten  bushels  of  wlieat  to  the 
icre,  it  will  yield  fifteen  of  rye.  Rve  is  a  strong 
and  healthy  food  for  man  and  beast,  and  from 
rye  is  pmduced  that  reviving  and  invigorating 
coidial  caded  Cclumbia,  which  ouglit  to  super- 
cede the  use  of  foreign  spirituous  lic|U'  rs.f 

PORCIUS, 

*  The  Editor  is  of  opinion,  that  clover  succeeds 
beiter  with  rye  than  with  any  other  grain  he  has 
ever  seen  it  si>wn  wiih. 

t  VVe  should  rejoice  to  see  whiskey  itsell 
superceded  by  good  cider  and  cheap  malt  liquois. 
We  consider  the  cheapness  of  whiskey  and  other 
ardent  liquors  as  a  fruitful  source  of  national 
misery  and  degradation.  We  shall,  at  some  lei- 
sure momeni,  make  a  more  formal  attack  upon 
this  '■'■cordial,  called  Columbia:"  in  the  mean- 
time, we  are  mich  obliged  to  our  correspondent 
for  his  communira'ion,  and  think  we  ought,  and 
hope  we  shall  have  the  benefit  of  his  aid  in  pro- 
moting the  good  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged 

Guinea  Grass,  &c. 


RYE. 

TO  THE  EDITOR, 
ilaled — trasldngton  County,  \J\Id.']  Aii^.  10,  1819, 

Having  been  indebted  to  your  useful  paper,  for 
'many  valuable  suggestions,   allow  me  to  contri- 
bute a  mile  towards  the  improvement  of  Mary 
land  Agriculture. 

A  rotation  of  crops,  it  is  generally  admitted, 
is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  perfect  our 
system.  As  to  the  most  proper  rotation,  farmers 
will  disagree  indeed,  what  will  suit  one  soil,  or 
one  farmer,  will  not  suit  another,  but  rye  is  a 
crop  which  may  be  introduced  on  any  farm  and 
at  any  stage.  It  will  siicceed  in  fallow,  in  corn 
ground,  or  in  stubble.  For  the  last  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years,  I  have  never  missed  a  good  crop 
of  Rye — and  the  best  crop  I  ever  made  was  in 
wheat  stubble,  ploughed  once  and  harrowed  in — 
and  I  have  every  reason  to  think,  that  Rye  may 
be  sown  with  success  in  the  same  field  for  many 
^xars  in  succession. 
-  The  great  and  the  only  secret  in  regard  to  en- 
suring a  good  crop  of  rye,  is  early  sottin.g.  From 
the  middle  of  August  to  the  middle  of  Septem 
ber,  I  hcivc  always  found  to  be  the  best  time  for 
sowing  rye.     From  three  pecks  to  a  bushel  per 


open,  the  gard'  ners  begin  by  sowing  the  borders 
and  then  tlie  quarters  with  raddishes,  spinagc, 
onions,  and  all  the  iiher  seed  crops.  As  soon 
afterwards  as  the  se.ison  will  permit,  which  is 
generally  in  F.'biuay,  the  same  ground  is  plant- 
ed with  cauliflowers  from  the  frames  as  thick  as 
if  no  other  crop  had  possession  of  the  ground: 
the  raddishes,  &c.  are  soon  sent  to  market,  and 
when  the  cauliflowers  aie  so  far  advanced  as  to 
he  earthed  up.  sugai  loafid  cabbages  are  planied 
IVom  the  aforesaid  seed  crops.  When  these  are 
ma  keted.  the  stalks  arc  taken  up,  the  ground 
cleared  and  planter!  with  endive  andcellery  from 
ihe  aforcniendoned  seed  croiis,  and  daily  as  these 
are  marketed,  the  cellery  is  cropped  (or  winter 
use.  Tlie  i;arden'  rs  agree  in  one  maxim,  to 
dung  plentifully,  dig  the  soil  well  and  to  sow 
good  seed. 

The  following  is  the  estimate  : 

Raddishes l.\0 

Cauliflowers,  .  .  .  60  to  70 

Cabbages,  ...  30 

Cellery,  1st  crop,  ...  50  to  60 

Fndive,  ....  30 

Cellery,  ....  40 

Total  amount,  per  acre,  —  /.220 
This  estimate  is  stated  as  under  the  mark. 
Some  seasons  occasion  a  considerdlile  deduction ; 
lut  they  do  not  olten  occur;  /.200  per  acre  is  a 
very  low  estimate. 

Expenses  are  : 
Labour,  A35  |  Rent,  taxes  &  tithes,  12 


TO  THE   EDITOR. 

Dated — August  mil,  1818. 
Dear  Siu  :  I  rei  eived  from  a  gentleman,  who 
got  it  from  Jamaica,  about  a  tea  spoon  full  of 
Guinea  Grats  Seed.  I  sowed  of  this  about  one 
j' (third  in  a  very  favourable  [dace  to  forward  vege- 
tation, about  th.  10th  of  April.  I  could  not  dis- 
cover any  of  it  to  come  up.  The  first  week  in 
Way,  I  sowed  another  third  in  a  hot  bed,  and 
none  came  up.  The  last  of  May  the  remainder 
was  sowed  in  a  drill,  and  came  uu  in  about  12  or 
15  days,  and  is  now  growing  finely,  but  is  a  very 
coarse  grass.  Intleed  I  am  told  the  seed  will 
not  ripen  here,  as  the  frost  kills  it  entirely.  I 
began  this  letter  in  the  hope  of  bein-^  able  to 
send  you  some  seed,  but  my  messenger  has  re- 
turned and  says,  that  the  person  from  whotn  I 
got  my  seed,  sowed  all  he  had,  and  none  came 
up  :   he  sowed  a  peck. 

We  very  often  see  little  or  nothing  in  gardens, 
I'roiii  the  crops  not  succeeding  each  other  in  the 
most  cconumical  manner.     I  send  you  the  f  d 
lo\vit^  from  Mid  dtr  ton's  Vina  of  Ihe  jigricultun 
o.f  Middlesex,  Rnglund. 


"o> 


S 


reams  and  dung.     25  |  Marketin 

'I'otal  amount  of  expense,  /.SO 

The  larming  gardeners,  as  those  who  plough, 
are  siiuatcd  at  a  distance  frotn  London,  and  occu- 
py larger  tracts  of  land,  and  follow  this  order  of 
cropping  : 

January  and  February,  early  peas,  gathered 
and  sold  green..  In  June,  the  haulm,  when  dry 
stacked  for  horses.  The  cleared  u round  is  sowed, 
with  turnips,  v/jiich  are  sold  in  autumn  ;  the 
ground  then  ploughed  and  planted  with  collards. 

There  are  about  8000  acres  cultivated  in  this 
manner,  producing  /.50  per  acre. 
Gardens,  at  heat  houses,  200  acres  at 

/.iOO,  is,  ....  /.40,000 
Surry  side  of  the  Thames,  500  acres, 

at/.  150,  is  ....  75,000 
Round  the  outskirts  of  London,  1300, 

at/.  100,  is  ....  130,000 
WholU  cul'ivjted  by  the  spade,  2000, 

at  /  I2li,  is  .  .  .     245  000 

Farming  gardeners,  8000,  at  /.SO,  is  400,000 


Total  of  acres,  10,000  645,.'00 

To  which  add  fruit  gardens  400,000 


Observations  on  Gardens,  between  U'eatmimter 
and  Chelsea. 
Soon  after  (;hristmas,  when  the  weather  is 


/  1,045:000 

Gardeners  provide  for  their  families  on  few 
cres  ol  the  best  groniid  ;  as  well  as  the  gene- 
rality of  farmers  on  150  or  2iX)  acres.  Tliere 
ire  Sfime  gardeners  in  the  Com.-iission  of  ihc 
Place  ;  the  piofessioti  has  prodiued  several  .Siie- 
rUTs  of  couiilies,  aiid  moie  wjjo  liave  rcahzed 
tioin  20  to  50,000/.  .Mr.  Risberry.  of  Litile 
Sniton,  has  ii|'»ards  of  Highly  acres  cropped  with 
isparagus,  whi 'h  cost  about  lOOO/.  pt  r  acre, 
naking  ;  the  labuur  afterwards,  50  sniliings  per 
icre,  except  cutting  aiul  marketing ;  it  is  very 
profitable  in  sandy  land ;  in  kindly  growing  sea- 
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sons  cutting  twice  in  2  t  hours.  Profit,  50/.  per 
acre,  with  very  little  expense. 

I  will  send  by  the  stage  some  oi  the  Guinea 
grass. 

With  respect,  yours.  Sec. 

Note.  The  receipt  of  the  grass,  in  excellent 
order,  is  thankfully  acknowledged.  It  was  im- 
mediately transplanted  and  seeniS  to  be  doing 
well,  at  the  Editor's  dwelling,  where  any  one 
liaving  the  curiosity,  may  call  and  see  it.  The 
ingenious  manner  ill  which  it  was  pvit  up,  and 
sent  in  good  condition,  by  s'.age  upwards  of  40 
miles,  in  a  stale,  apparenily  as  fresh  as  when 
pulled  up,  deserves  notice,  and  may  prove  vise 
ful  in  like  cases.  Two  buiiches  of  grass  were 
pulled  up  with  all  the  dirt  adhering  to  the  roots ; 
they  were  laid  between  two  sliingles,  the  roots  of 
both  branches  placed  together  at  one  i_nd  ;  and 
the  stalks  and  blades  (about  18  inciics  long" 
placed  smoothly  between  the  two  shingles  which 
meet  at  the  other  end  ;  thus  completely  protect 
ing  the  whole  ;  an  old  paper  is  then  wrapped 
over  and  tied  abotit  the  whole.  A  small  tree, 
shrub,  or  grass  of  any  kind,  might,  as  we  sup- 
pose, in  this  way,  be  safely  sent  to  any  distance, 
by  land  or  water  ;  or  more  especially,  if  the 
earth  about  the  roots  were  occasionally  moisten- 
ed. Small  matters  and  contrivances  of  this  sort, 
which  seem  of  little  import,  are  often  worthy  of 
notice,  as  the  means  of  readily  accomplishing  de 
birable  objects,  otherwise  not  attainable. 


COMPEADIOUS  DICTIOXAR  Y 

OF 
CONTAINING 

A  CONCISE  EXPLANATION 

Of  the  various  Terms  used  in  Veterinary  Afcdi- 
cine  and  Surgenj  :  Mso,  a  short  Description 
of  the  Anatomy  or  Structure  of  the  Jiye,  the 
Foot,  and  other  important  parts  of  tlie  Norse  ; 
with  practical  observations  on  his  Diseases,  as 
well  as  those  oj  other  domestic  animals. 

|r:j=°  From  a  new  English  work,  bearing  the 
above  title,  we  shall  occasionally  extract  sucl 
articles,  as  shall  appear  most  interesting,  taking 
them  in  alphabetical  order,  and  commencing, 
now,  with  the  word 

ABORTION.  Miscarriage,  slipping  or  slink- 
ing the  foal  or  calf.  Mares,  when  far  gone  with 
foal,  if  overworked  or  improperly  lidden,  art 
liable  to  miscarriage  :  it  is  caused  also  by  the  ac- 
cidents which  sometimes  happen  at  grass  ;   such 


colouretl  thiid  :  the  animal  appears  to  be  iiidif- 
terent  in  grazing,  and  sometimes  shows  signs  of 
uneasiness  or  pain.  Cows  in  good  condition  art 
most  liaMe  to  abortion  :  and  it  is  well  known, 
ihat  milk  ftvcr  or  inflammation  of  the  womb, 
often  a  fstal  disease  in  cows,  seldom  attai:ks  such 
as  are  rather  lean  than  fit  at  the  time  of  calving. 
It  has  been  observed,  that  cows  more  frequently 
slip  their  calves  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year, 
than  at  other  times.  A  cow  that  has  once  slip- 
ped calf,  becomes  more  liable  to  the  accident  ir 
future  ;  and  as  often  as  the  accident  happep,§,  s< 
does  the  liability  to  it  increase  :  it  is  of  impor 
tance  therefore,,  when  a  cow  has  slipped,  to  re- 
move carefully  the  cleansings  or  afterl)irth,  an 
never  to  suffer  blood,  carrion,  or  any  kind  of 
dead  animal  matter  to  be  taken  into  the  pasiun 
where  pregnant  cows  are  kept.  Various  mean 
have  been  recommended  for  pi-eventing  abortion  ; 
that  is,  when  those  appearances  which  indicate 
its  approach  are  observed.  Bleeding,  I  ijelieve, 
is  the  best,  if  not  the  only  preventive  ;  more  es- 
pecially when  it  is  caused  by  bruises  or  over 
exertion,  or  in  violent  struggling,  or  being  driver, 
about  and  hurried.  And  in  such  cases,  not  lest 
than  from  four  to  six  quarts  of  blood  should  lie 
taken  off,  according  to  the  strenijth  of  the  ani- 
mal. When  the  symptoms  of  approacliing  abor- 
lion  appear  to  arise  from  other  causes;  vvher: 
cows  appear  stupid,  chewing  the  cud  languidlv 
or  not  at  all,  an  opening  drench  should  also  b'.- 
given.  Take  half  a  pound  of  sulphate  of  mag; 
nesia  (Epsome  salt)  three  or  four  drams  of  aloe^ 
in  powder,  and  about  three  pints  of  warm  gruel  ; 
one  dose.  After  abortion  has  taken  place,  the 
cow  should  be  kept  in  a  slieltered  place  by  her 
self;  if  the  aflerliirth  has  not  passed  off,  that  is. 
ifshe  has  not  cleansed,  as  it  is  commonly  termed, 
no  force  or  medicine  should  be  uset!  to  hasten  its 
removal  The  various  drenches  that  are  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  those  to  pre- 
vent abortion,  are  always  useless,  sometimes  in- 
jurious. The  same  treatment  is  applicable  to 
nares  that  have  slipped  foal. 

Abscess.  A  swelling  generally  produced  by  a 
bruise,  or  other  external  injury,  sometimes,  how- 
ever, it  arises  from  other  causes,  as  in  strangles. 
The  swelling  is  at  first  hard  and  painful  to  the 
touch,  but  gradually  becomes  softer  from  the  up- 
per part  towards  the  bottom.  When  the  whole 
of  the  tumour  feels  soft  and  elastic,  that  isyield- 

ng  to  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  but  immediate- 
ly rising  again  when  the  finger  is  removed,  it  is 
iaid  to  be  ripe,  and  may  be  opened  with  a  lancet 
or  other  convenient  instrument  ;   a  whitish   co- 

oured  matter  «'ill  then  flow  from  it,  nearly  as 
thick  as  cream  ;  this  is  termed /2i(«.  When  the 
extent  of  the  cavity  has  been  ascertainetl,  by 
means  of  a  probe  or  the  finger,  the  whole  is  to 


pans,  so  as  to  ti.rni  svhat  are  termed  sinuses  or 
pipes.  To  hasten  the  process  of  suppuration,  or 
the  lormation  of  matter,  poultices  arc  the  best 
applications  ;  but  they  si.ould  be  renewed  at 
least  twice  a  day.  When  poultices  cannot  be 
conveniently  used,  fomentation  shovild  be  substi- 
tuted for  them.  An  al)scess  shoidd  not  be  open- 
ed too  early,  or  before  tl;e  whole  of  the  tumour 
has  become  soft ;  when  this  does  not  happen  as 
soon  as  is  expected,  the  bottom  of  the  timiour  > 
remaining  hard  while  the  Upper  part  feels  soft, 
it  is  better  to  torilinue  the  poultice  uniil  the 
whole  has  become  soft,  or  ihe  upper  part  opens 
natiHally  ;  this  natural  opening  isto  be  enlarged, 
shoultl  it  be  found  necessary  ;  and  the  poultice 
continued  in  order  to  soften  or  induce  suppura*^ 
tion  in  the  remaining  hard  swelling.  When  sin-JB 
uses  or  pipes  are  discovered,  they  are  to  be  laid  i 
completely  open,  and  washed  witii  a  sokition  of 
idue  vitriol  or  other  detergent  fluid.  Abscesses 
sometimes  form  iniernally,  as  in  the  lungs,  liver, 
&cc.  (See  l-'oultice.  Fomentation,  Ihmours. 
Strangles,  Fives,  Fistula,  Poll-evil,  and  Ulcers.) 
.'Vbscesscs  are  sometimes  said  to  be  critical,  or 
a  consequence  of  fever  or  sonte  other  general 
indisposition;  in  which  case  they  have  been 
thought  to  be  beneficial.. 

Absorbents.  Chalk,  prepared  oyster  shells, 
bole,  and  other  earths,  that  readily  absorb  fluids. 
are  thus  denominated,  i'reparations  of  this  kind 
are  sometimes  given  with  a  view  to  absorb  oi- 
correct  any  hurtful  matter  that  may  be  supposed 
to  exist  in  the  stomach.  In  cases  of  depraved 
appetite,  for  example,  where  horses  eat  their 
litter  in  preference  to  good  hay,  and  are  often 
seen  licking  tlie  walls,  and  eating  any  earthy  mat- 
ter that  comes  in  their  way,  such  medicines  are 
recommended.  It  is  more  probable,  however, 
that  this  disposition  depends  upon  a  diseased  state 
of  the  stomach,  and  that  mild  purgatives  are  tlic 
ijest  remedies. 

(^To  be  continued.) 
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THE  EMIGRANT. 


as  falling  into  a  ditch  or  pit,  and  struggling  to  ex-  he  laid  completely  open.  By  this  method  all  the 


tricate  themselves  ;  or  being  kicked  in  the  belly. 
In  cows,  slipping  calf  is  sometimes  caused  by  the 
smell  of  blood,  carrion,  or  any  putrid  animal  mat- 
ter, and  the  slinking  of  one  cow  is  apt,  from  this 
circumstance,  to  be  communicated  to  others. 
As  soon  therefore  as  any  symptoms  of  approach- 
ing abortion  are  observed,  it  is  proper  to  sepa- 
rate the  cow  from  the  rest  of  t'le  herd.     The 


pus  will  freely  escape,  and  merely  by  washing  il 
twice  a  day  with  warm  water,  it  will  soon  get 
well,  without  further  trouble  ;  but  if,  according 
to  the  cf  nunon  mode  of  treatment,  only  a  small 
opening  is  made,  the  matter  then  pressed  out  by 
squeezing  with  the  fingers,   in    which  operation 


the  neighbouring  parts  are  often  bruised  and  in 

flamed,  and  ^hc  cavity  filled  with  tow  dipped  in 
first  appearances  are  generally  a  sudden  filling'some  digestive  ointment,  the  cure  is  protracted, 

of  the  udder,  a  loose  and  flabby  appearance  ofjand   fiften  either  a  fresh  abscess  forms,  or  the  ever  known  or  experienced    any  of  those  op- 
ihe  genital  parts,  which  discharge  a  little  red'matter  from  being  confined,  spreads  into  other|prcssivc  ills  which  have  forced  his  fellow  emi 


for  the  .imericjn  farmei!. 

Mr.  Editor, 

In  one  of  the  daily  papers,  some  observa-^ 
tions  recently  appeared,  benevolently  designed  j| 
to  excite  our  sympathy  towards  the  distressedj 
and  disappointeti  emigrants  vv-ho  have  taken 
fuge  on  our  shores  from  that  despotism  frofl 
which  they  have  endeavoured  to  escape  in  Eij 
rope. 

Of  that  despotism,  however  let^ithnate  it 
appear  on  that  side  the  Atlantic,  few  who  a? 
natives  of  this  country  have  any  correct  ideas! 
Even  those  who  have  long  since  escaped  from  its* 
>ppressions  and  are  now,  or  recently  have  been, 
in  the  full  tide  of  prosperity,  seem,  in  some  de- 
gree, callous  to  the  difficulties  of  the  unhapjiv 
;-.migrant. 

A  Hibernian  by  birth  myself,  I  would  addrcbs 
nyself  chiefly,  to  the  feelings  of  those,  who  have 
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Infants  from  llie  land  of  his  native  and  parental 
attachment. 

It  is  true,  wc  have  here  a  Hibernian  Society 
But  from  whatever  rausc  it  proceeds,  though 
rertainly  composed  of  ii>en  who  wish  to  cherisl. 
I)enevolcnt  principles  towards  those  whom  they 
have  pledged  themselves  to  aid  and  encourage  ; 
yet  I  say  to  whatever  cause  it  may  be  owing,  ilic 
'writer  of  this,  confesses  himself  to  be  ignorant  o 
any  thing  manifested  by  that,  or  indeed  by  any 
oilier  Hibernian  Society,  consistent  with  the  be- 
nevolence and  hospitality,  for  whicli  they  take  a 
])ridein  the  char:w:ier  of  their  forefathers.  Tel 
me  ye  sons  of  Hibernian  cliaracttrisiic  bcnevo- 
Jence,  how  many  of  either  your  doors,  or  youi 
Jpurses,  are  open  to  distressed  Irish  emigrants  ? 
Though  many  of  you  are  blessed  with  profusion, 
and  ready  to  run  headlong  into  all  sorts  of  extra- 
vagance, iiow  little,  extremely  little,  have  most 
of  you  contributed  to  the  relief  of  tlie  disti  esses 
of  the  emigrant  I  As  often  as  the  tales  of  thai 
clistress  reach  my  ear,  how  do  I  blush  for  the  lit 
tie  efforts  of  our  scanty  benevolence  !  Here  and 
there,  a  casual,  trifling  boon  is  bestowed  ;  but 
where,  ah,  where  can  we  find  any  well  founded 
active  system,  adequate  to  relieve  and  to  com- 
fort, on  any  liberal  or  effectual  scale,  the  many 
claimants  that  present  themselves,  especially  in 
the  summer  ? 

It  is  not  so  much  from  National  attachment 
as  from  that  duty  which  is  religiously  enjoined 
upon  all  who  call  themselves  Cluistians,  that  il 
would  become  us  to  cherish  benevolence  towards- 
the  emigrant  stranger.  What  a  sublimely  pa 
llietic  ap|>cal  to  our  hearts  is  made  by  the  Divine 
author  of  that  religion  we  profess  I  "  /  was  a 
stranger  a7td  ye  look  nic  not  iji .'"  Let  the  heart 
that  feels  not  all  the  moral  bearing  and  obligation 
of  these  sacred  words,  go  to  its  kindred — and 
renounce  the  name  of  man. 

Alas!  when  my  eye  meets,  which  of  late  is 
not  seldom,  llie  friendless  emigrant — a  parent — 
^vith  an  infant  in  the  hand — or  on  the  bosom — 
that  may  yet  fight  i!ic  battles  of  this,  my  coun- 
try— wandering  liouseless  on  our  roads,  or  incur 
■trccts — looking  in  at  every  door — but  no  door 
*pen  for  hospiiable  reception — with  a  counte- 
nance rueful  with  reflection  on  all  the  ills,  and 
heart  rending  attachments  it  has  left — and  now 
like  the  clove  of  the  Patriarch,  finding  in  this,  yea 
even  in  lliis  wide  and  happy  country,  no  sheltered 
spot  whereon  to  rest  the  weary  head  or  feet — is 
-sible  to  restrain  the  tear  of  sympathy  ?  Shall 
lurlorn  situation  of  the  friendless  stranger 
excite  no  regard  ?  Am  I  a  man,  and  shall  I  not 
be  prompted  to  cheer  and  relieve  my  fellow 
men  ?  Am  I  a  Christian,  and  shall  I  dare  to  risk 
the  doom  denounced  by  my  Saviour  against  those 
who  "  take  not  the  stranger  in." 

How  lovely  is  that  benevolence,  which  with 
out  hope  of  reward,  or  fear  of  penalty,  has  even 
the  semblance  of  being  entirely  disinterested  i 
But  where — ah,  where  shall  wc  look  for  its  an- 
gelic face  ?  If  therefore,  in  these  sad  days  of  im 
jjcrfection,  our  benevolence  must  be  either  foun 
dcd  on,  or  blended  with  sordid  interest,  do  Mr. 
Editor,  submit  the  following  plan  for  the  relie! 
of  emigrants  to  your  many  enlightened  readers. 
especially  to  such  of  them,  wlio,  as  wealthy  and 
extensive  farmers  and  land  holders,  might  lend 
their  benevolent  aid    ami   influence, — 'let   such 


have   erected  on  their  lands,  a   [■•w  decent  log 
cabins,  as  an  asylum  for  such  friendless  and  des 
litute  emigrant   families,  as  they  could   accom 
modate.     Let  such  of  these  as  are  able  and  wil- 
ling to  work,  be   employed   and  receive   mode- 
rate wages  for  a  time,  in  consideration  of  the 
.tccommodations  with  which  they  have  been  fur- 
nished.   Let  the  term  of  their  occupancy  of  these 
isylums,  be  at  their  option,  but  not  exceeding  a 
certain    period   agreed    upon.     And   when  em 
ployed,  the  wages  and  encouragement  given  to 
them,   be  in  proportion  to  their  merit  and  dili 
cnce. 

They  would  thus  be  enabled  immediately  on 
their  arrival,  to  resort  at  least  to  the  shelter  of  a 
oust — and  if  entirely  destitute,  have  some  pros- 
pect of  sustenance  for  their  fiunily.    They  would 


introduced  any  agricultural  improvements  into 
the  country  of  their  adoption. 

BENEVOLUS. 

^lugusc   \4t/i  1819. 


Eicafie   from  the  Penitentiary. 
Nine  prisoners  made  their  escape   from  the 
Penitentiary  in  this  city,   on  Sunday  night  last, 
under   ciicumsiances   leaving    little   doubt  that 
they  were  aided  by  some  person  or  persons  at 
liberty.     On  Monday,  says  the  Gazette,  the  se- 
veral officers  of  the  Penitentiary  were  examined 
before  .fudge  Brice,  respecting  the  circumstan- 
ce of  their  escape.     It  appeared  that  the  locks 
of  the  doors  of  tlu-ee  of  the  rooms  in  which  the 
criminals  lodge  at  night,  had  been  unlocked;  the 
locks  being  on  the  outside  of  the  room  doors,  in 
also  be  enabled  to  acquire   a  knowledge  of  ouii*  passage  in  which  the    guard   was  accustomed 
modes  of  labour  and  agricultural  improvement — to  walk  :  that   the  only  person  on  guard  when 


■and  would  be  saved  from  the  corruption  of  the 
dissipated,  who  are  in  wait,  either  iij  rob  them  of 
any  little  they  possess,  or  to  ::educe  ilieT7i  to 
share  in  their  own  idle  and  profligate  habits, 

I  presume  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  were 
proper  pains  taken  to  inform  emigrant  families, 
that  such  asylums  were  ready  to  receive  them, 
they  would  be  induced  to  resort  to  them  imme 
diately  on  their  arrival — and  it  would  then  be 
come  the  duty  of  the  Hibernian  Society,  to  see 
tiiat  the  advantages  to  the  proprietor  who  had 
prepared  these  asylums,  and  to  those  accommo- 
dated, should  be  justly  reciprocal. 

Indeed  I  have  often  thought  it  strange,  that 
the  Hibernian  Benevolent  Society,  long  ere  this 
time,  had  not,  on  some  proper  plan,  possessed 
themselves  of  a  few  hundred  acres  of  land,  and 
have  put  up,  for  this  purpose,  a  few  cabins  for 
destitute  emigrant  families,  or  individuals,  to  be 
sheltered  and  employed  until  they  could  better 
dispose  of  themselves. — Such  a  property  might 
be  rendered  mutually  beneficial.  The  land  would 
be  cultivated  by  the  emigrants — its  value,  in 
time,  greatly  enhanced — and  its  annual  produce 
might  by  economical  management  not  only  sus- 
tain such  hands  as  would  be  permanently  em 
ployed  on  the  place  ;  but  the  surplus,  when  sto 
ed,  and  carefully  preserved,  might  supply  such 
emigrants  as  might  be  accommodated  on  the  en 
suing  summer. 

Such  an  asylum  is  certainly  neither  impracti 
cable,  nor  is  it  discouraging  with  respect  to  ex 
)ense.  By  proper  management  it  might  be 
brought  to  support  itself.  And  should  the  soci 
ty  at  a  future  period  be  disposed  to  sell  the  land, 
when  thus  highly  improved  by  culture,  with  the 
proceeds  they  might  do  iTiore  than  purchase  a 
new  asylum,  or  establishment  to  be  improved  in 
like  manner. 

Thus,  in  a  progressive  ratio,  they  might  en 
large  the  bounds  and  increase  the  value  of  the 
properly.  Other  benevolent  Societies,  the  St. 
George's,  St.  Andrew's,  St.  Dennis's,  &c.  might 
follow  their,  example,  and  a  laudable  rivalship 
be  raised  and  supported  among  all  the  benevo 
lent  patrons  of  the  honest  and  industrious  emi- 
grant. Each  farm  might  thus  be  rendered  an 
agricultural  school  for  exhibiting  their  respec- 
tive national  improvements  in  farming — and 
some   ])rcmiums  might  be  conferred   on  those 


ho  manifested  most  merit  or  diligence,  or  who 


they  escaped  was  Richard  Chapman,  who  stated, 
that  the  criminals  after  getting  out  of  their  lodg- 
ing rooms,  knocked  him  down  and  passing  him, 
escaped  at  the  front  door  ;  that  he  fired  a  pistol 
alter  they  passed  to  alarm  the  keeper  and  officers. 
The  explanation  of  Chapman  being  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  the  circumstances  being  such  as  to  in- 
duce strong  suspicions  of  his  having  aided  in  or 
connived  at  the  escape,  he  was  committed  for 
trial. 

Four  Captains  and  a  Lieutenant  of  the  navy, 
have  been  suspended  from  command,  by  Com- 
modore S/ewart,  of  the  Mediterranean  squadron. 
It  seems,  if  report  be  correct,  that  the  Commo- 
dore saw  fit  to  re/irimand  them  in  consequence 
of  disapproving  of  a  sentence  of  a  court  martial 
of  which  they  were  members  and  a  reply  from 
them  caused  their  suspension.  The  gallant 
M'Donough  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  officers  sus- 
pended.— 

ICP  The  frequent  disagreements  which  have 
taken  place  between  our  naval  officers,  since  the 
war,  is  a  subject  of  mortification  and  of  deep  na- 
tional regret. — We  are  aware,  that  where  high 
and  honourable  feeling  is  to  be  maintained,  that 
frequent  collisions  may  arise,  where  tempers  are 
not  properly  chastened,  and  differences  of  opin- 
ion, impetuously  defended,  too  frequently  lead 
to  results,  deplorable  in  a  national  point  of  view, 
unhappy  as  it  regards  the  families  of  the  indivi- 
duals, and  derogatory  to  those  immediately  con- 
cerned. We  could  wish,  in  common  with  our 
country,  most  sincerely  and  ardently,  that  these 
unfortunate  occurrences  were  less  frequent ; 
that  the  discipline  might  be  maintained  without 
assumption;  and  inferiority  confessed  where  no 
degradation  is  implied.  And  wc  wish  also,  that 
where  differences  do  arise,  they  might  be  al- 
ways amicably  adjusted  unless  they  should  un- 
foiiunately  rest  upon  more  substantial  ground 
than  has  been  assigned  for  several  regretted  in- 
cidents which  have  recently  occurred. 


The  extensive  printingestablishment  of  Mess. 
Iienslcy  &  Son,  in  London,  was  lately  consumed 
by  fire.     Loss  estimated  at  I.  130,000. 


Liverjwol  Markets,  July  5,  1819. 

Our  Cotton  market  has  exhibited  this  week 
more  life  than  we  have  experienced  for  a  long 
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time  pjsl;  but  piii.cip  ily  ii»  Amiiican  flesciip- 
tions,  in  which  consul-  rable  business  has  been 
done  on  speculation,  iii  consequeuce  of  whicli 
disposition,  holders  have,  within  the  last  two 
days,  obtained  an  advance  of  1  2rf  per  lb.  on 
Boweds  and  New  OtI  ans,  and  other  dtsciip 
tions  have  fully  supported  former  rates,  though 
the  dcuiand  has  been  comparatively  Inuited. 

Tobacco  still  exhibits  a  tendency  to  decline  ; 
particularly  qualities  suiiable  for  export.  Ken- 
tucky leaf  has  de|  ieciaiid  3-4  a  \d  per  lb.  a 
parcel  bavins^  been  sold  at  3  l-4c?  with  some  or- 
dinary sound  \'irginia,  at  3  2-/  per  lb;  good  or 
dinaiy  to  middling  however,  support  the  pre 
vious  quotations.  The  trade  have  bought  spa 
I'ingly. 

American  Stocks — U;  S.  Bank,  /.  20  5s  has 
been  offered  ann  i-elused  :  U  S.  Six  per  cents, 
98  a  100  :  Spai>>sh  Dollars  5»  l-2d  per  ounce, 

Imfiorts  of  Foreign  Corn — The  ports  are  now 
closed  against  ihe  importation  of  Foreign  Bar- 
ley, Oats  and  Teas  from  all  ports  between  the 
Byder  and  Biiiassoa  :  for  all  these  recited  arti- 
cles the  ports  will  continue  open  for  the  impor 
tation  from  all  other  countries,  till  the  21st  of 
August  next. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  an  American    Gentle 
man  at  Fay al,  dated   I3i/i  July. 

"  The  Russian  frigate  Kamschatka,  that  has 
been  nearly  three  years  on  a  voyage  of  discove- 
ry, stopped  here  on  her  return  home,  and  re- 
mained tliree  weeks — The  commander,  Golow 
nin,  is  celebraiid  from  the  circumstance  of  his 
captivity  several  years  in  Japan,  and  his  account 
of  that  countrv,  now  passing  tlie  rounds  of  the 
periodica!  publications.  .  He,  with  the  principal 
officers  and  scientific  gentlemen  of  his  suite, 
were  entertained  by  Mr.  Dabiiey,  the  United 
Staies'  Consul  at  the  celebration  of  Indepen- 
dence, at  his  bouse,  and  all  expressed  the  high- 
est respect  lor  our  country  and  republican  in 
slitutions.  The  dinner  was  succeeded  by  a  ball, 
attended  by  120  ladies  and  gentlemen,  highly 
gratilying  to  the  Russian  guests. 

The  landscape  painter  did  the  consul  the  fa- 
vour to  sketch  thai  [)art  of  the  town  and  harbour 
where  the  attack  on  the  Brig  General  Arm- 
strong took  place,  which  he  has  forwarded  to 
Capf.  Reid,  who  so  i;allantly  defended  that  ves 
sel. 

k  is  understood  that  the  want  of  such  a  draw 
ing  had  retarded  the  execution  of  an  engraving 
representing  that  extv-'  ordinary  action. 

From  the  Archives  of  Untful  Knowledge, 

Tt)  CON\  EY  FISH. 
A  crumb  of  bread  is  to  be  soaked  in  brandy 
and  when  swelled  the  Fisli'  mouth  is  filled  there- 
with, into  which  a  half  gla-s  more  of  ihe  spirit  isi 
then  to  be  poured.  The  fi'^h  remains  motion- 
less, and  as  if  deprived  of  iile,  in  which  state  it 
is  to  he  wrapped  in  fresh  straw,  and  r.fterwards  inl 
cloth.  In  tins  condition  thi  v  may  be  kept,  ori 
conveyed  to  any  distance  for  8  or  10  days. — 
"When  arrived  at  the  place  of  destination,  thcyi 
must  be  unpackerl,  and  thrown  into  a  cistern  ol 
water,  where  ihey  remain  a  qujiter  of  an  hour,, 
or  sometimes  an  hour  without  -.'.r.v.iug  any  signs 
of  life  ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  tiujc  they  disgorgel 


very  abundantly,  and  n-covcr  their  life  and  ordi- 
nary motions. 

Catfish  may  be  conveyed  in  a  cart  for  manj 
miles,  by  being  surrounded  with  fresh  grass, 
provided  spring  water  is  frequently  dashed  ovet 
them.  The  journey  ought  to  be  commenced  a 
little  before  day,  so  that  the  fish  may  be  put  into 
a  pond  destined  for  them,  before  the  heat  of  th. 
day. 

Dr.  Mitchell  of   New  York,  relates,  that   in 
1790,  he  in    company  with   another  gentleman 
transported    yellow   perch  40  miles,    viz.  from 
Rockonkoma  pond,  in  Suffolk  county,  to  Sue 
cess  pond,  in    North  Hempstead,  Long  Island 
Three  dozen  of  those  who  had  been  most  super- 
ficially wounded  by  the  hook  were  taken,  and  ail 
except  two  swam  away  when  put  into  the  pond 
A  large  churn  was  filled  with  the  water  of  their 
native  pond,  and  so  few  fishes  put  in  that  there 
was  no  necessity  of  changing  it  on  the  road,  and 
afterwards  driving  steadily  on'  a  walk  the  wholt 
distance,  without  stopping  to  refresh  either  man 
or  horse.     In  two  years  these  fishes  multiplied  so 
last,  and  became  so  numerous,  that  they  might 
be  caught  with  the  hook  in  any  part  of  the   vva 
ter,  which  was  about  a  mile  in  circumference. 

Pittsburg,  Pe?in.  Aug.  13. — The  depreda- 
tions iiow  commiiiing  by  the  Grasshoppers,  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  are  truly  singular  and 
alarming.  Many  farmers  have  commenced  cut. 
ting  their  oats  completely  green,  and  many  mea- 
dows are  shaved  perfectly  smooth — An  instance 
has  occurred,  of  a  hat  accidentally  left  in  a  mea 
dow,  being  entirely  destroyed. 


DIED. 

At  Cambridge,  his  residence,  on  Tuesday 
morning  3d  inst.  Levin  H.  Campbell,  Esq.  of  a 
sudden  and  violent  bilious  disease,  which  in  the 
sliort  period  of  two  days,  from  the  highest  health 
and  spirits,  bereaved  a  wile  of  a  most  kind  and 
affectionate  husband,  and  infant  family  of  the 
most  tender  and  dealing  father,  two  helpless  sis 
ters  of  their  only  friend  and  protector,  society  of 

member  whose  loss  will  be  deplored  while 
virtue  is  regarded  :  a  loss  which  has  inflicted  on 
at  least  one  posom  friend,  a  wound  never,  never 
to  be  healed. 

In  the  meridian  of  life— -in  the  zenith  of  a  cha 
racter   constituted  by  the  most  amiable  as  well 
as  brilliant  qualities  that  adorn  the  soul  of  man — 
vanished  this  mortal   ornament  of  human  na- 
tuie. 

Possessed  of  a  strong  and  vigorous  mind,  high- 
ly cultivated  by  diligent  application,  and  an  ar- 
jdent  thirst  for  knowledge,  he  attained  an  unusu- 
al proficiency  in  the  various  departments  of  sci- 
ence, which  rendered  him  highly  useful  to  tht- 
sociely  in  which  he  resided  from  his  youth. 
1  Kind,  benevolent,  hospitable  and  generous,  he 
was  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him. 
I  Charitable  to  excess,  and  beyond  ^}ie  pruden- 
itial  allowance  of  his  limited  finances,  the  indi- 
gent widow  and  the  helpless  orphan  will  long 
deplore  the  irreparable  loss  of  their  dear  friend. 

Possessed  of  a  lively  mind,  a  social  disposition, 
and  versatile  talents,  men  of  every  class  and  con- 
dition were  made  happy  in  his  company ; — his 
correct  principles,  and  deportment,  his  pure  and 


sympathising  heart,  riveted  and  setuita  foicv  r 
tue  afl'ections  he  had  won. 

That  he  was  sincere  and  immutable  in  his 
friendship,  the  nvouinful  author  of  mis  faint  pic- 
ure  can  bear  witness,  from  the  enjoymeni  of  his 
unlimited  confidence,  and  of  a  mutual  and  disin- 
terested fritndshi|):  love  and  they  lived  in  har- 
mony from  their  early  youth,  at  college  a  period 
of  twenty  five  years,  and  thence  to  the  sad  mo- 
ment when  the  fell  messenger  of  death  summon- 
ed him  to  his  God,  in  the  fullness  of  his  virtues, 
to  appear  at  the  bar  of  infinite  justice,  and  be  re- 
corded in  the  book  ot  Ife  eternal. 

Cambridge,  Aug.  5.  1819. 


Present  Prices  of  Country  Produce 

Ascertained  by  actual  sales,  within  the  last  week. 

WurrE  Wheat — Sales  on  Monday  last,  at 
gl  13  a, 1  15 — Ycsterdav,  1  18  to  1  22|  best 
quality.  Red  Wheat — Sales  on  Monday  gl  10. 
Yesterday  at  g  1  1  3.  Corn  50  a  60  cts. — Oats 
45  a  50  cts. — Rye  50  a  55  rts. —  Tobacco  six 
hhds.  from  Calvert  County,  sold  by  J  spicknall, 
at  8  and  glO — one  do.  at  S 11— two  hhds.  wagon 
Tobacco,  10  and  13  dollars. 


GENERAL  BOYD. 
The  British  House  of  Commons  passed  a  re- 
solution on  the  28th  June,  to  allow  Gen.  Boyd, 
a  native  of  the  United  States,  lately  of  the  army, 
6000  pounds  sterling,  in  consideration  of  his  ser- 
vices in  the  British  -army  in  India,  at  an  early  pe- 
riod of  life,  when  the  affairs  of  that  nation,  in  that 
quarter,  were  in  a  very  critical  state.  Mr.  IVll- 
berforce,  who  brought  forward  the  resolution, 
stated,  that  it  was  veiy  desirable  to  show  the  in- 
habitants of  the  United  States,  by  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  British  house  of  Commons,  that  they 
do  not  consider  them  with  any  unfriendly  feel- 
ing, or  entertain  towards  them  any  prejudices 
incompatible  with  the  full  performance  of  jus- 
tice.—/.". Y.  E.  Post. 

Circulation  of  the  Londo??.  Observer. — The 
Editor  of  this  Journal,  which  is  issued  only  once 
a  week,  has  published  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
sale  of  his  publication,  during  the  year  ending 
on  the  2d  of  May  last.  By  this  statement,  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  smallest  number  of  papers  issued 
on  one  day  was  10,400;  the  largest  number 
13,925,  and  the  total  number  in  the  year,  602,224. 
We  presume  there  is  no  other  weekly  paper, 
published  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  which 
has  so  great  a  circulation.  The  Editor  closes 
his  detailed  statement  with  the  following  remark: 
"  It  may  not  be  w  holly  uninteresting  for  the  read- 
er to  know,  that  the  amount  paid  to  the  reve- 
tme  for  602,2-24  impressions,  independent  of  the 
excise  upon  twelve  hundred  and  four  reams  of 
paper,  at  three  pence  each  pound  weight,  and 
the  duty  of  three  shillings  and  sixpence  upon 
every  advertisement,  made  a  total  sum  contri- 
buted to  the  revenue  by  the  Observer  Journal, 
in  one  year,  of  about  ten  thousand  pounds,  and 
that  for  only  fifty-two  publications." 


I'HINTED    EVERY    FillDAY, 
FOK 
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AGRICULTURE. 


Mr.  Madison's  Address. 

AN  ADDKKSS  delivered  before  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  Albemarle,  [Virf;inia,]  on  Tuesday, 
May  12,1819.  By  Mr  Madison,  I'resident  of  the 
Society.— IConcludedfrom  J\"o.  22, pa^e  171.] 
Bill  it  is  a  resource  for  re-fertilizinii;  the  soil, 
that  the  corn  stock  finds  the  proper  place  here  ; 
and  as  such  it  merits  particular  notice  ;  whe- 
ther it  be  passed  through  animals  ;  or  be  pre- 
pared by  fermentation  in  the  farm  yard  ;  or  be 
merely  spread  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the 
mode  in  which  its  effect  must  be  least  consi- 
derable. The  same  qualities  which  render  eve- 
ry part  of  it  nutricious  to  animals,  render  it  nu- 
tricious  to  the  earth,  and  it  is  accompanied  witli 
the  peculiar  advantages:  1,  that  the  grain  it- 
self is  mostly  every  where,  and  altos^ether,  in 
places  distant  from  navitjation,  consumed  with- 
in the  farms  producing  it;  2,  that  as  the  grain 
is  in  greater  ])roportion  to  the  spjce  on  which 
it  grows,  than  most  other  grains,  so  the  rest  of 
the  plant  is  in  greater  proportion  to  the  grain, 
than  the  rest  of  any  other  grain  plant.  The 
straw  and  chafV  of  the  smaller  grains,  as  already 
remarked,  is  in  weight  but  about  one  half  the 
grain.  The  corn  stock  with  all  its  apimrtenanl 
offal,  is  of  not  less  than  three  times,  and  if 
taken  early  from  the  field,  probably  of  not  less 
than  four  or  five  times  the  weii;ht  of  the  grain 
belonging  to  it ;  3,  the  fertilizing  matter  con- 
tained in  the  corn  stock  is  greater,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  weight,  than  that  contained  in  the 
straw  and  offal  of  other  grains  is  to  the  weight 
of  the  straw  and  offal. 

Would  it  he  hazarding  too  much  to  say,  that 
vhere  a  level  suifjce,  or  the  mode  of  cultiva- 
ting a  hilly  one,  prevents  the  rays  from  cany 
ins;  off"  the  soil,  a  restoration  of  an  entire  crop 
of  Indian  corn,  in  the  foi  m  of  manure,  to  the 
space  producing  it  (tht-re  being  no  other  inter- 
vening crop  not  so  I  tst(jred)  would  replace  the 
Jeitilily  consumed  by  the  ciop,  and  maiiitairi  a 
perpetual  productiveness  ?  Reason,  the  case  of 
forest  and  fallow  fields,  where  the  spontane(iu-> 
cri'p  fjll'i  bjck  of  itself,  to  the  earth,  and  the 
Chinese  exampli-,  where  the  cnltivaied  crop  is 
restored  to  the  earth,  all  pronounce  that  such 
would  be  the  effect.  And  yet  l!'e  fact  .itares 
us  in  the  fiice,  that  our  most  impoverished 
fields,  even  the  most  level  of  ;hem,  owe  ilieii 
condition  more  to  the  crops  of  Indian  corn, 
than  to  any  other  crops. 

The  articles  of  fodder  which  are  least  ne- 
glected as  a  fund  ot  njanine,  aic  tiiiio.hy  ai-d 
clover  hay.  I5iit  the  average  quantities  on  farmo 
are  not  as  )ci  very  gr.at;  a^.d  seldom  yield 
mure  than  stable  manure  for  gardens  and  culi- 
nary crops. 


The  cotton  plant,  which  is  so  extensive  a 
crop,  in  the  more  Southern  and  the  Souih-we>- 
tern  States,  is  but  little  cultivated  in  Virginia, 
.ind  scarcely  at  all  in  tliis  part  of  it.  I  am  not 
able  to  say  how  far  it  is  comparatively  an  ex 
i  lusting  crop.  But  it  would  seem  to  lie  more 
capable  tiian  any  other  crop,  not  wholly  con- 
sumed withni  the  farm,  of  preserving  its  ferti- 
lity. The  only  part  of  the  plant  carried  away 
is  the  cotton  fibre  or  woolly  part,  which  bear's 
an  inconsiderable  proportion  to  the  other  paits 
in  weight,  and  as  may  be  inferred,  in  fertilizing 
Tnattsr  also.  The  seed  alone,  passing  by  the 
ball  and  the  haulm,  is  three  times  its  weight, 
and  contains  the  chief  part  of  the  oil  in  the 
plant.  In  the  countries  where  cotton  makes 
tne  prmcipal  part  ot  the  crop,  the  superHuous 
seed  must  deserve  great  attention  as  a  manure. 
Where  the  fields  are  level  or  cultivated  in 
horizontal  drills,  it  might  ^o  far  towards  sup- 
porting a  continued  cropping  without  a  dimin- 
ished fertility. 

The  sum  of  these   remarks  on   cultivating 
poor  land,  and  neglecting  the  means  of  keep 


substance  of  the  plant.     Without  doubting  the 

fact,  it  does  not  sufficiently  account  for  the  i-d- 
'lilion  made  to  the  size  and  weight  of  the  plant, 

ivhich  greatly  exceed  the  quantity  of  the  plas- 
ter.    It  must,  therefore,   have  some  further 

mode  of  operating.  Whether  it  be  by  neu'rali- 
zing  some  noxious  ingredient  inihe  earth,  one 
of  the  modes  by  which  lime  is  supposed  to 
operate,  or  by  attracting  and  conveying  to  the 
|)iant,  food  from  the  earth,  the  air  or  water  ; 
or  by  exciting  the  plant  to  a  more  active  use  of 
its  feeding  powers,  whatever  they  be;  or  by  its 
accretion  and  assimilation  to  particular  parts 

f  plants  on  which  these  powers  depend — 
thereby  augmenting  and  strengthenin.g  those 
|)articular  parts,  and  enabling  the  feeding  pow- 
ers to  give  proportional  augmentation  to  every 
other  part  ;  whether  by  any  one  or  more  of 
these  processes,  or  by  some  other  or  others 
distinct  from  them  all,  the  growth  of  plants  be 
promoted  by  this  mineral,  remains,  it  would 
seem,  to  be  yet  explained.  In  tlie  mean  time, 
a  more  extensive  use  of  it,  promises  much  d- 
vantage  to  our  agriculture.   I  take  it,  however' 


ing  or  making  land  rich,  is,  that  if  every  thing^that  this  advantage  cannot  be  permanent  with- 
grown  on  a  soil  is  carried  from  it,  it  must  out  making  the  increased  product  of  the  soil,  a 
become  unproductive;  that  if  every  thiiig'source  of  manure  to  the  soil.  That  the  cff'ect 
grown  on  it  be  direoly  or  indirectly  restoredjof  the  plaster  will  be  continued  indefinitely,  un- 
to it,  it  would  not  cease  to  be  productive  ;  and,ider  a  constant  removal  of  the  whole  crop  trom 
consequently,  that  according  to  the  degree  in|the  soil,  surpasses  belief.  Ii  can  scarcely  fail 
which  the  one  or  the  other  piactice  takes  place, ito  exhaust  at  leng'h,  the  productive  powei's  of 


a  farm  must  be  impoverished  or  be  permanent 
ly  productive  and  profitable.    Every  acre  made 
by   an  improved  managemeiu  to   produce   as 
much  as  two  acres,  is  in  fact  the  addition  of  a 
new  acre,  with  the  great  adv  ntagcs  of  con- 
tr.ictiiigthe  space  to  be  cultivated  ;  and  of  shor- 
tening the  distance  of  transportation  betwien 
'he  fields  and  the  barn  or  the  farm  yard.     One 
of  the  Roman  writers,*  on  husbandry,  enforces 
the  obligation  to  an  improving  management  by 
a  story  of  one  Paridius  who  had  two  daughters 
and  a  vineyard  :   When  the  elder  was  mariied, 
he  gave  her  a  third  part  of  the  vineyard  ;  not 
withstanding    which,    he   obtained    from    two 
thirds,  the  same  crop  as  from  the  whole:  — 
ivlieii  his  other  daughter  was  married,  he  por- 
'ioned  her  '.vith  the  lialf  of  what  remained,  and 
still  the  produce  of  his  vineyard   was  undimin- 
ished.     1  he  story,  short  as  it  is,  contains  » 
volume  of  ins'ruclion. 

The  plaster  orgypsum,  though  not  a  manure 
within  the  farm  itself,  has  been  too  long  sie- 
glecl.d  as  a  fertilizing  resource.  It  is  now 
lieginning  to  lake  j  high  and  jiisi.  rank  as  such. 
Tlic  proofs  of  its  efficacy  are  as  incontcstibleas 
tiie  causes  of  it  are  obscure.  The  experiments 
of  a  very  distinguished  chemist, f  led  him  to 
the  opinion,   that  iis  subslan'e  cim  -is  into  the 


^  Columella. 


t  Sir  U.  Davy. 


the  earth.     The  period  of  time  necessary  for 
the  purpose,  may  be  uncertain  ;   but  that  as  in 
tlie  case  of  other   mineral  manures,  lime  and 
marl,  such  must  sooner  or  later,  be  the  result, 
cannot  well  be  so.     The  effect  of  iJulvcrizing 
the  earth  by  tillage,  as  practised  by  Tull,  is 
stated   to   have   been   uninterrupted    crops    of 
wheat,  without  manure,  for  more  than  twenty 
vears;  which  was  regarded  as  a  demonstrat'in, 
that  tillage  was  a  complete  substitute  for   .ia» 
nnre.   Supposing  the  statement  to  be  fiee  ftom 
error,  the  inference  is  certainly  not  warranted 
by  the  fact.     We  know  that  some  of  our  soils, 
not  naturally  richer  than   the   highly  manured 
soils  on  which   Tull  probably  conmienced  his 
tillage,    will   bi.ar  a  succession  of  crops  for  an 
equal  period  ;   and   we  know  as  well  that  their 
fertility  will  not  hold  out  foiever.     How  long 
plaster,  whatever  be  its  mode  of  operation,  will 

iiold  out,  may  not  yet  have  been  fully  tried . 

IJiit  to  make  it  permanently  successful,  it  will 
be  wise  to  t.ike  for  granted,  that  it  must  bo 
OKule  a  source  if  future  manure,  as  well  as  of 
immediate  productiveiiess.  Ifthecroj),  as  aug- 
mented by  the  plaster,  be  given  back  to  the 
soil,  the  soil  may  be  benefitted  more  than  it 
would  be,  bv  the  retutn  of  a  crop  not  augn-en- 
d  liy  t'le  il.tster.  And  in  this  ivay,  fori  lity 
'may  be  accelerated.  The  restoration  of  a  crol» 
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inert  lieu  by  •.'idiuary  culiivatiun,  tu  tli<  >oii  n]: 
vhicli  it  grew,  would.  I  presume,  fertilize  ii 
more  than  the  restoration  of  a  sninlUr  croj: 
tpontanejusly  produced  ;  altlioiigh  in  both 
c-.ses,  the  whole  taken  from  the  soil  would  re 
turn  to  it. 

IV.   Arnong;  Ihe  means  of  aiding  the  pro 
c'.i.c.i\e  less  ofti.e  soil,  which  h^iven.a  receivrd 
niLiiied  attention,  is  irrigation.     In  scarcely 
;.i  y  country  does  this  resource  abound  more 
then  in  the  United  Slates  ;  nor  is  '.here   any 
where  so  little   sensibility  to  its  value.     Thf 
inconsiderable  use  made  of  it,    is  chiefly   b\ 
emigrants,   particularly  Germans  or  the  im- 
mediate descendants  of  t nem.     I  have  under- 
stood that  the  market  of  Baltimore  has  bei  i 
much  benefitted  in  dry  seasons,  by  the  iriiga- 
lion  in!rodu:ed   by  exiles  from  S  .  Doming^) 
Tor  a  dis'inguished  pi  oof  of  the  impuitance  of 
the  practice,  I  may  refer  to  the  fact  which  h.f, 
been  slated,  that  in  the  neigboiirhood  of  B.u 
celona  in  Spain,  \vhere  a  part  of  ihe  land  is  uti- 
der  irrigation,  lUid  a  part  is  not  su-cep  ible  ol 
it,  both  being  otherwise  of  ecjual  fertility,  tin 
pan  irrigated  is  of  double  price  in  the  market. 
It  i-  to  be  iioied  indeed  that  the  .climate  is 
dry  one.  and  that  the  article  cuhiva'ed  is  Lu- 
cerne.  But  tills  is  a  plant,  which  though  muci 
aided  in  its  growth  by  moisiure,  is  at  the  sami 
timt.  remarkable  for  the  lengih  of  a  tap-roci 
and  fi;t>"d  by  that,  as  well  as  by  the  absorben 
quality  of  its  leaves,  to  flourish  if   a   thirdly 
S"il   ind  warm  climate.  Oui  p<inicul.ir  districi 
of  country,  abounding  in  springs,  bmail  strcaii 
and  -^ui' jble  decliviiies,  admits  greatly  of  i 
rigaiicn  ;  aod  bci'ig  generally  of  a  thirsty  n  i- 
ture,  thfi  more  strongly  invilcs  tlie  use  of  il. 

V.  I  Cannot  but  consider  it  as  -n  error  in  oui 
liusD^r.ary,  ihat  oxen  are  too  little  used  ii: 
place  of  horses. 

E' e  y  fair  comp.uison  of '.he  expence  of  the 
two  animals,  favors  a  preference  of  (he  ox  — 
But,    t  'e    circumstance    particul.irly   reconi 
mending  him  is,  that  he  can  be  supp'ired  when 
al  work  by  grass  and  hay  ;  whilst  the  horst  re 
quires  gr.'in,  and  much  of  il ;  and  the   grain 
gen -r-iUy  gi'en  him  is  Indi  m  corn,  the  crop 
which   requires  most  labour  and  grejily  ex 
liousts  the  land. 

From  I  :e  best  estimite  I  have  been  enabled 
to  fi;rm.  more  than  one  half  of  the  corn  crop  is 
coii«Uiiied  by  horses,  including  ihe  ungiown 
onts;  and  not  less  than  one  half,  by  othei 
than  pleasure  hotscs.  By  getiing  free  froiu 
thiscoi.'u:>'P'io:';  one  half  the  labour  .md  of  the 
wear  of  I  he  land  would  be  savr-.d,  or  ra  her 
moie  than  one  half;  for  on  most  farms,  one 
half  of  he  crop  of  corn  grows  on  riot  more  thai 
two  filths,  and  sometimes  a  smaller  proportio". 
of  the  culti'.iied  fields  ;  and  ihe  more  fenil 
fitlds  svcuid  of  course  be  relained  for  ciiltiv  - 
lion.  Every  one  can  figure  lo  himself  the  ease 
and  •■():. venieiicy  of  a  revolution  which  wiul.l 
so  mucii  reduce  the  exten'  cf  his  cornfield--  ; 
and  ^un  titule  for  the  labour  besiowed  oh  ;hc;iii, 
ih';  mrire  easy  lask  of  providing  pasturage  and 
hay. 

Ki>t  will  not  the  os  himself  when  kept  *' 


U:i)()ur  itquiie  grain  food  as  weii  as  the  horse. 
Certainly  much  less,  if  any.  Judging  from  my 
own  observation,  I  should  say,  that  a  pknty  of 
good  grass  or  good  hay,  will  suffice  without 
grain,  where  the  labour  is  neither  constant  nor 
severe.  Bu:  I  feel  entire  confidence  in  saying, 
that  a  double  set  of  oxen  alternately  at  work, 
ind  therefore  half  the  time  at  rest,  might  be 
kept  in  good  plight  without  other  food  than  a 
plenty  of  good  grass  or  good  hay.  And  as  this 
double  set  «ould  double  the  supply  of  beef, 
tallow  and  leather,  a  set  ofl'  is  lound  in  that 
consideration  for  a  double  consumption  of  that 
kind  of  foud. 

The  objections  generally  made  to  the  ox 
Lire— 1.  That  he  is  less  tractable  than  the 
horse.  2.  That  he  does  not  bcjr  heat  as  well. 
3.  That  he  does  not  answer  for  the  single 
plough  used  in  our  cornfields.  4.  That  he  is 
-ih'wer  in  his  movements.  5.  That  he  is  less 
lit  for  carrying  the  produce  of  the  farm  to  mar- 
ket. 

The  first  objection  is  certainly  founded  in 
mistake.  Of  the  two  animals,  the  ox  is  the 
n.ore  docile.  In  ;ill  countries  where  the  ox  is 
the  ordinary  draught  animal,  his  docility  is  pro- 
verbial. His  intractability,  where  i'  exists,  has 
arisen  from  an  occasional  use  of  him  only,  wif. 
long  and  irregular  interv.)ls  ; — during  which, 
tne  habit  of  discipline  being  broken,  a  new  one 
is  10  be  formed. 

The  second  objec'ion  has  as  little  foundation. 
The  constitution  of  the  ox   accommodates  it- 
self, as  readily  as  thai  of  the  horse,  to  diflereni 
f.liniales.   Not  only  in  ancient  Gr-cce  and  Italy 
but  throughout  Asia,  as  presented  lo  us  in  an- 
cient history,  the  ox  and  the  plough  are  asso- 
ciated.     A'  this  day,  in  the  warm  pans  of  Indi 
nd   China,  the  ox,  not  tie   hor=e.   is   in    the 
draught  service.   In  every  part  of  India,  ihe  ox 
alwjys  appears,  even  in  the  train  of  her  armies 
— And  in  the  hottest  parts  of  the  West  Indies, 
the  ox  is  ei, ployed  in  hauling  the  weighty  pro 
diice  to  the  sea  pons.     The  mistake   here,  as 
in  the  formei  case,  has  arisen  from  the  effec 
if  an  occasional  craph'yment   only,    with    no 
other  than  green  food.     The  fermentation  of 
this  in  the  animal  he.aed  by  the  weather,  and 
fretted  by  the  discipline,  will  readily  accoun 
for  his  sinknig  under  his  exertions  :  when  green 
iood  even,  much  less  dry,   with  a  sober  habit 
of  labour,  would  have  no  such  tendency. 

The  tiiird  objection  also,  is  not  a  solid  one. 
The  ox  can,  by  a  proper  harness,  be  used  sing- 
ly as  well  as  the  horse,  between  the  rows  of  I 
dian  corn  ;  and  equally  so  used  for  other  pur- 
poses. Experience  may  be  sjfely  appealed  to 
on  ihis  point. 

In  the  fourth  place,  it  is  alleged  that  he  is 
-lower  in  his  movements.  This  is  true  ;  but 
in  a  less  degree  than  is  often  taken  f>r  granted 
Oxen  that  are  well  caosen  for  tneir  form  are  not 
worked  after  the  age  of  about  eight  years  (the 
age  at  which  they  are  best  fitted  for  beef,)  are 
not  worked  too  many  together,  and  are  sui  -ibly 
inalchtd,  may  be  kept  to  nearly  us  qui'  k  a  stip 
as  the  horse.  .M..y  I  not  say,  a  ste-p  qeiii  ker 
than  that  of  many  of  the  horses  we  see  al  work 


«  ho,  on  aecoui.t  of  their  ape.  t  r  'In  :.  ■  .tss 
occasioned  by  the  costliness  ol  the  food  they 
lequirc,  lose  ihe  advantage  where  they  niigh 
lui\e  once  had  it  ? 

The  icst  objection  has  most  weight.  The  ox  . 
is  not  as  well  ad.ipted  as  the  horse  to  the  road 
ervice.  especially  for  long  irips.  In  con  niiin 
roads,  which  are  often  solt,  ant]  ^enic  .imcs  sud- 
denly become  so,  ihe  form  d  his  ii.ot  und  the 
shortiiess  of  his  leg.  are  disadvantages  ;  -jnd  on 
ro.itis  frozen  or  turnpiked,  the  rougt.r.ess  of 
the  surface  in  the  former  case,  and  its  hardness 
in  both  cases,  are  inc.nvenierit  lo  his  cloven 
hoof.  But  where  the  di-taice  to  market  is  not 
great,  where  llie  varying  state  of  the  roads  and 
of  the  weather,  can  be  consulted  ;  and  where 
ihe  road  tei  vice  is  less  in  proportion  to  ihe 
Ftim  service,  the  objection  is  almost  deprived 
of  its  weight.  In  cases  v.  here  it  most  applies, 
its  weight  is  diminished  by  the  consider-iU'jn, 
that  a  much  gi  eater  propoitionof  service  on 
the  farm  may  be  done  by  oxen,  than  is  now  com- 
monly done  ;  rnd  that  the  eypence  i  f  sh;;eing 
them  is  little  different  from  that  of  keeping 
horses  shod.  I'  is  observable-,  that  wheo  oxen 
are  worked  on  tlie  f-rm,  over  rough  fiozen 
ground,  they  suffer  so  much  from  the  want  of 
shoes,  however  well  led  they  may  be,  'hat  it  is 
a  proper  subject  for  calculation,  whether  true 
economy  does  not  require  for  them,  that  ac- 
commodation, even  on  the  farm,  as  well  as  for 
'he  horses. 

A  more  important  calculation  is,  whether, 
in  many  situations,  the  general  saving  by  sub- 
stituting the  ox  for  the  horse,  would  not 
balance  the  expence  of  hii  ing  a  can  iage  of  the 
produce  to  market.  In  the  same  scale  with  the 
•  iie,  is  lo  be  put  the  value  of  the  grass  and 
hay  consumed  by  the  oxen  ;  and  in  the  other 
scale,  the  value  of  the  corn,  amountii  g  to  one 
half  of  the  crop,  and  of  the  grass  and  hay  con- 
-umed  by  the  horses.  Where  the  market  is 
no  distant,  the  value  of  the  corn  saved,  would 
certaii:ly  pay  for  the  carriage  of  the  market 
portion  of  ihe  crop,  and  balance,  moreover,  any 
■lifference  between  the  value  of  the  giass  and 
h  ly  consumed  by  oxen,  and  the  value  of  the 
oxen  when  slaugntered  for  beef.  In  all  these 
calculations,  it  is  doubtless  proper  not  to  lose 
sight  of  the  rule,  that  farmers  ought  to  avoid 
paying  others  for  doing  what  they  can  do  for 
themselves.  But  the  rule  has  its  exceptions 
and  the  error,  if  it  be  committed,  will  not  lie 
in  departing  from  the  rule,  but  in  not  selecting 
ji  ight  the  cases  which  call  for  the  departure. 
It  may  be  remaiked,  that  the  rule  ought  to  be 
more  or  less  general,  as  there  may,  or  may  not 
be  at  hand,  a  market  by  which  every  produce 
of  l.ihour  is  convertible  into  money.  In  the  old 
countries,  this  is  much  moi  e  the  case,  than  in 
new  ;  and  in  new,  much  more  the  case  near 
towns,  than  at  a  distance  from  them.  In  this, 
as  in  most  other  parts  of  our  counuy,  a  change 
of  circumstances  is  taking  place,  which  renders 
I'very  thing  raised  on  a  farm  more  convertible 
in'o  mo.iey  Uian  formerly  ;  and  as  the  ch.mge 
proceed*,  it  will  be  more  and  more  a  ijoinl  for 
jconsideration,  how  far  the  labour  in  doing  what 
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mig"'!  ^i<:  tioug!-!,  c\/ulJ  eiin  nure  '.n  anolhet' 
•way,  than  the  amount  nf  the  purchase.  Still  i 
will  always  be  prudent,  for  reasons  which  every 
exiierienced  farmer  will  understand,  to  lean  to 
the  side  of  doing,  ratlier  than  hiring  or  buying 
whai  may  be  wanted. 

Tl'C  mule  seems  to  be  in  point  of  economy, 
between  the  ox  and  the  horse,  preferable  to 
the  latter,  inferior  to  the  former,  bui  so  well 
adapted  to  particular  services,  that  he  may  find 
a  proper  place  on  many  firms.  He  is  liable  to 
the  objection  which  weighs  most  against  the 
ox.  He  is  less  fitted  than  the  horse  for  road 
service. 

\'I.  A  more  manifest  error  in  the  husbandry 
of  the  older  se.tlemenis  is  that  of  keeping  too 
many  neat  cattle  on  the  farms.  As  a  farm 
should  not  be  cultivattd  farther  than  it  can  be 
continued  in  good  heart,  the  stock  of  cattle 
should  not  be  in  greater  number  than  the  re- 
sources of  food  will  keep  in  good  plight.  If  a 
poor  farm  be  unprofitable,  so  are  poor  cattle 
it  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  milch  cows. 
When  the  wholr.  of  the  food  given  them  is  ne- 
cessary to  support  a  lean  existence,  no  pan 
can  be  spared  for  the  milch  pail.  The  same 
food  given  to  the  proper  number,  will  not  only 
keep  them  in  a  thrifty  state,  but  enable  them 
to  supply  the  dairy.  Even  the  manure  from 
several  poor  cattle  is  worth  less  than  that  from 
a  single  fat  one.  The  remark  holds  equally 
good  wi  h  respect  to  the  hide. 

The  misjudged  practice  in  question,  is  another 
«fFect  of  inattention  to  the  clia.nge  of  circumstan- 
ces through  which  cur  country  has  passed. — 
Originally  the  forest  abounded  in  rich  herbage 
which  fed  a'.id  fatted,  without  expence,  all  the 
cattle  that  could  be  br.  uglit  through  the  winter 
into  the  spring.  It  was  natural,  at  that  time,  to 
keep  as  large  a  stuck  as  could  be  preserved 
through  the  winter.  For  a  long  time  past,  the 
forest  is  scarcely  any  where,  a  resource  for  more 
than  two  or  three  months,  and  in  many  places 
no  resource  at  all.  \  greater  difficulty  is  often 
felt  in  finding  summer,  than  winter  subsistence. 
And  yet,  where  no  inclosed  pasturage  is  provi 
ded  to  take  the  place  of  the  extinct  one  in  the 
forest,  the  habit,  founded  in  reasons  which  have 
entirely  ceased,  is  but  too  generally  retained. — 
The  same  number  of  cattle  is  aimed  at,  as  if  the 
forest  was  as  ready  to  receive  and  fatten  them 
now,  as  formerly.  The  size  and  appearance  of 
our  neat  cattle,  compared  with  those  for  which 
nature  or  gtod  husbandry  has  provided  sufficient 
food,  are  proofs  that  their  food  is  not  in  propor- 
tion to  their  number  ;  and  that,  where  the  fowl 
cannot  be  increased,  the  number  ought  to  be  re- 
duced. 

Vil.  Of  all  the  errors  in  our  rural  economy, 
none  isperhap.,  so  much  to  be  rtj'.retted,  because 
none  is  sn  difficult  to  be  repaired,  as  the  injudi- 
cious and  excessive  destruction  of  timber  and  fire 
wood.  It  seems  never  to  have  occurred  that  the 
fund  was  not  inexhaustable,  and  that  a  crop  of 
trees  could  not  be  raised  as  quickly  as  one  of 
wheat  o!  corn. 

Hi-rf  again,  we  are  presented  with  a  proof  of 
the  continuance  of  the  practice  for  which  the 
reasons  liavc  ccaiert.  When  our  ancestors  ai- 
rived,  they  found  the  trees  of  the  forest  the  great 


obstacle  to  their  sttilemeiit,  and  cultivation. — 
The  great  eftbrt  was  of  course  to  destroy  the 
trees.  It  would  seem  that  they  contracted  and 
transmitted  an  antiphathy  to  them  ;  for  the  trees 
were  not  even  spared  around  the  dwellings 
where  their  shade  would  have  been  a  comfort 
and  their  beauty  an  ornament  ;  and  it  is  of  late 
years  only,  that  these  advantages  have  been  at- 
tended to.  In  fact,  such  has  been  the  inconsi- 
derate and  indiscriminate  use  of  the  axe,  that 
this  country  is  beginning  to  feel  the  calamity  as 
much  as  some  of  the  old  countries  of  Eun^pe  ; — 
and  it  will  soon  be  forced  to  understand  the  dif 
ficulty  of  curing  it.  A  vast  proportion  of  the 
farms  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Blue  Kidge,  and 
some  even  on  the  other  side,  have  but  a  scanty 
fund  for  present  use,  and  are  without  a  fund  for 
permanent  use.  And  to  increa.se  the  evil,  the 
remnant  of  timber  and  fuel  on  many  farms,  ina 
dequate  as  it  is.  is  left  in  situations  remote  from 
the  dwelling,  and  incapable  of  being  divided  ac- 
cording to  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  into 
whii  h  all  the  large  farms  must  be  rapidly  forced 
Ijy  the  law  of  descendents,  the  impulses  of  par 
ental  affection,  and  other  causes. 

It  is  high  time  for  many  farmers,  even  in  this 
quarter,  and  still  more  so  in  the  countrv  below 
us,  to  take  this  subject  into  serious  consideration 
— Prudence  will  r,n  longer  delay  to  economize 
what  rpmains  of  wood  land  ;  to  foster  the  seconrl 
growths,  where  takine:  place  in  convenient  spots 
— and  to  commence,  when  necessary,  plantations 
of  the  trees  recommended  by  their  utility  anri 
quickness  of  growth. 

T  wish  T  could  more  satisfuctnrily  estimate  the 
proportion  of  wood  land  which  oupiht  to  belong  to 
pverv  farm,  as  a  permanent  fund  of  timber  for 
b\iilr'inir  and  repairing  houses  :  for  fj-nrps,  where 
live  or  stone  ones  may  not  have  been  introduced  ; 
for  wheel  carriages  an''  the  other  anparntns 
needed  on  farms.  Thp  estimate  is  the  more  dif- 
ficult, because  it  must  be  varied  tomanv  circnm- 
sf  mcps  :  particularly,  acconling  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil  and  the  kind  of  trees  at  once  suited  to 
it.  and  to  thp  uses  to  he  made  of  them. 

Estimating  the  crop  of  wood  yielded  bv  an  acre 
at  twenty  cords,  the  period  of  reproduction  at 
twenty  years,  and  the  aver  ge  number  of  cordis 
annually  consumed  at  a  fire  place  including  the 
culinary  consumption,  at  ten  cords;  everv  fire 
place  on  a  farm  will  require  ten  acres  fi>r  a  per- 
manent supply  of  fuel.  For  the  other  necessit-es 
of  the  tarm,  several  acres  more  ought  to  be  .ad- 
ded. 

An  estimate  in  a  very  sensible  publiration, 
entitled  "  The  New  England  Farmei-,"  nnkes 
seventeen  acres  necessary  for  a  fir?  place  The 
winters  there  are  longer,  and  the  climate  may  be 

less  favourable  to  the  quick   growth  of  trees. 

Hut  their  houses  are  generally  closer  than  with 
us  :  to  say  nothit-.g  of  a  mni-e  judicious  manage- 
ment than  can  be  enforced  on  most  of  our  farms. 

To  this  catalogue  of  errors  in  our  rui-al  econo- 
my, considerable  aSiit  is,  many,  I  fear  might  be 
added.  The  task  of  pointing  them  out,  I  glad'.y 
leave  to  others,  less  incapable  than  I  have  shewii 
myself  to  be,  by  the  very  impeifect  maimer  in 
which  I  have  performed  the  one  on  which  I  ven- 
tured. 


\Fram  the  .Imcrictm  Prnitical   Gar  Metier,  pub/is/ted  by 
Fielcint;  L^icaa,  jun. 


For  the  Month  of  September. 

IV all  and  Espalier  Treet. 

Where  there  aie  any  sirafj^linfr  branches  of  these 
trees,  train  them  in,  and  fasten  them  firmly  in  their 
places. 

The  early  kinds,  attached  to  the  walls  nf  the  forcinpf 
house,  should  towards  the  end  ot  this  month,  be  pru- 
ned and  trained  close  to  the  trellis,  that  their  buds 
may  be  prepared,  as  early  as  possible,  for  the  appli- 
cation of  the  artificial  heat. 

Giitheving  Fruit. 

Gather  apples  and  pears  when  they  are  perfectly 
ripe  on  a  dry  day — 

Prepare  for  planting'. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  month,  prepare  the  places 
n  which  fruit  trees  are  to  be  planted,  in  Octi  b^r  or 
Nov<  mber,  by  trenching  the  ground,  eighteen  inches 
leep,  adding  a  full  supply  of  well  rotted  manure. 
Straa'l/erries. 

There  are  si.t  princip^il  varieties  of  the  Fragaria,  or 
strawberry,  cultivated  in  gardens.  1.  Fragaria  Vir- 
ginianna,  common  wood,  or  scarlet  strawberry.  2. 
Haul  boy  strawberry.  3.  The  Chili  strawberry.  4. 
Alpina,  alpine  or  monthly  strawberry.  5.  F.  Ananas, 
or  pine  apple  strawberry.  6.  The  white  strav/berry. 
In  ihtr  cultivation  of  str.iwberries,  much  depends  on 
the  choice  of  plants,  for  if  they  are  taken  promiscuous- 
ly, without  care  in  selecting  them,  you  will  in  a  short 
time  have  all  male  plants.  The  Hantboy  strawberry, 
is  more  subject  to  this  than  any  of  the  other  kinds. 
The  plants  should  therefore  be  taken  from  the  most 
fruitful  ones,  and  the  runners  especially,  which  shoot 
from,  and  are  next  to  the  bearing  plants,  sbould  al- 
ways be  preferred.  Endeavour  therefore  to  make 
yourselves  acquainted  with  the  difl^erence  between  the 
male  and  female  paits  of  this  plant,  as  man)  of  the 
blossoms  abound  with  stamina,  or  male  orgaiis,  and 
have  but  few  styles,  or  female  organs;  ihese  male 
plants  of  course  ought  to  be  pulled  up  from  the  beds, 
by  this  means  you  may  select  the  best  for  your  new 
plantation.  The  plants  should  never  be  taken  from 
old  neglected  beds,  as  these  will  almost  always  fail 
to  produce  much  fruit. 

In  general,  this  plant  loves  a  strong  loamy  ground : 
which  should  be  somewhat  moist,  as  they  tlirive  best 
in  such  a  soil. 

When  the  weather  is  moist,  make  your  general  plan- 
tations of  straw  birries.  The  sets  of  younp  runners 
next  the  full  bearing  vines  should  be  taken  off  in  June, 
and  planted  in  nurseries,  for  this  purpose,  and  when 
transplanted  into  their  beds  for  fruiting,  the  roots 
should  be  trimmed  and  the  decayed  leaves  and  run- 
ners (if  there  be  any)  picked  off. 

The  ground  should  be  previously  well  manured  and 
dug,  then  laid  out  into  beds  of  three  and  a  half  feet 
wide  for  convenience,  with  alleys  of  fifteen  inches  be- 
tween. The  roots  are  to  be  planted  in  rows.  Close 
the  earth  about  each  root,  and  water  them  plentifully, 
when  finished. 

Keep  the  old  strawberry  beds  clean  from  weeds. 
Collecting  Ripe  Fruit. 

Such  apples  and  pears, as  have  attained  tofullm^tu.. 
rity,  must  be  gathered  in  a  dry  day,  wipe  them  well 
and  lay  them  carefully  by 

When  it  is  intended  to  plant  fruit  trees  in  October 
.ind  November,  the  ground  must  be  now  prepared,  as 
before  directed. 

General  Ohaervations. 

Take  every  opportuniij  with  the  hoe,  in  dry  weath- 
er, to  clean  out  all  the  weeds  from  the  .seed-bee's  and 
young  trees,  shrubs.  Sec  ,  hand-weed,  where  necessa- 
ry, continue  to  water  regulailv  all  the  plants  in  pots 
or  boxes,  slso  the  new  planted  flowers,  when  the 
weather  is  dry. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  begin  to  set 
in  pots  singly  the  young  ten<ler  plants,  which  were 
raised  from  seed  this  year;  place  them  in  the  shade 
for  abon'  three  weeks,  until  tliey  ar<  newly  rooted; 
after  which,  place  them  in  a  warm  exposure,  till  the 
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jppriuich  oltVosl,  wlif  n  they  must  be  removed  into  the 
j^reen-liouse. 

Knibnice  every  leisure  moment,  to  dip  and  prepare 
:dl  vacant  places,  in  wliicli  fruit  tree  stocks,  trees,  or 
shrubs  are  to  be  plunted  in  October  or  November. 
Itudding  or  Iiiociituling. 
Continue  to  inoculate  peaches,  nectarines,  and  al- 
iVionds. 

Untie  the  bandages  of  such  plants,  as  have  been 
budded  three  or  four  weeks, 

Propagating    Treet,    and  S/miie,   bi/  Ciittitigs  and 

Layers. 
Bejiin  in  the  last  week  of  this  month,  to  propagate 
goosberries,  currants,  honey  suckles,  and  several 
other  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  by  cuttings,  plant  them 
jn  shady  borders.  However,  this  is  better  done  in  Oc- 
tober; for  wood  imperfectly  ripened,  when  cut  off  and 
planted  in  this   month,  seldom  can  bear  the  heal  of 


by  taking  up  the  roots,  at  any  time  after  the  leaves 
decay,  separating  the  off-sets,  carefully  preserving 
the  crown  unhurt,  and  planting  them  in  good  g.irden 
earth,  covering  the  crown  about  two  niches  with  earth. 
If  planted  in  pots,  they  will  require  some  protection, 
and  but  little  water,  in  winter.  This  plant  has  a  beau- 
tiful appearance,  when  in  flower,  in  rooms  and  win- 
dows, as  well  as  in  borders  and  beds. 

So-w  Seeds  of  Buttons  Roots. 

The  seeds  of  hyacinths,  tulips,  and  other  bulbs,  may 
now  be  sown,  as  directed  in  last  month. 
liardtj  Annvah. 

Larkspurs  ;  persicaria,  adonis,  &c.  may  be  sown, 
ir  borders,  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  to  come  up 
early  in  the  spring,  in  the  places  where  they  are  to 
remain. 

Triimpl'int  Biennial  and  Perennial  Flo-mer  /tools. 

Tlie  varinus  kinds  of  Bienn';.i  and  Pi'rennial  seed 


the  sun  in  our  climates,  unless  it  is,  for  some  time  af-  lings  may  be  ph.nted  out,  the  latipr  end  of  this  month 


ter,  screened  therefrom. 

The  general  propagation  by  layers,  may  be  com- 
mencH  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month.  As  be 
fore  directed. 

Frtiit  Stones. 
Peach,  plum,  cherry  stones.  &c,  may  now  be  plant- 
ed, as  before  diifcted. 

Trimmincf  Pines  and  Firs. 
Where  pine.s,  firs,  and  other  n  sinous  trees,  require 
some  ..f 'hf;ir  br.anrhes  cut  off",  this  is  the  best  time  in 
the  year,  for  trimming  them,  as  they  are  not  so  apt  to 
weer  now,  as  in  the  spring,  and  their  wounds  will 
have  lime  to  heel  before  winter. 

Walnut  trees,  and  maples  should  also  be  trimmed 
at  this  season,  for  the  reasons  above  mentioned. 
General  Remarks. 
All  bed.i,  borders,  &.c  are  to  be  kept  clean  from 
weeds,  and  neatly  raked.  The  digging  of  vacant  beds, 
and  b<iuUrs,  to  be  aliened  to,  for  planting  bulbous 
roots,  and  the  biennial  and  perennial  fibrous  rooted 
flowers.     Collect  all  such  seed,  as  may  now  be  ripe. 

t'tejiare  now  at  all  leisure  hours,  the  different  b  ds, 
borders,  and  composts,  for  the  plantations  of  chuice 
tulifs,  hyacynths,  anemonies,  ranunculuses,  and  other 
flcwe;  roots,  which  are  to  be  set  out  next  month  ;  al 
so  for  ihe  flowering  shrubs,  that  no  business  may  be 
unnecessarily  hurried  or  slighted. 

Pinks  and  Carnations. 
The  layers  of  Pinks  and  Carnations,  as  well  as  the 
pipings,  which  are  well  rooted,  not  before  taken  f;om 
their  parent  stock,  may  now  be  separated,  and  plant- 
ed nut  in  DD's  or  borders. 

The  -tedling  pinks  and   carnations   may  now  be 
planted  out,  where  they  are  intended  to  remain  ;  take 
each  plant  up  with  a  ball  of  earth    and  give  it  some 
water,  after  setting  i'  i.i  the  ground. 
Cltrysanthemums. 
In  the  beginning  or  middle  of  the  month,  plant  cut- 
tings or  slips  of  .he  young  shoots,  five  or  s'S  inches 
long,  nf  some  of  the  best  double  sorts,  planting  seve- 
lal  together  in  large  pots,  to  be  protected  through  the 
Winter:  they  will  stiike  root,  and  form  proper  plants, 
Jctransplaiit  for  early  flowering  next  summer. 
Jluricitlas- 
The  Auricula  plants  require  ihe  same  attention,  as 
heretofore  directed    protected  from  the  mid-day  sun, 
fljt'deratelv  wa'ered,  &c.    Particular  care  must  be  ta- 
Ken  to  keep  both  the  seedliuKS,  and  ihe  other  auricu- 
la plaiiti,  fill   from  weeds  of  every  kind,  to  keep  the 
earth  in  which  they  are  planted,  in  a  moderate  state 
of  moisture  state  of  rnoisture,  that  the  plants  may 
grow  freely,  and  obtain  si  length  before  winter. 
Kununculas  JiconitifoHus. 
The  double  flowering  variety  of  the  aconite-leaved 
CTOwfom,  oi  fair  maid  of  franci,  is  greatly  esteemed 
for  the  delicate  t^auty  of  its  numen  us  flowers     It  is 
perfeciiy  hardy.     The  flowers  are  a  puie  white,  and' 
veiv  doubU  ;   the  root  is  perennial,  and  composed  of 
maiy  strong  flr»h\  fibres,  like  that  of  the  garden  ra- 
nir  ciilufl,  and  I'Cit  asiiig  in  the  sam-,   maurter. 

This  beauiifi;     plant  flowers  in  the  latter  end  of 
May,  and  beginniag  of  June,  and  may  be  propagated 


from  the  flcwer  nursery,  into  the  borders,  &c.  where 
tlK°y  are  I'esigned  to  bloom. 

Also  jilant  nut  double  catch  fly,  pinks,  London 
pride,  di-acocephalums,  sweet-william,  thrlfi,  scarlet 
lychnis,  double  rose  campion,  double  rocket,  and  ev. 
ery  other  kind  of  hardy  fibrous  rooted  perennials,  that 
are  past  bloom. 

Cut  down  decayed  stock  of  perennials,  and  if  they 
are  not    to    be  transplanted,  bring  some  well   rotted 
dung  to  the  borders,  and  dig  the  ground  about  them, 
wh  ch  will  refresh  and  stenglhen  their  roots. 
Planting-    ISulbout  Pools. 
Spring  crocuses,  snowdops,  fritillarias,  the  various 
kinds  of  Irises,   scarlet  martagons,  white  and  red  li- 
lies, crown  imperials,    (for  the  method  of  planting 
these  last,  .-;ee  directions  as  before  given)  as  well  as 
all  other  Hower  bulbs,  which  do  not  agree  with  being 
kept  long  out  of  'he  ground,  should  now  be  planted. 
Common   tulips,   hyacynths.  narcissus,  and  oiher 
hardy  spring  flowering  buibs  in  general,  may  now  be 
planted  in  borders,  &c.  in  small  clusters,  four  or  five 
n  a  place,  covering  the  roots  four  or  five  inches  deep 
with  light  loose  earth. 

Tuberous  rooted Jloiiiering  Plants. 
Poronias,  flag  irises,  winter  aconite.  Sic.  may  now 
be  propagated  by  slipping  their  roots. 
Hydrangia  Ihrtensis. 
The  garden  llydrangia,  abeautiful  flowering  plant, 
may  now  be  taken  out  of  the  old  pot,  its  slips  taken 
off,  and  all  replanted  again  in  pois,  and  protected  in 
the  gieen-house.or  other  shelter,  through  the  winter. 
Double  Daisies. 
S.  ime  of  the  choicest  of  these  modest  little  flowers, 
may  be  taken  up,  with  balls  of  earth  to  their  roots, 
planted  in  small  pots;  water  them  immediately,  and 
screen  i  hem  from  the  sun,  for  a  week  or  two,  after- 
wards place  them  in  a  warm  exposure  till  November. 
General  Observations. 
If  the  roof  lights  had,  in  the  course  of  the  summer, 
been  taki  n  off  any  of  the  hot  house  departments,  they 
should  be  re-placed  early  in  this  month,  and  all  the 
nood  and  glass  work  put  in  the  best  possibls  repair. 
fiive  a  complete  and  thorough  cleaning,  painting, 
and  whitewashing,  to  every  part  of  the  house  ;  and  if 
infested  with  insects,  fumigate  it  effectually.     Wash 
the  inside  entirely  with  a  very  strong  solution  of  cor- 
rosive sublimave,  clean  every  particle  of  old  bark  out 
of 'he  pots,  carry  it  off  to  a  considerable  distance,  and 
replace  ii  with  fresh  tan,  the  plants  remaining  in  this 
ile-partment,  while  this  is  Derformiiig,  should  be  tho- 
roughly washed  and  cleaned,  before  they  are  replaced. 
This  cleansing,  fumigating,  &.c.  will  destroy  most, 
if  not  all  the  lurking  insects,  which  have  taken  shelter 
in  different  parts  of  the  house. 

'I'aking  in  the  Plants. 
The  more  tender  kinds  of  house  exoticks,  which 
are  arranged  out  of  doors,  should  in  the  middle  states, 
be  taken  into  the  green  house,  about  the  tenth  of 
this  month,  and  the  others  successively,  so  that  the 
whole  collection  may  be  in  by  the  eighteenth  or  iwen- 
•icth,  or  a  few  days  earlier,  should  the  weather  hap- 
pen to  be  cold,  here  they  are  to  remain,  closing  the 


windows  at  night,  giving  them  ail  the  air  possible  in 
mild  days,  till  towards  the  end  of  the  month  or  soon- 
er, if  you  have  the  hot  house  ready  for  their  recep- 
tion. 

\\"hen  plants  are  placed  in  order  in  their  winter 
quaiters,  give  them  a  plenty  of  air  every  favourable 
tlay,  by  stitling  open  the  upright  glasses,  and  afso  the 
roof  Iigiils  if  necessary  ;  for  the  fresh  bottom  heat 
will  give  new  action  to  the  plants,  and  render  an  a- 
bnndance  of  air  highly  requisite  ;  observe,  however, 
to  close  the  lights  earlv  every  evening,  and  to  open 
them  as  early  in  the  niorn'-iig,  as  the  iheriuomcter 
rises  to  sixty  degre-ei^  FahrenKeit 

Snvvessitjn  Pines,  Cro~uns.  and  Snciers. 

The  crown-,  and  suckers,  "f  this  year's  prf>duction, 
may  be  placed  in  a  dung  ho  -'>ead,  and  managed  as 
directeel  for  cucumbers,  in  Ainiiaiy  When  the  oights 
begin  to  grow  co!d,  cover  the  glasses,  carefully  with 
mats,  and  be  verv  cautious  not  to  keep  your  liglits 
close,  in  sunny  days. 

Vour  succession  pines,  which  are  removed  into  the 
hot  house,  should  have  plenty  of  air  at  this  season, 
which,  witli  a  moderate  and  .steady  bottom  heat,  will 
keep  them  in  a  growing  and  prosperous  stale. 
Procuring  Fresh  Tar. 

Procure  a  quantity  of  t'resli  .an,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  new  beds,  in  the  next  month.  When  the  tan 
is  brought  hon.e,  it  will  be  proper  to  throw  it  up  in  a 
heap  to  drain  and  ferment,  for  ten  or  twelvedays,  be- 
fore  it  is  put  into  the  pits.  But  if  it  is  very  wet,  as 
is  ciimmoiily  the  case,  when  thrown  up  out  of  tlie  tan 
vats,  it  should  be  spread  thinly,  for  two  or  three  days, 
iha.  the  sun  and  air  .-nay  exhale  the  superabundant 
moisture,  fur  if  us;d  to')  wet,  it  would  be  a  lung  time 
before  it  would  a'jquire  a  snffiei  nt  degree  of  heat. 
Prepare  Compost. 

Prepare  the  compost  proper  for  pines,  as  before 
describ'd. 

, For  the  most  of  the  shrubs  an'l  herbaceous  plants 
of  the  hot  house,  prepare  equal  parts  of  good  hglit 
garden  earth,  and  mell  .w  surface  loam,  frnni  a  rich 
pasture  ground,  with  the  tuif ;  add  to  these  a  fourth 
of  very  well  rotted  hot-bed  dung  ;  let  the  whole  be 
duly  incorp'irated,  and  exposed  to  the  weather,  se- 
veral months,  before  it  is  used,  turning  the  heap  over 
every  four  or  five  weeks. 

FROM  THE  ALBANY   AUGUS. 


Treatise  on  Agriculture. 

SECTION    V. 

0/  Practical  ^ffricultu-  e  and  its  necessary  In- 
strument.!. 
[Continued  from  No.  22 — page  172.] 

We  begin  this  jiart  'if  out  suoject  with  a  few 
remarks  on  the  instruments  necessary  to  agri- 
culture, which  may  be  comprised  under  the 
well  known  names  of  the  plough,  the  harrow, 
the  roller,  the  threshing  machine  and  the  fan- 
ning mill. 

1st.  of  the  plough  : 

It  is  among  the  inscrutable  dispensations  of 
Providence,  ihat  the  arts  most  ubet'ul  to  man, 
have  been  of  later  discovery — of  slower 
growth,  and  of  !esi  marked  improvement,  than 
those  that  aimed  only  at  his  destruction.  At  a 
time,  when  the  phalanx  and  the  legion  were 
invented  and  perfected,  and  when  the  instru- 
ments they  employed  were  various  and  pow- 
erful, those  of  agriculture,  continued  to  be 
few,  and  simple,  and  inefficient. 

Of  the  Greek  plough,  we  know  nothing; 
and  the  general  disuse  of  that  described  by 
Virgil  Lind  HIiny,  furnishes  a  degree  of  evi- 
dence, that  experience  has  found  it  incompc: 
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\em  lo  ■.l^  i^l'jtc.it.  Witi.  <:vtii  ilie  boasii- 
lights  of  modern  knowlege,  scientific  men  iiit 
not  agicec!  upon  liie  loi  m  and  jjidpoilion,  iiioat 
propel'  for  this  iiistrument.  As  in  nthet  cases, 
so  in  this,  tl;ere  may  be  no  abstraci  /.!rftc!W7i; 
wliat  is  best  in  one  description  of  soil,  may  not 
be  so  in  another;  yet,  as  in  all  soils,  the  oflicc 
of  the  plough  is  the  same,  viz.  to  eavc  and 
ttir  I   'Vtr  (lit  eunli,  theie  cannot  but  be  son:e 


ferred,  :.nd  in  loose  friable  soils,  the  ncwi  i  lij': 
sit.*.     The  iron  mould  boards  have  i^rtat  ad 
vantages  over  the  \voodtn,  i>articularly  when 
they,  the  shear  and   the  soc,  form  one  piece, 
as  in  the  ploughs  of  Mr.  Cook. 

It  is  a  general  opinion,  that  a  heavy  ploiigl 
is  more  disadvantageous  than  a  light  one;  be- 
cause the  draft  of  the  former,  being  greater, 
will  be  more  fatiguing  to  the  cattle  ;  bur  the 


definite   shape  and   proportions,  better  fitted^ experinients  ot  the  agricultural  society  in  Lon 


for  these  purposes,  and  at  the  same  time  less 
susceptible  of  resistance,  ihan  any  other. 

This  beau  ideal,  this  stipposilnous  excel- 
lence, in  the  inechanisn.  of  a  )  lough,  has  been 
the  object  of  great  national,  as  well  as  indivi- 
dual research.  n  Great  Britain,  high  prizes 
have  been  established  for  its  attainment;  and 
in  France,  under  the  ministry  of  Chajital 
10,000  francs,  or  fc|2000  were  oficred  for  this 
object,  by  the  agricultural  society  t.f  Seine. 
In  both  countries,  the  subject  has  enip!o)ed 
many  able  pens  .  those  of  lord  Kainis,  of  Mr. 
Young,  of  Mr.  Arburlhnot,  of  lord  Somerville, 
and  of  Messie\irs  Duhamel,  C  hateauvieux, 
Bose,  Guillaume,  Sec.  It  is  not  for  us  there- 
fore, to  do  more  than  assem.ble  and  present 
such  rules  for  the  construction  if  this  iiistru- 
ment,  as  have  almost  attained  the  authority  of 
maxims. 

1  I  The  t'eiin:,  or  that  part  of  the  plough 
which  carries  the  coulter,  and  furnishes  the 
point  of  draft,  should  be  as  near  that  of  resist- 
ance as  possible;  because  these  are  approach 
ed,  the  less  is  the  moving  power  required 
Even  the  shape  o(  the  beam  is  not  a  matter  of 
indifference.  In  the  old  ploughs,  it  was  gene- 
rally straight,  but  a  small  curve  is  now  pre- 
ferred because  it  has  the  effect  of  strengthen- 
ing the  coulter,  by  shortening  it. 

2d.  The  iu'tt'  olthe  plough,  is  the  plain  on 
which  it  moves.  his  should  be  concave,  be 
cause  that  form  offers  fewer  points  of  fnciion, 
and,  of  course,  less  resistance.  Between  the 
beam  and  the  head,  is  an  angle,  on  which  de- 
pends the  principal  office  ol  the  plough  ;  the 
making,  at  will,  a  deep  or  shallow  furrow  If 
you  wish  a  deep  furiow,  diminish  the  angle, 
and  vice  versa  :  but  this  angle  should,  in  no 
case,  exceed  from  18  to  2  4  degrees. 

The  resistance  made  to  the  plough  being 
produced  less  by  the  weight  of  the  earth,  than 
by  the  cohesion  of  its  parts,  it  is  evident,  that 
the  head  should  be  shod  with  iron,  and  ren- 
dered as  smooth  as  possible  I  his  remark  ap- 
plies equally  to  the  soc  and  lo  the  mould  board 
3  /  The  «jr  in  its  widest  pa  t,  should  be  lar- 
ger than  the  head.  It  has  different  shapes  in 
diflerent  countries.  In  some  they  give  it  that 
of  an  isosceles  trianirle;  in  others,  that  of  the 
head  of  a  lance  :  in  Biscay,  a  crescent;  and  in 
Poland,  a  two  pronged  fork.  But,  whatever 
be  its  shape,  it  should  be  well  pointed  and  po- 
lished-—enter  the  earth  with  facility,  and  cut 
it  easily. 

4'/i.  To  the  vTjnld  bonrri,  some  workmen 
give  the  shape  of  a  prismatic  wedge:  others 
make  the  upper  part  convex,  and  the  lower 
coniave;  while  many  make  it  entirely  flat  In 
slifl'  soils,  the  semi  cycloid  is  the  form  to  be  pre-| 


don,  est  blis'.  a  contrary  doctrine,  and  show, 
tliEt  in  liglit  grounds,  the  labour  is  more  easi- 
ly and  better  perlorn:ied,  with  a  heavy,  than 
with  a  light  plough. 

5  7i  ■)  he  C'liir  is  a  species  of  knife  inserted 
in  the  beam,  and  so  placed  before  the  soc,  as 
to  cut  the  sod.  It  is  susceptible  of  being  raised 
or  depressed  at  will. 

fti/>  The  handles  of  the  plough,  ought  to 
be  madeof  some  kind  of  heavy  wood,  that  they 
may  operate  as  a  counter  weight  to  the  head, 
the  soc  and  the  mould-board 

To  these  remarks  we  subjoin  two  sets  of  ex- 
periments, nade  with  the  most  approved 
French  and  English  ploughs — that  of  Guil- 
laume, and  Small's  FbiJuximfil'jiigh  im/.rovio', 
w  hich  furnishes  a  nieans  of  comjjarison  be- 
tween the  best  plough  of  Europe  and  those  of 
this  country. 

The  resistance  (stated  in  these  tables)  was 
measured  and  ascertained  by  a  dijnanomfin ,  a 
machine,  indispensible  to  those  who  would 
make  correct  observations  on  the  re  ative  ad- 
vantages of  different  ploughs. 


7'he  English  plovgh. 

Kesistance  in  pounds. 

ist  experiment     360 


2d 

do. 

380 

3d 

do. 

480 

4th 

do. 

450 

5th 

do. 

400 

6th 

do. 

400 

7di 

do. 

420 

8th 

do. 

386 

yih 

do. 

440 

77i(?  French  pAov^h. 
IttsisTance  in  [loiir.ds. 
1st  experiment     200 
2d       do.  J40 

3d       do.  200 

4th     do.  220 

3th     do.  220 

Divided  by  5)    1080 

Average,  216 

Divided  by  9)  3-26 

Average,     414 
II.    The  harrow.  This  is  of  different  kinds — 
the  triangular  and  the  square    the  single  and 
the  double.     But  of  whatever  form,  its  uses 
are  the  same;  to  smooth  the  field  atter  plough- 
ing, to  break  and  pulverize  the  clods  and  to 
cover  the  seed. —    hese  uses,  sufficiently  indi- 
cate the  propriety  of  employing  two    in  sue 
cession;  one  of  heavy  frame    with  few  and 
long  teeth,  like  the  Scotch  brake;    the  other, 
of  lighter  construction,  with  more  and  shorter 
teeth    Our  own  experience  leads  us  to  believe 
that  the  common  harrow  covers  the  seed  too 
much,  because  small  seeds  will  not   vegetate 
at  a  depth  greater  than  three  inches. 

HI.  I'lie  toll,!,  is  a  cylinder  of  heavy  wood, 
turning  on  gudgeons,  or  an  axle,  and  placed 
ill  a  frame,  to  which  is  attached  a  shaft;  it  is 
ofdillerent  dimensions,  but  need  not  exceed 
that  which  may  be  drawn  by  one,  or  at  most 
by  two  oxen      This  instrument  is  indispensi 


in  ours.  Its  offices  are  three-fold — to  rentier 
loose  soils  more  compact;  to  break  the  clotl 
on  stiff' ones,  and  on  both,  to  comjiress  the 
earth  (after  seeding)  so  that  it  be  every  where 
brought  in  contact  with  the  grain.  It  is  also 
usefully  employed  in  reinstating  the  roots  of 
meadow  grasses,  loosened  and  raised  by  the 
alternate  freezing  and  thawing  of  the  ground, 
anil  with  a  similar  view,  may  be  passed  over 
winter  crops  early  in  the  spring. 

Its  clod  breaking  and  pulverizing  property 
is  much  increased,  by  suirounding  the  roller 
with  narrow  bands  of  iron,  two  inches  broad, 
three  inches  thick,  and  six  inches  asunder;  or 
by  studding  it  with  iron  points,  resembling 
harrow  teeth,  and  projecting  three  or  four 
inches. 

W.  The  thrcihing  ir.achine  is  of  English  in- 
vention, and  may  be  well  enough  adapted  to 
the  taste  and  circumstances,  of  rich  amateurs, 
but  not  at  all  to  those  of  farmers  in  general. 
Our  objections  to  it  arc  three, — the  first  cost, 
which  is  great,  the  quantum  of  moving  power 
employed,  which  is  equal  to  that  of  six  horses, 
anti  the  number  of  hands  recpiired  to  attend  it, 
which  is  not  less  than  four.  We  have  seen, 
in  France,  a  machine  for  the  same  purpose, 
but  of  much  simpler  structure — called  the 
"  roulf-au  de  df./:i,ji:er,"  which  is  only  a  Jluted 
rylirider,  yet  simple  and  cheap  as  this  was,  it 
could  not  maintain  itself  against  the  more  an- 
cient instruments — the  flail  and  the  horse. 
Still  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  new  experiments 
may  succeed  better  and  abridge  the  manual 
labour  usually  given  to  this  branch  of  hus- 
bandry, and,  that  the  mechanical  genius  of  our 
own  country  (which  is  not  inferior  to  that  of 
auy  otherj  may  be  the  first  to  combine  /iciver 
and    lie  , /miss  in  this  machine. 

This  hope  is  probably  sut,gcstedby  thede- 
scrijition  of  a  new  invented  threshing  machine,, 
now  before  me,  and  which  may  be  permitted 
to  transcribe   from  the  letter  of  the  inventor. 
•'  The  machine  1  have  built,  is  three  feet  wide. 
One     orse  will    thresh,    with   much  ease,    as 
much  wheat  as   can  be  laid  on  it  by  one  man, 
(the  straw  to  be  taken  away  by  another,)  say, 
from,/;/  ■   to  one  hinnlrcJ  biinhil-  in  a  i.i.!,,  and 
the  saving  of  grain  will  pay  for  the  labour;  for, 
I  think,  that  with  good  attendance,  not  a  par- 
ticle of  grain  can  escape  with  the  straw.   The 
expense  of  the  machine  will  be  from  f.Ju  to 
'  1  •«.';'  d<  III-  «,exclus've  of  the  moving  power, 
which  is  a  wheel,  about  ten  feet  in  diameter, 
on  an  upright  shaft,  to  which  a  lever  is  fixed 
to  hitch  the  horse.     Into   this  main  wheel,  a 
small  one  should  be  made  to  work,  about  two 
feet  d  ametcr  on  a  shaft  carrying  a  drum   four 
feet   wide.     With  this  simple   gearing,   and 
drawn  by  a  horse  that  walks  well,  thi   machine 
will  give  about  eighteen  hundred  strokes  in  a 
minute,  and  if  fully  attended, will,  without  hard 
labour   for  the  horse,    thresh  a   bunhrl  tvry 
three  or  four  iiiiiuites.     It  stands  in  my  barn, 
and  may  be  seen  and  examined  by  any  one."* 
V.    The  Fannnig  Mil :   Other  things  being 
equal,  the  cleanest  wheat  is  most  easily  pre- 


ble  in   good  husbandry,  yet  is  rarely  used  in  served,  and  on  manufacture,  gives  the  bcs* 
'  bee  Arbutbnol  on  ploughs.  |  ♦   Mr.  L.  M'Keen,  I'oughkeepsie. 
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"our  and  in  the  largest  quantity.  Tlicse  con- 
siderations Oder  inducement  cnougli  for  the 
employment  of  this  machine,  which,  however, 
besides  doing  its  business  well,  saves  a  great 
deal  of  time.  It  is  too  well  known  to  require 
description. 


The  true  ihc'jrij  bf  making  and  hanging  gates' 

exenifilijied  by    Thomas  A'.    Parker,  M.   jl- 

London,— \  80 i. 

AH  those  who  have  travelled  through  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  must  liuve  been  disjrusted  with  the  great 
number  of  heavy,  ill  constructed,  and  unwieldy  Gates, 
which  arrest  tlie  traveller  and  obstruct  his  progress 
at  every  half  mile. 

The  more  numerous  divisions  of  real  estates,  and 
the  increasing  scarcity  of  timber,  for  fencing,  must 
add  to  the  present  number  of  gates,  which  now  pro- 
bably average  one  for  every  fifty  .^cres  of  arable 
land.  The  reader,  therefore,  who  might  otherwise 
regard  it  as  an  odd  subject  for  remark,  will  at  once 
see  how  far  the  true  principles  and  economy  of  Gate 
viuki?!^  is  worthy  of  elucidation  in  a  journal  like  this, 
the  main  object  of  which  is  to  suggest  the  best  means 
of  performing  every  agricultural  operation,  and  to 
point  out  whatever  may  have  a  tendency  to  promote 
the  saving  of  lime,  labour  and  materials. 

We  find  the  subject  treated  very  fully  and  clearly, 
in  an  KSSAY  ON  THK  CONSTKUCTION,  HANG- 
ING ,\ND  FASTENING  OF  GATES,  exemplified  in 
six  quarto  Plates — by  Thomns  .'V  Partei — printed  in 
London,  in  1804 — from  which  we  here  extract  what 
appears  most  particularly  applicable  to  the  common 
swing  gates  used  in  our  country. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  construct  any  thing  with 
motf  entire  disregard  to  the  science  of  the  thing,  than 
tlir  gates  which  we  usually  meet  with,  without  any 
rational  proportion  in  the  weight  of  their  several  parts, 
and  wiiliout  any  rule  whatever  for  hanging  them 
We  generally  find  them  dragging  on  the  ground  two 
or  thres  feet  before  they  strike  the  post,  or  falling 
against  it  with  such  vioK  nee,  as  to  shatter  every  joint 
in  a  few  months;  the  farmer,  not  dreaming  that  all 
its  movements  may  be  adjusted  with  perfect  accura- 
cy and  minuteness,  by  the  regulation  of  the  hooks  and 
thimbles,  and  that  the  d.ft'erence  of  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  the  length  of  the  one  or  the  other,  makes  an 
immense  difference  in  the  fill  of  the  gate;  and  of 
course  in  its  efficacy  and  durability,  and  consequent- 
ly in  the  security  of  his  crops,  and  the  saving  of  his 
own  time  and  li.bour.  In  other  words,  his  money  and 
his  reputation  as  a  farmer. 


rfg.3[iv 
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fiG.  XIV — Is  the  upper  thimble  adapted  for  a  gate 
opening  one  way  ;  with  an  iron  strap  which  is  to  fast 
en  with  screws  along  the  top  of  the  gate,  >  ither  \h 
foot  long  only,  and  furnished  with  a  staple  at  the 
small  end  as  at  D.  or  made  to  extend  the  whole  length 
of  the  gate,  and  finish  with  a  round  screw  nut  let  in- 
to the  fore  part  of  the  head  of  the  gate,  as  at  fig. 
xviii  ;  the  thimble  being  bent  |  of  an  inch  bearing 
towards  the  hanging  post.  I)  represents  the  usual 
method  of  attaching  the  upper  thimble  to  a  short  strap 
to  be  fastened  on  the  top  rail  of  the  gate,  with  nails 
or  screws  and  bent  upwards  at  the  small  end  to  catch 
under  a  staple  :  this  strap  answers  very  well  for  an 
ordinary  gate,  and  strengthens  the  mortise  at  the  heel 
but  that  at  the  head  of  ihe  gate  is  very  little  assisted 
by  this  short  strap  at  the  heel. 

FIG  XV — Is  the  lower  thimble  of  a  gate  propor- 
tioned to  the  upper  thimble,  fg.  xiv.  as  1 J  inch  is  to 
3  inches,  in  regard  to  the  distance  between  their  cen- 
tres and  shoulders  respectively.  These  thimbles  are 
adapted  for  a  gate  whose  hinges  are  40  inches  asun- 
der J  and  as 40  is  to  li,  the  difterenee  in  this  instance, 
so  should  be  any  other  distance  from  hinge  to  hinge 
to  the  proportionate  diflTeu  nee  or  extra  length  of  the 
lower  thimble;  and  the  greater  the  extra  length 
might  be  made,  over  and  above  such  proportion,  the 
greater  must  become  the  velocity  of  the  gate's  fall, 
or  tendency  towards  the  line  of  nst,  until  its  course 
s  arrested  by  the  fasteningpost  1-16  part  of  the  circle, 
or  22  deg.  30  min.  short  of  the  line  of  rest.  The  low- 
er thimble  is  let  intothe  gate  by  a  screw  of  equal  sub- 
tancc  throughout  lis  length,  or  not  tapered,  in  order 
that  the  adjustment  of  the  thimbles,  as  to  the  velo- 
Incity  of  the  gale's  fall,  may  be  regulated  to  so  great 
a  nicety  as  half  a  turn  of  the  screw  :  .ind  the  thimble 
may  either  be  let  into  the  heel  of  the  gate,  oi-  length- 
ened out  by  a  washer,  as  occasion  shall  require.  The 
position  of  the  thimbles,  in  respect  to  each  other, 
must  be  favoured  also  the  lower  ihlmble,  being  pla 
ced  3^  of  an  inch  out  of  the  middle  of  the  heel  of  the 
gate,  in  the  contiary  diiection  of  the  upper  thimble, 
the  whole  difllrence,  as  to  the  distances  of  the  two 
thimbles  from  the  hanging-post,  will  be  I  of  an  inch 
and  their  vertical  plane,  which  is  the  same  as  that  of 
ihe  lines  of  rest  and  equilibrium,  will  form  an  anglc- 
ilh  the  line  of  fastening  of  22  deg  jO  min.  or  1-15  part 
ofa circle:  this  adjustment,  in  effect,  adds  l-12tli  of 
m  inch  to  the  extra  length  of  the  lower  thimble,  so 
that  by  a  plumb-line,  it  wiil  be  found  (when  the  gai 
is  hung  upright,  as  it  always  ought  to  be)  that  the 
actual  extra  length  of  the  lower  thimble,  or  horizon 
tal  distance  of  the  two  centres  fiom  each  oilier,  will  I 
be  !i-f-l  1-1:='-,  inch. 

FIG.  XVI — Uepresents  the  side  view  of  fig.  xiv. 
FIG-  XVII — Gives  the  side  view  of  fig.  xv. 
riG.  xviii— Is  a  complete  grtte  for  opening  one 
way,  and  constructed  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  shall 
not  sink  al  the  head,  as  ordinary  gates  are  apt  to  do 
I'he  bars  are  let  intollie  middle  parts  of  the  hi- ad  and 
heel,  and  the  braces  are  tapt-red  for  finishing  upon  a 
Irvel  surface  with  the  heel,  lieaci,  and  rail,  as  is  evi- 
. lent,  in  the  following  di;  eciins  lor  the  iuwiiigoulol 
.he  limber,  which  should  be  kind  oak,  not  loo  toui^h, 
..nd  entirely  free  from  sap. 

The  waste  in  planing  and  finishing  a  gate  may  b 
allowed  for,  or  not,  as  the  gate  is  desired  to  be  a  lit- 
tle more  or  less  strong:  but  when  the  timber  is  good, 
it 


nio  a  gate,  that  no  allowance  need  b=  made  for  wa<le  j 
or,  at  all  events,  if  the  sawyer  attends  lo  the  dimen- 
sions recommended,  the  gale  will  be  quite  strong 
enough  for  its  size. 

Directions  for  sawing  the  Timber  for  the   Gate< 


tIG      XVIII. 

Greatest     Tapered        Solid 
thickness,  to  the  head,  contents. 
in.  by  in.         in.  by  in.     cubic  in. 

3i =  832 

2i =  325 

2i =   972 

2i =  uirj 

n         2i  1     =  42ri 

3i   ^*         V  250 
3   U        j 
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/■ 
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4  4. 

H 
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4  4 

.2A 

Rail    .  . 

9  0 

.3J 

5  Bars  \ 
each  3 

9  0. 

3i 

Uia.gon  >  g  g 
Brace,  5  ^  ^ 

..3J 

Larger  -\ 

> 

upright  J 

.     2 

8 

Brace     I 

\ 

Smaller  do.  2  8 

4224 

whicK  win  be  found  to  form  a  well-proportioned  gate, 
the  whole  of  the  eight  parts  of  the  head  presenting  to 
the  eye  23  inches  ;  and  seven  out  of  the  eight  parts  at 
the  heel,  that  is,  all  excepting  the  heel  itself,  present 
inches.  Us  solid  contents  of  timber  is  4224  cubic 
inches  =  2  feet  5^  inches,  or  nearly  2i  cubic  feet. 

The  diagonal  brace  is  fitted  into  the  heel  by  a  strong 
butment,  even  with  the  lowest  bar,  and  its  smaller 
end  meets  the  upper  angle  at  the  head,  and  is  con- 
fined laterally  by  two  upright  braces  ;  which  would 
keep  up  the  rail,  providi  d  the  head  were  not  pushed 
forward;  and  that  is  prevented  by  an  iron  strap  of 
eqiial  length  to  the  gate  being  attached  to,  or  forming 
a  part  of  the  upper  thimble  in  the  first  instance,  where 
it  holds  the  heel  of  the  gate  by  the  shoulder  of  the 
thimble;  it  is  afterwards  screwed  to  the  rail  at  proper 
distances;  and,  lastly,  secures  the  whole  work  toge- 
ther by  a  screw  nut,  rounded  and  let  into  the  front  of 
the  gate's  head.*  By  this  arrangement,  the  gate  is 
in  f  ict  suspended  by  an  iron  strap  and  rail,  instead  of 
the  heel,  which  assists  greatly  in  preventing  any  strain 
upon  the  mortises  by  the  gate's  own  weight  or  other- 
wise. I  cannot  imagine  a  gate  of  a  more  durable  con- 
struction, and  it  seems  partlculaily  well  calculated 
for  road-gales.  The  fastening  is  remnrkably  easy  for 
a  horseman  to  open,  a  id  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  be  opened  by  cattle  :  the  upright  wire  of  the  latch 
is  furnished  with  a  gui'.rd,  and  the  mortise  of  the 
head  of  the  gate  through  which  the  latch  passes  is 
finished  with  sheet-iron  escutcheons,  like  those  at  A', 
the  fastening  being  completed  with  the  catch  .W,  hav- 
ing a  button  in  the  pl.ice  of  the  ring,  ./reprtsen's  a 
cast  iron  latch  which  has  been  proved  extremely  well 
lor  the  drop  ca:clies.  I  rode  a  horse  that  was  very 
powerful  and  impttuous  several  times  against  a  gale 
fastened  with  this  cast  metal  catch  ;  which  was  giv- 
ing the  catch  as  haul  a  trial  as  could  be  desired  ;  and 
1  am  confident  that   the  gale  must   have  given  way 

*  The  iron  strap  is  .ibotit  an  inch  by  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  substance,  for  one  half  of  its  length,  when  it  is 
tapered  towards  the  head  of  the  gate.  At  the  end 
carest  to  the  thimble,  it  is  made  stronger  for  a  few 
inches;  and  close  to  the  shoulder  of  the  thimble,  it 
should  be  about  an  half  inch  square:  the  edges  are 
chamfered  off,  and  the  whole  appears  to  be  gi  .j.dii.\lly 
lapcred  from  the  heel  to  the  head  of  the  gate,  widen- 
ing a  little  round  the  hole  whicli  is  left  for  the  up- 
rit;lit  p.irt  of  the  laich  adjoining  to  the  handle. 

In  tiie  preceding  edition  of  this  pamphlet,  I  ac- 
knowledge m)self  indebted  to  an  ingenious  mechanic 
lor  this  pattern  of  a  gate,  with  regard  lo  the  comri- 
vauce  of  the  braces  and  iron  strap  for  upholding  the 
rail;  and  since  tills  |)lan  of  constructing  a  gate  is  be- 
comr  so  de.e'  vediy  tpproved  of,  it  may  be  proper  for 
e  to  add,  that  I  i^ceived  i'.  from  Mr.  John  Baddely 


I3  reduced  so  little  by  being  planed,  and  finished, of  Brighton,  near  Wolverhampton, 
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8001  rr  i.harfllie  U«lcb.  Tliis  lulcli  v.-tiRli?  iiboul  C  !hs., 
anil  iS  woiih  7}  d.  exclusive  of  Uie  siitet  iron  cscu'.- 
clieoiis. 

It  it  were  w  ished  to  make  a  lirj^er  pate  of  this  put- 
tern  ;  Ifi  the  aboie  column  of  lengths  be  alttrid  ac- 
cordingly ;  but  ilie  cuiumn  ol'jirf.'.tebi  tl.icknoss,  ami 
that  ot  tiie  sizes  to  which  the  pa:  is  are  to  be  tapered, 
max  rtmaiii  as  lliey  art:  supposing  the  j;aie  i-s  to  \ki 
9i  or  10  feet  long,  instf  ad  of  9  fti-t,  tiicn  add  about 
half  01  « iiat  the  length  of  the  tjate  is  increased  to  tlie 
lenyllis  i-f  llie  bead  and  heel,  with  as  much  as  is 
wanting  10  the  braces,  and  the  gate  «iU  be  in  a  good 
form,  the  rails  and  bars  being  of  course  cut  out  to  tbe 
new  length. 

All  toad  gaif-s  and  gale-posts  should  be  painted 
whiu;,  otherwise  tliey  will  be  frequently  broken  in 
dai  k  nights  by  horses  and  carriai^es  being  run  against 
them. 

li  appears  by  calculalatlon,  that  the  contents  of 
solid  timber  in  the  gate,  tig.  xviii,  and  the  quanti- 
ty el  sawing(which  is  the  superficies  of  its  parts  mea- 
sured separately,)  are  exactly 

Solid  contents.  Sawing. 

I'ecl.     In.  Feet.     In- 

2        5J  31       lis 

Allowance  must  be  made  for  waste  of  timber  by  ev. 
ery  cut  of  the  saw,  which  is  equal  to  the  quanliiy  of 
saw  du.ii;  and  ihe  nicusuve  of  sawyer's  work  in  a  gate 
depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  size  of  the  lin^ber,  and 
how  fa:  the  slabs  aiil  other  pieces  which  are  unfit  for 
gate-   may  b<  convertible  to  diffi  rtnt  purposes*. 

W  iien  the  hinf;es  of  gates  are  mole  or  less  tlian  40 
inches  asundf  r,  the  new  pc•.■^lllon  of  the  hooks  may  be 
found  by  the  fjl!owing  '1  ABLK 


proportioned  to  tin  horizontal  distance  ol  the  lines 
falling  from  the  hook.i,  for  as  40 ;  1:1  :  :  32  :  1.  ^c 
and  the  intermediate  numbers  are  nearly  enough  cal- 
ciilatid,  but  as  40  t  If  :  :  41  :  1,  and  a  further  frac- 
tion, 4'.;  to  a  stiil  greater  sum,  but  not  amounting  to 
1-12  inch  dift'ertnce  till  the  distance  of  the  hinges  be- 
ciimes  4.J  inches  :  and  the  same  will  apply  to  other 
parts  of  the  table. 

rhe  accuracy  of  these  calculations  maybe  tried  in 
va'Ioiis  wajs:  suppose  a  gate  to  be  110  inches  long, 
and  thai  it  is  intended  to  rise  at  the  head  6  7-R  inches, 
in  lis  semicircular  course  from  the  line  of  rest  to  the 
line  of  equilibriun:,  then  as  the  tent^th  uf  the  gate  is  to 
Ihe  distance  bet-ween  the  two  hinges,  so  will  be  6  7-8  in- 
ches to  dtiuble  the  horizontal  distance  of  two  perpenUi- 
cntav  hnesy  one  falliiig  from  each  of  the  hoohs. 

Take  any  other  distance  of  the  hinges  from  each 
other,  and  the  required  extra  length  of  the  lower 
thimble  may  be  found,  by  placing  the  numbers  110 
and  6  7  8  as  the  first  and  second  terms  of  a  rule  of 
three  proportion,  and  the  new  distance  of  the  hinges 
must  be  the  third  term  ,  the  answer  divided  by  two 
will  be  the  sought  for  horizontal  distance  of  the  two 
perpendicular  lines  falling  from  the  hooks;  and  as 
the  extra  length  of  the  Kiwer  thimble  should  always 
be  the  same  as  the  horizontal  distance  of  the  perpen- 
dicular lines  falling  from  the  hooks  [adding  the  loss 
in  hanging  the  gate]  the  answer  for  the  one  is  the 
measure  for  the  other. 


Those  numbers  denoting  the   distance  of  the  hingt 
which    are  marked  with  an  asterisk,  are  precisely 

•  In  making  accurate  calculations,  it  is  as  vrell  to 
give  the  precise  amount  as  to  omit  the  fractions,  but 
to  measure  the  bulk  and  superficies  of  the  pans  of 
this  gate,  tapered  as  tliey  are,  is  rather  tedious  and 
troublesome  ;  I  trust  and  believe,  however,  that  1 
have  drawn  correct  conclusions,  and  since  many  gen- 
tlemen are  apt  to  neglect  their  gates  as  well  as  uUier 
rep:dis  and  improvements,  for  want  of  properly  un- 
derstanding the  n.  ture  and  extent  of  the  work  re- 
quired, I  hope  that,  in  the  attempt  to  remove  such 
obstacles,  as  to  ibis  subject,  1  shall  not  be  ihoii'^iii 
to  have  misapplied  ei-  her  my  own  time,  or  trespassed 
unnecessarily  upon  that  of  my  readers. 


For  the  jlmerican  Far  met. 

Agricultural  Chemistry. 

Ab.   /. 

The  great  Linnaeus  has  almost  given  animal  life  to 
vegetables,  by  his  wonderful  system  of  classification, 
and  the  eccentric  Dai  win,  would  fain  give  them  pas- 
sions like  human  nature;  but  it  has  been  reserved 
for  modern  Chemistry  to  discover,  that  vegetables 
possess  a  most  refined  taste,  a  wonderful  discrimi- 

tion  in  the  selection,  and  the  most  active  chemical 
powers  in  the  preparation  of  their  food.  It  is  in  vain 
to  search  for  any  single  article  as  the  "food  of  plants" 
— their  tastes  are  as  various  as  the  taste  of  man — 
they  invariably  seek  for  those  things  which  they  like 
best,  and  if  they  cannot  find  them,  they  will  take 
what  I  hey  can  get.  Indian  Corn  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  is  like  swine  in  the  animal ;  it  feeds  indis 
criminatcly  and  voraciously  on  all  the  food  it  can 
procure,  and  its  growth  and  product  is  in  proportion 
— while  the  more  delicate  mint  is  satisfied  with  wa 
ter  alone,  from  which  it  extracts  its  small  portion  of 
food.  'Ihe  seed  of  a  vegetable  may  be  considered  the 
the  magazine  or  granary  in  which  is  contained  the 
germ  of  the  future  plant,  and  a  requisite  supply  of 
food  to  sup()ort  it.  In  establishing  itself  in 'he  earth 
the  germ  in  many  com/iaratit'elt/  Itir^e  seeds,  is  so 
small,  as  to  escape  tlie  power  of  the  naked  eye. — 
What  then  is  the  vision  of  man,  when  compared  witl 
that  power  which  creates  in  an  invisible  seed,  an  em- 
biyon  plant,  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  perhaps  an  hun 
dred  times  smaller  than  the  seed  itself!  The  graii 
preserves  and  defends  the  germ  from  injury  unti 
placed  in  its  proper  sphere  of  action.  The  earth  tliei 
furnishes  fiioil  to  it,  by  its  power  of  absorption,  which 
it  naturally  exacts  as  soon  as  it  comes  i;i  contact  vvitli 
moisture.  When  it  has  taken  in  a  surticien;  quantity 
of  water,  the  germ  commences  its  operations  by  de 
composing  a  part  and  appropriating  to  itself  the 
oxygen,  it  gains  strengtii  and  bursts  its  cell — it  now 
finds  itself  in  the  presence  of  earth  and  air.'  It  puts 
forth  its  fibrous  roots  in  quest  of  more  substantial 
food  among  the  mineral  and  saline  solutions  in  the 


*  It  is  usual  to  consider  the  presence  of  the  air  as 
above  the  esrlh,  but  tillage  extends  it  beneath  the 
surface  from  1  to  12  inches;  hence  the  diftcrence  i,i 
the  feiulity  of  tile  same  earth,  cultivated  and  uncii!- 
ti'.ated  ;  the  presence  of  the  atmosphere  being  reqiii 
site  for  vegetation  as  soon  as  the  germ  bursts  the 
seed. 


earth,  and  separates,  with  unerring  fidclii),  those 
which  are  required  lor  the  formation  of  the  idant  : 
in  the  mean  time  its  head  rises  towards  the  heavens, 
and  bursts  the  su!  face  of  the  earth  ;  the  voluntary  ex- 
pansion of  its  leaves  seems  to  ofler  praise  to  its  crea- 
tor; the  sun  stamps  upon  it  his  brilliant  colours,  and 
gives  the  Hower  its  beauty  ;  by  his  heat,  the  plant 
prepares  its  oils,  gums  and  balsams  ;  and  in  return, 
gives  to  the  light  its  oxygen  (which,  for  ought  we 
know,  may  be  the  support  of  the  sun.)  The  winds 
iigllate  the  plant,  and  often  threaten  to  carry  away 
li.e  beautiful  superstructure  ;  while  its  motions  indi- 
cate to  the  root  below,  that  it  is  in  danger.  The 
elder  roots  grasp  with  firmer  strength  the  earth  and 
send  forth  an  increased  number  of  fibres,  which 
collect  materials  and  increase  the  growth  of  the 
plant-  These  operations  go  on  iinlil  the  fruit  is  pro- 
duced, when  the  plant  resigns  itself  to  indolence,  and 
ilelivers  to  the  hand  of  man  the  result  of  its  labours. 
Some  are  permitted  to  resume  tlieir  action  after  de- 
livering to  the  earth  their  fruit  and  leaves  ;  but  the 
greater  number  sink  and  furnish  substance  for  the 
growth  of  future  plants  :  this  is  the  unvaried  round 
of  matter,  it  lives,  and  dies,  to  fill  some  other  life. 

A.  H.  -M. 


Extracts  from  a  Compendious  Diction- 
ary of  the  Veterinary  Art. 

\_Continucd  from  A'o.   22 — p.    174-3 

Xgyptiacum.  The  following  is  the  method  of 
making  this  linament,  so  much  used  by  farriers  as  a 
detergent  in  foul  ulcers.  Take  five  ounces  of  pow- 
dered verdigris — one  pound  of  honey,  and  seven 
ounces  of  vinegar — boil  all  together,  until  it  is  of  a 
deep  red  colour  and  as  thick  as  honey. 

Age.  a  horse's  age  may  be  known  by  the  front 
teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  until  he  is  in  his  eighth  year, 
after  that  some  judgment  may  be  formed  of  his  age 
by  the  front  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  until  he  is  about 
twelve  or  thirteen.  These  latter  marks,  however, 
are  not  to  be  depended  upon  like  the  former ;  but  if, 
at  the  same  time,  the  horse's  countenance  be  consi- 
dered, with  some  other  inaiks  we  shall  point  out,  an 
experienced  person  will  be  seldom  led  astray  by 
them.  When  a  colt  is  foaled,  he  has  no  teeth  in  the 
front  of  his  mouth,  hut  in  a  few  days  two  above  and 
two  below  make  their  appearance,  and  soon  aftef 
them  four  others  ;  after  this,  it  is  generally  three  of 
four  months  before  the  corner  teeth,  as  they  are 
termed,  appear.  These  twelve  teeth  in  the  front  of 
the  mouth,  are  small  and  white,  and  continue  with- 
out alteration  until  the  colt  is  about  two  years  and  a 
half  old,  when  he  begins  to  shed  his  teeth.  The  two 
front  teeth,  above  and  below,  being  the  first  that 
made  their  appearance,  are  the  first  thai  fall  out ; — 
the  new  or  permanem  teeth,  di.stinguished  also  by. 
the  name  of  horse's  teeth,  are  considerably  stron^ev 
and  larger  than  the  foal  or  coil's  teeth.  Between  the 
third  and  fourth  years,  the  two  teeth  next  them, 
above  and  below,  fall  out,  and  are  replaced  i'l  like 
manner  :  and  between  the  fourth  and  fifth,  the  next 
or  corner  teeth  are  changed.  The  horse  is  now  said 
to  have  a  full  mouth  of  permanent  teeth.  During  the 
fourth  year,  the  tusks  or  tushes  appear;  though 
bometimes,  but  rarely,  they  appear  before  tlie  fourth 
year.  The  four  front  teeth  arrive  at  their  full  size 
ill  two  or  three  weeks,  but  the  corner  teeth  do  not 
irow  so  quickly,  being  at  first  but  just  above  the 
gums,  and  filled  with  flesh  on  the  inside.  At  five, 
tins  fleshy  appearance  is  lost,  but  these  teeth  coniinue 
(or  sometime  much  less  ilian  the  otiieis,  an, I  they 
seldom  lose  their  shell-like-appearance  until  five  and 
a  half,  when  they  have  a  cavity  of  a  dark  colour  oti 
iheir  upper  surface,  like  the  other  teelli.  At  six  years, 
lie  dark  coloured  cavity  is  much  diminished,  ap- 
pearing something  ll'ite  the  eye  of  a  bean,  'hat  has 
i-.iivMiccd  in  length  ;  still  the  maik  or  cavity  is  very 
conspicuous.  At  seven,  Ihe  corner  teeth  have  be-^ - 
come  a  little  longer,  and  the  mark  smaller.  At  eigh 
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the  mark  is  lost.  After  this  period,  you  judge  of  tlie! 
age  by  the  marks  or  cavities  in  tlie  upper  teeth. — 
About  ten,  tlie  two  front  teeth  have  lost  their  marks, 
the  two  next  have  but  little  left,  but  in  tlie  corner 
teeth  ti.ey  are  readily  seen  ;  but  these  gradually  wear 
out,  and  during  the  twelfth  year  are  totally  erased. 
The  tushes,  like  the  teeth,  are  gradually  changing 
their  form  :  at  first  they  are  small,  sharp  and  shell- 
like, having  a  remarkable  concavity  on  their  inner 
surface,  but  gradually  become  larger  and  longer  : — 
the  concavities  on  their  inside  also  lessen:  about 
eight  they  are  nearly  lost.  At  about  twelve,  some- 
times earlier,  the  inside  of  the  tush  begins  to  ap- 
proach towards  a  round  form,  and  after  that  gradual- 
ly becomes  quite  round,  blunt  at  the  top,  and  of  a 
yellow  colour.  About  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
white  hairs  often  appear  above  the  eyes,  and  gray 
horses  become  lighter  in  colour,  and  when  very 
old  they  become  white.  The  teeth  of  horses  as  they 
advance  in  years,  become  longer  and  more  oblique 
in  their  position,  they  acquire  also  a  yellowish  colour. 
The  figures  I  have  annexed  to  this  article  may  be 
found  a  useful  remembrancer  by  those  who  wish  to 
learn  the  method  of  discovering  the  horse's  age  by 
the  mouth  ;  that  is,  it  may  enable  them  to  recollect 
the  progressive  changes  which  the  teeth  undergo ; 
nothing,  however,  can  make  them  familiar  with  the 
subject,  but  an  attentive  and  frequent  examination  of 
the  horse's  mouth.  Horse-dealers  are  said  to  prac- 
tise numerous  artifices  in  order  to  decieve  the  inex 
penenced  with  respect  to  a  horses'  age.  One  of 
them  consists  in  pulling  out  the  corner  teeth  of  a 
four  year  old  to  make  him  appear  five;  for  when  the 
corner  teeth  are  thus  removed  before  theirtime,  they 
are  soon  succeeded  by  horse's  teeth  :  this  artifice  is 
often  practised.  Another  trick  is  termed  biahaping  ; 
that  is,  making  artificial  marks  in  the  corner  teeth 
when  the  natural  marks  are  worn  out.  The  first  ar 
tifice  may  be  detected  by  the  want  of  tushes  i  the  se- 
cond by  the  want  of  resemblance  between  the  natural 
;and  artificial  mark,  tlie  state  of  the  tushes,  and  gen- 
eral appearance  of  the  teeth  ;  in  horses  past  twelve, 
the  marks  in  the  upper  teeth  also  may  assist  in  its 
detection.  When  a  horse  becomes  gray  over  the  eyes 
through  age,  some  fine  powder  of  a  suitable  colour 
may  be  readily  procured  to  conceal  it  When  the 
pits  over  the  eyes  are  remarkably  sunk  and  hollow,  it 
is  said  that  a  small  incision  is  made  in  the  skin,  and 
the  smallest  tobacco-pipe  stem,  or  quill,  introduced, 
and  the  membrane  underneath  inflated,  so  that  the 
hollow  parts  are  filled  up  with  air ;  but  this,  1  believe, 
is  seldom  if  ever  practised  ;  and  as  to  filing  down  the 
teeth,  it  is  impracticable. 

[  To  be  conthiued.'] 


Worthy  of  Notice. 

Irish  and  Sweet  Potatoes  hai'e  been  selling  in  this 
market  for  some  weeks  past,  and  do  still,  at  the  rate 
of  t-wo  dollars  per  bushel.  Tomatoes,  at  10  cents  jjer 
dozen — I'eaches,  at  o7  1  2  to  50  cents  per  peck — 
Cabbages,  large,  10  to  12  1-2  cents  per  head.  J.1/ At 
the  same  time,  tliere  are  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  acres  of  uncultivated  land  in  all  directions,  more 
especially  south  and  west,  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
town,  which  might  be  bought  for  from  10  to  20  dol- 
lars per  acre,  and  each  acre  if  well  prepared,  and 
judiciously  planted  and  cultivated,  would  produce  as 
many  of  any  one  of  the  above  articles  as  would  yield 
several  hundred  dollars  ! 


TO    THE    EDITOR, 

tliied—Jllbriffht,  A'.  C.  August  18,  1819, 
We  are  uncommonly  dry  in  this  section  ;  most  of 
our  corn  fields  are  irretrievably  lost — some  chance 
fields  are  middling.  Wheat  crops  w.  re  never  better, 
nor  safer  housed.  Garden  vegetables  that  receive 
their  support  froin  the  earth  are  lost.  We  have  jusi 
sown  our  turnips,  and  fear  tliey  will  fail.  Fruit  in 
abundance,  and  very  fine.  The  streams  here  were 
never  known  to  be  lower  by  the  oldest  person  living 
amongst  us — Thermometer  higher  than  usual  at  this 
season.  Money  uncommonly  scarce,  and  produce 
low — a  monstrous  disease  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Banks,  without  an  anticipated  remedy — and  it 
greatly  feared,  that  the  disease  has  progressed  so 
far  into  the  vaults  of  the  banks,  that  their  death  will 
be  certain.  Agriculture  an  agreeable  topic  generally. 
1  hope  the  above  evils  will  lead  to  great  objects — 
the  improvement  of  the  soil.  I  hope  to  be  able,  in  a 
few  years,  to  convince  some  of  my  old  friends,  that 
t  would  be  better  for  them,  to  abandon  a  profession 
( as  1  have  done)  and  live  by  the  bountiful  products  of 
a  farm. 

POKTRY. 


Thus  may  all,  who  would  wish  our  lov'd  plant  to  de- 
cry, 
Whether  meaning  to  smoke  it,  to  eat  it,  or  buy. 
Soon  find  it  too  high  for  their  fingers  to  bear. 
And  that  they'll  have  the  profitalone,  who  shall  rear 
The  leaf  of  Tobacco,  as  yeUoiv  •:s  ^old. 


WHOOPING  COUGH. 
As  Whooping  Cough  prevails  among  children, 
and  has  in  several  instances  proved  mortal,  it  is 
important  to  be  generally  known,  that,  after  the 
disease  is  fully  ascertained,  inoculation  for  Cow 
I'ox  will  cettainly  arrest  it.  The  attention  of 
parents  is  invited  particularly  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  fact;  because,  in  addition  to  the  dan- 
ger from  Whooping  Cough,  especially  in  young 
children,  it  has  been  accompanied,  in  some  of  the 
cases  which  have  already  been  fatal,  with  dis- 
tressing bowel  complaints,  which  are  usually  pre- 
valent at  this  season  of  the  year.   It  is  an  absurd 

ipinion,  that  Whooping  Cough  must  be  left  to 
have  its  course, but  in  consequence  of  this  opinion 
it  may  happen,  that  a  physician  will  not  be  con- 
sulted until  it  is  too  late  to  have  recourse  to  ino- 
culation with  any  prospect  of  success.  If  proof 
be  neceseary  to  convince  the  incredulous,  the 
reoorted  cases  of  some  of  the  best  physicians  in 
the  country  afford  abundant  evidence  of  the 
utility  of  the  practice.    They  advise  to  inoculate 

IS  early  as  the  second  or  third  week  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Cough,  and  in  extreme 
cases,  earlier.  Hatnfi,   Gaz, 


u^mii  s^AHimiiiB. 
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Early  Corn  and  Talavera  Wlieat 

We  have  been  kindly  promised  a  small  quantity  of 
early  Canada  Corn,  which  it  is  said  will  ripen  six 
weeks  sooner  than  any  other — also  some  Talavera 
Wheat,  \r\  the  straw.  In  the  disposal  (which  is  alwa\s 
gratuitous)  of  these  and  other  rare  seeds  or  grain,  we 
shall  give  the  preference  to  applications  from  .'Igri- 
cuUnral  Societies,  not  only  because  it  will  be  likely  to 
<nsuie  the  widest,  most  equitable  andjudicious  dis- 
tribution, but  because  we  are  desirous  to  evince,  in 
our  humble  way,  a  sense  of  (he  great  advantages  re- 
sulting to  the  country  from  the  establishment  of  these 
patriotic  associations. 

We  have  had  several  applications  for  Guinea  Grasi 
SeeJ,  which  we  should  be  very  happy  to  gratify,  but 
we  have  not  been  able  to  procure  any.  'I'lic  plants 
sent  us  from  a  friend  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  are 
growing  finely;  hut  we  apprehoiid  it  will  not  succei'd 
in  a  climate  so  far  North  as  this.  The  frost  will  pro- 
bably overtake  it.  \Vc  hope  ample  experiments  will 
joc  made. 


West  River.   Jugust  "io,    1819. 

Dear  Sir, — The  enclosed  song,  written  by  a  gen- 
tleman distinguished  for  his  practical  knowledge  of 
Agriculture,  as  well  as  talent  for  Poetry,  seems  par- 
ticularly suitable  for  insertion  in  your  valuable  paper, 
for  which  purpose  it  is  transmitted,  by 

A    SUBSCniBER. 

To  Jo/in  S.  Skinner,  £ifj. 

THE  LEAF  OF  TOBACCO. 

Tune—  Sprig  of  Shelalah,  &c. 

LET  the  Irishmen  boast,  they're  the  lads   for  the 

ladies. 
That  fighting  and  loving  their  own  native  trade  is — 
While  the  Shamrock  so  green  shades  the  bosoms 

so  bold  : 
But  the  Shamrock,  when  gather'd,  will  quickly  de- 

'Tis  honor'd  one  moment,  the  next  thrown  away  : 
Now  the  plant  on  Hatuxent,  we  rear  as  our  boast. 
When  the  most  it  is  faded,  we  honour  it  most — 
'Tis  the  leaf  of  Tobacco,  as  yellow  as  gold .' 

We  have  heard,  tho'  to  ns  it  appears  r.ather  silly, 
The  knights  ot  Navarre,  fur  the  sake  of  a  lilly, 
Would  rush  on  to  death,  or  to  vict'ry  of  nlj  ■ 
No  doubt,  but  they  thought,  th.it  this  beautiful  flower 
O'er  the  hearts  of  the  damsels  had  w  onderful  power  ; 
But  the  Kmghta  of  Fatuxcnt  need  never  to  sigh, 
y  can  but  hold  up,  to  a  fair  one's  bright  eye 


iERIAL  COMBAT. 

A  few  days  ago,  says  a  late  London  paper,  a  mason 
and  a  labourer,  both  men  of  prowess,  quarrelled  on 
the  scafi'olding  of  a  spire  now  erecting  on  the  tower 
of  the  new  church.  .\  pugilistic  encounter  took  place, 
and  the  two  fearless  combatants  fought  near  the 
very  summit  of  the  unfinished  building,  where  it  was 
not  quite  a  yard  in  diameter.  The  scaffolding  :ind 
railii.g  which  encircled  it,  include  a  space  of  about 
80  inches  in  diameter;  and  here  the  champions  buf- 
feted each  other  lustily  at  the  height  of  1/6  feet  a- 
bove  the  stirl'ace  of  the  ground.  Some  knock  down 
blows  were  given  and  received,  but  fortunately 
neither  of  the  warriors  were  thrown  out  of  the  ring, 
or,  as  the  technical  phrase  is,  over  the  ropes.  It  is 
indeed  to  be  ftared.  that  if  they  had  been  precipita- 
ted to  mother  earth,  she  would  n.it  have  received 
them  so  kindly  as  she  d.d  her  favourite  son  Aniaes. 
We  do  not  think  a  quarrel  of  this  nature  was  ever 
before  decided  by  fisticuffs,  in  a  similar  situation,  un- 
less, perhaps,  at  the  memorable  dispute  betwixt  the 
brick-layers,  masons.  Etc.  who  were  engaged  in  the 
building  of  BMbel.  U  is  .=,aid,  that  the  victor  means 
.to  challenge  Ciih,  Carter,  and  every  other  British 
bruiser  who  may  tnke  up  his  gauntlet,  to  fight  him  on 
the  top  of  the  monument  of  London,  where  he  will 
give  him  such  a  cross  buttock,  as  will  send  him  head- 
long to  the  street.  The  only  men  in  modern  times, 
who  h.ive  equalled  hese  genuine  successors  of  Her- 
cules, Kryx,  ar.d  EtUellus,  were  Massenaand  Suwar- 
row,  who  fought  in  the  Swiss  mountains,  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  ahove  the  clouds,  and  saw  the  lightning 
break,  ;md  heard  the  thunder  roll,  full  many  a  tathom 
below  the  scene  of  action. 


If  the 

Tlie  leaf  of  Tobacco,  as  tjeUo-w  as  ;.;r,lil. 

I'lie  Thistle  of  Scotland  has  oft  taught  her  focmen, 
I'lial   ,t  can  be  well  roughly  handled  by  no  men. 
Without  their  soon  wishing  they  ne'er  had  la'e 
hold; 
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AGRICULTURE. 


Address  from  Athanasius  Fenwick,  Esq. 
to  the  Agrioultukal  Society  of  St.  Mary'n 
County,  (Aid.)  communicated  by  E.  J.  Mil- 
lard, for  insertion,  by  order  of  said  society,  in 
the  jimerican  Farmer. 

We  have  reason  to  congratulaie  each  other  on 
the  excellent  dispositions  which  have  produced 
this  assemblage.  It  is  evident  from  its  respecta- 
bility, that  our  community  feels  deeply  the  spi 
rit  of  improvement;  the  laudable  desire  of  amend- 
ing otjr  condition,  by  availing;  ourselves  of  the 
kno\\ledi!;e  which  is  diffusing  itself  in  neighbour 
ing  districts  and  states.  No  reflection  can  be 
more  delightful  to  the  moralist  and  patriot,  than 
that  which  arises  in  the  mind  of  him  who  per- 
ceives that  now  tliat  it  has  pleased  Providence  to 
give  peace  to  the  civilized  world,  that  every  vir- 
tuous and  intelligent  man,  grateful  for  the  bles 
sing,  seems  at  length  heartily  disposed  to  de- 
vote all  his  talents  and  his  labours  to  the  objects 
most  worthy  of  them,  the  promotion  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  thereby  to  better  the  habits  of  men 
and  increase  the  productions  of  labour 

Agriculture,  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  sci- 
ences, and  the  most  necessary  to  supply  the  wants 
of  man,  yet  so  little  understood,  because  the 
most  difficult  of  all  others,  is  the  branch  which 
it  has  fallen  to  our  lot  in  life  to  pursue,  practi 
cally.  On  the  extent  of  our  acquirements  in 
this  branch  of  knowledge  depends  nearly  all  our 
income,  all  our  comforts,  all  our  means  of  doing 
good  ;  of  course  our  independence  and  respec- 
tability. The  strength,  power  and  happiness  of 
the  nation  to  which  we  belong,  are  also  derived 
from  this  vast  source  of  wealth.  Every  induce 
ment  therefore,  which  can  operate  upon  us  in 
our  individual  capacity,  or  as  heads  of  families, 
or  as  members  of  society,  invite  us  to  increase 
and  diffuse  our  share  of  that  kind  of  knowledge 
which  is  the  chief  business  of  our  life.  Know- 
ledge, says  the  great  Lord  Bacon,  is  power,  and 
whoever  possesses  a  great  share  ol  knowledge, 
is  insensibly  impelled  to  active  exertion,  to  con- 
stant application  to  business,  to  great  industry, 
and  thereby  his  wealth,  utility  and  respectability 
cannot  fail  to  increase — What  is  it  that  engen- 
ders slothful  habits  of  lounging,  that  causes  ro 
many  tedious  hours  to  be  spent  in  idle  chat,  in 
listless  torpor  and  insipid  amusements;  that  cau- 
ses those  nurseries  of  laziness,  extravagance, 
gaming,  and  intemperance,  to  be  the  most  fre- 
quent resort  of  our  people  ?  Why,  habits  pro- 
duced by  ignorance  :  The  want  of  knowing  how 
to  produce  ten  fold  more  comforts  by  staying  at 
Jiome  and  how  to  carry  on  the  business  and  im- 
provement of  their  farms,  with  a  degree  of  pro- 
fit, credit  and  respectability  which  would  even 
satisfy  a  man  of  naturaUy  had  propensities,  and 


«iii  him  bv  Ills  iiiic.  est  tiom  i    u  scc.ies  c  l  coarse 
degrading  and  expensive  indulgence. 

If  such  then,  is  the  influence  of  agricultural 
knowledge  upon  ourselves,  and  upon  the  mas- 
■jf  every  population,  how  important  is  it,  to  ii 
crease  and  diffuse  the  little  slock  we  possess. - 
Then  disregarding  the  trifling  inconvenience  and 
fatigue,  we  may  incur,  as  membeis  of  an  agii 
cultural  society,  let  us   unite  our  efforts  in  tht 
idmirable  task,  of  endeavouring  to  produce  ii 
'usiry,    plenty,    virtue    and    hialth,    within  tht 
sphere  of  our  acquaintance,  and  to  banish  as  fai 
as  we  can,  ignorance  and  indolence,  the  fruitful 
mothers  of  vice  and  poverty. 

Can  any  reward  in  this  world,  be  greater  for 
such  labours,  than  the  certain  consequence  of  aii 
increase  of  sound  knowledge  in  the  business  oi 
our  lives  ;  that  is,  in  the  first  place,  bettering  oui 
own  health  and  fortunes,  and  at  the  same  timt- 
improving  the  condition  of  every  human  being, 
and  not  only  them,  but  of  every  domestic  animal 
around  us  ?  There  is  something  so  cheering  and 
animating  in  the  prospect  of  doing  so  much  good, 
that  I  think  it  cannot  fail  to  rouse  us,  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  an  establishment,  for  the  regular, 
constant  and  durable  acquisition  of  agricultura 
knowledge  :  and  the  way  to  make  every  member 
feel  an  interest  in  the  society,  is,  by  making  him 
feel  his  utility  in  consequence  of  his  services. — 
Let  a  task  therefore,  of  some  useful  kind,  be  im 
posed  on  each    member,  and  to  do  this  profi 
tably,  the  concerns  of  the  society,  must  embrace 
all  our  domestic  and  local  concerns.    It  is  useful 
to  know  tlie  condition  of  every  farm;  its  dimen- 
sions, its  divisions,  its  arable  and  waste  land,  its 
produce  in  grain,  in  tobacco,  in  grass;  its  sour 
ces  of  manure  of  all  kinds,  the  number  and  kind 
of  stock,  team  carts,  ploughs  and  labourers, 
Let  each  member,  furnish  quarterly,  statements 
of  his  own  and  adjoining  farms,  and  if  shame  is 
felt  in  exposing  our  bad  management,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  endure  that  pain,  than  the  secret  conse- 
quences of  continuing  in  a  miserable  condition 
It  is  certainly  time  that  remedies  should  be  ap- 
plied to  our  modes  of  management,  and  all  sa 
utary  remedies  gives  a  little  pain     The  societ\ 
will  be  found  useful,  also,  in  discovering  and  en- 
couraging every  useful  man,  vv-hcther  he  is  a  riie- 
chanic  or  a  cultivator  of  land.    This  may  benefi 
the  members  of  society  as  well  as  the  commu- 
nity.    Committees  to  visit  and  report  the  con 
diiion  and  modes  adopted  by  the  best  farmers 
among  us,  who  do  not  belong  to  the  society,  wii 
be  another  means  of  employing  our   members 
and  producing  a  general  spirit  of  emulation.  The 
intercourse  of  the  society,  may  also  facilitate  tht 
sale  of  males  and  females  of  the  best  breeds  of 
cattle,  horses  and  hogs,  if  the  names  of  the  own 
ers  arc  regularly  reported.     These  are  some  of 
the  personal  advantages  which  may  be  derived 
from  an  association  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  the 
general  improvement  of  our  cultivation. 

Let  us  examine,  what  it  is  that  gentlemen  con- 


nipla-.c  iur  theu. stives,  \\U~.n  m,  y  (IcttiiuiiK  to 

settle  on  or  ctikivate  a  countiy  scat  or  farm. 

Have  they  nothing  in  view  but  beaUh,  a  calm  re- 
treat, amid  rural  shades  and  sylvan  beauties? 
Then  let  the  embellishment  of  their  grouiuis  and 
iiorticulture  occupy  their  attention,  and  thereby, 
!c;  them  difluse  taste  and  useful  ■legance,  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  comfortless  waste  and  idle  pro- 
lusion. Do  their  pecui.iiry  disbursements  call 
for  speedy  suppli,  s,  then  their  objects  should  nc 
to  select  the  crops  that  produce  most  in  market, 
and  to  draw  the  greatest  product  from  the  soil, 
in  the  condition  in  which  they  find  it,  of  which 
it  is  capable  of  being  made  to  yield,  with  the 
force  of  team  and  hands,  which  their  means  will 
enable  them  to  keep,  without  entirely  destroying 
future  prospects  of  crops  from  their  land.  For 
these,  the  system  of  cultivation  recommended  by 
Arator,  for  corn  and  v/heat,  and  the  modes  pur- 
sued by  the  most  industrious  and  intelligent  plan- 
ter* of  tobacdb,  appear  to  me,  the  best  that  have 
ever  yet  been  realized.  Let  this  class  of  men 
also,  keep  no  more  expensive  animals,  than  are 
profitably  employed,  and  fatten  only  that  kind  of 
stock,  which  can  be  kept  cheapest,  and  sells 
dearest  and  most  readily.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
their  pecuniary  circumstances,  do  not  call  for 
large  or  immediate  supplies,  it  ap|)ear3  to  me, 
that  this  severe  mode  of  rultivation,  is  not  ulti- 
mately so  profitable,  particularly  to  persons  who 
occupy  lands  a  good  deal  exhausted,  as  that  sys- 
tem, the  object  of  which,  is  not  to  obtain  the 
greatest  amount  of  disposable  cash,  but  merely 
to  produce  enough  to  supply  the  frugal  wants  of 
their  families  and  servants,  and  to  m.aintain  the 
working  animals  and  utensils  in  good  condition. 
While  the  labour,  which  can  be  spared  by  thus 
making  crops,  which  require  less  time  in  the 
cultivation,  is  diligently  and  judiciously  employ- 
ed in  manuring,  draining,  and  every  other  way 
of  improving,  that  can  be  devised.  The  land  of 
I  he  fanner  is  his  capital,  and  say  it  yields  only 
five  bushels  of  wheat  on  an  average,  thioughout 
the  farm,  to  the  acre,  and  wheat  yields  one  dol- 
3.V  a  bushel,  and  the  expense  of  making  the 
wheat,  is  one  third,  that  is,  33  1-3  cents,  in  the 
Hishel;  the  profit  per  acre,  is  then  33,33  1-3, 
and  on  a  hundred  acres  of  this  kind,  in  cultiva- 
tion, g333,33  1-3;  and  we  will  say,  such  land 
can  be  bought  or  sold  for  10  dollars  an  acre. 

The  question  then,  for  our  consideration,  wlio 
are  (at  least  some  of  us,  and  many  throughout 
the  county)  possessors  of  this  kind  of  soil,  is,  how 
to  increase  our  capital,  or  our  means  of  obtain- 
ing income ;  that  is,  how  to  make  the  greatest 
profit  on  this  kind  of  land,  or  on  the  amount  of 
it  wc  hold  One  hundred  acres  of  it,  now  yields 
§333.33  1  3  clear  of  expense  of  cultivation,  and 
will  sell  for  only  one  thousand  dollars.  Increase 
the  expense  of  cultivation,  by  reducing  the  pro- 
ceeds to  g253,33  1-3,  that  is,  apply  one  hundred 
dollais  worth  of  the  time  and  labour  expended  by 
your  hands  and  team,  in  cultivating  the  above 
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crop,  to  manuring,  ploughing  and  draining,  and 
I  think  that  a  hundred  dollars  worth  of  time  and 
labour,  not  money,  thus  applied,  will  give  a  great- 
er profit  than  we  could  possibly  obtain,  by  ap 
plying  the  same  value  of  time  and  labour  to  ma- 
king corn,  wheat  or  tobacco.  From  an  experi- 
ment that  was  made  in  my  neighbouvhoood,  it 
was  ascertained  with  tolerable  accuracy,  that  a 
two  ox  cart  load  of  earth,  leaves  and  trash,  scra- 
ped from  the  woods,  mixed  with  about  one  third 
part  scrapings  from  a  cow  yard,  gave  an  increase 
of  one  peck  of  wheat  to  the  cart  load;  this  a 
one  dollar  the  bushel  for  wheat,  makes  the  cart 
load  worth  25  cents;  and  I  have  proved,  as  I 
will  take  another  opportunity  of  showing,  that  a 
cart  and  two  hands,  can  at  short  distances,  say 
three  hundred  yards,  make  twenty-one  loads  per 
day ;  making  the  profit  of  the  labour  of  an  ox 
cart  and  two  hands  equal  to  §5,25  per  day,  anc' 
for  300  days,  or  one  year  of  working  days,  §162  ."5 
Now  if  the  100  acres,  giving  annually  g333,33.^ 
profit,  will  sell  and  is  worth  at  the  market 
price,  SIOOO,  can  be  made  to  give  gl625  pei 
annum,  it  would  sell  taking  the  rate  of  annual 
profit,  for  the  rate  of  value,  at  nearly  S5000 

The  income  that  can  be  made  from  a  tract  of 
land,  ought  surely  to  govern  the  price,  and  will 
always  do  it  in  an  industrious  and  thriving  agri 
cultural  section  of  country.  Though  that  is  not 
the  case  altogether  in  this  county,  and  for  the 
sole  reason,  that  v/e  are  not  as  industrious  and 
thriving  as  our  abilities  and  the  capability  and 
original  fertility  of  the  soil  will  admit. 

This  therefore,  appears  to  me  a  view  of  the 
application  of  time  and  labour,  more  advantage- 
ous and  profitable  to  holders  of  impoverished 
land,  than  any  system,  however  excellent,  of  ap- 
Iilying  labour  to  the  cultivation  of  the  most  pro- 
fitable crops.  In  a  system  of  farming,  both 
modes  of  applying  labour,  are  all  important,  but 
the  labour  applied  to  manuring,  ploughing  and 
improving,  gives  in  the  truly  rapid  increase  it 
makes  in  the  value  of  the  land,  greater  increase, 
or  funds,  or  productive  capital,  than  any  amount 
of  dollars  that  could  be  made  by  the  best  possi 
ble  application  of  labour,  to  tilling  and  working 
plants  of  any  kind  in  its  present  condition.  When 
land  is  thus  made  rich,  we  all  know  that  the  la 
hour  of  working  it  is  reduced  very  considerably. 
The  most  rapid  fortune  I  ever  knew  to  be  made, 
on  land  that  was  poor  when  it  was  bought,  v.as^ 
by  a  man  named  George  Castor,  he  was  a  la- 
bouring Dian,  who  hao  amassed  money  enougl 
to  purchase  50  or  60  acres  of  land,  and  to  retain 
in  hand  over  and  above  the  purchase,  4000  dol- 
lars. He  moved  his  family  on  this  land,  and  for 
two  years  diligently  devoted  his  whole  time  to 
manuring  and  improving,  and  expended  all  his 
surplus  4000  dollars,  in  tnis  way,  and  not  till  the 
third  year  alter  lie  had  moved  on  the  land,  did 
he  attempt  to  make  a  crop.  When  his  land  was 
thus  made  capable  of  producing,  and  woith  the 
labour  of  cultivation,  he  commenced  making 
crops,  and  succeeded  to  make  money  fast  and 
to  become  wealthy. 

Farmers,  who  have  not  like  hi:n,  surplus  mo 
ney  to  begin  with,  and  to  maintain  their  fauiiliee- 
while  putting  it  in  a  condition  fit  for  cultivation, 
may,  many  of  them  at  least,  snare  sometime  and 
labour  from  the  crop  necessary  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  families;  and  it  appears  to  me. 
that  no  business  of  profit,  that  ever  v/as  pursued 


by  men,  is  so  profitable  as  labour,  applied  to  ma- 
nuring.    If  commerce,   which    yields    10  or  12 
per  cent,  per  annum,  on  capital,  can  afford  to 
pay  6  per  cent,  to  banks  for  the  loan  of  money, 
manuring,  which   certainly  yields   at  least  2  or 
.•>00  per  cent,  per  annum,  where  we  have  not  to 
buy  the  manure,  and  at  least  50  per  cent,  where 
we  have  to  pay  for  it,  may  also  afford  it.     I'  is 
because  it  is  too  easy  for  a  farmer  to  live  some- 
how and  keep  free  from  debt,  that  farmers  have 
been  long  in  the  habit  of  not  calculating  the  best 
nodes  of  applyir.g  time  and  labour.  What  other 
business  or  tr;>de,  mercantile  or  mechanical,  pur- 
sued so  carelessly  und  with  so  little   correct  cal- 
culation as  farming  is  every  where  carried   on. 
would  fail  to  make  men  bankrupts,  and  utterly  ruin 
them.  Merchants  are  every  day  becoming  bank- 
rupt, with  all  the  keenness  and  attention  which 
they  give  to  their  business,  while  farmers,  hard 
ly,    ever     fail    totally,    in    the   worst   of  tirties, 
with  infinitely  less  attention  to  their  interests. — 
Does  not  this  show,  what  are  the  resources  o! 
land  ?  The  management  of  land,  is  yet  certainly 
not  well  understood ;  but  it  appears  to  me,  that 
money  judiciously  applied  to  land  and  cultivation, 
may  be  made  to  yield  a  greater  profit,   than  in 
any  other  v/ay  of  employing  it,  usual   among 
men,  particularly  where  land  is  as  cheap  as  it  is 
among  us.     We  can  buy  it  from  10  to  30  dol- 
ars  per  acre,  and  such  will  yield  from  5  to  15 
bushels  per  acre,  and  deducting  1-5  for  the  ex 
pense  of  cultivation,  it  yields  from  3  1-3  to   10 
dollars  per   acre,  when  cultivated.     To  the  10 
dollar  land,  apply  25  dollars  worth  of  labour  and 
ire,  to  each  acre.     At  the  very  cheap  rate': 
that  manure  and  labour  can  be  obtained  here, 
say  for  a  man  60  dollars  per  annum,  and  20  dol- 
"ars  for  a  woman  or  boy,  that  is  one  sixth  of  a 
nan's    yearly   labour,   or  two    months   labour, 
on  one  acre  of  one  man.     In  two  months,  one 
man  could  cover  an  acre  with  manure,  with  no 
other  implements  than  a  spade,  and  a  wheel-bar- 
row ;  I  choose  this  most  difficult  and  expensive 
mode,  for  the  sake  of  example.     A  cover,  one 
inch  thick  of  manure,  would  at  this  rate,  cost  10 
dollars  hire,  and  10  more  for  maintenance,  ma- 
king for  the  spade,  wheel-barrow  and  all,  25  dol 
ars.     This  cover  of  one  inch  thick,  would  make 
this  10  dollar  land,  yield   the  next  year  at  least 
25  bushels  of  wheat,  or  iOOO  wt.  of  toljacco,  that 
is,  in  wheat  25  dollars,  in  tobacco,  80  dollars; 
deduct  the  third  for  cultivation,   gives   profit  17 
dollars  2-3  for  wheat,  or  53  1-3  profit  in  tobacco. 
With  this  tedious  mode  of  improving  it,  this  land 
would  now  only  cost  35  dollars  the  acre,  and  in 
one  year  after   paying  for   the  land,  the   owne 
would  have  a  surplus  of  18  1-3  dollars,  that  is, 
more  than  150  pel""  cent,  profit  in  income,  and 
250  per  cent,  profit  in  the  increased  value  of  the 
land,  in  all  400  per  cent.  I  am  not.  you  all  mus 
perceive,  when  you  rsfiect,  speaking  of  impos 
sibilities,  but  of  what  you   know   can   be   do'  e 
and  I  have  stated  the  mode  of  manuring  in  the 
most  difficult  and  expensive  way,  and  not  in  th 
usual  way  with  carts,  and  yet  the  profit  of  ma- 
nuring, is  such  as  you  sec  it.     To  apidy  manun 
in  the  cheapest  mode,  that  many  of  us  have  it  in 
our  power  to  do,  it  is  profitable,  (if  there  is  any 
truth  in  arithmetic,)  in   a  degree  that  infinitely 
surpasses  any  other  useful  occupation.     There- 
fore, gentlemen,  it  is  self  evident   to    me,  that 
there  is  no  more  profitable  business  followed  by 


men,  than  farming  is,  if  industriously  smd  judi- 
ciously folloxved.  It  remains  only  for  us  to  ga- 
ther the  best  experience,  and  to  make  the  best 
use  of  it  to  improve  rapidly  our  condition  and 
consideration  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

FROM  THE  ALBANY  ARGUS. 

Treatise  on  AgTicwltwre. 

SECTION  VI. 

Of  Manures — their  management  and  aft/ilication. 

The  principal  of  fertility,  (the  result  of  animal 
md  vegetable  decomposition,)  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  susceptible  of  solution,  and  in  this  form  be- 
comes the  aliment  of  that  artificial  vegetation, 
which  is  the  work  of  man,  and  whish  leaves  so 
little  on  the  earth,  to  compensate  for  the  great 
deal  it  takes  from  it.  In  a  course  of  years, 
therefore,  there  will  be  an  actual  loss  or  subtrac- 
tion of  matter,  useful  or  necessary  to  the  growth 
of  plants,  which  can  only  be  re-established  by 
manures  of  vegetable  or  animal  origin.  The 
most  approved  metliods  of  preserving  and  ap- 
plying these  must  therefore  be  among  the  objects 
most  important  to  the  agriculturist ;  and  that  the 
reader  may  better  understand  the  reasons  of  the 
practice  we  mean  to  recommend,  we  begin  the 

iscussion  with  Kirwan's  analysis  of  stable  ma- 

ures.* 
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The  elementary  parts  of  this  manure,  as  exhi- 
bited in  this  table,  sufficiently  indicate  the  mode 
oi preserving  them.  When  dropped  in  the  field 
and  in  small  parcels,  by  cattle,  they  exhibit  no 
signs  of  fermentation,  nor  unde'rgo,  in  that  state, 
any  degree  of  chemical  decomposition ;  but 
when  brought  together  and  frequently  wetted 
and  subjected  to  the  action  of  atmospheric  air, 
they  are  speedily  dissolved  and  give  out  much 
gaseous  matter.  To  prevent  the  escape  of  these 
soluble  and  volatile  parts,  two  things  are  neces- 
sary :  1st,  thai  the  dung  be  collected  in  a  reser- 
voir, of  convenient  size,  walled  and  paved  with 
stones:  and  2d,  that  a  layer  of  sand,  or  earth,  be 
)ccasionally  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  dung. 
The  former  will  prevent  filtration,  and  the  latter 
retain  the  gaseous  matter,  so  useful  in  vegeta- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  augment  the  quantity 


*  Tull  and  Du  Ilamel's  doctrine,  that  frequetit 
ploughings  and  sowings  superseded  the  necessi- 
ty of  manure,  is  no  longer  held  by  any  well  in- 
structed agriculturist.  The  maxim  of  Oliverde 
Serris  is  nuich  better  founded.  "  Le  bien  la- 
bourer, le  bien  fumer,  est  tout  le  secret  de  I'ag- 
riculture."  Till  well  and  manure  well  is  the 
whole  secret  of  agriculture. 
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ol  munme.  To  prfvem  an  excess  ot  niuistiiix. 
which  always  retards,  and  soinelimes  obstructs 
decomposition  altogether,  the  reservoir  should  Ik- 
covered. 

The  afiplication  of  manures,  is  a  subject  of 
more  difficulty,  and  has  given  occasion  to  some 
disputation.     The  controverted  points  are  : 

1st.  Whether  short,  or  long  dung,  or  in  other 
words,  whether  dung  thoroughly  roted,  or  that 
which  has  but  began  to  rot,  is  most  advantage- 
ous ? 

2d.  Whether  dung  used  superficially,  oi 
ploughed  deep  into  the  ground,  is  most  profita- 
ble ?' 

3d.  Whether  extraneous  matters  admitted  in- 
to the  stercorary,  arc  useful  or  oiiierwise  ? 

4th.  Whether  stable  manures  are  best  appli- 
ed directly  or  inciirectly  to  wheat  crops  ? 

5th.  .\t  what  time  manures  are  best  applied  ? 

6th,  In  what  quantity  ? 

We  sliall  discuss  these  points,  separately  and 
briefly — and, 

1st.  Which  is  to  be  preferred,  long  or  short 
dung  ? 

The  discordance  in  practice,  as  well  as  in  opin 
ion,  prevailing  on  this  question,  induced  some 
scientific  men  to  institute  a  series  of  experiments  : 
having  for  object  a  full  and  regular  solution  of 
it.  With  this  view,  parcels  of  dung  (long  and 
short)  wore  taken  from  the  same  stables,  on  the 
same  day,  and  applied  to  crops  of  the  same  kind, 
growing  on  the  same  fields.  The  result  was 
perfectly  conformed  to  theory  and  similar  in  all 
the  expeiiments.  Those  parts  of  the  field,  to 
which  the  short  dung  was  applied,  gave  the  best 
crops  \.\\e  Jirst  year,  but  those  on  which  the  long 
dung  had  been  laid,  gave  the  best  crops  the  se 
cond  and  third  years  ;  a  fact  which  authorizes 
the  conclusion,  that  if  v/e  wish  to  obtain  one 
great  crop,  the  rotted  dung  is  best ;  but  when  we 
look  to  more  permanent  improvement,  the  long 
dung  is  to  be  preferred. 

2d.  Which  is  the  better  practice,  to  spread 
manure  on  the  surface,  or  lay  it  deeply  under  the 
ground  ? 

In  favour  of  the  former  practice,  it  has  been 
contended  that  the  distribution  of  the  dung,  could 
more  equally  be  made  on  the  surface,  with  a 
spade  than  under  ground,  with  a  plough  ;*  and 
for  the  latter,  that  all  tap-rooted  plants,  entering 
far  into  the  earth,  required  it  to  be  laid  deep, 
and  that  those  of  fibrous  roots,  would  be  suffi- 
ciently benefited  by  its  exhalations.  Both 
modes,  however,  are  obviously  bad.  We  have 
seen,  in  the  preceding  article,  that  dung  to  be- 
come the  aliment  of  plants,  must  undergo  a  de- 
composition, and  that  to  the  production  of  this, 
the  combined  action  of  air  and  water  is  indispcn 
sible.  But  if  the  manure  be  buried  deeply,  thi> 
action  cannot  reach  it,  and  the  dung  remahis  a 
caput  mortuum.  On  the  other  hand,  if  spread 
superficially,  the  rains  dissolve  and  cany  away 
many  of  its  juices,  while  the  sun  and  wind  eva 

*  The  English  (are  said)  to  have  a  machine 
attached  to  the  drill,  that  goes  before  and  dis- 
tributes the  manure  at  the  necessary  depth.  In 
planting  potatoes,  we  make  a  bed  of  dung  for 
the  plant.  Why  not  apply  the  same  reasoning 
and  the  same  practice  to  all  seeding  of  the 
I  ground  ? 


poratc  the  rest.  Tiiese  considerations  lead  to 
ihe  true  rule,  on  tliis  head,  which  is,  to  lay  it 
three  or  four  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
At  this  depth,  (if  short  dung)  its  action  will  be 
most  vigorous  in  all  directions,  and  if  long  dung 
a  greater  depth  will,  as  already  suggested,  com- 
pletely destroy  all  action. 

3cl.  Are  extraneous  matters,  as  horns,  hoofs, 
bones,  shells,  feathers,  leaves,  weeds,  &c.  £cc.  to 
be  admitted  into  the  dung  heap  I 

There  is  perhaps  nothing  in  either  theory  or 
practice,  so  obviously  right,  that  may  not  be  dis- 
puted. The  objection  made  to  these  matters, 
in  mass,  is,  that  they  do  not  decompose  equally, 
and  that  those  ingredients  of  the  heap,  which  are 
slowest  in  decomposition,  retard  others,  which, 
if  left  to  themselves,  would,  in  this  process,  be 
more  forward.  This  objection  is  without  weight ; 
for  we  have  seen,  that  long,  or  unrotted  manure, 
though  its  effect  be  less  prompt,  is,  upon  the 
whole,  more  favourable  to  culture,  than  that 
which  is  rotted.  The  difference  of  time  in  de- 
composition, is  thereto: e  no  evil,  and  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  mass,  is  a  great  good  ;  beside 
tl:at  some  of  these  offals  are  the  most  powerful 
manures.  Horns  and  hoofs  are  compounded  of 
albumen  and  gelatine ;  bones,  of  the  phosphate 
and  carbonate  of  lime  and  gelatine  ;  shells,  of 
carbonate  of  lime  and  animal  matter,  and  fea- 
thers and  hair  of  albumen  oil,  &c.  Sec.  Applied 
to  the  roots,  they  forward  the  growth  of  fruit 
trees  more  than  any  other  species  of  manure 

4th.  Whether  the  stable  manures  are  best  ap- 
plied, directly  or  indirectly,  to  wheat  crops  ? 

The  practice,  on  this  head  is  different  in  dif- 
ferent places.  In  France,  as  in  all  other  coun- 
tries, where  fallows  are  in  use,  the  dung  is  ap 
plied  directly  to  the  wheat  crop ;  while  in  Eng- 
land, where  the  rotation  system  is  established,  it 
is  applied  to  the  summer  crop,  which  immedi 
ately  precedes  that  of  the  wheat. 

The  objection  to  the  French  practice  is,  that 
the  weeds  brought  into  the  field  by  manure,  start 
.vith  the  grain,  and  do  as  much  harm  as  the  dung 
does  good.  Nor  is  there  any  sufficient  answer 
that  I  know  of,  to  this  objection.  The  English 
practice  is,  therefore,  much  to  be  preferred  ;  be 
cause,  besides  the  advantage  of  exchanging  B.fal- 
tow.,  for  a  summer  crofi,  it  permits  you,  while 
that  crop  is  growing,  to  destroy  the  weeds  that 
otherwise  would  have  infested  your  fields. 

5th.  At  what  time  of  the  year  are  manures 
best  app!if:d  ? 

The  most  approved  rule,  on  this  head,  is  to 
apply  the  winter  dung  wholly  to  potatoes,  flax 
and  corn  ;  that  of  the  spring,  to  cabbages  and 
beans,  and  what  may  be  afterward  collected,  to 
turnips;  and, 

6th.  In  what  quantity  ought  we  to  apply 
them  ? 

The  quantum  of  manure  applied  to  the  acre, 
must  necessarily  depend  upon  the  staple  of  the 
soil.  If  entirely  exhausted  of  vegetable  mould, 
a  great  deal  will  not  be  too  much  ;  but  there  is 
a  possibility  of  erring,  in  this  respect,  even  with 
regard  to  poor  soils.  Where  an  excess  of  ma- 
nure exists,  the  crop  (whatever  it  be)  runs  into 
stock  and  leaf,  and  the  effect  on  the  flavour  of 
the  vegetable,  is  bad  ;  a  fact,  which  the  experi 


don,  can  abundantly  establish.  Even  meadows 
(which  are  least  liable  to  injury  in  this  way)  may 
be  too  much  dunged.  What  cultivator  of  ob- 
servation, has  not  seen  his  cattle  turn  with  dis- 
gust from  herbage,  the  most  luxuriant  in  ap- 
pearance, but  growing  out  of  masses  of  manure  ? 
This  circumstance  suggests  the  advantage  of  go- 
ng over  our  meadows  in  the  fall  and  break  up 
and  distributing  such  lumps  of  dung  as  may  be 
found  in  them. 

Extracts  from  a  Comfiendious  Dictionary  of  the 
Veterinary  Art, 

(Continued  from  No.  23 — p.  183.) 

.ilge   of  Cattle.        The   age   of  neat  cattle  is 

known   by  their  horns.     Till  the   third  year  of 

their  age  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  their  gener- 

1   appearance,  they  then  change  their  horns  for 

permanent  pair  ;  these  have  a  kind  of  button 
or  circular  protuberance  of  horn  at  the  end  next 
the  liead ;  the  following  year  the  button  is  im- 
pelled forward  by  the  new  shoot  of  horn,  which 
has  a  button  next  the  head  like  the  former.  The 
same  process  lakes  place  annually  during  the 
animal's  life.  These  protuberances  take  the 
form  of  a  ring  round  the  horn,  which  is  easily 
distinguished,  and  by  which  the  age  is  known; 
counting  three  years  for  the  point  of  the  horn, 
and  one  for  each  ring. 

Age  of  Sheeji,  is  known  by  their  teeth.  In 
their  second  year  they  have  two  broad  teeth  be- 
fore ;  in  their  third  year  they  have  four  ;  in  the 
fourth,  six  ;  and  in  the  fifth,  eight.  After  this 
period  the  age  cannot  be  accuratety  known  by 
the  teeth.  The  age  is  indicated  also  by  their 
horns,  which  are  not  changed  as  in  the  cow,  but 
have  an  additional  ring  every  year;  only  one 
vear  is  to  be  counted  for  the  point  of  the  horn. 
The  age  of  the  goat  is  known  in  the  same  way, 
und  that  of  deer  by  an  additional  branch  appear- 
ing every  year  in  the  palm  of  their  antlers,  or 
horns. 

Anbury,  or  Anihury.  A  soft  spongy  tumour, 
sometimes  met  with  in  horses  and  cows.  They 
are  of  various  sizes,  sometimes  less  tlian  a  mul- 
berry, which  they  often  resemble  in  colour  ;  at 
others,  as  large  as  an  apple  of  the  middle  size. 
They  generally  appear  about  the  nose,  but  are 
found  sometimes  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
When  wounded  they  bleeti  freely ;  therefore 
farriers  generally  attempt  the  cure  by  some  es- 
charotic  application.  The  following  has  often 
proved  successlul : 

Powdered  alum,  two  ounces. 

Water,  one  pint. 

Sulphuric  acid,  one  dram — Mix. 

When  they  are  small  and  numerous,  or  if  they 
have  a  wide  liase,  this  application  may  be  safely 
used,  particularly  when  professional  assistance 
cannot  be  procured.  If  the  tumour  should  be 
attached  to  the  body  by  a  slender  neck,  it  may 
be  cut  off  with  perfect  safety  ;  and  if  there  should 
be  occasion  to  stop  their  bleeding  artificially,  a 
circumstance  I  have  never  known,  the  red-hot 
iron  may  be  applied  for  this  purpose.  After  the 
anbury  has  been  removed,  the  part  should  be 
touched  with  lunar  caustic  for  three  or  four 
days,  to  prevent  the  tumour  from  growing  again. 


ence  of  all  who  have  tasted  the  cabbages  and      Antidote.     Medicines  that  prevent  or  remove 
turnips  raised  iii  the  fiaudrette  of  Paris  and  Lon-  the  affects  of  poison ;  when  a  horse  has  been  ma- 
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liLjOKbly   (jui-,onecl  by  aisenir,  or   corrosive  sub-  his  hay.     Alter  two  days  the  bleeding   is  to  be 


limate,  a  solution  of  soap  in  some  mucilaginous 
fluid,  such  as  infusion  of  linseed,  should  be  ^iven 
freely  ;  ojl  and  salt  of  tartar  have  been  recom- 
mended also,  and  the  liver  of  sulphur  (sulphuret 
of  potash.)  Tl>e  poison  generally  employed  to 
destroy  dot^s  is  nux  vomica  ;  when  a  dog  has 
been  si^en  to  swallow  this  poison,  an  emetic  given 
soon  after  will  tfftctually  prevent  any  ill  conse- 
quence. I  have  known  it  succeed  even  aftei 
the  convulsions,  whicii  nux  vomica  occasions,  had 
commenced.  Emetic  tartar,  turptih  mincrLd,  or 
salt,  arc  more  certain  in  their  effect  than  oihci 
preparatii^ns,  and  sliould  be  given  in  rather  lar.g- 
er  doses  than  are  usually  employed. 

jintimny.  A  mtditme  miicli  used  in  farrie 
ry  ;  it  is  variously  pre|)ared,  jnd  l.'iough  some  of 
the  preparations  foinierly  employed  are  now 
thought  by  many  vcierinary  practitioners  unne- 
cessary, and  1  am  inclined  to  believe  they  are  so, 
the  following  account  of  them  may  not  be  unin 
teres!  ing  : 

Antimony  or  Sulfihuret  of  Antimony.   A  black 
shining  muieral,  composed  of  stdpnur  and  a  pe 
culiar  mcial,  which  i^y  a  chemical  process,  may 
be  sepaiated  h'om  it.     When  finely  powdered  o 
levigated   t  is  considered  a  go'.d  alterative  medi 
cine,  and  is  commonly  empfiyed   in  i^e  diseases 
named  Surfeit  and  Hidebound.     Ii  is  often  given 
merely  with  a  view   to  improve  the  horse's  ap 
pearance,  that  is,  to  give  him  a  fine  glossy  coat  . 
it  is  generally  recommended  also  for  those  disea- 
ses ol  the  skin  which  cause  a  horse  to  rub  him 
self  against  the  stall,  S-.c.     Sulpluiret  of  antimo 
ny  is  certainly  an  innocent  medicine  in  the  horse, 
but  its  efficacy  has  been  doulited  on  account  ot 
its   apparent   inertness.     The   common   dose  is 
about  an  ounce  ;  it    may   be  given,  however,  in 
larger  doses  with  safety.     See  Rees'  Cyclofiedia 
art,  Antimo'iy 

Preci/iitated  Sulfihur  of  Antimony,  or  Golden 
Sulfihur  of  Antimony.  This  preparation  has 
been  found  useful  in  obstinate  diseases  of  the  ski 
when  joined  with  a  small  proportion  ofcf.loniel. 
The  dose  from  one  to  t  .vo  drams,  with  about  a 
scrnple  of  calomel. 

Antiae/iiics.     Medicines  which  prevent  or  cor 
rect  putiidiiy.     Peru  wan  bark,  opium,  prepan-d 
ammonia,  yest,  and   wine,  are   said     to   posses-. 
this    property  ;   and,  as  an   external  applii-ation 
the  fomenting  pouliicehus  bi  en  stiongjv  recom 
mended.    See  PottUice,  Mortifica'vm  and  Fever. 
^  Antisfiwimodics       M, di -iocs    winch    are   de- 
signed t..>  cure  those  diseases  which  dt  pend  upon 
spasmodic  or  convulsiv.,  a.: lion  of  any  part  of  the 
body,  :is  in  locked  puv.     Opium,  e'  he;,  anl  cum 
phor  are  consider,  d  as  the  mo.si  powerful  medi 
cineso:  this  class. 

Aftofilejcy.     According  to  Gibson,  the  follow 
ing  :ire  the  sympiorns  of  tnis  disease  :  "  In  apo 
plexy,  the   horse    drops   down  suddenly  withou 
sense  or  motion,  only  a    working  of  his  flanks  , 
the  previous  symptoms  are  drowsiness,    watery 
eyes,  somewhat  lull  and  iiif]  imed,  a  disposition 
to  reel,  feebleness,  a  bad  .ipp..-  ite,  and  alnio-si  a 
continual  hanging  of  the  head  or  resting  it  in  his 
manger;  sometimes  with   little  or  no  fever    an 
scarcely   any   alteration  in  the  dnng   or  mine. 
His  metiiod  of  treating   it  consist-,  in  bleediiu' 
ptentfully,  and  keeping  the  horse  f,)r  soi.etiiTv 
to  an  opening  diet    of  scalded   bran,  and  some 
limes  scalded  barley,   lessening  the  quantity  of 


Arsenic.  A  poisonous  mineral,  sometimes 
used  in  veterinary  medicine,  both  internally  and 
externally.  Though  arsenic  has  been  given  to 
glandered  horses  in  the  immense  dose  of  two 
drams,  in  many  instances  without  any  violent  ef- 
fect ;  it  has  sometimes,  in  much  smaller  doses, 
irritated  the  stomach  and  bowels  in  a  considera- 
ble degree ;  and  in  one  case,  where  it  was  con- 
tinued by  mistake,  after  that  effect  had  been  pro- 
duced, the  horse  was  destroyed  by  it,  much  cau- 
tion, therefore,  is  required,  when  arsenic  is  em- 
ployed. It  is  proper  to  begin  with  small  tioses, 
bout  ten  grains,  increasing  them  gradually,  and 
carefully  watching  the  effect.  Whenever  it  ap- 
pears to  diminish  the  appetite,  or  cause  uneasi- 
ness in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  no  more  should 
be  given  until  such  effect  shall  have  ceased. 
Arsenic  should  not  be  given  when  the  stomach 
IS  empty  ;  a  thin  bran  mash  first  may  be  given  to 
the  horse.  Arsenic  has  been  considered  as  a 
|5oweiful  tonic,  and  has  been  often  employed  in 
glanders  and  farcy  ;  it  has  also  been  given  in 
cases  of  general  det>ilily.  (See  Ajifieti'te,  Glan- 
ders and  Farcy.)  Arsenic  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed as  an  external  application  in  several  dis- 
eases;  but  in  these  also  it  should  be  used  with 
caution,  and  generally  requires  to  be  diluted  or 
mixed  with  other  drugs.  To  dissolve  arsenic^ 
it  should  be  boiled  in  water,  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity ol  carbonate  of  potash  ;  in  this  state  it  is  said 
to  be  less  dangerous.  See  Mange,  Scab,  Can- 
ker, Ouittor,  and  S/ia-uin-bone. 

\_To  be  continued^ 

CURE  FOR  A  WEN.— (.4n  Indian  prescription.) 
First,  take  a  pound  of  new  butter,  without  salt,  lay 
it  in  a  coal  oven  ;  get  a  bullfrog,  without  hurting  it, 
(says  the  Indian,)  the  frog  must  be  alive  :— lay  the 
frog  with  the  hack  down  in  the  butter ;  bake  the 
frog  until  it  is  well  done  ;  take  it  out,  pour  off  the 


repeated,  but  in  a  smaller  measure  ;  if  the  horse 
has  a  cold,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  him  pecto- 
rals, such  as  are  prescribed  for  colds;  but  if  no 

ymptoms  of  a  cold  appear,  it  will  be  necessary 
after  bleeding  and  a  spare  diet,  to  give  him  two 
or  three  aloetic  purges 

Apoplexy  seems  to  depend  either  upon  too 
mui:h  blood  being  sent  to  the  brain,  or  upon  a 
ruptureof  a  blood  vessel  in  that  organ;  bleeding 
.nerefore  is  the  essential  remedy  ;  to  prevent  a 
ettiin  of  the  fit,  purging  medicines,  with  an 
iptning  and  spare  diet,  are  certainly  proper 
but  I  think  the  "  scalded  barley"  may  well  be 
dispensed  with.  Setons  or  rowels  should  be 
placed  about  the  head,  or  the  whole  of  the  fore- 
head blistered.  The  most  effectual  mode  of 
bleeding  in  this  disease  is  to  open  one  or  both  o 
ihe  temporal  arteries:  but  where  this  cannot  be 
(lone,  both  of  the  neck  veins  sliould    be  opened 

hat  a  large  quantity  ot  blood  may  be  taken  off 
in  in  a  short  time.  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
H'opltxy  from  lethargy,  or  sleepy  staggers  (see 
Lethargy.)  because  that  disease  requires  a  dif- 
ferent treatment.  There  are  other^r*  to  which 
horses  are  subject,  that  may  appear  to  be  a 
slighter  degree  of  cpoplexy   than  that  described 

y  Gibson  ;  but  as  their  treatment  is  in  some  re- 
s,>ects  different  from  that  of  apoplexy,  they  will 

le  described  under  the  following  heads:  Drofi 
<xj  of  the  Brain,  E/iitejmy,  Vertigo,  Staggers. 

Afifietite.  Want  or  loss  of  appetite  may 
arise  either  from  fatigue,  from  what  is  termed 
lever  in  the  horse,  or  from  a  diseased  state  of 
'he  digestive  organs.  If  it  depend  on  the  former 
cause,  give  a  cordial  ball  ;  and  if  the  subject  be 

•Id,  or  accustomed  to  take  cordials,  give  it  as  a 

Irink,  mixed  with  ale. 

Loss  of  appetite,  depending  on  fever,  or  gen 
eral    indisposition,  commonly  requires  blecding|biit"ter  in  a  vessel,  and  annoint  the  wen  "as  ofrenas 


and  laxative  medicines  ;  but  if  it  is  caused  by 
worms,  or  a  diseased  state  of  the  stomach  or 
bowels,  a  mild  mercurial  purgative  is  most  pro- 
per, unless  the  disease  be  of  an  inflammatory 
nature. 

Horses  sometimes  fall  off  in  condition,  not  so 
much  Irom  want  of  appetite,  as  from  pain  and 
difficulty,  either  in  masticating  their  food  oi 
.swallow  ing  it ;  the  method  of  distinguishing  and 
ire.ting  such  cases  may  be  seen  under  the  heads 
MjUth.  Teeih,  Disea-'^ea  of.  and  Sore  Throat. 
Should  the  horse  continue  off  his  appetite  after 
the  operation  ol  the  pnig.\tive,  tonic  medicines 
inay  he  given  (see  T'tnici  )  Loss  of  appetite  ac 
ornpani!  d  with  langour  and  general  debility, 
jfien  liappens  at  the  time  of  moulting  or  chang- 
ing thf  ir  coats,  in  such  cases  both  bleeding  and 
jurging  are  iin|)roper,  but  tonic  medicines  will 
.;en<  rally  be  beneficial. 

Ajifietite,  Craziing,  may  justly  be  considered 
disvase,  and  one  ot  importance  too  ;  for  unless 
■tsirained.  it  often  causes  incurnble  cough,  roar- 
ng,  broken  wind,  and  other  diseases.  Horses 
■lat  have  t.'ie  exressive  appetite  will  eat  even 
their  liuer  when  limi'ed  in  hay  ;  the  only  effect- 
nd  restiaint,  tlierefore,  is  a  mnzzle,  whicli  slioul'.l 
le  worn  constantly,  except  when  he  is  feeding 
Tiie  corn  should  be  mixed  with  a  large  propor 
lion  of  clover  chaff,  ,ind  only  a  small  quantity  of 
lay  allowed  ;  his  allowance  of  water  also  should 
v.-  very  moderate,  h  purgative  is  the  only  me 
licine  likely  to  be  of  service. 


you  please  in  the  course  of  the  day — This  cure  has 
been  tried  on  a  wen  that  had  been  growing  for  30 
years,  and  had  become  quite  painful,  attended  with 
with  an  itching.  It  ceased  the  first  day  this  was 
tried,  and  sunk  very  soon.  In  eight  or  nine  mnnths 
the  body  of  the  wen  was  squeezed  out,  without  pain. 
The  patient  thinks  it  would  have  cnme  out  mnch 
sooner,  but  she  neglected  it,  as  it  did  not  hurt.  The 
applicati'>n  produced  a  curious  sensation,  as  if  it  was 
searching  to  the  roots.  Any  person  thus  affected, 
need  not  hesitate  to  try  the  experiment  as  it  is  very 
simple. — Rich.  Cam. 

Instructions  for  Practical  JSTuturalists, 

%*  In  number  18,  page  141,  under  the  head 
Hints  to  American  Tourists  in  foreign  Coun- 
tries, we  copied  instructions  for  the  preservation 
and  transportation  from  one  country  to  another, 
of  seed  and  plants ;  we  have  now  the  pleasure  to 
add  what  may  prove  useful  hints  to  the  Ameri- 
;:an  Traveller  and  Zoologist,  who  desire  to  study 
the  history  and  to  preserve  specimens  of  indivi- 
duals in  the  animal  kingdom. 

On  procuring  an  animal  with  which  we  are 
unacquainted,  the  first  point  to  which  our  atten- 
tion should  be  turned,  is  to  ascertain  whether  it 
is  convertible  into  food,  clothing,  or  is  otherwise 
applicable  to  the  uses  of  man  ;  whether  its  skin 
is  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  be  serviceable  in  trade 
M- commerce;  whether  it  possesses  glands  for 
the  secretion  of  musk,  or  other  unciuous  matter;. 
Uvhether  from  its  size  or  nature  it  is  likely  to  be 
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rcducibieto  ajiiicuhural  purposes,  and  moil  par- 
ticularly to  what  purposes,  (if  any,  and  by  wliai 
means  it  is  rendeied  subservient  to  the  uses  or 
comlortsof  tlie  irdiabiianls  of  that  country  where- 
of it  is  a  native  ;  or  should  its  habits  be  detri- 
mental or  obnoxious,  what  measures  are  pursu 
ed  to  destroy  the  species,  or  to  avert  its  mis- 
chiefs. 

Endeavours  should  be  used  to  ascertain  the 
food  (jeuerully  consumed  by  each  particular  kind, 
its  time  of  i;esialion.  the  number  of  young  it  pro- 
duces at  a  biiili  at  what  age  it  arrives  at  full 
growth  ;  the  differences  in  appearance  in  the  dil 
Ferent  sexes  ;  whether  as  it  advances  in  age,  an) 
parlu  ular  change  takes  place  in  its  general  ap- 
pearance, either  by  attaining  horns,  tusks,  &c 
Sec.  By  attending  to  particulars  of  this  kind, 
;he  practical  naturalist  will  not  only  obtain  a 
[Dass  of  inform  tion  amusing  and  instructive  to 
limself  as  a  philosopher,  but  most  probably  of 
fciy  considerable  importance  to  the  community 
»t  large  ;  and  this  he  may  render  entertaining  in 
he  highest  degree,  by  giving  correct  accounts 
jf  the  modes  pursued  in  different  countries,  to 
jbtain  the  various  kinds  of  animals  either  for 
bod,  raiment,  or  amusement;  the  plans  adopted 
.0  reduce  the  wild  animals  to  a  state  of  domesli- 
;ation,  and  by  staling  whether,  when  so  domes- 
icated  they  continue  to  propagate  ;  and  whai 
ipecies  arc  in  general  request  either  for  domes 
ic  purposes  or  esj.A  riaiion. 

It  is  obvious  that  inquiries  of  this  kind  cannot 
"ail  of  ultimately  producing  general  good,  as  by 
jecoming  acquainted  with  the  wants  and  pro- 
ducts of  distaiit  countries,  the  attention  of  our 
merchants  and  manulacturers,  will  be  naturally 
;urned  to  the  supplying  those  wants,  p.nd  by  the 
3xchanging  the  manufactures  of  this  country  for 
!he  natural  productions  of  others,  reciprocal  ad- 
vantages must  accrue. 

To  facilitate  the  inquiries  of  succeeding  natu- 
ralists, as  well  as  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  ex 
jminalion  to  the  man  of  science,  many  plans 
liavc  been  at  various  times  adopted,  with  a  view 
;o  preserve  the  skins  of  animals,  and  to  exhibit 
!hem  in  their  natural  forms,  for  which  purpose 
;he  mode  we  have  practised  with  the  j'eatest 
success,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  detail. 

Having  obtained  any  quadruped  which  we  are 
jnxious  to  preserve,  wc  take  its  measurtnient, 
IS  by  so  doing,  we  are  the  better  enabled  to 
judge  of  its  proportions  when  esmbited  in  a  ca 
binet.  Tlie  length  of  the  animal  from  tlie  nose 
to  the  insertion  of  the  tail,  tlie  length  of  the  tail; 
the  height  at  the  sliouldtrs  and  hips ;  the  girth  at 
the  neck,  breast,  and  loins,  and  any  lemai  kable 
ippearancc  in  the  structure  of  any  of  its  parts, 
should  all  be  cart-fully  noted. 

In  drawing  or  describing  any  quadruped,  the 
Following  particulars  should  be  observed.  The 
number,  hjrni,  disposition  or  absence  of  the 
teeth,  horns  and  claws;  it  the  latter  arc  retractile 
as  in  the  cat  tribe  ;  the  form  ol  the  feet  or  Iioofs, 
whether  the  animal  be  covered  with  wool,  hair, 
spiiius  or  scales;  docs  it  possess  any  name;  the 
form  of  its  ears  and  tail,  it  tiie  latter  be  prehen- 
sile, or  is  capable  of  being  usee  as  an  auxiliary 
in  seizing  any  object,  or  to  assist  in  escaping  Iron) 
Jny  danger  ;  if  the  posteriors  are  bare  or  callous, 
ind  if  the  animal  is  capable   ol   distending  its 


<  hctks,  so  as  to  lorm  poui  hes,  as  in  many  (jf 'hi 
Monkey  tribe  ;  or  if  possessed  of  abdomina 
pouci  es  for  the  securing  of  their  young,  as  in 
many  quadrupeds  of  New  Holland  ;  the  colour 
of  the  eyes  should  be  noticed  the  instant  the  ani- 
mal is  obtained,  as  almost  immediately  aftei 
'le;ith  it  is  subject  to  change. 

When  the  foregoing  remarks  have  been  made, 
the  next  object  is  to  skin  the  animal ;  and  as  the 
value  and  ajipearance  of  a  cabinet  of  quadrupeds 
depends  entirely  on  the  |ierfect  slate  of  the  skins, 
too  much  pains  cannot  be  besiowed  in  the  ope 
ralinn,  which  should  not  be  commenced  till  some 
hours  alter  the  subject  is  dead  ;  as  in  that  time 
the  blood  will  have  coagulated,  and  there  will  be 
less  danger  of  soiling  the  skin. 

The  animal  should  be  opened  down  the  mid 
die  ol  the  belly,  and  the  skin  stripped  back  to 
the  knee  and  elbow  joints,  which  should  be  left 
with  the  skin,  care  being  taken  to  remove  all  the 
flesh  and  integements  from  the  bones;   the  skin 
may  then  be  drawn  over  the  neck  and  head  ;  the 
body  is  to  be  separated  from  the  heaii  at  the  firs' 
joint;  the  surface  of  the  skull  must  then  be  tho 
rouehly  cleared  of  all  flesh  ;    the  eyes,    brain, 
tongue  and  flesh  in  the  interior  of  the  mouth, 
must  be  taken   away,  and  freed  from  all  loose 
skin,  or   integuments,  that    may  be   attached 
when  this  is  effected,  the  skin  may  be  returned 
to  its  proper  position  ;  and  the  cheeks  must  be 
filled  out   with  cotton  or  other  soft  substance, 
mixed,  with  a  considerable    quantity  of  antisep 
tie  powder,  composed  of  one   third  of  white  ox- 
ide of  arsenic,  and  two  thirds  of  powdered  burnt 
allum  ;  this  powder  should  be  rubbed  in  the  in 
side  of  the  mouth,  and  all  the  cavities  of  the  head, 
as  the   eyes,  ears,  and  nostrils,  should  be  filled 
with   pledgets  of  cotton,  dipped  first  in  a  strong 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  of  arsenic,  and  a 
quaintity  of  the  powder  strewed  into  each  place. 

The  inside  of  the  skin,  and  the  leg  bones, 
when  quite  clean  from  all  loose  skin,  &c.  should 
be  rubbed  well  with  the  powder,  this  rubbing 
should  be  repeated  occasionally  until  the  skin 
acquires  a  considerable  degree  of  dryness  ;  if 
the  animal  be  large  the  leg-bones  cannot  be  con 
veniently  retained  attached  to  the  skin,  but  in  all 
cases  where  it  is  practicable,  considerable  advan- 
tages v/ill  accrue  from  their  preservation  , — this 
last  remark  applies  also  to  the  skulls  of  the  lar 
ger  quadrupeds,  which  should  in  all  possible  in 
stances  be  preserved,  whether  attached  to  the 
skin  or  not.  Of  such  animals  as  possess  soft  or 
spongy  feet,  the  soles  may  be  opened,  and  all  the 
fat  and  muscular  parts  removed;  after  which,  the 
powder  should  be  applied  plentifully,  and  before 
tie  skin  becomes  hard  or  dry,  the  cavities  of  the 
feet  should  be  filled  with  cotton  as  directed  for 
the  head,  and  the  incisions  sewsd  neatly  up. 

\\  hen  the  skin  is  thoroughly  dry,  it  should  be 
so  packed  as  [if  possible,]  to  exclude  insects; 
the  drying  shmiid  be  performed  in  the  shade,  and 
the  utmost  vigilance  is  necessary  in  observing 
that  no  skin  be  packed  till  it  is  perfectly  so  :  and 
to  assist  in  drying,  the  skins  should  be  kept  dis- 
tended, and  exposed  to  the  air.  In  skinning 
those  animals  that  are  furnished  with  abdominal 
pouches.  It  would  be  better  to  open  tnem  longi- 
udinally  on  one  side,  otherwise  this  curious  cha- 
acter  will  be  destroyed  ;  and  in  all  animals  pos 


sessing  glands   for   the   secretion   of  musk  or  any  perceptible  injury 


odour,  these  organs  shuuld  be  cartiuii)  pie- 
served. 

As  a  collection  of  skins  necessarily  occupies 
much  time  in  procuring,  to  presi-.rve  them  free 
from  injury  when  obtained,  is  an  objiCt  of  the 
first  importance.  In  order  to  succeed  in  this, 
two  principal  causes  of  injury  must  be  carefully 
guarded  against — Damfi,  and  the  attacks  of  In- 
.tec/.ii  ;  the  former  we  generally  have  it  in  our 
power  to  avoid,  but  the  latter  assail  collections 
ol  tliis  kind  in  so  many  ways,  and  under  such 
varied  circumstances,  thai  the  collector  musi  be 
ever  on  his  guard;  since  it  very  oftin  happens 
that  the  very  means  used  to  destroy  one  kind  of 
insect,  calls  into  existence  myriads  of  others 
equally  destrm  tive.     As  a  general  plan,  we  have 

cceeded  besi  by  exposing  from  time,  to  time 

dry  skins  to  the  action  of  heai,  which  by  repeti- 

ion  though  it  may  fade  their  colours,  in  a  slight 

degree,  has  the  great  advantage  of  eventually  de- 

siroying  all  insects. 

When  a  box  is  filled  with  skins,  or  rather  when 
I  box  full  is  obtained,  if  circumstances  will  per- 
mit, the  skins  should  be  loosely  placed  in  a  large 
case  with  a  glazed  front,  having  all  the  seams  or 
joints  carefully  stopped,  by  pasting  strips  of  pa- 
per over  them  ;  in  this  state  the  case  should  be 
gradually  brought  before  a  large  fire,  where  it 
may  remain  six  or  eight  hours;  by  having  a 
glass  front,  if  any  insects,  particularly  of  the 
moth  kind,  are  amongst  the  skins,  the  heat  will 
soon  cause  them  to  flutter  about,  and  they  can 
easily  be  perceived  when  dead.  But  lest  any  of 
the  insects  so  destroyed,  should  have  deposited 
their  eggs  on  the  skins,  the  frequent  repetition  of 
this  plan  is  desirable,  previous  to  the  skins  being 
finally  packed. 

When  about  to  be  packed,  each  skin  should 
be  wrapped  in  a  separate  paper,  (the  common 
brown  paper  is  to  be  preferred  in  all  cases,  as  it 
resists  damp  more  than  any  other  kinds,  and  is 
less  liable  to  be  devoured  by  insects)  with  a  me- 
morandum of  what  particulars  belong  to  it,  as  the 
having  a  duplicate  of  this  kind,  though  it  may 
trespass  somewhat  on  the  time  of  the  traveller, 
will  not  unfrequently  amply  repay  him  for  his 
trouble.  The  skins  should  be  packed  as  close 
as  possible,  and  when  the  package  is  full,  the 
joints  and  cracks  should  be  stopped  with  pieces 
of  paper  pasted  over  them,  but  even  in  this,  some 
caution  is  necessary,  as  paste  affords  a  nidus  to 
numerous  insects,  which  frequently  deposit  their 
eggs  on  it,  as  a  proper  food  for  the  laivse  when 
hatched.  To  pievent  any  unpleasant  effects  of 
this  kind,  a  considerable  portion  of  corrosive 
sublimate  or  arsenic  should  be  mixed  with  the 
paste  before  it  is  used  :  and  when  the  paste  is 
thoroughly  dry,  the  places  so  covered  should  be 
washed  over  with  a  strong  size,  in  which  arsenic 
or  sublimate  is  held  in  solution  ;  the  size  may  be 
ormed  of  pieees  of  skin  boiled  in  water,  until 
completely  dissolved,  and  the  arsenic  or  subli- 
mate should  be  mixed  with  it  whilst  hot.  If  pre- 
ious  to  being  put  on  ship-board,  the  cases  should 
be  covered  over  with  a  thick  coat  of  oil  paint,  it 
would  most  effectually  exclude  both  damp  and 
insects.  With  these  precautions,  we  have  known 
skins  of  the  most  delicate  species  of  quadrupeds 
and  birds,  remain  packed  for  three  or  more 
years,  even  in  warm  countries,  without  receiving 
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When  a  box  ol  skins  sluill  be  rcoiiened,  the 
skins  should  be  exposed  to  the  fiie  as  before 
directed,  after  which  they  will  be  in  a  fit  state 
10  put  up.  This  part  of  ihe  unclertakiiii?  is  at 
tended  with  a  considerable  portion  oftioubie,  and 
to  succeed  well  requires  no  small  decree  of  in 
genuity.  We  reconirnend  every  person  desiroui 
of  attaining  perfection  in  tliis  art.  to  have  a  les 
son  or  two  from  some  skilful  practitioner,  as  it 
is  not  an  easy  matter  to  succeed  in  a  task  of  ihi 
kind  from  any  instruciion,  without  the  assislancc 
of  practical  illustration. 

The  best  jiiode  to  pursue  in  setiing;  up  tht 
smaller  kinds  of  quadrupeds,  is,  by  forming 
false  body  ;  this  may  l)e  done  with  a  piece  of  iron 
wire,  of  a  substance  proportioned  to  the  size  ol 
the  animal,  and  should  be  of  sufiicient  lengtl 
to  pass  through  the  :;iiull  (if  retained^  and  to 
protrude  a  little,  and  also  to  extend  I'ather  be 
vond  the  tail ;  the  ends  of  the  wire  should  bt 
filed  to  sharp  points,  to  prevent  their  tearing  the 
skin  ;  and  it  should  have  previously  been  tho- 
roughly heated  in  the  fire,  to  render  it  quite 
flexible  :  this  is  to  be  wrapped  round  with  tow  oi 
fine  rope-yarn,  till  it  is  suflicienily  large  to  fil 
out  the  skin;  lateral  pieces  of  wire  should  bt 
introduced  through  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  when 
practicable  through  the  leg-bones,  and  attached 
to  the  principal  wire  running  through  the  body ; 
eveiy  part  of  the  skin  should  be  filled  out  to  its 
full  extent ;  and  soiue  of  the  powder  should 
from  time  to  time  be  introduced  with  the  stuff- 
ing. The  leg-wires  must  be  sufficiently  long  to 
pass  through  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  througl 
a  piece  of  wood  capable  of  supporting  the  ani 
mal,  to  which  it  may  be  fixed,  as  it  can  then 
more  easily  be  dried.  Previously  to  the  skin 
being  stuffed,  if  a  dried  one,  it  will  be  necessarj 
to  wrap  it  in  damp  cloths  for  twenty-four  hour 
or  even  longer,  according  to  the  size  and  sub 
stance  of  the  skin  :  some  of  the  largest  quadru 
peds  will  even  require  thoroughly  soaking  ir 
■water  for  some  days  ;  animals  of  the  size  of  the 
horse,  ox,  rhinoceros.  Sec.  will  be  most  faithfully 
represented  by  having  their  sUin  supported  i.y  a 
frame  of  wood,  which  will  give  them  stabilit) 
otherwise,  from  their  weight,  they  are  liable  to 
get  out  of  shape  ;  but  as  it  is  hardly  probabi; 
that  the  stuffing  of  this  description  of  animals  wil 
be  attempted  by  any  but  a  professor,  we  consider 
furtlier  lemaik  on  this  point  unnecessary. 

When  the  skin  is  filled  out  to  its  extent,  it  is 
to  be  carefully  sowed  up  w  ith  strong  double  silk  : 
the  needle  should  be  a  curved  triangular  one 
such  as  is  used  by  surgeons,  the  fur  may  "then  be 
smoothed  over  the  seam,  which  will  hardly  b 
perceptible.     The  animal  should  be  placed  in  a 
easy  and  natural  a  posi;ition  as  possible,  at  th- 
same  time  recollecting  that  natural  efiect  ought 
not  to  give  place  to  elegance  of  form.     Before 
the  skin  is  quite  dried,  tlie  eyes  should  be  insert 
ed,  and  to  enable   the  o|jerator  to  represent  the 
animal  with  eyes  ol  their  natural  colour,  it  is  de 
sirable  to   have  as  correct   a    representation  of 
thein  as  possible  ;  glass  eyes  of  all  sizes  and  timt 
are  to  be  procured  at  the  glass  bead  lYiaktrs,  in 
London  :  they  should  have  a  piece  of  wire  at- 
tached to  them,  by  means  of  which  they  may  bt 
securely  fastened  ;  and  to  give  them  a   natural 
appearance,  they  should  be  somewhat  larger  thar. 
the  natural  eye,  and  the  eye-lids  must  be  car.-- 
fully  brought  forward  so  as  completely  to  include, 


and  whir.h  will  reilu'c  tliem  in  .ippearance  to  the 
natural  size. 

The  next  business  is  to  dry  the  stuffed  skin 
which  may  be  best  done  in  a  shady  room,  into 
which  the  air  is  freely  admitted  ;  in  a  week  .)i 
luoi  e,  according  to  the  bulk  of  the  subject  and 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  skin  wiil  be  diy  : 
but  to  dislodge  any  remains  of  moisture,  it  may 
be  brought  within  the  inlluence  of  a  fire,  b\it  by 
no  mt-ans  close;  after  whicii  it  sh,"nld  be  placed 
in  a  glass  cast-,  with  the  seams  and  joints  closely 
pasted  lip  ;  ar.d  lest  any  insects  should  be  attached 
to  the  skin,  it  will  be  better  that  tlie  case  be 
baked  in  the  maimer  already  directed,  relating 
lo  the  packing  the  skins.  The  ski;is  of  animals 
that  are  in  a  recent  state,  should  be  treated  in  ol! 
respects  as  the  foregoing,  excepting  that  the  skins 
should  not  be  filled  out  to  the  full  extent,  as  ir 
drying  the  skin  is  liable  to  shrink  :  fresh  skins 
will  also  lequire  much  more  of  the  antisceplic 
powder  to  be  used  when  stuffing,  as  it  absorbs  tht 
grease  contained  in  the  skin  ;  and  they  will  re- 
quire longer  time  jn  drying,  before  tliey  are  in  a 
fit  state  to  place  in  cases.  The  wires  that  pass 
through  the  legs  should  be  brought  through  th< 
bottom  of  the  case  and  there  turned,  by  whicl 
the  skin  will  be  kept  in  an  erect  posture,  and  to 
prei'ent  its  weight  inclining  the  animal  forwards, 
a  piece  of  wire  may  be  introduced  through  the 
back  of  the  case  and  attached  to  the  body,  which 
will  effc-ctually  prevent  its  moving,  at  any  lime 
the  case  may  require  to  be  taken  down.  As  a 
pleasing  relief  and  to  ornament  the  inside  of  the 
bottom  of  the  case,  a  quantity  of  dried  moss,  fine- 
ly powdered  and  mixed  with  a  little  coarse  sand, 
may  he  sifted  over  it,  first  moistening  the  ground 
u'ith  thin  carpenter's  glue  ;  the  ground  may  be 
further  enlivened  by  introducing  sprigs  of  moss 
or  dried  grasses. 

To  persons  visiting  foreign  parts  for  the  pur 
pose  of  pursuing  this  study  on  a  more  extended 
field,  we  taKe  leave  to  remark,  that  in  all  cases 
where  it  is  practicable,  the  skins  of  both  sexes  in 
the  adult  state  are  particularly  desirable,  as  alst 
that  of  a  young,  Vr-hen  any  remarkable  difference 
is  apparent,  as  for  instance,  the  skin  of  I'elis  con- 
color,  the  Puma  or  American  lion,  is,  (as  its  spe- 
cific name  imports)  of  one  trniform  colour,  whilst 
in  its  infancy  it  is  spotted,  afterwards  the  spots 
.ippear  oblong,  almost  stripes,  and  when  it  at 
tains  its  full  growth,  they  entirely  disappear. 

As  it  may  be  more  convenient,  at  the  time  of 
procuring  many  of  the  smaller  species  of  qua 
drupeds  to  preserve  them  entire,  till  a  more  con 
'•enient  opportunity  offers  for  stuffing  them, 
they  may  be  safely  put  into  glass  or  earthen  jars, 
or  small  casks  filled  \\'n\\  one  third  spirit  of  wine, 
drr;i(  k,  rum,  or  other  spirit,  and  two  tnirds  of  a 
strong  solution  of  burnt  alum  ;  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  use,  if  avoidable,  coloured  spirit  o! 
iny  kind,  as  it  frequently  happens  that  when  co 
loured,  it  will  leave  a  stain  on  the  lighter  part  of 
tlie  skin  or  fur,  that  cannot  be  removed.  The 
Solution  of  alum  should  be  made  by  pouring  ont 
quart  of  boiling  water  on  eight  ounces  of  alum, 
and  when  cool,  the  water  should  be  poured  off. 
dS  some  water  will  not  hold  that  quantity  in  solu- 
tion ;  and  il  a  larger  quantity  be  dissolved  at  any 
lie  time  than  is  required,  the  water  may  be  eva- 
poi  aled  cither  over  a  fire,  or  by  placing  the  solu- 
tion within  the  influence  of  the  sun,  and  tlic  alum 
will  be  deposited  in  crystals,  which  only  require 


hoinj;  burnt  over  ■  cominou  fiie  to  b.'  fit  for 
using  again.  The  preserving  in  spirits  has  this 
decided  advantage,  tiiat  ut  any  subsequent  periodt 
the  animal  will  be  seen  with  all  its  parts  perfect,' 

md  in-^y  offer  interesting  amusement  at  a  more 

eisure  moment,  than  often  falls  to  the  lot  of 
collectors  whilst  absent  from  home. 

To  succeed  in  the  different  operations  already 
enumerated,  the  traveller  must  be  supplied  with 
the  necessary  instrumen's,  and  these  in  duplicate; 

uch  as  JOif.secliiig'  Knives,  ScUsors,  Forcefis  of 
difi'ercnt  shapes  and  sizes  ;  and  what  v-ie  have 
found  particularly  useful,  is  an  instrument  known 
to  hard-wa'ernen  by  the  name  of  Eudding  Knife, 

uid  for  which  purpose  it  is  in  general  use  by 
gardeners  ; — the  blade  should  be  long  and  thin, 
iiid  the  handle  thin,  flat,  and  rounded  at  the 
edges ;  besides  these.  Fliers  of  different  sizes  and 
forms,  as  round,  flat,  and  cutting  are  indispensi- 
ble  ;  Aeedles  of  various  sorts,  as  surgeon's  curved 
and  flat  needles;  straight  triangular  needles,  such 
as  are  used  by  glovers;  and  the  common  kinds 
in  variety.  The  latter,  besides  being  useful  to 
the  traveller  himself,  may  prove  a  most  valuable 
present  in  distant  countries,  where  the  intercourtje 
'vith  Europe  is  but  trifling  or  accidental.  8lro7ig 
Thread  and  SUk  should  not  be  omitted  ;  but  the 
latter  is  always  to  be  used  in  sewing  up  skins. 
\'arious  kinds  of  Fajier  should  likewise  form 
p-^rt  of  the  traveller's  investment,  and  particu- 
larly coarse  brown  paper,  as  it  is  of  more  com- 
mon request  and  possesses  many  advantages  over 
the  other  kinds. 

In  the  foregoing  instructions  the  author  has  en- 
deavoured to  avoid  all  unnecessary  expense  and 
trouble  ;  the  antiacejitic  he  recommends,  posses- 
ses all  the  requisites,  and  though  simple,  he  feels 
confident  it  will  be  found  equally  efficacious  with 
iny  of  the  most  expensive  preparations  of  the 
kind  ;  but  as  it  may  not  at  all  times  be  obtainable, 
any  of  the  following  articles  may  be  used  with  a 
probability  of  success. 

Ground  or  whole  pepper  and  most  kinds  of 
spices,  avoiding  those  of  an  oily  nature;  ground 
tobacco;  corrosive  sublimate;  sulphur,  musk, 
burnt  alum, (which  maybe  prepared  by  burning 
common  alum  over  a  fire  till  it  looses  its  trans- 
parency;) camphor;  and  tlie  mere  envelopinga 
skin  in  common  brown  paper  that  has  been  satu- 
rated with  allum  and  arsenic  in  solution,  has  also 
been  successfully  tried. 

As  each  practitioner  has  a  method  peculiarly 
his  own,  in  performing  the  operations  of  skinning 
and  stuffing  animals,  the  author  does  not  presume 
to  say  his  is  the  best;  but  if  simplicity  joined  to 
economy  are  worth  attending  to,  his  plan  at  least 
has  these  to  recommend  it. 

To  facilitate  naturalists  in  making  their  re- 
marks on  any  animal  they  may  procure,  a  sketch 
of  a  table  is  annexed,  wliich  we  would  recom- 
mend to  every  person  attending  to  Natural  flis- 
tory,  to  have  constantly  in  their  pocket  book;  or 
at  least  some  one  on  a  similar  plan;  which  may 
be  procured  at  most  booksellers  or  stationers, 

uled  to  their  own  pattern;  by  having  tablesofthis 
kind  always  at  hand,  opportunity  is  afforded  of 
immediately  putting  our  remarks  on  paper,  witli- 

ut  any  delay,  as  it  often  happens  that  when  sub- 
jects of  this  nature  are  committed  to  memory, 
others  of  equal  interest  soon  after  occurring,  the 
ideas  of  both  become  confounded,  and  a  difficulty 
is  cxperien.;ed  in  separating  the  particularsof  each. 
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This  day  we  dis 
covtTi'd  a  small  ani 
mal  which  was  sport- 
ing amongst  the 
hunts  i>f  the  Cocoa 
Pahii :  we  killed  two, 
whicli  proved  to  be 
male  and  female.  On 
examination  we  found 
it  to  belong  t.i  (Jrder 
4.      Genus  (j.    Syuinel, 


I'OOD. 


It     dcv  "ured      th 
young      leaves      and 
shouts  of  the   Coco; 
Palm.        Afterwards 
liaving  ob'.aioed    one 
dive,  we  founil  il  easi 
ly  tamed,  aii<l  that  il 
e:iKei'ly  drank  of  tin 
wine   made  from  the 
I'alm-Tree. 


Places  of  Jit:soi-t  and  .Vfaiiners 


We  found  tins  species  extensively  disperse  d 
from  lat.  — ,  to  lat.  — :  they  associate  in  large 
nuniliers,  and  on  the  least  noise  they  lie  length- 
ways along  the  branches,  with  lluir  tails  ex 
tended  :  at  one  time  we  observed  tlum  greatly 
alarmed  at  the  appearance  nf  a  ^nake,  which 
was  making  its  approaches  alon.^  the  branches, 
and  though  so  ter-rified  that  uuml)rrs  kt  go 
thi-ir  hold  and  fi  II  to  the  grour.d,  nor  any  at- 
tempted to  escape  :  the  snake  having  taken  two 
or  three  retired,  and  the  squirrels  again  re- 
sumed their  spriglitliness  ;  we  at  various  times 
noticed  them  devoured  by  the  smaller  birds  of 

rhey  build  in  the  alx  of  a  branch,  or  in  a 
hole  in  a  tree  ;  their  time  of  gestation  fwc 
were  informed)  is  hve  wetks  and  they  produce 
four  at  a  birth  ;  these  are  eagerly  a(;ught  for  by 
the  natives,  who  exchange  them  with  the  inha- 
bitants of  other  islands,  where  tlu-y  are  kept 
confined  in  cages,  ingeniously  constructed  of 
thin  slips  of  cane  :  in  conhnement  they  feed  on 
pieces  of  the  Banana,  and  on  most  kinds  of 
fruit. 


Iy  fl  -u'/ifil  finiftase-^  tip 
filkiilik: 

When  th<-  dry  season 
IS  nearly  over,  the  in 
liabitants  go  in  num 
bers  into  their  places 
of    resort,    and     kil 
them     by     hundreds, 
either  with  blunt  ar 
rows  or  sticks;  these 

ire  procured  ior  the 
sake  of  their  skins, 
which  are  in  great  re- 
quest for  the  purpose 
of  clothing,  and  every 
famdy  is  expected  to 
present  a  certain 
number  to  their  chief 
every  hunting  season; 
besides  which  they 
part  with  them  to 
neighbouring  tribes  in 
exchange  for  cattle, 
tobacco,  and  what  Eu- 

■opean  protluce  they 
can  obtain. 
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Early  this  morning  we  were  surprised  by  an  immense  herd  of  Antelopes  that  passed  our  encampment  at  about  eun-shot  distance  •  we  learn 
that  they  migrate  twice  a  year,  and  were  now  on  their  route  to  the  South-west .  and  they  return  again  in  about  tw"o  months ;  by  these  migra- 
tions they  are  t.ble  to  avoid  the  inconveniences  of  the  rainy  season,  as  also  those  of  extreme  drought.  The  natives  as  soon  as' they  observe  the 
first  herd,  dig  pit-falls,  which  they  cover  with  boughs,  at  the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  paces  apart,  in  some  narrow  pass,  and  often  capture  seve- 
ral hundreds  in  one  day  ;  they  use  their  llesh  for  food,  and  their  skins  for  various  domestic  purposes. 

Saw  a  small  herd  of  Zebras,  but  at  sucli  a  distance  as  to  be  beyond  the  range  of  our  rifles.  During  the  whole  of  this  night  we  were  kept  in  a 
state  of  alarm  from  the  continued  bowlings  of  Hya;nas,  and  other  wild  beasts;  but  as  we  kept  up  large  fires,  and  frequently  discharged  some  of 
(rur  fire-arms,  we  suSered  no  other  inconvenience 
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l-ALTIMOHE,  FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER    10,    1819. 

GUINEA  GUASS  SEED. 

■Within  the  last  week,  we  have  been  kindly  furnish 
•d  with  a  small  patccrl  of  Guinea  Grass  Seed,  from 
^allcwell,  District  of  Maine,  where  it  was  rec!  ived 
rom  Jamaica,  in  July  1K18.  It  has  been  divided  and 
ent  to  agricultural  societies,  in  the  southernmost 
tales,  where  there  is  the  best  chance  of  its  being 
uccessfully  cultivated.  A  small  quantity  more  is 
•xpected,  which  will  be,  in  like  m.anner  distributed 
0  agricultural  societies  in  this  state. 

In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  published  in 
his  paper  concerning  this  grass,' we  now  copy  a  no- 
ice  of  it,  which  we  find  in  ISriian  Edward's  History  of 
hi:  West-Indies,  to  show  in  what  high  estimation  it  is 
here  held ;  we  can  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it 
vould  be  a  great  acquisition  in  all  our  southern  states 

May  it  not,  indeed,  happen,  that  this  grass,  will 
iipply,in  those  states  at  least,  the  great  desideratum 
o  much  required,  to  complete  the  soiling  system,  bv 
living  a  cut  of  green  food,  at  seasons  when  no  other 
Lind  of  grass  can  be  relied  upon  to  yield  it.' 

The  want  of  an  early  cut  of  grass,  coming  in  be- 
ore  clover  and  of  less  difficult  cultivation  tlian  luccrn 
5  well  known  to  every  farmer.  This  deficiency,  we 
re  of  opinion,  might  be  reuioved  by  sowing  lots  of 
;round,  in  good  heart,  with  Uijr,  at  tins  season.  Such 
Jts,  would  give  a  fine  he.ivy  cut,  at  least  three  weeks 
efore  clover,  w  ith  which  it  might  be  sowed  as  a  pro- 
ector,  and  would  offer  itself  to  the  scvthe  thi-ee  times 
uring  the  year.     In  page  214, 15,  Edwards  says  : 

"  The  other  kind,  called  Guinea  grass  may  be  cin 
idcred  :is  next  to  the  sugar-cane,  in  point  of  inr.por 
ance  ;  as  most  of  the  grazing  and  breeding  farms, 
r  pens,  throughout  the  island,  were  originally  rrea- 
sd,  and  are  still  supported,  chiefly  by  means  nf  this 
iivaluable  herbage.  Mence  the'  plenty  of  horned 
attle,  both  for  the  butcher  and  the  planter,  is  such 
hat  few  markets  in  Europe  furnish  beef  at  a  cheap- 
r  rate,  or  of  better  quality,  than  those  of  Jamaica 
'erhaps  the  settlement  of  most  of  the  north-side  pa- 


rishes is  wholly  owing  to  the  introduction  of  this  ex 
cellent  grass,  which  happened  by  accident  about 
fifty  years  ago  ;  the  seeds  having  been  brought  from 
the  coast  of  Guinea,  as  food  for  some  birds  which 
were  pre.sented  to  Mr.  El'is,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
island.  Fortunately  the  birils  did  not  live  to  consume 
the  whole  stock,  and  the  remainder,  being  carelessly 
thrown  into  a  fence,  grew  and  Houiished.  It  was  not 
long  before  the  eagerness  displayed  by  the  cattle  to 
reach  the  grass,  attracted  Mr.  Ellis'  notice,  and  in- 
duced him  to  collect  and  propagate  the  seeds  ;  which 
now  thrive  in  some  of  the  most  rocky  parts  on  the 
island ;  bestowing  verdure  and  fertility  on  lands 
which  otherwise  would  not  be  worth  ctdtivation. 

The  accidental  introduction  of  the  Guinea  Grass, 
into  Jamaica,  and  its  peculiar  adaption  to  the  soil 
and  chmate  will  remind  the  reader  of  the  first  in- 
troduction of  -uiheat  into  Mexico,  with  a  bag  of  rice,  in 
opening  which,  Carte's  negro  slave,  Juan  Garrido 
found  th-ee  grains,  and  sowed  them  in  a  garden  ;  two 
of  them  grew,  producing  one  hundred  and  eighty 
grains,  which  when  again  sowed,  were  equally  pro- 
ductive. By  little  and  little,  (says  Gomara)  herf 
was  raised  an  infinity  of  it.  {Cronica  de  la  ,A'euvaEs 
paiia,  chap.  231. 

Cortes,  that  politic  savage,  in  his  fourth  letter  to 
the  einperor,  twice  iinportunes  him  to  order  plants  of 
dl  sorts  to  be  transported  from  Spain  to  America,  as 
the  natives  were  given  to  agriculture  ;  and  herbs  and 
roots  and  trees,  nourished  admirably.  He  suggests 
what  is  worthy  of  being  noticed  by  more  pohshed 
statesmen,  that  orders  be  given  to  the  Company's 
.Mercantile  House  {casa  do  co}iira  tacioii)  in  Seville 
prohibiting  vessels  fnmi  sailing  without  seeds,  and 
compelling  each  to' bring  a  portion,  §§  xvi,  xxiii. 
And  here  speaking  of  the  wisdom  of  that  policy, 
which  encourages  the  introduction  from  abroad  of  va- 
luable seeds,  animals,  E^c.  See.  we  recollect  that  our 
attention  was  drawn  to  it,  soon  after  the  commence- 
ment of  our  humble  editorial  enterprise,  by  a  letter 
from  a  gentleman,  whose  name  our  selfishness  makes 
us  r?gret  that  we  are  forbidden  to  mention,  as  such 
names  would  not  fail  to  give  respectability  to  wh.nt- 
ever  they  patronise.     On  this  subject  he  observes : 

Our  seamen,  including  the  supercargoes,  with  the 


i'arious^Rhip  officers,  have  done  but  little  for  their 
country'^;  improvement.  They  explore  every  climate, 
and  should  always  bring  home  something  that  might 
benefit  the  country— valuable  animals,  seeds,  &c.  &c. 
If  the  first  column  of  your  paper  contained  a  standing; 
admonition  upon  the  subject,  pointing  out  the  finest 
and  most  desirable  stock  of  each  country,  the  best 
method  of  preserving  seed,  *  and  what  trees,  shrubs, 
plants  and  grains,  are  most  desirable,  the  intimation 
would  operate  as  a  stimulus.  The  beautiful  and  su- 
perior cattle  of  South  America— the  pure  breed  of 
pacing  horses  of  Chili  ;  the  fine  hornless  milch  cattle 
of  Suffolk,  and  the  immense  long  wooUed  sheep  of 
Leicestershire,  in  England;  the  fine  breed  of  white 
horses  in  Sweden,  and  the  thousands  of  useful  and 
ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  grains  and  grasses, 
that  we  have  yet  to  experiment  upon.  It  is  to  our 
merchant  ships,  we  must  be  indebted  for  these. 

The  present  Secretary  of  the  Trea.sury,  by  his 
instructions  to  our  Consuls  abroad,  has  paved  the 
way,  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  will  lead  to 
great  improvements  in  the  agricultural  produc- 
lions  of  our  country.  Alr'eady  have  we  seen 
seventeen  difiTcrcnt  kinds  of  grain,  sent  in  virtue 
ijf  these  instructions,  and  placed  for  experiment 
in  the  liandii  of  H.  S.  Thomas,  an  enterprisino- 
farmer  in  this  county.  " 

Thus  it  is,  that  man  is  often  indebted  for  his 
greatest  blessings  and  benefits,  rather  to  provi- 
dential accidents,  than  to  his  own  foresight  and 
management;  as  the  human  character  itself,  is 
fi-et|ucntly  modified  and  rendered  eminent  for  its 
virtues,  or  detestable  for  its  vices,  according  as 
it  happens  to  be  impelled  by  external  circum- 
stances of  a  propitious  or  ruinous  tendency.  Il; 
was.  as  we  arc  told,  for  examjile,  a  chance,  that 
illumined  the  genius  of  Milton.  Cromwell 
died,  his  son  succeeded  him  and  was  driven  out 

*  In  No.  18,  pa^e  141  of  this  volume,  the  reader 
will  find  particular  directions  for  preserving  seeds. 
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of  England  ;  Milion  participated  his  ill  fortune  ; 
he  lost  the  place  of  Secretrary  to  the  Protector' 
was  imprisoned,  released  and  driven  into  exile. 
At  last  he  returned,  retired  to  the  country,  and 
there,  in  the  leisure  of  retreat  and  disgrace,  he 
executed  the  poem  which  he  had  projected  in 
liis  youth,  and  which  has  placed  him  in  the  rank 
of  the  greatest  of  men. 

If  Shakspeare  had  been  like  his  father,  al- 
ways a  dealer  in  wool  ;  if  his  imprudence  had  not 
obliged  him  to  quit  his  commtrce,  and  hiscoui 
try  ;  if  he  had  no'  associated  with  libertines,  and 
stole  deer  from  the  park  of  a  nobleman  ;  had  net 
been  pursued  for  the  theft,  and  obliged  to  take 
refuge  in  London,  engage  in  a  company  of  actors, 
and  at  last  disgusted  with  being  an  indifferent 
performer,  he  had  not  turned  author;  the  pru- 
dent Shakspeare,  had  n  ver  been  the  celebrated 
Author;  and  whatever  abiUty  he  might  have  ac 
quired  in  the  trade  of  wool,  nis  name  would 
never  have  reflected  a  lustre  on  England. 

A  chance,  equally  trivial,  to  all  appearance, 
determined  the  taste  of  Muliere  for  the  stage 
His  grandfather  loved  the  theatre  and  frequently 
carried  him  there — the  young  man  lived  in  di 
sipation  ;  the  father  observing  it,  asked  in  anger, 
if  his  son  was  to  be  made  an  actor.  Would  to 
God,  said  the  grandfather,  he  was  as  good  an 
actor  as  Montrose.  Those  words  struck  young 
Moliere,  he  took  a  disgust  to  his  trade,  and 
France  owes  its  greatest  comic  writer  to  that  ac- 
cidental reply.  Moliere,  a  skilful  tapestry  maker, 
had  never  else  been  cited  amongst  the  great  men 
of  his  nation.  Corneille  loved,  he  made  verses 
for  his  mistress,  became  a  poet,  composed  Me- 
lite,  the  Cinna,  Rodogune,  &c.  was  the  honour 
of  his  country,  and  is  an  object  of  emulation  for 
posterity.  The  discreet  Corneille  had  remained 
a  lawyer,  and  composed  briefs  that  would  have 
been  forgotten  with  the  causes  he  defended. 
Thus  it  is,  that  the  death  of  Cromwell,  deer- 
stealing,  the  exclamation  of  an  old  man,  and  the 
beauty  of  a  woman,  have  given  four  illustrious 
characters  to  Europe. 

European  grain  was  first  brought  to  Quilo  by 
Father  Jose  Rixi,  who  sowed  it  in  the  grounds 
of  the  convent  of  St.  Francis,  and  the  monks  to 
this  day  exhibit  the  vase  that  contained  the  ori 
ginal  grain,  as  if  it  were  a  sacred  relic.  (Bony- 
castle's  Conipend,  &c.  on  South  America,  p.  222) 
But  HuniboldV,  says  a  vast  deal  on  the  subject 
in  his  Political  Essay  on  New  Spain. 


witii  a  list  of  tlie  names  ol  the  members.  Tht 
ame  request  is  made  of  all  other  Agricultural 
Societies,  which  have  been  or  may  be  foimed  in 
he  United  States.  Let  others  record  and  mark 
tlie  changes  of  constitutions  for  political  govern- 
ment. Be  it  our  business  to  register  those  which 
may  be  established  for  the  regulation  and  better 
management  of  the  Plough  and  the  Harmv — the 
Loom  and  the  Dairy. 


AN  ANNU  \L  IVDFX. 
The  subscrihprs  to  the  American  Farmer,  may 
expect  an  Index  to  acrompnny  each  volume  at 
t!ie  end  of  the  year,  which  will  enable  t!.em  to 
turn  readily  to  any  particular  article  they  may 
wish  to  find. 


PRICES. —  As  to  the  prices  of  Countrv  Pro 
duce,  we  have  nothing  material  to  say  to  our  sub- 
scribers this  week.  Some  change  has  ocurred 
in  Wheat:  Red  mav  be  quoted  at  1  07toSl  10; 
White,  at  I  12  to  gl  l.S;  Hay,  best  Timothy 
S20. 


Sixteen  vessels  arrived  at  Beverly  lately,  with 
from  20  to  60,000  fish  each — making  a  total  of 

604,000. 


Great  Despatch  in  IVIieat  Cleaning. — On  the 
26th  day  of  August,  1819,  at  Waverly,  tlie  seat 
of  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Howard,  in  Baltimore  county, 
one  of  Jacob  Bromwell's  Patent  Pans,  made  and 
sold  in  this  city,  by  Henry  Herring,  (and  of 
which  an  elegant  engraving  is  to  be  found  in  the 
13lh  number  of  the  Baltimore  .4merican  Parmer) 
cleaned  twenty-six  and  a  half  bushels  of  chaff 
wheat  in  seven  minutes  and  a  half.  The  ope- 
ration was  performed  in  the  presence  of  several 
gentlemen  of  the  first  respectability,  who  held 
their  watchee,  and  who  have  certified  the  fact. 


The  Arkansas  territory,  over  which  General 
Miller  is  to  preside,  as  Governor,  is  represented 
as  1  ich  in  soil,  and  having  the  advantages  of  an  un 
obstructed  and  noble  river  of  more  than  2000 
miles  in  extent.     It  is  also  said  to  abound  in  sil 
ver,  and  that  with  half  the   labour  and  expense 
that  is  expended  in  working  the  mines  of  Peru 
and  Mexico,  a  richer  abundance  of  the  precious 
metals  might  be  produced.    It  is  worth  "  trying 
at  least. 


nodels,  &c  to  Alexandria,  Get/rgetown  or  Wash-' 
gton,  (sivihg  notice  thereof  by  mail)  whereby  with- 
out farther  trouble  to  themselves,  the  necessary 
business  will  be  correctly  transacted,  and  tht-ir  certi- 
ficates and  patents  forwarded  with  the  least  possible 
delay. 

SALES  OF  PATENT  COPY  RIGHTS, 
This  Agency  will  also  afford  to  Inventors  ai^d  Au- 
thors an  opportunity  of  disposing  of  their  Rights,  to 
ndividuals;  as  it  is  the  intention  of  the  subscriber, 
tn  open  a  book  for  the  purpose  of  affording  appli- 
cants, evfry  information  in  relation  to  the  Rights 
which  may  be  t-utrusted  to  him  for  disposal.  It  will 
therefore  be  necessary  that  those  who  employ  him, 
furnish  him  with  adequate  descriptions  and  instruc- 
tions as  to  terms  &c.  Indivinuals  wishing  to  pur- 
chast?  any  of  he  patented  inventions  or  copy-iight 
biHiks  of  the  United  States,  will  find  this  agency  a 
convenient  mecliurn  ;  and  the  strictest  attention  will 
be  paid  to  their  applications. 

WILLIAM  BLA GROVE. 

Washington  City  19.  18:9. 

Washington  City,  March,  1819. 
I  cordially  congratulate  that  valuable  class  of  citi. 
zens,  the  Inventors  of  the  United  States,  on  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  above-mentioned  Agency  for  Paten- 
tees; and  more  especially,  from  the  consideration 
that  it  is  undtTtaktn  by  a  gentleman  so  eminently 
qualified  for  its  duties  as  Mr  Blagrove. 

BENIAMIN  DE\RBORN, 
Of  Boston,  Patentee. 
Publishers  of  Newspapers,  friendly  to  Inventors 
and  Authors,  may  benefit  them  by  giving  the  above 
a  few  insertions. 


We  should  be  thankful  to  any  of  its  members, 
who  will  send  us  a  copy  of  the  Constitution  of 
■the  Agriculiurid  iiociely  of  St.  Mary's  County 


Agency  for  Patent  and  Cofiy  Rights  at  the  Scat 
of  GuTjernment. 

The  Subscriber  respectfully  informs  Inventors  and 
Authors  of  every  section  of  the  Union,  that  by  sug 
gestion  of  several  scientific  gentlemen,  he  has  been 
induced  to  open  an  office  of  agency  for  Patent  and 
Copy  Rights:  where-in  will  be  transacted,  for  a  rea- 
sonable compensation,  all  bu!,incss  requisite  for  ob 
taining  Patents  and  other  official  documents  from 
tlie  Patent  Office,  and  for  securing  to  authors  and 
proprietors,  copy-rights  for  books,  maps,  &c. 

Drawings  of  Machines,  and  specifications  of  their 
construction,  will  be  carefully  made  out  at  this  of- 
fice, which  will  possess  the  most  ample  legal  assist- 
ance, as  well  from  the  books  of  laws  and  dtcisions. 
as  from  the  obliging  aid  of  the  enlightened  gentleman 
at  the  head  of  the  Patent  Office. 

The  heavy  expense  incurred  by  ingenious  men  who 
have  hitherto  thought  it  necessary  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington, in  order  to  take  out  their  patents,  will  hence 
forward  be  obviated,  if  they  avail  themselves  of  this 
.\gency. 

I?y  the  Act  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  it 
is  made  indispeiisible,  in  order  to  secure  a  copy- 
right, that  the  copy  of  the  book,  map  or  chart  intend- 
ed to  be  secured,  be  delivered  at  the  Department  of 
State,  to  be  deposited  in  the  Patent  Office,  within 
six  months  from  the  publication  of  the  work  Au- 
thors and  publishers  are  deeply  interested  in  the 
strict  compliance  with  this  provision  of  the  law,  as 
any  deviation  from  it  will  render  their  works  liable 
to  encroachments,  without  the  least  legal  remedy 

Authors  and  Inventors  are  invited  to  send  their 
orders  to  this  agency ;  and  may  ship  tlieir  books. 


VALUABLE  PATENT  RIGHT. 

The  subscriber  is  authorised  to  dispose  of  rights 
for  the  states  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  and  the  dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  use  Deniing's  Horizontal  Wheel 
for  tide  and  windmills,  and  his  perpendicular  Wheel 
for  steam  boats,  both  of  which  possess  very  superior 
advantages  to  any  other  water  wheel  hitherto  in- 
vented. The  Horizontal  Wheel  supercedes  the  ne- 
cessity of  building  dams  and  flooms,  where  a  suffi- 
cient current  can  be  obtained  ;  and  if  the  current,  as 
in  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  sea,  sets  sometimes 
in  one  direction  and  sometimes  in  the  other,  a  simple 
winch  will  instantly  adjust  the  wheel  to  it,  and  cause 
it  to  continue  turning  in  one  direction.  The  expense 
of  constructing  this  wheel  will  not  exceed  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  dollars.  A  six  foot  wheel  is  capable 
of  turning  two  or  three  run  of  stone  in  a  three  knot 
current.  It  is  easily  applied  to  sieam  boats,  and 
from  the  direction  of  the  floats,  on  entering  and 
emerging  from  the  water,  greatly  diminishes  the 
loss  of  power,  so  apparent  in  the  common  wheel ; 
giving  thereby,  at  a  fair  calculation,  an  increase  of 
one  half  to  the  usual  velocity 

For  wind  mills  it  is  believed,  to  possess  double  the 
power  of  any  other  wind  mill  now  in  use. 

Every  necessary  information  will  be  furnished  to 
those  who  purchase  rights,  and  further  explanations 
will  be  promptly  given  to  applicants  inclined  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  truly  valuable  invention. 

Applications  by  mail  must  be  post  paid. 

W.  BLAGROVE, 
Office  of  Agency  for  Patent  and  Copy  Bights. 

Washington  City,  Sept.  1, 1819. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


Fram  the  Albany  Argus. 

TveatVse  oil  AgYicwlUire. 


Of  Manures— I  heir  management  aiid  afifd:catioa. 
Continued  fioiii  No.  24— p.  187. 

Tlie  preceding  remarks  are  confined  lo  stable 
manures.  What  remains  lo  be  said,  applies  lo 
lime,  marie,  vegetable  ashes,  ashes  oi'  earth,  and 
green  crops  ploughed  into  the  ground. 

It  will  he  remembered,  that  the  action  of  lime, 
as  a  manure,  is  owing  to  ils  causticily,  or  power 
of  dissolving  animal  or  vegetable  substances  ;  and 
to  its  quality  of  absorbing  carbonic  acid  from  the 
atmosphere.     These  properties  render  it  pecu- 
liarly useful  in  composts,  or  mixtures  of  dung, 
peat  and  earth  ;   a  mass  of  wliich,  disposed  in  al 
ternate  layers  is  no  doubt,  the  perfection  of  this 
branch  of  husbandry.*     It  is  also  applied  without 
any  accessory,  and  with  great  advantage,  to  mar 
shy  grounds,  to   those   having   in  them  the  re- 
mains of  shell  fish,t  to  natural  meadows,  and  to 
all  soils,  abounding  in  vegetable    mould.     On 
those  of  a  different  character,  it  must  be  cau- 
tiously used  as  to  quantity,  and  indeed,  on  any 
soil,  an  excess  of  it,  will  completely  destroy  tht 
fertilizing  principle  ;  an  effect  constantly  obser 
ved  near  mortar  beds. 

The  time  of  using  it,  is  liable  to  less  uncertain 
ty.  On  wheat  it  should  be  sown,  as  soon  as  tht 
grain  shows  itself,  and  on  meadows,  late  in  the 
fall  and  after  the  cattle  have  been  turned  off. 

IMarl,  being  a  compound  of  clay  and  lime,  has 
the  properties  of  the  latter  and  produces  similar 
effects,  but  in  a  smaller  degree.  Hence  it  is, 
that  the  quantity  of  it  given  to  the  acre,  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  lime.  The  English  practice 
is  to  spread  it  over  a  field  to  the  depth  of  three 
or  four  inches.  This  is  done  late  in  the  fall,  to 
the  end,  that  frost  and  rain  may  break  down  and 
pulverize  it. 

The  properties  of  ashes,  whether  derived  from 
tlic  combustion  of  animals,  of  vegetables,  or  fos- 
sile  coal,  are  nearly  the  same :  and  resemble 
those  of  lime  and  marl.  They  powerfully  at 
tract  and  hold  moisture  and  carbonic  acid,  and 
they  hasten  the  decomposition  of  stable  manures, 
or  other  vegetable  or  animal  product.  Their 
action  is  most  favourable  on  wet  and  cold  soils, 
and  as  a  top  dressing  to  natural  meadows  and 
turnip  crops. 

The  practice  of  paring  and  burning  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  has  been  much  used  and  warm- 
ly recommended  by  the  Irish ;  and  in  their  land 


1)1  bugs,  .is  111  I  i^  nui-slifs  ot  Holland,  wlieie  in 
fertility  arises  from  excess  ofvcgetablc  matter,  i 
may  be  useful ;  but  to  l)urn  the  surfaces  of  sandy 
gravelly,  or  even  of  dry  clay  soils,  would  be  to 
lose  sight  of  all  sound  theoi-y. 

Soils  in  general,  m.iy  be  divided  into  two  kinds 
sand  and  clay.  The  defect  of  the  one  is  want  of 
cohesion  bciwcen  its  parts  ;  that  of  the  other,  ai 
excessive  or  superabundant  cohesion.  But  ve 
getable  matter  is,  as  v/v.  have  seen,  a  remedy  for 
both  :  and  lo  accu  nufiie  this,  is  the  constant  ei 

eavour  of  every  enlightened  ag;  iculturist.  Yet 
are  we  advised  to  destroy  this  vegetable  mauei 
by  fire,  and  to  substitute  for  it  a  small  portion  of 
ashes,  as  more  favourable  to  vegetation,  than  fhi 
soil  itself!  But  in  what  will  tiiese  ashes  difTtr 
Irom  those  found  in  our  chimneys,  and  of  which 
enough  may  be  had  ?  In  nothing,  excepting  that 
they  may  possess  somewhat  more  alkaline  salt 
{\)  a  circumstance  which,  if  the  sub  soil  be  n<ii 
charged  with  oily  and  aniinal  matter  will  be 
more  injurious  than  uselul. 

But,  besides  the  consideration  of  getting  so  lit- 
tle, and  that  little  of  sucii  equivocal  chaructei 
and  use,  what  do  we  lose  by  the  process?  If  wv 
approach  tiiese  little  kilns,  we  find  them  emit- 
ting a  black  smoke,  which  cannot  be  entirely 
consumed.  Our  eyes  and  noses  are  assailed  by 
some  stimulating  and  ammoniacal  matter,  which 
IS  fast  escaping,  and  which  so  far  alters  the  at- 
mospheric air  1)  the  neighbourhood,  as  to  ren- 
der it  didicult  of  respiration.  Need  we  add. 
that  this  is  he  animal,  oily  and  gaseous  matter, 
essential  to  the  vegetable,  and  highly  importan 
to  vegetaii  .n  It  may  be,  that  the  ashes  obtain- 
ed, may  give  one  or  two  good  crops  of  turnips  ; 
but  even  the  advocates  of  this  pracice,  admu 
that  "it  ruins  the  land  for  an  age  ;  and  hence  it 
is,  that  in  England,  tenants  are  restrained  fron 
paring  and  burning,  especially  towards  the  close 
of  their  leases.  (|)) 

Clay  burning,  is  a  different  operatiim,  and  made 
with  different  views  ;  not  for  the  production  of 
ashes  or  salts,  which  may  operate  chemically, 
but  merely  (by  the  application  of  heat)  to  altet 
the  texture  of  the  soil ;  to  give  to  it  air,  artificial 
division  and  porosity ;  to  render  what  was  cold, 
warm  ;  what  was  wet,  dry :  and  what  was  com 
pact,  granular.    But  a  small  degree  of  heat  will 


lot  produce  these  efl'ects  :  for,  unlike  mc  s.tms 
ind  rootr.  of  plants,  clay  is  not  itself  combustible; 
and  to  bring  it  to  the  brick  state,  the  heat  ap- 
plied  must  be  long  continued  and  great ;  hence 
it  follows,  that  the  practice  becomes  objectiona- 
able,  on  the  score  of  expense,  and  the  more  so, 
is  burnt  clay  has  no  possible  advantage  over  the 
much  cheaper  substances  of  sand,  gravel  and 
pounded  lime  stone.  The  operation  of  all  is 
merely  mechanical,  and  exactly  in  proportion  to 
ihe  quantity  used. 

Our  partiality  for  green  crops,  ploughed  into 
Ihe  ground  as  manure,  has  been  sufficiently  indi- 
cated, and  it  is  now  only  necessary,  that  we  men- 
tion the  plants  best  calculated  for  this  purpose. 
\t  the  head  of  these,  we  place  buckwheat,  as 
well  on  account  of  cheapness  as  eft'tct :  ciieap- 
ness,  because  the  price  of  the  seed  (which  is  the 
only  additional  expense)  is  below  consideration  ; 
and  effect,  because  this  plant  while  growing, 
(from  its  umbrageous  form)  is  a  great  improvei- 
of  the  soil,  both  by  stifling  weeds  and  preventing 
evaporation;  and  when  ploughed  into  the  ground, 
none  decomposes  moie  rapidly,  nor  has  any  a 
more  powerful  effect,  in  keeping  the  earth  loose 
and  open  to  the  action  of  light,  heat,  air  and 
moisture,  all  ofwhicli  are  indispensable  lo  vege- 
tation.— "I  know  no  plant,  (says  Rozier,  the 
great  French  agriculturist)  that  furnishes  a 
better  manure  or  which  is  sooner  reduced  to 
vegetable  mould,  than  buckwheat.  \Vhen  cul- 
tivated with  this  view,  the  usual  quantity  of  seed 
ought  to  be  increased,  and  the  time  of  sowing 
hastened,  so  as  to  enable  you  to  have  two  crops 
of  manure  the  same  season,  and  before  the  sow- 
ing of  wheat. 


\  De  Saussure's  experiments  prove,  that  the 
stems  of  trees  (other  things  being  equal)  pro 
duce  less  of  this  salt  than  the  branches ;  the 
branches  less  than  the  twigs;  and  the  twigs  less 
than  the  leaves.  M  Perihuys  has  formed  a  ta 
ble  of  the  relative  alkaline  products  of  plants  and 
trees.     By  this  table  it  appears  that  the  leaves 


and  stems  of  Indian  corn  give  by  the  quintal  8 
*  These  might  be  formed  in  narrow  limits,  in- pounds  13  ounces,  the  oak  1  lb.  5  ounces,  the 

dining  from  the  stable.  Ipine  5  ounces 

t  There  is  much  of  this  description  of  land  on     ||  See  Cobbett,  part  second,  168,"  Year's  rcsi- 

the  bays  and  creeks  of  the  Chesapeake.  jdence  in  the  United  States. 


The  lupin  (one  of  the  leguminous  family)  has 
been  long  and  profi.ably  employed  as  a  manure 
in  Spain,  Italy  and  the  southern  provinces  of 
France.  Columella  directs,  that  "  it  lie  sown  in 
September,  about  the  equinox,  so  that  it  may  at- 
ain  before  winter,  a  growth,  that  will  enable  it  to 
resist  wet  and  frosty  wcathc,  which  it  particu- 
larly dreads."  I  need  not  remark,  that  these  di- 
rections are  not  calculated  for  this  climate,  and 
that  the  seed  time  for  the  lupin  here  is  tlie  20th 
of  May.  The  properties  v.'hich  recommend  it 
as  a  manure,  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  which 
belong  to  buckwheat.  It  is  a  quick  grower  and 
has  many  and  large  succuliiii  leaves.  While 
growing,  it  subsists  principally  upon  tlie  air,  and 
when  buried,  decomposes  entirely  and  rapidly. 

The  p.ea-tribc  has  the  next  place  in  thii  list ; 
but  though  not  better  adapted  to  the  end  than 
buckwheat  or  lupins,  is  more  capricious  than 
they,  and  requires  a  soil  of  better  staple  and  more 
preparation.  The  seed  is  also  more  expensive. 
Of  this  tribe  the  yellow  vetch,  (lathyrus  pieten- 
sis)  is  the  species  to  be  preferred. 

Turnips  have  been  cultivated  in  England  vvitii 
the  same  view,  but  the  practice  has  yielded  to 
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anotiier  and  better;  (which,  however,  is  not  suit- 
ed to  our  climate)  feeding  them  off  in  the  win- 
ter and  on  the  field. 

For  the  American  Farmer. 


Dear  Sir, 

I  now  send  you  the  samples  of  Chile  Wheat 
which  were  promised  in  my  last. — You  will  per- 
ceive that  the  grain  is  neither  as  large,  plump  o 
white  as  the  imported   seed;   but  whether   the 
difference  arises   from  natural   or  adventitious 
causes,  another  year's  experience  will  better  de 
termine.  —  Being  a  tobacco  planter,  I  have  never 
paid  much  attention  to  the  raising  of  small  grain: 
but  I  tliink  it  highly  probable  that  none  of  our 
country  wheat,  seeded  under  the  same  disadvan 
tagcs  as  the  parcel  from  wiiich  these  specimens 
have  been  produced,  would  have  succeeded  as 
\Teli. 

It  so  happened  that  I  did  not  receive  your 
letter  containing,  I  think,   about   a    wine   glass 
full  of  the  seed  iinported  by  Judge  Bland,  un 
■  til  late  in  December,  and  owing  to  the   frosts 
which  in  thafmonth  were  unusually  severe  I  did 
not  sow  it   until  January,     Early  in  March,  it 
made  its  appearance  above  ground,  yet  looked 
ratl'.er  unpromising,  and  never  did  acquire  the 
healthy  appearance  of  my  crop  wheat,  which 
this  season  was  remarkably  line.     Nevertheless, 
in  its  increase  it  has  far  exceeded  my  crop  wheal, 
and  indeed  the  utmost  expeciauon  of  all  who 
saw  it ;  for  from  about  half  a  gill's  sowing,  I  have 
just  measured  eleven  pints  and  a  half  of  clean 
nice  wheat.      This  is  an   astonishing  increase, 
eighty-five  for  one ;  but  it  must  be  remarked, 
that  every  head  was  cautiously  cut  off  with  my 
pen-knife,  and  as  carefully  rubbed  out  by  the 
hand ;  so,  that  I   am  persuaded,  there  has  not 
been  a  loss  of  fifty  grains  in  my  whole  crop- 
You  will  observe   that  I  have  sent  you  several 
distinct  parcels  ;  with  discriminating  memoranda 
attached  to  each. — These  have  all  been  produced 
from  the  small  stock  you  sent  me,  and  have  been 
preserved,  separately ;  in  order  to  ascertain,  by 
another   seeding,  whether  they  are  degenerau- 
shoots  or  sorts  of  grain  differing  from  the  predo- 
minant kind,  which  answers  Mr.  Seymour's  de 
scription  of  it,  in  a  letter  published  in  the  Ame- 
rican Farmer  of  the  13lh  of  August.     On   the 
stem,  the  Chile  wheat  has  the  appearance  of  two 
heads    growing  together,    and    notwithstanding 
many  of  the  top  grains  did  not  fill,  it  still  had 
much   greater   and    better  average   number 
grains  than  my  crop  wheat,  as  soon  as  I  can  pro 
cure  suitable  scales  and  weights,  I  shall  make- 
some   experiments  to  ascertain  its  wciglit,  and 
will  advise  you  of  the  result. — Mr.  Dennis  Boyd, 
of  this  county,  had  a  small  cjuantity  of  the  seed 
sent  to  him  for  trial,  which  he  sowed  in  drills  in 
his  garden,  and  aficr  it  came  up,  cidlivated  it 
with  tie   hoe. —  i  saw  it  fieqiiently  whilst  it  was 
growing,  and  never  in  my  live,  saw  any  w  heat  so 
luxuiiant;  unfortunately,  liowever,  when  the  ears 
began  to  shoot,  the  rose  bugs  attacked  it  willi 
desolating  lury,  and  1  believe  ISIr.  Boyd's  crop 
whicl-  pr-imised  much  better  than  mine,  has  not 
turned  out  as  well. 

With  the  exception  of  the  red  chaff  bearded 
Vfheat)  which  is  the  kind  we  make  altogether 


with  us,  I  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  seen  any 
so  little  tenacious  of  the  husk  or  chaff  as  the 
Chile  wheat — I  shall  reserve  one  quart  of  it  to 
sow  in  the  spring,  although  I  do  not  think  it  will 
answer  as  a  spring  grain,  and  the  balance  of  my 
eleven  pints  and  a  half  shall  sow  this  fall  at  differ 
ent  times,  say,  the  middle  of  September,  and  the 
first  and  middle  of  October.  I  had  almost  for- 
gotten to  mention,  that  notwithstanding  tht 
spring  drought,  and  the  entire  absence  of  all  dis- 
ease fioiT)  my  crop  wheat,  the  Chile  wheat  was 
all  more  or  less  affected  by  the  rust,  not  enough 
so  as  to  injure  it  materially,  but  quite  sufficient 
lo  show  its  liability  to  that  complaint. 

For  curiosity  sake,  I  send  you  an  unshelled 
ear  of  barley,  several  grains  of  which  came  up 
amongst  the  chile  wheat,  and  were  imported 
with  it.  As  it  appeared  to  thrive  well,  I  am 
disposed  to  think,  it  may  be  cultivated  to  advan 
lage  here— I  shall  make  trial  of  what  I  have ;  this 
as  well  as  the  wheat  may  be  a  great  acquisition 
to  our  country  ;  but  from  the  limited  lange  of 
the  experiments  yet  made,  it  is  premature,  I 
think,  to  form  an  opinion  ;  but  let  those  who  have 
the  seed,  make  a  full  and  diversified  trial  of  it 
nd  we  shall  then  know  how  far  the  community 
ought  to  be  obliged  to  the  meritorious  citizen 
who,  in  the  midst  of  his  publick  duties,  had  the 
providence  to  bring  it  home  for  experiment,  in 
the  climate  and  soil  of  his  own  country. 
Very  rerpectfully, 

BOBERT  W.  BOWIE 
Mataponi,  Sep.  5,   1819. 


FOR  THE   AMERICAN  FARMER, 


THE  SHOVEL  PLOUGH. 

Believing  that  the  utility  of  this  article,  (in  cul- 
tivating the  soil)  is  net  generally  so  well  known, 
as  it  should  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  community 
especially,  and  having  understood  that  there  are 
soime  sections  of  this  country,  such  too,  as  are  in  a 
good  state  cf  cultivation,  where  the  shovel  plough 
is  not  used  at  all,  I  have  been  induced  to  offer  some 
remarks,  which  from  my  experience  and  observa 
tioii,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  making;  both 
on  the  construction,  advantages,  and  manner  of  using 
that  implement.  I  have  endeavoured  to  learn  where 
it  was  first  used,  and  who  was  its  constructor  ;  but 
this  I  could  not  assertain.  I  suppose  it  to  have  been 
constructed  by  s  me  planter,  (perhaps  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  state  of  Maryland  or  Virginia,)  it  be- 
ing so  simple,  and  cheap,  and  particularly  well 
adapted  to  their  mode  of  culture. 

On  its  construction,  1  have  to  remark  that,  with 
but  a  few  exceptiuns,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  the 
of  shovel  (or  part  which  works  in  the  ground)  has 
been  made,  of  plated  iron  and  from  twelve  to  six 
teen  inches  in  width,  of  different  lengths,  according 
to  convenience,  or  choice,  and  bent  to  fancy,  as 
.early  as  could  be  efiFected  ;  but  this  operation  being 
attendtd  with  some  difficulty,  it  was  net  always 
done  so  complete  as  was  desirable.  I  have  seen 
some  made  with  a  nib  on  the  point,  to  which  there 
was  a  coulter  attached ;  tliis  construction  was  de- 
sijjned  for,  and  used  in  working  land  on  which 
there  was  a  sod  (or  sward.)  The  manner  of  stock- 
ing the  shove!  plousjh,  is  much  the  f.ame  in  principle, 
although  their  is  !?reat  difference,  in  the  size  and  ap- 
pearance; to  give  the  shovel  a  proper  inclinatiiiU 
requires  more  care  and  attention  than  is  generally 
i;iven  to  this  part  of  the  work,  for  on  it,  in  a  great 
measure,  depends  the  working  of  the  plough  ;  some 
work  very  well,  easy  both  for  the  horse  and  plough- 
man, while  others  work  exceedingly  bad,  h.ird  for 
the  horse  and  ploughman,  and  when  the  work  is 


done,  it  is  not  to  such  perfection  as  it  ought  to  be.— 
I  have  thought  that  the  stock  is  best  made  about 
four  and  a  half  feet  long,  on  the  lower  end   of  this 

he  shovel  is  fastened,  and  it  may  be  fixed  in  differ. 
ent  ways.  I  saw  one  that  1  suppose  had  been  made 
along  time,  which  had  a  socket  formed  by  cutting 
from  each  edge  of  the  plate,  in  leaving  about  four 
inches  in  the  middle,  and  the  same  distance  from 
the  top  ;  turning  these  wings  bacfc,  form  a  socket  in 
which  the  stock  was  fixed,  there  being  a  liole  made 
about  one  inch  below  the  socket,  through  which  the 
brace    rod   passed,    to   secure     the    shovel    on  the 

took.  This  rod  passing  through  the  beam  at  a  con- 
siderable angle  was  secured  by  a  screw,  to  prevent 
the  plough  from  being  strained  out  of  hape.  Others 
have  sockets  made  of  a  bar  of  iron  btnt  and  riveted 
on,  through  which  the  leg  is  passed,  and  then  it  is 
necessary  to  use  wedges  also,  in  order  to  fasten  the 
shovel  on.  Some  shovels  are  put  on  by  means  of  two 
screw  bolts,  but  I  believe  one  screw  it  well  applied,  is 
entirely  sufficient,  provided  the  top  of  the  shovel  is  let 
right  against  the  shoulder  made  in  the  leg  for  that 
purpose,  should  the  beam  be  let  into  the  leg  about 
ten  inches  abiv:  the  shovel,  by  means  ol  monice  and 
tenon  ;  a  strong  round  should  be  put  through  the  !•  g 
(or  stock)  I  rosswise  about  nineteen  inches  long,  and 
eight  above  the  beam, on  the  endsof  which  the  han- 
dles are  fastened  about  sixteen  inches  from  where 
the  pluughman  takes  hold  cf  them  ;  the  other  ends 
are  fastens  d  to  the  beam,  being  about  four  feet  in 
length.  I'he  timber  being  proportioned  according  to 
the  strengt  •  applied,  the  above  will,  1  think,  be  found 
about  as  convenient  a  construction  as  can  well  be 
come  at. 

T/ie  me  of  the  Shovel  plongh,  I  would  divide  under 
two  heads;  fst,  to  stir,  or  pulverize  the  ground; 
this  will  include  all  that  portion  of  labour  necessary 
in  preparing  land  for  the  seed  (that  is  where  it  can 
be  better  effected  with  the  shovel,  than  barshare,) 
using  the  harrow  when  and  where  occasiiin  may  re- 
quire ;  also,  in  attending  to  summer  crops,  such 
as  corn,  tobacco,  potatoes,  cabbage,  8cc  for  all  of 
which,  especially  in  stift'land  of  a  rolling  or  inclined 
surface,  and  (of  course  very  liable  to  wash,)  the 
shovel  plough,  is,  in  my  opinion,  vastly  preferable  to 
any  other  tool  that  I  have  ever  seen  tried.  Inthe  culture 
of  corn  especially,  the  harrow  has  its  advocates,  in 
all  its  variety,  such  as  the  square  tooth,  the  flat  tooth, 
&c,  all  of  which,  when  used,  amount  to  about  the 
same  thing;  that  is,  the  ground  has  been  harrowed 
only,  instead  of  being  ploughed ;  a  mode  of  culture, 
which  in  my  opinion,  would  not  satisfy  any  enter- 
prising fanner.  Another  article  introduced  latterly, 
called  the  Cultivator,  has  its  advocates  also,  and 
perhaps  in  some  situations,  it  rnay  answer  a  very 
good  purpose  ;  but  in  such  as  above  alluded  to,  I 
have  been  told,  (which  accords  exactly  with  my 
opinion)  that  they  either  do  not  work  the  ground 
deep  enough,  or  they  work  the  horse  too  hard.* 


The  remarks  of  our  respected  correspondent, 
seem  to  us  in  most  particulars,  to  be  well  founded 
and  deserving  attention  ;  but  he  must  excuse  us  for 
repelling  his  attach  on  one  of  cur  favourite  imple- 
ments the  CULTIVATOR,  which  if  he  has  not 
absolutely  condemned,  he  has  at  least  "  dam'd  with 
faint  praise."  Under  variouscircumstances,  we  look 
upon  the  cultivator,  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  in- 
struments in  the  hands  of  the  skilful  farmer.  The 
c.ise,  wherein  we  have  ourselves  used  it  with  admi- 
rable advantage  and  effect,  is  for  pulverising  stilf 
cloddy  ground.  It  is  often  found  impracticable  to 
pulverize  such  land  completely  with  the  plough' 
alone,  in  which  case,  the  farmer  should  have  his 
roller  and  oxen  at  hand.  The  clods  not  broken  by  the 
roller  will  be  pressed  and  fixed  fast  within  the 
finer  earth  surrounding  them  — The  Cultivator  fol- 
lows them  immediately  after  the  roller,  and  every 
clod  is  completely  reduced,  leaving  the  whole  field 
smooth,  and  in  beautiful  order  for  any  subsequent 
use.  The  teeth  of  the  Cultivator  should  be  made ; 
the  bottom  about  the  shape  and  size  of  a  colt's  foo»> 
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-'d. — In  sucii  situations  as  above  alluUnl  to  wiieiiii'.  tiictioii  on  tlu  su  iject,  1  hud  (.iie  made  only  ten 
the  ground  is  well  pulverized,  it  is  my  opinion,  tliat  inches  wide,  used  it — and  was  much  better  pleased 
seediuK  can  be  effected,  with  a  harrow  as  speedily  with  it,  than  with  any  1  had  seen  before.  I  then  coii- 


and  more  perfectly  than  in  any  other  way  That 
process  leaves  the  ground  just  about  as  uneven  as  is 
necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the  winter  Irom  injur 
ing  the  crop. 

Tne  mode  of  using  the  Shovel  Plough,  among 
corn,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  has  been  nearly  the 
same  every  where,  but  the  shovel  being  made 
short,  very  wide,  renders  it  impossible  to  work  the 
ground  as  deep  as  is  necessary  I  tliink  not  ex 
ceeding  more  than  from  two  to  three  or  four  inches, 
but  although  so  shallow,  it  will  form  quite  a  ridge  or 
hill  about  the  oirii,  whilst  the  last  furrow  makes 
quite  a  large  opening  in  the  middle  (or  bi  tween  th; 
rows  ;)  the  consequence  is,  that  the  ridge,  or  hill, 
has  a  c  nsidcrable  tendency  to  conduct  the  water 
away  from  alxmt  tne  roots  of  the  corn  and  getting  into 
the  large  middie  furrow,  finds  its  way  out  of  the  fielii; 
thus,  oftentim'S  quite  a  refreshing  shower  will  pass 
off  from  a  corniii  Id  especially  if  the  ground  lies  in 
clined,  without  doing  the  crop  much  good.  Again,  a 
very  heavy  shower,  where  the  ground  is  worked  so' 


eluded  to  try  one  only  six  inches  wide,  which  when 
put  in  operation,  pleased  me  very  well  ;  such  I  havi 
cuntinutd  to  use  ever  since,  and  I  now  'ike  them  the 
best,  either  for  pulvt  rizing  the  ground,  attending  tt 
1  crop  or  seeding  grain 


Extracts  fi'om  a  Compendious  Diction 
arij  of  the  Veterinarij  ,lrt. 

[Continued  from  No.  24 — p.  188  ] 
BACK-(iALLED.    Accidents  of  this   kind  ought 
never  to  occur,  because  it  is  almost  a. ways  a  conse 
quence  of  inattention  in  those  who  liiive  the  manage 
inent  of  the  saddle  or  harness.     Before  a  journey  is 
undertaken,  therefore,  it   is    necessary  to    exsmine 
carefully  the  saddle  or  harness,  and  rrpeat  the  ex- 
amination  fn^m  time   to  time  until  the  journey  is 
finished    When  any  swelling  or  tenderness  is  observ 
V  d  about  the  horse's  back  or  shoulde 


....,..^ ...^ ..,  -.„. ..wv.  .,„  let  it  be  fre- 

shanow"and  "fine."wil'l  "mrit" so''turi"'of"  wat'er7Vhati<l"^"''5:,'^^V^'''J,  '^'IJ'^  "^^  following  lotion 


nearly  all  will  run  off  together  This  is  a  grievous 
circumstance ;  first,  it  impoverishes  the  ground, 
and  renders  it  more  subject  to  drou!»ht,  and  diffi- 
cult to  work;  secondly,  the  crop  is  kit  in  distress; 
for  where  the  ground  lies  inclined,  the  pulverisetl 
eartli  washes  -ff,  and  where  it  lies  low  and  flat,  it 
washes  on,  s:)  that  the  crop  suffers  in  either  situa- 
tion. Believing  this  to  be  the  most  common  mode 
of  using  the  Shovel  Plough,  I  do  not  woiuK  r,  that  in 


Goulard's  Extract,  half  an  ounce. 

Vinegar,  four  ounces. 

Water  one  pint — Mix. 
If  the  skin  has  beSn  so  bruised  as  to  cause  a  sit- 
fast  or  hard  dark-coloured  scab,  let  it  be  rubbed 
twice  or  three  times  a  day  with  camphorated  mer- 
curial ointment,  until  it  is  loosened  sufficiently  to  be 
taken  off;  some  force  is  generally  required  tn  effect 
this,  and  the  knife  is  often  found  necessary  to  sepa 


ot  the  joint,  it  is  brought  down  again  in  the  torm  ot 
a  figure  of  eight,  and  then  cciitinued  up  the  leg  A 
bandage  shoud  be  moderatelv  tight,  so  as  to  support 
the  joint,  without  impeding  te  circulation,  and  caus- 
ing swelling  above  the  band-.ge ;  it  should  be  so  ap- 
plied also,  as  to  press  equal  y  on  every  part.  Adhe- 
sive plasters  are  sometimes  emph>ved  as  bandages. 
See  Charges. 

Bathing.  Both  cold  and  warm  bathing  have  been 
tried  witnout  tff-ct  in  lock-  d  jaw.  Cold  battling,  or 
m  iking  a  liorse  swim  in  a  river  or  in  salt-water,  has 
been  recommended  as  a  remedy  in  shoulder  strain, 
but  I  have  never  known  it  to  do  any  t;ood.  It  may  be 
worth  while,  however,  to  give  it  a  trial  in  lamenesses 
that  have  resisted  other  remedies,  and  are  supposed 
to  depend  on  some  injury  of  the  shoulder;  1  have 
heai  d  that  in  one  instance  it  was  employed  with  suc- 
cess by  Mr.  Moiecroft,  in  a  case  of  locked  jaw 

Bat  BiLRRiEs  are  som-times  used  in  horse  medi- 
cine as  an  aromatic  stimulant.  The  dose  from  one 
ounce  to  two  iiuiices  Tliey  are  an  ingredient  in  the 
celebrated  stomachic  powder  of  farriers,  named  Dia- 
pente. 

Belladonna,  or  Deadly  Mglu-shcde.  A  power- 
tiil  narcotic,  rarely  used  in  veterinary  practice,  ex- 
cept in  certain  diseases  of  the  eye,  the  pupil  of  whicll 
it  has  the  extraordinary  power  of  dilating  in  a  con- 
siderable degree,  when  a  small  quantity  is  placed 
between  or  r^ith.  r  under  the  lids.    See  Eye. 

Bile,  or  Gall  A  saponaceous  dark-coloured 
fluid  of  an  intensely  bitter  taste :  it  is  secreted  or 
formed  by  the  liver,  from  which  it  is  conveyed  by  the 
biliary  duct  to  the  intestines.  The  bile  serves  as  a 
constant  stimulus  to  the  intestines,  thereby  promoting 


^!^!^^^j^^'  -'^  ^^— ^  -^'^  ^'^eas^^e'SLt^^s^ra^;rorthl"frd'^rTSehr^ 


following  ointment 

Saturnine  ointment,  four  ounces. 

Finely  powdered  alum,  one  ounce. — Mix. 
No  application  can  be  of  service  in  galled  back 
if  the  pressure  which  originally  produced  it  is  conti- 
nued ;  in  such  cases  troublesome  abscesses  may  form 


through  them  and  evacuted. 


See  Live 


propelled 

Digestion, 


BisHoppiNG  When  the  artificial  marks  are  made 
in  the  horse's  teeth,  to  make  him  appear  younger 
than  he  really  is  he  is  said  to  be  bishopped,  and  the 


and  it  is  often  from  such  cruel  negligence  that  fistu-  °P'^''^V.°"  H  ^*^'''"''d  b'shopping ;  it  consists  in  making 


la  in  the  withers  is  produced. 


a  small  orifice  with  a  graver  in  each  of  the  corner 


some  sections  of  the  country,  it  should  be  so  iiltlel''^''"  ^•'™^  P^>'ts  When  the  sitfast  is  removed,  dress 
regarded  as  a  useful  article,  and  in  others  notP<^ '^"'"'^ '^^'"O"" '"""^e  """^^  ^^"'' ^  ""'^'ure  ot  burnt 
be  used  at  all,  adventurers  from  these  districts  not: 
thinking  them  worth  introducing  into  their  r.spec- 
tive  neighbourhoods  — Having  seen  their  effects  as 
above  described,  they  of  course  could  not  recom- 
mend their  use. 

From  experience  and  observation,  I  have  reason  to 
believe,  that  there  has  been  an  improvement  made  in 
the  construction  of  the  Shovel  Plough,  which  is  wor- 
thy of  the  attention  of  those,  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
using  them,  and  that  also  would  promote  their  intro- 
duction, where  they  have  not  been  used  at  ill ;  it  is 
simply  to  reduce  the  width  of  the  shovel  ;  instead  of 
sixteen  inches  in  width,  make  them  on'y  six,  and  then 
endeavour  to  work  the  ground  as  much  deeper,  as  the, 
same  strength  apphed  is  able  to  effect.  It  will  be 
found,  that  the  difference  in  depth  will  be  very  con- 
siderable, whilst  in  width  it  will  be  less  than  could  well 
be  imagined.     I  think  that  between  tolerably   wide 

rows  of  corn,  it  would  only  need  one  furrow  m. ire,    , -  -r V.vv    ""."  . ■"•„„,,,.  f..o(i, -„  „i  ;f  .1,=  i,  „    •  ■  -j       1. 

and  then  the  ground  would  be  worketl  so  much  more  S'^^"  to  the  horse.    A  little  practice  will  enable  thelUPP;"-  'eeth     a,  1  if  the  horse  s  age  is  considerable, 
effectually,  that  the  crop  would  suffer  by  less  fromg>-o«."i  to  give  balls  without  the  assistance  ot  thebal-jt  may  biekno^ 

drought,  the  ground  less  liable  to  wash,  more  tho- '"'S '.>■""  =  though  there  are  cases,  perhaps  in  ^vl'ich^^•r^  "J^^'^'^'^^^es  a^^^^  the  forehead,  by  the 

.^.    *  .        '^  .      ,  .  .      .  ..  .        VMt.  :r...r..>,rv.or.(. :.- no/...c..o....      H-.n.,  .... !«.-..« ., — iteetli  Ijeiner  mucli  lone'er  than  in  vmiMc  hnrc*.*;.  an#i 


Back  RAKING.  An  operation  so  called  by  far-t^eth  resembling  in  situation  and  form  as  nearly  as 
riers,  which  consists  in  introducing  the  hand  into  the  P"^^'')'^  the  natural  ma  ks,  winch  are  found  in  these 
horses  fundament,  to  draw  off  any  hard  dung  that te'th  when  a  horse  is  six,  or  between  six  and  seven 
may  be  in  the  gut.  The  operation  is  sometimes  re-  y^^"^*  °^'^ '  th<  y  are  then  touched  with  a  small  hot 
quired  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  dung,  in  ordf  r  tol^""  to  imitnte  the  brown  colour  t  the  natural  mark, 
determine  wheth.  r  laxative  medicine  is  necessary  ""^^^^'"''^^tercusly  this  operation  may  be  perform- 
or  not.  When  the  bladder  is  distended  with  ininev^t''  't  is  easily  discovered  by  a  person  accust  med  to 
it  may  be  distinctly  felt  in  this  way.  See  Biaddev,^^^"^^'^^  the  teeth  of  horses:  anrl  such  as  have  not 
Diseases  of  ^ad  this  advantage,  mav  observe  a  want  of  correspon- 

Ball    The  best  form  in  which  medicine  can  be''''""^^  '"  the  state  of  the  tushes,  or  the  marks  of  the 


roughly  cleansed  of  weeds,  and  above  all,  produce  this  instrument  is  necessary.    Balls,  unless  compos 
a  much  better  crop,  besides  leavins  the  land  better"'  ""^^'y  heavy  ingr-  dients,  such  as  antimony,  shou 


^  teeth  l)eing  much  longer  than  in  young  horses,  and 
1,1  appr  inching  more  to  the  horizontal  pos  tion.  In  black 


ength  and  torce  ot  argui ,  ^  j,  - 

sary,  to  convince  those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  ^o  not  cohere  readily  require  strong  mucila>,'e  f<r  this 


using  them  in   their  common  form,  that  narrower 
ones  are  better :  for  here  also  I  can  speak  from  ex 
perience     When  I  first  had  a  shovel   made  for  a 
plough,  I  thought  there  inii!;ht  be  as  much  conveni- 
ence in  using  the  middle  size,  and  had  mine  made 
fourteen  inches  in  width,  and  I  used  such  for  several 
years;  but  becoming  dissatisfied  with  their  opera 
tions,  I  inquired  for  a  remedy,  and  was  told  that  some 
of  my  acquaintances  were  using  those  that  were  muc 
narrower,  that  some  had  b'  en  used,  which  were  only 
four  and  a  half  inches  wide  and  that  they  w-rked 
satisfactorily,  but  it  was  in  very  stony  ground.    How- 
ever, I  gave  but  little  credit  to  the  report,  being  sa 
lisfied  in  my  mind,  that  a  shovel  of  that  width  would 
not  be  worth  having  in  any  situation.  But  after  some 

the  blade  inclining  like  the  coulter  of  a  plough,  shar- 
pened and  steeled  and  fastened  over  the  top  of  th< 
frame  by  means  of  a  screw  cut  on  the  top  of  eacli  tootli. 


purpose  ;  and  resinous  powders  require  balsams,  tur 
pentines.  or  soap 

When  many  balls  are  made  at  one  time,  great  care 
should  be  taken  in  mixing  the  powders  before  tht 
mass  is  formed,  that  each  ball  may  contain  an  equal 
proportion  of  the  several  ingredients  The  prescrip 
tions  for  cordial,  alterative,  purgative,  and  other 
balls,  will  be  found  under  their  respective  heads 

Bandage.    Strips  of  linen  or  flannel  .ibout  thre^ 
or  four  inches  wide.     They  are  genera'ly  employed 
for  habitual  swelling  of  the  legs,  ani  sometimes  as  a 
palliative  in  windgalls,  and  weakness  of  the  fetlnck 
joints.  The  length  of  the  bandage  must  be  det'-rmi 
ned  by  the  part  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied  ;  for  th 
legs  it  ought  not  to  be  less  than  two  yards.    The  effi 
cacy  of  bandages  depends  much  upon  tlieir  being  pro 
perly  applied  ;  the  first  turn  of  the  bandage  should  b> 
downward,  and  immediately  under  the  fetlock  joint; 
from  thence,  passing  obrujuely  upward  over  the  front 


times  attended  not  only  with  considerable  swelling 
about  the  wounded  part,  but  with  ynfptoms  of  fever 
ir  general  indisposition  also.  A  great  variety  of  re- 
medies have  been  pr  scribed  by  v/riterson  farriery, 
b  ginning  with  old  Mascal.  whose  book  is  dated 
65,>.  H- advises,  after  bleeding  in  the  mnf  of  the 
mouth,  to  "  t  ike  a  young  cock,  (some  take  but  a 
pi;;eon,)  and  cleaving  it  in  the  midst,  cl.ap  it  hot  to  the 
wound."  The  r^-nowiied  (iervase  Markham  advises 
the  same :  and  adds,  so;iie  farriers  apply  hogs'  dung 
to  the  part.  .-Vs  soon  as  thf  acculent  is  perceived. 
a  moderate  quantity  of  blood  is  to  be  <lrawn  from  the 
neck  vein,  about  one  ounce  •■(  nitre  given  morning 
and  evening,  and  th.e  swolf  11  parts  almost  constant- 
'y  fomented  with  a  decoction  of  bitter  herbs.  Should 
tlie  swelling  continu  ■.  let  the  part  be  well  rubbed 
with  the  following  liniment 

Soap  liniment,  two  ounces 

0  ivc  oi  ,  one  ounce  and  a  half. 

Liquid  ammonia,  half  an  ounce.— Mix. 
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Solleybf  1  informs  us,  that  "  thn  c  are  certain  veno 
inous  creatures  resemL'linjj  mue,  whicli  breed  in 
I'Otten  straw,  ttie  bitings  ot  wliich  are  tatal  to  hcrsrs 
and  dogs,  and  when  cats  eat  thfm  thty  die  in  a  kind 
of  consumption."  Thvie  farmiilu/Ue  mice  are  termed 
Slirew  or  Siirove  Mice  by  old  farriers  Mr  Join. 
LiAwrence  affirms  hi  has  "  oftrn  si  en  them  ;  liiat  they 
have  a  snout  like  a  hog,  that  tiieir  Ijite  is  veiiomuus, 
and  though  a  cat  win  kill,  he  never  eats  tUcm." 
[_To  bs  coiitmtieU'] 

FROM   THK   AURORA. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  the  city 
and  ci.ui.ty  of  Philadelphia,  frii  ndly  t.i  American 
manufiictures,  was  held  in  the  State  House  yard,  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  tlie  fourth  ot  September : 

.Vtithc-^  La-.vlev.  E^q  in  the  chair. 

<  in  :    flafiie;,  btcetary. 

The  minutes  of  thi-  last  meeting  liaving  been  read, 
the  committi-e  appointed  to  prepare  a  memorial  t( 
congress,  reported  the  same,  and  it  was  unanimously 
ad' pted.  Wnereupnn,  it  was  Kesolvtl,  That  one 
thou.sand  copies  of  the  Men);Tial  be  printed  for  dis 
tribution;  tliatthe  printers  (fnewspapersthroughout 
ihr  Unit-  d  States  be  requested  to  re-publish  it ;  and 
tliat  a  C'lmmittoe  of  five  persons,  from  each  ward  of 
the  city,  and  each  district  of  the  county,  be  appoint 
ed  to  procure  signatures. 

Resolved,  Tiiat  the  chairman  appoint  a  committee 
of  seven  penns,  to  make  the  appointments  for  the 
war''  and  district  committees. 

This  duty  having  bi-en  performed  the  committee 
appointed  to  procure  infor'iiation  relative  to  the  state 
of  the  manufactures  in  the  city  and  precincts,  made 
a  report. 

The  committee  appointed  on  the  21st  of  August, 
to  report  a  plan  for  the  formation  of  a  Society  for  the 
promotion  of  American  Manufactures, . reported  the 
following : 

Constitution  of  the  Pennsxjlvania  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  American  Manufactures. 

PREAMBLE. 

Tii3  wealth  of  a  nation  is  derived  from  the  la- 
bour of  the  people  who  compose  it;  and,  as  the 
genera!  revenue  will  be  great  or  sttiall  according 
to  the  quantity  of  productive  industi  y  that  is  set 
in  motion,  it  is  of  the  first  itnporVance,  that  the 
public  prosperity  be  not  suiTered  to  languish  for 
the  v;ant  of  timely  stipport.  Amongst  the  means 
of  producing  the  most  profitable  results,  the  pro- 
tection of  our  declining  manufactures,  with  the 
steady  employment  of  that  portion  of  our  popu- 
lation, who,  by  their  habits  and  dispositions,  are 
unqualified  for  agricultural  or  commercial  pur- 
suits, stands  conspicuous.  But  maiuifacturers 
to  withstand  the  forced  competition  of  foreign 
countries,  must  be  patronized,  in  their  infancy, 
by  the  laws  or  by  the  patriotic  feelings  of  the 
people;  and  perh.ips  no  belter  mode  is  present- 
ed, to  give  them  duration  and  stability,  than  a 
voluntary  engagement,  on  the  part  of  our  citi^ 
zens  to  give  a  preference  in  their  expenditures 
to  the  products  of  each  other's  labour.  Uy  such'meeting. 
a  measure,  they  will  strengthen  the  bonds  of  the, 
social  compact — render  their  country  truly  inde 


lion  of  )Ur  telluw  oiiizens  must  neica  lei  depend 
id  in  anticipa'ion  of  mejsures,  which,  ii  is  con- 
fidently hoped,  will  be  pursued  at  no  distant  day. 
ijy  the  government,  a  numoer  of  the  ciiizens  of 
t..e  city  and  connty  of  Philadelphia  have  tormed 
an  association,  wiiirh  has  adopted  for  its  govern 
meiit  the  following  constiiution  : 

Article  I.    This    associaiion   shall    be    called 
•'  The  Pennsylvania  So.  iety  for  the  Encouragt- 
inent  of  American   Manufactures;'    and    shal 
consist  ot  such  persons  residing  within  the  stale 
oi  Pennsylvania,  as  shall  subscribe  these  articles, 
ind  pay  to  the  Treasurer  the  sum  of  fihy  cents 
Art.  II.  The  "fficers  of  the  Society  Siiail  be  ,\ 
President,  two  Vice-Pn  sidenis,  a  Treasurer,  and 
Secretary,  who  shall  be  elected  annually  on  the 
first  Monday  in  the  month  of  October,  between 
the  hours  ot  four  and  eight,  P.  M.  at  the  county 
court-house,  or  sucii  other  place  as  sliall  be  de- 
signated   by  the  Society      There  sli  ill    al.so   be 
elected  at  tiie  same  lime  and   place,  a  standing 
■  ommittee,  to  consist  of  thirty  members,  who  ii 
.  oiijunction  with  the   officers   above  mentioned 
^.-.all  consi'tuie   •'  A    Board  of   Manufactures,' 
ivith  power  to  appoint  from  their  number,  com 
mittees  for  the  purpose  of  correspondence,  fm 
I  he  collection  of  information,  and  for  such  othe 
objects  as  shall  be  calculated  to  promote  the  ii 
icntions  of  the  association. 

Art.  III.  The  stated  meetings  of  the  Society 
siiall  be  held  quarterly,  viz  :  on  tlie  first  Monday 
of  the  months  of  January,  April,  Jidy,  and  Octo- 
ber, at  such  places  as  shall  be  established  by  re- 
solution. Special  meetings  shall  also  be  called  by 
the  President,  whenever  he  may  deem  it  expe- 
dient, or  when  requested  to  do  so  by  any  twelve 
members.  Three  day's  notice  for  the  meetings 
shall  be  given  in  at  least  four  daily  papers.  Fif- 
teen members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Art.  IV.  Every  member  of  this  association 
pledges  himself  to  give  a  preference  to  Ameri- 
can manufactures,  over  the  manufactures  of  any 
foreign  nation,  whenever  they  can  be  procured, 
of  a  good  quality  and  at  a  fair  price. 

Art.  V.  The  Board  of  Manufactures  shall  ex- 
hibit to  the  Society,  whenever  called  upon  so  to 
do,  after  reasonable  notice,  a  statement  of  their 
proceedings  together  with  such  other  informa- 
tion, as  may  be  required,  relative  to  the  objects 
of  the  association. 

Art.  VI.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the 
Treasury,  but  by  an  order  of  the  presiding  offi- 
cer of  a  general'  meeting,  in  conformity  to  a  re 
solution  of  such  meeting. 

Art.  VII.  The  Society  may  establish  by-laws 
for  its  government,  and  may  make  any  altera 
tion  or  amendment  to  this  constiiution,  by  a  con 
currence  of  a  m.ijority  of  the  metribers  present 
at  a  staled  meeting;  such  alteration  or  amend 
nient  having  been  proposed  at  a  previous  stated 


Rtmlved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  mt  eting  be 
publiiheu  It)  all  the  papers  of  the  city  and  county  of 
Philad<-iphia. 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  adjourn,  to  m.  et  at 
th    citunty  curt-house,  on   Satuiday   the  2jth  Sep- 

mber,  at  4  d'clock  P.  .VI  to  hear  the  tort  er  re- 
port of  th:  conunittet  app.  inied  x.-  pr.cure  mtorma- 
tMii  relative  to  the  state  ot  manufacun-es. 

M.-VTHEW    LAWLER.    Chairman, 

CoNDY  KaguET,  ■•iecreiary. 


Whereupon  it  was,  on  motion,  Resolved,  That  the 

same  be  adopted,  and   that  the  ward  and   district 

pendent;  and  bv  standing  in  the  miiual  relationjcommittees  appointed  to  procure  signatures  to  the 

of  producers  and  consumers,  they  can  apportion, 'memorial,  be  also  instructed  to  obtain  subscribers  to 

■     •  ■       ■  .  the  same. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  pre- 
sented to  the  chairman  and  .secretary,  for  their  at- 
tention to  the  duties  ot  their  respective  offices;  and 
to  the  committees  appointed  at  the  last  meeting,  re- 
spectively, for  the  zeal  and  a!)ility  with  which  they 
have  attended  to  the  duties  assigned  them. 


with  a  regularity  hilherto  impracticable,  the  sup 
ply  to  the  demand,  and  increase    them    both  to 
any  reasonable  extent,  v/hich  their  comforts  may 
require. 

With  the  view  of  hastening  the  adoption  of  a 
policy,  upon  which  the  destinies  of  a  great  por- 


Froi?i  the  Alasaachusetts  Agricultural  Journal. 
A  PROFHABLE  DAIRY 
It  may  appear  to  some  of  our  readers  a  little  sin- 
gular, that  we  should  have  requested  Major  Whee- 
ler to  furnish  an  ace  unt  of  the  produce  of  hi%  cows 
for  publicati..ri.     Those  who  have  seen    in   our  last 
number,  the  account  ot  the  produce  of  an  English 
cow,  amounting  to  600  lbs  ot  butter  in  a  year,  an(l 
of  the  Oakes,  oi  DnversCow,  whose  produce  was 
500,  may  be  disposed  to  think  little   ef  Mr.  Whee- 
It  r's  statement.     But  the  trustees  thought  it  would 
b    of  more  consequence,   and  would  be   mor-   likely 
to  produce  a  spirii  of  emulation,  to  publish  an  ac-. 
'untof  a  moderate  experiment,  within  the  reach 
f  every  farmer,  tnan    merely  to  exhibit  a  few  exi 
aiiiples  of  mo.st  uncommon  occurrence      The  cases 
above  referred  to,  were  almost  prodigies,  and  were 
inserted    rather  to  show  what  very   extrainlinarj 
cows,  with  still  more  extraordinary  feed,  are  capai 
ble  of  producing.   They  have  some  tendency  to  prov 
the  importance  of  getting  a  good  breed  of  cows,  ani 
f  tieing  more  liberal  in  the  manner  of  feeding  then 
Mr.  Wheeler's  case  is  of  another  sort.     It  is  a 
xhibition  of  profit  from  the  ordinary  mode  of  treat 
mrnt,  except  that   Mr.  Wheeler  appears  to  hav 
been  uncommonly  attentive  to  manuring  his  pastut 
land,  having  for  many  years,  successively  dressed  ! 
with  plaster  of  Paris. 

To  show  that  Mr.  Wheeler's  product  is  unconi 
mon  for  our  country,  we  shall  here  insert  the  an 
swers  which  have  been  repeatedly  made  to  the  Sa 
ciety's  question.  How  much  butter  is  annually  mad 
from  a  cow,  and  how  much  skim. milk  cheese  frotl 
the  same  cow  i 

From  Brooklyn  the  ansv;cr  was  70  pounds  of  but 
ter  and  50  pounds  of  skimmilk  chee.se 

From  the  Middlesex  and  Sturbridge  Societies,  70 
weight  of  butter  and  as  much  weight  of  cheese. 

From  the  Shrewsbury  U.  Agricultural  Society, 
that  a  medium  cow  will  give  100  pounds  of  butter, 
and  150  weight  of  skim-milk  cheese. 

From  Newbury  Agricultural  Society,  about  120 
weight  of  each. 

From  Vassalborough  Agricultural  Society,  about 
100  weight  of  butter. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Packard  of  Marlborough,  made  ar» 
answer  to  the  question,  which  we  wish  was  pastec 
up  in  every  dairy  in  the  state :  "  The  last  yeai 
said  iie,  (1799)  three  cows  in  this  town  produce< 
278  pounds  of  butter.  It  their  calves  had  been  takel 
from  them  at  a  week  old,  they  would  have  mad 
451  piiiinds  of  butter.  Those  three  cc-us  wsre 
more  productive  dairy  tiitm  six  usitallij  are,  with  or 
dinary  feed.  Farmers  e!;regiously  mistake,  whei 
they  overstock  their  farms.  Were  dairies  alwayj 
stimated  by  ihe/iails  of  milk  they  produced,  instea( 
f  the  number  of  cows,  many  farmers'  wives,  in 
stead  of  asking  their  husband  to  buy  another  com 
would  urge  him  to  sell  two  to  enrich  the  dairy. 

In  this  sentiment,  the  Trustees  are  fully  of  accon 
with  Mr.  Packard;  and  they  earnestly  desire  tosei 
the  cows  better  kept,  which  will  soon  improve  theil 
quality. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  exhibit,  that  Major  Wheel 
er's  product  was  very  far  above  the  average,  an( 
well  worthy  of  notice.] 

Framingham,  Dec.  22,  1817.  ' 

Dear  Sir:   Yonrsof  the  18th  inst.  came  to  hand, 

herein  you  wish  information  respecting  my  dairy. 

Last  spring  I  had  six  cows,  and  the  latter  end  of 

May  I  killed  oft'  the  calves,  and  sold  them  at  eight    , 
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dullars  and  litly  Cents  tach,  making  ijjl  1  he  lat 
ter  end  f  June.  1  biiught  a  small  cow  and  calf  :  after 
keeping  the  calf  3  1-2  weeks,  sold  the  calf  for  en 
dollar^.  Siy 

During  the  months,  comitiencintf  the  latter 

ena   ot   May  and  encWng  in  November, 

wiiicU  IS  six  months,  1  made  941  1-2  lbs. 

ot  butter,  wiiich  our  niarkiter  returned, 

on  uii  avera.m,  .7  cents  per  lb.   which 

amounts  to  the  sum  ol 
In  till    same  time  1  made  1 3i)0  pounds  of 

skim  milk  cluvse,  wliicii  i  sold  at  6  1-4 

Cents  per  pv  uid,  making 


234  20 


84  50 


Total  -        -        -        -  S>y9  70 

Further  .account.  In  the  month  of  Dectmber,  1 
gathered  cieam  tiinugh  to  have  made  titty  weight  of 
butter  ;  !)Ul  lor  want  of  knowli-dge  in  preparing  the 
cream  in  cold  weather,  and  of  much  labour  lost, 
could  not  m.ike  it  into  butter,  and  had  to  make  other 
use  of  th  cre,>m.  The  above  number  of  cows,  with 
one  large  y  ke  of  oxen,  were  on  about  eighteen  acres 
of  [JaMtuiing  until  after  we  had  done  our  haying, 
and  the  tod  had  grown  from  the  mowing.  Tht 
pasture  is  land  where  1  have  pastured  for  severa 
years,  a  d  excepting  the  two  last  years,  have  made 
free  us<-  of  plaster,  say  about  three  bushels  to  an  acre, 
three  acres  ot  which  is  low  and  cold,  and  produced 
but  litt  e  feed     1  am,  &c. 

ABNER  WHEELER 
R.  Sullivan,  Esq. 


FROM  THE   PLOUGH    BOV. 

FATl'ING  CATTLE. 

Mr   Homespuv, 

I  have  Ml  ly  read  an  essay  of  .Mr.  IjAndon,  of 
Count  cticut,  on  what  he  deems  the  cheapest  nethod 
of  preparing  cattle  for  the  stall,  the  substance  of 
■which  is  ht  le  given. 

In  the  winter  of  1817,  Mr  L.  fatted  an  ox  and  a 
heitVr,  m  a  way  that  he  found  cheaper  than  even 
common  keeping.  He  fatted  tlie  heifer  tirst  Her 
food  for  the  purpose  was  chopped  straw,  scalded 
and  seasoned  with  salt,  to  which  was  added  a  little 
meal  of  Indian  Cnrii  and  oats,  and  a  small  allowance 
of  oil  cake,  or  boiled  flax-see  i — th  ■  whole  mixed  up 
so  as  to  form  a  mash.  Of  this  about  three  pecks 
was  given  at  a  time.  In  tattin.g  the  heifer,  she 
only  ate  about  a  bushel  of  boiled  flax-seed.  Some 
boiled  hay  was  also  given  her.  The  ox  was  after- 
wards fatted  in  pretty  much  the  sa:ne  manner,  as 
nearly  as  we  are  able  to  understand  the  report  of 
the  two  cases :  for  Mr.  L.  appears  to  have  been 
more  of  an  adept  in  tatting,  than  in  describing  the 
manner  with  clearness  and  precision.  According  to 
his  account,  however,  it  ajjpears  that  his  profits  in 
pursuing  this  mode  was  very  uncommon,  and  he  says 
that  the  fatting  of  these  cattle  aif-rded  him  more 
clear  profit,  than  he  had  derived  from  all  tlie  cat 
tie  he  had  ever  before  fatted.  It  would  seem,  in 
deed,  that  he  consideraljly  more  than  doubled  the 
price  of  his  cattle  in  f.iltiir,;  them  and  that  the  ex- 
pense nf  it  was  very  inconsiderab  e. 

This  being  the   usual   tme  for  commencing  the 

business  of  fatting  for   the    w  liter  store.   I    have 

tliought  proper  to  exhibit  the  plan  of  .vir.  L.  from  a 

belief  that  it  is  excelkntlv  adipted  for  fatting  cattle 

■with  the  least  expense.  It  wii!  re.^'lilv  be  perceived. 

however,  that  the  fall  pasture  is  calculated  to  obviate 

•'■    expense  of  using   boiled    iiay  ;    but  I  have  no 

:  that  when  i!;o  'd  hay  is  .stiam-boiled.  which  may 

,  ne  with  a  little  expense,  it  is  just  as  nutricious 

ittle  as  when  in  its  green  "ftate. 

A  PLOUGH  BOY 


Communicated  for  the  Federal  Gazette.] 

Extract  of  a  letter  dated 

Liverpool.  31st  July. 
The  import  of  Cotton  into  the  kingdom  fi'orji 
tlie  1st  January  to  the  24'.h  July,  was — 


l-'rom  the  U.  States  and  N.  Orleans 

167,599 

Brazil 

68.579 

West  Indies 

22.872 

East  Indies 

130,25  5 

399.305 
The  stock  of  Cotton  in  the  kingdom  on  the 
1st  instant,  was  computed  to  be — 

Sea  Island  7,300 

Uplands  55,450 

New  Orleans  20,103 

Brazils  39,751 

West  India  22.225 

East  India  259,988 


The  stock  on  1st  July  1818,  was 


494,827 
248,8110 


Sliowing  an  increase  of  bags    156,027 

— but  this  increase  is  almost  entirely  in  East  In 
dia  Cotton. 

Since  the  1st  inst.  about  30,000  bags  have 
been  imported  into  the  kingdom,  and  about  the 
same  quantity  has  been  consumed — consequcnt- 
Iv  the  stock  in  the  kingdom  remains  about  the 
same  as  it  was  on  the  'st  instant,  viz.  404,000 
bags,  but  of  this  8000  have  been  purchased  by 
speculators  during  the  present  month. 

The  consumption  of  Cotton  this  year,  wo  be- 
lieve, has  been  greater  than  heretofore,  and  par- 
ticularly of  American  cottons,  owing  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  low  prices  of  these  descriptions 
having  induced  the  manufacturers  to  make  use  of 
hem  in  preference  to  East  India  cottons.  This 
circumstance  will  tend  to  maintain  the  demand 
for  Uplands,  Orleans  and  Tenncssces,  and  the 
ow  prices  at  which  the  manufactured  article  is 
now  to  be  had,  is  likewise  in  favour  of  the  pre- 
sent extended  consumption,  and  probably  may 
produce  a  further  increase.  It  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered, however,  that  the  very  heavy  stock  of 
East  India  cottons  will  operate  as  some  check 
upon  any  great  advance  in  prices. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  market 
ontinued  depressed,  and  prices  weekly  decliii 
d  until  the  end  of  last  month,  when  confidence 
became  in  some  measure  restored,  a  demand  for 
exportation  took  place,  speculators  appeared  in 
the  market,  and  prices  have  since  been  gradu 
ally  advancing. 

This  week  the  demand  has  been  extensive,  and 
sales  have  been  made  at  an  improvement  of  l-2d 
per  lb.  upon  the  prices  of  last  i.veck.  We  con 
sider  the  improvement  from  the  lowest  point  to 
be  as  follows:  inferior  qualities  about  1-4  only 
— middling  do.  1  -2(1  a  Id  ;  good  do.  about  Id  a  1 
l-2d — fine  do.  about  3d  per  lb. 

The  rainy  and  uncertain  weather  which  wc 
I'.tely  experienced,  had  the  effect  of  producin,; 
I  speculative  demand  for  wheat  and  flour,  and 
prices  advanced  a  little  ;  but  tlie  fine  weather 
ve  have  had  for  a  week  past,  has  checked  the 
Icmand,  and  prices  are  again  receding.  The 
wcrage  prices  of  wheat  for  the  two  last  weeks, 
being  two  of  tlie  six,  which  decide  the  opening 
of  the  ports)  are  only  74s  and  74s  lOd  per  quart- 
er— from  which  it  appears  almost  certain,  thai 
tlie  ports  will  continue  shut  for  the  next  three 
noiiths  after  the  15lh  of  August  ;  but  whethei 
they  will  open  subsequent  to  the  expiration  of 
that  p'jri')d,i3  a  question  that  depends  upon  the 


present  look  uncommonly  well,  and  there  ccr" 
tainly  is  every  appearance  of  a  productive 
Harvest.  Already  it  has  commenced  in  the 
south,  and  if  the  present  favo'iiable  weaii  er 
should  continue  a  fortnight,  consulerable  pro- 
gress will  have  been  made  in  the  southern  coun- 
ics. 

The  stock  of  tobacco  here  is  about  6400 
hhds.  During  the  whole  of  the  year,  this 
article  has  been  very  heavy  on  the  market, 
and  prices  have  been  gradually  declining  ;  but 
wc  are  now  inclined  to  think,  thcv  are  about 
their  lowest  point,  and  though  wt  do  not 
look  forward  to  any  material  improvement, 
yet  we  are  of  opinion,  they  will  command  a 
readier  sale  than  they  have  done,  particular- 
ly the  finer  qualities. 

The  stock  of  Carolina  rice  here  is  very 
moderate,  and  the  demand  is  steady.  By 
the  late  act,  there  Is  a  reduction  in  the  duty 
of  5s  per  cwt. 

Of  ashes,  the  stock  is  pretty  heavy,  and  the 
demand  is  not  brisk,  but  as  the  prices  are 
moderate,  we  do  not  anticipate  any  material 
reduction. 

The  import  of  turpentine  this  year  is  2000 
bbls.  less,  and  of  tar  10,000  bbls.  less  than 
the  import  up  to  the  period  last  year.  The 
present  prices  of  turpentine  are  about  4s  per 
cwt.  less  than  at  that  time,  and  those  of  tar 
are  nearly  the  same.  Both  meet  a  ready  sale- 
at  our  quotations. 

A  very  large  quantity  of  quercitron  bark 
was  purchased  some  time  ago  on  speculation, 
which  still  continues  in  the  hands  of  the  buy- 
ers ;  and  thus  a  heavy  stock  remaining  for 
consumption,  the  artit  le  is  generally  dull,  and 
none  but  the  fine  qualities  are  saleable. 

An  act  was  passed  the  2d  inst.  consolidat- 
mg  the  dtUies  on  the  importation  of  goods. 
The  alteration  is  of  little  importance,  except- 
ing a  reduction  of  5s  per  cwt.  in  the  duty  on 
rice,  and,  that  in  place  of  Id  per  lb.  on  cot- 
ton, the  duty  after  the  fifth  of  January  next, 
will  be  6  per  cent,  ad  valorum. 
We  are  respectfullv. 

Your  most  obedient  servants, 
HUGHES,  DUNCAN  h  CO, 


J^rom  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Journal. 

PRODUCT  IN  5IEAT,  T.\l,LOVV,  .\ND  WOOL,  OF 

A  MKlllXO  WF.niKK. 

From  Gor/tam  Parsons,  E.^q.  to  the  Corresjiond- 

ing  Secretanj. 

Brighton,  April  26th,  1816. 
Dear  Sir, — I    have    killed  my  full   blood 
Merino  wether,  and  the  following  are  all  the 
particulars  respecting  him. 

He  was  yeaned  May  26,  1812. — His  sire, 
my  imported  buck,  Don  Roderick — his  daiti, 
my  imported  ene,  Saragossa — emasculatecl 
June  8,  1812 — ran  with  my  fiock  without  any 
extra  feeding  till  December  19th  last — was 
then  put  by  himself  for  fatting,  and  fed  on 
econd  crop  hay,  corn,  oats,  barley,  and  meal 
varied  from  lime  to  time  as  best  suited  him. 


result  of  the  approaching  harvest,     The  crops  ai  On  the    23d    inst.    he    was  killed — v/eighed 
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quarter, 
Other  fore  quarter.  16  1-4 


Rough  tallow, 
Pelt  with  fleece, 

Head,  liver,  heart,  &c. 


Feet,  intestines — the  offal, 


1813,  June  3d,  he  was  shorn,  f.eece 
weighed  6  1-2,  was  sold  to  Dr. 
Tufts  of  Dudley,  at  8s  6d. 

1814,  May  loth,  he  was  shorn, 
fleece  weighed  8  3-4,  was  sold  to 
E.  iViaihews,  of  New  Bralntree, 
at  12s. 

1815,  May  24th,  he  was  shorn, 
fleece  weighed  9  1-4,  was  sold  to 
Thomas  Bond  &  Co.  of  New 
Brookfield,  at  6s  6d. 


4  lbs. 


loss  lit  imgi.i  re' 
drawtr. 
answered  that 
the  whole  on  the 
ch  are  produced 
this  breed  (whether  of  the  pure  blood  or  they  iriight  be  made  li.iblc  to  pay  the  other 
nixed,)  for  the  butcher,  we  refer  to  the  arti-  half  whenever  the  other  half  parts  appear, 
cle  in  this  publication  at  page  140.]  Washington — This    inconvenient  e    could 

not  happen — it  is   stated  that    the  plaintiffs 
From  Relfs  Philadelphia  Gazette,  Sept.  2.    were  possessed  legally  of  tht-  notes,  that  they 
Mr.  Rell — The  Bank  of  the  United  Slates  cut  them  and  sent  them  by  post  in  half  parts, 


g9  21 


17  50 


10  02 


Cash  received,  S36  7; 

1816,  April  25th,  pulled  the  wool 
which  weighed  91b.  ISoz.  and 
is  very  fine  and  clean,  as  per 
sample  enclosed,  and  may  be 
fairly  estimated  at  6s.  9  81 

Meat  and  tallo.v  at  the  present 
price,  readily  obtained  for  our 
native  sheep,  90  1-4  lb.  at  9d.  11   21 

'  21  09 


S57  S2 

Although  I  gave  him  as  much  as  he  would 
eat  since  Dcceuiber  19th  last,  yet  he  was  a 
very  small  eater,  and  had  a  disposition  to  fat 
that  I  have  never  found  in  our  native  sheep, 
1  feel  very  confident  he  was  fatted  on  two 
thirtls  the  quantity  that  would  have  been  re- 
quired for  a  native  sheep  of  the  same  frame. 
He  was  examined  before  he  was  killed,  and 
afterwards  by  many  of  our  most  reputable 
and  discerning  butchers,  and  by  all  pronoun- 
ced the  fattest  sheep  the^'  had  ever  seen 
The  qu:ilhy  of  the  meat  I  feel  satisfied  will 
prove  very  superior. 

Respectfully  your  very  humble  servant, 

GORHAM  PARSONS 
P.  S.— The  sample    I  enclose   was  taken 


having  assumed  a  position*  which  il  titeij  can 
legallij  defend,    will  no  doubt  be  taken   by 
other  banks  to  the  injury  of  the  public,  1  send 
you  a  case  decided  in  the  circuit  court  of  this 
district,  before  judges  Washington  and  Peters, 
with  this  single  observation,  that  if  the  reso 
lution  is  persisted  in,  it  will  add  a  very  seri- 
ous evil  to  the  trading  interests  of  the  com 
munity,  and  increase  the  catalogue  of  com 
plaints,  already  too  numerous,  against  that 
institution.  B. 

C.  &  Thomas  Bullett,  vs.  President  and  Di 

rectors  of  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania. 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United   States — third 
circuit  and  district  of  Pennsylvania. 
Coram — Washington  and  Peters  judges,  at 
April  session,  1818.- 

Case  agreed — Fhe  plaintiffs   being    bona 
fide  and  for  a  valuable  consideration  posses 
sed  of  certain  notes  issued  by  this  bank,  and 
having  had  occasion  to  remit  money  to  Bal 
timore,  cut  them  in  halves,  and  in  February, 
1806,  enclosed  the  half  parts  of  said  notes  to 
their  correspondents    in    Baltimore,   which 
were  duly  received — shortly  after  they  en- 
closed the  remaining  half  parts  in  a  letter  to 
the  same  person,  which  letter  with  the  en 
closures  was  carefully  deposited  in  the  post 
office  at  Louisville  in  Kentucky,  but  the  same 
with  the  enclosures  have  never  come  to  th 
hands  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  directed, 
nor  has  it,  nor  the  said  half  parts  of  the  notes 
been  since  heard  of  by  the  plaintiffs. 

The  plaintiffs  offer  to  the  defendants  am 
pie  and  satisfactory  security  to  indemnify 
them  against  all  claims,  loss  or  injury,  which 
may  happen  on  account  of  the  said  half  parts 
of  the  said  notes.  Question,  If  the  defend- 
ants are  bound  to  pay  the  whole  or  what 
part  of  said  notes  ? 

Hopkinson,  for  plaintiffs,  contended  that 
the  defendants  were  once  indebted  to  th 
plaintiffs  in  the  full  amount  of  said  notes,  and 
though  one  half  is  lost,  yet  evidence  may  be 
given  of  the  loss,  and  plaintiffs  are  entitled  to 
recover  on  such  proofs  as  well  as  if  they  had 
the  notes  to  produce — even  profert  may  be 
dispensed  with  if  the  action  stated  the  loss 


from  the  shoulder,  but  except  on  the  quarter 

there  is  very  litde  difference  ;  when  alivehis  of  the  deed,  and  if  the  evidence  support  the 
shape  and  general  appearance  were  highly  ap- allegation 

proved.  Marias  67,  on  bills,  states,  that  if  the  bill 

rSiiic-  the  above  v/as  received,  the  mutton  be  lost,  the  payee  must  proceed  regularly  to 


of  M'-.  Parson's  wether  has  been  pronounced 
by  gentleii.cn  who  partook  of  it,  to  be  of  .t 
much  finer  grain  and  better  flavour  than  that 


protest,  which  could  only  be  required  on  the 
*  See  the  cashier's  advertisement. 


at  separate  times ;  then  it  is  impossible  that 
any  other  person  could  acquire  such  a  pos- 
session of  the  half  which  never  came  to  hand, 
as  to  entitle  him  to  an  action  against  the  de- 
fendants, because  should  these  half  parts  be 
offered  in  market  by  the  person  who  tound  ' 
thein  to  any  third  person,  such  third  person 
taking  them  in  payment,  though  lor  a  valua- 
ble consideration,  would  not  take  them  bona 
fide,  because  the  very  circumstance  of  their 
being  but  half  parts,  would  be  notice  that  the 
other  half  was  in  the  hands  of  the  true  own- 
er, or  some  person  claiming  under  him,  or 
at  any  rate  he  would  take  them  under  such 
circumstances  as  would  su' ject  him  to  every 
equity  vested  in  any  other  person. 

A  note  payable  to  bearer,  passed  by  deli- 
very to  a  bona  fide  purchaser,  but  if  there  be 
any  other  thing  on  the  face  of  such  note  suf- 
ficient to  awaken  suspicion  and  to  apprize  the 
purchaser,  that  the  person  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived it  may  not  be  the  real  owner,  such 
third  person  takes  the  note  sulyect  to  the 
right  of  such  owner. 

When  half  notes  are  brought  to  the  bank 
the  inquiry  how  they  came  to  be  mutilated, 
and  whether  it  was  done  by  the  real  owner 
is  proper,  and  the  bank  has  a  right  to  be  sa- 
tisfied as  to  the  fact.  Being  so  satisfied,  then 
it  is  impossible  that  any  other  person  can  be 
entitled  to  claim  upon  producing  the  other 
half  parts. 

In  this  case,  the  fair  ownership  of  the 
plaintiffs  and  the  loss  being  admitted,  the; 
are  entitled  to  recover  the  whole. 

Judgment  accordingly. 
Bullet  1 

vs.  \  Case  agreed. 

Bank  of  Pennsylvania.  J 

The  following  is  the  opinion  that  was  de- 
livered in  this  case  by  judge  Washington: 

In  this  case,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  court,J 
that  the  plaintiffs   are  entitled  to  recover  of 
the  defendants  the  full  amount  of  bank  notes« 
The  important  facts   agreed  by  the   partiesj 
are — that  the  plaintiffs  were  at  the  time  theyl 
divided  the  bank  notes  in  question  possessec 
of  them  bona  lide  and  for  a  valuable  consi- 
deration,  that  they  enclosed  the  half  parts  vdk 
a  letter  to  their  correspondent,  which  came' 
safe  to  hand,  and  are  now  in  the  custody  of' 
the  plaintiffs — that  the  remaining  half  parts 
were  subsequently  enclosed  in  a  letter  to  the 
same  correspondent  :  and  the  letter  with  such 
enclosures  put  in  the  post  office,  but  that  the 
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jame  uuwr  came  to  i.l>e  hands  ol  tie  pi-rson 
:o  whoiii  it  was  directed,  nor  has  the  said 
letter,  nor  the  said  half  parts  of  the  notes  en  I 
:lose<i  therein,  been  since  heard  of  by  the 
plaintiiTs. 

Upon  the  general  principles  of  law,  a  man 
Jots  not  lose  his  ri^jht  either  to  real  or  per- 
sonal property,  or  to  choses  in  action  by  1  ^s 
ng  evidences  of  it,  such  loss  may  be  suppli 
:d  by  p  .role  evidence,  if  sufficient  to  prove 
.he  .loss  and  the  contents  of  the  paper,  and 
jrovide.l  such  evidence  be  the  best  which  thi 
lature  of  the  case  will  admit — this  rule  does 
lot  in  general  apply  to  bank  notes,  or  ti^ 
jther  instruments  which  pass  by  d'  livery  on- 
y,  for  in  such  case  the  payer  might  be  twice 
:harged,  were  he  to  be  made  liable  to  any 
jerson  but  the  one  who  produces  the  note  or 
nstrument.  This,  however,  being  the  only 
•easou  for  the  exception,  it  is  to  be  seen 
vhether  it  is  applicable  to  a  case  like  the  pre 
;ent. 

When  the  half  of  a  bank  note  is  presented 
bv  payment,  the  payer  may  very  properly 
•equire  the  holder  to  account  for  the  mutila- 
ed  state  of  the  note,  and  to  prove  that  he 
;ame  fairly  to  the  possession  of  it.  If  the 
alter  have  it  in  his  power  to  satisfy  the  for- 
ncr  that  he  was  the  fair  bona  fide  holder  of 
he  entire  note,  and  that  during  such  his  pos- 
iession  he  divided  it  into  two  parts,  the  pro 
iuction  of  one  of  the  parts  would  establish 
lis  right  to  the  full  amount  of  the  note,  be 
;ause  m  such  cases  it  would  not  happen  that 
iny  third  person  could  fairly  acquii-e  the  pos- 
iession  of  the  other  half  part — For  if  he  took 
t  in  the  course  of  trade  and  for  a  valuable 
;onsideration,  still  he  would  take  it  with  no- 
;ice  that  the  right  to  the  money  might  be  in 
;he  possessor  of  the  other  half,  and  would 
;onsequentlv  be  bound  by  every  defence 
ivhich  could  legally  be  made  against  the  find 
2r  or  robber.  Such  person  takes  the  half 
part  of  the  note,  not  on  the  credit  of  the 
payer,  but  of  the  person  from  whom  he  re 
:eived  it. 


Jl  /ire/iarali-vcfor  Pottages.      Paynter. 

It  may  be  applu  il  as  above,  or  be  t-ateii  in  mess  : 
an  xceileiitdish.  A  ])i)Uiid  of  Scotch  barley  is  biTiled, 
and  draining  the  water  fru  n  it,  is  set  to  cool  in  an  ear- 
ti'en  pan.  A  pound  of  bacon  is  baked  in  two  quarts 
iif  Water.  A  few  minutes  befure  it  is  taUcn  (ff  the 
fire  put  in  the  buiied  barley,  when  it  will  immedi- 
ately fall  to  pieces,  being  a  jelly  whilst  cold,  and  will 
suck  up  all  the  juices  of  the  bacon,  marly.  The  re 
maining  water  is  then  poured  oft"  A  few  onions  or 
leeks  should  be  boiled  with  the  bacon  and  herbs. 
Season  with  pepper  and  salt.  A  pound  of  Scotch 
barley  boiled  four  hours,  and  cooled  in  a  pan,  be- 
comes a  sort  of  jellv  ;  which  being  put  into  boiling 
water,  instantly  falls  to  pieces.  When  the  pound  of 
barley  is  boiled,  cooled,  and  coagulated,  the  coagulum 
w.i<hs  four  pounds.  This  is  an  excellent  nourishing 
food,  seasoned  with  suj;ar,  or  made  in  a  pottage. 

Mr.  Lettsom  thin  gives,  from  Dr.  Johnson  of 
Hassar  Hospital,  a  number  of  chosen  nusses  ;  the 
resut  if  experiments  on  diet,  made  at  the  instance 
of  Admiral  Waldgrave.  in  1795. 

{To  be  continued.) 


FROM   BORDLEy's  HUSBANDRY. 

Officers^  Mess. 

Three  pnunds  of  the  sticking  piece  of  ie//,  or  a 
part  of  a  shin,  or  any  coarse  piece.  Boil  it  in  eleven 
quarts  of  water,  two  hours.  Then  add  a  pound  ot 
Hco'.rU  bnrh:i\  and  boil  it  four  hours  more,  in  which 
time  add  /ntatwa,  six  pounds,  oniimn,  half  a  pound, 
and  some  parsley,  thyme  or  savory,  iieppcr  and  saU 
with  other  vegetables,  and  half  a  pound  of  bacon, 
may  be  added,  the  bacon  cut  into  small  bits.  It  gives 
three  gallons  of  pottage.  Boil  it  over  a  slnn  fire,  to 
be  thick.  It  satisfied  tv/enty  soldiers,  mthnnt  bread ; 
the  nature  of  the  food  not  requiring  any.  Col.  Payn- 
ter adds  that  the  men  in  the  barracks  liked  it  very 
much  ;  and  the  officers  introduced  it  into  their  mess, 
and  found  it  excellent.  Its  cost  would  be  30  cents, 
or  15  mills  a  man. 


From  the  Boston  Yankee. 

RUM  DRINKING. 

I  like  old  Dr.  Franklin  for  this  reason, 
he  always  spoke  common  sense,  avoided  vain 
flourishes  of  rhetoric,  and  addressed  the  un- 
derstanding in  |. reference  to  the  passions. 
His  calcaLitions  were  curious,  and  generally 
spoke  the  truth.  Truth  in  a  plain  dress, 
which  becomes  her  best,  does  more  towards 
the  reformation  of  society,  than  all  the  elo 
quence  that  man  is  capable  of  generating.  ] 
have  read  many  eloquent  dissertations  upon 
intemperance  ;  but  it  appears  to  me,  that  if 
a  thinking  man  will  set  himself  down,  count 
the  cost,  and  look  into  the  consequences  of 
indulging  in  this  evil  habit,  it  will  go  farther 
towards  effecting  a  reformation  than  all  the 
eloquent  addresses  ever  penned  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 

Let  us  go  upon  a  large  scale,  and  take  the 
whole  United  States  into  the  calculation.  I 
will  suppose  there  are  three  millions  of  peo- 
ple in  the  country,  who  consume  on  an  aver- 
age, half  a  pint  of  ardent  spirits  per  day — 
(this  calculation  is  surely  within  bounds) — 
which  will  cost  the  consumer  at  least  10  cents  : 
I  mean  upon  the  average.  Let  us  admit 
this,  and  now  for  the  calculation — 
3,000,000  at  10  cents  per  day 

each,  is  '  8300,000 

Which  will   amount,    in    one 

month  of  30  days,  to  9,000,000 

Multiply  this  sum  by  12,  and 
you  will  find  that  the  popu- 
lation   of  this   country    ex- 
pend in  one  year,  for  ardent 
spirits,  the  enormous  sum  of  gl08,000,000 
Yes — one  hundred  and  eight  millions    of 
dollars  for  ardent  spirits  ! — This  truth  is  aw 
ful !     The  money  expended  for  this  baneful 
purpose  vt'ould  support  all  the  poor  houses  in 
the  country,  and  maintain  the  government  be- 
sides, after   deducting   out  of  the  revenue 
that  which  arises  from  the  importation  of  ar- 
dent spirits. 


^001^  IF^iamiElBo 


BALTIMOllE,  FHID.\Y,    SEPTEMBER     17,    18,9. 

Agencies  fov  Uus  Pa\)er. 

We  beg  to  i-e  indulged  with  a  few  words 
on  this  subject — numerous  friends  have  sug- 
gested the  expediency  of  appointing  particu- 
r  Agents  in  different  sections  of  the  coun- 
try— as  a  means  of  facilitating  the  procure- 
nent  of  Subscrib.  rs  ;  with  all  thankfulness 
"or  the  kmdness  of  their  motives,  we  must 
confess  that  we  can  see  no  induccivient  to  de- 
part from  the  rules  we  have  laid  down  in  this 
matter. 

Any  person  desiring  to  suijscribe,  has  only 
to  put  his  §-!•  in  a  sheet  of  paper — write  the 
name  of  his  tost  Office  and  his  oxun  name  and 
then  send  his  letter  by  mail  at  our  cost  and 
risk — what  can  be  easier?  The  file  of  pa- 
pers will  be  iaimeclii'.tely  made  up  and  sent 
to  an)'  part  of  the  United  States  ;  or,  if  the 
person  wishing  to  subscribe,  prefers  that 
course,  he  can  make  his  payment  to  the  neigh- 
bouring Post-Master — and  on  sending  his 
receipt  the  paper  will  be  forwarded  ;  and  any 
one  whether  Post-Master  or  not,  who  chooses 
to  claim  it,  will  be  allowed  a  commission  of 
tep  per  cent,  on  all  moneys  collected  for  sub- 
scription to  this  paper.  What  can  be  more 
simple  or  more  easy  of  observance  by  those 
who  choose  to  favour  us  with  their  patron- 
age ?  A  work  of  this  sort  must  rely  on  its 
solid  continued  utility,  rather  than  on  impor- 
tunate solicitation,  for  the  number  and  punc- 
tuality of  its  patrons.  Our  suliscribers  thus 
far  exceed  our  expectations,  and  as  we  much 
fear,  our  deserts. — They  are  of  all  States  in 
the  Union,  of  all  sects,  and  parties. — Gentle- 
men distinguished  alike  for  their  wealth,  their 
practical  knowledge  and  their  public  spirit. 

We  give  below  a  list  of  the  prices  of  most  ar- 
ticles in  the  common  market,  and  of  the  more  bulky 
production  of  the  country  It  will  be  seen  that  in 
most  cases  the  prices  remain  the  same,  as  when 
these  same  articles  were  last  enumerated  We  have 
not  heard  of  any  sales  of  tobacco  within  the  week  ; 
in  the  next  number  we  may  be  able  to  state  the  price 
of  it  more  particularly 

We  shall  occasionally  publish,  as  we  have  done  in 
this  number,  extracts  of  letters  from  Eunpe.  to  give 
a  general  view  of  the  state  of  the  market  there,  as 
respects  most  of  the  articles  the  growth  and  produce 
of  our  own  country.  In  ^uch  cases,  we  shall  take 
care  that  the  extracts  zn  genuine,  written,  as  far  as 
we  can  ascertain,  by  gentlemen  of  int  grity  to  res- 
pectable merchants  here,  whose  life  and  characters 
raise  them  far  above  the  suspicion  of  trick  and  du- 
plicity. 

Current  Prices  ofCoumry  Produce,  ascertained  by 
actual  Sales,  withiti  the  last  iv^ek. 

Wheat,  white,  gl  10  to  1  12  ;  red  do  Si  04  to 
1  08.  Rye,  50  to  55  cents.  Oats,  4'.i  to  45  cents. 
Corn,  60  cents.     Hay,  per  ton.  S18     Str..w.  §13. 

Butcher's  beef,  best  pieces,  10  to  12  els.  Chickens, 
per  dozen,  S2  to  2  50.  Veal,  per  lb.  8  to  10  cents. 
Mutton,  6  to  8  cents.  Salt  beef,  -prime  pieces,  6  to 
10  cents.  Pork,  8  to  10  cents.  Eggs,  per  dozen,  13 
Ito  18  cents.  Butter,  25  to  37  cents.  Potatoes,  per 
Ipeck,  o7  to  50  cents.  Onions,  per  peck,  37  to  50  cts. 
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U  wi  '  be  set-ii  dial  tfiis  papri  15  11.  t  uciw  pnnttd 
by  Mr  Kbenezer  J''renc/i,  as  ht  ret'  lure — anil,  m  or 
der  II)  prevent  me  iileaul'  versatility,  r.n  his  part,  ur, 
of  dissatistacti.'n  on  thr  part  of  the  Editor,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  i>laU,  that  //sf  c/iunge  is  1  ot  attriljiit 
able,  ill  any  degree,  to  eithtr  -t  iliese  causes;  it  is 
altogether  the  result  uf  the  Eilitm's  own  private 
virws:  connected  witli  his  particular  interests,  and 
■with  the  detail  of  which  it  would  be  impertinent  to 
tmublf  his  subscribt  rs. 


tw.i  wcrds,  industry  ;<  ii  Jrugulity  ;  ihai  is,  was 
neither  ihne  nor  mojiey,  but  mukc  the  best  use  of 
both.  S\  iiliout  industry  and  frugahty  nothing  will 
...I,  and  witli  them  every  thing.  He  that  gets  all  lie 
can  honi-stly,  and  savts  ail  he  gets,  (mressary  <x 
p<  nses  exceptt-d)  will  certainly  become  rich — ifiliat 
Being  who  governs  the  world,  to  whom  all  should 
look  f  1,  a  blessing  on  their  honest  endeavours,  doth 
not,  in  his  wise  providence,  othtrwisn  di  term'me. 

l^Franklin's  Works. 


Advice  to  a  XowngTY^adesiwaiv. 

Writteti  Anno  1748    by  Dr.  Franktm 

TO  MY  FRIEND  A.  B. 

.4a  you  liave  desired  it  of  me   J  write  'he  fotloivmg 

hints,  ivkich  have  been  of  service  to  me,  and  may 

if  obiii-ved,  be  so  to  you  : 

ReiiieinlKr  that  time  is  money-  He  thit  can  earn 
ten  shillings  a  day  by  his  labour,  and  goes  abroad,  or 
sits  idle  one  halt'  ot  that  day,  tliough  he  spends  but 
sixpence  during  his  divrrsion  or  idkrir  ss,  ought  not  to 
recko :  that  the  only  expense  ;  he  has  really  spent 
or  ra'her  thrown  away,  hve  shillings  besides. 

Remember,  that  credit  is  money  If  a  man  lets 
his  money  he  in  my  hands  aft.  r  it  is  due,  he  gives 
me  the  interest,  or  so  much  as  I  can  make  of  it, 
durin.  that  time.  This  amounts  to  a  considerable 
sum  wht-re  a  man  has  good  and  large  credit,  and 
lllalieN  good  use  of  it. 

Remember,  that  money  is  of  a  prolific  generating 
nature.  Money  can  beget  money,  and  its  olfspri  g 
can  brget  more,  and  so  on.  Five  shillings  turned  is 
six,  turned  again  it  is  seven  anol  three-pence,  and  sc 
on  till  it  becomes  a  hundred  pounds.  The  mon 
there  is  of  it.  the  more  it  produces  every  turning,  s< 
that  tne  profits  rise  ijuicKer  and  quicker.  He  that 
kills  a  breeding  sow,  destroys  all  her  offspring  to  the 
thotis.iiidth  generation.  He  that  murders  a  crown, 
dektro^  s  all  that  it  might  have  pr  duced,  even  scores 
ofpiu  1:-. 

R  nember,  that  six  pounds  a  year  is  but  a  groat 
a  day  For  this  little  sum  (which  m  ly  be  daily 
■Waste  either  in  time  or  expen.se  unperceived)  a  man 
of  cre-iit  m  ly  on  his  own  security,  have  the  constant 
possession  and  use  of  a  humlred  pounds  So  much 
in  stock,  briskly  turned  by  an  industrious,inan,  pro 
duces  SI"'  «t  advantage 

Hemeinber  this  saying,  "  The  good  paymaster  is 
lord  of  another  man's  purse  "  He  that  is  known  to 
pay  punctually  and  exacty  to  the  time  he  promises, 
may  at  any  time,  and  on  any  occasion,  raise  all  the 
monf-y  ins  friends  can  suire.  This  is  something  of 
great  use.  After  industry  and  frugality,  nothing 
ci)irri!)iites  more  to  the  raising  of  a  young  man  in  the 
■world,  than  punctuality  and  justice  in  all  his  deal 
i-igs ;  therefore,  never  keep  borrowed  inoney  an 
hour  b  >ond  the  time  you  promised,  lest  a  disap- 
pointnifiit  shut  up  your  friend's  purse  for  ever. 

'V'.iQ  most  trifling'  actions  that  aft'ect  a  man's  ere 
dit,  are  to  b-  regarded.     The  sound  ot  your  ham 
mer  at  five  in  the  morning,  or  nine  at  night,  heard 
by  a  creditor,  makes  him  easy  six  months  longer 
but  if  he  sees  you  at  a  billiard  tab!.-,  or  hears  your 
voice  at  a  tavern,  when  you  should  be  at  work,  he 
sends  fir  his  money  the  next  day,  demands  it  before 
he  can  receive  it  in  a  lump. 

It  shows,  besides,  that  yna  are  mindful  of  ■what 
j^ou  owe  :  it  makes  you  appear  a  careful  as  well  as 
an  honest  man,  and  that  still  increases  your  credit. 

Beware  of  thinking  all  your  own  that  you  possess 
and  of  living  accordingly.  It  is  a  mistake  that  many 
peojile  who  have  credit  fall  into.  To  prevent  this, 
ki  cp  an  cXiiCt  account  for  some  thne,  both  of  your 
expt  nses  and  your  income  If  you  take  the  pains  at 
first  to  mention  particulars,  it  w'iti  have  this  gnml  ef 


HEAVY  WHEAT. 
The  beautiful  white  Wheat,  noticed  in  our  last, 
sent  to  this  niai  ket  by  Ti  nch  Tilghman.  Emj  ,  of 
the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  weighed  64  1-2  lb; 
the  bushel. 

JVoble  Undertaking — A  Boston  paper  describes 
in  enterpris  of  an  important  and  novel  clKnacter. 
which  is  about  to  be  effected  near  the  town — it  is 
the  Boston  and  Roxbury  mih  dam  and  represented 
as  a  solid  road  over  a  mile  and  a  halt  of  flats.     It  it 

form  a  ?rand  and  noble  av.  nue  to  the  metropolis 
and  to  afford  many  mill  privi!.  ges.  It  was  a  project 
of  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Cotting,  and  is  now  on  the 
eve  of  accomplishment,  by  an  association  >  f  capital- 
ists. This  bold  and  magnificnt  work  pr  'mises  to 
promote  private  interests  as  well  as  extensive  public 
good. 

Exfiense  of  Drinking  S/i.riis. — There  is  a  man 
ays  1  writer  in  thi  Hampshire  Gnzette,  w<  11  known 
to  me,  who,  by  Computation,  has  been  found,  within 
the  last  thirty-two  years,  to  have  exp>  nd'  d  for  ar 
dent  spirits,  a  sum,  the  principal  and  interest  of 
which,  amount  t"fve  thousand  five  hundred  and 
tiventy four  dollars  s:xty-tivo  cents  — mor  than 
twice  the  value  of  his  presi  nt  r  al  estate.  What  is 
more  surprising,  this  man  is  still  living,  and  still 
coi  tinues  the  inordinate  use  of  spirituous  liquors.  O, 
tempora  !  O  mores  .' 

High  Price  of  Books. — Few  persons  are  aware 
that  there  once  exi.sted  a  law  relative  to  limiting  the 
price  of  books,  viz  :  in  an  Act  respecting  copyright 
of  the  eighth  of  Queen  Ann  where  it  is  enacted 
"  That  if  any  bookseller  or  printer  shall,  after  the 
25th  of  March,  ITIO,  set  a  price  as  shall  be  cnnceiv 
ed  by  any  person  to  be  high  and  unreasonable,  he 
may  make  complaint  to  the  Lord  Chancel!  r,  th( 
Bishop  of  London,  &c  who  have  authority  to  cal 
the  publishers  and  to  inquire  the  reason  of  the  dear- 
ness  of  the  book  ;  and  should  they  find  itunreasona 
ble,  they  can  alter  the  price,  and  the  publishers 
shall  remunerate  the  person  who  laid  tho  comp'aint. 
if  any  alteration  should  take  place :  and  should  any 
bookseller  or  priiter  sell  or  <  xpose  the  book  at  a 
greater  price  than  the  one  so  fixed,  they  shall  forfeit 
the  sum  of  5/.  for  every  such  book  " 

Government  has  just  bought  ab  ut  ten  millions 
acres  of  land  of  the  Kickapoo  Indians. 

The  Revolutions  of  Commerce —Xhe  ship  Midas, 
just  arrived  at  Boston,  in  144  days  from  China 
.imnng  her  cargo,  brmgs  4  cases  of  twilled  flannels 
iif  China  manufacture. 


ring  daily  w<st  of  the  Falls,  and  yam  m  lai-c  has 
the  disease  been  communicated  to  the  attendants 
At  the  City  Hospital,  where  the  disease  is  accumu 
lated  in  its  worst  stages,  so  far  as  we  have  been 
ible  to  ascertain,  no  attendant  or  nurse  lias  been  in- 
fected. 

They  lament  with  the  deepest  regret  that  the. 
fever  is  increasing  at  Fell's  Foint,  accompany  .    by  a 
mortality  which  as  yet  has  not  been  arn  sted.    This.''' 
they  attribute  in  a  great  degrte  to  patients  not  niak-fe 
ing  early  application  for  mtdical  aid     They  would| 
therefore  urge,   by  every  motive   which  makislife 
desirable,  all  persons  who  have  been  exposed  to  the 
local  causes  of  the  fever,  to  inake  the  earliest  possi- 
ble api  licati.n  for  midical  relii  f.     After  the  first 
tew  hours  of  the  fever  have  elap-td,  the  physician 
is  often  called  to  perform  one  of  the  most  painful 
outies  of  his   profession,    to  witness  the  rapid  ap- 
proach I  f  death  witliout  the  powi  r  of  arresti;  g  it. 

But  when  the  proper  means  are  resorte<>-to  earlj 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  as  their  unanimou 
opinion,  that  the  yellow  fever  is  under  the  dnminic: 
of  medicine. 

ASHTON  ALEX-ANDF.R  M  D.  Pres't. 
John  B.  Caldwell,  M  D.  Sec'ry. 

CCj"  ■jidverlisemenis,  which  are,  in  their  natui 
and  objects  suited  to  a  paper  ot  this  sort,  such  as 
the  sales  of  lands,  seed,  live  stock,  imi)lemerits  tit 
husbandry,  new  mventions,  &c.  &c  will  be  inserted 
once  only,  at  the  rate  of  SI  per  square,  to  be  paid 
in  advance  The  very  extensive  circulation  of  the 
paper  among  landt  d  men,  throughout  the  United 
States,  make  it  an  eligible  medium  for  giving  such 
public  notices,  and  one  publication  is  as  good  as  ftsrti', 
unless  in  cases  where  the  law  firescribcs  a  greatei" 
number  of  times. 


tiViYTiYgicaV  Society. 

The  members  of  the  District  Medical  and  Chiiur 
gical  Society  of  Baltimore,  havr  it  :.gaiii  in  their 
power  to  as.sure  'heir  fellow  citiz'-ns  of  the  cnntinu 
d  health  of  our  city.  No  case  of  ye'low  fever  has 
occurred  to  any  member  of  this  society,  or  any 
other  practitioner  of  medicine,  since  their  last  re- 
fect :  you  will  discover  how  wonderfully  small  tri-  port  on  the  west  side  of  Jones'  Falls,  which  is  not 
fling  expanses  mount  up  to  large  sums,  and  will  distinctly  understood  to  have  originated  on  the  east, 
discern  wlrvt  might  have  been,  and  may  for  the  fu-  They  have  also,  the  satisfaction  to  state,  after  the 
tnre  be  saved,  .without  occasioning  any  great  incon-  most  vigilant  attention  to  the  subject,  that  the  fever 
venience.  still  continues  five  from  any  contagious  quality  what- 

In  short,  the  v;ay  to  wealth,  if  you  desire  it,  is  as  ever.    The  reports  of  the  Board  of  Health  show 
plain  as  the  wav  to  market.    It  depends  chiefly  onlthat  there  are  deaths  from  malignant  fever  occur- 


Petehsburg   Sept.  13,  1819. 

Extract. — Will  you  inquire  thn  ugh  the  American 
Farmer,  into  the  deleterious  effects  of  Hemlock  en 
the  constitution  of  the  horse,  when  1  aten  with  his  hay. 
If  It  be  innocent,  let  the  pub  ic  be  assure  d  of  it— if 
injurious,  warn  them  of  their  danger.  In  this  section 
of  country,  every  new  made  meadow  throws  up  con- 
siderable quantities  of  it,  and  it  requires  several 
years  to  eradicate  it.  A  few  dnys  since,  a  valuable 
horse  of  mine  was  curiously  affrcted,  and  !  despair- 
ed of  saving  his  life.  Upon  inquiring  into  the  cause, 
we  could  only  trace  it  to  the  hemlock,*  some  of  which 
was  in  the  hay  that  the  horse  had  been  eating, 

THEO.  FIELD. 

*  The  Editor  will  give  a  drawing  and  the  medical 
virtues  ot  the  hemlock  in  an  early  paper. 


[communicated  for  publication.] 
Exhibition  of  fine  Horses  and  "  the,r  firemiums- 

Tiastow  JocAiey  Clwls  IVaces. 

Will  be  run  feir  on  Wednesday.  the6tii  day  of  Oc- 
tober, the  first  flay's  Jockey  Club  Purse  of  the  wholes 
snliscription  of  the  members,  the  four  mile  heats.      a 

On  'I  hursday,  the  7th  day  of  October,  the  Town'sJ 
Purse  of  all  the  subscription  money  for  that  purse'^ 
with  ten  per  cent,  entrance  by  members,  and  twenty]* 
per  cent,  entrance  by  gentlemen  not  members,  to  be' 
added  to  the  purse,  the  threi   mile  heats 

On  Friday  the  Jrckty  Club  Colt's  Purse  of  all  the 
gate  money  of  the  three  davs,  the  two  mile  heats. 
JESSE  SHEFFER,  Sec'ry. 

The-  owners  of  fine  horses  are  invited — "  umbiun 
quo." 


p.  INTED    EV  KY   FRIDAY, 
FOR 

3011X  s.  smxxiiii, 

BALTIMORE. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


On  the  best  means  of  applying-  Plaster  of  Par- 
is, and   of  recruiting  exhausted   land,   by 

;  Joshua  Delaplane,  Esq.  of  Frederick  coun- 
ty, Maryland. 

(Communicated  tor  re-pubtication  in  the  Amcricai 
Farmer  ) 

The  information  you  ask  on  the  use  of 
plaster  of  Paris,  the  best  method  of  improv 
ing  exhausted  lands,  the  best  mode  of  mak 
ing  manure,  of  preserving  stock  through  tlic 
winter,  as  well  as  the  best  ploughs,  shall  be 
careiully  given,  according  to  my  experience 
Your  first  inquiry  relates  to  the  best  mode  of 
using  plaster.  I  would  recommend  it  in  all 
cases  to  be  scattered  and  harrowed  in  with 
the  grain  of  all  kinds  ;  this  is  more  absolute- 
ly necessary  when  the  land  is  exhausted,  as  it 
aids  and  nourishes  the  sprout  immediately  on 
its  coming  up,  when  it  stands  most  in  need. 
Some  roll  the  grain  in  plaster.  My  plan  has 
been,  for  one  hand  to  sow  the  grain,  while  an- 
other follows  to  scatter  the  plaster,  at  the  rate 
of  one  bushel  to  the  acre.  Where  there  are 
two  or  three  harrows,  it  requires  two  hands  ; 
but  with  one  harrow,  a  single  person  is  suffi- 
cient for  both  operations,  as  he  would  first  sow 
the  grain  and  then  the  plaster.  On  winter  grain 
I  would  repeat  another  bushel  per  acre,  the 
last  of  February,  or  the  first  of  Biarch  ;  this 
would  not  be  necessary  after  the  first  year,  or 
after  your  lands  were  once  plastered  ;  then 
only  sow  plaster  with  the  grain.  I,^vould 
recommend  harrowing  in  every  kind  of  grain, 
and  be  sure  to  have  your  lands  harrowed  the 
first  time,  the  way  it  was  ploughed  ;  this  will 
level  your  ploughing,  whereas  if  you  harrow 
cross  ways,  it  turns  up  your  furrows.     It  is 


manure.  By  proper  management,  this  grainlels  per  acre  ;  the  spring  following  1  gave  it 
can  be  used  in  every  shape,  by  having  it  pro-  a  dressing  of  manure,  ploughed  it  up  and 
perly  ground,  and  the  best  flour  separated,  itjplanted  it  in  corn,  first  rolling  the  seed  in 
will  make  good  bread,  and  the  balance  williplaster,  and  when  it  got  up  about  six  in'jhes 
make  good  feed  for  any  kind  of  stock.  It  is  high,  I  sowed  it  broad  cast  with  plasto  r  a;  the 
the  best  grain  for  work  horses,  and  is  valua-  rate  of  one  bushel  per  acre,  off  which  I  r':\th- 
ble  to  fatten  hogs,  hut  upon  this  suggestion  I  ed  123  barrels  of  corn  (equal  to  30  bushels 
expect  a  host  of  prejudices  against  me;  e,-ptr  acre,)    the  next  spring  I  sowed  it   with 


perience  how  ver  has  taught  me  not  to  give 
way.  For  example,  say  you  have  a  pen  of 
hogs  with  water  running  through  it,  to  which 


spring  barley,  (oats  would  equally  prosper) 
which  yielded  32  bushels  per  acr-j,  which  I 
sold  in  Georgetown  at  150  cts.  per  bushel; 


you  give  every  day  one  barrel   of  corn  ;  in  a  ter  cutting  the  barley,  I  ploughed  doivn  the 
this  pen  you  will  lose  all  the   manure,  as  it  stubble,  and  sowed  ii'with  wheat  at  the  rate 


of  1  1-2  bushels  per  acre;  and   one   bushel 
of  plaster.       This   crop  yielded  me  33  1  2 


will  be  carried  off  by  every  rain  ;  )ou  havec 
another  pen  upon  dry  land,  well  littered  v.ithc 

long  rye  straw  ;  after  every  rain  the  hogs  will  bushels  per  acre  ;  I  then  ploughed  down  my 
cut  it  up  short  and  make  their  beds  neat,  if;siubble  and  sowed  rye,  which  I  cut  last  sum- 
you  have  not  s  raw,  leaves  will  be  an  excel- mer  which  is  now  in  the  straw,  and  from  it  I 
lent  substitute  ;  let  the  number  of  hogs  be  think  I  shall  get  at  least  1 23  barrels  or  at  the 
equal  in  both  pens  ;  to  those  in  the  second  rate  of  30  bushels  per  acre  ;  I  sowed  it  last 
pen,  leed  only  half  a  barrel  of  com  and  two  February  with  clover  seed,  and  intend  mow- 
bushels  of  chopt  rye,  have  two  hogsheads  nearing  ii  the  ensuing  season !  have  made  this 

sure  mode 

.,  -,-•,,.  ,  ■  ■  "  .        .    -  -o routine  of 

with  water  ana  stirred,  let  it  stand  twenty- cropping.  Y  u  will  observe,  I  did  not  sow 
lour  hours  before  used,  give  this  to  the  hogs  this  field  every  year  with  plaster,  nor  is  it 
instead  oi'  water ;  having  two  hogsheads,  by  necessary  ;  lands  once  well  plastered  do  not 
the  time  one  is  used  the  other  will  be  fit ;  need  it,  as  its  virtue  will  not  be  lost  in  less 
keep  up  the  hogs  in  both  pens  the  same  time,  than  seven  years  ;  ov/ing  to  the  scarcity  and 
and  when  killed,  you  will  find  those  in  the  high  price  of  plaster,  for  the  last  two  years 
dry  pen  will  weigh  ten  per  cent^  heavier,  and  I  may  say  I  have  used  none,  and  !  do  not  be- 
lt I  had  my  choice  ol  the  pork  i  should  pre-Hieve  I  suffered  for  the  want  of  it.  Corn 
lent;  besides,  the  manure  will  b^.^  valuable  cropping  ought  to  be  avoided  as  much  as 
the  ensuing  year.  You  can  safely  winterlpossible  upon  exhausted  lands,  unless  they 
your    sheep  on  your  rye  field    without  the  become    soddy,  then   they   may   be  worked 


„.,  „»  v,..vyj^,.  i^.^,  iiovv-  ivDu  iiuyautciua  iicdi  uig  u  iiic  cnsuing  season. — i  nave 

your  pen,  into  which  put  every  day  the  twoLstatement  to  prove,  that  the  onlv  s 
bushels  of  chopt  rye,  and  have  them  filled  up'of  improving  land,  is  by  a  regular 


least  injury  to  it — and  with  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage to  your  sheep— -I  generally  let   my 


sheep  run  on  my  rye  fields  until  the  last  of 
March.     I   have    a   field  whicli  contains  20 


not  necessary  to  put  grain  in  deep;  as  ajacres,  which  10  years  ago  would  not  produce 
proof,  put  in  some  grain  six  inches  deep;  itmore  than  10  bushels  of  com  per  acre.  I 
will  come  up  after  two  or  three  weeks  ;  ex-iploug'ed  it  up  and  sov/ed  it  with  rye  and  one 
amine  and  you  will  find  the  main  root,  from]bushel  of  plaster  per  acre;  in  February  i 
which  it  took  its  growth,  gone,  and  new  roots.sowed  it  wiih  clover  seed  and  one  bushel' of 
near  the  surface  of  the  earth  succeed  ;  it  only  plaster  ;  at  harvest  I  cut  16  bushels  of  rye 
requires  to  be  covered.  Rye  is  the  best  crop  per  acre  ;  the  spring  following  I  sov.-ed'i 
to  im]>rove  land,  and  at  the  same  time  toagain  with  one  bushel  ci  plaster  and  mov/ed 
raise  clover.     Clover  seed  ought  to  be  sow-  that  season  two  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre,  and 


with  advantage,  both  to  the  soil  and  cultiva- 


tir. 


ed  on  the  rye  in  February.  Rye  is  the  most 
valuable  to  raise  on  exhausted  land ;  its 
growth  is  rapid  in  the  spring,  secures  the  clo- 
ver from  the  scorching  sun,  shades  the  earth, 
and  acts  so  as  to  nourish  and  replenish  the 
land  ;.  it  is  the  most  certain  crop,  and  as  it 


made  33  bushels  of  clover  seed  from  the  se 
cond  crop  ;  the  spring  following  I  sowed  ii 
again,  with  plaster  as  before,  and  cut  that 
year  2  1-2  tons  of  hay — I  then  ploughed  up 
the  second  crop  and  sowed  it  with  wheat, 
which    produced  2S   bushels  per   acre 


Plough  up  the  sod  completely  in  April, 
harrow  it  well  the  same  way  that  it  is  plough- 
ed, then  furrow  it  quite  shallow,  barely  to 
make  p.  furrow  to  plant  your  corn — be  sure 
not  tc  disturb  the  bottom  of  your  sod  ;  when 
the  corn  gels  up  al;out  six  inches,  harrow  it 
v.ell  and  plough  quite  shallow  ;  your  corn 
will  not  look  so  promising  at  first,  until  the 
roots  penstrate  the  sod,  it  will  then  grow  ra- 
pidly and  will  not  suffer  from  drought ;  as 
the  sod  if  left  down  will  retain  the  moisture  : 
all  the  work  on  your  corn  field  should  be  done 
before  harvest,  and  in  no  case  should  corn  be 
follow  d  with  winter  grain  ;  if  you  can  give 
our  corn  ground  a  dressing  of  manure,  I 
would  sow  it  with  oats,  then  plough  up  the 
lioats  and   sow  wheat,  plough  down  the  stub- 


makes  more  straw  than  any  other  grain,  the  then    ploughed  up  the    wheat    stubble   and  ble,  then  sow   rve,  then  clover  seed,  let  the 
iarmeris  enabled  to  make  more  and  the  besti  sowed  with  rye,  which  produced  me  25  bush- clover  leman  two  years,   which  would  be 
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makir-  iour  crops  in  six  years.  If  you  have/corn  and  hay  to  a  small  extent.  A  farmer 
not  mimure  to  dress  your  corn  ground,  fal-  should  bt;  certain  to  have  his  work  done  m  a 
low  it  the  next  year  for  wheat,  plough  downproper  manner,  his  ploughing  hnished  and 
the  stubblf,  sow  rve,  then  clover  seed  ;  be  grain  sowed  in  due  time  and  season.  When 
sure  never  to  plough  your  stubble  but  once,ia  farmer  gets  his  lands  m  proper  cultivation, 
leavir.K  all  covered  vou  possibly  can,  harrow  he  ought  to  make  1000  bushels  of  grain  to 
in  all  vour  grain  as  1  have  before  observ  the  hand,  taking  into  calculation  every  thing 
ed  •  when  ^  ou  plough  clover  for  wheat,  bejhe  raises  ;  in  harvest  and  hay  making,  he 
sure  to  turn  it  down,  as  neatly  as  pos-lwill  be  compelled  to  hire  hands  to  save  the 
sible  the  seed  turned  under  will  lie  the  firstlcrop — Duing  the  last  seven  years  I  have| 
year'withoutsprouting— this  ought  to  be  doneluorked/i>e/ianr&  the  ijear  round,  and  my 
between  the  middle  of  August  and  Septem- crcySs  (including  every  kind  of  grain)  have 
ber;  alter  harvest  plough  down  your  wheat  aver ag>'d  Jive  thousand  bushels  ;  this  may  b- 
stubble,  sow  rve,  and  the  clover  seed,  turned  doubled  ;  the  reader  may  judge  as  he  pleases, 
under  the  ^  ear  before,  by  being  brought  tobut  I  am  bound  to  state  the  truth— our  land 
ihe  surface',  will  come  up  so  thick  as  to  need,holders  who  have  most  in  the^r  power,  trust 
little  seed,  if  any  at  all.      In  short,  when  the 


i;cnerai,  may  be  consiilered  under  the  following 
iieads  1.  size  ;  2.  torm  ;  3.  early  maturity;  4.  hardi- 
ness of  coiisutution  ;  and,  5.  iiiolifick  quality  ;  to 
which  may  be  added,  with  regard  to  those  sorts 
which  are  destined  for  food  ;  6,  a  tendency  to 
Stow  ;  7  a  disposition  tofatien  ;  and  8,  lightness  of 
offal. 

1.  Size. — Before  the  improvements  introduced 
by  Bakewell,  the  value  of  an  animal  was  entirely 
judged  of  by  its  bulk  ;  and  if  a  great  size  could 
he  obtained,  more  regard  was  paid  to  the  price 
the  animal  ultimately  fetched,  than  to  the  cost  of 
us  food.  Of  late,  since  breeders  began  to  calcu- 
late with  more  pn  rision,  small  or  moderate  sized 
anniKils  have  been  generally  preferred,  lor  the 
following  reasons: 

1.  Small  sized  animals  are  more  easily  kept ; 
they  thrive  on  shorier   tierbage,  and  are  thence 


grourd  is  well  set  with  clover,  you  will  scarce- 
ly ever  be  compelled  to  sow  more  seed;  my 
plan  has  been  to  raise  a  crop  of  wheat  and 
rye,  then  let  it  lie   one  year  in  clover,  then 
■wheat  and  rye  again,  that  is  to  make   two 
crops  every  two  years  on  the  same  land,  ex 
cept  when  I  put  corn  and  manure,  then  I  ge 
nerall\  take  four  or  five  crops  running  before 
I  give  it  rest — and  would  in  no  case  advise 
land  to  lie   in  clover   more  than  one  or  two 
years.      'I'he   best    mode   of    saving    manure 
when  it  is  scarce,  and  can  only  be  applied  to 
the  corn  hill,  is  to  keep  it  in  a  close  heap,  to 
become    well    rotted ;  but   if  you   can  save 
enough  to  give  the  ground  a  top  dressing 
would  prefer  hauling  it  out  in  the  raw  state, 
and  let  it  pass  through  putrefaction  where  it 
is  to  act ;  in  this  way  your  land  will  receive 
the  whole  benefit ;  if  it   is   left  in   the  barn 
j'ard,  every  rain  will  wash  away  the  best  of 
the  substance. 

I  have  for  some  years  given  my  fields  a 
top  dressing  in  the  poorest  places,  whenever 
the  grounds  were  sufficiendy  frozen  to  go  on 
them  without  injury. 

Manure  may  be  called  the  fanner's  gold 
mine,  and  ought  to  be  saved  in  every  shape 
and  manner  To  increase  the  quantity,  your 
stables  should  be  kept  well  littered  with 
straw;  to  have  stables  for  your  stock  is 
equallv   important  to  preserve   them  during 


too    much  to  others  ;    they    should   trust  tolj^oip  profitable.    2.  Their  meat  is  finer  grained, 
their  own  judgment,  and  see  that  their  plans  produces  richer  gravy,  has  a  siipenour  flavour, 

The   best  ploughs 


are  properly   executed 

for  land  clear  of  stone  are  made  by  Cheno 
weth  of  Baltimore  ;  if  the  land  is  stony  and 
rough  1  would  recommend  Ogle's.  On  lands] 
that  have  not  been  clovered,  1  would  sow  one 
gallon  of  clover  seed  per  acre,  which  ought 
to  be  done  on  rve  in  February — one  and  a 
half  bushels  of  wheat,  the  last  week  in  Sep- 
tember or  the  first  week  in  October — one 
bushel  of  rye  the  2d  or  3d  week  in  Sep- 
tember— two  bushels  of  barley  or  oats  as 
soon  as  the  spring  will  admit.  I  have  been 
thus  full  in  giving  my  opinion  :  you  can 
adopt  as  vou  may  think  advisable,  should  any 
thing  1  have  said  prove  of  advantage,  I  shall 
feel  myself  well  awarded. 

FUOM  SINBLAIR'b  CODE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

LIVE  SIOCK.. 

By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  territory 
of  almost  every  country,  is  devoted  to  the  breed- 
ng  and  support  ol  live  stock.  In  early  ages, 
tlie-e  were  the  only  criterion  of  wealth.  They 
became  of  less  consequence,  when  the  culture 
of  grain  was  ftrsl  introduced  ;  but  their  imiwrt 
u:ce  afierwiuds,  as  the  uisiruments  of  cultivjlion, 
us  the  means  of  supplyinn  a  large  proportion  ol 
onr  food,  and  as  furnishing  a  variety  of  our  most 
essei.tijl  accommodations,  combine  to  render 
this  branch  of  the  mquirv,  peculiarly  interesting 
In  discussing  this  subject,  it  is  only  proposed 
to  offur  a  lew  general  remarks.      1.  On  the  most 


the  winter,  and  to  accumulate  manure;   witbidesiral.le    properties  of  live   stock  ;  2    C)n   the 
,  .  ,  u  111      „  .1,  „,    •iiinncip  es  o    improved  breeding  ;  and,  o.  t)ntht 

such  protection   good  hay  will  keep  them  >n|l^^,^,^    P  „,^,^^  ^,  1^,„^1,       -^-^  J,,,  f,„y  j,,,,  je- 

good  order.       A  farmer  shoukl  always  pro-|^^.,^  ,egarding  these  particulars,  would  require  . 

portion  his  stock  to  his  means  lor  subsisting  

them,  and  never  overstock  himself — as  one 

horse  well  fed  will  do  more  work  than  two 

badly  fed  ;  one  cow  well  fed  will  give  more 

milk  than  two  badly  fed,  and  one  good  sheep 

more  woo)  than  two  bad  ones — In  fine,  no- 
thing which  a  farmer  keeps  upon  his  farm, 
from  his  horse  to  his  dog,  should  suffer  for 
food — to  make  his  farm  profitable,  he  should 
make  a  little  of  every  kind  to  sell ;  he  should 
not  fix  his  mind   upon  one  object  of  profit 

alone — Corn  or  hay,  I  would  not  attempt  to  _^^^^  .,  „ 

make  for   sale  upon  exhausted  lands  ;  after Lrc  real  riches.  '7-  That  the  art  of  fattening  cattle,  and  even  sheep, 

they  are  restored  you  may  add  the  sale  of'     The  most  desirable  properties  of  live  stock  inwith  oil-cake  being  much  improved  and  extend- 


olume  of  no  inconsid'  rable  dimensions. 
I.    On  the  most  desirable  firoperties  oflirue  slock. 
Under  the  general  torm  live  stock,  are  com- 
prehended the  various  sorts  of  domesticated  ani- 
mals, which   are    employed    by    man  as  instru- 
men  s,  tor  converting  to  his  use,  either  by  labour 
or  ollier.vise,  those  productions  of  the  soil,  which 
re  not    immediately  applicable   to    supply    his 
.•ants  in  their  natural  state.       Bakewell  express- 
ed tl;c  same  idea,  when  he  described   live  stock 
as   machines,   for  converting  herbage   and  other 
food  for   animals  into  money.       But   money,  in 
fact,  is  onlv  the  sign  of  wealth,  while  live  slock 


and  IS  commonly  more  nicely  marbled,  or  veined 
with  fat.  3.  Large  animals  are  not  so  well  cal- 
culated for  general  consumption,  as  the  moderate 
sized,  particularly  in  hot  weather.  4.  Large  an- 
imals poach  pastures  more  than  small  ones.  5. 
They  are  not  so  active,  require  more  rest,  and 
collect  their  food  with  more  labour.  6.  Small 
cows  of  the  true  dairy  breeds,  give  proponion- 
ateiy  more  milk  tiian  large  ones.  7.  Small  cat- 
tle may  be  fattened  on  grass  solely,  of  even  mo- 
derate quality  ;  whereas  the  large  require  the 
richest  pastures,  or  to  be  stall-fed,  the  expense  of 
which  exhausts  the  profit  of  the  farmer.  8.  It  is 
much  easier  to  procure  well-shaped  and  kindly- 
feeding  stock  of  a  small  size,  tivan  of  a  large  one. 
9.  Small  sized  cattle  may  be  kept  by  many  per- 
sons, who  cannot  afford  either  to  purchase  or  to 
maintain  large  ones  ;  and  by  whom  the  loss,  if  any 
accident  should  happen  to  them,  can  be  more 
easily  borne.  lo.  The  small  sized  sell  belter; 
for  a  butcher  will  give  more  money  for  two  oxen 
of  twelve  stone  each  per  quarter,  than  for  one  of 
twenty-four  stone. 

In  favour  of  the  large  sized,  it  is  on  the  other 
hand  contended — 1.  That  without  debating  wne- 
ther  from  their  birth,  till  they  are  slaughtered, 
the  large  or  the  small  one  eats  most  for  its  size ; 
yet  on  the  whole,  the  large  one  will  pay  the  gra- 
zier or  farmer  who  lattens  him,  as  well  for  its  food. 
2.  That  thougli  some  large  oxen  are  coarse  grain- 
ed, yet  where  attention  is  paid  to  the  breed,  (as 
is  the  case  with  the   Hertfordshire,)  the  large 
ox  is  as  delicate  lood  as  the  small  one.      3.  That 
f  the  small  sized  are  better  calculated  for  the 
consumption  of  [irivale  families,  of  villages,  or  of 
small  towns,  yet  that  large  cattle  arc  fitter  for  the 
markets  of  great  towns,  and  in  i)articiilar  of  tliC 
metropolis.      4.-.   That  were  the  flesh  of  the  small 
sized  ox  better,  when  frcsii,  yet  the  meat  of  the 
arge  sized  is  unquestionably  more  calculated  for 
salting,  a  most  essential  object  in  a  maritime  and 
commercial  country;  for  the  ihicki-r  the  beef, 
the  better  it  will  retain  its  juices  wiien  salted, 
and  the  fitter  it  is  for  long  voyages.    5.   I'hat  the 
hide  of  the  large  ox  is  of  very  great  consequence 
in    various    manulaciures.     6     That  where  the 
pastures  are  good,  cattle  and  sheep  will  increase 
in  size,  without  any  particular  atiention  on  the 
part  of  the  breeder,  large  animals  are  naturally, 
therefore,  the  proper  stock   for  such   pastures. 
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ed  the  .idvaniai;e  ol  thai  ,jiacu  e  would  be  ut 
less  coiistqucnce,  unks%fciif!;e  oxen  were  brctl 
as  small  oxen  can  be  fattened  with  giass  and  tur- 
nips as  AvcU  asoilcake;  and  lastly,  thai  larf^e 
oxen  arc  better  calculated  for  vvorkinij  than  small 
ones,  two  lar^c  oxen  being  equal  to  foui'  small 
ones,  in  the  plough  or  the  cart. 

Such  are  the  arguments  generally  nnde  use  of 
on  both  sides  of  the  c|ucsiion  ;  from  which  it  ap- 
■pears,  that  much  must  depend  upon  pasiures, 
taste,  mode  of  consumption,  markets,  Sec.  and 
that  both  sides  have  their  advantages.  The  in 
telligent  breeder,  however,  (unless  his  pastures 
are  of  a  njturt  peculiarly  forcing,)  will  naturally 
prefer  the  modera;e  sized,  in  the  stock  he  rears. 

'I'he  late  Mr.  Davis,  of  Longleat,  one  of  the 
ablest  agriculturists  this  country  has  ))roduced, 
lias  given  some  useful  observations  on  the  subject 
of  size.  He  laments  that  the  attempts  which 
have  been  made  to  improve  the  breeds  of  cows, 
lioises,  and  sheep,  have  proceeded  too  mu' h 
upon  the  pnnci|>ie  of  enlarging  the  -size  of  the 
animal;  whereas,  in  general,  the  only  real  ini 
provement  has  been  made  in  the  pig, and  that  was 
by  reducing  its  size,  and  introducing  a  kind  that 
will  live  hardier,  and  come  to  greater  perfection 
at  an  earlier  age.  His  objections  indeed  to  the 
using  of  large  heavy  heeled  black  horses,  in  pre 
ference  to  the  smart,  the  active,  and  the  really 
useful  breeds,  merit  particular  attention.  In  some 
situations,  the  steepness  of  the  hills,  and  the  hea 
viness  ol  the  soil,  require  more  than  ordinary 
strength  ;  but  in  such  cases,  he  maintains,  that  it 
would  be  btlter  to  add  to  the  number  of  horses, 
than  to  increase  their  size.  Great  horses  not  only 
cost  proportionably  more  at  first  than  small  ones 
but  require  much  more  food,  and  of  a  belter  qual- 
ity, to  keep  up  their  flesh.  The  Wiltshire  carter 
also  takes  a  pride  in  keeping  them  as  fat  as  possi- 
ble ;  and  their  food  (which  is  generally  barley)  is 
given  without  siint.  In  many  instances,  indeed,  the 
expense  ol  keeping  a  fine  team  of  horses,  amounts 
to  nearly  the  rent  of  the  farm,  on  whichthey  are 
worked.  They  are  purchased  young  when  colts, 
and  sold  at  five  or  six  years  of  age,  for  the  Lon 
don  drays  and  wagons.  The  expense  of  their 
maintenance  is  very  seldom  counterbalanced  by 
the  difterence  of  price,  more  especially  as  such 
horses  are  gently  worked  when  young,  that  they 
may  attuin  their  full  size  and  beauty.  In  plough- 
ing light  soils,  the  strength  of  a  dray  horse  is  not 
wanted  ;  and  in  heavy  soils,  the  weight  of  the 
animal  dots  nijuiy  to  the  land. 

2.  Form. —  Though  it  is  extremely  desirable,  to 
bring  the  shape  of  cattle  to  as  much  perfectiot 
as  possible,  yet  profit  and  utility  ought  not  to  be 
sacrificed  fur  mere  beauty,  which  may  please  the 
eye,  but  will  not  fill  the  pocket;  and  which  de 
pending  much  upon  caprice,  must  be  often 
changing. 

In  regard  to  form,  the  most  experienced 
breeders  seem  to  concur  in  the  following  parti- 
culars :  i.  That  the  form  or  shape  should  be 
compact,  so  that  no  part  of  the  animal  shovild  be 
disproportioned  to  the  other;  and  the  whole  dis- 
tinguished by  a  general  fulness  and  rotundity  of 
shape.  2.  That  the  chest  should  be  broad  ;  for 
no  animal,  whose  chest  is  narrow,  can  easily  be 
made  fat.  S.  That  the  carcass  should  be  deep 
and  straight.  4.  That  the  belly  should  be  of  a 
moderate  size  ;  for  wlien  it  is  more  capaciou; 
than  common,  in  young  animals,  it  shows  a  dis- 


eased state,  and  in  older  ones,  it   is  considered  a 

)roof,  that  the  animal  will  not   return  in  flL-sh,  in 

milk,  or  in  labour,  the  value  of  the  extra  quamitv 

if  food  which  it  consumes  ;  and.  5.  That  the  head, 

heliones,and  other  partsofinfirior  value, shoui'! 

be  as  small  as  is  consistent  with  strength,  and  with 

le  other  properties  which  the  animal  ought  t' 

possess      The  form  must  likewise   be  such,  ai, 

to  contain  the  greatest  possible  proportion  of  tli.- 

finer,  compared  to  the  coarser  and  less  valuable 

pans  of  the  animal.     This,  by  selection,  may  Ik 

attained  ;  and  thus  the  wishes  of  the  constimcr 

may  be  gratified. 

The  form  of  animals  has  fortunately  attracted 
the  attention  of  an  eminent  surgeon,  (H'  nry 
Cline,  Esq.  of  London,)  the  substance  of  wiiosi- 
doctrines  are — 1.  That  the  extprnal  form  is  only 
an  indication  of  the  internal  structure.  2.  That 
the  lungs  of  an  animal  is  the  first  object  to  be  at- 
tt-ndedto;  for,  on  their  size  and  soundness,  the 
health  and  strength  of  an  animal  principally  de- 
pend. 3.  That  the  external  indication  of  ihi 
size  of  the  lungs,  are  the  form  and  size  of  the 
chest,  and  its  breadth  in  particula".  4.  Tli.it  the 
head  should  be  small,  as  by  this  the  b'.rt'n  is  faci 
lilated,  as  it  afforrls  other  advantasres  in  feeding. 
&c.  and  as  it  generally  indicates  that  the  an'mal 
is  of  a  good  breed.  5.  That  the  length  of  the 
neck  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
animal,  that  it  mav  collect  its  food  with  ease  ; 
uid,  6  That  the  muscles  and  tendons  should  bi 
arge,  by  which  an  animal  is  enabled  to  travel 
with  greater  facility. 

It  was  formerly  the  practice  to  estimate  the 
value  of  animals  by  the  size  of  their  bones.  A 
large  bone  was  considered  to  be  a  gnat  merit ; 
and  a  fine  boned  animal  always  implied  great 
size.  It  is  known  that  this  doctrine  was  carried 
too  far.  The  strength  of  an  animal  does  not  de- 
pend upon  the  bones,  but  on  the  muscles  ;  and 
when  the  bones  are  disproportionably  large,  it 
indicates,  in  Mr.  Cline's  opinion,  an  imperfection 
in  the  organs  of  nutrition.  Bakewell  strongly  in 
sisted  on  the  advantage  of  small  bones;  and  the 
celebrated  John  Hunter  declared,  that  small 
bones  were  generally  attended  with  corpulence 
in  all  the  various  subjects  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining.  A  small  bone,  however,  being 
heavier  and  more  substantial,  requires  as  much 
nourishment  as  a  hollow  one,  with  a  larger  cir- 
cumference. 

3.  Early  maturity. — Arriving  soon  at  perfec- 
tion, is  a  material  object  for  the  breeder,  as  his 
profit  must  in  a  great  measure  depend  upon  it 
Where  animals,  bred  for  the  carcass  merely,  be- 
come tat  at  an  early  age,  they  not  only  return 
sooner  the  price  of  their  food,  with  profit  to  the 
feeder,  but  in  general,  also,  a  greater  value  for 
their  consumption,  than  slow  feeding  animals 
This  desirable  property  greatly  depends  on  a 
mild  and  docile  disposition  ;  and  as  this  docility 
•^f  temper  is  mucli  owing  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  animal  is  brought  up,  attention  to  inu?e  them 
early  to  be  familiar,  cannot  be  too  much  recom- 
mended. A  tame  breed  also  has  other  advanta 
ges.  It  is  not  so  apt  to  injure  fences,  orto  break 
into  adjacent  fields  ;  consequently,  it  is  less  liable 
'o  accidents,  and  can  be  reared,  supported,  and 
lattened  at  less  expense.  The  property  of  early 
maturity,  in  a  populous  country,  where  the  con 
sumption  of  meat  is  great,  is  extremely  benefi- 
cial to  the  public,  as  it  evidently  tends  to  furnish 


greater  supplies  to  the  in  irket ;  ;<nd  Uii-.  propen- 
sity to  fatten  at  an  early  age,  is  a  sure  proof,  that 
m  animal  will  fatten  speedily  at  any  other  period 
of  his  life. 

4.  f/urd/ie.s;')   of  conatiluiion. — In   the    wilder 
nd  bleaker  parts  of  a  country,  the  possession  of 

a  hardy  and  healthy  constitution  is  a  most  valua- 
)le  property  in  sttjck.  Where  the  suifacc  is 
)arren,  and  the  climate  rigorous,  it  is  essential, 
that  the  stock  bred  and  mai.ilained  there,  should 
be  able  to  endure  the  severities  and  vicissitudes 
of  the  weather,  as  well  as  scarcity  of  food,  hard 
work,  or  any  other  circumstance  in  its  treatment, 
that  m.ight  subject  a  more  dclic  ue  hreed  to  in- 
jury In  this  respect,  differcn  kinds  of  stock 
tjreatly  vary,  and  it  is  a  niMtler  of  mu  Mi  conse- 
quence, to  select,  for  (lifTerent  siiuations,  cattle, 
with  constitutions  suitable  to  the  place  where 
ilK-y  are  to  be  k<  pt.  It  is  a  popvilar  belief,  that 
daik  colours  are  indications  of  hardiness.  In 
mountain  breeds  of  cattle,  a  rough  pile  is  reckon- 
ed a  desirable  property,  more  especially  when 
hey  are  to  be  kept  out  all  winter.  It  enables 
'hem  to  face  the  storm,  instead  of  shrinking  from 
.1.  Hardy  breeds  are  exempted  from  vv.rious 
liseases.  .is  having  yellow  fai,  also  being  lyert/y 
ir  blackfleslied,  S'j  injurious  to  stock. 

5.  Prolific  quality. —  By  this  property  is  meant, 
that  the  females  of  a  breed,  both  bear  more  fre- 
quently tlian  usual,  and  also  have  frequently  more 
tiian  one  at  a  birth.  This  property  runs  more 
strikingly  in  sub  varieties,  or  individual  families; 
but  by  selection,  might  probably  be  extended  to 
the  whole  breed,  in  the  more  general  accepta- 
tion of  that  word.  This  quality  is  partly  owing 
to  something  in  the  habits  of  animals,  and  partly 
to  their  previous  good  or  bad  treatment.  In 
breeding,  not  only  tlie  numbers,  but  the  sex  of 
the  offspring,  in  many  cases,  seem  to  depend  up- 
on the  male  parent.  Two  cows  produced  four- 
teen females  eacli  in  filteen  years,  though  the  bull 
•was  changed  every  year.  It  is  singular,  that 
when  they  produced  a  bull  calf,  it  was  in  the  same 
year.  UnHer  simil-jr  circumstances,  a  great  num- 
ber of  males  have  been  produced  by  the  same 
cow  in  succession,  but  not  to  the  same  extent. 

6.  j4  tendency  to  grow. — .\mong  the  qualities 
for  which  thorough  bred  cattle  and  sheep  arc 
distinguished,  that  of  being  good  growers,  and 
having  a  good  length  of  frame,  is  not  the  least 
essential.  The  meaning  of  which  is,  that  the 
animal,  should  not  only  be  of  a  strong  and  heal- 
thy constitution,  but  while  it  gains  flesh  and  con- 
dition, should  grow  to  a  proper  size.  As  speci- 
mens of  rapid  growth,  a  steer  of  three  years  old, 
when  well  fed,  will  weigh  from  80  to  90  stone, 
14lb.  to  the  stone;  and  a  two  year  old  Leicester 
wedder,  from  25  to  281b.  per  quarter,  immedi- 
ately after  his  second  fleece  is  taken  from  him. 
Animals  who  have  the  property  of  growing,  arc 
usually  straight  in  their  back  and  belly  ;  their 
shoulders  well  thrown  back,  and  their  belly  ra- 
ther light  than  otherwise.  At  the  same  time, 
a  gauntness  and  paucity  of  intestines  should  be 
[guarded  against,  as  a  most  material  defect,  indi- 
cating a  very  unthrifty  animal.  Being  too  light 
'f  bone,  as  it  is  termed,  is  also  a  great  fault.  A 
good  grower,  or  hardy  animal,  has  always  a  mid- 
•lling  sized  bone.  A  bull  distinguished  for  get- 
ting good  growers,  is  inestimable  ;  but  one  whose 
progeny  takes  an  unnatural  or  gigantic  sii'.e, 
ought  to  be  avoided. 
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9  .4  di-ifio^iuon  to  fatten  — Tliis  a  sjreat  ob 
ject  in  animals  destined  for  the  sl.aiiibies  Some 
animals  possess  this  property  durin.'j  the  whole 
progress  of  liieir  lives,  ■vhile  in  others,  it  only 
takes  place  at  a  more  ad'.a.iced  period,  when 
they  have  attained  their  full  (»rowth,  and  are  fur 
iiished,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  suitable  supply 
ol  fooa.  T'i;^re  are  in  this  respect,  other  distinc- 
tions. 1.  Many  kinds  of  cattle  and  sheep,  which 
have  been  bred  in  hilly  countries,  will  become  fai 
on  lowland  pastures,  on  which  the  more  reSned 
breeds  would  barely  live;  and,  2.  Some  animal^ 
take  on  lat  vea  quickly,  when  the  proper  tooi 
h?.s  been  supplied,  and  some  individuals  have 
been  found,  even  in  the  same  breed,  who  havt-  in 
a  given  time,  consumed  th.e  least  proportional 
weight,  of  the  same  kind  o'i'ood,  yet  have  become 
fat  at  the  quickest  rate.  Even  in  the  human  race, 
with  little  food,  some  will  c;row  immt.'deratclv 
corpulent.  It  is  probably  owing  to  internal  con- 
formation, that  this  property  of  rapid  fattening 
is  derived. 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  fattetiing 
cattle  and  sheep,  at  least  to  the  extent  frequent 
ly  practised  at  present,  is  a  point  that  has  of  late 
attracted  much  public  atteniion. 

But  any  controversy  on  that  subject,  can  only 
arise  from  want  of  proper  discrimination.  Fat 
meat  is  unquestionably  more  nourishing  than 
lean,  yet  to  disjesl  this  oily  matter,  there  are  re 
quired,  on  account  of  its  difficult  solul^ility,  a 
good  bile,  much  saliva,  and  a  vigorous  stomach 
consequently  none,  cxceptinp;  tl'.ose  who  are  in 
the  most  vigorous  state  ofhealth.  or  who  are  em 
ployed  in  hard  labour,  can  properly  digest  it. — 
Though  fat  meat,  however,  is  unfit  for  genera 
coiisumption,  yet  experiments  in  the  art  cf  fat- 
tening animals,  are  likely  to  promote  useful  dis 
coveries;  and  though,  in  the  course  of  trying  a 
number  of  experiments,  errours  and  excesses  n^ay 
be  committed,  yei  oii  the  wiiole,  advantage  may 
be  derived  from  the  knowledge  thus  to  be  ob- 
tained. As  the  buns  also  gains  but  little  in  the 
fatting  animal,  and  the  other  offal  becotnes  pro- 
porlionably  less,  as  the  animal  becomes  more 
lat,  the  ptiblic  has- not  sustained  much  loss  by 
over-fatted  animals.  Few  aiiimals  are  failed  at 
more  expense  to  the  fanner  than  the  hog,  yet 
to  kill  it  when  lean,  is  exceedingly  bad  econo 
my.  An  ox  or  cotv,  ihiu.-jh  the  little  flesh  it 
has  may  be  of  good  quality,  yet  presents,  when 
lean,  little  but  skin  and  bone;  and  if  slaughtered 
in  that  state,  would  neither  indemnify  the  ownei 
for  the  expense  of  breeding  and  maintaining  it, 
nor  benefit  the  public.  A  coarse  and  heavy  flesh 
cd  ox,  which  would  require  a  very  long  ti.'iic, 
aiidrnucli  good  food  to  fatten,  may  be  slaughter- 
ed with  most  advantage,  while  rather  lean.  It 
is  not,  however,  so  niuch  the  extent  of  fat,  as  the 
want  of  a  suflfjcient  quantity  of  lean  flesh,  of  which 
the  ccnsum'cr  complains;  for  it  cannot  be  doubt 
cd,  that  the  lean  flesh  of  a  fat  animal,  is  supcri 
our  ill  quality,  and  contains  mere  nourishment, 
than  any  other  meat. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  mention,  that  indi- 
cation ot  a  tendency  to  fatten,  which  is  techiii- 
caliy  ca;ied  hundling  ivell.  The  graziers  and 
butchers  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  hat! 
recourse  to  the  hciid,  and  the  feeling  of  the  skii., 
or  cellular  mcmb.ane.  for  ascertaining  a  dispo 
sition  to  fatten;  but  since  Bakewell  directed  the 
public  attention  so  much  to  breeding,  that  prac- 
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tice  lias  become  more  generally  known.  Hand- 
liiig  cannot  easily  be  defined,  and  can  only  be 
learnt  by  experience.  The  skin  and  flesh  of  cat- 
tle, wht;n  haiidled,  shou!d  feel  soft  to  the  toucii, 
'omewhat  resembling  that  of  a  mole,  but  with  a 
111  tie  more  resistance  to  the  finger.  A  so.^t  and 
mellow  skin  must  be  nioie  pliable,  and  more  ea- 
■ijly  stretched  out  to  receive  any  extraordinary 
quantity  of  fit  and  muscle,  than  a  thick  or  tough 
one.  The  rigid  skinned  animal  must,  therefore, 
always  be  the  most  difficult  to  fatten.  In  a  good 
bheep,  the  skin  is  not  only  soft  and  mellow,  but 
m  some  degree  elastic.  Neither  cattle  or  sheep 
can  be  reckoned  good,  whatever  their  shapes  may 
be,  unless  thev  are  first  rate  handlers. 

The  improved  short  horned  breed,  besides 
their  mellowness  of  the  skin,  ai'e  likewise  dis- 
'inguishcd  by  softness  and  silkiness  of  hair.  Too 
great  a  length,  however,  ought  not  to  be  aimed 
at,  since  it  is  not  easy  in  that  case,  to  preserve  a 
due  proportion  in  the  animal,  without  which  it 
cannot  be  considered  perfect. 

7.  Liglnncss  of  offal. — It  is  also  ofinuch  im- 
portance, that  an  animal,  solely  bred  for  the 
■shambles,  should  have  as  little  offal  as  possible, 
.md  consequently,  a  greater  proportion  of  meat 
applicable  as  food  for  man.* 

*  The  great  perfection  of  an  animal  is,  when 
the  dead  weight  of  all  the  eatable  parts,  ap- 
proaches the  nearest  to  the  weight  of  the  animal 
when  alive.  Tiie  following  statement  of  the  live 
and  dead  weight  of  a  Devonshire  ox,  aged  three 
years  and  ten  months,  will  explain  the  manner  in 
which  these  accounts  are  drawn  up. 

Stone. 

Live  v.'eight, 114 

Offal.  Stone,     lb. 

Tallow, 10         6 

Hide, 6         3 

Head  and  tongue, 2         9 

Heart,  liver,  and  lungs,  .  .    2         7 

Feet, I         4 

Entrails  and  blond,  ....  1 1        13 

. 35 

Carcass,  or  four  quarters, 79 

Consequently  10  stones  of  live  weight,  pro 
duce  6  stones  12  lbs.  of  dead  weight,  or  butcher's! 
meat.  Durham's  P.efwvt,  p.  239.  The  average 
»f  other  experiments  is,  from  6  stone  10  lbs.  to 
6  stone  13!  lbs.  of  dead  weight,  to  10  stone  of 
live  v/cight.  When  an  ox  is  fed  for  tv.-o  years  ir 
succession,  a  much  higher  proportion  of  dead 
weight  is  the  result. 

In  sheep,  on  an  average,  from  10  lb.  of  living 
weight,  6  lb.  7  ounces  of  dead  weight,  converti- 
ble into  food,  iviay  be  obtained. — Durham's  Re- 
tiart,  p.  251  ;  consequently,  in  this  respect,  cat- 
tle are  supcriour  to  sheep. 

From  the  Richmond  Snijuirer. 
THE  CROPS. 
The  following  letters,  one  from  the  county  of 
Charlotte,  the  otiicr  from  the  state  of  Georgia, 
present  very  opposite,  but  interesting  views  of  the 
state  of  the  present  crop  in  different  sections  of 
tne  country.  The  truth  is,  our  country  is  so 
large — 1.  that  if  the  crops  fail  in  one  part,  they 
i;!cceed  in  another,  and  Jius  the  superflux  of  one 
tends  to  relieve  the  deficiency  of  the  other  ; — 2.' 
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It  is  besides  so  well  intersected  with  water  cour- 
ses, and  assisted  by  coast  navigation,  that  ihe 
breadstuffs  of  one  district  are  with  comparative 
ease  and  cheapness  transported  to  any  others; — 
3.  VVe  have  also  this  advantage,  superiour  to  al- 
most every  other  country  in  the  universe,  that 
*e  have  different  breadstuffs  for  the  support  of 
our  countrvmen.  If  the  v.heat  harvest  fails,  we 
may  obtain  relief  from  the  corn  crop,  and  vice 
versa.  Whereas  the  countries  of  Europe,  de- 
pending upon  one  principal  source  of  supply,  are 
liable  to  many  and  serious  inconveniences  from 
the  failure  of  their  harvest.  But  famine  can 
scarcely  ever  approach  our  doors. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Mouticelio,  Geo.  Aug.  20.  IS  19. 
The  prospects  of  the  agriculturalist  were  ne- 
ver more  flattering  in  this  country,  particularly 
the  new  purchase  of  Georgia.  Corn  and  cot- 
ton unusually  luxuriant,  and  should  the  conti- 
nued rains  not  produce  the  rot  in  the  latter,  a 
very  abundant  crop  will  be  made.  Corn,  it  is 
supposed,  will  not  command  more  than  gl  50 
per  barrel  from  the  stack  though  last  autumn 
it  was  worth  gl   50  to  §2  per  bushel. 

TO  THE  EDITOll. 

Dated  Charlotte,  Firg.  19.  1819. 

In  answer  to  your  request  of  the  10th  inst.  I 
propose  to  give  you  some  account  of  the  very 
fatal  drought  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  of 
our  prospects  for  a  crop. 

I  will  premise  what  I  intend  to  write  by  in- 
forming you,  that  I  have  lived  on  this  plantation, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Charlotte  court-house, 
forty-one  years,  the  greater  [)art  of  which  lime, 
I  have  kept  a  memorandum  of  remarkable 
events,  such  as  droughts,  uncommon  wet  spells, 
great  freshets,  with  early  and  late  frosts,  &c. 
This  year  has  been  uncommonly  dry,  ever 
since  early  in  May,  so  that  the  oat  crop  has 
come  in  very  short — 1  think  not  half  an  average 
crop. 

Wheat  had  so  far  made  itself  before  the  drought 
became  excessive,  that  the  quality  is  good,  but 
there  was  not  much  seeded  ;  there  is,  however, 
an  average  crop  of  wheat. 

The  corn  crops,  unless  the  refreshing  showers 
we  have  had  now  for  three  days  in  succession, 
should  do  more  for  it  thdn  we  can  well  calcu- 
ate  upon,  will  not  be  much  over  half  an  ave- 
rage crop,  and  in  some  neighbourhoods,  as  I  am 
nlormcd,  (for  I  go  very  little  from- home,')  they 
cannot  possibly  make  bread.  I  have  a  sou  and 
a  nephew  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the 
Missouri ;  they  say  mine  is  the  best  crop,  that 
they  have  seen  off  the  rivers,  this  side  of  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky,  and  that  in  their  opinion,  num- 
bers of  farmers  will  not  make  inore  than  a  peck 
of  corn  to  the  acre. 

Of  the  tobacco  crop,  I  know  not  how  to 
speak.  I  will  just  describe  my  own  to  you.  We 
have  not  had  a  good  season  lor  planting  since 
early  in  May,  until  this  week,  and  it  is  now  quite 
too  late  to  plant.  We  have  had  two  slight  sea- 
sons since  J>Iay,  one  the  tenth  June,  the  <  ther 
the  siKiccr.tli  July.  We  made  out  to  get  150,000 
hills  planted  ;  much  of  it  would  live  about  a  week 
and  die.  There  is  now  about  30,000  hills  en- 
tirely missing,  and  from  20  to  30,000  more  about 
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is  large  as  ii  was  when  planted.  Wc  have 
planted,  watered,  and  covered  a  considerable 
pan  of  what  is  now  growing.  Wc  have  some 
■jt^ht  likely  tobacco,  and  tliink  if  no  disaster 
wppens  to  it,  we  shall  make  better  than  half 
I  crop  We  arc  beginning  to  house  ;  it  is  of  good 
juality. 

N.  B.  I  have  a  plantpatch,  an  old  standing 
jne,  on  a  branch  which  we  have  always  been 
(ble  to  water  in  the  night  or  morning,  the  dri- 
est spell  I  ever  saw,  until  this  summer.  It  has 
seen  almost  constantly  dry,  and  no  chance  to 
i»aier  it.  G.  S. 


FOR   THE  AMERICAN   FARMER. 

...Xo.  4?. 


Ou  \lei\gu\ 

I  came  to  a  conclusive  decision  about  the  year 
ISOO,  to  try  an  experiment — first  forming  an  idea 
jf  such  a  hedge  as  my  imagination  presented  as  a 
:omplete  one  ;  then  I  began  to  propagate  and 
;ultivalc  with  that  design,  until  I  have  accom- 
jlished  the  object  fully  to  my  expectation  ;  first 
jn  a  smaller  scale,  but  extending  it  to  a  more 
general  purpose;  I  found  the  utility  as  well  asi 


not  particular  in  size,  but  took  Ihcm  from  the 
size  of  a  goose  quill,  to  an  inch  or  even  two  in- 
ches in  diameter,  where  I  cut  off  the  tops  ;  after 
trimming  the  long  spreading  roots  to  a  moderate 
size,  there  was  about  one  liundred  per-hes  plani- 
rd  that  spring,  as  early  as  the  frost  would  admit. 
The  season  being  moderately  wet,  they  all  grew 
without  further  trouble,  and  put  out  a  number  of 
suckers  or  sprouts,  from  each  stump,  shooting 
from  six  inches  to  a  foot  that  season,  forining  a 
thick  head  froni  the  strong  stocks,  and  the  others 
in  pi'opoition. 

I   readily  saw  that  I   had  ground  work  for  a 
hedge,   not   yet  knowing  that  anything  funherlrainy  for  at  least  fifteen  days  ;  at  the  end  of  which 
was  requisite,  till  they  came  to  maturity  ;  there-  time  my  !.;rass  was  at  least  tliree  feet  high,  and 
fore  I  let  them  shift  for  themselves  two  or  three|continued  to  grow   very  well  afterwards  during 


Grass  Seed,  but  am  not  ccrlain  that  the  quiiily 
is  good.  In  the  year  1815,  some  seed  were 
procured  frum  judge  Toulinin,  of  the  (now)  .\I- 
abama  Territory.  In  the  month  of  March,  1816 
these  seed  were  planted  in  drills,  about  three 
feet  apart,  and  tolerably  thick  in  the  drill.  The 
ground  was  very  rich  and  in  good  order,  contain- 
ing about  the  eighth  of  an  acre.  The  seed  did 
not  sprout  above  the  gromid  until  about  the  first 
of  Atay  ;  the  sprouts  and  shoots  tvere  not  of 
strong  growlli.  I  had  them  tliinned  to  one  foot 
in  the  drill,  and  well  hoed  twice  by  the  ten'h  of 
June  ;  at  this  time  the  weather  was  very  wet  and 


years,  or  longer,  un'il  they  became  matted  about 
the  roots  with  grass,  hy  which  mistake,  my  hedge 
was  retarded  in  growth  considerably.  My  neigh 
hour  William  Armor  rectified  me  in   that  mis 
take.     After  ploughing  two  or  three  furrows  to 
wards  the  roots,   by  the  assistance  of  the  spude 
the  grass  was  all  completely  covered,   ^nd  this 
ought  to  lie  done  by  digging  from  the  bottom  of 
the  furrow,  to  throw  up  clay  or  the  under  soil,  th.at 
s  not  so  subject  to  produce  grass  or  weeds.     13y 


he  practicability  of  the  change  froni  a  dead  to  ajt'"^  means,  my  hedge  assumed  a  thrifty  appear- 
'^  ^  "  ance  that  season,  and  no  doubt,  grew  as  much  as 

it  had  done  the  two  years  previous.     After  this 


iving  fence 

And  as  it  regards  the  ornamental  part.  I  had 
lot  taken  that  into  consideration,  until  18  16. 
■.vhen  having  a  field  sown  with  the  red  chaffed 
jeardcd  wheat,  that  kind  having  a  rich  looking; 
Lint  on  the  approach  of  harvest,  and  being  hedg- 
ed, and  the  hedge  newly  shorn  or  trimmed — the 
livelv  green  hedging  of  equal  height  with  the 
enclosed  grain,  maturing  for  the  sickle,  on  a 
piece  of  elevated  ground  inclining  southeast, 
and  facing  the  public  road,  attracted  attention, 
and  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed,  that  I  was 
gratified  not  only  with  the  ornamental  appear 
ance,  but  with  the  safe  guard  to  so  valuable  a 
production,  and  see  my  efforts  for  a  series  of 
time  crowned  with  success.  But  there  was  ano- 
ther consideration  in  the  outset,  that  I  had  in 
view,  that  of  casting  some  light  on  the  subject, 
if  successful,  for  the  benefit  of  others.  I  was 
now  gratified  on  finding  my  7ieighbAirhoocl  he 
corriing  noted  for  hedging,  and  am  fully  convin 
ced,  that  occular  demonstration  had  the  desired 
effect 

A  farm  well  hedged,  and  carefully  trimmed 
annually,  in  each  district  of  the  country,  in  pub 
lie  situations,  would  spread  the  propagation  of 
hedging  abundantly  more  than  all  that  I  shall 
say  on  paper  :  'nevertheless  I  shall  state  facts  as 
I  progressed. 

Beginning  in  1800,  not  having  patience  to 
ibegiM  v/ith  the  seed"  or  berry,  to  wait  two  years, 
for  I'leir  vegetation,  as  my  worthy  friend  and 
neighbour  V/illiam  Armor  had  effectunlly  cxpc 
irienred,  in  his  practice  of  cultivating  from  the 
seed  of  the  Newcastle  thorn,  I  liad  recourse  to 
lanoti.er  expedient,  that  hastened  the  business, 
Iby  digging  up  the  natural  stocks. 

Aftei'  cutting  away  the  top,  with  a  handsaw, 
'near  to  the  ground,  the  root  was  readily  fak;  n 
up  with  a  gi  nbbin:.^  hoe.  Those  stocks  were 
such  as  have  arisen  from  the  birds  dropping  the 
seed  in  waste  land,  that  have  remained  a  num 
ber  of  yeais  out  of  culti\ation,  and  on  the  out- 
skirts of  timber  land,  where  the  plough  has  not 
distmbcd  them,  they  get  some  growth.     I  was 


I  renewed  the  dressing  every  year,  until  the 
hedge  had  obtained  a  sufFicieni  strength,  to  put 
into  form  for  its  future  destiny.  This  part  of 
the  business  I  had  not  determined  on,  as  I  found 
a  variety  of  opinions  jirevailing.  some  for  plash- 
ing but  most  for  an  upright  standard,  as  nature 
had  formed  it  to  take  that  course.  I  was  un- 
determined two  years,  which  course  to  pursue 
and  waited  until  I  could  satisfy  my  own  judg- 
ment, by  observation   on    the    various   atlem])ts 


making  by  those  who  had  been  at  the  business  done  the  year  before.     Tlie  grass  sprouted  early 


the  whole  year,  which  was,  what  is  called  a  roei 
year.  The  blades  atid  stalks  of  the  grass  conti- 
nued tender  and  rich,  and  were  eaten  freely  by 
horses  and  cows,  until  about  the  last  of  July, 
when  the  stalks  became  large  and  the  blades 
harsh,  and  were  not  relished  so  well  hy  either 
horses  or  cows.  I  did  not  attempt  to  make  hay 
of  this  grass,  intending  only  to  get  a  good  stock 
of  seed.  The  grass  grew  nearly  ten  feet  high, 
and  completely  covered  the  groimd.  Some 
hunches  I  cut  off  as  near  the  ground  as  I  possi- 
bly could,  in  the  month  of  .August,  and  so  ra- 
pid was  the  growth,  that  in  September  the 
bunches  so  cut  off,  were  equally  as  high  as  any 
other  bunches.  There  was  no  appearance  of 
the  grass  seeding,  until  about  the  first  of  Octo- 
ber. No  frost  fell  this  year  sufficient  to  kill  ve- 
getation, until  November,  and  I  saved  about  half 
a  pecii  of  seed.  The  seed  haviijg  lain  a  long 
time  in  the  ground  this  year  without  sprouting, 
I  believed  that  I  ought  to  have  planted  them 
earlier.  In  the  month  of  February,  1817,  I 
again  planted  the  same  lot  of  ground,  as  I  had 


before  me 

Nature  seems  to  direct  the  greatest  flow  of 
sap  upwards  in  all  productions  ;  these  assume 
an  upright  posture,  tlie  tliorn  amongst  others 
las  that  propensity  in  its  nattu'al  growth,  as  the 
upper  branches  take  the  lead  of  the  sap,  and 
grow  accordingly,  the  lower  branches  become 
weaker  in  proportion,  and  ultimately  the  under- 

nost  decline,  as  the  upper  overspread  and  flour- 
ish. This  is  evident  universally  v/i'h  that  s':irub, 
as  well  as  many  others  ;  and  in  every  attempt  a! 

aising  a  hedge  in  this  way,  even  if  cut  to  pre 
vent  their  rising  too  high,  they  still  make  a  vi 
gorous  cfTort   to  shoot  out  at  the  top,  and  the 

ippcr  part  of  the  hedge  spreads  too  wide  in 
every  instance  that  I  have  seen,  and  consequently 
became  weak  below,  from  the  branches  growinii 

00  much  spread,  being  open  spaces  near  the 
ground 

But,  finally,  I  preferred  plashing,  or  laying 
t'-.e  main  stock  or  body  of  the  thorn,  which  I 
have  uniformly  adopted  in  every  case,  although 

1  should  be  pleased  to  see  a  further  attempt 
at  the  upright  plan,  although  I  should  treat  it 
something  different,  if  ever  1  make  the  attempt, 
and  if  1  do  the  result  shall  be  known. 

Ton   THE    AMF.FIt.VX    FAnMEII. 

ON  THE  CULTUUR  .\ND  PllOfKimES  Or  THE 

GUINEA  GRASS. 

Brownsville,  S.  C.  Se/it  2,  1819. 
Bear  Sir, — I  enclose  you  some  of  the  Guinea 


m  April,  and  was  entirely  destroyed  by  frost. 
There  came  up,  however,  some  plants  from  the 
seed  which  had  remained  on  the  ground  through- 
out the  winter  ;  these  I  transplanted  (but  did  not 
sepaiate  the  roots)  into  the  richest  part  of  the 
4ot ;  it  grew  badly  this  year,  not  exceeding  five 
feet  in  height ;  some  of  it  seeded  this  year,  much 
earlier  than  it  had  done  the  last ;  but  liaving  only 
a  few  bunches,  only  a  few  seed  were  saved. 
On  the  fifieentli  of  March,  1818,  I  planted  the 
same  lot  of  ground,  after  having  it  well  manur- 
ed ;  the  seed  were  bad,  and  I  had  again  only  a 
few  hunches  of  grass  growing ;  I  therefore  de- 
ayed  gathering  the  seed  as  late  as  possible, 
thinking  they  might  come  to  full  perfection  ; 
but  in  this  I  was  deceived  ;  for,  iqion  gatltering 
the  seed,  I  found  only  a  few  of  them  good.  In 
the  month  of  March  last,  I  again  drilled  a  small 
spot  of  ground,  and  very  few  of  the  seed  sprout- 
ed, hut  some  seed  which  had  dropped  from  the 
stalk  last  autumn  sprouted  ;  tltese  I  have  trans- 
planted into  my  garden,  where  they  giow  well. 
When  I  gather  seed  this  year,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  procure  good  seed  by  shaking  the  stalks  daily 
over  some  sheet  or  other  cloth,  by  wnicu  means, 
the  ripe  seed  may  be  gathei'ed,  as  they  co'ne  to 
perfection.  I  am  induced  to  nelieve,  from  the 
experiments  which  I  have  made,  that  the  seed 
remain  upon  the  stalk  a  very  short  time  jficr 
they  are  ripe.  I  should  have  mentioned  icrpto- 
fore,  that  the  two  last  years  have  been  unusually 
dry  in  this  part  of  the  country,  to  whicli  circuiR- 
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Stance  I    ttribuc  mv  want  ot   success.      1   liop' 
that  this  gass  may  ilouiish  with  you,  but  I  ie;ai 
your  climaic  may  not  suit  it  well.    I  i  "ink-  it  y"ii 
ciil'iiaie  the  iriass,  it  would  be  ndvisable  foi-  y  'U 
to  alopl  the  plan  rec')mmtniied  by  Dr.  S.  B'  own 
or   as   you   woi.ld  obiain  tobacco  pianls.  lioni 
plat  ol  ground.     I  have  endeavoured  every  win 
tcr  to  prevent  t!ie  roots  of  the  grass  being  killed 
hy  frosts,  but  have  not  succeeded.   The  roots  art 
veiy  large   and  strong,   spreading  to  some  dis 
tance,  and   not   easily  rotted.      It   inipoveiislie> 
land   very   much.     I    cannot,    however,    lorbcai 
mentioning,  that  when  the  seasons  are  suitable, 
the  seed  good,  and  the  land  rich,  that  no  grass 
can   be  cultivated,   which  will  so  amply  reward 
the  Ic'.'oiir  of  the  husbind't  an. 


OCCASION  vL  EXTRACTS. 


TO  THE   EDITOR   OF  THE   AMEKICAN  FARMER 


think  the  innovation  is  useful,  it  ought  to  be 
generally  known. 

I   have  not  entirely   read  all  your  papers, 
yet  have  seen  no  good  description  of  clieese- 


dresses,  immediately  I  gave  the  conversation 
a  different  direction. 

As  I  rode  home  in  the  evening,  I  could  not 
get  the  merino  out  of  my  head.      I  strongly 


making;  if  you  have  not  published  any,  I  suspected  that  the  family  I  had  dined  with, 
hope  some  of  your  correspondents  will  com-iwas  bat  a  viiniature  of  the  countrij  at  large  ; 
municate  some  useful  essays  on  the  subject,  jthat  the  fifty  cent  wool,  the  eleven  dollar 
P.  S.  1  omitted  to  mention  to  you,  thatjbroad  cloth,  the  promised  silk  dress  ; — and 
the  crops  in  this  part  are  very  abundant,  par-  above  all,  the  death  of  the  merino  sheep, 
ticularly  wheat  and  corn — price  of  wheat,  75  vvould  go  a  considerable  length  in  accounting 


Dated,  Chester,  S.  C.  Sept.  11,  1-19 

As   cattle,  the  dairy,  and  the  like,  are  in- 

teristing  subjects   to  the   farmer,  we   would 

■wish   to  know   sometimes  what  is  impio/ierAnd   apologies  were  made  for  the  "  homely 
for  milch  cows,  as   well   as    what    is   proper.jdinner."      It  was  added,  that   if  I  would  be 


crnts  per  bushel ;  corn  not  yet  gathered,  but 
expected  to  be  from  3"  to  50  cents. 

DOMESTIC  INDUSTRY. 

haltim'ji-e,  .cfit    21     1819 
Mr.  Skinner, 

Having  occasion  to  go  some  distance, 
one  dav  last  week  into  the  country,  I  culled 
to  see  an  old  friend,  who  insisted  upon  my 
dining  with  him.  The  dinner  consisted  of 
excellent  ham  and  chickens,  far  superiour  to 
any  brought  to  market ;  yet  several  excuses 


AVe  have  been  informed,  for  instance,  that 
oats  in  grain  or  meal,  and  even  oat  strazu  were 
injurious  to  cows  giving  milk,  causing  the 
milk  to  dry  up,  as  the  common  expression  is, 
or  to  diminish  in  quantity,  even  when  they 
are  well  fed  with  it.  What  little  experience 
I   have  had,   appears   rather  to   confirm  the 


so  kind  as  to  stay  over  night,  I  should  dine 
next  day  on  some  excellent  mutton,  as  prepa 
rations  were  making  for  killing  a  very  tat 
merino  sheep  that  evening.  On  expres->ing 
my  surprise  to  hear  that  a  merino  sheep  was 
to  be  killed,  my  friend  observed  that  they 
were  no  better  to   him  than  others ;   that  he 


idea.     Perhaps  yourself  or  some  of  your  cor-jhad  given  some  years  ago,  from  one  to  three 


respondents,  from  better  experience,  can  con 
firm  or  refute  the  idea. 

As  1  have  seen  by  a  little  experience,  and 
have  been  informed  by  others,  that  there  is  a 
way  which  appears  rather  singular,  to  expe- 
dite the  growth  of  young  fruit  trees,  more 
particularly  the  apple-tree,  while  in  the  nur- 
sery, and  not  having  yet  seen  mention  made 
of  it  in  your  paper,  I  will  give  you  a  general 
idea  of  it,  and  perhaps  some  other  person,  or 
myself,  can  give  you  a  more  particular  des- 
cription if  necessar)'. 

'I'he  trees  growing  from  the  seed  in  conse- 
quence, as  I  suppose,  of  the  small  quantit) 
of  root,  grow  slowly  ;  the  tree  becomes  so 
hard,  or  stunted,  as  is  commonly  said,  they 
for  ever  after  grow  slow.  In  the  spring  after 
they  are  planted,  or  when  they  are  two  years 
old,  bend  them  all  down,  by  laying  rails,  or 
the  like,  on  the  trees,  lengthwise  the  rows 
cause  them  to  bend  pretty  short  near  the 
ground,  and  they  will  put  forth  a  shoot  at  the 
bend,  that  will  be  larger  the  first  autumn, 
than  the  main  stock  would  have  been,  which 


hundred  dollars  a  piece  for  the  breed,  ex- 
pecting to  make  a  fortune  bv  them  ;  but  like 
many  other  projects,  it  ended  in  smoke  : — in- 
stead of  a  dollar  and  a  half  which  he  was 
made  to  believe  he  would  get  for  their  wool, 
he  could  now  with  difficulty  procure  fifty 
cents.      On  asking  who  purchased  it,  he  said  the  following  drink,  as  a  pu'gative 


for  the  present  state  of  things  amongst  us. 

Should  you.  Sir,  be  of  the  same  opinion, 
which  I  will  take  for  granted,  if  you  give 
this  a  place  m  your  valuable  paper,  you  sha.l 
hear  again  from.       Yours,  respectfully, 

COGl  I'A  i  IVUS. 

Extracts  from  a  i'a,npendioiis  Diction- 
ary of  the    Veterinary  Art,  \ 

n 

(Conti  ued  from  No  25.  p.— 195. 

Black  Leg  or  Quarter  Evil  — A  disease  in~| 
cid  nt  to  yuuiig  cati.i ,  tr 'in  one  to  iw  ■  \ears  iild.i 
Al  nv  name^  n^ve  b-en  .i;iven  to  tliis  disease.  ju-.t  as 
II. iin  ailing  as  that  we  have  chusen  fn  in  theui :  tlie 
symptoms  a. so  liave  been  varinuily  descriocd.  All 
writ'  IS  seem  tu  attribute  it  to  piittinu;  young  anim.ils 
into  ricii  pasture  too  hastily,  wliereby  a  redundancy 
f  blond  is  ...generated,  and  the  svstem  too  powertully 
xeited  I  he  rtrst  sym|jt  ims  are  an  appearance  of 
Heaviness  and  disincti  lation  t.ir  food.  ().i  ixdiuiniiig 
he  anim  il,  a  swelliu.i;  may  be  ut)served  m  some  pirt 
iif  thi-  body,  ^eiieraiiy  begiiiiiijig  in  the  legs  and  pro- 
ceeding upward  <)n  fe  iiij?  the  swelling,  a  cra^  K- 
ling  maybe  perceived  under  the  skin  ;  the  swellin;.; 
sometimes  extends  to  the  loins  or  brily.  In  soine 
cases  thejoints  are  particuUriy  affected,  causing  se- 
vere lameness  BUeding  is  .gi-nerally  allowed  to  be 
the  essential  remedy;  and  tiiough  the  disease  most 
commonly  proves  fatal,  it  apj)  ars  probable  that 
bleeding  largely  m  the  first  .ippearance  of  th  ■  symp- 
toms will  often  prove  >  ff  ctual.     Clater  recommenils 


that  he  understood  some  bought  it  for  ex- 
portation, and  small  quantities  were  applied 
to  domestic  manufactures  ;  but,  added  he,  1 
believe  that  business  is  nearly  done  over.  I 
then  asked,  why  he  did  not  get  his  own  wool 
manufactured  for  the  use  of  his  own  family 


Take  (ilauber's  s  ilts  from  eight  to  twelve  oun- 
ce.s,  according  to  the  animal  s  strength. 
White  anti  noiial  p  wder,  one  dram. 
Camphor,  one  dram. 
Aniseed  and  gmger  of  each  one  ounce. 
IVeacle,    fiiur    table    spnonstuU. — Mix   for   cue 
drink  " 
It  is  nt  edless,  perhaps,  to  point  out  the  inconsisten- 
cy of  giving  a  lar  re  dose  of  ginger  tor  a  complaint 


He  replied,  it   was   too   much  trouble,  and 

when  done,  did  not  look  so  well  as  importediS'^  '''S»ly  inflammatory,  in  which  light  the  author 

,     ,         ,,ri-        ■  ^  ..  .•         I  u      rlcertainly  considers  it;   tor  lie  adds,  "this  will  be 

cloth.      When  I  watit  a  coat,  contmued  he,  1  f^^^j^'ij,,^^^^,-^,^!^;^;^,^  removing  those  inflamma- 


just  fro  to  the  store,  buy  the  cloth  and  pay  for 
it.  Pray  what  did  you  pay  for  the  cloth  in 
that  coat  ?  I  think,  said  he,  it  was  eleven 
dollars  ; — A'es,  two  yards  and  a  quarter  make 
my  coat,  and  the  outside  of  this  one  cost  me 
twenty-four  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents 
Here  my  friend  was  reminded  by  his  wife, 
that  he  had  forgotten,  the  last  time  he  was  in 


ay  be  proved  by  leaving  some  in  their  ori-  town,  to  purchase  the  silk  dress  he  had  pro- 


ginal  state  and  position  ;  but  the  old  stock 
should  be  cut  off,  as  well  as  .iny  supernume- 
rary shoots,  during  the  first  summer  after 
being  bent  in  the  sprjng.  I  send  you  this, 
in  the  way  of  intimation  and  inquiry,  so  tliat 
if  not  yet  within  your  knowledge,  some  per 
son  better  qualified  than  myself,  may  be  ap 


mised  her.  My  dear  said  the  husband,  1  did 
not  forget  it,  but  money  is  become  so  very 
scarce,  that  really  I  had  it  not  to  spare.  This 
apology  excited  a  female  nod  of  the  head, 
expressive  of  but  little  satisfaction.  I  there 
fore  jocosely  observed,  that  money  must  be 
scarce  where  merino  \yool  sold  for  fifty  cents 


plied  to,  to  give  you  information  on  the  sub-  per  pound,  and  broad  cloths  cost  eleven  dol- 
ject,  as  to  the  reason  of  the  thing  ;  but  as  I  lars    per  yard ;  and,   to   keep  clear  of  silk 


tory  symptoms,  which  attend  diseases  uf  this  kind."' 
H  ■  recommends,  ''il' the  beast  is  not  purged  in  the 
sp^ce  of  twelve  or  twenty  hours,  to  give  half  the 
d  ise  every  night  and  morning  until  the  d 'sired  ef- 
f  ct  is  obtained  "  The  same  author  directs,  after 
the  animal  has  be.n  purged,  a  curious  farrago  com- 
posed of  alum,  nitre,  bark,  aniseeds,  carawayseeds, 
treacle,  and  vinegar  ;  if  the  fever  sti:l  increase  this 
wonderful  drink  is  to  be  omitted,  and  a  powder 
given  every  morning  and  evening,  consisting  of 

Tincture  of  opium,     T 

Camphor,  and  >  of  each  two  drams. 

Antimnnial  powder,  j 

Nitre,  one  ounce. 
Wc  are  then  directed  to  rub  the  swollen  parts  with 
the  following  mixture: 

Nitre,  four  ounces. 

Vinegar,  one  quart. 

Oil  of  vitriol,  one  onnc.". 

Tincture  of  opium,  two  ounces. 

Camphorated  -spirit   of   wine,    four   ounces.— 
Mix. 
We  are  thqn  to'.d,  if  the  tum.fied  parts  are  graduallj 
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proctediiig  to  a  bialc  of  suppuidtiuii  a  niixtur.  ..w.itt r,  lodsuims  Uu  bkiii  Ir.'iii  tlif  flesh,  and  rul) 
which  he  calls  emallieni  oils,  it  to  l)f  ustc',  coiitaiiiingjliiiiK  in  salt ;  by  this  time  he  was  not  near  so  cripple, 
several  highly  stimulating  ingreriients:  such  as  oi^  ofjarid  bt-gan  to  talse  his  to  d  ;  we  wt-re  ordered  how 
turpentiM.'.  water  of  ammtmia  (spirit  f  sal  amino-|ev.r  to  keep  hirri  in  motion  all  night,  and  in  the 
niac  )  ni).  deld  c.  and  tincture  of  opium  I  o  Hnisliimi  rning  he  was  well  tor  his  food,  ;iml  never  had  a 
this  elaborate  nudical  discipline,  we  hav.  a  pre- r.  turn  of  the  complaint"  The  practical  tatiiur 
script!  11  for  tlie  soreness  if  tlie  mouth  which  ac  isa\s  he  followed  tlie  blacksmitirs  practice  with  sue 
companies  this  disease,  compcsed  only  of  four  mgrt  :cess.  only,  inste.id  of  pourii.!,'  water  on  tlie  part,  h> 
dieiits,  viz.  burnt  alum,  bole,  salt,  and  vinegar:  Mr  put  a  r.  pe  about  the  beast's  head,  and  made  him 
Clater  then  points  out  the  preventive  measures  toswim  in  a  deep  pool  ;  he  ti  en  drove  him  ab.  ut  and 
be  adrpiid.  As  s<  on  as  the  disease  makt  s  its  ap  !i;ave  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  of  laudanum: 
peara'ce  upon  one  rf  the  herd,  let  them  all  b.  ibul  never  op.  n.dthe  skin.  Ht  observes,  that 
brought  into  the  fold  yard,  and  lose  fn  m  two  t.  three 


quarts  of  blood  according  to  their  size  and  str<  ogth. 
Let  them  be  kepi  th.  n  till  next  mornint;.  iiotl  then 
take  one  1 1  the  foUmving  drinks.''     The  author  does 


ver  knew  an  animal  reci  ver  from  this  disease 
when  lefi  wholly  to  nature,  and  that  it  is  more  difii 
cult  to  cure  in  the  hind  than  ii'  the  fere-quarttrs 
I  he  fatality  of  this  discast-  renders  it  a  subject  ot 


not  inform  us  which  ot  these  drinks  is  to  be  prt  ter-igreat  importance  to  b.eeders  ot  cattle,  as  well  as  ti 
red,  and  some  readers  may  perhaps  teel  puzzled  infnrmers  in  general:  this  consideration  has  induced 
making  a  choice,  as  lacii  contains  one  very  palatabejus  t"  treat  ot  it  at  some  le:ii;th  ;   it  may  not  be  amiss 


ingredient:  in  the  first,  one  ounce  of  brown  iugar 
candy  is  dincttd.  and  iii  the  other  a  giass  ot  com 
men  gi.  '.  Many  farriers  would  doubtless  prefer  the 
latter.  Mi.  Skerrett  gives  ratht  r  a  difFeient  de- 
scription ot  the  disease  "The  disease  begins  on  a 
joint  'f  the  leg  ir  thigh,  and  S' metinn  s  in  the 
foot ;  it  is  first  discovered  by  a  lameness  of  the  ani- 
mal, and  the  part  when  examined  discovtrs  a  crack- 
ling and  swelling;  showii  g  ihat  air  las  made  its 
•way  through  the  skin   and  flish.     Its  progiess  is  t 


h'  wever,  be'ore  we  conclude  this  subject,  to  de 
scribe  aivther  method  if  i>rtvi  ntiiig  this  disorder 
which  however  absurd  it  may  appear,  is  said  to  be 
generally  practiced  in  Chi  shire  ard  Statfi  rrishire 
with  success.  "  The  animal  having  been  properly 
secured,  an  incision  is  made  in  i  arh  fit,  betrinnini; 
at  the  division  of  the  claws,  aid  extt»nding  from  two 
to  three  inches  upward  ;  a  b  neish  vessel  [veinj  is 
then  seen  which  is  to  be  drawn  out  by  passing  a 
crooki  d  needle  under  it,   and  cut  off  with   scissors, 


lise  upward,  and  tn  spread  over  that  quar  .  r  which  The  wound  is  first  dressed  with  escharotic  powder. 
is  first  seized  ;  when  it  rises  to  the  back  and  kid- afterward  with  digestive  ointment  "     In  what  man- 


iieys,  it  ttieii  prive-  quickly  fatal."  "Buding,"  h 
adds,  "  is  the  pi  incipai  remedy  to  be  elependi  d  on. 
and  she  uV'  Ix  carried  to  the  same  extent  as  in  ac 
tive  inflammation;  the  state  of  the  parts  is  not  to 
be  omiUid,  and  scarifications  so  as  to  unload  the 
vessels  wil  be  ot  great  service  ;  aft  r  this  the  parts 
should  be  dressed  with  iqual  parts  of  c  mm.on  salt 
and  nitri ,  tin.  ly  powrered,  by  which  means  suppu- 
ration will  bi-  iiuluC'  d,  and  .i  chi-ck  put'to  the  disor- 
der" Hi-  advises  at  this  periid  iumei.tations;  and 
•jbservi  s,  that  clearing  the  bowels  must  not  be  omit- 
ted. His  preventive  remedv  consists  in  giving  the 
following  powder  two  or  three  times  in  the  year,  to 
young  catlc  placed  in  rich  pastures,  and  bleeding 
each  time: 

F  owers  of  Sulphur,  four  to  six  ounces. 

Nitre   one  oi.nce. 

Grains  of  Paradise,  tw-   drams. 
Mr.  John  Lawri  nee,  in  his  Treatise  on  Cattle,  ob 
serves,  in  spt  .iking  of  this  disord  r,  "prevention  of 
this  malady,  is  the  only  cure  wonh  notice  :  because 
after  the  attack,  the  very  nature  if  the  distease  ren 
ders  all  remedy  either  uncertain  or  of  very  little  pro 
iit,  even  if  successful    on  account  of  the  expense  of 
time   and  money      With  this  view  the  young  cattle 
should  not  be  pushed  so  forward  in  condition;  and  in 
deed    the   same  precaution  may  Ije  useful  in   s  me 
degree  with  r-spect  to  the  fuli  aged.     A  piece  of 
short  or  inferi  r  keep  should  be  reserved  as  a  digest 
ing  place,  ii.  which  the  caitie   may  be  occasionally 
turned  to  r  ^pty    and  exercise    themselves"    Mr, 
Jjawreiire  advises  also  an  aitt-rativep  wd  r,  compo 
sed  of  sulphur  and  antimony,  being  given  daily  for  a 
rnonth,    and  twn   rowels  or  si  tons  in  each    breast. 
We  think  .Vlr    Liwrence's  advice  upon  this  subject 
very  reasonable,  but  consider  the  medical  part  of  it 
unnecessary      In   the  5ili  volume  of  the  Farmi-r  i 
^lagaziue  aootiier  plan  is  Cnmmunic-eteil  by  a  prac 
tical  farmer,  sui^gesti-d  to  him  by  a  skilful  blacksmith, 
which  he  -asserts  >  as  often  succeede'i  ;  but  as  tiie 
pa])er  is  anonymous,  and  the-  plan  apparently  absurd, 
■we  do  not  te  liocli  idto  credit  his  asseifon.    "The 
first  thing  hi   did  was  to  take  a  little  blood  from  the 
neck:  he  then  puled  the  skin  from  the  fl  sh  on  the 
side  that  was  m  st  pained,  still  keeping  the  beast 
walking  as  :nuch  as  possible  ;  he  then  caused  cold 
water  t"  be  pi  ur?d  in  large  quantities  on  the  part  af 
fected,  sti'l  rubbing  and  keeping  the  skin  loose  on  the 
aiTected  part ;  he  then  made  three  cuts  with  a  pen- 
knife, each  two  inch-  s  hug,  into  which    he  rubbed 
salt  and  water;  in  this  manner  he  c  ntinued  four 
hours  i  at  one   time  driving  him,  then  pouring  en 


ner  this  curious  operation  can  prevent  the  disea.se 
in  qu'  stion,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine;  if  they  whi 
confade  in  its  efficacy  take  care  not  to  feed  th-  ir 
young  cattle  too  hastily,  or,  as  Mr.  La  n  nee  ex 
presses  it,  "not  push  them  too  feirward  in  conditien." 
the  mystery  will  cease.  Such  a  variety  of  n;',mes 
have  been  conferred  on  this  disorder,  that  it  appears- 
necessary  to  give  a  list  of  them,  which  is  taken 
from  Mr.  John  Lawrence's  Treutise  an  Cattle .- — 
She-wt  of  blood — Vomit  of  Blood — Blood  in  the  Back — 
Blood  in  the  legs,  or  Crateuch — Blaiie  in  the  Tongiie, 
or,  Ove^Jto-iV  of  Blood — Staking  in.  or  Rising  of  the 
Bhod-~'/figham,  or  Iron  Strihing — Joint  J^furrainj  or 
Garget — Black  Quartei'— Quarter- l-lvil — Black  Leg 
\_To  be  continued.^ 


ROANOKE  .AND  TAR  RIVERS. 

Mr.  Fulton,  the  State  Engineer,  has  returned  from 
his  visit  to  the  Roanoke  and  Tar  rivers,  and  has  fur 
nished  a  report  on  each  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Navigation.  In  the  prosecution  of  the  works  on  the 
former  he  suggested  some  important  considerations 
for  the  Navigation  Conipany  ;  and  in  respect  t»  the 
latter,  he  puints  out  to  the  Company,  the  Ijest  mcide 
•f  effecting  the  proposed  navigation  ;  in  which  he 
finds  little  difficulty 

Mr  Fulton  set  out  on  Wednesday,  for  Cape  Fear; 
and  alter  inspecting  the  works  carrying  on  there, 
he  will  visit  the  Pedee,  Yadkin,  Catawba,  &c.  af- 
ter which  he  will  probably  take  a  view  of  our  sea 
coast. 

Since  writing  the  above  paragraph,  we  have  been 
favoured  with  the  following  particulars  in  relation  to 
the  Engineer's  late  visit  to  Tar  river 

'I'he  President  and  Directors,  accompanied  by 
Mr  Fulton,  descended  the  river  from  Lewisbuigh 
to  the  Little  Falls  at  Battle's  Mills,  one  mile  below 
the  Great  Falls.  The  low  state  of  the  river  aflord- 
L'd  an  opportunity  of  observing  every  difficulty  to  be 
surmounted  Many  parts  of  the  river  are  perfectly 
clear  of  obstacles,  presenting  fine  still  deep  water, 
navigable  at  all  seasons ;  and  a  few  locks  and  dams 
being  erected  in  the  other  parts,  and  the  logs  and 
rocks  removed,  will  render  the  whole  navigable. 
.\nd  as  the  erection  of  the  dams  will  afl'ord  fine  si- 
tuations tor  v?.luable  mills,  the  disposal  of  them 
would  go  towards  defraying  the  expense  of  the 
work.  The  distance  from  Lewisbuigh  to  these  falls 


by  land  is  37  miles,  by  water  it  is  estimaveil  i-.  be 
fifry. 

From  the  head  of  the  most  important  fill,  (Gi-od- 
S'-ns)  a  canal  maybe  cut  intoilie  river  bth-.v  .til  the 
f.'l  s  at  a  much  less  expense  than  has  been  h  reto- 
t-Ti  estimated.  From  thence  to  Tarhor  ugh  fe  ri- 
ver was  not  examined,  but  it  is  undei  stood  to  he  pas- 
sibl  by  boats  at  most  seasons  of  the  year;  and  be- 
yond Tarbi  r.  u.,h  the  character  of'  the  cnmp  my 
does  not  •  xteiid.  It  is  believed,  however,  th  -tthi  rs 
are  obstacles  in  the  river  between  I'arhi  roui.'h  a  id 
V\ashinglon,  which  miisl  be  r>  nn'Vi-d  i  el-  re  the  ri- 
ver can  hi  navigable  with  ease  And  it  is  to  be  rc- 
uretted,  that  local  prejudires  should  have  hereto- 
fore preveited  the  citizi  ns  of  these  towns,  and  of 
ih.et  section  of  country,  from  joinin;;  cordialh  \n  *.{■ 
fe-ctine  so  desirable  a  work.  We  trust,  however, 
that  time  and  more  correct  infe.rnidtion.  will  pro- 
(Inre  a  change  ot  opiiion  on  this  subject. 

Wt  are  pleased  to  hear  that  the  ci'izens  of  Nash 
County,  are  becoming  more  favourably  disposed  to- 
wards the  opening  of  the  river,  from  a  be  lief  that 
the  plan  is  practicable.  Mr  Lamon,  om-  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  that  couniy,  en  passing  his  house 
not  eiily  showed  the  Engineer  and  Directirs  much 
attentiein,  but  joined  and  accompanied  them  to  the 
Falls,  indeed  it  is  confidt  nily  hoped,  that  a  pre.jrct 
so  big  \iiti'.  ini|ioitaiece  to  so  large  a  district  <  t  roun- 
ty  will  not  fail  or  want  eef  the  necessary  support  for 
carrying  it  into  effect — liuieigU  Reg. 

New  invented  AVheel  Carriage. 

Liverpool,  .Inly  2. 

We  have  witnessed,  within  this  day  or  two,  the 
newly  invented  four  wheeh-d  carriage,  which  lately 
excited  so  much  interest  in  Scotland  Upon  inquiry, 
we  find  th;it  its  pppertiis  are,  clieapm  ssin  the  con- 
struction, ease  in  the  trave  ling,  and  ■  ear  v  a  total 
evasion  of  duties  and  tolls  By  a  gnat  mtchaniral 
improvement  in  the  axles,  one  horse  performs  the 
work  e>t  two  with  the  most  perfect  ease:  and.  by  a 
singularly  ingenious  contrivance,  the  horse  can  he.iii 
the  event  of  an  accident,  instantaneously  relieved 
from  the  carriage  by  the  will  of  the  driver.  The 
eiisy  ridini;  in  the  carriage  arises  from  the  p.  cubar 
formation  of  the  perch  ,  and  superior  toeverv  other 
meede  in  the  elastic  effe  ct,  as  in  every  other  wav  the 
rider  is  subject  to  continual  jerks  ;  but  in  this,  the 
effect  is  a  complete  swinging  or  canting  motion,  elcr 
vating  and  depressing,  so  tliat  under  a'  y  shock  ihat 
it  can  be  liable  to,  it  would  be  impossible  to  unseat 
the  driver.  This  singular  vehicle  has  undergone 
some  repairs  by  some  of  the  coachinakers  of  this 
town,  whom  we  do  not  particularize,  as  it  would 
subject  us  to  the  advertisement  duty.  The  f;!low- 
ing  paragraph  is  on  the  same  subject. 

On  the  8th  instant  a  commercial  traveller,  from 
London,  in  a  newly  invented  four  wheeled  car- 
riage, was  stopped  at  the  toll  bar  cf  Biachelston,  at 
the  head  of  Greenock  on  account  of  refusing  to  pay 
the  rate  exigible  for  a  gig  He  offered  the  sum  pay- 
able for  a  wagon  ;  but,  as  this  was  refused  by  the  toll- 
keeper,  the  matter  was  brnnght  before  the  justices 
of  the  peace,  who  decided  that  the  carriage  was  not 
a  gig  ;  that  it  was  only  liable  to  payment  of  the  rate 
otiered ;  and  found  the  toll-keeper  amenable  in  ex- 
penses. [Scotch  paper. 

Papers  communicated  to  the  Agricultural. 
Society  of  Virginia. 

Nottoway  County,  Feb.  15,  1819. 
Dear  Sir, 

Feeling  a  great  desire,  that  the  use  of  clover 
and  plaster  shoultl  be  more  hastily  brought  into  gene- 
ral use,  by  way  of  oromotingthe  improvement  of  our 
much  injured  soil,  I  transmit  ycu  an  easy  method  of 
applying  the  plaster,  perhaps  not  known  to  the  So- 
ciety, which  IS  a  project  of  my  own,  and  perhaps  may 
be  much  improved. — The  plan  is  as  follows: — Have 
a  common  pair  of  tumbrel  cart  wheels,  the  length 
of  axletree  to  suit  the  box  or  width  of  rows  or  beds, 
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(nr'y  becis  are  six  teet  wiclt)  ant!  have  a  pair  oi 
shave>  pinned  on  the  top  ct  the  axlttrtc,  to  prrject 
ever  Uie  axUtree  2  1-2  teet  behind  ;  to  the  end^  c) 
those  shiivcs  to  be  swung  with  a  rcpc,  or  a  pair  of 
traces,  a  box  about  a  foot  IVom  the  land,  made  as 
follows:  six  feet  long,  one  fott  deep,  fifteen  inches 
■wide  at  top  and  eight  inches  at  bcttom,  with  tw< 
partitions,  so  as  to  rnake  the  box  in  three  <qu<.l  divi 
sior.s  tiie  bottom  to  be  covered  with  wire,  \vo\p  a 
good  size  tiner  than  a  hand  sieve,  for  geuirg  ccclil 
out  of  wheat,  that  nailed  to  the  bottom  rf  tiie  box 


Ihat  most  dignified  (when  well  exercised)  office  ol 
law-making,  llie  people  of  the  state  will  i;iquire  no' 
so  much — are  you  a  federal,  an  aristocrat .'  a  repub- 
lican, a  demtcrat?  but.  what  will  you  do  lo  aid  thr 
cavse  of  the  platigh  ?  What  will  you  do  to  give  intel- 
ligence and  profit  to  the  lubovrs  of  the  agHaihiiyist  .^ 
Will  you  appropriate  a  part  of  the  revenues  ot 
the  state,  as  premiums  to  be  distributed  m  each 
county,  as  an  incitement  to  tsertion  and  a  7>rt 
miuni  to  excellence  in  all  the  branches  of  rura; 
economy.     In  the  state  of  Kew  York,  ten  thcusan<i 


and  supported  by  a  narrow  strip  of  wood  length- dollars  have  been  divided  amongst  the  agricultural 
wise,  r.iid  several  crosswise,  so  as  to  regulate  the  societies  of  the  different  counties,  to  be  distributee 
sifting  of  the  plaster  ptr  acre  ;  a  notch  to  be  cut  injin  this  way,  and  the  rivalry  tlius  excited  promises  ti 
the  eeige  of  the  middle  division,  one  inch  deep  and  give  anew  aspect  to  the  whole  state,  and  the  menej 
three  wide,  tn  rest  a  staff  on,  to  keep  it  in  the  rightthus  taken  from  the  tieasvry  oj  th-  people,  will  be  re- 
place, wl.ich  staff  IS  to  be  liandled  by  a  fellow  walk-  limbursed  tenfold  by  the  increased  intel!igence,wealth 
ing  after  the  box,  and  striking  the  farther  side  from  and  power  of  the  state. 

him  with  th-  eno  of  the  staff  and  the  side  of  the  box!  The  following  extract  from  that  valuable  publica- 
next  to  him,  with  a  pin  fixed  in  the  stafr,  whicli  will  tjon.  The  Albany  "  Plough  Boy,"  will  give  the 
be  described  hereafter.  This  box  is  to  be  carried  Mary  lander  some  idea  of  tiie  effect  of  legislative  en- 
by  a  geatle  horse  carrying  the  MJhetls  and  box,  rode  co,„.fl^„„„,,  jn  one  county  alone.  Why  might  not 
by  a  small  boy  to  guide  him,  and  the  hand  attending^every  county  in  Maryland  make  a  httle  exhibition  f 
the  box,  tappii:g  the  box  fast  or  slow,  hard  or  easy, 
so  as  to  regjlate  tlie  sowing  of  the  plaster.  'I'he  staff 
to  be  niyde  as  follows: — about  7  feet  long,  the  size  of 
a  common  hoe  helve,  except  at  the  end  resting  em 


Rensselaer  Asricultural  Fair. 

A  public  Fair,  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  horses 
the  box,  abt.ut  10  inches  of  which  mav  be  2  inches  and  cattle  and  all  animals,  artick s  and  goods,  th. 
diameter,  with  a  pin  fixed  in  it.  so  as  when  the  hand'growih,  pvi  duce,  and  n  ai  utactures  of  all  countries, 
using  it,  draws  it  b.->.ck,  to  strike  the  farther  side|wi'.l  be  held  on  the  common,  seuth  of  Hoo.«ick  street 
from  him;  the  pin  may  strike  the  side  next  tobim;iand  east  of  River  street  in  the  city  of  Troy,  on  th 


best  piece  eif  sattinette,  not  less  than  iO 
yards  long  and  3-4  broad, 
LINEN  CLOTHS. 


10 


this  m.ey  be  fixed  in  bv  boring  an  auger  through  the'second  Tuesday  of  October  next,  commercing  at  10 
"       '       crossed,  and  fixing  a  good  o'clock  A   M.  and  to  be  continued  for  two  days,  un- 


For  the  best  piece  <■{  linen   shirting,  not  less 

than  25  yards  long  and  3  4  broad,  5 

best  piece  of  diaper,  not  less  than  25 
yards  long  and  3-4  broad,  .  5 

The  foregoing  premiums  will  be  paid  in  suitable 
pieces  ot  plate  of  the  value  of  the  several  preiii.ums, 
i.r  in  cash  as  dettrmmed  by  themanc;gers.  The  so- 
ciet)  will  meet  at  Barney's  on  tlie  first  day  ( i  the 
Fair,  at  half  past  8  o'clock,  precisely,  to  mtke  ar- 
range me^nts.  Tie  board  ot  managers  and  officers  of 
the  society  will  meet  at  the  Flag-stfcfF.  on  the  Fair 
grouid,  at  10  o'clock  precisely,  on  the  first  d.iy  of 
the  Fair. 

The  several  coi!:petitors  for  premiums  on  cloths, 
are  notified  to  deposit  their  several  specimens  or 
pieces  ot  cloth,  at  the  store  of  Albert  Kichards  in 
River  street,  near  Gray's  tavern,  at  cr  before  twelve 
ocli  ck  of  the  first  day  of  the  Fair,  where  :  suitable 
room  is  provided  fer  their  recepti(-n — and  no  compe- 
titor will  be  admitted  aher  that  hour.  A  li:  t  or  cata- 
legue  of  the  several  articles  and  ol  tiie  names  ot  the 
owners  respectively,  will  he  made  and  kejit  by  Mr; 
Richards,  but  will  not  be  disclosed  to  the  judges,  or 
to  any  o'her  person,  unli;  after  they  s!  al'  have  been 
1  Kamined  by  the  judges,  and  the  prem  urns  dettr- 
muied. 

The  judges  of  awards  will  proceed  at  12  o'clock  of 
the  first  day  of  the  Fair,  to  examine  the  several  arti- 


staf}-.  bm  V.-.7  moderately  crossed,  and  fixing  a  good  o'clock  A   IVl.  and  to  be  continued  tor  two  days.  "- "'^eVifTi^^"^^^    I'e  m°"  ber^e'  the  s.Z\^  Vl  IZ 

sturdy  pin  fast  in  it,  to  show  about  two  inches,  an.l  eler  the  supenntendance  of  the  Be.ard  of  Managers  of  P™'"'J^«^^^^^^ 

bv  this  n.eans  the  staff  gives  two  strokes  to  the  box  the  Agricultural  Society  .f  the  county  of  Rensselaer.  ^rXcurredse,^^ 

histead  of  ..ne,   which  sifts  the  plaster  much  more  And   that  cemformably  to  a   resolution  of  the  ''^i'' ^u,  ^^  P'f''"^;;  " '^^^^^ 

regular.    I  am  afraid  you  may  not  und,  rstand  my  Board,  premiums  will  be  paid  on  the  a^in^als  men- ^'"  "■■">  ^P'/-^^^>™  *^'^^^^^^^^ 

awkwar.l  manner  of  describing  this  instrument   buttioned   in  the   fn  lowing  catalogue,  wl.ich  shaU  h^^ve!"  the  court-h  us^,  01  to  iVIr.  Coe  s  cnurch,  as  may 

ycumavbewel  Assured  k^^^^^^^^  raised  within  the  county,  or  owned  within  it.h^^fHer  oedetcrmine-d  by  the  commitieeof  arrange- 

^J!::i0^^^^^n^t^^\y^^;l^^C^hy  the  person  presenting  it.  tor  the  term  of  the  last  T^^i"'^?,'^".'!? -'"^h,"«'".^'!ibe  Jivfoon  the  morn- 


How'intr  awHv    nut  in  more  I'egular  and  with'much  preceding  six  months      And  on  the  cloths,  as  state.'  "'%  '^  ^'^'''.^''J.'  '"'  ^''^"J^'  ^'!.''lf-^  ''"'  J."dgesof  awards 
ujowMig  awd)     pui        inert  leguiai  dim  wieu  ""ii-o  1^  "     rntalTlnonp   vjt  irh  O-nll  li^iv^iifpn  mn   "'''  make  their  report,  and  the  premiums  be  dcvei- 

more  despatch,  where  the  land  lies  well  and  clear  in  the  said  cataiaiogue.  v.-mcti  shall  have  been  ma-  whup    imn.HriiaeHi.r  .hf,-=..f,„,-  o„ 

of  stumps.  See.     A  hand,  horse  and  boy,  can  plaster. 'ufactured  in  the  said  county,  fr.m  wool   or  «a::  ^^  °J  P^'O-  ^"^'^''^^^^^^^^^ 

from  10  to  12  acres  per  day.     If  the  project  catinot raised  within  it,  a.d  which  may  be  offered  for  -    e'-"'°"  ^"^  'he  othce.soi  the  socetv.  t,.r  thP  .n.,,,,.. 
be  understood  from  this,  I  hope  shortly  to  attend  one  cr  shown  at  the  said  Fair,  to  wit: 


of  the  meetings,  when  1  hope  to  have  the  honour  of  p^j,  (he  best  yoke  of  fat  Oxen, 
becoming  a  member  ol  the  societj',  or  I  will  have  a  hp<t  vni-p  r>f 

box  made,  and  sent  for  the  use  of  the  society. 
Your's  respecliuUy, 

EDMUND  iRBY. 


P.  6.  I  send  you  a  small  sample  of  the  staif  cut  out 
of  a  card,  and  a  sample  of  the  wire  to  cover  the  bot- 
tom of  the  box  :  only  a  half  bushel  to  be  put  in  the 
box  at  once.  E.  I. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  \'irginia. 


^mm  w^mmsMo 


best  yoke  of  working  oxen,    . 

second  best        do.        do. 

best  fat  cow,  .... 

best  milch  cow,      .... 

second  best  do        .... 

best  bull,  not  exceeding  4  years  old, 

second  best  do 

best  heifer,  2  years  old  last  spring, 
best  heifer,  1  year  old  last  spring, 
best  six  calves  raised  for  stock  on  s 

one  farm,  by  one  person, 
second  best  do  do.        .        .        . 


ny 
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B.iLTiMORE,  FKIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  24,    IS  19. 
"Go  THOU  AND   DO    SO   LIKEWISK." — Our  sistsr 

States,  (>n  tl'.s  ri.^ht  and  on  the  left,  are  vieing  witi', 
each  other  in  giving  encouragement  to  agriculture. 
Maiyhind,  the  centre  of  communication,  instead  of 
gathering  light  from  all  her  surrounding  sisters,  and 
making  herself  the  focus  of  enlightened  policy,  seems 
satisfied  to  continue  the  victim  of  narrow  jealousies; 
torn  by  local  conflicts  and  party  strife,  her  several 
sections  seenn  to  have  realized  the  fate  of  tli^-  A'tl- 
hcnuij  cats,  actu.'jted  by  an  eterial  spirit  of  animosity, 
they  have  fought  against  cirh  other  without  aiiy 
othe  r  benefit  or  satisfaction,  than  that — of  eating  each 
o'hev  up. 

Hog  laws,  and  goose  laws,  and  lottery  laws,  and 
bank  laws,  and  insolvent  laws,  appear  to  make  up 
the  Alph-i  and  Omega  of  the  Maryland  statute  book. 
Is  it  not  time  that  .something  was  done,  feir  the/o  m- 
ii-g  and /(.'u)i/in J- interest,  by  the,  so  called,  represatin 
lives  of  this  most  substantial  class  of  citiz'-ns?  We 
hope  that  /lercn/Ve,-,  when  men  oflcr  their  Si;rvices  for 


HOItSES. 
For  the  best  stud  horse, 

best  breeding  mare, 

SHEEP. 
For  the  best  i^ock  of  fine  wool  sheep,  not  less 
than  20,       ....        . 
best  do.  common  do.        do. 
best   pair    of   ewes  of  the    Leicester 

breed.  

best  ram  of  do. 
best  Merino  ram, 
best  common  do.  ... 

HOGS. 
For  the  best  boar,  not  less  than  one  year  old, 
liest  so%v,  not  less  than  two  years  old, 
best  fat  hog,  dead  or  alive, 

WOOLLEN  CLOTHS. 
For  the  best  piece  of  superfine  broadcloth,  not 
less  than  20  yards  long  and  6  4  broad, 
best  piece  of  narrow  cloth,  not  less  than 

20  yards  Jong  and  3.4  broad,     . 
best  piece  of  fine  cassimere,  not  less 
than  20  yards  long  and  3-4  broad, 
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10 

10 
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25 


10 


10 


year,  will  be  held  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the 
iconstitutiem. 

I  The  Recording  Secretary  and  Treasurer  will  at- 
tend at  the  Flag-staff  and  booth  on  the  Fair  ground 
from  10 o'clock,  A.  M  to  12  ;  and  from  1  to  4r)'clock, 
P.  M.  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  niembersto  the 
society,  and  delivering  dipU.mas. 

Tluise  persons  who  have  had  subscription  papers 
in  charge,  are  requested  to  return  them  to  the  Re- 
cording Secretary  or  Treasurer,  on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  the  Fair. 

(Signed)        GEORGE  TIBBITS,  Pres't. 
Henry  Hoyle,  Rec.  Sec'y. 

Troy,  Jhig.  19,  1819. 

N.  B.  As  the  funds  of  the  society  have  considerably 
increased  since  the  above  selections  fir  premiums 
were  made,  it  will  therefore  be  n  commended  by  the 
committee  to  the  board  of  managers,  to  awari  pre- 
miums on  animals  and  articles  not  enumerated, 
which  may  be  deemed  meritorious. 


*^t*  The  Printer  wants  three  or  four  lines  to  fill 
this  page— I  give  him,  therefore,  the  following  Soli- 
lequy.  to  be  read  and  said  by  each  delinquei  t  Sub- 
scriber : — I  owe  unto  the  Editor  of  the  Anu'iican 
Farmer.  4  dollars  for  the  year's  advance,  which  4r 
dollars  1  will  positively  enclose  to  him  by  the  next 
mail,  al  his  risk,  or  jiay  them  to  mv  neighbnur.  the 
Postmaster,  on  his  account ;  or,  not  liking  his  paper, 
I  will  order  him  tn  stop  it. 


rKlNTED    EVEUY    FKIDAY, 
FOU 

BALTBIORE. 
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"  O  Jhrli/iiai'js  mmimn  sua  si  bona  iwnnt 
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OL.    I. 


BA\iTA^\OU¥.,  VAUDA^,  Oc\o^ftY  1,  IHi^. 


Num.  27. 


AGRICULTURE. 


ider  any   circumstances,  to  exhibit   the  suli 
jjects    embraced  by    your    resolution,   in    all 

^|tlicir  important  relationships,  with  the  com- 

[How   astonishing  has   been  the   growth   of jf'orts  and  enjoyments  of  society,  they  do  not 
our  population,   and  the   progress   of  im- hesitate  in  the  avowal,  that. the  task  assigned 


provemcnt  throughout  our  country,  and 
especially  in  the  "  new  settlements !" 
I'hose  states  which  were  but  very  lately 
denoiMinated  the  Back-woods,  and  actual- 
ly abounded  with  little  more  than  bears, 
wolves,  and  Indians,  have  been  cleared, 
and  laid  open  to  the  light  of  heaven,  of  ci- 
vilization, and  of  science  ;  and  are  already 
reflecting  back  as  much  light,  as  they  have 


to  them,  has  been  executed  in  a  manner  very 
incommensurate  with  its  ov<n  dignit}',  or  the 
anticipations  of  the  society.  Your  commit 
tee  pretends  not  to  present  a  finished  picture, 
they  have  drawn  but  a  faint,  and  perhaps  ver\ 
imperfect  outline,  and  leave,  as  the  office  of 
better  talents,  exerted  under  circumstances 
more  favourable  to  success,  to  supply  its  de- 
fects and  correct  its  inaccuracies.  The  ob- 
)orrowed  from  their  elder  sisters  on  the  jects  which  claim  the  attention  and  patron- 
age of  this  society,  are  numerous  and  much 
diversified  in  their  character  and  relative  im 
portance,  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  valu- 
able purposes,  for  which  this  institution  was 
originated.  Your  committee  have,  there- 
fore, attempted  a  designation  of  those  only, 
which  are  most  palpable  in  their  nature,  and 
such  as  are  necessary,  or  of  principal  conse- 
quence to  any  exertion  made  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  agriculture  of  our  state, 


Atlantic.  In  some  very  important  res- 
pects, Alaryland  is  actually  behmd  Ken- 
tucky, so  much  so,  that  we  are  ashamed  to 
present  the  contrast ;  and  our  young  sister 
Tenncsee,  whose  military  prowess  in  the 
late  v/ar,  shed  a  lustre  on  the  whole  Ame- 
rican family,  is  now,  it  would  seem,  culti- 
vating with  assiduity,  the  arts  of  peace, 
and  the  recources  of  internal  improvement. 
Take,  for  example,  the  following  report,  as 
an  evidence  of  the  progress  of  the  plough, 
and  of  the  estimation  in  which  agricul 
TURK  is  already  held,  by  a  people,  amongst 
whom,  but  a  few  years  since,  nothing  was 
heard  but  the  reverberating  echo  of  the 
woodman's  axe  and  the  hunter's  rifle.]  Ed. 


The  committee  cannot  omit  to  recom-jbeings,  which  compose  the  vegetable  and  ani- 
mend,  that  the  society  direct  its  attention,  tojmal  kingdoms.  The  first  of  these,  to  wit, 
the  best   method  of  clearing  land  of  its   re- vegetables,   with  few  exceptions,  dependent 


From  the  Naahvilk  Whig: 
The  following  is  the  report  to  the  Agi-icultur- 
al  Society,  mentioned   last  week  :  we  be- 
lieve  it  will  be   read  with    that   interest, 
which  the   importance  of    the  subject    to 
which  it  relates,  demands 
The  society  adopted  a  resolution  requesting 
,    the  editors  of  the  papers  in  Nashville,  to 
publish   this   report,  and    with   which   we 
cheerfully  comply.     Perhaps  it  would  be 


nation  with  other  maiters,  and  in  this  com- 
pound aspect,  are  variously  mixed  with  one 
another,  and  with  vegetable  and  animal  ma- 
terials, in  dilTerent  states  of  perfection  and 
decomposition^  In  an  investigation  of  this 
kind,  intended  as  subservient  to  agricultural 
purposes,  it  would  seem,  therefore,  that  our 
attention  should  be  chiefly  directed  to  them, 
m  their  states  of  chemical  union,  or  siinple 
combination  or  mixture,  states,  in  which  they 
are  most  frequently  presented  by  nature,  and 
in  which  they  constituted  the  pabulum  or 
food  of  all  animated  nature.  This  nourish- 
ment is  derived  immediately  to  all  vegetable 
beings,  and  through  their  media,  constitutes 
the  food  of  that  portion  of  the  animated 
world,  distinguished  by  the  title  of  animals, 
and  which  is  marked  by  a  complexity  of 
structure  and  function,  accordant  widi  its  dis- 
tance from  mineral  substances.  These  latter, 
form  the  first  and  simplest  of  the  divisions, 
into  which  the  materials  composing  our  globe 
has  been  artfully  separated  ;  and  may  iustlv 
be  considered  as  giving  a  primary  impulse  in 
the  production   of  the  endlessly   diversified 


dundant  timbi  r,  rock  and  other  materials, 
which  impede  or  obstruct  agricultural  la- 
bours, to  the  draining  of  ponds  and  marshes, 
to  fencing  and  enclosing  of  ground  in  the 
most  perfect  and  durable  manner;  to  the  ro- 
tation of  crops,  and  to  the  disposition  of  mi- 
neral, vegetable  and  animal  matters,  which 
are  foimd  upon  the  surface  of  all  countries, 
in  such  a  way,  as  will  be  most  promotive  of 
the  interest  of  him  who  cultivates  the  soil, 
These  are  processes,  which,  with  the  practi- 
cal farmer,  demand  a  careful  and  primary  at- 
tention ;  nor  should  they  in  the  opinion  of 
your  committee,  be  transposed  from  this  na- 


ally  to  publish  this  report. 


To  the  President,  officers,  and  members  of  /Ae  jects  of  early  attention  in  common  practice, 
Cumberland  JgricultiiralSiciety.  and  well  merit  the  consideration  of  this  in- 

The  committee  created  by  a  resolve  of  yourstitution.  Your  committee  takes  the  liberty 
last  stated  meeting,  ask  leave  to  report,  that  of  suggesting  the  importance  of  an  investiga- 
tbey  have  had  under  some  consideration,  the 
objects  to  which  the  resolution  of  the  society 
directs  their  attention,  that  sensible  of  the 
importance  and  difficulties  of  the  duty  which 
it  imposes,  the  shortness  of  the  time,  and 
paucity  of  opportunities,  which  has  been  al- 
lowed them,  and  of  their  own  incapacity  un- 


upon  a  perpetual  contact  with  the  earth,  for 
existence  ;  and  animals,  with  man  at  the 
head  of  the  class,  are  separated  from  it,  only 
by  the  eflfect  of  vegetable  age  ncy.  'i  he 
earth,  being  thus  important  in  the  production 
of  all  animated  ph.  nomcna,  desi  rves  the  se- 
rious attention  of  him,  whose  business  is  con- 
fined to  the  culture  of  plants,  or  rearing  of 
animals  ;  or  as  is  most  usual  in  our  state, 
who  unites  in  himself  these  different  em- 
ploy ments. 

To  establish  tlie  identity,  and  to  arrange 
and  classify  tiiese  simple  substances,  is  the 
peculiar  province  of  that  branch  of  science, 
which  is  termed  "  Mineralogy,"  this  has 
a  necessary  connexion  with  agricultural 
learning  and  merits  a  correspondent  attention 
from  society.  Hut  '*  most  of  the  substances 
which  compose  the  superficies  of  our  globe, 
are  constantly  undergoing  alterations  in  their 
sensible  qualities  ;  and  one  variety  of  matter, 
tion  into  the  specific  nature  of  the  different  becomes,  as  it  were  transmuted  into  another." 


rendering  a    service    to    the    agriculturalltural  order,   in  the  contemplation  of  those, 
community,  for  editors  in  the  state,  gener- who  setabout  the  investigation  of  agriculture. 


in  its  most  scientific  aspect.      They  are  sub- 


earths,  which  compose  the  soils  in  different 
districts  of  our  country.  These  however  are 
rarcl)'  presented  by  nature,  in  a  pure  and  un- 
combined  or  unrtiixed  condition.  They  are 
much  the  most  iVequently  presented  to  the 
agriculturist,   in  a  form  of  chemical  comlii- 


These  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  mate- 
rials, which  are  subject  to  it,  modify  or  en- 
tirely destro\-  the  characters  of  the  originals, 
in  relation  to  vegetable  and  animal  beings. 
Such  alterations,  whether  slowly  or  rapidly 
performed,    whether    natural    or    artificial, 
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whether  occurring  in  the  atomic  particles  oi 
matter,  or  taking  place  in  the  phenomena  oi 
volcanic  mountains,  are  all  of  thi'in  chemical 
changes.      Thus   the  gradual    and    scarceh 
perceptible  decay  of  the  leaves  and  branches 
of  trees,  he  rapid  combustion  of  wood  in  our 
fields  and  fire  pluces,  the  detonation  of  ;)ow 
der,  and   the  slow  decomposition  of  vt  geta 
ble,  animal  and  mineral  manures,  are  all  che 
raical  phenomena.  Indeed  few,  if  any  chang' 
take  place,   in  the   sensible  qualities  or   the 
matter  of  our  globe,  independent  of  the  agen 
c_v  of  vital  beings,  \vhich   are   not  chemical 
operation. 

The  object  of  chemical  philosophy,  as  ap 
plicable  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  is 
therefore,  to  discover  the  laws  bv  wiiiih  these 
causes  are  governed,  in  the  produi'iion  of 
their  consequent  phenomena  In  ihis  point 
of  view,  chemical  philosophy,  or  what  may 
be  more  specifically  applicable  to  present  ne- 
cessity, "  agricultural  chemistry,"  merits 
your  respectful  attention.* 

It  is  importantly  connected    with  tlie  bu- 
siness  of  the   farmer  ;  and  produces  in  the 


luct.  for  the  demands  of  the  market,  or  do- 
nestic  consumption.  Machinery  of  this 
haracter,  are  chii-flv  ploughs,  hoes,  harrows, 
rakes,  scvthes,  sickles,  threshing  machines, 
tans,  riddles,  corn-shellers,  flails,  cob-crush 
f*rs,  mills,  &c.  &c.  The  effects  already  pro 
ductd  through  the  instrumentality  of  these 
mplements,  in  lightening  the  burden  of  agri- 
cultural labour,  and  in  the  promotion  of  the 
powers  and  comforts  of  our  species,  are  with 
great  difficulty,  if  at  all,  subject  to  any  pre 
cise  calculation.  Objects  therefore,  which  in 
their  present  state  of  improvement,  have  pro 
duced  results  so  beneficial  to  mankind,  cer- 
tainly deserve  the  greatest  possible  regard. 
They  are  recommended  by  your  committee, 
as  justly  entitled  to  the  consideration  of  this 
society.  'I'he  committee  suggest  the  import- 
ance of  giying  your  attention,  to  the  most 
improved  methods  of  cultivating  the  differ- 
ent vegetables,  which  the  latitude  of  our  state 
enables  it  to  produce.  These  are,  first,  such 
as  are' necessary  for  domestic  consumption  ; 
and  secondly,  those  which  after  supplying  the 
demand  at  home,  are  intended  for  exportation 


result  of  his  labour,  almost  incredible  modi-jto  foreign  countries.      Of  the  latter  descrip 
fications.      Your  committee   are    of  opinionJtion,  we  deem  Indian  corn,  wheat,  r)e,  oats, 


therefore,  that  it  is  valuable  for  the  socittty 
to  inculcate  the  importance  of  a  competent 
kno\vledge  of  agricultural,  chemistry  espe- 
cially, and  some  attention  to  this  science,  in 
Its  more  extended  application,  to  the  deve 
lopement  of  the  laws  of  the  material  world. 
The  committee  recommends  to  the  society, 
that  the}'  should  ascertain  and  bring  into 
common  use,  the  most  approved  and  modern 
agricultural  machinery.    These  deserve  great 


barley,  buckwheat,  rice,  hemp,  flax  and  to- 
bacco, as  meriting  chief  attention  among 
others  which,  though  most  usually  consumed 
at  home,  are  occasionally  shipped  abroad,  to 
supply  their  defect  in  other  places.  Among 
the  various  vegetables,  chiefly  or  entirely 
consumed  by  domestic  uses,  we  may  men- 
tion Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  turnips,  onions, 
ground  artichokes,  pumkins,  melons,  cucum 
bers,  and  the  vegetables  more  entirely  culi- 


attention,  whetl.er  they  be  such  as  are  neces-inary  ;  as  garlic,  leeks,  carrots,  parsnips,"  beets, 
sary  in  the  cultiyation  of  the  soil,  or  requi-'radishes,    artichokes,    coleworts,    cabbages. 


site  in  some  after  process,   fitting  the  pro- 


*  It  is  rea!'y  s'lrprising.  Ii' w  little  impnilnrcp 
seems  to  be  attached  to  the  study  (.fclu'mistiy,  wlufj, 
we  reflect  wliata  prwerful  aijriit  it  is,  iiiopfiiiiig  to 
our  view  the  hidden  arcana  (if  natine,  and  liow 
greatly  tlie  study  of  it  enlarges  theti-.iiiiidarits  of  our 
knowledge.  Thete  is  m  t  a  yuuiiK.  man  in  this  city, 
who  can  ^pare  twenty  do;!r.rs  rpi-  J'ticki-t,  Had  who 
can  com  in  and  an  hour,  (frotn,  (ivt-  to  six-P.  M  )  th 
ought  not  to  avail  himself  of  iif,  to  attend  Doctor  De;; 
butts'  lectures  on  Ch';nii  .ir}',  in  the  M>dical  Colltre 
VVhateV(-r  niny  be  his  dcstii  y  wlulht-r  lie  inteid  v 
drive  some  mt-chanic  art,  to  pur.sae  a  liwnu-d  profts 
binn,  or  to  plough  the  seiti  or  the  land  :  he  woultl  not 
fail  all  his  life  to  derive  ple.iatire  and  ciedit,  if  not 
pecuniary  benefit,  fronn  the  knowledge  be  would  tijns 
ncquire.  V/e  would  more  esptciailv  recommend  to 
those,  whose  sons  are  destined  to  till  tlie  soil,  to  give 
them  tlie  benefit  oi  this  course  of  lecuircs.  It  is  not 
meant  tliat  every  one  shouV!  be  a  professed  chemist, 
hut  an  acquaintance  with  its  principles  to  a  certain 
extent,  is  indispensable  ,  not  only  to  ennble  him  to 
analyze  the  different  soils,  and  to  apply  his  manure.'; 
with  greater  effect,  but  to  make  him,  m  socicii/,  a 
more  accomplished  gentleman.  No  man  can  be  a 
!;ood  farmer,  and  make  the  vinut  c,{  his  land  and 
liis  means,  without  some  acquaintance  with  chemis 
try.  And  even  suppose  he*  could  is  there  no  plea- 
sure in  knowingthe  leusm ofthiiiirs ?\s  there  no  differ 
ence  lietwecn  tlie  ploddiof;  clodhopper,  who  goes  the 
daily  round  of  drudgery,  tike  the  horse  in  the  mill. 


cauliflowers,  lettuce,  cellery,  endive,  aspara 
gus,  spinage,  peas,  beans,  squashes,  tomatas, 
&c.     'i'hese  as    constituting   a   considerable 
portion  of  the  food  of  man,  and  of  many  do- 
mestic animals  during  the  winter  season  are 


and  the  long  dreary  winter's  nigl.t,  can  turn   witli 
pleasure  to  his  b'mhn,  and  tl'.ere  learn  the  w/m  and  (If 

hei-ffirs   of  a   thousand  appearances   and    resuits, 

iliich.  to  the  m're'viaii  of /jvaclice,  steeped  in  igiio- 
ranci-  and  superstition,  are  but  so  many  inscrutab'e 
phiriomcna,  aft'ording  no  anuisement,  exciting  m 
conj  cture,  stiuiuating  to  no  inquiry  ?  How  differ- 
ent_again  must, be  the  character  and  destii;y  of  the 

W^<e»,  reared  and  educated  by  two  sucli  diffMent 
parents.'      The    farmer   of  science    watchi  s    the 

pening  faculties  of  his  child,  "  teaches  the  young 
idea  how  to  shoot,"  and  by  perpetually  gratifying, 
perpetual  y  renews  his  thirst  after  kn<nvledge;  he 
makes  him  the  ornament  cf  society,  and  the  delight 
A  his  (  eclining  years.  But  the  tm-rc  clodhopper,  thi- 
Ciiilemner  of  "hook  lamin,"  tells  his  ill  fated  pro- 
geny,  to    deny   themselves    all    the    comfi  rts    and 

musemer.ts,  that  serve  to  enibellisli  the  drtary  pil 
grimage  of  Immau  life,  to  put  their  trust  in  tlieii 
mules  and  their  rx-n,  and  for  the  rest ;  to  watcli  thi 


ciiaiiges  of  the  moon,  and  the  shiftiT;g  of  tl.e  winds, 
and  the  ri.se  and  fall  of  the  market ;  as  more  import 
ant  than  all  the  pliilcsnphy  that  ever  was  proinnlga- 
ttd,  from  the  days  of  Solomon  and  Confucius  to  the 
ai)d'the  farmer  of  science,  who  ca  the  rainy  day.piestnt  time.— £</«6r  ,3.  Fmnitr 


entitled  to  the  respectful  attention  of  this  so- 
ciety. Of  the  vegetables,  the  cultivation  and 
improvement  of  which,  should  engage  the 
care  of  this  society,  we  should  not  omit  to 
mention  the  different  kinds  of  grasses,  which 
supply  the  rough  food  of  our  domestic  ani- 
mals ;  as  timothy,  blue  grass,  clover,  &c.  &c. 
They  are  produced  with  little  comparative 
laijour,  and  hence  furnish  the  cheapest  food 
of  those  animals,  which  are  consumed  as  the 
toofl  of  man,  or  of  such  as  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed for  their  power  in  agricultural  proces- 
ses, or  as  otherwise  ministering  to  the  ne- 
cessities or  comforts  of  cur  species.  They 
are  objects  of  considerable  importance  among 
the  resources  of  national  wealth  and  com- 
fort, and  as  such  are  recommended  to  yoiu- 
consideration  by  the  committee.  To  sup- 
ply them  in  the  greatest  abundan  e  and  per- 
fection, consistent  with  the  nature  of  our  cli- 
mate, and  character  of  our  soil,  is  a  deside- 
ratum, which  cannot,  for  the  prosperity  of 
our  state,  be  too  early  achieved.  'S^hey  should 
constitute  under  such  circumstances,  the  chief 
ubsistence  of  domestic  animals,  and  spare 
much  of  the  present  product  of  agricultural 
labour,  to  be  exported  to  distant  markets, 
and  given  in  exchange  for  such  articles  as 
this  climate  will  not  produce,  and  which  the 
need  or  comfort  of  our  citizens  may  require 
from  abroad. 

The  cultivation  and  improvement  of  fruit 
trees  and  vines,  claim  a  share  of  the  attention 
of  this  society.  This  duty  seems  to  be  em- 
braced in  the  processes  of  sowing,  engrafting, 
transplanting,  pruning,  inoculation,  and  bud- 
ding ;  together  with  an  investigation  of  the 
causes  which  impair  their  vigour,  or  produce 
their  entire  dissolution,  the  best  methods  of 
preventing  or  removing  the  effects  of  such 
noxious  causes :  and  the  adaptation  of  indi- 
viduals to  particular  soils  and  situations, 
which  may  supply  the  necessary  nourish- 
ment of  each  specific  variety. 

The  committee  recommends  great  atten- 
tion to  impro\ements  in  the  breeds  of  our 
horses,  cows,  mules,  sheep,  hogs,  goats,  and 
farm-yard  poultry — to  the  best  methods  of 
supplying  them  with  food,  and  defending 
them  against  the  weather,  winter  season  and 
other  noxious  agents,  and  the  adaptation  of 
grazing  grounds  or  ranges,  appropriate  to 
their  various  peculiarities  of  character ;  the 
construction  and  preservation  of  barns,  sta- 
bles, cow-houses,  sheep-folds,  hog-styes, 
poultry-houses,  and  buildings  employed  for 
the  preservation  of  fruits  and  culin.try  vege- 
tables, all  merit  your  consideration,  and  are 
essentially  connected  with  the  beneficial  re- 
sults of  every  other  agricidtural  process. 
The  committee  doubt  not,  but  that  dtie  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  these  olijects. 

The  committee  recommends  an  attention 
to  improvements  in  the  fabrication  of  domes- 
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tic  cloths,  and  preparation  of  irticles  of  iood,  committee,  to  select  such  objects  for  exhihi- 
as  of  shirtings,  Virginia  cloth,  linsey,  woollen  tion  from  among  the  vegetable  and  animal 
cloths,  blankets,  carpets,  bagging,  cheese, productions  of  our  state,  the  present  im- 
butter,  &c.  and  all  other  articles  of  necessary  provement  of  which  they  deem  most  import- 
domestic  consumption,  especially  to  the  best  ant — to  fix  upon  the  time  and  place  of  hold- 
processes,  which  arc  employed  in  the  pro-  ing  the  fairs,  to  advertise  the  same  in  the 
duction  ot  malt,  acetous,  vinous,  and  alcoho-  newspapers  of  the  town,  and  on  the  day  of 
lie  liquors.       'I'hese  latter  preparations,  areexhibilion,  to  preside  as  judges  of  the  objects 

not  only  necessary  for  domestic  use,  but  al-[shown,  and  to  assign  the  premiums  to  suchJP*^'^'"^'  V""  ^'"  Please  to  give  it  a  p'lacc  in  your 
ready  form  a  considerable    article  in  the  ex-ias  in  their  opinions,  are  most  perfect.  It  will '^'^"^"^  rvru/.,.-!' 


I'liOM  TI!K  RICHMt'ND  INQUIUKU. 
To  the  Editor 
Lrxington,  Ta    :,elu.  6.  1819. 
Sir, — I  enclos'.-  you  an   -xtract  from  a    etter  writ- 
ten   ly  cne   of  tlie  surveyors   for   tlit- Virginiii  Civil 
Eiigii-.eers,    addressed    to    myself  living    in    1<  ,ck- 
Jiidtje,    If  y^u  tiiioli  it  will  be  acceptalile  to  the 


ports  ot  our  state.     They    should  receive  theialso  be  proper,  to  select  from  among  the  mem- 


niost  diligent  attention  of  this  institution  ;  and 
the  policy,  and  best  method  of  their  produc- 
tion and  preservation,  be  enforced  upon  pub 


bers  of  the  society,  a  few  individuals,  conver 
sant  with  mercantile  transactions.  'i'hese 
should   constitute   a  committee  of  markets. 


lie  observation.  The  introduction  and  cul-land  mercantile  houses.  Their  duty  will  con- 
tivation  ot  exotic  plants  employed  as  food,isist  in  ascertaining  the  prices  current,  in  dif 
or  sought  after  for  their  remedial  qualities,!ferent  parts  of  our  own,  and  in  foreign  coun- 
are  objects  of  value  to  our  state,  and  as  such,jtries — the  sufficiency  and  solvency  of  mer- 
:»re  recommended  to  the  attention  of  this  so-ic;intile  establishments  ;  and  the  best  periods 
cieiy.     Jt  is  confidently  expected  that  the  tea  for  the  ahipmentol  our  own  productions. 

The)-  shouli  likewise  report  to  the  society. 


plant,  would  flourish  in  most  oi  the  middle 
stales  in  America  :  and  there  is  et.ual  reason 
to  believe  that  many  other  vegetables,  by 
proper  culture  and  tare  might  be  made  to 
grow  in  our  state,  which  at  this  time,  are  on- 
y  obtained  by  importation  from  abroad. 

'I'he  cultivation  ol  exot'c  vegetables,  there- 
:ore,  promises  considerable  advantage  to  our 
:ountry  by  extending  the  means  of  our  na- 
:ional  independence  and  by  giving  a  check 
.0  that  constant  drain  of  treasure,  which 
heir  importation  from  Asia  and  other  por 
ions  of  the  world,  has  greatly  contributed  to 
produce,  your  committee  suggests  the  pro 
)riety  of  the  co-operation  of  this  society,  in 
he  task  of  improving  the  state  of  our  public 
.vays  and  market  roads — in  the  improvement 
)f  the  navigation  of  the  water  courses,  which 
low  through  our  states,  and  in  the  construe 
ion  of  such  crafts,  as  are  best  calculated  for 
he  transportation  of  the  raw  products,  or 
nanufactures  of  our  country,  to  the  markets 
.vhere  they  are  most  needed,  and  where 
:onsequenily  they  will  command  the  best 
)rices. 

The  committee  recommends  the  establish 
nent  of  spring  and  fall  fairs,  and  the  distri- 
mtion  of  useful  and  honourable  premiums  to 
he  best  specimens  of  domestic  production, 
vhich  may  be  exhibited  at  them  accompani- 
d  by  an  account  of  the  processes  by  which 
hey  have  been  produced,  if  vegetable,  and 
he  mode  of  feeding  and  preserving  from  the 
veather,  if  animal  specimens 


To  effect  these  different  objects,  thought 
rorthy  of  the  attention  of  this  society,  it  is 
onsidered  that  it  will  be  proper,  to  appoint 
ifferent  committees,  whose  attention  may  be 
evoted  to  specific  objects,  and  who  may  re 
ort  to  the  society  the  result,  of  their  inves- 
igations  or  doings,  at  each  quarterly  meet- 
ig.  "We  would  especially  recommend  a  com- 
littee  of  fairs.     It  should  be  the  duty  of  this 


at  the  quarterly  meetings  the  results  of  their 
mquiries 

A  committee  of  agricultural  books  and  in- 
ventions, is  recommended  to  this  society,  as 
an  important  provision.  It  should  be  the 
duty  of  this  committee  to  lay  before  the  so- 
ciety, from  time  to  time,  thc'eariitsi  inform- 
ation of  agricultural  discoveries — to  furnish 
descriinions  or  models  of  improved  utensils, 
and  to  report  such  publications,  as  in  their 
opinion,  the  interest  of  the  society  requires 
them  to  procure. 

Ihtse    together   with  other    committees, 


Lotili  Fen  I/,  on  .Vnu  Itiver  Augtist  24,  1819. 
I  aimed  lure  tiiis  inirniii!;.  1  hnve  not  Heard 
fro  II  you  since  i  lift  Li  wisljurg,  fiv^  weeks  Hgo ;  I 
wrot"  to  you  since  tlv-ii,  niy  adventures  on  tlve  last 
nute  surveyed  froui  Jackson's  nvtr  tu  K.iii.xwha 
great  talis  The  company  ar  all  well,  ai.d  1  never 
experienced  more  ample  health  and  happiness  than 
this  seitson,  in  the  wiKls  of  Suel  and  Ganiey  You 
!Kiy  ask,  my  friend,  what  is  likely  to  bi  the  result 
f  t  le  official  proceedings  of  li.e  Virginia  Engineers 
in  this  part  of  the  state  >  Whether  the  crntempJa- 
ti  (1  commercial  ci':iimnnic.uion  can  be  s  ftVcted .' 
VVncthera  turnpike  load  can  he  made  fr.-ni  James 
t-  Kanawha  rivers?  And  by  which  route  ?  Whether 
N^  w  liver  can  be  navigated  ?  &c.  &c  You  will 
xcose  my  saying  nothing  ;ibout  those  maUers,  hst 
I  s.  ould  interfere  wi;h  the  business  ot  tiie  Virginia 
Engineers.  Their  i  fficial  rtports  will  soon  be  pub- 
lished, when  we  anticipate  a  full  eiucidatnai  of  the 
whole.  You  recolUct  abnut  20  months  ago,  I  had 
an  (jjiportunity  of  ieeing  New  river,  from  its  mouth 
to  its  first  eniiance  into  Virginia,  where  it  is  about 
the  size  of  James  rivei-  at  the  Blue  Ridge.  It  then 
runs  about  .532  iinli  a  on  Virjfinia  bottom,  to  its  conflu- 
ence with  Ohio  It  is  generally  a  swilt  deep  river, 
and  vvoud  in  my  opinimi,  be  mucheasiernavigated, 
than  either  James  or  Poti  mac  rivers,  down  to  about 
ia  miles  below  themiuth  of  Greenbrier  river,  where 
itcommencts  its  d- scent  through  that  great  chain 
of  mountains,  which  traverses  diis  whole  section  of 
c  untry,  from  the  big  bt  nd  of  Tennessee  river  to  the 
head  of  Alleghaii).    In  this  part  of  Virginia,  it  is 


ich  may  be  indicated  by  the  different  ob-"'"''**'"  L)y  the  name  of  Suel  and  GanU-y  niount.iin; 
jects  ol  the  institution,  your  committee  deemsi^^T'^'  ""'^  sP'^^'''"g>  '' '«  ""t  mountainous,  but  rather 
it  nroner    from  nmp  tr,  ti>r,„  »,.  .>„„„;„.  j^  ""i?'^  .ground  of  three   or  four  miles  ascent  on  the 

:.  u°  .°P  :^'  .  ,  ^""'''  '"  ^PPO'nt  '  a"d  ^as-  side,  and  two  or  three  descent  on  the  west  side, 

and  about  40  miles  acrc.ss.  The  river  runs  through 
this  high  ground,  about  at  right  angles,  by  way  ot  a 
long  gap  <  r  great  gulf  as  it  w^re,  of  about  from  one 
to  200  yards  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  half  a  mile  to  a 
mile  wide  across  the  t(^p,  andfn.m  800  to  1000  per- 


which,  it  might  be  somewhat  premature,  to 
designate  at  this  time.  They  will  be  called 
for  by  the  rising  necessities  of  the  institution, 
and  at  such  times,  their  character  and  duties 


will  be  ascertainable  with  more  certainty,  and  P!'"'^'''r"'ar  feet  deep.    'l"he  sides  principally  consist 
adapted  with  greater  specialty  to  the  particu  "'  '^"'"'■''''rtal  ledges  of  rocks,  one  upon  another,  fre- 


greater  specialty  to  tne  particu 
lar  subjects,  which  may  require  their  atten- 
tion. These  are  the  objects,  which  have  been 


suggested   to  your   committee,  as   meritinffj"""""'""""^" """  ^"''"""'^'''•"■'^''"'""''"^^"''"^"""^s> 
the  chief  attention   of  this  institution,  ^^^^^1^^:^^  l^^X;^:^^^^^^!:^ 


are  doubtless  many,  which  they  have  omit 
ted  to  notice  altogether ;  and  even  those, 
which  they  have  attempted  to  present  for 
your  consideration,  arc  greatly  defective- '|b 
respect  to  the  details  of  their  character.  To 
have  supplied  this  imperfection,  however, 
would  have  demanded  much  more  time  and 
perhaps  talent,  than  has  bet'b  allowed  to  your 
committee.  They  ask  therefore,  that  you 
will  accept  of  this  report  imperfect  as  it  is 
and  that  you  will  discharge  them  from  fur- 
ther attention,  to  the  duties  imposed  by  the 
resolve  of  your  last  meeting. 

J.  PKIE.STI,V,  J 

.1.  .MULIir.UIX,  .' Committee 

.1.  OVliRTON,  S 
July,  1819. 


quently  forming  clilts.  from  ifiO  to  300  feet  high  in  a 
place,  .\long  the  bottom  of  this  great  guif,  and  hem- 
mi  d  in  by  chtTs  upon  all  sides,  the  whole  body  of  Ka- 
nawha,rushes  with  considerable  fallforabcut  40 miles. 


rise  upon  this  high  ground,  run  with  a  moderate  de- 
scent till  within  about  one  mile  of  the  river,  when 
the)'  commence  discending  the  gulf,  by  falls  in  suc- 
cession of  50  to  1,50  feet  at  a  time.  The  chief  of 
this  hishgrouiid  water  is  chalybeate,  subject  to  flow 
oicJim  winter,  and  go  dry  in  summer;  ten  or  twenty 
wet  weather  springs  are  sometimes  found  on  an  acre 
of  ground. 
You  ask  mi  whether  we  are  not  frequently  on 

'Igli  p  nnacles,  whence  we  have  extensive  views  ? 
Uthiuk  I  was  last  Thursday  on  a  certain  point  on 
Oanley  m^  untain,  abont  J 200  feet  above  the  river; 
having  a  view  of  the  river  two  miles  below  and  three 

ibnve;  and  a  prospect  of  three  falls,  similar  to  the 
big  Curshaw  falls  in  Jamvs  river  The  sight  of  such 
a  vast  body  of  water  so  far  br-neath,  tlie  sounds  of 
the  dill  rent  cascades,  intermingling  with  each  other 
and  echoing  against  the  opposite  cHrts,  together  with 
the  beauty  and  serenity  of  the  day,  and  harmony  of 
the  songsters  of  the  grove,  coiistituted  one  of  the 
most  interesting  scenes,  tliat  I  ever  beheid.    You 
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raiM-  til  •  >r  til  M  Ifvel  with  the  horizon — far,  the 
distHiit  iiuuiitains  r  >II,  mie  bc-yond  ai.other.  until  at 
leiigtii  they  isppt-nr  convcrtetl  intucluuds;  not  a  hii- 
m.iM  voice  is  to  be  heard,  nor  a  mark  of  the  'land  ol 
human  industry  to  be  seen.  Al!  is  grandeur — we  1 
calculated  to  eli  vate  the  human  mind  to  a  coitem 
plation  of  the  sublimity  of  nature's  author. 

For  a  few  weeks  past,  my  business  has  principal 
ly  laid  in   a  straight   direction   ac;oss   the   country, 
from  n.'ar  Lewisborg  to  Kanawha  great  falls,  fre 
queotly  crossiog   the   old    Ganley  trace,  by  which 
Lewis  marched  liis  army  to  Point  Pleasant 

My  friend  what  i;reat  revolutions  have  occurrei 
in  N  nth  America  since  the  ye-ir  17? i  1  Frequenily 
on  vi>  wing  places  in  the  wi stern  parts  of  Vir^'"i^ 
pointed  out  as  having  been  the  s-  ats  of  human  car 
nage,  during  the  Indian  wars,  I  pause  tor  a  no  ment 
and  think  of  your  Lther  and  mine.  A  little  wlu.e 
ago,  tiiis  whole  s^  ctinn  of  country  lay  defenceless, 
exp.ised  to  al  the  horrors  of  Mivage  warfare  ;  now 
what  a  consoling  reflection  must  it  be  to  a  Virginiai 
that  the  foe  is  removed  beyond  all  a|iprel\eiision  ot 
dang  r;  aud  those  of  her  distiiguished  sons,  who 
fout;ht  for  us,  are  now  eating  and  drinking  in  peace 
and  plenty  cuiimg  their  liurps  und'  r  the  tree  of  11 
ber-.y,  ami  that  the  theatre  of  war  is  probably  about 
to  b.come  tlie  se  it  of  the  greatest  iniernal  improve 
ment  in  this  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  question  is  probably  in  your  mind,  whether 
Virginia  shouai  proceed  to  make  these  improve- 
m  liis  or  ni  t?  For  iny  part.  1  do  not  p  ss-.ss  infer- 
madoii  upon  the  subject,  sufficient  tojtistdy  the  for- 
raatio.i  of  an  opinion  either  way.  (Kecol  ect  I  di 
not  idvance  any  thing  as  originating  tiom  either  of 
the  Virginia  Civil  Engineers,  or  any  person  else;  it 
is  m-r -ly  my  own  conjecture  )  Unless  we  ran  find 
wealth  and  territory  within  the  limits  of  Virginia,  to 
trade  this  way,  sufficit-nt  to  justily  tite  expense  of 
makin,  the  inipron  menc,  it  might  pmb.ibly  turn 
out  like  the  Indian's  gun  Considerable  trade  is  an 
ticipated  troiii  Ohio,  Indiana,  &c.  This  may  be 
doubted— ist  because  New  Y  -rk  will,  in  a  little 
while,  have  a  water  communication  by  way  of  the 
lakes,  Clear  across  the  heads  of  those  states,  and  we 
are  told,  that  it  would  be  quite  an  easy  matter  to 
form  a  water  communication  between  the  lake  wa 
ter  and  Muskingum -of  the  Oiiin.  If  so,  and  it  Mr. 
Fulton's  remarks  on  the  New  York  canal.  Incorrect. 
New  York  might  probably  be  able  to  convey  a  given 
quantity  of  produce  froip  a  port  in  Europe,  into 
river,  for  less  money  than  we  could,     -d.  And 


28  miles,  lino  .lackson's  lo  (jre.-nbner  iiV'.r,  across 
the  same  mountain  for  the  same,  which  makes 

S1,418,0UU 
Then    suijpose    Greenbrier    river  46 
miles,  and  New  river  174  (up  to  North 
Carolina,)  to  be   improved  on  the   best 
moilern    pla.T    of   sluice    navigation, 
for 176,000 


Ohio 

bee  luse  the  Mississippi  is  becoming  almost  equal  to;'~^",        .,  ,  -     ,  ,  ..   ,  ,.       i 

the  Atlantic,  and  thi   mouth   of  (M.io  nr  Missouri '^-"''- °"  A^'^  >?ad  a_wagou  could  go  with  4  tons  bur 


Total,  Sl.i-'-luuu 
Now  how  much  teritery  would  we  be  certain  of! 
On  James  river,  we  wi.uld  have  a  territory  about 
2oU  onles  long,  in  a  stiaii;ht  line  an-:  aveiage  60 
'nil,  s  wide,  which  would  make  13,800  square  miles  ; 
on  Kanawha  from  North  Carolina  to  bull  mountain 
-5  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Gr-enbrier,  ISO  long 
and  averag.-  80  wide,  14,400  square  miles,  (balan- 
cing the  trade  on  the  lower  parts  ol  Kanawha, 
against  the  expense  of  either  opening  the  river 
t'lrough  Suil  and  (ianiey  mountains  40  miles  or  cn- 
stiucting  a  turnpike  road  from  Greenhrier  river  to 
Kanawha  great  fails  61  or  62  miles)  our  territory 
Would  be  28,200  square  miles.  This  is  a  territorv 
vastly  more  extensive,  than  that  wiiich  supports  ei 
tiler  the  Bridgewater,  or  famous  Languedoc  canals. 
Nay.  it  is  half  as  large  as  all  Ireland,  and  would 
probably  admit  of  as  great  a  proportion  i;f  arabU 
land,  as  either  Ireland  or  Scotland.  We  might  carrt 
the  thing  still  farther,  and  say,  that  a  square  mill 
contains  640  acres — This  suppose  to  be  a  farm,  it 
wouid  be  a  hard  case  if  Virginia  could  not  affbrt 
one  half  of  her  surface  to  be  cultivated,  and  if  so. 
here  would  be  14,100  farms.  A  man  able  to  own 
one  ot  those  f-rms  could,  in  all  probability,  export 
jO  barrels  of  flour,  or  produce  to  that  amount  prr 
an' uin  exclusive  of  some  other  articles  of  produce 
wnich  world  be  70.5,OO0  barrels  — Lay  toll  per  barrel 
25  C'-nts  would  be  S176.250  per  annum.  So  that,  at 
thi^  rate  the  imjirovr-ment  would  pay  for  itself  in  10 
or  11  years. —  But  the  population  and  wealth  of  this 
part  of  Virginia  falls  greatly  short  of  this;  so  that  a 
proporti  naliy  longer  time  would  be  required  My 
reason  for  meiitior.ing  the  communicatioti  being  made 
by  way  of  Greenbrier  river,  instead  of  a  turnpike 
road  to  Kanawha  great  falls,  is  the  great  superiority 
and  facilities  of  wst- r  conveyance,  compared  with 
that  of  land, — In  my  mind,  something  like  the 
pro[)ortion  between  ISA  and  1. — Suppose  for  in 
stance,  that  we  make  a  turnpike  road  ~0  miles  long, 
40  feet  wide,  and  pave  it  with  stone,  I  suppose,  that 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  money,  we  could  make  a 
canal  20  miles  long,  30  feet  wide  and  3  feet  deep 
lOn  this  canal,  a  boat  cculd  go  with  24  tons  burthen, 


So  tiiat  inasmuch  a.s  the  iand  cirriage  .Si'l)  can 
\>f  divided  by  the  water  carria,ge  (^6)— 18  times 
and  the  half  of  §6  remain  on  the  same  principle, 
water  conveyance  is  as  tar  preferable  to  that  of 
land  as  SlSi  are  m  re  than  gi.  If  we  take  back- 
loading  into  consideration,  it  will  mt  alter  the  case  ; 
for  the  boat  can  return  with  as  much  at  one  load  as 
the  wagon  can  at  six — Notwithstanding  tht  great  re- 
sistance that  a  loadeii  boat,  upon  eddy  water  meets 
with  from  friction,  and  being  continually  ascending 
whereas  in  case  if  a  wagon  upon  a  road  it  is 
quite  the  contrary. — For  a  loaded  wagon  upon  a 
ad  meets  with  i,  ss  resistance,  going  at  a  given 
velocity,  than  it  would  going  at  half  that  rate  ;  in  a 
proportion  not  fully  ascertained.  Something  like  1 
to  4.  Now  a  loaded  boat  upon  water,  going  at  a 
given  rate,  meets  with  four  times  the  resistance,  or 
svould  require  four  times  the  tt.ice  to  propel  it — 
that  It  W'uld  miing  with  halt  the  velocity.  And 
lot  tak-ing  into  consideration  the  merchants,  being 
letained  eight  days  longer  for  his  produce,  and  pay- 
inn  'ig'it  da>s  longer  storage. 

My  friend  this  would  be  a  great  work  for  Virgi- 
nia to  undertak  ,  and  probably  difficult  for  238  Vir- 
ginians of  dissimilar  miids  to  come  to  a  conclusion 
ipon  It  is  one  ot  the  most  important  question  ever 
leliberateil  upon  in  our  legislative  hall.  If  we  only 
possessed  entc  rprise,  we  w-  uld  be  certainly  able  to 
do  it,  and  it  is  probable,  that  the  U.  States  would 
is  freely  assist  in  this  case,  as  that  of  the  National 
turnpike 

But  as  to  the  propriety,   time,    and  manner  of  ef- 
ecting  this  ^reat  work — I  anticipate  something  froi 
the  Virginia  legislature,   this  session,  worthy  of  hi 
lame  in  the  Union  and  in  the  w<irld. 

It  ajjpears  upon  the  one  hand,  that  we  should  pro 
ceed  to  make  this  improvement  gradually,  as  we  in- 


then.  Now  I  could  hire  a  boat  for  as  little  money 
as  I  could  get  a  wagon  and  harness — I  could  hire  ; 
man  to  steer  the  boat,  dispose  of  the  produce,  ^cc. 


Per  day  for 

And  board  him  for  .... 

A  boy  of  12  years  old  to  drive  the  horse  for 
Aiid  board  tiim  for         -        -        -      '  - 


.\nd  say  pay  toll 


may  in  practss  of  time  btcome  a  market  afmosl 
equ.il  to  any  Atlantic  port.  Trade  miglit  be  ex- 
pected from  the  bead  of  New  river  But  North 
Carolina  proposes  a  comraanication  from  the  head  of 
Nev  river,  to  that  of  Roanoke.  However,  1  doubt 
whether  a  farmer  living  on  the  head  of  New  river 

could  not  put  a  ton  of  produce  on  board  of  a  ship  oiii,*   v„„„„  ^„  „, ,  ,,,„  .    „.  r„_ 

the  Atlantic  Ocean,  safer.and  cheaper  by  way  of  the*^  h"'f/°  i^^l-^^^^  '^"^t  ^°' 

Greenbrierr-.hte,  tha.i.that  of  U>,anoke.    So  great  •^"" '"'^  ""^  ""' 

are  the  difScuUies  to^  enciunterid  in  that  livcr 

and  the  Albtoiirle  Sound.    Sr>me  havi  thought ,that 

by  way  of  Clinch,  and  nine  Stoi.e  rivers,  we  m;ight 

draw  product  from  the  south   western  parts  of  tliis 

state,  and  the  buftier  of    remiesste,  which   would 

have  traversed  the  vast  rounds  of  the  Mississipj)! 

But  the  South  Carolinians  talk  of  taking  the  produce 

of  this  section  r.f  the  cf;untry,   to  their  market,  by  We  would  hire  a  driver  for 

means  of  the  Yadkin  and  French  broad  rivers.     So '^'^^'"d  h""  *" 

that  our  territory  wotild  be  limited  to  the  country  crtrlHire  six  horses  at  50  cents  per  head 

James  and  Kanawha  rivers,  unjess  sources  of  assis 

tance  unseen  by  me,  might  originate  elsewhere. 

How  much  would  this  improvement  cost  ?  I  sup- 
pnsf  if  New-York  could  make  250  rr.ili-s  of  her  ca- 
nal 40  fei-t  wide  and  4  feet  deep,  for  Sl,25o,000,  we 
could  make  our  2j0  miles  of  James  river  canal.  So 
ftet  wide  and  3  feet  deep,  for  the  same  money,  (we 
having  twice  as  much  lockage  to  make  as  they  ) 
Aud  if  the  United  St.ttf  s  could  make  28  miles  of  thi 
National  turnpike  for  Sl-CSjOOO,  we  could  make  our 


lal 

i 


crease  in  wealth  and  population — on  the  other  hand,% 
it  seems  we  should  do  it  with  all  rapidity,  lest  the  i 
CarohniaiiS  effect  the  improvements  spoken  of,   or 
N  York  finish  her  canal. 

I  am  but  a  youth  of  neither  information  nor  ex- 
perience in  those  matters — you  possess  both  ex- 
tensively You  ask  me  for  uiy  opinion,  1  am  not 
able  at  this  time  to  give  it,  I  solicit  information 
and  I  expect  to  be  in  Lewisburgh  about  the  30th  of 
August. 

Very  respectfully  yours,  &;c. 

HUGH  P.  TAYLOR; 


1,00 
50 

1,00 
50 

1,00 


Total    6,00 

is  man,  boy,  and  horse,  would  convey  the  boat 

ana  24  tons  this  20  miles  of  canal  in  one  day,  whicii 

would  Cost  me  86. 

Now  for  the  road  per  day. 

S  100 

loo 
3,00 
6,00 


Feed  them  for  1,00 


Total  11.00 
This  tpam  could  convey  4  tons  this  20  miles  in 
one  day — which  would  cost  me  11 :  he  would  require 
six  days  going  and  half  a  day  each  trip  to  return, 
which  would  be  9  davs  at  S'l  pt^l"  day  S^^-  Then 
say  12  tollages  at  1,00        ,      ■ .        .        .  12 


From  Bordlej^s  Hjishandry, 
,  DIE  r  IN  RURAL  ECONOMY. 

Count  Romford  has  made  many  experiments  on 
diet;  and  has  written  a  book  recommending  the 
best  choice  for  labourers.  His  book  is  not  now  in  my 
possession  ;  but  as  doctor  Lettsom  has  since  pub- 
lished on  the  same  subject,  I  give  below  a  number 
of  messes  selected  from  his  book  of  "  Hints  design- 
ed to  promote  Beneficer.ee,  Temperance,  and  Medi- 
cal Science  ;"  published  in  1797. 

Dr.  Lettsom  obierves,  in  general,  that  pies  are 
more  advantageous  titan  roasting  or  boiling.  This 
1.00  he  illustrates.  Of  mutton,  64  ounces  in  a  pye,  made 
— ~  with  24  ounces  of  wheat  flour,  and  eaten  with  8  1-4' 
ounces  of  bread,  in  all  96  1-4  ounces,  tlined  8  per- 
sons fully  ;  whilst  60  our.ccs  of  mutton  roasted,  and 
eaten  witli  S3  ounces  of  bread,  in  al!  93  ounces, 
dined  only  5  of  the  same  persons. 

1.  Mifk  pottage,  (thickened  milk)  ho  says,  is  more 
salutaiy  than  tea,  and  bread,  and  butter  ;  and  made  ' 
thus,  IS  preferable  to  milk  a'oiie  ;  equal  quantities  of  i 
milk  and  water  are  boiled  up  with  a  little  oatmeal, 
which  breaks  the  vicidity  of  the  milk,  and  probably 
is  easier  digested  than  milk  alone.  Oatmeal  is  a 
warmer  roiirishment  than  wheat  flour,  and  agrees 
with  weak  stomachs. 

Of  boiling  p-tatnes,  he  says,  in  Ireland  and  Lan-  ^ 
cashire  potatoes  are  boiled   to  great  perlection,  and 
then  are  used  instead  of  bread.    The  potato.s  being    , 
good,  are  to  be  neatly  ail  of  the  some  mzs.    The  large    j 
and  small  to  be  boiled  separately.    Wash  them  clean, 
Total  111  without  paring  or  scraping.    Put  tUem  in  a  pot  with 
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Stir  trequently.  and  boil  emiuj;!!.  Bones  i>  beef  added 
WMiild  increase  the  soup  in  richness  or  quantity. 

MILLS. 

Estimate  in  mills.f  Slbs  coarse  beef  at  60  mills    300 
Bones,  lo  enrich  it  5u 

Fotatots  24'\bi,.  or  1-3  bush.    20 
Onions,  a  bunch  60 

Pepper  and  salt  60 

49  0 
It  gives  10  quarts  of  soup,  meat  and  potatoes ;  am 
dines  10  nun  at  nearly  3  cents.  A  red  Uerrinj;  is 
said  to  be  a  gimd  substituti  for  onions,  pepper,  and 
salt;  but  red  peppi  r    i,ay  be  added. ± 

U    Biirleii  Broth — C.ilquhoun. 

It  admits  of  a  mi.\ture  of  almost  every  kind  of  gar 
A:  n  Vegetable,  and  is  never  out  of  season.  Onions  or 
leeks  <ind  pdisley  are  always  a  part  of  the  ingn  di- 
Liitb;  bi  sides  which,  cabbage  or  j^recns,  turnips,  car 
nils  and  p-as  may  be  add  d.  A  teacup  of  barle) 
suffices  for  a  large  family.  Pearl  barley  is  dearer, 
Vi  t  not  so  goud  as  the  common  /wskerl  or  Scotch  drtss'. d 
barUy.  Water,  4  quarts  beet  4  pounds,  with  bones, 
barley,  4  ounces.  Count  Rumford  says  barley-mea. 
is  better  than  whole  iwrley,  for  thickening  broth,  and 
making  it  more  nourishing)  Stew  all  together  two 
hours.  Then  add  the  hrrljs  cut  small,  and  salt.  I'ht 
wlu)ie  then  Imiis  till  tender,  bkim  ofl  the  fat  or  iini 
as  you  lik.  it.     Onions  or  leeks  must  not  be  omitted 

111  A  plain  g(M)d  food,  with  very  little  meat,  and 
as  wholes  me  as  can  be  obtained  from  wheator  barley 
C'lquhoun, 

Cm  half  a  pound  of  beef  mutton,  or  pork,  into  smal 
piects;  ad(i  half  a  pint  of  peas,  3  sliced  turnips,  and 
J  potatoes,  cut  very  sraa  I  ;  an  onion  or  two  or  leeks. 
Put  to  tht  m  7  pints  of  wtter,  and  boil  the  whole  gen 
tly,  over  a  stow  fire  for  2  1-2  hours.  Thicken  wit! 
a  quarter  pound  of  ground  rice,  and  one-eighth  pounf 
of  nat-meal,  (or  1  ■lib.  of  oatmeal  or  bai  iey-nital 
without  rice.)  Boil  1-4  hour  after  the  thickening  i! 
put  in,  stirring  it  all  the  time.  Then  season  wit;  salt 
and  pepper,  or  ground  ginger.  As  only  a  pint  will  bi 
lost  in  boiling,  it  it  a  m  al  tor  four  persons,  and  wil 
c.nst  2  cents  each  pi  rson. 

IV.  Cut  into  Very  small  bits,  2  pounds  of  beef, 
mutton,  or  pork,  out  of  the  tub,  or  hung  beef,  fresh- 
ened in  wat  -r  ;  and  put  them  in  a  pot  with  6  quarts 
water.  Boil  slow  near  three  hours,  or  i  ather  stev/ 
till  tender.  .\dd  1  41b  carrots  or  parsnips,  and  l-21b. 
turnips,  all  sliced  small,  hometir.i  s  ii!Ste;;d  of  them 
a  Jew  potatoes  sliced  ;  a^LO  add  some  gret  ns,  Cabbage, 
C';llery,  spinach,  parsley,  and  two  ounces  onions  or 
le.  ks.  '1  liichen  with  a  pint  of  oat-i:ieal,  (or  a  quart, 
to  make  it  very  thick.)  Boil  all  well  togeth-r,  ami 
season  with  prpper,  or  ground  ginger  and  salt.  Ii 
will  serve  a  family  of  six,  for  a  day.  Or  it  may  b( 
thick,-ned  with  any  kind  of  meal,  or  barley,  beans 
j)t  .s,  or  rice. 

V.  Take  41bs.  beef,  onions  3-41bs  turnips  Slbs., 
rice  1  l-2lbs,  parsley,  savory,  thyme,  of  each  a  large 
haniUui,  pi  pper  and  salt;  water  17  quarts.  Cut  the 
[>ci  ii  to  oi:ces,  md  after  Uiiiing  itscne  tiiiie, mince 
it  small.  The  tiirriips  and  onions  io^used,  and  sweet 
herbs  may  be  mincrd  before  they  go  to  the  pot.  Boil 
i  le  \v\iiAe  sreiitlii  together  about  three  hours  on  a  slow 
tire.  Scarcely  two  quarts  will,,  he  wasted  in  boiling. 
The  rest  will  servV  la  pefsons  for  one  meal.  (^Wt2 
ctnis  each.  f     *  ^ 

Vv'i'ere  fuel  is  scarce,  the  inaterials  in  the  three 
above  rect  ipts  ma)  be  stewed  in  a  put,  all  night  in  an 

t  Small  dealings  are  convenient  y  charged  in  mills, 
or  in  cents  ainl  mills.  Ten  mills  make  a  cent,  100 
cents,  or  10  dimes  a  dollar. 

X  An  English  gentleman  assures  me,  he  often  ate 
of  a  plain  p  ittage  or  soup  in  Switzerland,  which  wf.is 
very  agrieable  to  him,  and  that  havingit  made  at  his 
father's,  on  his  r-turn  to  Eng  and,  the  family  likei' 
it  so  well,  that  they<itten  had  it,  though  so  p'ain  ann 
simple,  as  to  be  made  only  of  imuuoea  skimied,  boileil, 
iiiuslifil  nj>  and  then  steweil  -.oilh  sotiK  butter  and  euli,  wilh- 
)tit  any  p't-herbs  or  spice;  and  yet  these  were  opu- 
lent p -opl  ■  used  to  good  living.  It  is  a  good  substi- 
tute for  pea  soup,  and  made  of  the  same  consistence 


oven,  and  will  next  day  require  but  a  (piai  ter  oi  an 
hour  lx)iling. 

VI.  Bake  in  an  earthen  pot,  a  shank  of  beef  in  six 
ipiaits  of  water,  with  a  pint  of  peas,  a  leek,  and  four 
iir  five  turnijis  sliced. 

Extracts  from  a  Compevdioufi  Diction- 
ary of  the  Veterinary  Art. 

[Contained  from  No.  26 — p.  2u5. 
BLADDh.R,  JnJlummaiioH  oj'  the.  1  his  disease  does 
not  otten  occur  to  horst  s  or  cattle  ;  and  when  it  does 
most  commonly  depends  either  on  intinimation  hav- 
ing spread  to  it  from  the  bowels  or  other  internal 
parts,  or  from  the  too  tree  use  of  strong  diuretics, 
winch  causes  a  defective  secretion  of  mucous  sub- 
tance,  by  which  the  internal  surface  of  the  bladder 
is  defended  from  the  acrimony  of  the  urnie.  The 
bladder  being  thus  unprotected,  and  at  the  same  time 
extremely  irritable,  every  drop  ot  urine  that  passes 
intoit  isin.mtdiaiely  expelled  with  a  violent  and  pain- 
lul  ttfi-rt,  and  the  animal  is  almost  constantly  endea- 
vouring to  stale,  voii  ing  only  a  few  drnjjs  at  a  time, 
riiis  appearance  hahSometimtskd  to  the  conclusion, 
that  th.  re  is  a  stoppage  in  the  neck  oi  the  bladder 
or  in  the  urinary  passage,  and  the  bladder  is  full  of 
urine  ;  it  will  be  found,  however,  on  passing  the 
hand  up  th.-  fundament,  that  the  bladd.  r  is  quite 
empty.  There  is  no  oifRculty  in  ascertaining  this 
point;  for  when  it  is  full,  it  may  be  very  distinctly 
felt  through  the  gut,  and  tortus  a  considerable  obsta- 
cle to  the  passage  ot  the  hand.  Thi  tV  quent  staling 
therefore,  is  caused  by  extren.e  irritability  of  the 
b  adder,  in  c-  nsequence  of  its  inflamed  state  The 
above  symptoms  I  have  observed  to  take  place  also 
in  inflammation  of  the  kidneys;  but  hi  re,  in  addition 
to  the  frequent  and  paintui  staling,  there  was  a  re- 
markabli  st  fliiorsof  the  hind  legs,  when  both  kidneys 
were  inHamed  ;  but  when  the  iniiammation  was  con- 
lined  to  (!nc,  or  much  more  in  one  than  in  the  other, 
die  stiffness  was  most  observable  on  that  side.  (See 
Kidneijs.)  Bleeding  is  the  first  remedy  to  be  employ- 
ed ;  and,  if  the  pulse  is  very  quick,  the  inner  surlace 
of  the  eye  lid  red,  and  the  breathing  disturbed,  not 
ii  ss  than  five  or  six  quarts  should  be  taken,  provi- 
ded the  animal  does  not  faint  before  this  quantity  is 
lost.  Unless  the  bowels  are  in  an  open  state,  a  i)int  of 
castor  oil  should  be  given,  and  any  hard  excrement 
there  may  be  in  the  lower  gut  removed  by  means  of 
glysters.  Should  there  be  any  suspicion  of  the  kidneys 
being  at  the  same  time  affected,  it  wil!  be  proper  to 
rub  the  loins  v/ell  with  the  following  mixture  : 
Fiour  of  mustard,  two  ounces. 
V\  ater  enough  to  make  it  of  the  consistence  of  cream. 
Alter  this,  let  a  fresh  sheep's  skin  be  throv/n  over 
the  loins,  the  Hesh  side  next  the  skin.  If  the  symp- 
toms do  not  ab  ite,  the  an.xlyne  glyster  is  to  be  thrown 
up,  and  the  following  ball  given  once  in  six  hours: 

Camphor,  one  dram  and  a  half. 

Opium,  half  a  dram. 

Linseed  meal  and  treacle  enough  to  form  a  ball. 
The  horse  should  be  allowed  or  made  to  drhik  free- 
ly cf  linseed  infusion,  or  a  solution  of  gum.  When 
relief  is  not  obtained,  the  pulse  continuing  quick,  and 
the  membrane  of  the  eye  red,  and  particula-  ly  if  the 
h'ood  first  drawn  is  found  to  have  buff  on  the  surface 
i!ie  operation  must  be  repeated  ;  though  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  disease  will  then  have  become  highly 
dangerous  ;  still  it  is  the  only  chance  that  remains 
of  s.ning  the  animal  s  life.  Horses  ai e  (ilien  afTected 
with  iriitability  of  the  bladdt  r,  which  causes  them  to 
stale  much  oftener  than  u.sual,  hut  m  t  with  any  pain, 
or  in  that  very  small  quantity  we  have  above  des- 
cribed ;  and  b  sides  they  feed  well  and  are  free  from 
frver.  1  am  inclined  to  btiieve,  that  this  state  of  the 
bladder  is  sometimes  induced  by  the  pernicious  prac- 
tice of  giving  strong  diuretic-,  upon  every  trivial  oc- 
ca  n  n.  The  best  remedy  for  this  is  the  infusion  of 
linseed  ,  or  if  this  does  not  remove  it,  give  the  foUcw- 
ng  ball : 

Camphor,  one  dram  and  a  half. 

Opium,  half  a  dram. 

Nitre,  six  drams. 


c«/(/ water;  not  so  much  as  to  cover  them,  because 
they  will  add  t<.  the  wat.r  from  ttieir  own  juices.  It 
large  as  soon  as  the  boiling  begins,  throw  in  some  cohl 
water,  and  occasi.  naily  r  p  at  it,  till  they  are  boil- 
ed thr.iu;h  to  the  cintre;  they  will  otherwise  cr.ick 
and  bur-,t  on  the  out>ide,  whilst  the  inside  will  not 
Vk  boiled  enough.  Whilst  boiling,  add  a  little  salt 
The  sloiver  they  are  cookt  d  the  better.  I'our  off  the 
water,  and  place  tin  m  again  over  the  fire,  for  eva- 
porating their  moiNture,  that  they  may  Ixcomc  dry 
and  m-aly  Serve  up  with  the  skins  on.  Steaming 
them  IS  veiy  inf  rior  to  boiling  or  stewing  in  water, 
as  above 

4.  Potato  Pudding-. — Lettsom. 
12  ounces  of  potatoes,  boiled,  skinned,  and  mashed 
1    do.     suet. 

1    do.    milk    that  is,  2  spoonsful. 
1     do.     cluese. 

Mix  all  tigether  with  boiling  water  to  a  due  con- 
sistence.    Bake  it.     Ins-tead  of  cheese  there  may  be 
an  ounce  of  red  herring  p.  unded  fine  in  a  mortar. 
4    Potato  Bread — Parmentier. 

Crush  and  bruise  potno  s  well,  tosjether  with 
prepared  leaven,  (or  y  st)  and  the  whole  tlour  de- 
signed ;  So  that  half  be  fiour,  and  half  potatoes 
Knt  ad  all  up  viith  w..riii  water  added.  When  the 
dough  is  en. .ugh  prepar  d,  place  it  in  the  oven  1.  ss 
heated  tliaii  usual  nor  snut  it  up  so  soon  as  is  com- 
mon, but  leave  it  longer  in  the  oven.  Without  thest 
precautions,  the  crust  will  bs  hard  and  short,  while 
the  inside  will  have  to  .  much  moisture,  and  not  bi 
soaked  When  potatoes  are  t.i  b?  mixed  with 
dough  of  fl.JU',  they  are  to  be  made  into  a  glutinous 
paste,  for  giving  tenacity  to  the  flour  of  grain.  A 
.small  portion  of  ground  rice  answers,  and  makes  it 
cat  shorter 

5.  Poti'.to  bread,  in  England  A  skillet  of  potatoes 
%yitli  cold  water  is  hung  at  some  distance  over  the 
fire,  th.it  the  wa  er  flnay  not  bod -M  the  potatoes  be- 
come so/i  Then  skin,  mash,  and  mix  them  v/ith 
their  weight  of  wht.it  flour,  and  also  viilh  the  yest, 
salt,  and  warm  v/.ner  wanted  Kn-ad  all  together. 
Lay  the  m.iss  a  litth-  while  before  a  fire  to  rise  ;  then 
b.ik-.Mn  are;«  ha;  oven,  (Parmentier  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  is  directly  contrary  )  Fiour  of  rice  or 
barley  may  be  used  instead  oi  that  from  wheat. 

G.  Another  E  g'ish  mod.- says;  after  lon,^  boiling, 
peel,  select  the  most  mealy,  and  bruise  the  potatoes. 
To  take  oft  any  bitti.ri.es5  of  the  yest,  a  Kt,!e  bran, 
milk,  and  salt  are  added  ;  and  after  standing  en  hour, 
these  are  run  through  a  hair  sieve. 

T.  Another  mode  is  given  by  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
Iwe.  It  directs,  to  Eelect  the  most  mealy  son,  and 
boil  and  skin  them.  Break  <".nd  st.  ain  12  lbs.  pota- 
toes through  a  very  coanse  siwe  of  hair,  cr  a  very 
ttiie  one  of  wire,  so  as  to  reduce  the  pulp  as  near  as 
possible  to  a  flour.  Mix  tnis  well  with  20  lbL=.  of 
•whealen  tlour.  Make  and  set  the  dough  of  this  mix- 
ture exactly  as  if  the  whole  were  v/he;;t  fiour.  This 
.quantity  makes  9  Inaves  of  5  lbs.  each,  in  dough ;  or 
when  baked  about  two  hours,  42  lbs.  of  excellent 
tJj'ead. 

_  Doctor  Foih-r^U  says,if  potato  bread  is  cut  before 
It  is  a  day  old,  it  will  not  appear  enough  t>aked  ;  be 
cau.se  of  the  potato  moisteic  (Parm  ntier's  mode 
as  above  cures  this  by  baling  slowly  )  He  adds 
never  slice  potatoes  with  a  knife,  raw  or  boiled,  bnt 
break  and  masu  with  the  hand  or  a  spoon,  otherwise 
they  -will  not  be  soft. 

Doctor  Ltttanm  next  proceeds  to  give  the  best  soups; 
according  to  Mr.  .(ustice  Colquyiov-^.* 

1.  Potato  .S''/7-/j— Colqijlmun. 

'  Slew  S  pounds  coarsest  parts  of  beef  or  mutton,  in 

10  quarts  of  water  till  haljf  djne.    Add  a  quantify  ot 

potatoes  skinned,  and  some  onions,  pepper  and  salt 

*  Some  of  the  recipts  say  hoi/,  others  stt^-.p.  others 
again,  boil  on-r  a  Hlatt'fire  Page  342  says,  "  nevi-r  l^oil 
eoiipn  brisU^ ;  but  leave  them  long,  long  over  the  lire, 
»iiiwierinff  rather  than  boilin,;."  Doct<ir  ./>//;;jsoh  says, 
"  It  is  material  that  soups  be  cooked  in  close  stew 
pans  or  vessels  that  will  scarcely  admit  of  any  eva- 
poration." 
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flour  aiul  syrup  enough  to  form  a  ball. 
Bladdek,  JyiJlatnmatio7i  oJ its  neck:  Mr.  Blaine  has 
informed  us  ihat  "  sometimes  the  neck  of  the  bladdti 
takes  an  inflanmi;ition  alone,  and  that  it  is  said  to 
occur  more  frequintly  to  horses  than  marts.  It  is  to 
be  distinguished  horn  infianr.nation  of  the  kidneys 
because  in  passing  the  hand  np  the  rectum,  the  blad- 
der will  be  found  disCtnded:  this  will  also  distinguish 
it  from  inflammation  of  the  body  of  the  Wtiddei-.  fhe 
making  a  little  water  frequently  will  not  distinguish 
this  from  the  two  foregoing  complaints;  for  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  n^ck  of  the  bladder,  thei  e  is  frequently 
a  small  quantity  of  urine  coming  away  at  different 
times,  for  after  the  bladder  becomes  distended,  there 
are  by  the  force  of  the  distension,  a  few  drops  forced 
out  now  and  then.  Bui  in  this  complaint,  the  staling 
will  not  take  place  till  the  bladder  is  distended  fully; 
■whereas  in.  the  former  complaints,  it  will  come  on  at 
the  very  first."  Mr.  Blaine  recommends  bleeding, 
laxative  medicint.s  and  stimulating  the  parts  exter- 
nally. "  If  the  inflammation  does  not  subside,  so  as 
to  permit  tlie  urine  to  jjass,  it  must  be  drawn  off  by 
artificial  means,  or  the  bladder  may  burst,  or  the  ir- 
ritation will  kill,  or  gangrene  will  come  on.  In  a 
mare,  from  the  uretl.i-a  being  'arge,  a  catheter  may 
be  easily  passed  ii]),  and  the  water  draWn  ott :  but  in 
the  horse,  to  effect  this,  an  opening  must  be  made 
from  the  perineum  ;  but  neither  ot  th  se  should  be 
used  till  the  t  ffort  of  passing  the  hand  up  the  rectum 
and  pressing  on  the  bladder  has  been  tried,  which 
will  often  pr  mote  the  expulsion.'  In  cases  of  dis 
tended  liladder  from  retention  of  urine,  there  would 
be  danger  I  Cfnceiie  in  pressing  on  the  bladd.-r  a; 
Mr  Blaine  descrilx;s  ;  in  a  mare  there  would  be  nei 
ther  danger  nor  difficulty  in  drawing  off  the  urine  by 
means  ct  a  catheter;  and  in  a  horse,  after  bleeding 
and  other  remedies  had  failed,  an  incision  may  b' 
made  with  s  fety  in  tlie  periri;eum,  and  a  catheter 
passed  thenc  ■  into  the  blavler,  without  the  painful 
and  dangtTiius  expedient  of  pressing  on  it.  See  Urine 
retention  aiul  Stf/i/iression  of,  ^ 

Bleeding,  Blood  letting  or  Venesection. 
The  most  important  op.  ration  in  farriery,  not  how- 
ever on  account  of  its  difficulty  or  any  particular  skil 
■which  it  requires,  but  because  it  is  by  far  the  most 
efficacious  remedy  in  many  danger  us  diseases,  h 
■^vhich  horses  and  cattle  are  liable.  It  may  be  per- 
formed either  with  a  lancet  or  a  Beam;  m  skiltu 
hands,  and  particularly  when  horses  are  shy  and 
afraid  of  the  bloodshed,  the  former  instrument  is  cer- 
tainly the  best ;  but  in  general  the  fleam  perhajis  is 
preferable,  as  it  requires  but  little  dexterity,  and  b\ 
keeping  instruments  of  two  or  three  different  sizes, 
we  may  command, either  a  large  or  a  small  orifice. 

Some  fari-iers  tie  a  cord  round  the  neck,  in  order 
to  raise  the  vein,  that  they  may  strike  it  with  more 
certainty.  This,  thougii  a  clumsy  method,  and  rare 
ly  necessary,  does  not  appear  to  me  so  highly  dan- 
gerous, as  i\Ir.  Clark  has  described  it.  Whencvt  i 
it  is  found  necessary  however,  as  in  mad  staggers, 
the  cord  should  not  be  applied,  until  the  vein  has. 
been  opened.  Th3  vessel  for  receiving  the  blood 
should  be  so  marked  on  the  inside,  that  the  qnan 
tity  of  blood  in  it  may  be  readily  seen.  The  jug-alai 
or  neck  vein  is  more  easily  opened  than  any  other 
and  on  this  account  is  generally  chosen.  Many  far 
riers,  however,  prefer  other  veins  in  particular  ca- 
ses ;  in  injuries  of  the  shoulder,  for  example,  thev 
opsn  the  plate  vein ;  and  ■when  the  kidneys  are  sup- 
posed to  bs  affected,  the  large  vein  on  the  inside  of 
the  thigh  is  considered  the  best.  But  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  just  ground  for  this  preference :  and 
it  is  generally  admitted,  1  believe,  by  veterinarians 
of  the  present  day,  that  in  all  cases,  v;here  genera 
bleeding  is  required,  the  neck  vein  is  the  most  con 
venient,  as  any  quantity  of  blood  may  be  drawn  from 
it  with  greater  certainty,  and  mucii  less  difficulty, 
than  from  any  other.  The  diseases  in  which  bleed- 
ing is  useful  v;i;i  be  described  elsewhere.  (See  /n- 
fammation.  Fester,  cCC.)  It  is  sometimes  employed 
also  as  a  preventive :  a.s  in  horses  that  are  taken 
from  grass  into  the  stable,  or  from  a  state  of  poverty 
into  good  keep;  in  such  cases  however,  it  rn-iy  ge- 


nerally be  dispensed  with,  if  the  change  of  situation 
and  diet  be  brought  about  gradually,  and  the  horse 
properly  exercised  (See  Conililion,  Feeding,  and  K 
ercise-? )  It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  this 
precaution  is  not  attended  to :  and  then  if  the  horse 
should  appear  dull  and  indifterent  about  liis  food,  and 
particularly  if  the  membrane  of  the  eyelid  should 
appear  rtd,  he  ought  to  be  bled  freely  ;  aod  if  in  any 
degree  costive,  a  dose  of  laxative  medicine  should  be 
given.  The  practice  of  bleeding  horses  indiscrim.i 
nately  at  certain  periods  is  improper ;  but  it  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  such  periodical  evacua- 
tions, they  often  suffer  from  its  omission. — It  may 
not  be  supertluons  to  notice  one  case,  which  came 
under  my  immediate  observation,  in  which  deeding 
proved  tatal.  A  horse  was  brought  to  be  b'.  ^.',  mere 
ly  because  hi  had  been  used  to  it  at  th:>t  ?'^  'son  of 
the  year;  1  did  not  examine  him  minu'.ily  ;  ;.:^d  as 
the  gn  om  staled  that  tiierc  was  nothini.;,  araiss  with 
liini,  I  directed  a  mixlerate  quantity  of  blood  to  be 
drav«ii — about  five  pints  were  taken  off:  ^iid  while 
the  operator  was  pinning  up  the  orifice,  the  horse 
fell.  He  appeared  to  sulicr  much  pain,  and  liad 
coiLsiderahle  difficulty  in  breathing.  In  this  state  h 
remained  abou;  twelve  hours,  and  then  ijied-  O 
examining  the  btdy,  a  r<u  coloured  iluid  was  found 
both  in  the  abdomen  and  thorax,  but  not  in  any  con- 
siderable quantity;  tlie  lungs  were  in  many  parts  of 
a  dark  red  colour  through  ;ut ;  and  in  the  pericardi 
um,  or  he-art  bag,  there  was  rather  more  than  a 
quart  of  red-coloured  fluid;  from  tin  se  appearances 
it  is  probable,  that  the  loss  of  a  moderaie  quantity  of 
blond,  caused  a  fatal  interruption  to  the  functions  of 
the  heart. 

When  a  horse  has  been  bruised  considerably  by  a 
t.dl.  kick,  or  otherwise,  it  is  proper  to  bleed  rath^  r 

reely,  and  keep  him  on  a  cooling  diet.  I  am  inclin 
ed  to  believe  afso,  tiiat  it  a  horse  has  been  over-rid 
di  n,  as  sonn  times  happens  in  a  severe  chase — Copi 
ous  bleeding,  if  immediately  employed,  is  the  must 
likely  means  of  relieving  him.  I  '.\Ave  been  led  to 
this  opinion  from  having  examined  tv/n  horses  that 
died  from  this  cause.  One  ot  them,  an  impetunu; 
irritable  horse,  died  about  two  hours  after  he  came 

nto  the  stable :  the  other  survived  ab^ut  thirty 
hours.  In  both  the  lungs  and  right  side  of  the  heart 
were  turgid  with  blond;  in  the  latter  the  kidneys 
were  highly  inflamed,  as  well  as  the  lungs  and  right 
side  of  the  heart ;  but  the  bladder  was  sound  and 
empty.  The  most  conspicuous  symptom  however  in 
this  case,  was  a  painful  and  almost  constant  effort 
to  stale,  without  being  able  to  void  more  than  a  few 
drops.  The  first  had  a  small  quantity  of  blood  drav 
and  was  drenched  with  cordials:  the  latter  als!  was 
bled,  and  pretty  freely ;  but  not  till  inflammation  had 
made  considerable  progress. 

(To  4e  cotitinued.) 


TROM  THE  NATIONAL  ADVOCATE. 

Intcxestittg  to  EiTnLvigYa\V.s, 

JVJio  understand  the  ailturc  of  the  grafie  and 
making  witie. 
The  state  of  North  Carolina,  Ea-^t  Tennessee,  an<i 
theui>per  regions  of  Alabama,  are  adniiiabi}  adap 
ed  to  the  growth  of  the  vine,  i  his  is  not  mere  opin 
ion — the  fact  lias  been  amply  proved.  M.my  far- 
mers near  Fayettevilie,  inUrlii  Carolina,  have  for 
years  past,  drank  excellent  wine,  of  fheir  own  ma- 
king, from  the  nauve  grape  of  the  country.  C^t  n- 
tlemen  who  have  bought  large  quantities  from  thest 
farmi  rs  when  neWj  at  the  moderate  price  of  one 
dollar  per  gallon,  a-fiirm,  that  when  it  acquires  age. 
it  is  equal  to  the  fi:iest  sheny.  It  c.nntinnes  to  in 
proVe  for  more  than  ten  years,  and  has  an  excellent 
body.  V\''ine  is  made  along  Cape  Fear  ULver,  trim- 
Fayettevilie,  tn  the  sea,  a  distance  of  near  70  milts. 
and  the  farmers  use  it  as  treelv  as  cider  is  used  ii 
N.  England.  A  few  of  them  cullivate  the  vine  in 
their  fields  and  gardens;  most  of  tliem  collect  thi 
grapes  from  vines  growing  on  the  trees  without  an) 
cultivation.   It  is  common  for  a  farmer  to  make  eight 


or  ten  barrels  of  wine  annually  for  his  own  use,  and 
many  sell  considerab  e  quantities  of  it. 

The  upper  parts  of  >?.  Carolina,  East  Tennessee, 
and  that  part  of  Alabama,  lying  oa  the  Tennessee 
river,  are  uncommonly  healthy ;  more  so  perhaps, 
than  any  part  of  the  Union.  Provisions  are  very 
clieap  and  abundant,  and  the  market  for  wine  can 
never  bi  glutted,  as  the  auiount  consumed  within  the 
U.  S.,  amounts  to  several  millions  of  c;allons  annual- 
ly. The  almond  the  fig.  and  t  e  olive,  will  grow  in 
those  regions.  We  ar.  continually  buying  all  these 
Commodities,  which  we  do  not  attempt  to  cultivate, 
dUd  we  are  striving  to  raise  mfiiv  bread  stuff,  more 
cotton,  and  more  tobacco,  than  the  world  can  pur- 
chase from  us.  Why  do  not  merchants  v/ho  have 
capital  left,  instead  of  continuing  to  waste  it  on  the 
unprofitable  pursuits  of  conmierce,  form  colonies  of 
Swiss,  ot  Gei  mans,  and  of  Ann  ricaij=,  who  c  n  soon 
learn  any  kind  of  culture,  and  send  them  to  N.  Ca- 
rolina, to  East  Tennessee,  and  to  Alabama?  The 
profits  of  such  establishmt!;ts  would  h<  certain  and 
abundant  and  tne  nation  would  soon  iscquire  tempe- 
ate  habits  by  the  use  of  wine  as  a  common  beverage, 
instead  of  ardent  spirits,  which  ruin  both  health  and 
morals 

The  writer  of  this  article  earnestly  begs  that  gen- 
tlemen from  North  Carolina,  who  have  any  know- 
ledge of  the  wine  district  in  that  state,  and  the  spe- 
cies of  grape  from  which  it  is  made,  will  communi- 
cate it  to  the  public  by  means  of  the  newspapers,  ac 
there  are  a  number  of  Swiss  now  in  this  countryj 
seeking  information  on  this  subject,  and  iiOOO  more 
would  instantly  come  to  our  country,  w^re  they  con- 
vinced that  wine  could  be  made  in  any  of  these  U. 
States. 

Gentlemen,  who  have  attended  to  the  culture  of 
vines,  will  render  this  country  an  important  service, 
by  giving  to  the  public  a  fair  statement  of  the  quan- 
tity of  wine  obtained  from  an  acre  if  wines,  in  tliffer- 
ent  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  amount  of  labour  ne- 
cessary to  the  culture,  together  with  the  usual  pro- 
fits accruing  from  the  crop. 

PLINY. 


FOR  THE   AMERICAN  FARMER. 

EfOMESTIC   INDUSTRY M.  II. 


Baltimore  Sefitember  28. 

Mr.  Skinner  — I  cannot  for  my  lite  keep  that 
merino  sheep,  of  which  I  sriit  you  some  account, 
out  of  my  head.  Its  late  and  the  consequence  of  such 
management,  to  our  county  at  large,  intrude  on  my 
thoughts  continually.  From  the  number  of  those  in- 
valuable animals,  brought  into  the  United  States  in 
1809  and  10  it  would  be  easy  to  show,  that  had 
proper  care  been  taken  nf  them,  the  number  of 
whole,  half,  and  inter.mediate  blood,  now  in  the 
country,  ought  to  exceed  one  million  and  that  their 
fleeces  would  have  produced  more  than  as  many 
yards  of  superfine  cloth.  This,  at  the  moderate 
price  of  six  dollars  per  yard,  would,  of  course  have 
now  been  saving  annually  tiie  sum  of  six  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  country  ;  to  circulate  through  the  aven- 
ues of  agriculture,  trade  and  industry ;  instead  of 
being  sent  out  of  it,  never  to  return.  It  is  true,  our 
great  economists  can  purchase  dollars,  in  foreign 
countries,./ir/«//)o- ;  bring  them  home,  and  lock  them 
up  in  the  vaults  of  the  great  bank  ;  but  it  happens 
some  how,  that  those  from  whom  they  buy  them,, 
can  slip  them  home  again,  with  as  much  ease,  as 
the  showman  took  the  gold  ring  from  the  lady,  last 
winter,  when  she  thought  she  was  holding  it  hard 
and  fast  between  her  hands. 

If  we  were  now  to  add  up  the  millions  of  dollars, 
drained  annually  from  the  C'  untry  to  pay  for  impor- 
ted cloths,  and  compare  the  amount  with  what 
might  have  been  savL-d  ;  we  would  have  little  reason 
to  boast  of  economy  ; — and  as  little  to  wonder  at  the 
scarcity  of  money. 

But  this  is  only  one  item  in  the  account  of  our  pre-  • 
sent  distresses.    I  am  informf  d  that  the  amount  of 
'pirituous  liquors,  impoi'ted  in.o  the  United  States 
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during  i:i''  yi  .»!•  ISif)  txcecded  that  oty/owr  j-xportcd, 
by  nearly  ninety  thousand  dollars,  NdW,  what  won  id 
be  ihtiughi  ..f  the  farmer  wlio  purchase  more  spir- 
itunus  iqiiors  fir  himself  and  family,  than  all  the 
grain  lie  had  tn  sell  would  pay  for  ?  Wiuld  it  not 
be  supposed,  that  he  and  his  family  we.c  driving 
rapidly  ii  rum  ?  And  what  is  a  nation  hut  a  great 
famdy  i"  Will  not  the  causes  which  tend  tn  ruin 
the  one.  produce  a  ike  elfect  on  the  (ilher  .'  Our 
own   country   produces  as  palatable  spirits,    when 


ed  liim^ell  .uimng  i. 


>Wio  i.y  tlHir  i;ai  antry  and  regiment  of  infantry  he  was  detached,  under  the  ba- 


t;ooi1  conduct,   had  sustaineo    the  charact  r  of  tl 
American  arms,  and  prevemed  the  utter  destruction 
of  tlic    forces,  in    the  battle  near   Camden,  wher 
Gates  was  defeated. 

Nor  was  he  entitled  to  less  applause,  for  the  spirit 
Hid  JMdi;ment,  which  he  afterwards  displayed  at 
(iuilford,Hobkirk's  Hill,  and  the  buiaw  Sprnigs;  at 
the  latier  <  f  which  he  was  severely  wounded. 

But  a  Utter  from  general  (ireene,  dated  November 


properly  manufactured    and  seasoned    with  agr,  as[14th,  1781,  to  a  friend  in  Maryland,  is  conclusive,  as 


any  other  and  much  less  nijurious  to  health  than 
any  impor'ed  A  respcctahle  gentiemin,  who  h 
for  many  years con^iucted  a  largf- iron  manufactory, 
assured  m.-  that  while  his  hands  drank  spirits  dis- 
tilled from  molasses,  few  of  them  stood  it  more  than 
three  years  ;  but  that' since  tl\ey  timk  to  spirits  fromj 
I'ye,  unless  they  went  to  great  exc  s:;,  he  did  not 
perceive  tliat  they  were  injured  by  th>  iT).  Hut  those 
who  will  risque  their  reputation,  their  hialth  and 
their  lives  a:id  ent<il  mis.  ry  on  tlier  families,  for 
the  sake  if  pr  uring  liquid  tire  down  their  throats, 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  much  regard  to  the 
welfare  of  their  country.  But  it  d -es  not  follow,  that 
the  delegated  parents  and  guardians  of  that  great 
family,  which  the  United  States  compose,  should  be 
equally  in  hlf-rent  to  the  interest  and  reputation  of 
their  children  and  wards. 

COGITATIVUS, 


lMog¥a\»^^. 


J.  E. 


Howard  and  Gen.  O.  H.  miliams. 

In  Caldwell's  Biography  of  Major  General  Greene, 
lately  publishfd,  we  find  the  following  honoura 
ble  mention  of  t^vo.l/in-^^nni/patriots;  one  of  whom 
is  still  left  us  b;  Providence,  to  contemplate  the 
fruits  of  his  valour  and  perseverance  in  a  glorious 
cause,  and  to  illustrate  the  sincerity  of  his  youth- 
ful patriotism,  by  the  continued  practice  of  integ- 
rity and  virtue. 

A  third  officer,  of  great  distinction  in  the  southern 
jrmy,  was  Col.  How.\rd  of  Bukimore.  H  com- 
manded the  second  regiment  of  Maryland  regulars  ; 
and  for  gallantry  and  firmness,  decision  of  character, 
ind  sound  judgment,  was  not  exceeded  by  any  offi 
:er  of  his  r.-ink,  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

With  great  intelligence  and  skill  in  arms,  hr  was 
me  of  I'mse  heroic  spirits,  on  whom  general  Gr';ene 
■eposcd  his  hopes  during  the  time  he  was  deepest 
n  adversity,  and  in  his  high  determination  to  recover 
he  south,  <ir  perish  in  the  attempt. 

Although  he  had  been  in  commission,  first,  as  cap 
ain,  and  afterwards  as  major,  from  the  month  of 
unc,  1776,  he  does  not  appear  to  iiave  been  much 
■ngaged  in  action,  until  he  took  his  station  at  the 
lead  of  a  regiment,  in  the  southern  army. 

Accomplished  in  tactics,  and  ripe  in  experience, 
.Ithough  only  now  in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  hi 
vas  in  all  respects,  fitted  for  the  operation^  of  the 
leld. 

Accordin;rIy.  no  sooner  flid  an  opportunitv  for  ac 
on  prcse  t  itself,  than  his  valjur,  as  a  soldier  and 
is  reputation  as  a  cominander,  became  conspicuous 

the  midst  of  the  nccompiished  and  the  brave. 

His  bright -St  lal!r^  1  was  gnthered  at  the  ("owpens 


to  the  military  reputation  of  colonel  Howard. 

"  This  will  be  handed  to  you,"  sSys  the  general,"  by 
colonel  H iivvard,  as  good  an  officer  as  the  world  af 
fords.     He  has  .great  ability,  and  the  best  disposition 
to  prmiote  the  service.     My  own  obligation,  to  him 
are  great — the  public's  still  more  so      He  deserves  a 
statue  of  gold,  no  less  tlian  the  Roman  and  (ireciai 
heroes.     He   has  been  wounded,  but  has  happilv  re- 
covered, and  now  goes  home  to  pay  a  little  attenti 
to  his  private  affairs,  and  to  take  charge  of  the  fifth 
Maryland  regiment,  recruiting  in  your  state. 
"  With  great  respect  and  esteem, 
"  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours, 

"  N.  GREENE  " 

Colonel  Howard  was  born  June  4th,  1752,  on  his 
ancestral  estate,  near  the  city  of  Baltimore.  His  pa 
ternal  ancestors  were  from  England,  his  maternal 
from  Ireland.  The  descendant  of  a  gentleman,  easy 
in  circumstances,  his  education  was  such,  as  his  rank 
and  fortune  e';titled  him  to  receive. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  he  married  Miss 
Che ■■ .  daughter  of  the  honourable  Benjamin  Chew 
of  Philadelphia. 

Contented  and  happy  in  domestic  life,  and  much 
occupied  with  his  private  affairs  he  has  never  sought 
political  honours,  but  lelt  others  to  govern  the  coun- 
try, which  he,  by  his  valour,  had  contributed  to  set 
free. 

He  still  resides  on  his  patrimonial  estate,  surround 
ed  by  a  large  and  nsptctable  family,  pre-eminent  in 
affluence,  and  passing  the  evening  <if  his  life  in  that 
dignified  and  ftlicitous  retirement,  wliich  a  high  and 
unsullied  reputation,  a  peaceful  conscience,  a  culti- 
vated intellect,  and  polished  manners  alone  can  be- 
stow. 

A  fourth  officer,  uniting  in  himself  all  that  gives 
dignity  and  worth  to  the  private  citizen,  and  excel- 
lence to  the  commander,  was  colon.I  Otho  H  Wil- 
li ams,  also  a  native  nf  the  state  of  Maryland. 

This  gentleman  was  formed  for  eminence  in  any 
station.     His  talents  were  of  a  high  ordi-r,  and  his 


here,  assuming'to  himself  the  responsibility  of  th 
:t,  he  charged  without  orders,  and  at  the  point  of 
le  b.iyonet,  discomfited  and  scattered  a  p;irty  of 
le  enemy,  superior  in  numlier  to  iiis  own  command 
nd  Consisting  of  the  Hower  of  the  British  army. 
His  interview,  immediately  after  the  action  with 
sneral  Morgan,  the  commanding  officer,  was  emi- 
intly  interesting ;  and,  wer.i  other  eviilence  want- 
g,  shows  on  how  precarious  a  footing  stands  the 
:putation  and  the  life  of  a  warrior. 

"  My  dear  Howard,"  said  Morgan,  cordially  press, 
gliis  hand  as  he  spi  ke.  "  you  have  given  me  vic- 
ry,  and  I  love  and  honour  you;  but  had  you  fnilefl 

your  charge,  which  you  risked  Vfjithout  orders,  I 
ould  have  shot  }ou." 
Previously  to  this,  colonel  Howard  had  distinguish-] 


attainments  various  and  extensive  Possessing  a  per 
son  of  uncommon  symmetry,  and  peculiarly  distin- 
guished by  the  elegance  of  his  manners,  he  would 
have  graced  alike,  a  court  or  a  camp 

Rich  in  that  species  of  military  science,  which  is 
icquired  by  experience,  and  a  correct  systematic. 
md  severe  disciplinarian,  general  Gi-eene  confided 
to  him  the  important  trust  of  adjutant  general  to 
t!ie  southern  army.  The  services  Whicli  in  this  anc' 
tiler  capacities,  he  rendered  to  that  division  of  the 
^iiierican  forces,  in  the  course  of  their  toilsome  and 
P'.-i-ilnus  operations,  were  beyond  all  praise. 

He  was  born  in  the  county  of  Prince  George,  in 
I7-t8,  and  reci  ived,  during  his  youth,  but  a  slender 
education.  This  he  so  much  improved  by  subsequent 
stnrl',',  that  few  men  had  a  finer  taste,  or  a  more 
cuhivated  intellect. 

He  commenced  his  military  career,  as  lieutenant 
of  a  rifle  company,  in  1775  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
following  year,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major, 
in  a  rifle  regiment. 

Tn  this  corps,  he  very  honourably  distinguished 
himself,  in  the  defence  of  Fort  Washington,  on  York 
hland,  when  assaulted  by  Sir  William  Howe;  and 
on  the  sur.renrler  of  that  post   bicime  a  prisoner. 

Having  suffered  much  bv  close  confinement,  dur- 
ing his  captivity,  he  was  exch.'^ngcd  for  major  Ack- 
land,  after  the  capture  of  Kiirgoyne,  and  immediate- 
ly rejoined  the  standard  of  his  country 


ron  De  Kalb,  to  the  army  of  the  south, 

(ieneral  (iates  having  bt  en  ap[>ointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  this  division  of  the  American  forct  s,  he 
was  present  with  that  officer,  at  his  def-.-it  liefore 
Camden;  and  during  the  action,  manifested  great 
valour  and  skill  in  directing  and  leading  the  opera- 
iins  against  the  enemy,  while  resistance  was  practi- 
:able  ;  and  an  equal  degree  of  self-possession  and 
Kidress,  in  conducting  the  troops  from  the  field,  when 
compelled  to  retreat. 

But,  as  an  officer,  his  valour  and  skill  in  battle. 
Were  among  the  lowest  of  his  qualifications.  His  pe- 
netration and  sa.gacity,  united  to  a  profound  judg- 
ment, and  a  capacious  mind,  rendered  liim,  in  tlie 
cabinet,  particularly  valuable. 

Hence  he  was  one  of  general  Greene's  favourite 
counsellors,  during  the  whole  of  his  southern  cam- 
pai,gns.  Nor  did  any  thing  ever  occur,  either  through 
■leglect  or  mistake,  to  impair  the  confidence  thus  re- 
pos.  d  in  him.  In  no  inconsiderable  degree,  he  was 
Greene  what  that  nfficer  had  been  to  general 
Washington,  his  strongest  hope,  in  all  emergencies, 
where  great  policy  and  address  were  required. 

This  was  clearly  manifested  by  the  post  assigned 
to  him  by  general  Cireene,  during  his  celebrated  re- 
treat through  North  Carolina. 

fn  that  great  and  memorable  movement,  on  which 
the  fate  of  the  south  was  staked,  toWilliams  was  con- 
fided the  command  of  the  rear  guard,  which  was 
literally  the  shield  and  rampart  of  the  army  Had 
he  relaxed,  but  for  a  moment,  in  his  vigilance  and 
exertion,  or  been  guilty  of  a  single  imprudent  act, 
ruin  must  have  ensued. 

Nor  was  his  command  much  less  momentous, 
when  re-crossing'  the  Dan,  Greene  again  advanced 
on  the  enemy.  Still  in  the  post  of  danger  and  ho- 
nour, he  now,  in  the  van  of  the  army  commanded 
the  same  corps,  with  which  he  had  previously  mov- 
ed in  the  rear.  But  of  these  operations,  it  will  be 
our  business  to  speak  more  particularly  hereafter. 

A  military  friend,  who  knew  him  well,  has  given 
us  the  followins-  summary  of  his  character: 

"  He  possessed  that  range  of  mind,  although  self- 
educated,  which  entitled  him  to  the  highest  military 
station,  and  was  actuated  by  true  courage,  which  caa 
refuse,  as  well  as  give  battle.  Snaring  far  above  the 
reach  of  vulgar  praise,  he  singly  aimed  at  promoting 
the  common  weal,  satisfied  with  the  consciousness  of 
doing  right,  and  desiring  only  that  share  of  applause, 
which  was  justly  his  own. 

There  was  a  loftiness  and  liberality  in  his  cha- 
racter, which  fnrbade  resort  to  intrigue  and  hypo- 
crisy, in  the  accomplishment  of  his  views,  and  re- 
jected the  contemptible  practice  of  disparaging  others 
t"  exalt  himself. 

"  In  the  field  of  battle,  he  was  self-possessed,  intel- 
ligent, and  ardent:  in  camp,  circumspect,  attentive, 
and  systematic:  in  council,  sincere,  deep,  and  per- 
spicuous During  the  campaigns  of  general  Greene, 
he  was  uniformly  one  of  his  few  advisers,  and  held 
his  unchanged  confidence  Nor  was  he  less  esteemed 
by  his  brother  officers,  or  less  respected  by  his  sol- 
diery " 


^H]^  IF,3kIBUaiiB<: 


B.\LTIM0KE,  FRIDAY,    OCTOBFR    1,    1819. 

Rrvolutlonary  a/iecches,  documents,  isfc. 
It  would  be  superfluous  in  us  tn  say  any  thing 
in  explanation  or  in  recommendation  of  Mr. 
i^ilcs's  patriotic  undertaking  to  embody  on  re- 
cord the  •'flrinci/iles  cnid  acls  of  the.  revolution" 
as  far  as  materials  for  that  purpose  can  yet  be 
ecovercd,  from  the  accumulating  ruins  of  all- 
devouring  time. 

The  object  of  such  an  undertaking,  and  the 


policy  of  giving  it  encouragement,  must  strike 
Being  rijw  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel  of  al^t  once  on  the  heart,  and  command  the  approba- 
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tion  of  all,  with  whom  those  principles  and  acts  feience  on  this  load,  ot  fc99,  in  tavour  oi  care  and 


are  held  in  veneration 

Mr.  Niles  solicits  further  contributions  of  in- 
teresting documents  connected  with  that  epoch, 
and  says, 

''In  the  present  gloomy  state  of  the  times,  there 
is  but  little  encouraf|;enient  to  do  any  new  thin^, 
requirinp;  an  exper.diture  of  money  ;  but  it  ap 
peared  to  the  editor  that  if  he  did  not  commenre 
the  work  now,  he  should  be  compelled  to  aban- 
don il  altogether.  The  number  printing  is  only 
1500,  ot  which  more  than  500  are  engaged — and 
its  number  will  be  reduced  unless  the  copies  are 
spoken  for  veiy  speedily.  Pecuniary  profit  is  a 
secondary  consideration  in  this  matter  ;  but  the 
editor  is  resolved  not  to  invest  money  in  printed 
paper  to  remain  on  his  hands,  if  he  can  avoid  it. 

"  It  is  expected  that  the  volume  will  be  abou; 
the  usual  size  ol  those  of  the  Weekly  Register; 
not  as  attached  to  that  work,  but  to  match  it  for 
such  of  the  subscribers  thereto  as  please  to  pos- 
sess it  ;  that  is,  it  will  make  a  volume  of  betweet 
4  and  500  pages  of  super- royal  octavo,  and  he 
primed  on  brevier  type,  for  three  dollars  eac! 
copy — a  price,  which  considering  the  quantity  of 
matter  to  be  given,  will  not  be  thought  unrea- 
sonable. It  what  shall  be  deemed  revolutionary 
affairs,  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  suitable  quali- 
ty, to  fill  the  voiuine  cannot  be  had.  the  number 
of  pages  shall  be  made  up  of  more  modern 
things,  but  ot  the  old  fashion.  The  work  wil 
be  delivered  folded  and  collated,  ready  to  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  binder. 

"  Subscriptions  are  solirited — they  will  be  re 
ceivcd  by  the  editor,  or  his  agents,  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  Stales.  Publishers  of  periodical  works 
friendly  to  the  undertaking,  will  oblige  us  by 
noticing  this  prospectus." 

Current  firices  of  country  produce,   ascertained 
for  the  American  Farmer^  by  actual  Hales  within 

the  last  week. 

Marybnd  Tobacco.—DifTerent  sales  of  croji 
tobacco  have  been  made  at  S'Oi  10  50,  II,  and 
12  50 — second,  at  8  and  9 — Virginia  Tobacco — 
8  h'nds.  sold  by  Mc  Donald  and  Son,  for  g8. — 
Wheat  may  he  quoted  at  from  gl  06  to  1  10, 
sales  having  been  made  at  those  two  prices. — 
Corn,  625  cents. — Rye  52  cents. —  Oats,  as  las 
reported. —  Whiskey,  IVom  the  wagons,  41  cents 
Flour,  S6  —  Oak  wood,  per  cord,  84  to  4  50— 
Hickory,  S6  50 — Potatoes,  sweet  Z7\  cents  per 
peck  :  Irish  do.  37|  do. — Butter,  25"to  3r,}  cts, 
and  not  much  fit  to  ear. 

WORTHY  OF   IMITATION'. 

In  farming,  as  in  all  things,  care  and  cleanli- 
necs  find  their  just  reward  in  purer  health, 
greater  respectability,  and  increased  emolument. 
The  latter  effect  was  happily  exemplified  tnis 
week,  in  the  sale  of  a  lot  oi"  900  bushels  of  whit 
wheat,  sent  to  this  market  by  Tevch  Tilgh-m.^n, 
Esq.  of  the  Eastern  shore  of  this  state. 

A  sample  of  it  is  lying  before  us,  and  for  per 
fsct  cleanness  and  entire  freedom  from  garlic, 
cockle,  nay  even  from  dust,  it  etjirjls  any  ever 
seen  in  any  market.  A  proof  of  its  fine  qtiality 
is,  th-t  it  sold  for  gl  25,  at  the  same  time  that 
other  wheat  of  the  same  species,  less  perfectly 
cleaned  by  different  process,  would  not  brinsr 
at  the  highest,  more  than  Si  14)  making  a  dif- 


riice  management. 

It  is  not  known  what  the  machinery  cost,  with 
which  this  beautiful  wheat  was  cleaned,  but  pro- 
liaWy  not  more  than  the  sum  gained  on  these 
900  bushels.  How  long  then  will  farmers  go  on 
in  the  old  v/ay,  treading  out  with  mules  an^! 
horses,  and  then  waiting  for  a  strong  northwester 
to  wind  it  out  ? 

It  is  observed,  that  Messrs.  Dawsons  have  for 
sale  some  imported  Thresliing  Machines  of  con 
venient  moveable  form.  We  do  not  know  the 
price,  nor  have  we  seen  the  machine,  but  we 
liave  heard  thein  several  times  highly  spoken  of, 
for  their  convenience,  simplicity  and  efficacy. 
We  shall  endeavour  to  obtain  accurate  and  satis- 
factory information  about  them,  for  it  is  quite  ap- 
parent, that  until  the  farmers  of  our  state  get  in- 
to the  habit  generally,  of  cleaning  their  grain  by 
machinery,  they  must  never  expect  to  enjoy  the 
lepuiaiion  of  good  farmers,  nor  can  oui  market 
acquire  that  high  character  abroad,  of  which  it  is 
so  easily  susceptible. 

A  small  fund  should  be  raised  by  Agricultura 
Societies,  for  the  hitroduction  into  each  neigh 
bourhood,  or  county  at  least,  one  of  all  the  new 
est   and  best  agricultural  implements — let  their 


It  woukl  iK  well  for  the  country,  it  assucialions 
similar  to  that  at  Cincinnati,  were  turnoed  in  every 
town  and  village  throughout  the  states. 


FOR    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

DOMESTIC  INDUSTRY....N0.  3. 

Mr  Skinner, 

A  pcior  woman  called  on  me  yesterday,  soliciting" 
some  help.  She  informed  me  that  since  the  death 
of  her  husband,  which  happened  four  years  ago,' 
herself,  her  son,  and  three  little  daughters,  had 
earned  a  comfortable  living  in  one  cf  our  cotton  fac- 
tories ;  but  that  from  the  badness  of  the  times,  the' 
owners  of  the  establishnient  could  neither  sell  the 
goods  on  hand,  nor  procure  money  to  purchase  more 
cotton  ;  and  were  of  course  obliged  to  discharge  al- 
most the  whole  of  their  people ;  that  she  and  her 
family  were  very  willing  to  work,  but  could  find 
none,  and  were  reduced  to  absolute  v,'aiit. 

This  is  a  far  more  melancholy  tale,  than  the  death 
of  the  merino  sheep.  What  I  people  reduced  to  ab- 
solute distress  in  this  country  for  want  of  employ-" 
ment,  where  so  much  is  to  be  done,  where  the  con-r 
■itant  labour  of  milliins  is  wanted  for  ages,  to  bring 
it  to  national  perfection  !  Out  of  employment  in 
cntton  factories,  when  the  raw  material  used  in  them 
is  produced  in  such  abundance  at  home,  and  is  now 
exported  for  a  triHe  to  other  countries,  where  thou- 


operation  be  exhibited    for  a  short  time  at  the,f^"ds  are  kept  in  employment  by  manufacturing  it 
'  ,  •  r    ,  tor  our  use.     What  would  we  think  ot  the  man,  who 

county  towns — say  at  the  meeting  of  the  courts. 

This  woukl   lead  to  their  general  adoption,  and 


consequently  to  the  great  saving  of  labour,  and 
to  the  best  modes  of  practical  agriculture 


Economy  and  Manufactures. 

At  Cincinnati,  the  citizens  have  carried  into  effect 
their  previously  expressed  deteruiination,  to  form  a 
society  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture ,  manufactures 
and  domestic  economy.  General  Hakrison  is  the 
President  of  the  society.  Thev  closed  their  pro- 
ceedings on  the  23d  ultimo,  with  the  following  de- 
claration, grounded  on  the  opinion,  that  a  retrench- 
iient  in  the  expenses  of  living,  will  be  an  important 
mean  of  alleviating  the  difficulties  and  pecuniary 
emliarrassment  of  the  country 


kept  the  members  of  his  own  family  idle  and  starv- 
ng,  v;hile  he  employed  others,  and  paid  them  for 
:!iiing  the  work  of  his  own  .'  Would  he  not  be  reckon- 
ed insane.'  And  where  lies  the  difference  between 
a  nation  and  a  family,  acting  the  same  part  ?  Or  is 
that  to  be  sty  ed  wisdom  in  a  nation,  v/hich  would  Ije 
pronounced  madness  in  a  single  family  ? 

From  the  quantity  of  manufactured  articles  im- 
ported yearly  into  the  United  States,  it  would  be  easy 
to  show,  that  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  per- 
sons are  daily  employed  in  foreign  countries,  working 
for  us  ;  and  that  too,  on  raw  materials,  which  our 
own  country  does,  or  can  yield  as  plentifully,  and  of 
as  good  quality,  as  any  other. 

Yet,  we  are  daily  called  upon  to  extend  relief  to 
persons  of  both  sexes,  who  are  as  able  and  willing 
to  work  for  their  living,  as  those  of  any  other  nation. 
Charity  should  begin  at  home  ;  and   the   most   im- 


"We  will  not  purchase  or  suffer  to  be  used  in  ourportanl  species  of  it  is,  to  find  employment  for  all 


families,  any  imported  liquors,  fruits,  nuts,  or  pre 
serves  of  any  kind,  unless  they  shall  be  required  in 
cases  of  sickness. 

Being  convinced  that  the  practice,  which  gene- 
rally prevails,  of  wearing  suits  of  black,  as  testimo- 
nials of  respect  for  the  memory  of  deceased  friends, 
is  altogether  useless,  if  not  improper,  while  it  is  at- 
tended with  a  heavy  cxpeni?,  we  will  not  sanctioi! 
it  hereaft'  r  in  our  families,  or  encourage  it  in  others. 

"  We  will  not  purchase,  for  ourselves  or  our  fami 
lies,  such  articles  as  are  expensive,  and  are  gene- 
rally considered  as  ornamental  rather  than  useful 

"  We  will  abstain  from  the  use  of  imjiorted  goods 
of  every  description,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable  ; 
and  we  will  give  a  preference  to  articles  th.it  are  of 
the  growth  and  manufarture  of  our  own  country, 
when  the  lat'er  can  Iw  procured. 

"We  will  not  purchase  any  articles,  either  of  fooi' 
or  dress,  at  prices  that  are  considered  extravagant, 
or  that  the  citizens  generally  cannot  nfford  to  pay  ; 
but  win  rather  abstain  fp.-m  the  use  of  such  .articles, 
until  they  can  be  obtained  at  reasonable  prices. 

"  We  wil!  observe  ri.gifl  economy  in  every  branch 
■of  our  expenditures,  and  will,  in  all  our  purchases 
be  influenced  by  necessity  raih.er  than  convenience, 
and  by  utility  rathe>-  than  ornament. 

"We  believe  that  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
depends,  in  a  great  de.^ree,  on  a  general  and  faith 
ful   oliseivance  of    the   foregoing   decl^rati  n — we 
therefore  promise  that  we  will  adhere  to  it  ourselves, 
and  that  we  will  recommend  it  toothers." 


who  are    able  to  work     Where  then  the    policy, 
where  the  humanity  of  extending  this  kind  of  chari- 
ty, so  abundantly  to  foreign  nations,  to  the  neglect; 
to  the  ruin  of  the  industri  us  poor  among  ourselves? 
Are  our  widows  and  orphans  to  want  employment 
and  food,  or  be  fed  by  alms   in  order  that  thousands 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  may  have  work, 
food  and  raiment  '    Are  our  most  ingenious  fellow 
citizens,  to  languish  fr  want  of  employment,  that 
the  foreign  artificers  in  iron  and  steel  ware,  in  porce- 
lain and  in  glass,  may  be  encouraged  and  rewarded: 
Is  it  with  this  vn  w.  that  even  xheramrods.  for  the 
small  arms  of  the  United  States,  are  imported  froin 
abroad  '    Will  any  e,f  us  say,  that  our  genius  for  tl 
mechanic  and  the  useful  arts,  is  not  equal  to  that 
anv  other  nation  on  the  globe  ?  Or  that  we  have  nt 
t  le  materials  for  those  articles,  and  of  many  othcr> 
in  as  great  ahuiidance  and  perfection,  as  any  of  thcsi 
have,   from    whom   we    receive   them  ?     Finally,  ! 
would  ask,  are  the  extensive  capitals,  embarked  ii 
manufactures   by  the  rial  friends  of  our  country 
ind  the  large  establislimenis  thty  haved  elected,  t 
ie  sacrificed  for  tin;  accommodation  nirich  and/;or 
in  other  cou'^tries  .'     If  so,  our  hopes,  and  the  hop: 
'.il  our  poor  are  vain,  and  the  disease  incurable. 

COGITATIVUS. 
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Num.  28. 


AGRICULTURE. 


'Commumcalecl  for  publication  in  the  American 
Fanner.) 

CONS-i  ITUTION  OF  THE  SOU  ril  CA 

ROLl;sV\  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

We,  me  subscribers,  in  order  to  improve  ag- 
riculture and  economy,  do  hereby  form  ourselves 
;nto  a  suciely,  and  for  its  government,  adopt  the 
Follow ini;  constitutiiin  ; 

Art.  1 .  This  society  shall  be  styled,  T/ie  South 
Carolina  Ai^icuUural  Society. 

Art.  i.  Tlie  objects  of  the  society  shall  be,  to 
Jiscovei-  new  and  hidden   manures,  to  facilitate 
the  colicciion  of  manures  generally,  and  desija; 
.late  the    best  mode  of  their  application   to   the 
:lifferent  objects  of  cultivation.     To  procure  and 
niprovi    the  implements  necessary   in  husband- 
-y  ;  to  improve  the  style  of  rural   architecture  ; 
.0  improve  the   breed   of  dorfiestic    animals;   to 
Jevise  means  for  destroying  vermin  and  insects, 
which  are  injurious  to  husbandry,  avoiding  their 
Jcvasiations,  and  guarding  against  other  casual- 
ties ;  to    collect  all   foreign  and   domestic  trees, 
ahrubs,    vines,    plants,  seeds,  and   grains,  which 
may  be  deemed  necessary  or  useful  lor  subsist- 
ence or  comfort ;  for  live   fences,   fuel,  or  tim 
ber:  and  to  make  the  necessary  experiments  as 
to  their  growth   and   adaptation  to   our  climate 
and  difl'crent  kinds  of  soil ;  and,  if  approved,  to 
Extend  and  promote  their  growth   and  ctdture  ; 
to  discover,  if  possible,   new  and  profitable  ob 
jects  ot  commerce,  from  the  products  either  of 
the  field,  the  forest,  or  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ; 
ind  whatever  else  shall  tend  to  improve  the  ag- 
riculture   and    rural   economy    of   the   country 
And    the   better    to   effect    the    above    objects 
ivhich  are  hereby  declared  to  be  unalterable,  and 
from  Which  the  society  will  never  depart,  it  shall 
io  soon  as    its  funds  are  sufficient  for  that  pur 
pose,  purchase  or  procure  lands  for  one  or  more 
Farms,  on  which  to  make  its  experiments. 

Art.  3.  Any  person  may  become  a  member 
of  this  society,  who  will  subscribe  his  name  to 
the  constitution,  or  signify  by  letter  his  wish  to 
become  a  member,  and  who  shall  at  the  same 
time  pay  into  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  five  dol- 
lars ;  and  every  member  shall  pay  into  the  hands 
of  the  treasurer,  at  each  annual  meeting  there 
ifter,  the  sum  of  five  dollars,  except  those  who 
imay  be  members  for  life.  Any  person  who 
will,  at  the  same  time  of  subscribing,  or  at  any 
time  Iheieafter,  pay  into  the  hands  of  the  trea- 
urer  fifty  dollars,  shall  be  a  member  for  life. 
Each  member  shall  remain  such,  until  he  signi- 
fy his  intention  to  quit  the  society  at  an  annual 
meeting,  wnen  upon  paying  all  arrearages,  if 
any  be  due,  he   may  cease  to  be  a  member. 

Art.  4.  Honorary  members,  on  being  propo- 
ed  at  any  meeiing  of  the  society,  may  be  clect- 
fl  by  ballot  by  a  majority  of  the  members  prc- 


:nt. 


Alt.  5.  Tilt-  society  shall  meet  a  .nii.il  y  on 
the  Tuesday  afiei-  the  first  Monday  in  Deccm 
ber,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  ;  but  special 
meetings  may  be  called  by  the  board  of  mana- 
gers. The  annual  and  special  meetings  shall  be 
held  in  Columbia,  at  such  place  as  the  board  of 
managers  may  provide. 

Art.  6.  The  society  shall  have  a  president, 
four  vice-presidents,  a  corresponding  secretary, 
a  recording  secretary,  a  treasurer,  and  five  cura- 
tors, to  be  elected  by  ballot  at  each  annual 
meeting,  by  a  majority  of  the  members  j'resent ; 
and  who  shall  continue  in  office,  imtil  a  new 
election  shall   be  made.     They  shall  be  styled. 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  South  Carol! 
na  Agricultural  Society,"  a  majority  of  whoir^ 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business.  The 
board  shall  possess  all  the  executive  powers  of 
the  society,  except  such  as  are  specifically  as- 
signed by  this  constitution,  and  shall  apply  and 
disburse  all  moneys  appropriated  by  the  society, 
according  to  the  directions  of  the  society,  if  any 
be  given ;  but  if  no  directions  be  given,  then  ac 
cording  to  their  own  discretion  and  judgment ; 
and  shall  report  at  each  annual  meeting  a  full 
statement  of  their  proceedings  during  the  pre 
ceding  year.  The  board  shall  have  power  to 
fill  any  vacancy  occurring  in  that  body,  and  shall 
meet  regularly  on  the  last  Saturday  in  every 
month,  and  also  at  any  other  times  that  they  may 
think  proper,  li  shall  be  their  duty  to  propose 
at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  society,  any  al- 
teration in  the  constitution,  which  they  may 
deetn  expedient. 

Art.  7.  The  president,  vice-presidents,  secre 
taries,  and  treasurer,  shall  be  the  ofiicers  equally 
ot  the  society  and  of  the  board. 

Art.  8.  The  president  shall  preside  in  all  the 
meetings  of  the  society  and  of  the  board,  td 
whom  all  motions  shall  be  addressed,  and  by 
whom  all  decisions  and  votes  of  the  society  oi 
board  shall  be  declared  in  the  absence  of  the 
president,  the  senior  vice-president  present,  and 
in  the  absence  of  these  officers,  any  member  who 
may  be  appointed,  shall  preside  for  the  time  bt 
ing. 

Art.  9.  The  corresponding  secretary  shall  in 
form  honorary  members  of  their  election,  ex- 
plain to  them  the  objects  of  the  society,  and  res- 
pect fully  solicit  their  co-operation.  He  shall 
read  to  the  society,  all  communications  and  an- 
swers which  he  iTiay  have  made  or  received  dur- 
ng  their  preceding  recess,  and  shall  make  com- 
munications of  such  a  nature,  and  to  such  society, 
)odies,  and  individual8,as  the  society  or  the  board 
ihall  direct.  He  shall  preserve  in  a  book  to  be 
provided  for  the  purpose,  copies  of  such  com- 
inunications,  and  regularly  file  all  letters  and 
communications,  which  may  come  into  his  posses- 
sion relating  to  his  office. 

Art.  10.  The  recording  secretary  shall  attend 
all  the  meetings  of  the  society  and  of  the  board, 
record  all  their  proceedings,  keep  a  regular  list 


of  the  nauics  of  the  membeis,  wnli  the  amount 
of  their  annual  or  life  subscriptions;  of  all  do- 
nations to  the  society,  with  the  names  of  llic  do- 
ners ;  all  of  which  shall  be  open  to  the  view  of 
the  society  and  of  the  board  at  any  meeting. 

Art.  1 1.  The  treasurer  shall  faithfully  take 
care  of  all  moneys  and  specialties  belonging  to 
the  society,  collect  the  amounts  when  due,  and 
keep  a  regular  account  of  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments, so  as  to  be  able  to  exhibit  the  state  o  the 
funds  to  the  society  or  board,  whensoever  requir- 
ed by  lilher.  He  shall  not  pay  any  men  y  out 
f  the  funds  of  the  society,  unless  by  an  order  of 
the  board,  signed  by  the  president,  or  officer  pre- 
siding in  his  place.  He  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive two  and  one  half  per  cent,  en  all  moneys 
which  he  receives,  and  the  same  amount  on  all 
that  he  pays  out.  He  shall  give  bond  with  se- 
curity, to  be  approved  of  by  the  board,  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  his  duties. 

Art,  12.  The  curators  shall  take  the  charge 
and  rare  of  all  the  properly  and  articles  belong- 
ing to  the  society,  except  such  as  are  specifically 
assigned  to  other  officers.  They  shall  also  take 
measures  for  collecting  all  native  fossils,  earths, 
and  substances,  proper  foi  manures  or  deemed 
so  to  be,  and  to  cause  or  procure  the  same  to  be 
analyzed ;  to  promote  experiments  to  be  made 
by  careful  agriculturists  of  any  such  fossils, 
earths,  or  substances,  and  to  procure  in  every 
practicable  way,  explorations  for  the  discovery 
of  native  substances,  either  known,  or  presumed 
to  be  manures,  or  auxiliaiies  in  fertilizing  land, 
to  take  proper  measures  for  making  botanical 
researches,  and  experiments  of  such  researches; 
to  collect  models  of  the  best  agricultural  instru- 
ments, to  cause  them  to  be  deposited  in  the 
apartments  of  the  society,  to  keep  minutes  of 
their  proceedings,  and  to  make  a  report  thereof 
at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  society. 

Art.  13.  This  constitution  may  be  altered  at 
the  annual  meetings  of  the  society  ;  but  no  al- 
teration shall  be  made,  unless  it  shall  first  have 
been  recommended  by  the  board  of  managers, 
and  then  sanctioned  by  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members  present ;  provided,  that  not  fewer 
than  thirty  of  the  members  are  present;  but  the 
quorum  to  transact  the  ordinary  business  of  the 
society,  shall  consist  of  thirteen  members. 

Ratified  this  6th  of  June,  1S18. 

The  society  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of 
officers,  and  the  ballots  being  counted,  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen  were  chosen  : 

President— Gtn.  William  R.  Davie. 

Vice-Pri-sidents — Col.  Francis  K.  Hugcr,  Col. 
John  Taylor,  Col.  John  J.  Chappell,Col.  Wade 
Hampton. 

Corrcs/ionding  Secretary — Dr.  Edward  Fisher 

Hecordinff  Secretary — Dnvid  J.  MCord. 

Trcastirer — James  S   Guignard. 

Curators — Mr.  Nicholas  Herbemont,  Dr. 
James  Davis,  Mr.  Zebulon  Rudulph,  Mr.  John 
Howell,  Mr.  Jesse  M.  Howell. 
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The  president,  Gen.  Davie,  not  being  present, 
Col.  J.  J.  Chappell,  vice-president,  took  the 
chair,  and  the  following  resolutions  were  passed  : 

Resolved,  That  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  appro- 
priated, to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  board  of 
managers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Resolvedi  That  the  proceedings  of  this  society 
together  with  its  constitution,  be  published  in 
both  the   papers  of  this  town,  under  the  direc 
tion  of  the  corresponding  secretary. 

J.  J.  CHAPPELL, 

Vice  President. 

D.  J.  M'CoRD,  Recording  Secretary. 
June  8,  1818. 


AN  ADDRESS, 
Delivered  before  the  South  Carolina  AgricuHu 
ral  Society,  at  their  anniversary  meeting,  held 
in  Columbia,  on  the  8th  of  December,  1818 
by  William  R.  Davie,  Esq.  president  of  tht 
society  ;  together  with  the  report  of  the  cura- 
tors for  the  preceding  year 
Gentlemen, — 

The  speciGc  enumeration  of  the  objects  and 
duties  of  the  society,  contained  in  the  constiti 
tion,  might  supercede  the  necessity  of  any  ad- 
dress on  the  present  occasion.  This,  however, 
being  the  first  meeting  of  tlie  society  since  its 
organization,  I  fee)  it  as  a  kind  of  duty  to  sub- 
mit to  your  consideration  a  few  observations  on 
the  present  state  of  agriculture,  and  the  leading 
objects  of  our  association. 

Agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce, 
are  the  acknowledged  physical  sources  of  na- 
tional wealth  and  prosperity ;  and  the  God  of 
nature  seems  to  have  decided  for  us  the  great 
t|uestion  of  preference,  so  long  agitated  by  poli- 
tical economists.  Agriculture  has  been  the 
principal  occupation  of  the  people  of  South 
Carolina,  from  the  earliest  settlement  of  the 
country,  and  continues  to  maintain  its  ascendant 
in  their  estimation,  as  the  most  productive  em 
ployment  of  capital  or  labour. 

The  sea-board  range,  that  highly  favoured 
portion  of  the  state,  produces  in  the  greatest  per- 
lection,  the  richest  staples  of  our  country  ;  and 
I  have  taken  it  for  granted,  that  the  union  of  c.n- 
perience,  capital,  and  skill,  have  probably  pro- 
duced all  the  improvement  in  the  culture  of 
rice,  of  which  this  interesting  article  is  suscepti 
ble.  The  superiority  which  this  valuable  pro 
duct  maintains  in  the  foreign  market,  is  strong 


live  lands  have  not  abused  the  bounty  ot  a  be- 
neficent Providence,  by  falling  into  the  apathy 
:tnd  errors,  which  have  marked  the  progress  of 
agriculture  in  other  parts  of  the  slate. 

Scarcely  have  three  fourths  of  a  century  pass- 
ed, since  the  emigrants  from  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  upper  parts  of  Virginia,  commenced  their 
settlements  in  that  range  of  the  state  situate 
above  the  line  of  the  long  leafed  pine.  The 
whole  aspect  of  the  country  from  this  line  to  the 
mountains,  including  two  thirds  of  the  geographi- 
cal surface  of  the  state  reduced  to  cultivation 
and  at  least  three  fourths  of  the  white  population 
presents  every  where  to  the  eye,  a  broken  or  un- 
dulating surface.  A  number  of  large  rivers  de- 
scend from  the  mountains,  running  nearly  pa- 
rallel to  each  other.  The  dividing  ridges  aie 
again  intersected  by  their  lateral  and  tributary 
streams,  forming  deep  valleys,  and  throwing  the 
whole  surface  of  this  country  into  a  continued 
succession  of  ridges  and  isolated  iiiUs,  peculiarly 
exposed,  under  the  corn  and  cotton  culture,  to 
Having  the  soil  washed  off  by  the  heavy  rains  of 
every  season 

A  large  proportion  of  this  extensive  and  once 
fertile  range  of  country,  has  been  cleared  for  cul 
livation,  in  a  kind  of  succession  extremely  unfa- 
vourable to  the  preservation  of  its  fertility.     The 
:neans  of  the  first  settlers   were  generally  con- 
fined to  their  own  personal  efforts.     Removin 
ihe  timber,  and  fencing  the  land,  was  an  appalling 
i^ffort  to  a  single  individual.      \  few  acres,  com 
iiiensurate  only  wiili  the  demands  of  immediate 
subsistence,   were   cleared  ;  these  v/ere  cultiva 
ted  until  they  were  nearly  exhausted,  when  ano- 
ther effort  was  mad?,  and   another  field   added 
When  this  was  also  worn  out,  they  had  recourse 
ag.ain  to  the  woods,  and  no  means  were  used  to 
preserve  the  new  additions  from  exhaustion,  or 
to  restore  the   old  worn  out  land.     The   course 
of  crops  adopted  by  the  first  settlers,  was  com 
psratively  favourable   to  the  soil,  being  an  alter- 
nate  change   of  corn   and  small  grain  ;  but  this 
manner  of  cropping  obstinately  continued  with 
out  rest  or   maiuire,  necessarily  exhausted  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  ;  and  this  fatal  result  was  ac- 
elerated  by   grazing   the  fields  in  the  summer 
and  autumn  after  every  crop. 

The  introduction  of  the  cotton  culture  makes 
a  distinguished  epoch  in  our  agricultural  annals, 
and  gave  a  strong  stimulus  to  industry.  Large 
quantities  of  land  have  been  cleared  within  the 
asi  twenty  years,  and  a  new  tax  was  now  impo- 
sed on  the  strengtli  of  the  soil,  compelled  to  bear 


evidence  of  its  excellent  cultivation,  as  well  as 

the   improved   means  of  preparing    it  for  con-  alternate  crops  of  coin  and  cotton,  or  successive 
sumption  and  sale.  icrops  of  the  latter.     This  syste.ii,  if  it  may  be  S' 

I  presume  that  the  tide  swamp,  appropriated  called,  of  perpetual  exhaustion,  has  impoverish- 


to  the  cultivation  of  rice,  still  preserves  its  o 
ginal  fertility,  as  both  the  course  of  preparatioi 
and  culture  have  rather  a  tendency  to  improve 
than  deteriorate  the  productive  powers  of  tl;is 
peculiar  soil.  The  cotton  lands,  I  am  aware, 
cannot  possess  these  important  advantages;  but 


cd  our  lands  to  an  alarming  degree,  and,  if  pur 
sued  for  half  a  ctntury  more,  woidd  make  this 
mtt  resting  porlien  of  the  state  a  perfect  desert 
cxhiiMting  a  naked  barren  surface,  spotted  here 
aid  there  by  a  few  patches  of  broom-straw,  or 
starved  slirnbberv,  and  ruined  from  future  reco- 


iny  acquaintance  with  this  part  of  the  state,  is  very  by  deep  washed  gullies,  tht  permanent  and 
not  sufficiently  intimate  to  authorize  me  to  make  accusing  witnesses  of  our  apathy  and  indolence, 
any  observations  on  the  nature  of  its  various  The  middle  range  of  the  sate  presents  H;tner- 
soils,  or  the  present  state  of  agriculture  in  this  ally  a  level  surface.  The  cultivated  land  is 
interesting   section,  diversified   by  so  many  pv-  confined  principally  to  the  borders  of  the  water 


culiarities,  derived  from  difference  ot  soil,  '.itua 
tion,  and  climate.     But  I  permit  myself  to  hupe, 
that  the  fortunate  proprietors  of  these  produc- 


lUbes,  and  the  intermediate  space  is  known 
under  the  di-scriptive  denomination  of  pine  bar- 
rens.    In  this  tract  of  the  state,  the  alluvial  soil 


along  the  banks  of  the  large  rivers,  has  baffled 
the  efforts  of  a  ruinous  culture,  by  its  depth,  rich- 
ness, and  annual  additions  ;  and  the  equality  of 
the  surface  has  preserved  the  land  generally  from 
the  dreadful  effect  cf  washing  rains.  But  the 
same  murderous  system  of  culture  has  been  pur- 
sued, and  almost  every  plantation  beyond  the  line 
of  alluvial  deposit,  exhibits  a  frightful  picture  of 
extreme  exhaustion,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
highly  honourable  to  the  foresight  and  industry  of 
certain  individuals,  whose  successful  example 
has  unfortunately  had  little  effect  upon  their 
neighbourhood. 

The  contemplation  of  this  faithful  portrait,  in 
which  a  few  ofthe  prominent  features  have  been 
barely  sketched,  without  any  colouring  to  excite 
the  imagination,  must  be  painful  to  the  real  ag- 
riculturist, and    truly    distressing  to  the  patriot, 
whose  views  are  not  limited  to  the  paltry  profits 
of  a  few  years,  to  be  followed  by  emigration,  but 
extended  to  the   interests  of  posterity,  and   the 
lasting  welfare  of  his  country.      It  is  a  lamenta- 
ble fact,  that  the  generality  of  our  citizens  culti- 
vate their  lands,   as  if  they  were  but  tenants  at 
will — as  if  there  was  a  general  presentiment,  that 
we  were  all  sooner  or  later  destined  to  join  in  the 
current   of  western  emigration  ;  and  upon    our 
present  wretched  system  of  agriculture,  this  pre 
sentiment  is  not  illy  founded.     Apathy,  or  ill-di 
rected  avarice,  looking  only  to  the  advantages  d 
"•he  present  moment,  may  operate  as  decisive! 
as  the  mandate  of  a  despot  to  banish  us  from  ou 
country. 

Whatever   may  be  the  opinions  of  politica 
economists  as  to  the  real  sources  of  wealth  am 
prosperity  to  a  nation — whether  these  great  ob 
jects  depend  upon  agriculture,  or  commerce  ani 
manufactures — our    resources    being  decidedlj 
agricultural,  wealth  may   be   correctly    definee 
with  us  to  consist  of  a  sufficiency  of  capital,  and 
of  cultivated  and  productive  laud.     Hence  it  fol- 
lows, if  we  possess  a  soil,  which  is  productivelj 
cultivated,  and  yields  a  considerable  revenue  u. 
the  land-owner,  we  may  be  said  to  be  wealthy 
but,  on  the  contrary,  if  our  lands  are  badly  culti' 
ated,  and  yield  but  little  revenue  to  the  pro|M-ie 
tor,  our  country  may  be  truly  said  to   be  poor 
Fo  every  South  Carolinian,  who  feels  an   inter- 
est in  the  welfare  and   character  of  his  country, 
and  who  extends  his  ideas  farther  than  the  pre 
sent  moment,  ii  must  excite  the  most  distressins 
sensations  to  rellect,  that  in  a  few  years,  perhapi 
a  period   less  than   since  the  settlement  of  oul 
country,  this  state  is  destined  to  lose  the  source 
of  her   political  importance,   and   after    liaviuE 
maintained  a  disthiguished  pre-eminence  in  th( 
soul  hern  section  ofthe  confederacy,  is  at  lengtl? 
doomed  by  her  own  children,  to  retrograde  into 
poverty  and  insignificance. 

The  views  we  have  taken  of  the  present  state 
of  agriculture  throughout  the  middle  and  upper 
ranges  of  the  state,  will,  I  hope,  be  sufficient  to 
enable  us  to  discover  the  nature  and  source  of 
those  imperfections  in  our  rural  economy,  which 
now  appear  to  menace  us  with  such  serious  con- 
sequences. 

A  leading  error  which  has  operated  so  power- 
fully to  impoverish  our  lands,  has  been  severe 
and  successive  cropping  the  same  land,  connect- 
ed with  the  fatal  error  of  grazing  the  same  fields, 
after  the  crop  has  been  taken  off;  the  result  of 
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lliis  course  ul  a  perpetual  succession  ot  cxliausl- 
inpT  crops  on  tlie  l.ind,  without  rest  or  manure 
or  the  intervention  of  any  improvinp;  crops,  is  so 
obvious,  that  any  observations  on  this  part  of  the 
subject,  to  the  members  of  this  society,  would 
be  mere  common-place»  Lands  wc  sec  sink  un 
dcr  successive  cropping,  and  this  efl'ect  must  be 
greatly  accelerated  by  the  ruinous  practice  o 
grazing  the  fields  under  circumstances  most 
likely  to  prove  injurious  ;  the  land  already  suf- 
ficiently exhausted,  is  again  taxed  t!ie  same  sea- 
son, by  being  grazed  to  the  naked  earth,  and 
when  the  plough  returns  there  is  not  a  straw  or 
a  blade  of  grass  to  be  restored  to  the  exhausted 
soil  ;  this  is  plainly  making  ruin  "  doubly  sure." 
"  What  stronger  proof,"  says  a  distinguished 
cultivator,  "  can  exist  of  our  agricultural  ignor- 
ance, than  a  notion  of  succeeding  in  both  lines  on 
the  ianie  land,  by  respectively  violating  the  first 
principles  of  both  ;  to  succeed  in  grazing,  it  is 
necessary  to  cover  the  earth  with  a  strong  and 
rich  turf,  to  succeed  in  agriculture,  this  turf 
must  be  destroyed  ;  thus  we  propose  to  raise 
large  slocks  without  grass,  and  large  crops  on 
land  rendered  too  poor  to  produce  them."  This 
destructive  course  has  been  adopted,  as  the 
easiest  means  of  supplying  the  defect  of  the  na- 
tural range,  and  the  want  of  a  regular  provision 
by  other  means  of  winter  food  ;  but  appropriate 
pastures  on  a  congenial  soil,  and  meadows  cul- 
tivated in  the  productive  grasses,  are  the  jjvope 
means  of  supporting  our  stock,  fertilizing  our 
lands,  and  avoiding  the  ruinous  absurdity  of  uni 
ing  tillage  and  grazing  at  the  same  time  on  the 
land ;  the  greatest  part  of  our  plantations  con 
tain  a  variety  of  soils,  but  even  those  who  have 
to  struggle  with  natural  disadvantages  in  raising 
stock,  will  not  find  much  difficulty  in  surmount 
ingtiiem,  by  a  judicious  choice  of  the  necessary 
means. 

In  the  upper  part  of  this  state,  these  evils  have 
been  greatly  increased  by  indiscriminate  and 
shallow  ploughing — Indian  corn  is  generally  cul 
tivated  in  this  section,  by  ploughing  "  both 
ways"  even  in  the  most  broken  land,  and  Jre- 
qucntly  "  laid  by"  in  the  planters'  phrase,  in  the 
last  ploughing  up  and  down  the  hill ;  the  loosen 
ed  soil  is  then  swept  off  by  every  rain,  aided  by 
the  plough  in  summer,  and  the  frost  in  winter. 
To  remedy  this  evil  in  the  hilly  parts  of  Scot 
land,  lord  Kaimes  recommended  oblique  plous^h- 
ing  to  his  countrymen — the  furrows  making 
such  an  angle  whh  the  declivity  of  the  hill  as  to 
give  the  water  a  more  gentle  descent :  this  was 
certainly  an  improvement;  but  the  horizontal 
direction  now  practised  in  Virginia,  connected 
with  deep  ploughing,  is  in  my  opinion,  a  prcfera 
blc  mode  ;  and  the  most  likely  yet  suRgesled  to 
protect  the  soil  from  the  washing  effect  of  heav\ 
rains.  Shallow  ploughing  has  been  one  of  the 
principal  means  of  impoverishing  the  lands  in 
the  upper  country,  and  its  baneful  effects  may  be 
traced  in  almost  every  part  of  the  state;  the 
soil  left  loose  for  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches, 
opposes  little  resistance  to  the  weight  of  the  wa 
tcr,  which  is  soon  accumulated  on  the  surface  by 
not  being  able  to  penetrate  deeper,  and  the  soil 
is  then  carried  off  irrecoverably  to  the  valleys  or 
branches  below.  The  ploughs  in  general  use 
arc  only  calculated  for  this  kind  of  shallow  til- 
lage, and  a  change  in  this  important  instrument 


)f  agiic.u  uire  must  be  effected,  betorc  iliis  evil 
can  be  siifPiciently  remedied.  Imjirovements  ii 
the  implements  of  husbandry  have,  in  every 
country,  generally  kept  pace  witli  the  progress 
of  the  science  of  agriculture,  and  the  skill  and 
capital  employed  in  it  ;  yet  with  us  they  arc  still 
in  a  very  imperfect  slate.  The  ease  with  which 
abund;int  crops  have  been  raised  on  fresh  and 
fertile  lands,  has  rendered  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject less  necessary  ;  but  the  period  has  now  ar- 
rived, when  art  and  industry  must  supply  the 
failure  of  native  fertility.  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  ai  achment  of  the  husbandman  to  the  imple 
ments  with  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
work  from  his  infancy,  and  that  some  difficult) 
may  be  anticipated  in  introducing  any  change; 
but  upon  examining  the  general  agriculture  ol 
the  state,  every  plantation  presents  some  plan  or 
feat  ure,  new  or  at  least  peculiar,  and  our  agricul- 
ture appears  every  where  like  an  individual  es 
say.  From  these  circumstances  we  may  rea- 
sonably infer  we  shall  not,  as  in  similar  atiemptt 
in  the  old  countries  of  Europe,  have  ancient  and 
stubborn  prejudices  to  combat,  prejudices  wliith 
m  tke  ignorance  and  error  descend  as  a  sacred 
inheritance  from  one  generation  to  another.  I 
think  wc  have  strong  grounds  to  hope  that  wt 
shall  meet  with  minds  ready  and  eager  to  adopt 
any  rational  improvement,  stimulated  by  tha' 
spirit  of  enterprise,  which  k  the  peculiar  attri 
bute  of  a  freeman,  the  proprietor  and  cullivatoi 
of  a  gractful  soil.  I  would  therefore  submit  to 
the  consideration  of  the  society,  the  propriety  of 
supplying  the  proper  officers,  with  ample  means 
for  making  a  complete  collection  of  the  most 
approved  implements  of  agriculture,  to  be  kept 
for  inspection  at  Columbia,  where  they  could  be 
examined  with  the  most  convenience  by  our  fel 
low  citizens. 

The  possession    of  any  thing,  which  contri- 
butes to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  man,  may 
be  considered   as  wealth,  but  this  general  term 
wealth  when   applied  to  a  nation,   must   alway 
possess  the  important  attribute  of  durability,  'i'hi 
merchant  may  be  rich  by  the  possession  of  con 
consumeable  luxuries,  and   the  nation  rendered 
poorer  by   their  acquisition   and     consumption 
Thus  a  productive  soil  may  be  justly  esteemed 
the  most  solid  species  of  national  wealth  ;  but  lo 
sustain  this  character,  it  is  necessary  that  the  soil 
should  also  maintain  this   distinctive  quality — i( 
must  be  ficrmanently  productive. 

In  the  short  and  necessarily  rapid  view  which 
we  have  taken  of  the  present  state  of  agriculture, 
it  is  plain,  that  although  a  considerable  part  of 
the  land  subjected  to  cultivation  may  still  remain 
in  good  heart,  yet  a  laige  proportion  is  cither  en- 
tirely worn  out,  or  now  in  the  last  stages  of  ex- 
haustion— that  vve  have  arrived  at  that  period, 
when  there  must  be  a  complete  change  in  our 
system  of  agri-ulture,  or  give  the  death-blow  to 
be  remaining  productive  powers,  and  conse 
quent  value  of  our  lands.  On  this  subject,  how- 
ever serious  the  aspect  may  he,  there  is  no  oc- 
ca'iitin  for  despondency.  A  bountiful  Providence 
has  placed  within  the  reach  of  intelligence  and 
industry,  a  profusion  of  means  for  fertilizing  the 
soil.  The  earth — all  the  elements  which  sur- 
round us,  may  be  compelled,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  man,  to  contribute  to  this  important  ob- 
ject— an  object  so  evidently  connected  with  the 


i;reai  and  bentvoltnt  views  (,f  Diviiu  rication- 
.■^mong  the  manures  of  mineral  or  fossil  origin) 
lime,  marlc,  and  gypsum,  have  been  the  sub- 
jects of  extensive  experiment,  both  in  Europe 
and  America  Lime  may  be  conveniently  pro- 
cured in  some  parts  of  the  state,  and  marie  I  have 
no  doubt  may  be  found  in  abtmdance  in  almost 
e\  cry  district ;  but  some  difRruliy  may  exist  for 
a  short  time,  in  obtaining  a  sufficient  C|uan!ity  of 
gypsum  to  enrich  such  an  extent  of  impoverish- 
ed country,  placed  principally  beyond  the  range 
of  water  carriage  ;  this  evil  will,  1  hope,  soon  be 
remedied  by  the  spirit  and  enterprise  of  our  go- 
vernment ;  when  we  shall  see  this  powerful  ally 
of  the  vegetable  plan  of  improvement,  distribu- 
ted from  the  boat  in  every  district  of  the  state, 
imparting  life  and  activity  to  our  industry  and 
agricultural  improvements. 

Without  detracting  from  the  merits  of  the 
TuUian  system  of  fertilizing  the  earth  by  increas- 
ing its  friability,  and  thereby  its  means  of  absorb- 
ing atmospherical  manure,  for  merit  it  certainly 
possesses,  it  is  principally  through  the  agency  of 
the  vegetable  creation,  that  we  may  command  in 
the  greatest  extent,  the  inexhaustible  resources 
of  the  atmosphere.  Under  this  class  of  ma- 
nures, the  produce  of  the  farm  yard  may  be 
ranged — by  this  easy  and  simple  process,  every 
species  of  (he  refuse  and  ofTal  of  a  plantation 
may  be  converted  into  the  most  efficient  means 
of  fertilizing  our  fields.  The  obvious  sources 
for  forming  this  kind  of  artificial  manure,  are  the 
straw  of  small  grain,  the  ofial  of  animals,  and  the 
litter  of   Indian  corn ;    materials  furnished   on 

very  plantation,  now  geneially  neglected,  and 
frequently  destroyed  as  a  nuisance.  The  pro- 
duction of  Indian  corn,  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
greatest  eflForts  of  nature,  and  it  may  justly  be 
considered  an  exhausting  crop ;  but  the  litter 
which  it  furnishes  to  the  stable  and  the  farm 
yard,  under  proper  management,  makes  an  am- 
ple return  to  the  earth,  and  thus  it  has  been 
justly  observed,  "  it  yields  food  in  abundance  for 
man,  beast  and  land." 

I  confidently  hope,  that  the  society  will  soon 
be  enabled  to  disseminate  important  information 
on  the  best  mode  of  forming  and  applying  these 
artificial  manures.  Various  means  may  be  sug- 
gested by  experience  to  increase  the  quality,  and 

conomisc  the  powers  of  this  species  of  manure, 
while  the  manner  and  time  of  application  to  our 
peculiar  crops  must  also  become  objects  of  im- 
portance. 

Leguminous  crops,  when  planted  and  preserv- 
ed with  a  view  to  improving  the  soil,  r.inge  also 

nder  the  head  of  vegetable  manure;  the  com- 
mon field  Pea  has  been  cultivated  in  North  Ca- 

oliiia  with  this  view,  and  with  great  success,  by 
being  planted  among  the  Indian  corn,  in  what  is 
technically  called  '  the  step,'  or  sov.'ed  broad  cast 
when  the  crops  are '  laid  by.'  This  whole  class  of 
plants  are  supposed  to  attract  a  great  part  of 
their  nourishment  from  the  atmosphere ;  the 
earth  it  shaded,  evaporation,  is  prevented,  and  a 
arge  stock  of  manure  returned  to  the  earth, 
when  the  vine  is  ploughed  in,  the  land  remain- 
ing enclosed  and  ungrazed. 

Among  the  various  modes  of  fertilizing  tlic 
earth,  I  know  of  none  so  well  suited  to  the  large 
scale  on  which  planting  is  calculated,  or  more 
efficient  than  the  system  of  enclosing.  The 
whole  surface  of  the  earth  is  covered  with  vcge- 
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table  productions  of  some  kind  congenial  to  the 
state  of  the  soil.  This  is  a  universal  law  of  na- 
ture, every  where  in  activity,  and  the  btneficent 
agent  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  its  fertility 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  position  will  not  now 
be  questioned,  tiiat  productive  soil  is  principally 
composed  of  vegetable  or  alluvial  earth,  and  that 
the  productive  powers  of  the  latter  may  be  re 
solved  into  the  former,  the  real  distinction  being 
little  more  than  the  accumulation  and  accident:d 
change  of  situation.  If  we  have  drawn  from  the 
soil  this  vegetable  matter  so  as  to  diminish  its 
productive  powers,  the  plain  remedy  is  to  re 
store  it ;  and  the  interest  of  the  planter  or  farm 
eris  to  adopt  the  most  effective  and  least  expen 
sive  mtans.  In  the  middle  states,  red  clover  is 
considered  the  best  agent  for  effecting  this  pur- 
pose, and  this  opinion  seems  to  be  justified  by 
extensive  experiment  and  the  experience  of  se- 
veral years.  But  this  property  is  not  peculiar  to 
any  particular  plant,  the  whole  vegetable  crea- 
tion is  destined  to  contribute  to  this  great  object 
Enclose  your  fields,  save  them  from  the  hoof  and 
the  tooth  of  your  stock,  and  where  there  is  any 
soil  retained,  the  earth  will  be  clothed  with  a 
covering  of  weeds  and  grass,  little  inferior  to  a 
crop  oi  clover,  for  the  purposes  of  manuring. 
There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  still  existing, 
respecting  the  proper  time  of  ploughing  in  this 
vegetable  cover,  whether  in  a  green  or  di  y  state, 
to  produce  the  most  bent  ficial  effect.  As  a  pre- 
paiation  for  a  corn  or  cotton  crop,  I  should  cer 
tainly  incline,  from  the  results  of  my  own  ex- 
perience, to  decide  in  favour  of  the  dry  siaie,  on 
the  principle,  that  the  manuie  in  this  siaie  will 
be  retained  much  longer  in  the  earth,  and  be  less 
liable  to  pas  off  in  a  gaseous  form.  An  emi- 
nent writer,*  distinguished  by  his  lectures  on  the 
elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  remarks  on 
this  subject,  that  "  the  great  object  in  the  ap- 
plication of  manure  should  be  to  make  it  afford 
as  much  soluble  matter  as   possible  to  the  roots 


spirit  of  experiment  and  imp. ovtment  will  ^n-  Extracts  from  a  Compendious  Diction 


imate  every  mcn)ber  of  society,  and  finally 
spread  through  the  whole  community :  I  am 
firmly  persuaded  that  the  support  and  usefulness 
of  the  society.  Will,  ina  great  measure,  depend  on 
he  coiunnmications  of  practical  agriculturjlists, 
from  wh  ch  a  body  of  information,  highly  impor 
iant  to  the  objects  of  our  association,  may  be 
(  ollectcd  and  (Miblished  by  the  society  in  that 
form,  most  likely  to  promote  a  general  and 
correct  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practict 
of  agriculture. 

[_To  be  continued^ 

Cattle  fet\ow,   &c. 

The  public  are  hereby  lulorEiied,  that  the  Cattle 
Slwiu,  Exltibition  itf  Jlannfuctwes  Ploughing  .Mutch, 
and  public  sale  of  Animals,  &c  heretofore  advertised 
til  be  held  at  Brishton,  on  the  lath  and  13  of  Oct 
next,  will  take  place  on  those  days;  and  that  every 
arrangement  is  made  therefor.  An  •  xcell  nt  hall  is 
ready  for  the  reception  of  all  Agricultural  Imple- 
ments and  Manufactures,  that  may  be  off  red  for 
premiums,  and  where  every  care  wi  1  be  taken  ot 
them. 

Any  persons  having  Implements  usetul  in  Husban- 
dry, and  that  are  not  in  common  use,  although  not 
entitled  to  premium,  would  do  a  service  to  the  com- 
munity, by  exhibiting  them  in  their  hall ;  also,  any 
uncommon  vegetables,  grains,  and  grasses. 

Those  (-entlemen  who  are  members  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  that 
have  not  received  their  certificates,  will  find  Mr. 
Jacob  Kuhn  in  their  hall,  on  both  days  of  the  Show, 
who  will  dehver  them,  on  payment  of  five  dollars, 
(the  sum  agreed  on  m  lieu  of  all  annual  assessments) 
^those  members  on  the  old  list,  who  prefer  paying 
their  annual  assessments,  will  have  an  opportunity 
so  to  do 

A  dinner  will  be  provided  for  a  limited  number, 
at  Mr.  Fuller's  Tavern,  on  the  12th;  tickets  for 
wiiich  m.iy  be  obtained  any  day  previous  at  Messrs. 


ary  of  the  Veterinary  Jlrt. 
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Blennorrhcca,  ox  Mattering  of  t!ie  Yard.  A  mu- 
cous discharge  trom  a  stalli  n's  yard,  generally 
caused  by  covering  too  frequently  This  disease 
generally  soon  ceases,  when  tin  animal  is  kept  from 
mares,  but  maybe  more  quick'y  stopped  by  washing 
the  parts  frequently  with  the  fallowing  lotion,  cold  : 

Acetate  ot  lead,  two  drachms. 

Sulphate  of  zinc  two  drachms. 

Water,  one  quart. 
In  obstinate  cases,  it  may  be  injected  into  the  urethra, 
in  which  case  it  should  be  diluted  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  water.  The  same  remedy  is  applicable  to 
mares,  that  have  a  mucous  discharge  from  the 
vagina.  In  all  caaes  where  there  appears  to  be  in- 
flammation, a  moderate  dose  of  physic  should  be 
given. 

BLtSTtR.  An  application  which  inflames  the 
sKiii,  and  raises  the  cuticle  into  small  bladders, 
which  contain  a  watery  fluid:  various  substances  are 
employed  for  this  purpose,  the  principal  of  which  is 
the  cantharis  <!!■  Spanish  fly,  ilytta  vesicatoria;)  eu- 
ph  rbium,  hellebore,  corrosive  sublimate,  oil  of 
origanum,  oil  of  turpentine,  &c.  are  also  occasionally 
employed.  There  are  three  ditferenl  forms  in  which 
blisters  may  be  used,  that  is  as  an  ointment,  a  linament 
and  a  tincture ;  the  last  is  commonly  named  Liquid 
B  ister.  The  ointment  is  generally  preferred,  but 
the  liquid  blister  is  considered  by  some  practitioners 
the  best  application  for  curbs,  spavins,  and  splents. 
The  part  to  be  blistered  should  l^ave  the  hair  cut  oft' 
as  completely  as  possible,  and  after  the  application 
has  been  well  rubbed  in,  ihe  horse  must  be  prevented 
from  biting  or  rubbing  the  part  which  he  is  gener- 
ally apt  to  do.  even  for  several  days,  which  some- 
imes  causes  a  serious  blemish. 
Blistering  Ointment,  J\'o.  1,  or  .^'ild  : 

llog's  lard,  four  ounces, 

Yellow  wax,  one  ounce. 
Melt  over  a  slow  fire,  and  then  add  oil  of  turpentine 


Well's  and  Lilley's,  Court  street,  Boston,  and  on  the'or  origanum,  one  ounce.    Towdered  cantharides,  six 
said  day,  of  Mr.  Ruhn,  at  Brighton  drachms. 

Business  will  commence  on  each  day  at  9,  A  M. 
The  first  day  a  procession  of  the  trustees  and  mem- 


will  muve  from  the  Agricultu  al   Hall  to  the  Meet 
iiig-house,  at  iialf  past  nine,  precisely,  where  prayers 
vvill  be  offered,  ai.d  an  essay  on  some  agricultural 
subject ;  alter  whicii  the  president  will  announce  the 
lanits  of  the   gentlemen,   composing  the  dilfereut; 
committees,  and  I'le  other  arrangements 
davs 


of  the   plant,  and   lha(   in  a   slow  and  g-rfirf?^«/beys  of  the  Society,  together^withthdr  invited  guests, 

manner,  so  that  it  may  be  entirely  consumed  in 

forming  the  sap  or  organized  parts  of  the  plant." 

Mr.  John  Taylor,  of  Virginia,  speaking  of  this 

mode  of  improvement,  observes,  that  ''  to  draw 

from    the   atmosphere   the    greatest  quaniily  of 

manure,   to  check  tl.e  loss  the  earth  sustains  by 

evapoiation  during  the  process  by  trade,  to  give 

the  manure  the  most  lasting- frame,  and  to  depo 

sit  it  in  liic  most  beneficial  manner,  are  the  pri 

mary  objects  of  the  enclosing  system."     Permit 

aiie,  gentle  men,  to  avail  myself  of  this  public  op 

portuiiiiy,  to  express  my  gratitude  to  this  uistin 

guished  benefactor  of  American  husbandry;  the 

friend  of  Agriculture  is  the  friend  of  mari.     Mr 

Taylor's  ixcellent  essays  on  the  enclosing  sys 

teni  need  no  comment ;  his  agricultural  princi 

pics  are  generally  sound,  and  his   plans  always 

jiracticable  upon  any  scale  that  wealth  may  war 

rant  or  povei  ty  prescribe. 

As  the  most  plausible  theories  frequently  fail 
in  agrieuhure  when  tested  by  practice,  the  en 
gagement  to   establish    one   or   more    farms   to 


J\'o.  2,  or  Strong: 

Oil  of  turpentine,  two  ounces. 
Sulphuric  acid,  by  weight,  six  drachms. 
Hog's  lard,  twelve  ounces 
Powdered  cantharides,  two  ounces. 
The  first  two  ingredients  are  to  be  carefully  mixed, 
in  a  glazed  earth-  n  or  stone  pot,  large  enough  to  con- 
r'"/'i''^'l'itain  ail  the  ingredients  ;  for  if  the  suiphuric  acid  is 
'pure,  or  of  sufficient  strength,  a  violent  effervescence 
r  boiling  will  take  place  soon  after  thty  are  mixed. 


■1-he  trustees  have,  at  great  expense,  provided  ani'""  ™"'"S  win  taKe  piact  ■  ,  .  .  •  ,h. 

excellent  range  of  pens,  fcr  the  accommodation  ojaud  dense  suffocating  himes  will  be  produced  ;  the 
cattle  of  every  descriptioti.  They  trust  their  Agri-™'''"'"^'  t'":^'-/^''^.  should  be  n,ade  either  under  a 
cultural  Friends  will  fill  them  as  handsomelv.  as  thevip'^"""'^y-  °'  '"  ^'\^  T"  ""■;  ^y''""  '^^  '  ft'^'-^"?^"" 


handsomely,  as  they;, 
did  last  season.  ;" 

It  is  again  requested,  that  all  persons  intending  to' 
offer  for  premiums,  (of  any  kind)  will  be  attentive! 
to  make  their  entries  on  or  before  the  11th  of  Octo- 
ber, with  Mr.  Jonathan  Winshiu,  of  Brighton,  as 
they  are  determined  stru  tly  to  adhere  to  that  rule, 
and  which  will  prevent  much  confusion  on  the  days 
ofthebhow. 

The  trustees  would  request  their  Country  Friends, 
IV ho  have  tine  Animals  nf  any  description  to  dispose 
of,  to  bear  in  mimi,  that  they  intend  to  appropriate 
their  fine  ranges  of  pens,  on  the  l.Sth  of  October,  for 
the  Public  Sale  of  such  animals,  having  engaged  an 
Auctioneer,  free  of  any  expense  to  the  proprietors. 
This  they  consider  an  important   addition   to  their 


make  experiments,  was  certainly  a  proper  pro-|S'iow.  and  will  enable  the  owners  to  obtain  the  high- 


vision  in  the  articles  of  our  association  ;  but 
should  we  be  even  fortunate  enough  to  find  oui 
funds  sufficient  to  effect  this  desirable  ob- 
ject, yet  I  flatter  myself  we  shall  not  limit  our 
exertions  to  this  establishment  alone,  but  that  the 

*  Sir.  II.  Davy. 


St  prices  ;  they  will  please  to  attend  to  the  rules 
and  regulations  on  that  head, 

.lOHN  PRINCE.")         Committee 
V  G.  BROOKS,   S-  of 

S.  G.  PEHKINS.J        Jlrrangemeiita 
ICT"  It  is  requested,   that  the  printers  of  News- 
papers in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  would  insert 
the  above. 


as  ceased,  the  hog's  lard,  having  been  previously 
jmelted,  is  to  be  added,  and  then  the  powdered  can- 
tharides. The  last,  however,  should  not  be  put  in 
unti:  the  mixture  shall  have  become  rather  cool. — 
The  whole  is  to  be  well  stirred  together. 

Slistering  Idniment  : 

Olive  oil  two  ounces. 
Oil  of  turpentine,  half  an  ounce. 
Water  of  pure  ammonia,  two  drachms 
P' wdered  candiarides,  two  i:rachms. 
Liquid  JSlister  : 

Powdered  cantharides,  ore  ounce. 
Spirit  of  wine,  eight  ounces.  I 

Water  of  pure  ammonia,  two  ounces. 
Let  them  be  kept  togi  ther  about  a  week,  frequent- 
ly shaking  the  bottle  ;  then  pour  off  the  clear  fluid, 
!.r  filter  through  blotting  jjaper.  This  preparation 
may  be  made  much  stronger,by  dissolving  in  it  from 
half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  of  corrosive  sublimate. 
When  the  mildest  kind  of  blister  is  wanted,  a  mix- 
ture of  cantharides  and  hog's  lard,  or  olive  oil,  will  , 
be  found  to  answer  the  purpose. 

Blood  Soon  after  blood  has  been  drawn  it  coa- 
gulates, or  becomes  rather  solid,  and  has  the  appear- 
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nfthehors  's  stomach,  but  arc  usually  more  numer- 
lus  about  its  tarihcr  iirihce;  and  are  somttimts 
thousli  Itsh  frequctAly,  t'oaud  in  the  bnwels.  Their 
number  varies  cur.ssd^rably;  sometimes  tlu-rc  arc  not 
above  half  s  dozen  ;  at  others  they  exceed  a  hundred 
They  most  usually  hang  in  clusters  hx>  d  by  thcji 
small  end'  u>  the  inni  r  cuat  of  the  stomach,  to  wiicli 
they  attach  tht  mseives  by  means  ot  two  hooks.  Th. 
slowness  of  their  giinvch,  and  the  purity  of  their 
food  which  is  probab  y  the  chyle,  must  occasioii 
what  they  reci  ive  in  a  given  time,  to  be  propor- 
liooably  sm.ill  from  which,  p^  rhaps,  arises  the  t  x- 
treme  difficuUy  of  destroying  them,  by  any  medicii  e 
r  poison  tiirown  into  the  stomach.  After  opium  had 
been  administered  to  a  horse,  labouring  under  !■  ck- 
jaw  for  a  week  in  doses  of  one  ounce  every  day, 
botts  were  f  und  in  thest.  mach  perfectly  alive,  T. 
bacco  has  been  employed  in  much  larger  quantities 
in  the  same  complaint  and  has  also  been  continued 
without  destroying  them.''  While  making  experi- 
ments on  glandi  rs.  I  have  found  living  botts  in  the 
stiimach  of  a  horse  though  he  had  hem  taking  for 
nany  days  arsenic  and  corrosive  sublimate.  Another 
species  ot  gad  fly,  viz.  luemorrhoiilalis,  also  products 
cgg>,  which,  when  received  into  the  stomach,  become 
bolts  of  a  red  colour  and  smaller.  The  presence  ol 
bolts  in  the  horse's  stomach,  is  not  easily  ascertained, 
as  it  is  certain  that  great  numbers  have  often  been 
tound  in  the  stomach  after  drath,  without  appearing 
to  have  prmluct  il  anv  kind  of  inconvenience  to  the 
animal  while  alive.  Several  cases,  however,  have 
come  under  my  notice  where  they  evidently  caused 
the  horse's  death  In  one  case,  symptoms  of  staggers 
were  produced  ;  in  several  others,  inflammation  of 
toe  lungs  and  other  contents  of  the  thorax.  Mr. 
Clark,  of  Edinburgh,  has  recorded  one  case,  wh'ie 
'  tlie  coats  of  the  stomach  were  highly  inflamed, 
and  a  mortification  had  taken  place  on  one  side, 
where  it  appeared  of  a  darker  colour  ;  and  here  there 
was  a  small  hole,  through  which  a  lead  probe  was 
passed  from  the  outside  into  the  cavity  of  the  stom- 
ach "  1  have  met  with  similar  cases.  It  does  not 
appear  that  any  etfectual  remedy  has  been-  yet  dis- 
covered for  botts  ;  Mr.  Blaine  says  that  he  has  kept 
them  alive  for  some  days  in  olive  oil  and  in  oil  of 
turpentine,  and  that  even  the  nitrons  and  sulphuric 
acids  do  not  immediately  destroy  them  When  botts 
are  sup|iosed  to  be  irritating  the  stomach  or  intes 
tines,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  a  dose  of  physic, 
as  it  may  be  the  means  of  expelling  such  as  are  de- 
tached. 

(Tb  be  contimted.') 

For  the  American  Farmer. 

Ou  B.eAgVi\g.  Js"o.  5. 

In  the  year  1806,1  had  an  opportunity  of  sec 
ins;  some  of  the  Virginia  thorn  (before  mention 
cd)  in  its  native  soil,  and  from  its  appearance 
had  a  favourable  opinion  of  its  fitness  for  hedging 
The  berries  on  them  were  progressingto  matu- 
rity. I  engaged  a  person  in  that  country  to  have 
a  barrel  of  the  liawes  gathered  when  ripe,  and 
sent  on  for  my  experiment  the  ensuing  spiing 
They  were  sent  on  by  water  ;  but  being  lale  the 
na,vigation  closed  by  winter,  and  they  remained 
in  Baltimore  till  the  opening  of  spring,  when 
they  came  to  hand.  Not  knowing  any  difference 
between  them  and  the  JVewcastle  kind,  I  put 
them  in  the  ground  in  bulk,  to  prepare  for  the 
ensuing  year  ;  and  in  the  meantime,  had  a  suit 
able  piece  of  ground  to  receive  them  in  drills, 
prepared  by  good  tilth,  and  planted  them  as 
early  as  the  season  would  admit ;  thinking  some 
of  thcin  might  vegetate  that  year,  and  that  by 
eeping  the  ground  free  from  grass  and  weeds 


ancc  of  a  dark  red  coloured  jelly,  with  more  or  less 
of  a  w,,lery  fluid,  termed  Scrum  This  red  Coloured 
iellev  consiats  of  two  distinct  parts :  the  coagulable 
lymph,  and  the  red  globules  or  colouring  matter 
When  blood  coagulates  immediately  after  it  is  drawn 
the  red  globul.  s  and  th.  coagulabl  lymph  remain 
mixed  together,  appearing  as  one  substance;  but  if 
the  bIcKid  continues  fluid,  the  red  globules  bi  ing  hta 
vier  than  the  lymph,  will  be  gradually  subsiding 
leaving  the  Utter  on  the  surface  ;  hence  it  is  that  in 
inflammatory  diseases,  in  which  the  blood  is  always 
longerin  c  aguiation  than  in  h.  altli,  we  find  m  re  or 
less  ot  buff  or  size  on  its  surface,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  th  coagulable  lymph  free  from  red  glo- 
jules  ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  quantity  of  this 
size  will  be  prtity  nearly  in  pr  p  rtion  to  the  length 
3f  time  the  blood  has  remained  in  a  state  of  fluidity. 

Bloody  Ukine.  Tiiis  disi -^si  more  frequently 
happens  to  cattle  than  horses,  and  tin  the  temal  than 
the  maie.  It  g'  nerally  arises  in  horses  from  bruises 
or  over  exertion;  sometimes,  however,  it  comes  on 
without  any  kiKWn  cause.  In  rect  nt  cases  where  it 
can  be  irac  d  tu  a  strain  or  bruise  bleed  freely,  give 
the  oily  laxative,  and  rub  the  loins  with  some  stimu 
lating  mixture  ;  hut  when  it  comes  on  gradually,  or 
without  any  apparent  cause,  and  particularly  if 
there  be  no  symptoms  of  inflammation,  and  the  an- 
imal appears  rather  w;  ak  than  othirwise,  give  the 
following  p  wder  morning  and  evening  for  two  or 
three  days : 

Catechu,  half  an  ounce. 
A  um,  one  ounce. 
Cascarilla,  two  drachms. 

This  may  be  made  into  a  ball,  should  that  form 
oe  preferred  hy  means  offl.urand  treacle.  For  the 
treatment  ot  bloody  urine  in  cattle,  see  Jied  Water 

Blcw.  See  Bi-uise.  Blows  in  the  eye  are  by  no 
means  an  unfrequent  occurrence  in  horses  and  cat 
lie,  sometiait  s  causing  a  very  severe  degree  of  in 
fiammation.  Farriers  often  apply  stimHlating  pow- 
ders on  such  occasioi.s,  which  serve  only  to  aggra- 
vate the  mischief,  and  sometimes  do  an  irrepar.ible 
injury.  In  slight  cases  it  will  be  sufficient  to  bath  the 
eye  trequeoily  with  a  weak  solution  of  acetate  of 
lead,  or  Goulard's  extract,  about  two  or  three 
drachms  to  a  pint  of  water  ;  this  should  be  used 
rather  warm  ;  a  decoction  of  poppy  heads  has  been 
found  useful  also  When  the  injury  is  more  severe 
bleedini!;  and  a  dose  of  some  laxative  should  likewise 
be  empli  yed 

BoTT.  A  short  reddish  coloured  worm  often 
found  attached  to  the  horse's  stomach.  Mr  Bracey 
Clark  has  written  an  excellent  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  the  Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society, 
from  which  the  following  is  extracted  We  must 
premis'  however,  that  botts  are  not  properly  speak 
ing  worms,  but  the  larva;  of  tiie  gad  fly,  which  de- 
posits its  eggs  on  a  horse's  coat  in  such  a  manner,  as 
that  tney  shall  be  received  into  his  stomach,  and 
become  botts  "  When  the  female  fly  has  been  im 
pregnated  and  the  eggs  are  sufficiently  matured  she 
seeks  among  the  horses  a  subject  for  her  purpose, 
andappniaching  it  on  the  wing,  she  hoUS  her  body 
nearly  upright  in  the  air ;  and  her  tail,  which  is 
lengthened  for  the  purpose,  carried  inwards  and  up 
wards  In  this  way  she  approaches  the  part,  v;hcre 
she  designs  to  deposit  the  egg,  and  suspentling  her- 
self for  a  few  seconds  before  it,  suddenly  darts  upon 
it,  and  leaves  the  egg  adhering  to  the  hair,  by  means 
of  a  glutinous  liquor  secreted  with  it;  she  then  leaves 
the  horse  :it  a  small  distance,  and  prepares  the  sec- 
ond egg,  and  poising  herself  before  the  part,  deposits 
it  in  the  same  way  the  liquor  dries,  and  the  egg 
becomes  firmly  glued  to  the  hair  This  is  repe.-itcd 
by  various  flies,  till  four  or  five  hundred  eggs  are 
sometimes  deposited  on  one  horse.  The  inside  of 
the  knee  is  the  part  generally  preferred  by  these 
flies  for  dcpi  siting  their  eggs,  and  next  to  that,  the 
side  and  backpart  of  the  shoulder ;  and  it  is  curious 
lliat  these  parts  are   most  exposed  to  be  licked  by 

the  animal ;  in  licking  the  egg  adheres  to  the  tongue,        -   ,  -  ,        -      r  n  i      .i 

and  are  carried  into  the  horse's  stomach  with  the: I  'n'gl>t  have  a  full  crop  by  the  next  year  at 
saliva.    The  botts  attach  themselves  to  every  partllcast, 


After  waiting  a  due  time  with  anxious  expec- 
tation, I  was  disappointed  ;  not  half  a  hundred 
vegetated  from  the  whole  quantity 'three  bush- 
els) of  seed.  I  then  obtained  a  few  thousand 
quicks,  or  sprouts,  of  the  same  kind,  of  a  friend, 
«  hu  was  more  suctesstol  m  his  piep<iralion  of 
1  he  seed,  having  it  ru64f(i  oi<«  of  the  covering  of 
skill  and  pulp,  by  that  means,  and  burying  it  in 
hulk  near  the  suilace  of  the  groun'i,  so  lightly 
I  overcd,  as  to  have  the  full  effect  of  the  frost  and 
I  hanges  of  weather,  to  act  on  tliem  ;  they  came 
lor»aid  into  vegetation,  as  soon  as  the  warmth 
ot  spring  could  sti  cngtiien  them  ;  and  they  grew 

least  a  foot  high  as  yearlings. 

I  was  noi  alone  in  my  disappointment  in  the 
'  ed  vegetating  ;  I  found  alterwards,  several  w  ho 
ad  procured  the  berries,  in  the  pulfo,  ami  were 
disappointed  also  in  their  vegetation.  Whether 
it  is  fiom  a  fermentation  taking  place  in  this 
coveiing  of  a  pulpy  nature,  or  a  quantity  being 
Confined  together,  that  causes  the  effect,  I  must 
leave  others  to  say  ;  but  the  only  way  to  avoid 
ihat  tailuie,  has  been  to  liberate  the  seed  from 
the  covering  ai.d  dry  them;  they  may  then  be  kept 
siilcly  ;  yet  they  are  hastened  in  their  vegetation, 
y  tofeiiing  the  shell  that  covers  the  keinal  by 
a  further  preparation.  The  general  practice  has 
been  to  bury  them  in  a  bag  of  seme  kind,  that 
will  kee|>  them  together  just  within  the  surface 
ot  the  ground,  as  above  slated,  in  the  autumn, 
as  soon  as  prepared,  and  take  them  out  in  the 
spring,  and  put  them  in  a  prepared  piece  of 
ground,  in  drills  for  a  nursery. 

After  having  been  kept  dry  all  winter,  I  have 
had  them  grow  very  well  with  two  or  three  weeks 
softening  the  shell,  by  immersion  in  warm  wa- 
ter a  few  hours,  and  then  exposing  them  to  a 
frosty  night  or  two  in  a  wet  state,  letting  them 
have  the  influence  of  the  changes  of  weather; 
but  they  must  be  kept  in  a  uniformly  wet  state  un- 
til germination  api)ears,  then  commit  them  to  the 
earth,  well  firoiected  to  undergo  the  change  ;  and 
this  part  should  be  particularly  attended  to  as 
ihev  are  a  delicate  seedling,  easily  affected  by  a 
lale  frost ;  one  frosty  night  may  blast  all  your 
hopes  of  a  promising  crop  of  these,  as  it  does  of 
many  other  plants,  without  precautionary  steps 
are  taken  to  retard  the  progress  of  germination, 
either  by  keeping  the  seed  in  a  cool  situation  un- 
til past  the  common  time  of  spring  frosts,  or 
otherwise  having  a  covering  prepared,  to  make 
use  of  if  necessary,  which  is  easily  done.  I  have 
been  thus  particular  on  the  point  of  making  your 
outset  with  more  certainty  as  1  might  have  sav- 
ed some  years  of  time  in  framing  a  hedge,  if  I 
had  been  as  well  informed  on  the  subject,  as 
lime  and  experience  have  made  me ;  still  I  do 
not  suppose  that  we  have  nothing  further  to  learn 
on  this  head,  but  the  process  above  stated  has 
produced  the  effects  described. 

This  part  of  the  business  is  more  the  province  o£ 
the  nursery-man  than  a  farmer.  I  should  recom- 
mend the  agriciilturist  to  raise  the  quicks  only 
in  case  he  can  aflTord  to  give  due  attention  to  theni 
in  the  -needling  state,  keeping  them  clean  and  thrif- 
ty. There  are  very  few  farmers,  who  are  ready, 
even  if  disposed,  to  plant  all  their  hedges  in  one 
season,  as  there  must  be  some  preparatory  measures 
taken  first  to  regulate  the  size  and  shape  of  their 
fields  and  lots  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  permanent- 
ly most  convenient;  temporary  divisions  may  be 
made  with  wooden  fences,  and  a  preparation  of  the 
ground  where  they  all  are  to  be  planted,  is  another 
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necessary  step,  by  pl.'uginni;  and  harrowing  it  about 
lour  furrows  in  width  :  siuiie  do  it  by  piantiog  a  row 
of  potatoes  the  veiir  previous  with  a  little  manur  , 
■which  does  very  well,  although  1  set  mine  without 
any  preparation  belore  planting,  yet  I  siiould  not  say 
this  mode  was  the  best 

1  have  raised  some  quicks  several  times  tor  my 
own  use,  but  from  a  press  of  other  concerns,  they 
-.vere  too  often  neglected  ;  I  tlierefore  declined  rais- 
ing any  more  ss  several  p-rsi.ns  made  a  business  of 
keeping  them  in  a  nursery  until  from  one  to  two  or 
three  years  old,  and  these  were  taken  proper  carf 
of,  to  ensure  a  sale.  G.)  id  thrifty  two  year  old  quicks, 
which  is  the  proper  age  to  plant  fur  a  hedge  at  first 
setting  out.  may  be  had  for  five  dollars  a  thousand  ; 
they  sold  at  six  a  few  years  back.    One  thousand 
quif.ics  are  sufficient  to  plant  one  hundred  pannel  of 
comnr.'^n  post  and  nul  fence,  nf  ten  feet  to  the  pan- 
ne! :  (more  on  tiiis  point  hereafter.)     I  found  it  b'  st 
to  have  extra  plants  in  the  garden  or  some  suitable 
place  as  a  reserve,  and  of  the  same  age  with  those 
planted  for  a  hedge,  to  be  set  in  the  vacancies  occa- 
sioned by  the  death  or  failure  cjf  other  plants.     The 
ground  mice  are  the  irieatest  enemy  they  have,  es- 
jjecially  in  high  loose  sils,  when  coveif  d  up  by  snow 
in  winter,  they  being  fond  of  the  tender  bark   peel 
the  root  sometimes.     The  filling  up  ot  those  vacan 
cits  should  never  be  omitted,  quicks  of  equal  size 
of  those  in  the   hedge,  should  be  set  cut  in  those 
places  the  ensuing  spring,  to  keep  up   a  uniformity 
of  strength  and  appearance  in  the  matured  hedge  ; 
a  small  piece  of  work  to  perfect  the  business,  but  a 
great  error  to  omit  the  doing  of  it  timely,  as  a  young 
plant  set  in,  when   tne   adjoining    ones  have    got 
strengtli,  is  overstoi.ped  by  its  superiors,  and  con- 
tinues an  underling,  leaving  a  weak  spot,  not  so  ea- 
sily repaired  in  any  way,  as  the  mode  pointed  nut 
Uniformity  in  strength  is  essential,  and  in  appear- 
ance is  gratifying,  and  demonstrates  attention  to  the 
subject  equal  to  its  importance,  and  that  importance 
is  such,  that  we  need  not  plant  or  sow  our  fields  if 
we  neglect  the  enclosure  in  any  parts  exposed  to  dan- 
ger, as  observed  heretofore. 

The  Virginia  Thorn  obtained  in  1805,  I  planted 
on  a  level  surface,  without  any  preparation  ot  the 
griimd,  with  a  spade  turning  the  grass  sod  under, 
and  keeping  the  grass  down  by  putting  fresh  mould 
above,  that  nothing  should  rise  to  impede  their 
growth  that  year;  they  uniformly  lived,  1  had 
scarcely  any  one  to  re-plant.  This  new  acquisition 
to  my  means  of  acquiring  a  living  fence,  gave  new 
life  to  the  subject.  I  began  to  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  the  Newcastle  kind  already,  old  enough 
to  have  made  a  fence,  if  they  had  been  properly 
treated  since  they  were  planted.  Although  the  Vir- 
ginia had  taken  the  lead  in  general  estimation.  1 
considered  it  more  on  account  of  their  foreign  origin, 
and  being  easier  raised,  and,  as  many  thought,  a  more 
speedy  growth ;  so  they  were  ;  but  I  observed  more 
attention  was  paid  to  them  than  had  been  to  the  for- 
mer. It  may  be  here  noted,  that  either  kind  will 
grow  with  double  progress,  by  giving  the  proper  at 
tention  to  them,  keeping  the  ground  loose,  and  free 
from  grass  or  weeds  about  the  roots,  by  dressing  at 
least  once  every  year,  but  twice  while  young  ;  by  so 
doing  they  will  either  of  them  acquire  strength 
enough  for  a  fence  in  six  years,  after  planting,  if 
then  pashed. 

And  to  show  the  effect  of  neglect,  I  shall  note  the 
circumstance  of  my  having  mowed  a  Newcastle 
thorn  hedge,  the  next  year  after  planting,  from  na 
live  quicks  taken  out  of  waste  ground,  some  of  them 
small.  Having  altered  my  plan  of  division  this  hedge 
was  taken  up  and  planted  in  another  place.  Last 
spring  (1S19)  being  in  search  of  some  stock';  to  fill 
up  a  small  gap  in  a  hedge,  I  found  some  chance 
quicks,  in  the  place  I  moved  that  hedge  from  after 
one  year's  standing  and  they  were  not  thicker  at 
the  root  than  a  common  goose  ([nill,  although  they 
had  been  eighteen  years  planted,  and  growing  on  a 


lecttd  in  cu:ture  ;  this  was  what  might  be  called  a 

poor  gravelly  bank,  yet  it  was  covered  with  grass, 
r.ie'diorn  seemed  live'.y  in  its  aiipearaiice,  and 
;rew  after  transplanting      It  shows  also  the  strong 

iiclinatidii  to  live  under  every  circumstance,  after 

'he  first  year. 

I  do  not  recollect  having  ever  knnv/n  a  thorn  to 

decline  or  die,  unless  there  was  a  manifest  enemy 

present. 


To   the  mouth  of  Greenbrier 


lutfeYwal  \\\\\iTO"vei\\e\\t. 


49   287 


78   36 


jFrom  the  Bichmond  EinjUirer. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

WESTERN  COMMUNICATION. 

The  foUowintr  very  interestin.t;  article  is  ex 
racted  from  the  last  letter  of  Mr.  Isaac  Briggs, 
(tiigineer)  to    Mr.    Peyton,    Secretary    to    the 
Board  of  Public  Works. 

Pattonsburg,  Va.  9th  Mo.  21,  1819. 
I  arrived  here  this  morning  from  a  laborious 
tour  on  the  mountains  and  the  western  waters, 
and  am  so  far  down  James  river  in  prosecution 
of  my  arduous  duties.  Thomas  Moore,  my  able 
and  respected  colleague,  has  proceeded  west 
ward  to  finish  the  examination  of  ground  for  a 
road  between  the  mouth  nf  Dunlap's  creek,  and 
the  great  falls  of  Kanawha.  So  far  as  he  and  I 
had  proceeded  together  in  this  examination,  we 
were  encouraged  to  hope  that  ground  might  be 
found  between  those  imiiortant  points  for  a  good 
road  not  exceeding  the  distance  of  90  miles,  and 
no  where  exceeding  the  grade  of  5  degrees  of  ac 
ciivity  or  declivity.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
this  hope  may  be  disappointed,  as  the  examina- 
tion is  not  yet  complete. 

I  have  now  but  a  few  minutes,  to  state  some 
general  results  from  our  survey,  I  cannot  go  into 
details.  The  distances  from  each  other  and  ele- 
vation above  tide  water,  of  sundry  places,  are  as 
follows : 

Miles  Ps.  Above  tide. 
James  river  at  the  mouth  of  Craig's 

creek 
To  the  mouth  of  John's  creek     48   300 
Craig's  creek,  at  the  mouth  of 

John's  creek 
To  the  highest  spring  tributary 

to  Craig's  creet 
Elevation  of  this  spring 
To  the  lowest  point  on  the  divi- 
ding ridge 
Elevation  of  the  said  point  2551 

To  the  nearest  stream  tributary 

to  Sinking  creek  0  98 

lilevation  of  the  said  stream  2509 

To  the  mouth  of  Sinking  creek     34  51 
New  river  at  the  mouth  of  Sink- 
ing creek  \S%5 
From  the  mouth  of  Craig's  creek 

to  the  mouth  of  Sinking  creek  92    191 
Jackson's  river  at  the  mouth  of 

Dunlap's  creek  1238 

To  the  lowest  point  on  the  divi- 
ding ridge  '  6  69 
Elevation  of  that  point  2478 
To    the   mouth    of    Howard's 

creek  0  12 


On  new  river  and  Kanawha  from 

the  mouth  of  Sinking  creek  to 

the  mouth  of  Greenbrier  53   53 

New   river   at   the    mouth    of 

Greenbrier  1333 

To  Bowyer's  Ferry  46   130 

New  river  at  Bowyer's  Ferry  930 

To  Kenawha  at  the  foot  of  the 

Great  Falls  .  20  240 


925  feet. 


1270 


8  266 


2498 


0   116 


122    108 
Kenawha   river  just  below  the 

Great  Falls  589 

To  the  moulli  of  Kanawha  river     94  00 
Ohio  river  at  the  mouth  of  Ka- 
nawha 481 
From  the  24th  of  May  to  the  18th  of  August, 
there  were  levelled  with  one  instrument  and  sur- 
veyed 293  miles,  266  miles  of  rivers  and  creeks, 
and  27,  twice  across  the  Alleghany  mountains. 

In  the  year  1S16,  the  Engineers  employed  by 
the  state  of  New  York  found  the  surface  of  Lake 
Erie  to  be  564  feet  higher  than  tide  water  at  Al- 
bany. If  then  we  assume  as  a  fact,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  quite  reasonable,  that  the  average 
height  of  the  tide,  is,  at  Albany,  at  Richmond, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  on  the  same 
evel ;  Lake  Erie  is  only  83  feet  higher  than  the 
Ohio  at  the  mouth  ot  the  Kanawha,  and  from 
that  point  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  nearly 
2000  miles,  there  is  a  fall  of  only  48  1  feet.  I 
often  contemplate,  with  enthusiasm,  the  nume- 
rous beautiful  and  placid  rivers  of  the  West,  so 
admirably  adapted  to  an  easy  and  cheap  inter- 
course, with  a  little  improvement  by  industry  and 
art. 

I  ascertained  mathematically  the  height  of  a 
part  of  Pond  mountain,  a  branch  of  the  Allegha- 
ny, and  alterwards  obtained  a  comparative  esti- 
mate, the  best  in  my  power,  of  the  elevation  of 
the  Pond  and  of  the  highest  knob  above  the  point 
observed ;  the  result  of  these  observations  and 
estimate  is. 

That  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  Pond  is 
above  tide  water  3860  feet ;  and  the  Bald  Knob. 
or  highest  point  4160  feet. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Air.  Isaac  Briggs,  Ei:- 
gineer,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Works  (^received  yesterday,  dated, 

Patto-nsburg,  9  Mo.  23,  1819. 
"  The  day  before  yesterday,  I  wrote  to  thee,  in 
much  haste,  and  being  detained  here  by  rainy 
weather,  affords  me  another  opportunity.  On  re- 
flection, I  fear  I  have  committed  a  mistake,  in 
summing  up  distances  ;  however,  as  I  kept  no 
opy  of  my  former  letter,  I  am  not  absolutely 
certain.  Be  pleased  to  examine  the  distances  in 
that  letter,  and,  if  necessary,  correct  them  by  the 
following.  The  elevations  above  tide  water  are- 
all  right. 


gravelly    mill-race  bank,    covered  with  grass,  but  ^         ,    .        . 

never  cultivated,  nor  the  grass  taken  from  the  roots.|Greenbricr  nver  at  the  mouth 

It  shows  what  slow  progi'ess  they  make  when  neg-|     of  Howard's  creek 


1640 


From  the  mouth  of  Craig's  Creek 
(May  24)  to  the  mouth  of  Sinking 
creek 

From  the  mouth  of  Dunhp's  creek  to 
the  mouth  of  Greenbrier  river 


Mies.  Pole 


92   191 
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from  the  mouth  of  Sinking  creek  on 
New  river,  totlic  mouth  of  Green- 
brier river 

From  the  mouth  of  Greenbrier  to 
Bowyer's  ferry 

L'roni  Bowyei's  ferry  to,  and  includ- 
ing the  Grea",  I'alls  of  Kanawha 

fcaiiawha  river  from  the  Great  Falls 
to  its  mouth  (August  13) 

rhe  whole  distance  levelled  with  one 
instrument  and  surveyed  from  May 
24  to  August    13,  1819 


IM. 

P. 

55 

58 

46 

130 

20 

240 

94 

387      15 


Rivers  and  creeks  _       3G0      15 

rwicc  across  tiie  Alleghany  mountains     27 


Whole  distance  as  before  387  ' 

[The  only  variation  between  the  letters,  is  as 
:o  the  "  summing  up,  at  ihe  fool — the  prelimi 
lary  items  are  all  the  same.     Editor  Inquirer.] 

It  is  now  contemplated  to  open  a  canal  between 
NJew  York  and  Philadelphia,  by  way  of  the  Ra- 
■ilan  and  Delaware  rivers.  We  have  long  won 
lered  why  this  enterprise,  as  well  as  that  ot  a 
;anal  from  Barnstable  to  Buzzard's  Bay  ;  and 
mother  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  have  not  been  opened.  A  moment's  re- 
lection,  it  has  appeared  to  us,  would  not  only 
loint  out  their  praclicabilily  ;  but,  beyond  the 
■jublic  good,  the  immense  profits  that  would  ac- 
;rue  to  such  individuals,  as  should  embark  their 
iroperty  in  the  undertaking.  Patriotism,  as  well 
ts  private  interest,  would  seem  to  stimulate  the 
tccoraplishment  of  these  important  objccis. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA. 
The  deep  interest  we  feel  in  this  institution  in- 
luces  us  to  give  the  following  description  of  the 
juildings  from  a  letter 

TO  THE  EDITOR, 

Dated  C/iay-toHesviUe,  Se/it.  22. 
"  As  you  are  as  well  as  myself  a  warm  friend 
o  the  University  of  Virginia,  it  will  perliaps  not 
je  uninteresting  to  you,  lo  know  what  is  doing 
lere  towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  great 
,vork.  I  must  first  give  you  a  general  outline  of  the 
)lan  that  you  may  know  what  ])oriion  of  the  work 
s  executed.  It  is  contemplated  to  build  on  each 
iide  of  a  lawn  about  two  hundred  feet  wide,  and 
on  a  beautiiul  eminence,  a  range  of  buildings,  for 
he  accomniodatioii  of  the  professors  and  students. 
There  are  to  be  five  pavilions  on  each  side,  from 
lO  to  100  feel  apart  ;  each  pavilion  has  a  lectiirt 
oom  and  four  or  five  other  rooms  for  the  use  of 
he  professor.  The  intervals  between  tiic  pavi- 
ions  are  filled  up  with  dormitories  sufficiently 
arge  for  two  students  to  each.  About  thirty  dor- 
nitories,  on  each  side  of  the  lawn,  will  fill  up  the 
ntervals  between  the  pavilions.  Garderis  will  be 
aid  off  at  the  back  of  the  pavilioiis,  running  back 
0  a  street  about  250  feet  from  the  lawn  and  pa- 
allel  to  it.  On  the  back  streets,  boarding  houses 
nd  other  dormitories  will  be  erected.  The  lawn 
Kill  be  handsomely  improved,  by  planting  trees 
nd  sodding  it.  It  will  be  terminated  on  the  north 
nd  by  a  large  circular  building,  and  remain  open 
0  the  soutli  for  any  additional  buildings,  that  may 
e  found  necessary  hereafter.  So  much  for  the 
encral  plan.  Now  for  what  is  executed.  Two  pa- 


vilions are  nt- irl)  completed,  tiny  ;ire  ol  tiie  very 
best  materials,  and  the  workmanship  is  well  ex- 
1  cuted  and  finished  externally  with  great  taste 
One  of  them  has  a  very  rich  Corinthian  cntabla 
lure;  the  other  finished  agreeably  to  the  Ionic 
order.  All  the  pavilions  are  to  have  porticos  in 
liont,  and  a  colonnade  in  front  of  the  dormitories 
so  that  the  students  can  go  to  any  lecture  room 
under  cover.  The  buildings  will  be  all  finished 
agreeably  to  the  different  orders  of  Architecture. 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  four  other  pavilions 
with  the  intermediate  dormitories  are  now  going 
on,  and  it  is  expected,  one  or  two  more  will  be 
put  up  this  fall,  if  the  weather  is  favourable.  It 
is  much  lo  be  regretted  that  the  funds  of  this  in 
stitution  are  so  slender  ;  the  subscribers,  I  under 
stand,  pay  but  little,  and  the  donation  of  the  state 
will  not  go  far  towards  completing  the  establis! 
ment.  It  must,  therefore,  be  protracted  for  some 
years,  if  aid  is  not  granted  from  some  source  or 
other,  and  where  can  we  look  but  to  the  legisla- 
ture! It  will  restentirely  with  the  next  Assembly  to 
say,  whether  this  important  state  institution,  (that 
will  not  only  save  thousands  that  are  carried  out 
of  the  state  for  the  education  of  Virginians,  but  in 
all  probability  will  bring  thousands  from  our  sisler 
states  to  the  south  and  west,)  shall  be  finished  with 
expedition,  or  dragon  heavily  for  years  to  come 
With  sufficient  funds  the  buildings  could  all  be 
completed  the  next  year."— larjuirer. 

LITERARY. 

A  work  on  the  Black  Sea  has  lately  appeared. 
It  is  fiom  the  pen  of  Gen.  H.  A.  S  Dearborn,  the 
Collector  of  our  Customs.  It  opens  to  view  an 
immense  country,  abounding  in  resources,  both 
on  the  bordei  s  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  on  those  of 
the  Danube,  the  Don,  and  the  other  great  rivers 
which  empty  into  it,  and  into  the  sea  of  .'Vzofl' 
It  gives  a  great  deal  of  other  information  on  the 
important  and  lucrative  trade  of  the  Levant. 

Its  preface  is  characteristic  ;  it  shows  at  once 
the  author  to  be  a  man  of  genius:  the  whole 
work  bespeaks  aloud  his  great  research  and  pa- 
tient investigation. 

The  scene  explored  is  peculiarly  interesting, 
from  its  having  been,  in  ancient  times,  the  grand 
emporium  for  the  rich  products  of  the  East  In 
dies.  It  is  now  of  less  consequence  than  it  was 
before  the  discovery  of  the  passage  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  But  still  the  trade  of  the 
Black  Sea  and  of  the  Levant  is  deemed,  by  the 
principal  powers  in  Europe,  a  trade  of  very  gical 
importance.  Strange. lo  tcll^  a7not!g  t/ie  various 
connnercial  Jiations  of  the  world,  America  alone 
totally  neglect!)  it.  Our  merchants  have  not  fol 
lowed  it,  bi'cause,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  court  of  Constantinople,  they  would  be  obli 
ged  to  trade  under  the  protection  of  some  am 
bassad  ir  there  ;  and  their  pride  as  ,\merican: 
naturally  leads  them  to  disdain  any  other  protcc- 
tion  than  that  of  their  own  country. 

It  ap])ears  to  me,  on  the  whole,  that  states 
men  as  well  as  merchants,  can  do  justice  to  the 
work  only  by  an  attemive  perusal. 

The  question  which  this  valuable  memoir  na- 
turally presented  to  my  mind,  at  once,  was  this  ; 
How  long  'hall  our  proiul  flag  he'expelled  from 
the  Black  Sea,  or  be  compelled  to  bow  for  pro- 
tection to  some  foreign  ambassador  ? 

\_Degrand's  Reliorl. 


Occasvowal  Exlvacts  ol  lieUe\-s. 

Ta  the  Editor  of  the  American  banner. 

If  you  should  should  publish  thf  ).)llowing  Cure  for 
the  Plcuriiij,  in  your  valuablt-  paper,  I  am  under  the 
apprehension,  that  the  benefit  will  be  very  extfiisive, 
and  beirig,  as  it  is,  an  Indian  cure,  I  am  convinced 
that  it  is  ni)t  generally  known,  therefore  I  submit  to 
you  the  following  correct  receipt. 

A  Friend  to  the  People. 

A  CURE  FOR  THE  PLEURISY. 

Take  three  or  four  pounds  of  the  nettle  rnot,*  and 
after  washing  and  beating  it,  bnil  it  with  two  gaiUins 
of  hydrant,  rain,  or  river  water,  until  it  is  reduced 
to  one  gallon ;  then  strain  it  throus^h  a  cloth,  and 
sweeten  it  with  molasses.  Take  a  pint  of  it  every 
t;  n  minutes,  as  warm  as  it  can  be  drank.  The 
patient  must  be  well  covered  in  bed,  or  the  effect 
migiit  be  attended  with  the  most  serious  conse- 
qu  nces. 

The  above  directions,  if  strictly  attended  to,  will 
cure  the  pleurisy  in  ten  hours  or  less. 

*  The  nettle  and  thistle  are  diflferent  things.  The 
Editor  supposes  the  writer  means  the  nettle,  well 
known  in  the  country  for  the  burning  sensation  pro- 
duced by  it,  notwithstanding  its  offensive  appearance. 

REMARKABLE  PRODUCE. 

We  are  assured  the  following  is  the  product  of  a 
single  pumpkin  seed,  grov/n  the  present  season,  in 
Herkimer,  New  York. 

From  one  seed,  .  .  50  pumpkins. 

Lingth  of  vine  and  branches,  730  feet. 

Weight  of  pumpkins,        .  434  1  4  lbs. 

Weight  of  vine,  .  .  136        do. 

Weight  of  pumpkins  and  vine,        57u  1-4  do. 

PROLIFIC  VIXE. 

Augusta,  Geo.  September  25. 
We  published  in  a  former  paper,  an  account  of 
the  number  of  squashes  gathered  from  a  vine,  the 
produce  of  a  single  seed,  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Searle, 
of  this  place.  It  may  be  recollected  that  the  vine 
had  yielded  to  the 

3 1st  July,  ....       775  squashes 

Gathered  August  9,         .        .        325 

16,         .        .        250 

23,  .         .        375 

30,  .        .        350 

September  15,         .       .        140 

Total,  .  .  :  2215 
At  the  last  gathering  but  one,  the  vine  looked  as 
flourishing  as  at  any  previous  period,  but  was  soon 
after  attacked  by  insects,  by  which  in  a  few  days  it 
was  destroyed.  The  squashes  gathered,  averaged 
48  weight  for  every  hundred  in  number,  which  was 
nearly  half  a  pound  each.  Those  conversant  with 
iuch  subjects,  can  determine,  whether  or  not  the 
vine,  in  this  instance,  was  more  than  ordinarily 
prolific. 

In  the  same  garden,  a  water-melon  vine,  from  a 
single  seed,  produced  380  weight  of  water-melons; 
the  melons  separately  weighed  from  12  to  34  1-2 
pounds.  \Geo.  Adv. 


Pf.nn  Yan,  September  14, 

Mr.  Abraham  Townsend,  who  resides  near  this 

illage,   last  week  sent  us  a  corn  stalk,  which  he 

states  to   be  bu'   92  days  from  the  seed,  and  which 

measured  in  length,  thirteen  feet  and/uKr  inches, 

and  eight  feet  from  the  bntt<im  of  the  stalk  to  an  ear. 

Richmond.  Va.  Sept.  18. 

Tlie  largest  Peach  1  remember  ever  to  have  seen, 

v/as  purchased  at  the  market-house,  by  a  gentleman 

of  this   city,   on   Wednesday  morning  last      It  mea- 

ures  eleven  inches  round,  and  weighs  ten  ounces. 
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This  one  was  selected  from  a  nu:iibcr  nf  othei  s  very 
liltle  infriior  to  it  in  size.  It  grew  upon  the  Mfadi.w 
Bridi^.  s  ijiantatiiin,  formerly  the  .property  of  Mr 
Lewis  Triieheart,  now  of  Jeivas  Storrs,  Esq.  within 
six  miles  of  this  city.  It  is  oiulerstcuxl  to  be  the  in- 
tention of  Its  present  owner,  (to  whom  in  was  polite- 
ly given  by  the  gentleman  that  purchased  it)  to  pre- 
serve it  in  spirits,  and  deposit  it  in  the  Museum,  for 
the  inspection  of  the  curious.  When  the  unfavoura- 
bleness  of  the  season,  to  the  growth  of  the  article,  is 
considered,  it  is  hut  reasonable  to  infer,  that  under 
other  circumstances,  it  would  have  attained  to  a 
much  larger  size.  But  it  does  not  require  the  assist 
ance  of  conjecture,  to  add  to  the  novelty  of  its  size 
It  is  Certainly  a  very  uncommon  production  of  the 
kind.  Q- 


enterprise  ha-  taiKn  into  a  state  of  long  and  almost 
hopeless  languor  and  relaxation,  if  it  be  not  entirely 
bn  iken 

The  great  question— How  far  any  particular  bratich 
of  national  industry,  should  be  encouraged  by  positive 
statutory  (provisions  in  its  favour  ;  is  one  whereof  we 
have  not  the  presumption  to  pretend  to  be  masters — 
it  is  one  which  h.is  employed,  and  confounded,  older 
and  much  wiser  heads  than  ours.  But,  viewing  it,  as 
we  are  wont  to  do  most  things,  by  the  exercise  of 
iilain  common  sehse,  it  does  not  seem  to  require  much 
speculation  or  philosophical  research  to  arrive  at  the 
conelusion,  that  ihut  is  a  bad  system  of  policy  under 
which  the  t..llowrn;<  c  lursi  and  state  of  things  oc 
curs.  For  example — 2  pounds  of  merino  washed 
wool  will  make  one  vard  of  broad  cloth — those  two 
pounds  of  wool  arc  bought  hei'e  by  an  agtnt  ',/  John 
Bull,  from  farmerOwirigsfor  1^0  cents,  and  s/;//;/!cc? 
GR^.VD  AQUEDUCT  IJ\r  A''EIV  YORK,  to  EnglaTid  English  jieofile  ?,o  h^  work  nn  it  and 
A  I  f     .  -.-.^^  .,.„.i«mpn   nf  Nhw  York  presently  John  Bull  sends  it  back  again  hi  the  shap> 

A  uumter  of  spirited  gentlemen   ™.,f '^,^/j;^>  &  a  yard  of  broad  cU,th,  and  ,elU  i,  to  farmer  Ow 

ings   and    his  neighbours  for 


among  wluiin  were  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  Dr.  Mit 
chtll,  and  Geii.  Swift,  have  lately  examined  the 
sources  of  the  river  Bronx,  about  thirty  miles  distance 
from  the  metropolis,  and  found  them  abundant  in 
■water,  uncommonly  fine,  tranparent,  and  healthy ; 
they  therrtore  recommend  its  introdurtion  into  the 
citv,  which,  they  are  of  opinion,  may  be  effected  at 
an  expen:^e  the  citizens  would  cheerfully  pay,  in 
consideration  of  the  immense  benefit,  they  would 
thereby  enjoy. 


his  neighbours  tor    eleven   dollars^     T! 
difference  between  the  cist  of  the  raw  material  and 
the  manufactured  article,  has  been  pocketed  by  those 
who  are  from  interest  ouv  rivals. 


B.\LlIMORE,  FRIDAY.  OCTOBER  8,    1619. 

(Cj»  The  proceedings  of  the  South  Carolina  Agri 
cultural  Society,  commenced  in  this  number,  will  be 
finish  d  in  our  next.  We  return  our  thanks  to  the 
friend  who  furnisued  them  for  publication,  as  they 
will  give  adilitional  interest  and  mnre  permanent  va- 
lue to  this  volume  of  the  American  Farmer. 

BALTIMORE  MAXUPACTURIES. 

The  Aurora  of  the  5th  instant,  contains  the  Report 
of  th'  ciizens  nf  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia, 
frienc'.lv  to  American  Manufactures.  'We  shall  pub 
lish  the  whole  Report,  unless  it  shall  have  been 
through  other  journals  so  extensively  circulated,  as 
to  render  it  unnecessary.  In  the  meantime,  we  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  manufacturers  of  Baltimore 
to  the  following,  one  amongst  other  resolutions 
adopted  at  Philadelphia. 

"  Kesolved,  That  it  be  earnestly  recommended  to 
the  cicireiis  of  Boston,  New  York,  Baltimore,  Wil- 
mington, Pittsburgh,  and  all  other  places,  where  in- 
dustry ii  paralized,  to  appoint  committees  to  make 
inquiry  into  the  rise,  progress,  and  decline  of  their 
xnanufactures,  respectively,  in  order  to  lay  the  result 
before  Congress  at  their  next  session,  so  as  to  enable 
that  body  fully  to  appreciate  the  ruinous  consequences 
of  the  existing  policy,  and  to  apply  an  adequate  re- 
medy."' 

We  have  great  doubts  whether  this  call  on  the 
nianufacturers  of  Baltimore,  will  be  answered.  As 
far  back  as  May  last,  we  expressly  solicited  informa 
tion  as  to  tiie  capital  invested,  and  the  former  and 
prest^nt  condition  and  prospects,  of  all  manufacturing 
establishments  in  this  district,  and  a  statement  as  to 
the  mode  and  extent  of  encouragement,  which  it 
might  be  thought  expedient  to  ask  from  the  nati  mal 
legislature.  (.')ur  call  has  never  been  answered,  not 
■withstanding  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that 
these  establishments  are,  some  of  them,  at  the  lowest 
ebb,  and  others  but  heaps  of  mouldering  ruins. 

It  is  in  teed  to  be  apprehended,  that  the  public 
spirit  of  the  wliole  country  is  at  a  very  low  ebb— an 
appal'i'ig  indifference  on  many  subjects  of  vital  inte- 
rest tn  ilie  nation,  ajipears  to  pervade  the  community. 
In  Baltimore,  we  fear,  more  especially,  the  spring  of, 


jC7=°Tlie  editor  repeats,  that  from  persons  not 
residing  in  Maryland,  North  Carolina  notes  vvi" 
be  received  at  pur  for  this  paper. 

i)7»  Subscriptions  will  not  be  received  for  this 
paper  for  less  than  12  months. 

IQ^'The  editor  of  the  American  Farmer  soli- 
cit-, information  as  to  the  date  of  the  establish- 
ment of  all  the  .Agricultural  Societies  in  the 
Union,  theif  articles  of  constitution,  proceedings, 
Sec.  5cc.  for  publication  in  this  paper. 


A.  ^wmmaY^  of  t\\e  TvogTess  ol 
U\e  Axis  vu  ¥\'ance,. 


Comfiiled  for  the  Democratic  Press,  from  M. 
Chaptal's  Comparison  between  the  Industry 
of  France,  in  \7S9,  and  1819. 

In  1789,  the  French  imported  Cotton  Goods, 
to  the  amount  of  26  millions  of  francs;  in  1812, 
one  million  and  a  half. 

The  Cashmere  Shawls  of  M.  Ternaux  are 
fully  equal  to  those  of  India.  The  Angola  goats, 
imported  lately,  promise  new  facilities  to  this 
manufacture. 

The  manufactures  oi  I.inc7t  and  SUk  have 
been  wonderfully  improved  of  late  years;  and 
the  machinery  of  Rlr.  Douglass,  invited  into 
France,  by  I\I.  Chaptal  has  greatly  contributed 
to  the  perfection  of  all  the  manufactures  depend 
ing  on  spinning  and  weaving. 

The  establishments  of  the  manufacture  of  Che- 
ical  .drticli-s  now  excel  the    English,  both  in 
quality  and  jirice. 

The  art  of  Bleaching,  both  with  and  without 
the  aid  of  oxymuiiatic  acid,  has  been  carried  to 
the  hig'iest  perfection,  not  only  on  linen  and  cot 
ton,  but  on  the  pulp  of  paper.  In  this  way,  co 
lours  are  not  only  discharged,  but  paper  is  also 
coloured  now  with  the  most  beautiful  tints,  at  a 
cheap  rate. 

Distillation  has  been  brought  to  great  perfec 
tion,  by  the  improvements  of  Messrs.  Chaptal. 
Argand,  and  Edward  Adam.  The  first  impro 
■,'cci  the  form  of  the  still,  by  diminishing  its  deptl 
in  proportion  to  its  capacity ;  the  latter  save; 
fuel  by  his  mode  of  heating  the  wash,  and  con 


densing  the  spiiii  oi  various  strengths  tjy  a  sm- 
gle  operation. 

During  the  revolutioii,  the  art  of  making  Vine- 
gar for  the  table,  for  manufactures  and  for  tnedi- 
t  ine,  by  distilling  wood  and  clarifying  the  pyro- 
ligneous  acid,  has  been  so  improved  as  to  sup- 
ply great  part  of  the  consumption  of  this  article 
at  the  best  tables  of  Pat  is. 

The  art  of  chemically  fiurfying  Water,  by 
the  improvement  of  filters,  not  merely  in  the 
mechanical  construction,  but  in  the  chemical  ad- 
ditions thgt  precipitate  the  impurities  of  water 
have  essentially  contributed,  of  late  years,  to 
health  and  to  comfort. 

The  art  of  extracting  the  finest  and  most  nou- 
rishing Soups  from  the  gelatine,  contained  in 
bones,  were  brought  to  great  peife^ction,  by  M, 

Cadet  de  Vaux,  ,  and  the  art  of  Preserviiig 

meat,  fruit,  -vegetables,  and  wilk,  pertectlv  good 
for  years,  by  the  process  of  M.  Apput,  is  also  a 
present  from  Philosophy  to  Society. 

The  expeditious  mode  of  Tanning,  of  M.  de 
Seguin,  is  indeed  only  expedient  upon  urgent 
occasions  ;  but  the  theory  of  tanning  has  wonder- 
fully imp  oved  the  practice  of  it,  bv  applying 
to  this  art  the  anatomy  ot  the  skin,  and  the  che- 
mical changes  that  take  place  in  it  duriiig  the 
operation  of  tanning. 

In  France,  for  some  years  past,  Paper  has 
been  manufactuied  of  any  indefinite  lengtii. 

The  memoir  of  M.  Monge,  on  the  process  of 
felting,  has  greatly  improved  the  Hat  manufac- 
ture. 

The  Metallurgy  of  France,  now,  in  all  its 
branches,  equals  the  English. 

In  Porclain  the  French  excel,  at  present,  all 
Europe. 

The  Stone  Engraving  of  M.  de  Lestayrie  is 
daily  improving,  and  promises  to  afford  every 
scientific  work,  requiring  plates,  at  much  lower 
prices  than  formerly. 


^peeA  \\\c  PlowgVv. 

During  the  following  month,  there  will  be  ex- 
hibited throughout  the  New  England  states,  the 
Annual  Festival  of  the  Farmers,  which  consists 
in  Cattle  shows,  Exhibitions  of  Macliinery,  Ma- 
nufactures, and  Ploughing  Matches.  In  almost 
every  county  in  Massachusetts,  there  are  Socie- 
ties established  for  the  improvement  and  encou- 
ragement of  these  objects;  which,  being  liberal- 
ly endowed,  give  a  wonderful  spring  to  enter- 
prise, industry,  and  talent.  The  exhibition  at 
Brighton,  will  take  place  on  the  12tli  and  13th 
Oct.  '\_See  page  219,]  and  it  is  expected  there 
will  be  on  the  spot,  a  finer  show  of  cattle  and 
manufactures,  and  a  greater  display, of  agricul- 
tural art  and  ingenuity,  than  has  ever  been  seen 
in  this  country. 

Much  interest  has  been  recently  excited  on 
the  subject  of  matrimony,  in  the  community  of 
Rhode  Island,  it  is  not  perhaps  generally  under- 
stood, that  the  laws  recognise  this  as  a  civil  in- 
stitution altogether.  Until  the  year  1"33,  nonft 
but  civil  officers  were  authorised  to  sanction  mar- 
riage contracts  ;  in  that  year,  the  authority  was 
extended  to  ministers  and  elders  of  churches,  as 
a  matter  of  convenience  merely  — Prov.  Pat. 
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Communicated  for   publication  in    the    American 

Farmt-r  ) 

AN  ADDRESS. 

Jelivered  befure  tlie  Houth   Carolma  Agricnltwal  So- 

drills  at  their  anniversary  meeting,  held  in  Colum 

bia*  on  tlie  Stii  ot  December,  1818,  by  William 

K.  Davie,  Esq  president  of  the  society  ;  togethe 

with  the  Veport  of  the  curators  for  llie  preceding 

year. 

[Continued  from  No.  28— p.  219.] 
One  of  tile  most  important  objects  in  connexion 
fitli  the  imm-  diate  interests  of  the  farmer  is  the 
aising  of  stock  Every  man  must  have  observed 
he  rapid  iliminutitm  as  wt-U  as  depreciation,  of  this 
aUiable  article  within  the  last  tif'ten  years.  It  is 
rue  that  the  natural  range  is  consideraljiy  abridged 

I  some  plaus,  but  the  diminution  is  general.     The 

II  absorbing  inRuence  of  the  cotton  culture,  has  prin 
ipally  contributed  to  produce  this  defect  in  our  rural 
conomy.  It  is  true,  that  a  large  proportion  of  our 
■lantations  and  labour,  is  appropriated  to  this  inter- 
sting  staple,  'vhich  contributes  little  to  the  support 
f  stock ;  yet,  on  every  farm,  much  may  be  done  from 
'le  very  oft'al  of  our  crops,  to  promote  this  impor- 
ant  object ;  imitating  the  economy  of  nature,  by 
;hich  nothinsf  is  permitted  to  be  wasted,  and  eA^ery 
liing  compelled  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  life 
V  some  m.idc  or  other  I  wish  it  was  in  my  power  to 
tate  the  a'<^regate  amount  of  the  sums  drawn  from 
his  state  f  .r  the  necessary  supplies  of  pork  and  beef, 
11  of  which  might  be  saved  by  proper  management, 
nd  added  to  the  active  capital  of  the  planter.  This 
ubject  assumes  a  more  serious  aspect,  when  it  is 
onsidered  that  stock  furnish  thoe  means,  which 
'lUst  form  a  part  of  your  improving  system.  It  is 
ighly  impoi'tant  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  our 
ountry,  that  it  should  be  received  as  a  maxim  in 
ur  husbandry,  that  every  plantation  can  raise  oi 
)therwise  supply  a  sufliciency  of  manure  for  its  own 
upport  and  improvement  In  Europe  much  is  pro- 
iired  fnim  the  towns,  in  aid  of  tliat  produced  on 
he  farm — here  we  have  the  woods  and  swamps,  and 
nuch  rich  alluvial  now  useless  soil,  along  tlie  sides  of 
very  rivi-r,  creek,  and  brook.  But,  however,  abun- 
ant  other  re.svurces  may  be,  stock  are  i  very  where 
onsidered  as  the  great  and  indispensable  means  of 
ffecting  this  important  end;  and  the  farm  or  fold 
ard  must  make  a  part  of  every  well  planned  system 

nproveni;-i]t.  Deeply  impressed,  therefore,  with 
s  importance  to  our  success,  1  take  the  liberty  to 
fcommend  this  interesting  part  of  our  duty  to  your 
erious  attention  ;  the  means  used  by  other  societies 
avc  been  cat'le  shows  and  premiums  :  permit  me 
J  ad:l  the  dissemination  of  information,  and  the  ani 
lating  example  cjf  the  members  of  this  society. 
The  cultivation  of  the  grasses  naturally  connects 
self  with  this  part  of  our  general  plan  of  improve 
lent,  and  I  am  happy  to  be  authorized  to  say,  from 
le  experience  of  several  years,  that  almost  all  the 
ultivated  grasses  of  foreign  extraction  succeed  welf 
1  the  miiklh-  and  upper  ranges  of  the  state,  wh^re 
irtunately,  all  the  necessary  varieties  of  soil  and  si- 
lation  may  be  fr  und  congenial  to  their  culture.  For 
lie  purpose  of  being  fed  green  lo  horses  or  cat- 
e.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  grass  superior  to 
le  Lucerne  ;  under  proper  cultivation,  it  may  be  cut 
ight  or  nine  times  in  common  seasons,  commencing 
I  March,  and  continuing  till  the  hard  frosts  in  the 
itter  end  of  autumn.  Being  cut  before  it  is  in  full 
'oom,  it  immediately  springs  up  from  the  stumps 


and  il.->  unixmmionly  strong  and  deep  root  jires'.r'ts 
t  from  the  Ciinmen  effVcts  of  drought.  Its  culture  i.s 
easy  and  simple;  in  France  it  is  cultivated  bidad-' 
cast,  with  the  advantage  of  irrigation.  In  this  mode 
I  have  not  succeeded  but  it  never  fails  in  thedril  im 
any  good  soil.  Lucerne  was  among  the  earliest  <( 
the  cultivated  grasses ;  in  Italy  it  was  one  of  the 
ruits  of  Roman  conquest;  in  Upper  ligypt  it  has 
been  used  time  immemorial,  not  only  as  the  food  of 
cattle  but  of  man. 

Red  clover  grows  luxuriantly  in  the  range  of  coun- 
try I  have  mentioned,  on  suitable  soils.  This  grass  is 
properly  the  native  of  a  clay  soil,  but  will  succeed  al- 
most on  any,  in  proportion  to  the  goodness  of  the 
land.  The  extraordinary  success  with  which  this 
grass  has  been  cultivated  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
and  Virginia,  for  the  purpose  of  food  for  stock  ol 
i  very  kind,  and  above  all,  as  an  improving  crop,  gives 
t  an  unquestionable  claim  upon  the  attention  of  the 
planter  and  farmer.  There  is  no  danger  of  wander- 
ing in  the  mazes  of  theory  on  this  subject ;  the  prac 
tical  results  of  thirty  years  experience  in  those  states 
furnish  an  infallible  guide. 

Among  the  narrow  leafed  grasses,  the  dogs-foot,  as 
it  is  called  with  us,  deserves  particular  attention  ; 
it  appears  congenial  to  oui'  climate,  and  grows  luxu- 
riantly on  any  rich  soil,  however  dry  the  situation 
may  be.  This  grass  mixes  well  with  the  red  clover, 
supports  it  from  falling  when  luxuriant,  and  cuts  to 
advantage,  at  the  same  time  while  it  improves  the 
hay,  and  contributes  to  its  preservation  when  housed 
or  stacked.  The  timothy  and  white-top  or  feather 
grass  succeed  generally  on  wet  meadows  ;  but  timo- 
thy justly  valued  as  a  hay  for  horses,  seems  pecu- 
liar to  a  colder  climate  ;  it  grows  luxuriantly,  almost 
spontaneously,  on  our  mountains,  while  in  the  lower 
range  of  the  state,  it  languishes,  and  is  soon  succeed- 
ed by  the  wild  or  native  grasses. 

The  herds  grass  might  be  cultivated  with  the 
greatest  success  in  the  soft  boggy  lands  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  state.  There  are  few  grasses  more  va 
luable  for  hay,  while  it  gives  strength  and  consis- 
tence to  the  surface  of  the  most  spongy  bog,  convert 
ing  mora.sses,  which  are  not  only  useless  in  their  pre- 
state,  but  even  a  dangerous  nuisance  in  a  neighbour 
hood,  into  valuable  and  productive  land.  Drought 
the  great  enemy  of  this  branch  of  agriculture,  never 
effects  the  herds-grass  when  cultivated  upon  this, 
which  is  its  particular  soil.  The  inland  swamp  for- 
merly cultivated  in  rice,  and  now  generally  abandon 
ed,  would  form  excellent  meadow  and  grazing  farms, 
qual  to  any  in  Europe  or  America,  with  the  aid  of 
this  grass,  and  the  native  grasses  of  the  country  ;  I 
am  confident,  that  these  lands  thrown  into  this  mode 
of  culture,  might  be  improved  ten-fold  in  thtir  value; 
the  profits  of  the  grazier  are  certain  and  annual,  and 
secured  from  those  accidents  of  s-ason,  which  fre- 
quently blast  the  best  founded  expectations  of  the 
planter.  I  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  I  consider 
the  business  of  the  grazier  as  perfectly  distinct  from 
that  of  the  breeder  of  cattle. 

The  white  clover  yields  but  little  food,  and  soon 
becomes  dangerous  to  horses  v/hen  pastured,  and  can- 
not be  connected  advantageously  like  its  relative  with 
any  system  of  improvement.  I  cannot,  however, 
clos'.this  short  view  of  the  grasses,  without  recom- 
mending to  the  attention  of  the  society  tlie  Sainfoin, 
a  grass  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  P'rench  farmers, 
that  they  canonized  it  under  this  singular  appella- 
tion. The  English  farmers  speak  of  it  in  terms  ot 
the  highest  approbation  ;  it  is  they  say,  the  best  hay 
hitherto  known  for  horses  ;  many  farmers  keep  them 
the  whole  winter  upon  it  with  very  little  corn,  and 


111;  hors  s  remain  fat  and  in  fine  condition  ;  even 
post  horses  thrive  well  upon  it,  and  next  to  corn 
nothing  will  keep  tliem  in  such  good  order;  it  may 
be  mowed  ten  years  successively,  and  may  be  after- 
wards ijastured  with  advantage  for  three  years.  This 
is  the  language  of  the  English  farmers,  and  it  re- 
quires only  a  moment's  reflection  to  observe  how  ex- 
tremely interesting  this  grass  would  be  to  the  plant- 
er, subjected  to  such  an  immense  expense  m  thesup- 
pnrt  of  the  horses  and  mules  employed  in  the  culture 
of  corn  and  cotton.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  ex- 
periment has  been  made  of  its  culture  in  this  state  ; 
The  European  farmers  all  agree,  that  it  is  among 
the  most  profitable  grasses,  and  far  exceeding  any 
yet  propagated  on  poor  land — it  will  succeed  on  al- 
most any  soil  which  is  mixed  with  rocks,  or  that  has 
a  bottom  of  firm  adhesive  clay. 

In  moist  rich  soils,  the  native  grasses  of  our  coun- 
try make  excellent  meadow,  with  proper  attention 
to  eradicate  the  weeds  and  drain  the  boggy  parts; 
the  scythe  improves  the  quality  of  the  grass,  and 
where  the  soil  is  rich  or  properly  manured,  it  will 
yield  an  abundant  crop.  It  may  be  observed  where 
the  meadows  still  remain,  which  were  made  by  the 
first  settlers,  the  native  grasses  have  generally  suc- 
ceeded to  the  timothy,  without  operating  any  injury 
to  the  farmer. 

I  have  dwelt  on  this  subject,  because  an  opinion  had 
generally  prevailed,  that  few  or  none  of  the  foreign 
cultivated  grasses  would  thrive  in  our  climate,  and 
from  the  imperious  consideration,  that  this  branch  of 
agriculture  must  form  the  basis  of  that  system  of  im- 
provement, which  can  alone  prove  effectual  to  res- 
tore our  exhausted  lands.  "  An  assured  and  plentiful 
supply  of  wholesome  food  for  stock  during  the  winter, 
enables  them  to  multiply  their  numbers,  while  in 
their  turn  they  contribute  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
and  the  support  and  comfort  of  man." 

It  is  a  trite  but  just  remark,  "  that  every  farm 
which  is  in  good  heart,  should  be  kept  so,  and  every 
one  not  in  good  heart  should  be  made  so  "  This  should 
be  held  as  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  creed  of 
every  land  owner;  the  late  president  of  the  United 
States  has  observed  in  his  learned  address  to  the 
Agi'icultural  Society  of  Albemarle,  in  illustration  of 
this  maxim,  "  that  any  -ystem  or  want  of  system, 
which  tends  to  make  a  rich  farm  poor,  or  daes  not 
tend  to  make  a  poor  farm  rich,  cannot  be  good  for 
the  owner  ;  the  profits  where  there  are  any,  will  not 
balance  the  loss  of  intrinsic  value  sustained  by  the 
land  ;  that  every  acre  made  by  improved  manage- 
ment, to  produce  as  much  as  two  acres,  is  in  effect 
the  addition  of  a  new  acre,  with  the  great  advantage 
of  contracting  the  space  to  be  cultivated,  and  of 
shortening  the  distance  of  transportation ;"  thus  the 
planter  doubles  his  profits  while  he  diminishes  the 
expense  of  cultivation. 

it  would  be  a  visionary  project,  unworthy  of  our 
experience  to  rest  our  plans  of  improvement  on  the 
feeble  and  abstract  motives  of  disinterested  patrio- 
tism ;  I  am  well  aware  that  self-interest  is  the  im- 
pulse v.hich  directs  the  industry  of  every  branch  of 
the  community;  this  active  principle  is  one  of  the 
laws  of  nauire  operating  equally  on  the  merchant, 
the  manufacturer,  and  the  agriculturist;  and  in  ge- 
neral an  honest  and  enlightened  obedience  to  this 
guide  will  most  efl'ectually  promote  the  advantage 
of  society.  It  is  from  this  impression,  that  I  have 
used  my  feeble  efforts  to  produce  the  conviction,  that 
precisely  as  we  progress  in  any  system  of  agricultural 
improvement,  we  shall  economise  on  the  great  ob- 
jects of  land,  labour,  and  capital  of  of  every  descrip- 
tion ;  that  the  only  source  of  our  wealth  is  the  soil, 
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and  that  the  preservaiiPii  of  its  fertility  is  the  sole 
gaurantee  of  our  prosperity. 

There  is  yei  n.ioilier  subject  immediately  connected 
with  the  ag'ncultuKil  interests  of  the  st;ite.  ulllioufrli  n  .1 
a  direct  object  of  our  association,  which  I  feel  mysfif 
stronf;ly  irrpelled  to  recommend  to  yo'ir  lUention. 
Onr  produce,  until  it  readies  the  market  of  expoi-t-tion, 
does  notchanije  its  cliaracier  of  interpst ;  it  is  still  (he 
planters,  and  onlv  becomes  a:)  article  of  commerce, 
when  It  touche-  llie  hand  of  the  merchant :  the  ti  ans 
por'.alion  to  market  is  as  intimately  connected  with  is 
value,  as  anvpiocess  of  its  previous  preparation  ;  we 
have  iheefore  a  deep  interest  in  the  pr^.pns-d  improve- 
ments of  intent  al  navigation;  it  is  not  \  oiu' pecuniary 
funds  I  wish  directed  to  th-  great  national  object,  but 
the  united  and  enlightened  influence  of  the  m-mbers  of 
tliis  society. 

In  governments  formed   upon  republican   principles, 
national  enterprse,  to  be   successful,  requires  the  siip- 
port  of  general  sentiment  and  frelinfj:  the  public  opin- 
ion must  lead,  while  the  government  only  follows  to  or 
ganize  the  mi-ans  of  effecting  the  public  will   The  enlart; 
ed  Tiews  and  enlightened  policy  of  the  late  legislature 
reflect  the  mghest  honour  on  the  membi-rs  of  that  bo 
dy,  and  merit  the  warmest  support  of  'he  pl.an'inp  in 
terest ;  a  late  able  address*  to  the  planters  on  the  Wa- 
ter e,  and  the  elaborate  report  of  the  civil  engineer,  have 
demonstrated  how  capable  this  state  is  of  improvement 
how  much  we  owe  to  the  God  of  nature,  and  how  li'tle 
is  wanted  fr»m  the  hand  of  inan,  to  effect  a  more  c  m 
plete  internal  navigation,   than  can  be   boasted  by  the 
mostfav.ured  nations  under  similar  geographic  circum 
stances,  particularly  embracing  the  interests  of  that  fer- 
tile range  of  counit-y  between  the  line  of  the  long-leafed 
pine  and.  tlse  mountains,  owned  and  cultivated  by  a  peo. 
pie  distinguished  for  their  steady  habits  and  their  inde- 
fatigable industry.     Commerce  wdl  soon  feel  the  effects 
of  these  improvements,  but  the  planting  and  farming 
interest  will  lirst  had  their  happy  influence.     The  cnn 
summation  of  this   wise  and  pstriotic  policy  will  ani 
mate  every  species  of  labour,  bring  all  the  energies  of 
tlie  nation  into  active  operation,  enhance  the  value  of 
every  kind  of  property,  and  ensure  that  species  of  pros- 
perit5S   which,  while  it  spreads  wealth  by  the  hand  of 
industry,  invigorates  the  moral  energies  of  a  nation. 

Permit  me  to  observe,  gentlemen,  that  as  it  has 
pleased  Divine  Providence  to  place  us  under  circum- 
stances, which  have  made  our  character  decidedly  and, 
probahU'.  permanently  agricultural,  you  have  by  your 
association  constituted  yourselves  the  guardians  of  the 
vital  interests  of  the  state,  an<J  the  patrons  of  that  art, 
the  state  and  progress  of  which  must  have  a  powerfiil 
influence  on  the  pliystCHl,  the  moral  and  political  con- 
dition of  our  country;  you  have  voluntarily  assumed 
ihis  high  responsibility,  and  I  indulge  the  hope,  that  the 
public  expectation  will  not  be  disappointed. 


By  Col.  Blanding. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CURATORS. 

For  the  preceding  year,  ending  8th  December,  1S18, 
accoiTipanying  the  Address  of  AViUiam  R.  Davie,  Esq 
delivered  before  the  South  Carolina  Agricultural  So- 
ciety. 

The'  Curators  of  the  South  Carolina  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, in  coiformity  with  the  twelfth  article  of  the  con- 
stitution, beg  le:ive  to  lay  before  the  society  the  follow- 
ing report  of  their  proceedings. 

.\s  an  apology  for  not  h.aving  a  greater  body  of  im 
portant  matter  to  lay  before  the  society  at  this  meeting, 
the  curators  hope  it  will  be  remembered,  that  it  has  on- 
ly been  about  six  months  since  this  society  was  first  or 
ganized.  They  have  had  the  difiiculties  usually  inci 
deni  to  so  new  an  undertaking,  to  encounter.  Their 
means  and  opportunities  ha>e  been  limited :  and  the 
most  proper  objects  of  their  first  attention,  as  demand 
cd  by  the  wants  and  circumstances  of  the  country 
have  been  to  select.  If,  however,  they  have  not  as  yet 
accomplished  any  very  extensive  purposes  for  the  sa 
ciety,  yet  they  trust  it  may  be  inferred,  from  the  fol- 
lowing report,  that  they  have  not  been  altogether  idle 
nor  inattentive  to  the  duties  of  their  appointment,  btit 


have  made  >uc:-  .an  intr- dtic  ion,  a-  may  serve  a-  a 
arnest  ■  'f  the  future  utility  of  this  society  to  themselve 
nd  to  our  country. 

At  a  m-et  ng  of  the  board  of  managers,  on  the  27il 
of  June,  an  interesting  address  by  C"l"nel   Tayl  T,  :i: 
president  of  an  .-Vgncu'tui  al  S  'ciety  n  Virginia,  was  ob- 
tained .and  examined.     This  tnliglitened  practical  agri 
cuHuri-it  observes,  that  after  fif'een  or  twenty  ye^irs'ex 
ptrience,  he  has  ascertained  the  innporiance  of  cnltiva  - 
ingcer  ain  grasses,  hitherto  not  much  known  or  attend- 
ed to  in  this  cotmtry.      \fter  many  repeated  comp  a-a 
live  experiiTt -nts  with  sundry  gr-.ssev,  on  a-  extensive 
scale,  he  recommends  in  the  highest  terms  to  the  Vir- 
ginia pi  >titers  and  farmers,  the  culliv.ton  of  the  mea- 
dow-oat or  Peruvian,  and  thi-  reH-top  or  herds  grasses 
He  represe'-.ts  t  es^  two  grasses  as  being  in  many  re- 
pects    preferable  even   to  the  cl-ver,   or  to  any  other 
grass  with  which  he  has  yet  becorne  acqiininted-      The 
board  of  managers,  forcibly  impressed  .'itl\  the  lament- 
able  deficiency   o'    good  grasses   in   our  country,  and 
with  the  vast  importance  of  pr omotinu'  and  enconraehig 
the  culture  of  such  as  m.ghi  be  found  well  adapted  to 
our  climate  and  soil ;  an<l  deeming  it  not  improbable 
that  some  of  the  grasses,  found  to  succeed  well  in  the 
clima  e  and  .soil  of  Virginia,  might  also  flourish  in   Ca- 
rolina, passed  an  order,  that  a  peck  of  the  seeds  of  each 
of  these  grasses  should  be  forthwith  procured  for  the 
use  of  the  society.     The  Curators  accordingly  request- 
ed Colonel   Hampton,  whose  corresponds  ice  with  cer- 
tain gentlemen  in  Virginia,  afforded  him   a  facility   in 
effecting  the  object,  to  endeavour  to  obtain  the.se  seed 
for  them  ;  and  they  are  h 'ppy  to  be  able  to  state,  on 
the  infotmation  of  Colonf-1  Hampt  m,  that  the  seeds  of 
the  herds-grass  has  already  arrived  and  the  i-eed  of  the 
meadow-oat  is  soon   expected.     Thesi^   seeds  may  be 
considered  then  as  ready,   and  subject  to  the  distribu- 
tion and  order  of  the  society  ;  and  it  also  -..ffords  the  cu 
rators  sati  faction,  to  be  able  further  to  state,  that  the 
efforts  of  the  societv.  with  regard  to  the  cultivation  of 
these  grasses,  are   hkely   to  derive  material  additiond 
confirmation  as  to  the  results  of  the   culture  of  them 
by  General  Hampton,  who  has  procured  a  large  quan- 
tity of  the  seeds,  and  is  about  to  try  the  experiment 
on  a  very  large  scale. 

The  curators  have  made  some  botanical  researches, 
and  have  found  along  the  margins  of  the  water  courses, 
and  in  the  swampy  grounds  of  onr  own  p  ne  lands,  a 
gre.at  abundance  of  grasses  of  dilTerent  species,  some 
of  which  are  supposed  to  be  inferior  to  few,  if  any,  of 
the  imported  grasses.  They  could  not  but  be  impress- 
ed with  the  (.pinion,  from  the  luxuriance  of  the-e  na- 
tive grasses  in  an  uncultivated  state,  spontaneously 
growing  on  all  the  swampy  ground-i  of  the  pine  lands 
th.at  these  grounds  are  susceptible  of  being  converted 
to  excellent  meadows.  These  low  grounds,  which  are 
at  present  totally  neglecti-d,  might  probably  be  made 
in  this  way,  as  valuable  as  any  land,  which  is  not  of  the 
very  first  quality,  and  afford  the  intelligent  farmer  the 
means  of  rearing  a  considerable  stock  of  cattle,  which 
would  render  butcher's  meat  more  plentiful,  and  ff  a 
better  quality,  than  we  have  hitherto  had  in  this  coun- 
try :  and  with  good  management,  would  enable  him  to 
obt,ain  such  supphes  of  manure,  as  would  render  even 
his  pine  lands  also  very  productive  and  valuaide.  This 
being  admitted,  the  conclusion  is  evident,  that  we  have 
now  within  our  reach  neglected  treasures,  which  if  well 
husbanded,  would  prove  of  the  utmost  value  in  bestow . 
ing  abundance  in  this  sterile  and  very  extensive  por- 
tion of  our  state;  thereby  increasing  our  political  im 
portance  with  the  increase  of  our  resources,  and  adding 
very  greatly  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness.  Mr.  N. 
Herbemont.whose  care  andattention  to  this  subject  have 
been  commensurate  with  his  zeal  for  the  interest  and 
success  of  the  society,*  has  taken  pains  to  select  from 
amongst  these  native  grasses,  about  forty  specimens  of 
different  species,  and  has  collected  a  considerable 
quantity  of  seeds  from  about  seven  species.  These  he 
offers  to  the  society  for  distribution  and  experiment ; 
but  at  the  same  time  we  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that 


ve  considtr  many  thci  species,  from  which  no  seeds 
I  ve  Deen  collected,  as  perhaps  much  better,  than 
■ome  of  those  which  are  coUectrd,  and  seriously  re- 
;immend  the  thorough  investigation  and  trial  of  these 
grasses  to  thrse  whose  vicinity  to  the  pine  woods  may 
fford  them  an  op'iortnniiy  of  doing  so 
The  seeds  whicli  rave  been  collected,  and  which  are 
offered  for  trial,  are  from  the  following  species; — Hol- 
cus  Lanatiis,   Bromiis  Secalinu.s,  Cinna  .\runilinar;a,  or 

\grostis  Cinna,  Paspalnm ,  Uniola  Gracilis,  Pa- 

nicum  Cms  Galli,  P    palum,    probahly  a  new  species; 


•  To  exonerate  Mr.  Herbemont  f.-om  the  charge  of 
egotism,  it  is  but  just  to  remark,  that  he  was  not  the 
writer  of  this  report. 


Panicuni  Debile.  and  Panicum  Anceps. 

The  D  gitaria  Dactjlon,  or  Bermuda  grass,  has  been 
known  to  flourish  in  a  luxuriant  manner,  for  -evera! 
yea.  s  pas' ,  in  some  of  the  yards  of  Columbia,  and  one  of 
the  membtrs  of  this  board  saw  it,  .about  two  years  ago, 
thrivintr  remnrkably  well,  on  a  clay  soil,  in  the  yard  of 
I  aptain  Cttnniiigham,  of  Lauien»  district,  in  th.s  state, 
F  m  the  specimens  of  its  growth,  which  we  have  seen, 
and  from  the  eagerness  with  which  horses,  cattle,  and 
sheep  eat  it,  we  have  evi-r}'  reason  to  believe  it  capiible 
■  if  forming  the  m  St  excellent  high  Kind  pasturage.  It 
is  perennial,  grows  without  an>  culi  ivation  after  sowing, 
survives  and  flouri-hes  for  many  jears.  and  does  not 
suffer  the  groumt  to  be  taken  from  ii  by  the  weeds. 
But  most  especially,  the  curators  conceive  that  if  it 
should  be  found  to  flourish  on  the  poor  pine  lands  of 
this  stite,  it  miglit  prove  invaluable  for  he  purpose  of 
sheep  pastui^es,  and  for  propagating  lh.at  most  useful 
animd  more  extensively  in  this  country  Under  these 
views  of tlie  subj-ct,  an  at'emp*  has  been  made  by  one 
of  this  board,  to  cultivate  this  grass  on  the  dry  sand 
land  of  the  pine  woods.  The  excessive  drought  and 
heat  of  the  season  has  prevented  its  full  success,  but 
we  have  seen  enough  to  satisf.  us,  that  its  cultivation 
on  such  lands  is  practicable  and  worthy  of  more  exteU' 
sive  trials. 

The  attention  of  the  curators  was  attracted  towards 
the  Heligoland  bean,  and  Tahvera  wheat,  by  a  notice 
in  the  Gazeite,  that  Robert  Barclay,  of  London,  had 
presented  the  Agi-icultural  Society  of  Philadelphia, 
with  a  small  sample  of  each  of  these  seeds,  with  expec- 
tations that  they  might  prove  advantageous  to  this 
country.  I'  is  ^aid  that  the  merit  of  the«e  beans  con- 
sists in  their  extraordinary  prolific  quality,  their  per- 
fect fullness  of  form  and  thinness  of  skin  ;  and  in  their 
ripening  much  sooner  than  the  common  sorts.  It  is 
stated  they  will  succeed  on  soils  not  stiff  enough  for 
the  common  beans,  and  have  produced,  generally,  with- 
out extra  manure,  from  sixty-four  to  eighty-four  bush- 
els per  acre.  The  principal  advantages  of  the  Talive- 
ra  wheat,  are  said  to  consist  in  its  probable  exemption 
from  the  ravages  of  the  destructive  Hessian  fly,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  pecullat  texture  of  its  straw,  its  being 
less  liable  to  be  beateli  down  by  the  winds  and  rains, 
and  from  its  being  supposed  W)  be  more  productive,  than 
any  other  kind  of  wheat  in  England  These  represen- 
tations of  the  merits  of  these  two  articles  of  culture, 
induced  the  curators  to  exercise  tbe  discretion  given 
tl  em,  in  endeavouring  to  procure  a  few  bushels  of  each 
of  them,  for  the  use  of  the  society  :  and  accordingly 
they  requested  Mr.  Kirk,  who-e  correspondence  with 
that  country  is  calculated  to  ensure  success,  to  procure 
and  import  for  us  a  few  bushels  ■  f  each  And  we  are 
happy  to  be  able  to  state  from  Mr.  Kirk,  that  they 
have  been  ordered  with  such  precautions,  as  will  secure 
I  hei'' coining.  As  the  Talivera  wheat  is  a  spring  grain 
we  have  reason  to  hope,  they  may  arrive  in  due  time 
or  trial  the  ensuing  season.  The  society,  therefore, 
will  make  such  order  for  their  distribution  as  it  may  see 
proper. 

Colonel  Hampton,  who  has  recently  imported  fron- 
Italy  some  of  the  seed  of  the  Lupinella,  has  politely 
presented  the  society  with  a  peck  of  it  This  grass  ha 
been  extolled  in  high  terms  as  a  grass  for  fertilizin: 
lands,  and  certainly  deserves  a  trial  in  our  country 
These  seeds  are  ready  for  distribution,  according  to  or- 
der. 

I'lie  curators  have  proctn-ed  about  half  a  bushel  of 
lentils  for  the  society,  which  are  ready  for  distribution. 
The  lentils,  a  species  of  vetch,  which  has  not  hitherto 
been  much  cultivated  in  tliii  country. 

The  Hon.  William  .lolmson  has  presented  the  society 
with  a  small  quantity  of  Oneida  wheat,  said  to  be  indi- 
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gen.  u,-.  a!)oiii  a  inic  ol  ui  wcsttrii  lak  s.  What  are 
its  peculiar  merits,  tlie  ciiratorw  are  not  informed,  bu 
as  it  is  a  new  wheat,  tt  will  be  gratit'viiig  to  try  it,  and 
prrhaps  it  may  be  found  to  possess  some  iiiiporlant  ad 
vanta^s.     It  is  ready  tor  distribution 

As  Uie  cura'.ors  ci.nceive  tha  the  time  is  not  far  dis 
tant,  when  timber  .ml  hve  fenc>s  must  become  i)b 
jects  of  primary  consideration  with  planters  and  farm 
ers  n  many  p^r's  of  tlii>  stait-,  they  have  directed  their 
at'ciitio'i,  m  a  small  drj^rce,  tnwards  I  ynig'  a  foun  laiion 
for  asci  rt,  ininj;  some  species  of  Umber,  which  might  bf 
wnrth  cullivat.ni;,  and  tiie  most  clifjible  shrubs  lor  live 
fencing.  Kioni  a  small  experiment  which  has  bet  n  ac- 
tually made,  tht\  have  ascerlainrd  that  the  coinmi>n 
locu>t  (liobinia  I'seudo  Acacia)  will  thrive  exceedingly 
well  on  our  pi  ores  sand  hills,  althougli  it  is  i  ever 
founa  ill  tliis  st.ite,  except  on  rivei-  lands  or  the  riches 
soils.  When  we  consider  the  great  vaiue  of  this  tree, 
the  beauiy  ol  lis  foliuge,  the  ({uickness  of  its  growUi, 
and  the  j;reai  diirablliiy  of  its  '.iinber,  approaching  near 
er  lo  indislrnciabilitj,  tiiaii  pe  haps  an)  t  er  know 
wood;  wr  coin 't,  consistently  with  our  sense  ot  dut), 
forbe  r  recommending  ihi-  cultivation  of  it  on  our  dry 
saiily  laivls,  |jarucularly  in  he  vicinity  of  our  towns, 
where  wood  fa-  tuel,  posts  fur  fences,  and  timber  loi 
mechanical  purposes,  are  already  an  object  of  very  con- 
siderabl.  uiierest,  and  must  constantly  become  more 
and  more  so.  • 

As  an  inlrodiiciion  to  the  inquiry  for  the  most  eligi- 
ble shrubs  tor  live  fencing,  the  curators  have  caused  to 
be  c  llecied  some  ol  the  native  hav.'s  of  tins  country, 
with  whicn  gentlemen  may  engige  in  some  small  ex- 
periments, wn  ch  may  tend  to  shed  a  lighi  on  this  sub- 
jeci,  and  enable  them  o  .scertain  their  surableness  or 
unsuitabieness  tor  tins  pnrpise.  These  haws  are  ready 
for  di-tributioii  according  to  order. 

Uut  this  shrub  whn,li  has  excited  the  most  lively  in- 
teres  in  the  minds  of  ihe  board,  is  the  mespilus  pyra 
cantlia,  which  is  aUo  a  spcciCs  of  thorn.  From  the 
description  given -.f  his  siirub,  by  Mr  .M.ine,  of  Colum 
bia  dis  ret  in  .he  Memoirs  ot  ihe  Pl/iladeipliia  .Socie 
ty  lor  Piom.)tii:g  Agr  culture,  8cc.  as  well  as  from  av^r 
bal  account  given  us  bi  Virgil  .M.xcy,  Esq.  an  cnlight- 
eiieU  gen  lem^n  of  .Maryland,  deeply  d  voted  o  agri- 
cultural iinprivemenis,  wlio  has  ..ctiialiy  tried  it  ui 
fencing  on  his  own  plantation  ;  we  cannot  but  recom- 
mend the  culture  of  it  in  this  state  in  the  strongest 
terms.  .Mr.  .M.ixey  h.  s  politely  lavnured  two  of  the 
members  of 'his  unard,  Mr.  Herbcmont  an:  Doctor  Da- 
vis, with  a  coiisiilerable  quantity  of  the  berries  of  this 
thorn,  which  they  ofT.:r  to  divide  with  the  society,  for 
the  purp.ise  of  more  varied  ex;ieriments  m  the  h.iidsof 
several,  ih  in  could  be  made  in  tlirir  own  hands  alone. 
We  have  learned,  tha  these  seed  have  been  shipped  to 
Charleston  some  time  ago,  wher-,  it  is  probable,  they 
liave  arrued  ;  but  from  the  lowncs-  of  the  river,  and 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  freightage,  ihty  have  not  yet 
come  to  hand,  but  we  hope  they  may  a.riie  in  time  for 
subjecting  them  lo  t.ie  proper  process  of  vegetation. 
The  description  of  tliis  thorn  by  .Mr.  Mane,  and  his 
prospects  of  success  with  it,  are  sO  flattering,  that  we 
must  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  society,  while  we  read 
to  tliem  his  commnnic  tion  on  the  subject.* 

We  will  close  our  remarks  on  the  pyracantha  by  ob- 
servnig  that  .Mr.  H--rhemont  has  a  f  w  plants  of  it  grow- 
ing in  his  garden  in  C  lumbia,  which,  as  far  as  can  be 
inlerrcd  fnnn  the  present  period  of  their  growth,  pro- 
ir/n-e  to  succeed  ver>  w.  11. 

A  very  snijU  attempt  h  s  also  been  m.ide  by  the 
same  gentleman,  at  tlie  cultivation  of  the  (iuinea-grass 
(l'.oiiciim  Aliissimuni.)  A  very  small  quantity  of  the 
seed  were  procured  at  a  la.e  period  of  the  spring,  and 
only  two  seeds  came  up.  The  season  was  pecnliirly 
dry  and  unfavourable,  so  that  the  experimerit  was  not  as 
satisfactory  as  it  o  hei  wise  m  ght  h.ive  bf  en.  One  of 
tl.c  plants  was  divided  into  twenty-eight  parts  and  irms- 
phinted  They  took  and  grew  well,  and  were  cut  five 
times  with  only  an  interval  of  two  weeks  between  each 
cutting.  .Sime  of  the  grass  thus  cut  wis  made  into  hay, 
and  proved  to  be  a  most  excellent  fodder.       The  other 


plant,  which  hud  noi  been  di\  ided,  grew  to  seven  mh' 
eight  feet  high,  and  was  cut  only  once  at  the  close  of 
the  season,  and  the  grass  of  that  cutting;  weighed 
green,  iliiriysix  pounds.  It  cured  into  an  excellent 
s«eet  so!t  hay.  Tiese  plants  were  cultivated  on  the 
high  sandy  laud  of  Columbia,  in  the  driest  season  ever 
known. 

It  is  true,  the  grpund  was  highly  manured,  and 
the  plants  were  occasionally  watered,  but  doubt- 
less, the  rich  alluvial  lands,  near  water  courses, 
would  be  found  more  congenial  to  this  grass,  and 
produce  it  in  much  more  luxuriance.  'Ihe  curators 
are  so  deeply  impressed  with  a  prospect  of  success 
in  the  Cultivatimi  of  this  giass,  in  this  country,  that 
that  they  cannot  dismiss  i!ie  subject  without  adding  n 
few  more  obbcrvations.  with  a  view  uf  attracting  at- 
tention towards  it,  as,  in  their  estimation,  it  is  pe- 
culiarly ad.ipted  to  our  soil  and  climate.  It  is  a 
trite,  and  we  apprehend,  a  ci  rrect  opinion,  that  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  growth  ot  the  grasses  in  our 
climate,  is  tilt  long  and  ii  tense  heats  of  our  southern 
sun.  The  Guinea  grass  is  a  native  of  a  hot  climate, 
and  heat  is  so  congi  nial  to  its  nature  that  according 
til  the  history  of  this  plant,  as  far  as  we  have  be 
come  acquainted  wi.h  it,  the  most  luxuriant  and 
abundant  growth  of  it  has  always  bi  en  foaml  in  the 
warmest climati  s  The  most  reasonable  apiinhen- 
sion  ot  failure  then,  iii  our  climate,  is  from  the  op- 
posite cause:  there  might  be  somt-  reason  to  fear 
that  our  summ-  is  are  not  sufficiently  long  to  bring  it 
to  perfectiiin. — From  the  histi  ry  ot  this  grass,  how- 
ever, and  from  the  experiments  which,  we  know 
have  been  made  in  Carolina,  we  are  sanguine  in 
drawing  the  infi  rence,  that  this  apprehension  is  not 
well  founded  It  may  bt  true,  that  the  roots  may 
not  be  able  to  sustain  the  severity  of  our  winters. 
and  therefore,  may  not  be  perennial.  It  may  like- 
wise be  true,  that  our  summers  art  too  short  to  en- 
able it  to  mature  its  seed  tor  future  propagation. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  already  prove. i  that  it  is  capable 
of  attaining  a  most  luxuriait  growth,  sufficiently  so 
for  affi.rding  the  most  abundant  harvests  of  hay,  and 
from  this  consideration,  it  will  stil!  be  an  object  of 
great  importance  to  introdu  e  it  into  our  country. 
The  seeds  may,  probably,  be  imported  from  the 
VVest  Indies  on  easy  terms.  And  if  it  should  realize 
the  expectations  raised  by  the  specimens  we  have 
se  en,  it  will  yield  so  abundant  and  rich  a  crop  of  pro- 
vender, as  to  amply  justfy  the  expense  and  labour 
if  an  annual  seeding. 

VViiilst  we  are  on  this  subject,  we  would  beg  leave 
to  introduce  a  tew  extracts  of  the  history  of  this  grass. 
We  are  aware  th.it  these  remarks,  concerning  it,  are 
well  known  to  many  members  cf  this  society,  but 
there  may  be  others  who  have  not  yet  had  an  op- 
porttinit\  ■  f  perusing  them,  to  whom  they   maybe 


•  .\sthis  paper  is  ton  long  for  insertion  here,  yet 
highly  important,  we  refer  our  readers  to  vol.  Ill  p. 
42,  .Vpptndix  ol  the  Transactions  of  the  Philadelphia 
Agricu.tural  Society. 


where  it  ap;.ears,  according  to  a  /urther  actouni  of 
it  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Philadelphia  society,  tl.at 
this  grass  is  now  cult  vatcti  on  a  most  extensive  sciile, 
a.d  tl.at  many  fielils  cont:tining  horn  seven  hm  tired 
lo  eight  huiKfred  acres,  are  under  thiscu  tiv.itioi — we 
presume  we  should,  from  this  alone,  be  encouriiged 
to  prcsecuie  the  cultivation  of  it.  Indeed  it  would 
aj  jjear  surprising,  'hat  th  s  grass  s  ould  have  been 
-o  long  and  so  successfully  cultivated,  so  contiguous 
to  Carolina  as  the  island  of  Jamaica,  and  hat  we 
shouM  remain  so  ignorant  of  its  adaptaion  to  our 
soil  itnd  climates,  wire  it  noi  that  agricn  tmai  im- 
lirovenients  are  always  introduced  wiih  difficulty, 
ind  with  still,  more  difKculty  propagated  by  'he  in- 
lividual  efiorts  oi  any  people.  Me  find  that  Mr  H. 
Laurens  did  actually  introduce  i  e  (;iiinea-(;r  ss  into 
(Carolina  several  years  a^o,  and  p'obahly,  because  no 
such  assoc  ation  as  this  society  then  existed,  us  u  me- 
litim  of  disseniinution,  and  as  an  incei.tiie  to  emula- 
lon  in  prosecuting  to  satisfactory  ri  suits  any  Imi'  for 
mprovement,  the  cul  ivation  ot  this  gruss  has  made 
lio  gre.aer  advaiicis-in  this  country.  !t  is  satisfactory 
however,  to  find  thnt  Mr.  Laiirei  s,  h.s  given  lo  the 
public  an  account  of  his  ex|  eriment  wit'  it  for  .ino 
year.  In  the  domestic  Enc)clopa;il)a,  we  find,  under 
the  article  ol  Giiinen-gvass,  tl  e  'ollow  ing  account  of 
Ills  experiment  : — "In  ihf  l.-.st  spring,  says  Mr.  I.aii- 
ens,  I  procured  from  Jamaica  three  half  pints  of 
(ininea-grass  seed,  which  I  panted  in  dril  s  of  one 
onrth  of  .,n  acre  of  very  imliffe'ent  land.  Tl:e  seeds 
prung  and  soon  covered  the  ground  with  grass  four 
leet  high  and  upwards. — Being  desrous  of  sowing  as 
much  seed  as  possible,  I  cur  only  one  bundle  ot  grass 
for  horses,  they  ate  it  all  with  great  avidit\.  In  Au- 
gust I  took  one  of  the  grass  loi  ts  and  ii  vided  it  into 
twenty-eight  parts,  which  were  immediate}  re-phinti  d; 
every  !art  took  root  and  the  whole  are  gn.winj^  now 
very  finely,  and  seeding  I  am  of  opinion  this  .s.rass 
will  n  ake  the  best  pasture  we  can  wish  for.  1-r  m 
former  experience,  I  have  reason  to  believe  iheGn  iiea- 
grass  is  perennial.  It  is  easily  managed,  requ  ie.s  but 
one  hoeing,  after  which,  it  will  take  ci.re  of  itsell." 
This  is  the  only  account  of  the  Gninea-gr-ss  in  Carolina) 
which  we  can  find,  and  thi.*,  you  perceive,  is  of  a  fl  .t- 
tcring  character,  and  well  calculated  to  enconraije  to 
w  iher  attempts  The  next  most  interes'ing  expi  ri<  nee 
of  which  we  have  an  account,  is  bv  Doctor  S  Rrown,  of 
Natchez,  Doctor  Brown  sajs  hat  his  managei,  ".Mr. 
Ogelsby,  at  Percyfield,  near  Fort  Adams,  plai  ted  about 
the  eighth  of  an  ,. civ  of  very  ten  ile  land,  widi  plan's 
obtained  of  Mr  Munson,  in  the  first  and  second  weik 
in  May.  They  grew  without  any  trouble,  except  tha  of 
cufing  down  the  first  growth  of  weeds.  On  the  20tli 
of  June,  lie  began  to  cut  it  for  the  use  of 'he  plough 
horses  and  mtiles,  and  continued  to  supply  them  with 
s  much  as  tlicy  could  eat  of  it  during-  the  whole  sum- 
mer.    On  the  25th  of  September,   he  wrote  rae  he  had 


perhaps  acceptable.  lent  it  four  times.     From  twenty  roots  he  obtained  at 

,„  „  1        j>i-t  fl  1  kh^  fourth  cutting,   two  hundieel  and  fifty  pounds  of 

'n  Brvan  Rdward  s  history  of  Jamaica,  he  says,    ,^,„  ^„jH;^  ^^^,^  ^^,^^^^  ^^  ^^.^^^^^  )   P 

that  "  Guinea-grass  may  be  constder.  d  as  next  to  the  f,,^  fiff,  ^•,„,^ ,,    p^^.^,.  ^  •„  .. ,  ^-^ 

sugar  cane  in  point  ot  importance,  .as  most  ot  the L^.n  to  cut  that  which  I  had  planted  in  Natchez,  until 
grazing  farms,  throughout  the  island,  we.e  onginallvifhe^  igih  of  July.  I  then  weighed  the  produce  Af  one 
created,  and  i.re  still  suppor  ed  chiefly  by  tneans  oi',,^^  ;„  j^e  presence  of  a  number  of  gentlemen  at  Mr. 
th.s  herbage.    Flence  the  plenty   of  horned    cattle,  Robertson's  hotel.-One  bundled  and  sixiy.f.ur  sti.lks, 

from  six  to  seven  feet  high,  growing  from  one  root, 
weighed  together  thirty  pounds.  —  At  Mr.  Winn's 
tavern  on  the  10th  of  September,  a  second  cuiting 
from  one  seed  weighed  thirty-five  pound.s.  The  num- 
ber of  stalks  was  one  hundred  .and  eighty-lour,  some 
of  which  measured  ten  feet  eleven  incites  in  length.— 
Some  parts  of  the  I  "t  in  Natchez  is  very  poor  soil,  and 
he  griLSs  on  those  places  did  not  grow  higher  than 
six  or  seven  feet.  Hut  on  a  good  soil,  in  a  f-vnurable 
season  in  this  climate, I  am  persuaded  it  is  a  very  mod- 
erate estimate  o  .allow  to  every  s(|iiare  yurd  ten  ptiimds 
at  a  cutting,  when  we  cut  only  three  limes  in  a  season. 
This  would  give  thirty  pounds  to  every  square  yird,  or 
one  hundred  and  for  y-scven  thousand  pounds  green 
grass  to  the  acre."  We  may  here  remark,  ih  .t  f"r.im  a 
compari-on  between  the  product  of  one  seed  in  Nat- 
chez, by  D'lctor  Brown,  and  'he  product  of  one  seed 
in  Columbia,  by  Mr.  Herbemont,  we  have  g  od  encou- 
■  gement  to  lurther  and  extensive  trial*.  Dr.  lirown, 
t  is  true,  produced  a  much  larger  quantity  than  Mr. 


both  for  the  butcher  and  planter,  is  such,  that  few 
markets  in  Kurope  an  furnish  beef  at  a  cheeper  rate 
or  cf  a  better  qualiiy  than  Jamnica.  Perhaps  the 
settlements  of  most  of  the  north  side  parishes  are 
wholly  owing  to  the  introduction  of  this  excellent 
iirass,  which  happened  about  fifty  years  ago,  the 
seeds  having  been  brought  Irom  the  Coast  of  Guinea, 
as  food  f'lr  some  birds  which  were  presented  to  Mr. 
F.llis,  chief  justice  of  the  island.  Fortunately  the 
birds  dill  not  live  to  consume  the  whole  stock,  and 
the  remii'ider  bein,g  thrown  into  a  fence,  grew  und 
fl  uiished,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  eagerness, 
lisplayid  by  the  cattle,  to  reach  the  grass,  attracted 
Mr.  F.lli.s's  notice,  and  indnced  Itim  to  collect  and 
propagate  the  seeds,  which  now  thrive  in  some  of  the 
most  rocky  parts  of  the  island,  bestowing  verdure 
itid  fer  ij.'y  on  lands  which,  othei-wiae  would  not  be 
vorth  C'lltivation."  This  is  the  first  account  we  can 
finil  of  this  gr  .ss,  and  if  «"■  had  no  other  imlucement 
.0  a  trial  ol  it  than  its  success  in  the  island  of  Janiaic;i 
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Uerbe.'ilOiii  :  b'U    il   must  be   recoliected,  tint  Doc'oileiivy  tlieir  nnnlicrii  neiglibours  their  luxuriant  clovei 


Brown's  gi-ew  on  the  fertile  lands  of  the  Missjissippi. 
and  Mr.  Herbetnont's  on  the  poor  Imd  ofColurr.bia. — 
And  if  I  he  [ilant  m  Columbia  was  srj  luxuriant,  wh' 
may  we  not  expect  from  the  rich  alluvial  hnds  of  ou' 
water  course-.  When  we  recollect  that  the  lands  of 
Columbia  is  very  elevated  and  thirsty,  and  the  .^oi: 
sandy  and  poor;  and  that  the  last  season  was  thi-  dr}- 
est  ever  known;  and  yet  that  the  plant  cultivated  liert 
produced  from  one  seed  thiity-six  pou'ids  at  one  cut- 
ting ;  we  certitinly  have  solid  ground  of  encouvagemtn 
for  attempting  it  on  our  richer  soils.  And  even  with 
reg.ird  to  our  apprehensions,  that  it  may  not  prove 
jierennial  in  our  climate  ;  and  that  it  niuy  not  have 
length  of  summer  su.*iicient  to  mature  its  seeds,  we 
would  remark,  that  we  perceive  some  re;iso:is  for  ho 
ping,  that  on  further  'rial.s,  our  apprehensions  may  provi 
to  be  not  well  founded  :  for  you  may  recollect  Ihiil  Mr 
Laurens,  speaking  of  the  appearance  of  transplanted 
roots,  says,  "  the  whole  are  now  growing  very  finely 
and  seeding."  And  again,  he  say-,  "  from  tormer  ex- 
perience I  havs  reason  to  believe  that  th;  Guinea-grass 
is  perennial."  Besides  these  reasons  for  hoping  that 
it  may  prove  perennial,  and  mature  its  seeds  in  our 
climate,  we  are  encouraged  from  the  following  remaik.' 
of  Doctor  Brown.  He  says,  "I  find  very  little  difficul 
ty  in  collecting  the  seed.  I  have  already  obtained  a 
bushel  of  seed  in  return  for  three  or  four  spoonsfull 
which  1  sowed  on  my  lot  in  town.  I  cut  off  about  two 
feet  of  the  top  with  the  panicle  as  soon  as  the  seed 
begins  to  fall;  and afer  it  is  dry  comb  out  the  seeds 
with  a  coarse  comb.  1  hope  to  collect  at  least  two 
bushels  of  seed  during  the  autumn."  And  lie  further 
remarks,  that  llr.  Munson,  another  experimentalist 
this  culture,  informed  him  that  "  Mr.  Laurans  was  cor- 
rect, and  that  the  roots  which  he  examined  last  spring 
were  perfectly  green,  and  putting  forth  a  great  number 
ofshoots."  Iti  therefore,  the  seeds  come  to  perfection 
at  Natchez,  and  the  plant  is  there  perennial,  we  have 
reason  to  hope  that  it  may  ultimately  prove  so  here 

Doctor  Brown,  in  spe.tking  of  the  soil  best  adapted 
to  the  culture  of  this  grass,  says,  that  "  a  rich  black 
motilJ  and  a  soil  somewhat  moist,  1  think  produces  the 
most  luxuriant  grass,  but  I  have  had  very  little  exp'rr 
enoe  on  this  subject."  lie  is  so  much  enci.uraged  from 
his  experiments,  that  he  goes  on  to  say,  he  hopes  "be 
fore  many  years  it  will  be  tried  in  every  clima'e  in  the 
United  State.",  and  on  every  variety  of  soil.  No  kind  of 
grass  with  wliich  I  am  acquainted  supports  the  heat 
of  the  sun  so  well ;  and  Ihisp.opcrty,  was  it  even  less 
productive,  would  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  the 
agriculturist ;  for  from  the  first  of  ,Tuly  until  it  is  killed 
by  the  autumnal  frost  it  will  aflbrd  a  constant  and 
abundant  supply  of  green  food  ;  and  consequently  enabl 
the  farmer,;whatevermay  happen  to  his  other  meadows, 
to  lay  up  a  plentiful  stock  of  hay  for  the  win'  er.  If  the 
hay  is  cut  before  the  grjss  is  grown  too  tall,  less  thai 
two  days' sunshine  will  dry  it  completely.  It  it  uncom 
monly  fragrant,  and  horses  prefer  it  to  the  bsst  corn 
blades."  He  further  argues  in  favour  of  its  cuUiire. 
that  "  an  acre  of  corn  will  not  yield  more  than  from 
five  hundred  to  one  tliousand  pounds  of  dry  blades  — 
Considerable  labour  is  necessary  in  gather'i'ig  them  ; 
they  are  preserved  with  difficulty,  as  we  cannot  choose 
a  favourable  season  ;  and  with  us  they  are  ahv;.js  to  b. 
carried  to  the  stack  on  tlie  backs  of  labourers.  A; 
the  Guinea-grass,  on  the  contrary,  retains  its  verdure 
for  several  months ;  we  can  always  cut  it  when  the 
weather  is  most  promising.  We  can  cultivate  it  on 
most  plantations  near  the  place  where  we  wish  to  feed 
it;  or  it  may  be  carted  out  of  the  enclosure  where  it 
grows. 

If  subsequent  experience  should  confirm  the  prin 
cipal  facts  which  1  have  stated  with  regard  to  this 
grass,  the  intelligent  f;irm2r  will  soon  perceive  the 
advantage  of  cultivating  it,  instead  of  trusting  to  thi 
scanty  supply  of  blaelcs  which  he  obtains  from  hi 
corn-fields,  with  such  a  waste  of  time  and  human  K« 
bour.  A  Pennsylvania  farmer  who  knows  the  advan 
tage  of  a  timothy  or  clover  meadow,  considers  it  a 
folly  to  spend  time  in  collecting  corn  blides.  If  Gui- 
nea grass  succeeds  as  well  with  others,  and  in  ever} 
season,  as  it  lias  done  this  season  with  me,  and  a.s  it 
has  done  in  the  West  Indies  for  more  than  hidf  a  ctn- 


pastures,  or  their  numerous  ricks  of  timothy  hay.  Mea 
dows  are  generally  the  most  fertile  of  every  farm 
where  they  exist,  and  their  value  is  augmented  by 
their  coiUi.^aiity  to  the  farm  houses  If  Guinea-grass  is 
substituted  for  clover,  timothy  -.md  lucerne,  at  least 
seven  eighths  of  all  the  grounds  appropriated  to  these 
crops,  will  be  given  to  tlie  cultivator  tor  the  purpose 
ot  raising  subsistence  for  the  human  species."  These 
experiments  anel  observations  of  Boctnr  Brown,  to 
getlier  with  the  samples  we  ourselves  have  had  of  its 
growth  in  Columbia,  have  inspired  the  curators  with 
sanguine  expectations,  that  the  Guinea-grass  ma\ 
prove  an  inv:iluable  acquisition  to  our  state,  anel  accor- 
dingly, they  have  recently  made  an  effort  fir  procuring 

biishel  of  the  seed  from  Jamaica  :  but  whether  they 
may  be  able  to  succeed  in  obtaining  it  or  not,  is  ui 
certain.  They  can  perceive  no  impropriety,  however, 
that  I  he  stcieiy  should  make  an  order  for  its  distribu' 
tion  in  the  event  of  its  arriving  in  due  time  to  plant 
The  curators  h;ive  seen  intimations,  that  .attempts  were 
about  to  be  m:,de  to  cultivate  this  gr.tss  in  Kentucky, 
and  even  in  England,  but  they  cannot  but  flatter  them 
selves  that  tlie  climate  of  Carolina  holds  out  much 
greater  encouragement,  for  the  successful  cultivation 
of  this  southern  grass,  than  more  northern  hititudes. 
and  if,  in  those  climates,  they  can  be  induced  by  its 
rich  anel  luxuriant  growth,  to  endeavour  to  cultivate  it 
we,  in  Carolina,  certainly  ought  to  feel  much  strongei 
incentives,  and  moie  sanguine  expectations  of  success. 

Directions  for  the  culture  of  this  grass  may  be  found 
in  D,ctor  Martin's  edition  of  Miller's  Gardener's  Die 
tionary,  under  the  article  Holcus  Pertusus — to  which 
we  refer  tliose  who  may  be  desirous  of  information  on 
this  subject. 

FKOJI  THE  NATIONAL  .a^GIS. 

WORCESTER  CATTLE  SHOW,  &c. 

As  this  subject  engrosses,  at  the  present  time, 
the  principal  part  of  the  public  attention,  we 
shall  omit  our  usual  political  speculations,  under 
our  editorial  head,  the  present  week  ;  presum- 
ing that  articles  lelatiiis^  to  the  particular  objects 
of  the  institution,  will  be  more  acceptable  to  our 
readers.  The  following  observations,  in  relation 
Id  the  all-important  stibjects,  which  will  arrest 
the  public  attention  to  morrow,  are  well  v.'orthy 
the  perusul  of  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  Agri- 
culiui  a!,  Manufacluring,  and  Mechanic  improve 
ments. 

From  the  Alhanij  Register. 

lie  that  maketh  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  but  one  grew  before,  does  more  for  the 
good  of  society,  than  all  the  political  partisans 
from  the  days  of  Aristotle  to  the  present  time 
We  Would  not  wish  to  underrate  the  other  pro 
fessions.  The  merchant,  manufacturer,  mecha- 
nic, &c.  are  all  necessary;  but  it  is  principly  to 
AGRICULTURE  wc  must  look  as  the  great  source 
of  our  national  wealth,  and  the  strength  and  du- 
rability of  our  republican  institutions.  Com- 
merce may  fluctuate,  or  be  wholly  cut  off;  and 
the  merchant  viho  was  worth  thousands  yester 
day,  may  be  worse  than  nothing  to-morrow.  The 
prices  of  manufactures  may  vary,  and  produce 
poverty  and  distress.  It  is  not  so  with  the  far- 
mer. He  is  in  a  great  measure  independent  of 
these  circumstances.  His  trade  cannot  fail  him 
while  the  earth  endures  and  continues  to  yield 
lier  increase.  He  must,  in  some  degree,  like 
other  classes  in  community,  feel  the  pressure 
of  the  times;  but  notwitiistanding  this  drawback 

on  his  interests  and  pleasures,  how  much  rea- 
son has  he  at  the  close  of  a  fruitful  season,  when 
his  granaries  are  crowded  with  the  produce  of 
his  labour  and  industry,  and  his  table  loaded  with 


ticipate  in  the  pleasures  of  a  festival  peculiarly 
his  own  ! 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  blending 
utility  and  amusement  in  this  rural  celebration, 
and  every  one  is  busy  in  making  ready  for  the 
joyous  occasion.  The  sound  of  hammers  in  fit- 
ting up  the  implements  of  husbandt  y,  "  give  note' 
of  preparation"— not  for  battle  and  slaughter, 
but  for  rivaliy  in  the  arts  of  peace.  The  farmer 
is  furnishing — not  his  ar7ns  to  meet  the  enemies 
of  his  country — but  the  fUoiighshare,  that  he  may 
be  able  to  bear  oft"  the  palm  of  victory  over  his 
friends  and  neighbours.  He  is  engaged  in  train- 
ing— not  the  ivur  horse,  whose  neck  is  clothed 
with  thunder — but  his  peaceful  team  for  the  ru- 
ral contest.  Nor  does  the  emulous  and  indus- 
trious house-wife  neglect  her  part,  but  "  plies  her 
evening  care"  in  putting  the  specimens  of  her 
skill  in  a  state  of  readiness  for  exhibition. 

Tlie  splendour  of  military  glory,  the  sound  of 
the  drum  and  bugle,  the  neighing  and  prancing 
of  steeds,  the  nodding  of  plumes,  the  glitter  of 
armour,  and  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
war  may  dazzle  and  delight  for  a  moment  ;  but 
what  dissimilar  associations  does  the  scene  awa- 
ken, and  how  widely  does  it  differ  in  character 
from  the  one  which  is  approaching  !  The  laurel 
which  entwines  the  hero's  brow,  is  bathed  in 
blood,  and  wet  with  the  tears  of  the  widow  and 
orphan.  But  the  civic  wreath  of  the  farmer  is 
green  from  his  own  woods,  unstained  with  gore, 
and  unmixed  with  cypress.  His  achievements 
do  not  wring  the  he.iit  with  anguish,  nor  draw 
down  curses  upon  his  head  ;  the  shouts  of  his 
victory  are  not  blended  with  the  voice  of  wailing 
and  distress;  but  the  applauses  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens follow  hiin  from  the  field  of  contest  to  his 
rural  shades,  and  he  is  remembered  as  the  friend 
and  benefactor  of  society. 


The  present  number  of  members  of  the  Wor- 
cester County  Agricultural  Society,  amounts  to 
ihoul, five  hundred .'  Considering  the  infancy  of 
the  institution,  (established  but  a  little  more  than 
a  year  since,)  it  must  surprise  even  the  most 
anguine  and  zealous  of  its  supporters,  that  so 
many  have  become  members  within  so  short  a 
period.  Only  about  oue  hundred  more  are  want- 
ing, to  entitle  the  society  to  receive  annually  from 
the  commonwealth,  the  extent  of  its  bounty  «:.r 
hundred  dollars.  We  hope  that  enough  will 
come  forward  to  join  it  to-morrow,  to  make  up 
the  number  necessary  for  this  purpose.  The 
trustees  will  meet  at  Mr.  Eager's  early  in  the 
morning,  for  the  admission  of  those  who  may  wish 
to  become  members.  Let  not  this  opportunity 
be  neglected. 

|C7*  Members  of  the  Worcester  County  Ag- 
ricultural Society,  who  mean  to  partake  of  a 
DINNEK  to  be  provided  by  Mr.  Ea^er,  to-7iiorro':u, 
^'the  7th  inst.)  arc  requested  to  apply  for  tickets 
before  II  o'clock  of  that  day,  at  the  bar  of  his 
hotel. 


tury,  the  planters  of  the  south  will  have  no  reason  to  plenty,  to  relax  his  cares  for  a  season,  and  par- 


^\\\e  s  awtV  T\ieg\\\'A\  io  v\s . 

To  be  observed  at  the  Cattle  Shoiv  and  Exhibi- 
tion of  Manufactures,  in  JForcestcr,  on  the 
7th  October,  1819. 

1.  Marshals  will  be  appointed  to  preserve  or- 
der, and  to  carry  into  effect  the  arrangements  of 
the  day.     It  is  expected  and  required  of  every 
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person  attending  tiic  show,  to  follow  their tliicc 
tion,  and  iliose  of  the  trustees,  that  regularity 
may  be  observed. 

2.  The  trustees  will  be  in  session  at  Eager's 
hotel,  at  8  o'clock,  A.  M.  for  the  admission  of 
members,  and  the  transaction  of  all  necessary  bu- 
siness. The  society  will  move  in  procession  {ire 
cisety  at  1 1  c'c/oc/c,  to  the  South  Meeting-house, 
where  prayers  will  be  offered,  and  an  address 
delivered.  The  names  of  the  gentlemen  appoint- 
ed judges  and  other  arrangements,  will  then  be 
announced. 

3.  All  stock  ofTered  for  premiums  must  be 
put  in  the  pens,  designated  by  the  marshals,  be- 
fore 9  o'clock,  .:'.  M.  and  remain  subject  to  theii 

direction.  And  an  entry  of  the  same,  stating  the 
age  and  description  of  the  animal  exhibited,  the 
name  of  the  owner,  Sec.  must  be  made  in  the 
book  of  the  assistant  secretary. 

4.  Gentlemen  having  animals  of  a  superiour 
size  or  quality,  which  it  may  not  be  intended  to 
offer  for  premiums,  are  requested  to  add  to  the 
interest  of  the  scene,  by  exhibiting  them  in  pens 
which  will  be  allotted  for  that  purpose;  and,  by 
entering  them  in  the  secretary's  book,  they  will 
be  placed  under  the  care  of  the  marshals,  and 
subject  to  the  same  regidations  as  other  aniinals 

5  Animals  must  not  be  removed  from  the 
pens  in  which  they  are  first  placed,  without  the 
permission  of  a  marshal. 

6.  The  avenue  between  the  ranges  of  pens,  is 
intended  exclusively  for  the  trustees,  judges,  ant' 
members  of  the  society.  It  is  therefore  expect- 
ed, that  no  ethers  will  enter  the  same  but  by  the 
permission  of  a  marshal. 

7.  All  articles  oR'ered  under  the  heads  of  I)o 
mestic  a?id  Household  JManufacturcs,  must  be 
exhibited  in  a  building,  which  will  be  provided 
for  the  purpose,  before  9  o'cloc/:,  A.  M.  A  per 
son  will  attend  to  arrange  them  according  to  their 
entry  in  the  secretary's  book,  and  will  receive  the 
certificates  that  the  articles  were  manufactured 
in  the  county  of  Worcester. 

8.  Original  and  improved  machines  for  facili- 
tating Agricultural  Labour,  must  be  placed  be- 
fore 9  o'clock,  A.  M.  in  or  near  the  building  as- 
signed for  Specimens  of  Manufactures,  and  will 
be  under  the  direction  of  a  person  appointed  by 
the  trustees  to  receive  them.  The  necessary  ex- 
planations respecting  them,  and  all  communica- 
tions relating  to  Agricultural  Improvements,  will 
be  received  at  Eager's  hotel,  by  the  j\idges  ap- 
appointed  to  consider  and  decide  upon  them. 

9.  Each  committee  will  make  and  publish 
such  other  rules  and  regulations,  as  they  may 
find  necessary  in  the  discharge  of  the  trust  assign- 
ed to  them  ;  and  all  persons  concerned  will  con- 
form thereto. 

10.  The  premiums  will  be  awarded  in  the 
Meeting-house,  at  5  o'clock,  A.  M. 

gCT*  A  public  Dinner  will  be  provided  for  the 
society,  and  all  other  gentlemen,  who  may  be 
disposed  to  honour  the  occasion  wilh  their  pre- 
sence, at  J'.ager'a  Hotel.  Tickets  may  be  ob- 
tained of  Mr.  Eager  at  his  bar. 

DANIEL  WALDO,  ■»  ^^ 
THEOPS.  WHEELER,  /  i  I 
NAITIL.  P.  DEN'NY,  }%  I- 
LEV^I  LINCOLN,  Jvx.  I  |  I 
EDWARD  D.  BANGS.  J  !< 
Worcester,  Scjit.  14,  1819. 


We  copy  the  above  to  let  our  Maryland  rea 
ders  see  the  stylo  and  solemn  ceremony  with 
which  these  things  are  conducted  in  the  older 
states.  We  hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  the 
same  interest  is  manifested  in  behalf  of  the  plough 
throughout  oUr  country. 

For  the  creation  of  as  much  more  wealth  and 
abundance  as  they  now  possess,  the  sober,  hardy, 
and  industrious  people  of  Connecticut  and  Mas 
sachusetts  would  not  require  any  better  means, 
than  the  present  waste  uncultivated  land  of  Ma 
rylaud  and  l''irglnia.—Y,(i. 

[From  the  American  Practical  Gardener.] 

Parsnijis. 

Some  parsnip  seed  may  now  be  sown,  the  first 
week  in  the  month.  :ind  if  the  remaining  part  of  the 
fall  should  prove  mild  and  favuurable,  they  will  suc- 
ceed ;  but  there  is  more  dependence  to  be  placed  on 
those  sown  in  August. 

Lettuces. 

In  the  first  week  of  this  month,  transplant  the  let- 
tuces from  the  late  August  and  early  Sejjtember  sow- 
ings, from  their  seed  beds,  into  others  of  light  rich 
earth,  in  a  warm  exposure,  and  of  such  dimensions, 
as  to  be  covered  with  frames,  on  the  approach  of 
frost.  Plant  them  in  rows  six  inches  distant  every 
way,  so  that  every  other  plant  may  be  taken  up  for 
use,  leaving  the  others  sufficient  room  to  head. 

Lettuces  designed  to  remain  in  the  place  where 
they  are  sown  till  spring,  must  be  thinned,  and  kept 
free  from  weeds. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  month,  sow  some  of  the 
brown  Dutch,  hardy  cabbage  lettuce,  Hammersmith 
hardy  green,  and  green  cos  lettuce,  in  a  frame,  to  be 
kept  where  sown,  under  the  protection  of  glasses 
&c.  in  order  to  afford  a  supply  for  forcing  or  plant 
ing  out  in  the  early  spring  months. 
Cabbage  Plants. 

The  young  cabbage  plants  produced  from  the 
seeds  sown  last  month,  and  intended  for  early  sum 
mer  cabbages,  should  be  planted  into  the  beds,  in 
which  they  are  to  remain  during  winter. 

Prepare  a  bed  for  them,  the  width  of  your  garden 
frame,  in  a  warm  well  sheltered  place,  where  the 
sun  has  the  greatest  power,  yet  be  careful  never  to 
iidmit  the  direct  sun-shine  on  the  plants,  when  in  a 
frozen  state,  as  this  would  infallibly  destroy  them ; 
but  when  the  plants  are  at  these  times  secured  from 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  earth  gradually 
thawed,  its  reflected  heat  revives  them. 

The  plants  should  be  set  in  this  bed  up  to  their 
leaves,  three  or  four  inches  apart  When  thus  trans- 
planted, they  will  survive  the  winter  much  better, 
than  if  left  in  the  seed  beds.  Select  good  plants 
from  the  seed  beds,  and  when  planted,  give  them  a 
gentle  waterini^,  though  not  too  hastily. 

Put  on  the  frames  immediately,  and  continue  the 
glasses  only  for  four  or  five  days,  till  the  plants  have 
taken  fresh  root,  observing  to  shade  them  from  the 
mid-day  sun  with  mats.  But  when  they  begin  to 
row,  the  lights  are  to  be  taken  entirely  away,  and 
the  plarits  exposed  to  the  full  air,  except  in  very 
cold  nights,  or  heavy  cold  rains,  tuitil  the  setting  in 
of  severe  frosts,  as  it  is  of  importance  that  they 
should  be  hardy  on  the  commencement  of  cold  wea- 
ther. 

When  you  have  not  the  convenience  of  glass,  the 
plants  may  be  protected  in  winter  by  boards  and 
mats. 

In  mild  warm  weather,  when  the  sun  is  not  powtr- 
ful,  give  them  the  full  air  occasionally,  and  the  oftener 
this  can  be  done,  provided  they  can  be  covered  up 
again  in  due  time,  the  better. 

Plants  that  are  in  frames,  and  either  the  ground 
or  plants  frozen,  must  not  be  exposed  to  a  ivarm  sun, 
until  they  gradually  become  thawed,  as  this  would  in- 
evitably destroy  them  ;  with  these  precautions,  such 


as  are  not  frozen,  will  be  improved  by  exposing  them 
occasionally  to  as  much  sun  and  air,  as  will  be  pru- 
dent, till  planted  out  fin;illy  in  March,  &c. 

By  pursuing  this  method,  you  will  have  much  ear- 
lier and  larger  heads,  ihun  can  be  expected  from 
plants  sown  in  the  early  spring  months. 
Cauliflowers. 

As  cauliflower  plants  are  more  tender  than  cab- 
bages, they  will  require  the  protection  of  glasses,  and 
a  good  substantial  covering,  to  defend  them  from  the 
severe  frosts,  in  the  middle  states.  As  they  advance 
in  growth,  it  will  be  proper  t'  strew  between  them 
some  dry  tan,  saw  dust,  or  chaff,  so  as  to  cover  the 
stems  up  to  the  leaves  :  this  will  afford  great  pro- 
tection to  those  jjarts,  which  are  most  liable  to  be 
injured  by  frosts,  &c. 

If,  in  consequence  of  an  unfavourable  season,  or  not 
sowing  the  seed  in  due  time,  the  plants  are  weakly 
or  backward,  prick  them  into  a  slight  hot-bed  to 
promote  their  growth ;  in  this  case,  be  particularly 
attentive  to  give  them  plenty  of  air.  Protect  these 
plants  from  heavy  rains,  especially  when  the  nights 
are  cold,  as  they  would  turn  black,  and  be  entirely 
destroyed. 

In  the  middle  states,  when  the  winters  are  mild, 
with  due  attention,  they  will  survive,  if  carefully  pro- 
tected, in  garden  frames,  covered  with  boards  and 
mats. 

The  late  spring  sown  cauliflowers  will  now  begin 
to  show  their  heads,  therefore  they  must  be  dili- 
gently looked  over,  two  or  three  times  a  week,  when 
the  inner  leaves  should  be  broke  down  upon  the  flow- 
ers, which  will  protect 'them  from  sun,  frost,  and 
wet,  either  of  which  would  change  their  colour,  and 
injure  them. 

Winter  S/iinach. 

Weed  and  thin  your  late  crops  of  spinach ;  leave 
the  best  plants  at  the  distance  of  three,  four,  or  five 
inches  asunder.  Some  of  that  sown  in  August  will 
now  be  fit  for  the  table,  and  if  the  plants  were  left  too 
thick,  let  them  be  thinned  cut  regularly,  by  pulling 
some  up  by  the  roots,  as  they  are  wanted  ;  hut  if  the 
plants  were  thinned  before,  gather  only  the  outside 
leaves,  and  the  others  will  grow  larger. 

As  spinach  will  rot  off  wherever  the  weeds  spread 
over  it,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  it  carefully  wed. 
Hoeing,  'a'c.  Cabbages,  Broccoli,  'a'c. 

Early  in  this  month,  hoe  and  earth  up  the  late 
planted  crops  of  cabbages,  savoys,  broccoli,  and 
borecole,  in  order  to  forward  their  growth,  as  much 
as  possible  before  winter :  likewise  the  late  cauli- 
flowers, and  every  other  of  the  cabbage  tribe. 
Winter  Dressing  of  As/m^-agus  Beds. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  month,  if  the  stalks  of  the 
asparagus  turn  yellow,  which  is  a  sign  of  their  hav- 
ing finished  their  growth  for  the  season,  cut  tliem 
down  close  to  the  earth,  clear  the  beds  and  alleys 
carefully  from  weeds,  and  carry  them  and  the  stalks 
from  off  the  ground. 

Asparagus  beds  should  at  this  season,  annuall}-, 
have  a  dressing  of  manure,  the  dung  of  old  hot-beds, 
or  well  rotted  manure  will  answer:  let  it  be  laid 
equally  over  the  beds,  one  or  two  inches  thick  ;  then 
stretch  a  line,  and  with  the  spade  mark  out  the  al- 
leys, from  about  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  wide, 
agreeably  to  their  original  dimensions ;  dig  the  al- 
leys one  spade  deep,  spread  the  earth  evenly  over 
the  beds,  and  give  them  a  moderate  rounding.  In 
the  middle  and  eastern  states,  it  would  be  well  to 
fill  up  the  alleys  with  eld  litter,  well  trampled  down, 
wliich  will  prevent  the  frost  from  entering  that  way 
to  the  roots. 

In  the  s'uthern  states,  a  row  of  early  cabbage 
plants  may  be  set  in  the  alleys. 

The  seedling  asparagus,  which  was  planted  last 
spring,  and  intended  to  remain  where  planted,  should 
have  a  similar  dressing.  The  beds  of  plants,  which 
were  sown  to  be  removed,  should  be  cleared  from 
weeds,  and  then  spread  an  inch  or  two  of  dry  rotten 
dung  over  it,  to  defend  the  crowns  of  the  plants  from 
frosts. 

Asparagus  should  not  be  attempted  to  be  forced 
sooner  than  November,  as,  before  that  period,  the 
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mix  equal  quantities  of  tarth,  loam,  and  dung,  lay 
this  in  a  heap,  aiid  turn  it  over  frequently,  mixing 
it  well  every  time,  leave  it  exposed  to  the  sun,  wea- 
t;ier,  and  frost.  This  manure  will  be  necessary  for 
the  early  plants  next  spring  ;  but  prior  to  usmg  it 
for  sevei-al  weeks,  it  snould  be  preserved  under 
cover,  and  carefully  thawfd. 

Southern  States. 

In  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  all  parts  south 
')f  the  thirty-fifth  degree  of  latitude,  you  may  nijw 
lOW  the  seeds  of  carrot,  parsnip,  beet,  onions,  pars- 
ley, cresses,  spinach,  and  several  other  kinds  of 
hardy  garden  vegetables. 

Plant  out  from  the  seed  beds,  cabbage  and  cauli 
flower  plants. 

Sow  peas,  and  plant  early  Mazagan  and  Windsor 
beans,  with  every  other  variety  of  the  Vicla  Faba. 

In  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  the  southern 
parts  of  Kentucky,  plant  the  varieties  of  the  Vida 
Faba,  sow  peas,  carrot,  onion,  parsnip,  parsley,  antl 
other  hardy  seeds.  Plant  out  cabbage^  and  cauli- 
flower plants  ;  bvit  the  cauliflowers,  if  the  winter  is 
stvere,  will   rrquire   the  protection  of  hand  glasses, 


roots  will  not  be  completely  matured ;  however, 
about  the  middle,  or  latter  end  of  this  month,  pre- 
pare the  hot-beds  for  it. 

Celery  and  Cardoons, 

In  dry  weather  continue  to  earth  up  celery  and 
cardoons  to  blanch  them. 

Aromatic  and  Medicinal  Herbs 

Cut  down  all  decayed  tiuwcr  sti-ms,  and  shoots  of 
the  various  kinds  of  aromatic,  pot,  and  medicinal 
herbs,  close  to  the  plants  :  clear  the  beds  very  well 
from  weeds  and  litter,  and  carry  the  vi\\o\e  off  the 
ground. 

Endive. 

Continue  every  week  to  tie  up  some  full  grown 
endive  i.t  blaucning,  tying  no  more  at  a  tinfie,  than 
in  proportion  to  the  demmid  or  consumption 

Planting  large  Omons  to  raise  Seed  the  succeeding 
Siiiumcr. 
From  tlie  middle  to  tiie  latter  end  of  October'  is 
the  most  suitable  time  for  planting  out  thr=e  bulbs, 
as  they  will  have  time  to  establish  roots,  which  will 
protect  them  during  the  winter's   frost.     They  will 

produce  seed  mi-re'pkntituHy,  and  be  less  suOject  toloiled  paper  caps,  or  frames,  and  the  like 
blight,  if  planted  lait  now,  than  if  lett  till  sprinc;  ; 
but  wlK-n  it  cannot  be  done  at  this  time,  put  them  in 
the  ground,  as  early  as  it  can  be  prepared  in  Febru- 
arv. 

Choose  a  p  ece  of  giod,  rich,  light  ground,  which 
dig  a  full  spadf  deep,  bleating  it  fine,  as  you  pro- 
ceed ;  select  a  number  of  the  largest  and  bt  st  shaped 
onions,  if  the  kinds  you  <vould  wish,  observing  to 
plant  each  kind  at  a  considerable  distance  from  i  iher 
kinds  ;  lay  tliis  ground  out  in  beds  about  three  and 
a  half  feet  wide,  with  a  lourteen  inch  alley  between 
each  bed  ;  then  s  vain  a  line  about  six  inches  from 
the  side  of  the  <>  d,  and  with  a  spade  make  a  drill 
about  five  inch  s  deep,  the  lent;ih  of  the  bed,  in 
■which  lav  the  onions  carefully  on  their  bottoms,  ab  ut 
nine  inches  from  each  ^  ther;  then  cover  the  bulbs 
about  tour  inches  above  thtir  crowns,  remove  the 
line  a  foit  further  on  ttic  m  d,  p  ant  a  second  r<  w  as 
before,  and  so  continue  till  the  whole  is  completed  ; 
thun  with  the  spade,  cast  a  slight  dressing  over  the 
beds,  from  the  alievs,  a.id  rake  it  neatly 

In  Murch,  the  leaves  will  appear  above  ground 
after  which,  they  are  to  be  kept  perfctly  free  tiom 
weeds,  and  towards  the  latter  end  <if  May,  will  have 
grown  to  their  lull  height,  when  you  must  be  pro- 
vided with  a  sufficient  number  of  stakes  about  four 
feet  long,  to  drive  into  the  ground  clnse  to  the  rows! 
of  onions,  at  the  distance  of  tight  f -tt  from  sta' 


Extracts  from  a  Compendious  Diction- 
arij  oj  the   T etevinary  Art. 


ation  by  means  of  opium  or  cordials  :  a  sater  and 
more  elTectual  method  is,  to  drench  the  animal  fre- 
quently, if  he  refuse  to  drink  it,  with  gruel  made  of 
arrow-root  starch,  or  wheat  flour ;  he  may  be  allow- 
ed to  drink  also  decoction  of  rice  ;  should  this  tail, 
about  half  an  ounce  of  tincture  of  opium  may  be  given 
twice  or  three  times  in  the  twenty  four  hours-  In- 
flammation of  the  bowels  is  sometimes  attended  with 
costiveness,  both  in  horses  and  other  animals ;  this 
IS  known  by  the  dung  being  voided  in  small  hard 
knobs  generally  covered  with  slimy  matter,  some- 
times mixed  with  blood:  here  the  first  object  is  to 
procure  an  evacuation  of  the  confined  excrement,  by 
means  of  oily  laxatives  and  glysters :  [see  Laxa- 
tives'] and  as  the  disease  is  most  commonly  pn  i  uced 
by  what  is  termed  a  chill,  that  is.  suddenly  sup- 
pressed perspiration,  and  is  accompai  ii-d  by  fever, 
other  remedies  are  necessary.  See  Chill,  Molton 
Grease,  and  Dysentery. 

Bowel-galled.  A  horse  is  said  to  be  bowel- 
gailed,  when  tUe  girth  frets  and  inflames  the  skin 
betwi  en  the  elbow  of  the  fore-hg  and  the  ribs.  Phe 
part  should  be  washed  frequently  with  a  solution  of 
acetate  of  lead  (sugar  of  lead)  in  water,  ab^ui  one 
unce  to  two  quarts  of  water  ;  and  the  proper  ap- 
plication  of  a  crupper  will  serve  to  prevents  its  re- 
currence. 

\To  be  continuedT^ 


[Continiitd  from  No.  28.  p.  219 ] 

Towels.  The  bowels  of  horses  and  cattle  are 
very  liable  to  disease,  the  most  serious  of  which  is 
inilammation ;  this  mor.-  frequently  occurs  in  h  rats 
than  in  other  quadrupeds,  and  from  the  rapid  pro- 
gress it  generally  makts,  the  most  prompt  and  effica- 
cious treatment  is  his^hly  necessary.  The  most  con- 
spicuous symptom  of  this  disease,  is  the  excessive 
pain  the  animal  set ms  to  labour  under,  which  causi  s 
him  to  be  very  restless,  frequt  ntly  lying  down  and 
suddenly  rising  again:  he  looks  round  to  his  flanks 
and  endeavours  to  strike  his  belly  with  his  hind  feet ; 
his  ears  and  legs  are  cold,  and  the  violence  of  the 
pain  often  occasit  ns  proluse  perspiration.  A  quick 
pulse,  and  rcdn  ss  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  eye-' 

lid,  should  Ix-  consul,  red  as  characteristic  marks  of  M.-ors,  the  most  valuable  because  the  most  learn- 
this  complaint   when  accompanying  the  above  symp-ed,  ingenious,  and  industrious  of  her  subjects. 


FOR  THE  AMERICAN   FARMER. 

DOMESTIC    INDUSTRY   No.  4. 


Mr.  Skinner — Spain,  when  invaded  by  the 
Romans,  appears  from  history  to  have  been  con- 
siderably advanced,  before  all  the  other  nations 
of  Europe,  in  agriculture  and  the  other  useful 
arts.  The  Romans  were  astonished  at  their  fer- 
tility, p.nd  she  became  the  pranaiy  of  tlieir  em- 
pire. She  maintained  her  superiority,  from  that 
time  till  the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 

hen    prompted    by  bigotry,   she  expelled  the 


tonis.     It  IS  necessary  to  give  a  particular  account  of 
this  disorder,  because  bowel  complaints,  which  arc 
.  tommonly  named  colic,  gripes,  tret,  &c.  frequently 
,       ,       ,  .  ,  ,  .    -       c  \        A  k   happen  to  horses:  and  lam  inclined  to  believe,  that 

stake,  to  whicn  cons  or  strips  of  boards   may  be-     W  i'lnprop.r  feeding,   flatulency  from 

fas  enecl   on  each  side  ot  the  stems  -t  the  onions  a     ,jS^^         unseasonably  given,  and  other  errors,  are 
htt le  below  their  hea(U  to  support  them  from  being  J  l,^^^^^^,^,,  ^t'  the  bowels. 


uroi^e..  t,t,w„  ,.»  u..-  ,v,,,u,w,..  ,<.,„,.=  .,..  ...,>.,.......,.  r^,,^^^  inflammation  has  taKen  p  ace  in  the  bowels,  in 

very  heavy,  as  tl.ty  fi.    and  advance  to  maturuy,   f     ^^^^^^   ^      .^^^   .^.^jic*^!   ^id   will  avail  but 

each  sal.^  IS  secured  by  cross  pieces,  6cc    it  will  therefore  we  should  be  partic 

prove  Den.  nciai. _  p.      ,  to  those  symptoms,  which  indicate  its  approach  and 


When  the  seed  is  ripe,  which  may  be  percel 
by  the  capsules  op.  ning,  and  the  seed  turniut;  black, 
the  heads  are  then  to  be  cut  off,  and  spread  thinly 
upon  coarse  cloths,  in  the  sun,  ti.'l  quite  dry  ;  slitlter 
them  at  night,  and  in  wet  weather  ;  then  beat  or 
rub  out  the  seed,  fan  it  clean,  expose  it  to  the  sun 
tor  a  day  ortwo,  then  put  it  in  bags,  and  label  it. 
Jerusalem  Ariichokes.  Carrots,  liiets,  isfc. 

Take  up  the  roots,  as  you  il"  potatoes  and  secure 
them  in  like  manner  troni  frost  ;  also,  about  tlv 
latter  end  of  the  month,  begin  to  take  up  tlK-riots<'f 
full  grown  carrots,  beets,  4)arsnips,  turnips,  &c 
which  are  preserved. 

General  Remarks. 

You  should  now  giv-  a  general  hoeim;  and  weeding 
to  all  thecrnps,  and  carry  the  weeds  immediattly  on 
of  the  garden,  lest  they  shed  their  seeds,  and  lay  tl^ 
foundation  of  much  troubie.  Clt  an  all  vacant  ground 
Iron  weeds  and  decayed  stalks  if  ull  veg'  tables. 

Dung  and  dig  the  ground,  that  has  not  a  c  op  1 1 
it,  burying  the  dung,  as  the  ground  may  be  thrown 
up  into  ridges,  that  the  winter  frost  may  meliorate  it 
for  spring  use 

Prepare  compost,  in  sufficient  quantity,  as  follows 


commtncement  In  this,  as  in  all  other  cases  of 
nternal  inliammaticn,  bleeding  is  the  first  renudy, 
and  it  must  not  be  done  sparingly.  It  the  animal  is 
costive,  glysttrs  and  a  dose  of  castor  oil  are  proper , 
but  if  the  bowels  are  Itiose,  arrow-root  or  wheat 
fi'  iir  gruel  should  be  given.  The  belly  and  sides  are 
to  be  well  rnhl>d  with  the  mustard  emhrocatioii. 
[See  Mustard.']  1  he  h  gs  also  may  be  stimulated 
-))  the  >aiiie  means  If  this  treatment  fails  of  giving 
relief,  anti  the  pulse  becomes  quicker  and  difficult  tc 

felt  or  numbered,  there  wil   be  no  chance  of  the 
animal's  recovery  ;  but  if  he  becomes  easii  r,  and  the 
pulse  slower  and  more  distinctly  to  be  felt,  a  favoura 
hi    termination  may  be  expected :  it  will  be  neces 
sary.  however,  to  allow  only  a  moderate  quantity  of 
s-)ft  food,   surh  as  bran  mashes,  until  he  is  perfi  ctly 
recovered.    A  frtquent  cause  of  inflanimation  of  the 
horse's  bowels  is  iminodt  rate  purg-ttion  ;  it  has  been 
.scertaintd.  that  five  drams  ot  g  od  aloes  are,  in  ge- 
neral, a  sufficient  purging  dose  for  a  saddle  hiise; 
111  ed   we   wonder   then,    that  double  this  quantity 
which  is  often  giv.  n,   should   sometimes  produce  i 
violent  and  dangerous  eff  ( t .'    In  such  cases  it  is  not 
advisable  to  attempt  to  suppress  the  excessixe  evacu- 


From  that  period  to  the  present,  she  has  been 
descending;  in  the  scale  of  empire,  at  least  if 
compared  wiih  surrounding  nations.  Her  bad 
policy  prostrated  those  manufactures,  with  which 
for  ages  she  had  supplied  Italy,  France,  Germa- 
ny, Holland,  and  England.  Her  merino  wool, 
itself  an  anijile  source  of  national  wealth,  was 
sent  abroad,  and  there  exchanged  for  manufac- 
tured clotlting.  Her  manulactuies  of  silk,  of 
whicli  for  centuries  she  had  been  the  emporium 
rapidly  tieclincd  ;  and  even  her  iron  and  steel 
ware,  the  best  in  the  world,  sunk  into  mediocri- 
ty. Nor  tlid  her  agi  iculture  share  a  belter  fate  ; 
lor  even  at  this  time,  Spain,  the  finest  cohntry 
in  Europe  by  nature,  capable  cf  supporting  a 
population  of  thirty  millions,  has,  with  only  ten 
millions,  to  trust  to  her  neighbouisior  two  thirds 
of  her  sustenance  So  long,  however,  as  the 
wealth  of  South  America  was  wafted  to  her  ports, 
and  distributed  through  her  provinces,  it  in  some 
measure  supplied  the  place  of  better  policy,  and 
tended  to  counteract  the  baneful  efTects  of  bad 
government,  Spanish  indolence,  and  Caslilian 
pride.  As  long  as  she  had  plenty  of  gold  and 
silver  to  give  in  exchange,  her  neighbours  had 
no  objection  to  supply  her  with  every  necessary 
and  luxu  y  of  life.  But  Spain's  golden  age  ia 
nearly  past,  it  mast  soon  termin.-jlc  for  ever. 
Then,  like  other  spendthrifts,  she  will  be  forsa- 
ken :  and  must  either  work  or  starve. 


VOL.  I. 


AMERICAN  FARMER. 


Let  us  noiv  come  home  and  rccollcci,  timt  lo 
more  than  twenty  years  of  the  iate  European  wars 
the  j»rcatcr  part  ol  the  commercial  profits  of  tht 
world  was  conveyed  into  our  ports.  These  pro- 
fits, together  with  the  extraordinary  demand  loi 
the  produce  of  our  soil,  served  to  make  up  the 
balance  of  trade,  which,  under  other  circumstan- 
ces, would  have  been  against  us  ;  and  answered 
for  that  time,  a  similar  purpose,  to  that  wliich 
SoutI)  American  gold  and  silver  effected  for  a 
much  longer  peiiod  in  Spain.  During  our  em- 
bargoes, non-intercourse,  and  late  war,  the  Uni 
ted  States  were  growing  rich  against  their  will; 
but  no  sooner  weie  the  floodgates  of  commerce 
thrown  open,  than  all  their  «  ealtli  rusht-d  out  in 
search  ol  more  ;  but  has  not  yet  returned  ; — Fol 
Jy -attempted  to  supply  its  place  with  pa;  er  bub 
bles  ; — these  have  burstcd,  and  left  a  wreck  be- 
hind Such  have  been  the  consequences  tu  Spain 
and  the  United  States,  for  neglecting  their  own 
manufactures,  and  bartering  their  raw  materials 
for  the  produce  of  other  nations'  industry. — Ge- 
nerous nations!  You  are  willing  to  ruin  your- 
selves, in  order  lo  encourage  tlie  industry  of 
others. 

COGITATIVUS. 


OCCASIONAL  EXTRACTS. 

^fl■.  Skinner, — Believing  it  would  promote  the 
more  general  diffusion  of  the  arts,  were  notices 
of  patented  improvements  occasionally  pulilisli- 
cd  in  some  extensive  circulating  paper,  I  shall, 
if  it  meet  your  approbation,  now  and  then   for 
ward  you  concise  descriptions  of  new  and  valua 
ble  inventions,  particularly  of  such  as  are  con 
nected  with  agriculture  ;  and,  as  the  commence 
ment  of  the  plan,  I  offer  you  the  following  no 
tice  of 

Tisdale's  Grain  Cleaning  Machine. 

The  body  of  this  machine  is  the  frustrum  of  a 
cone,  having  a  case  of  sheet  iron  which  is  perfo- 
rated all  over  :  the  holes  being  very  close  to- 
gether and  about  half  the  size  of  a  grain  of  wheat. 
On  the  surface  of  the  inner  cone,  stiff  bristles 
are  closely  and  firmly  set,  which  come  in  contact 
with  this  perforated  case.  The  machine  acts 
perpendicularly,  its  motion  being  somewhat  sirhi- 
lar  to  that  of  a  coffee  mill,  the  bristles  acting  as 
so  many  teeth,  which  forcibly  press  the  grain 
against  the  inner  side  of  the  perforated  case,  and 
through  these  holes  every  thing  smaller  than  thr 
grain  is  worked  out.  The  grain  descends  into 
a  shoe  whichhasa  sieve  bottom,  the  openings  of 
which  are  also  smaller  than  the  graji).  Now  to 
prevent  fir'ger  substances  from  entering  the  ma 
chine,  the  hopper  at  top  has  a  sieve,  shoe  or  ba- 
sin, the  spaces  of  which  are  sufficiently  large  to 
allow  the  grain  readily  to  pass  through,  but  not 
so  large  as  to  allow  any  substances  to  pass  which 
are  over  the  size  of  tlie  grain. 

It  is  worked  by  a  crank,  and  the  hopper  is 
kept  agitated  as  in  the  common  mill,  to  cause 
the  grain  to  pass  rapidly.  It  is  confidently  be- 
lieved that  this  machine  will  separate  the  wild 
onion  seed  from  wheat.  Its  construction  is  sim- 
ple and  cheap,  and  I  doubt  not  it  will  become 
eminently  useful  to  our  extensive  growers  of 
wheat,  for  whose  use  it  is  particularly  designed, 


;ltliough  it  can  be  adapted  to   every  species  of 
riain. 
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Yours  respectfully, 

MliCHANICUS 

IVas/iiugton  City,  Se/it.  1819. 

We  understand  the  inventor,  Mr.  Epiiraim 
Tisdale  of  Herkimer  N.  J.,  has  auUioris  d  Mr. 
\Vm.  Blagrove,  agent  for  patent  and  copy  rights 
at  Washington,  to  dispose  of  rights  to  the  above 
described  machine. — Ed. 

Mr.  Skinner, — I  beg  you  will  encourage  your 
fair  readers,  (who  are  under  great  oblitvations  to 
you,  for  your  endeavours  to  improve  their  bus 
bands  and  their  husbands'  lands,)  to  attend  to 
their  poultry  yards,  by  letting  them  see  how  pro 
fitable  they  may  be  made. 

I  state  from  good  authority,  that  several  thou- 
sand turkeys  maybe  hired  out  in  Prince  George'^ 
county,  during  the  next  summer,  at  the  rate  ol 
25  cents  a  piece  per  month  and  found.  They 
will  be  returned  when  their  work  is  cone,  and  il 
any  are  overworked  or  die  from  any  other  cause 
they  will  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  75  cents  each 
Some  of  youi  distant  readers,  who  know  nothint 
about  tobacco,  may  think  this  notice  is  a  quiz.  But 
I  assure  you,  these  wages  were  actually  offered 
the  last  summer.  Now  it  will  certainly  be  desi- 
rable  to  encourage  the  breeding  ol  this  useful 
animal,  and  after  having  helped  the  planter  in 
his  crop,  the  turkeys  themselves  will  be  almost 
as  good  chewing  as  the  tobacco,  and  if  they  are 
killed  pretty  soon  in  the  season,  they  may  even 
have  a  fine  relish  of  it. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours, 

A  CHEWER 

Note — The  Editor  of  the  American  F^armer, 
being  the  agent  through  whom  all  communica- 
tions passed  between  the  government,  and  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  enemy's  squadron  in 
the  Chesapeake  during  the  war,  had  frequent  oc- 
casion to  go  on  board,  where  he  was  often  com-  ^°.™' 
pelled  either  to  "  keep  fast,"  or  to  dine  on  poul-r 

1-1.. p      n-nA       i: -I 1_       _1.      .        1  1      Z'  .      .  ■ 


ficanily  called  the  gapes  This  destructive  com- 
plaint is  well  known  to  all  those  who  know  any 
thing  about  raising  poul'ry,  and  ajjpears  some- 
what to  resemble  the  asthma,  or  it  may  be  the 
whooping  cough.  It  is  for  the  most  part  attri- 
buted to  their  being  permitted  to  wander  forth  in 
the  dew  of  the  morning,  at  too  early  an  age,  but 
as  we  are  not  doctors,  we  will  not  presume  to  as- 
sign the  true  cause  of  the  disease,  much  less  to 
say  whether  it  l)e  infectious,  contagious  or  other- 
wise— but  considering  what  a  great  obstacle  it  is 
to  success  in  raising  of  chickens  and  turkeys,  and 
how  niiich  it  enhances  the  price  of  both,  we  ave 
of  opinion  that  the  cause  of  the  disorder  is  not 
beneath  the  consideration  ol  the  learned  faculty, 
and  that  even  the  so  much  and  deservedly  cele- 
bi-ated  Doctor  Mitche^  would  lay  all  guod  house 
wives  under  obligation,  if  he  would  turn  his  at- 
tion  to  the  cause  of  giipes,  asthma,  whooping 
cough,  or  whatever  il  may  be  called  in  turkeys 
and  chickens;  for  be  it  known,  that  other  domes- 
tic fowls  are  not  subject  to  it. 

Cure  Jiir  the  Gafies  in  young  Chickens  and 
Turkey.^. 

Set  fire  to  tobacco  in  a  large  iron  pot,  put  the 
chickens  or  Turkeys  in  a  common  white-oak 
basket,  and  place  that  on  the  top  of  the  pot. 
Then  throw  a  blanket  or  other  close  covering 
over  the  whole.  The  tobacco  smoke  passes  into 
the  basket,  and  when  the  chickens  or  turkeys  are 
nearly  suffocated  and  overcome,  turn  them  loose 
in  the  air;  tins  several  mornings  repealed  will 
effect  a  cure.  When  turned  loose  they  are 
quite  drunk  and  unable  to  walk — we  have  often 
seen  some  die  away  and  never  revive — but  the 
more  they  are  affected  tlie  sooner  they  are  cured, 
provided  they  are  not  entirely  killed. 

*,*  As  the  smoking  of  the  root  of  the  James- 
town weed  has  been  found  to  give  great  relief  in 
the  asthma, it  maybe  that  it  would  answer  better 
than  tobacco,  in  the  case  in  question  ;  we  hope 
some  of  our  fair  correspondents  will  give  it  a 


try  and  live  stock  plundered  from  his  own  coun 
ti  ymen  and  friends.  He  recollects  that,  dining 
with  Admiral  Warren  the  day  that  a  large  de- 
tachment advanced  upon  St.  Michaels,  in  Sep 
tember,  he  was  invited  to  partake  of  some  "  tur 
key  poults  and  oysters,"— It  was  the  first  time 
he  had  heard  the  term,  and  never  having  seen 
turkeys  eaten  at  that  age,  knew  not  what  ti.ey 
meant.— They  were  the  size  of  dunghill  fowls, 
and  no  doubt  thoroughly  impregnated  with  th 
contents  of  tobacco  worms.  He  declined  the  in 
vitalion,  and  dinner  being  removed,  he  took  oi 
casion  to  explain  to  them,  as  our  corresponckti: 
has  done,  their  great  utility  in  devouring  tobacco 
worms  at  that  season,  and  we  have  some  reason  to 
hope,  that  this  insight  into  the  natural  history  and 
propensities  of  the  nice  "  turkey  poults,''  ha. 
the  effect  of  saving  the  flocks  of  many  good 
house  wives  from  the  ravages  of  enemies,  from 
whose  rapacity  nothing  was  too  sacred  or  too 
humble  to  escape. 

Not  knowing  whether  it  has  been  before  men 
tioned  in  the  Farmer,  we  take  this  opportunity 
of  communicating  to  our  fair  readers,  some  ol 
whom  may  never  have  seen  it  practised,  a  me 
thod  commonly  used  for  curing  yoimg  chicke: - 
and  turkeys  of  what  is  commonly  and  very  signi- 


Lexington,  Fa.  Oct.  2,  IS  19. 
Mr.  Skinner, — Having  paid  some  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  an  orchard,  1  have  been  in- 
duced to  diiectmy  inquiries  to  the  best  mode  of 
fermenting  and   managing    barreled  cider,  and 
have   noticed   the  process  directed   by   Mr.  C. 
Jones,  as  published  in   your  paper.     It  does  not 
differ  esseniially    from   the  course   pursued    at 
N'ewark,  which  is  said  to  be  the  most  approved. 
I  have  not  succeeded  to  my  satisfaction  in  ascer- 
aining  the  best  course  of  management,  in  pre- 
■  .ring  and  bottling  cider.     If  you  are  acquainted 
vith  it,  you  would  render  an  essential  and  accept- 
ii),c  service  to  the  public  by  making  it  known,  as 
when  well  prepared,  I  believe  that  there  is  no 
ther   beverage   so   generally  esteemed.     The 
l)riiicipal  difficulty  I  apprehend  is  in  making  it 
fine  and  brisk,  the   latter  to   be  so  regulated  as 
not  to  burst  the  bottles.     The  best  that  I  ever 
met    with  v.as  some  years  ago,    at  the  Indian 
Queen,  in  Baltimore.    Mr.  Stuart,  (the  bar  keep- 
er) informed  me  tliat  it  was  bottled  by  a  Mr, 
Hillen,  about  ten  miles  from  that  place. 

[The  Editor  will  be  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Hil- 
len or  any  other  gentleman,  for  information  on 
this  poini.— He  has  himself  made  his  bottled  ci- 
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der  very  baisk,  by  putting  in  each  bottle  two  or 
three  raisins,  or  a  small  quantity  of  honey— but  a 
great  many  bottles  were  bursted.] 

Anna/iolis,  Sefit.  26,  1819. 

Mr.  Skinner, — I  wish  you  would  obtain  the 
most  approved  mode  of  getting  out  and  cleaning 
clover  seed,  and  publish  it. 

If  you  could  get  Samuel  Sproston,  of  Cecil, 
to  furnish  you  with  his  mode  of  cheese  making, 
you  would  benefit  the  community.  He  makes 
the  best  American   cheese  I  ever  ate. 

Publish  an  account  of  the  method  of  cultiva- 
ting the  onion  in  New  England. 

HilUboro,  Md.  Oct.  1,  1819. 
Mr.  Skinner, — I  will  take  occasion  to  remark 
to  yon,  that  the  crops  of  corn,  as  well  as  the  gar- 
dens and  crops  of  potatoes, in  these  adjoining  coun- 
ties, so  far  as  I  have  learned,  are  extremely  short. 
Perhaps  there  will  be  as  much  corn  made  or  a 
little  more,  as  In  1816,  but  all  other  fall  crops 
are  less. 

District  of  Columbia,    Oct.  12  1819. 

My  dear  Sir — You  have  requested  communi- 
cations respecting  the  Chile  wheat,  brought  by 
Judge  bland,  and  distributed  by  you.  You  re- 
collect you  gave  me  a  little  over  half  a  pint.  I  di- 
vided it  equally  with  my  friend  li .     My 

share  I  carefully  cleansed  from  dirt  and  small 
seeds,  with  which  it  was  mixed,  and  after  soak 
ing  it  for  twenty-four  hours  in  water,  sowed  it  on 
1500  square  feet  ot  ground,  about  Christmas. 
The  ground  was  naturally  poor,  but  had  been 
slightly  manured.  The  wheat  never  had  so  thri 
ving  an  appearance,  as  my  other  wheat,  although 
it  in  the  end  yielded  much  more.  I  yesterday 
measured  the  product  and  sowed  it  on  3  quar- 
ters of  an  acre  of  ground — the  quantity  was  ex- 
actly half  a  bushel  and  three  pints,  struck  mea- 
sure. 

Should  my  three  quarters  of  an  acre  yield  in 
any  degree  like  the  parcel  you  sent  me,  I  shall 
have  next  year  upwards  of  fifty  bushels.  I  shall 
let  vou  know  the  result. 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  Columbia,  Tenn.  dated 
22rf  Jugust,   1819. 

"  Crops  of  every  kind  look  remarkably  well. 
Pork  will  be  very  plenty,  and  will  command  five 
dollars.  It  is  thought  corn  will  be  bought  this 
fall  for  fifty  cents  per  barrel  of  five  bushels," 


tanneries,  and  add  a  valuable  commodity  to  our 
exports,  probably  only  limited  in  its  extent  by 
the  wants  of  Europe  and  our  own  industry. 

Albany  Adv. 

CURE  FOR  THE  GOUT. 


^son  ii^^iBmiiiBc 


BALTIMOUE,  FBIDAY,    OCTOBER    15,    1819. 

From  the  Richmond  Inquirer. 

THE  CROPS. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  the  following 
communications  from  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. As  to  the  tobacco  crop,  we  have  no  ac- 
counts on  which  we  can  depend.  From  one  dis 
trict  of  the  state,  we  learn  that  it  will  be  below 
the  average  crop. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  goitlemau  at  J'ufi/ia- 
hannock  {on  the  Rattjicihann'jck  river)  Jissex 
county.  Fa.  dated  30th   Se/itcmber,    1819. 

I  have  taken  some  trouble  to  inform  mysel.'' 
on  the  subject  of  the  present  crop  of  corn,  and 
from  what  I  have  collected,  I  am  of  the  opinior; 
there  is  about  two  thirds  of  an  average  crop 
in  this  neighbourhood,  and  perhaps  the  county 
will  average  something  over  a  half." 


LARGE  APPLE. 
The  Geneva  Gazette,  of  Wednesday  last,  state: 
that  Mr.  A.  B.  Hall,  of  that  village,  raised  an 
apple  in  his  garden  this  season,  which  weighed 
one  pound  and  six  otmces.  The  same  paper 
itientioned  the  week  before,  an  apple  that  weigh-, 
ed  one  pound  and  five  ounces. 

Silas  Reed,  Esq.  of  Plainfield,  in  the  state  of 
New  Hampshire,  raised  the  present  year,  from 
one  acre  of  ground,  one  hundred  and  three  bush 
els  and  two  quarts  of  Indian  corn.  The  land 
was  accurately  surveyed,  and  the  grain  was  mea- 
sured by  two  persons  chosen  for  the  purpose. 

WHEAT. 

Buffalo,  M  Y.  Sefiteinber  14. 
Considerable  quantities  of  Wheat  of  the  first 
quality,  were  sold  at  Fredonia,  Chataque  county, 
during  the  last  week,  at  thirty-seven  and  a  half 
cents  per  bushel ;  and  the  Gazette  States,  that  it 
did  not  meet  a  ready  sale  even  at  that  price. 

TIMELY  NOTICE. 

As  apples,  corn,  and  pasture,  have  in  a  great 
measure  failed  in  New  Jersey,  this  season,  our! 
customers  in  other  states  will  have  to  make  New- 
ark Cider,  Burlington  Hams,  and  English  Cheese, 
for  themselves.  And  as  for  Irish  Potatoes,  we 
who  usually  have  so  many  to  spare,  will  this 
year  have  to  look  to  New  England  for  a  supply.: 

American. 

On  the  1 5th  September,  (says  the  Trenton 
Federalist,)  we  had  a  smart  white  frost.  The 
country  still  suffers  from  the  long  drought ;  and 
much  inconvenience  is  experienced  in  procuring 
the  necessary  grinding  of  grain  for  domestic  use 

Albany  October  1. 
Vessels  are  continually  loading  at  our  docks 
with  oats,  corn,  potatoes,  pompions,  onions,  and 
other  garden  vegetables,  for  New  York,  New- 
Jersey,  Philadelphia,  &c.  It  would  seem  that 
these  crops  have  been  cut  off  on  the  whole  line 
of  coast  from  Connecticut  to  Carolina,  and  that 
the  articles  enumerated  are  in  demand  to  supply 
the  failure.  Thousands  of  bushels  of  potatoes, 
onions,  and  corn,  in  the  ear  have  been  shipped 
from  this  place.  The  prices  now  paid,  are  for 
onions  to  cents  per  bushel,  potatoes  30  to  "- 
cents,  corn  25  cents  the  bushel  for  the  ears,  and 
oats  37  cents.  At  Washington  city  potatoes  are 
stated  to  be  worth  one  dollar  fifty  cents,  to  two 
dollars  th.e  bushel. 

.irgus. 


The  best  cure  for  the  gout  is  to  apply  a  leek 
poultice  to  the  part  affected. — Numerous  instan- 
ces of  its  efficacy,  in  this  painful  disorder,  have 
recently  occurred.  Its  culture  should  be  che- 
rished as  a  medicine  of  inestimable  value. 


NAVIGATION  OF  THE  SCHUYLKILL. 

The  Norristown  Herald  gives  the  information, 
that  the  works  which  are  to  render  the  Schuyl- 
kill navigable,  are  in  fine  progress.  Last  week 
the  dam  built  at  Matson's  Ford,  a  few  miles  be- 
low this  borough  (Norristown)  was  closed,  which 
dams  the  water  into  the  lower  lock,  below  the 
Swedes  Ford,  and  makes  a  complete  slack  water 
navigation  from  that  place  to  Philadelphia.  The 
canal  and  locks  on  the  western  side  of  Schuyl- 
kill will  be  completed  this  season.  Next  sum- 
mer we  may  have  steam  boats  plying  up  and 
down  the  Schuylkill. 


Mr.  Skinner — I  recollect  to  have  vead  in  your 
useful  paper,  some  account  of  the  effect  of  sassafras 
upon  vermin,  that  infest  beds,  bedsteads,  &c.  In  St. 
Peirre's  Studies  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  p.  35, 1  was  struck 
with  the  following  lines,  which,  if  you  please,  you 
may  publish  in  the  Farmer. 

"  I  have  heard  of  an  old  oflicer,  who  being  very 
much  incommoded  with  bugs,  at  the  hospital  of  the 
invalids,  permitted  the  spiders  to  multiply  round  his 
;bed,  and  thereby  get  the  better  of  that  nauseous  ver- 
min. This  remedy,  I  am  aware,  will  appear  to 
many  persons  worse  than  the  disease ;  but  I  believe 
it  is  possible  to  find  others  more  agreeable,  in  per- 
fumes and  oily  essences ;  at  least,  1  have  remarked, 
thiit  the  odour  of  various  kinds  of  aromatic  plants  put 
to  flight  those  abonninable  animals." 

Sassafras  is,  I  believe,  aromatic,  which  proves  that 
St.  Peirre's  observation  was  correct ;  and  that  any 
other  aromatic  plant  or  tree  would  have  the  same 
effect.  H. 

Baltimore,  Oct.  13,  1819. 

HUMOUR. 


Revenge  ;  or  Fatherly  kindness. 
A  vixen  vviife,  who  felt  the  horsewhip's  smart, 
Ran  to  her  father — begg'd  he'd  lake  her  part, 

What's  your  fault.'  said  he;    "come  state,  the 
case." 

I  threw  some  coffee  in  my  husband's  face. 
For  which  he  beat  me  !" — "  Beat  you  did  he  !  s'life! 
f/f  beat  my  ilavghter!  zounds  !  I'l,  beat  his  wife  ,■ 
If  for  such  faults  he  gives  my  ilain'hti.r  pain. 
Come  but  his  isifc — I'd  whip  her  liume  again." 


TANNING. 

A  mode  of  concentrating  the  tanning  proper 
ties  of  a  cord  of  bark,  into  a  cask  (Jf  less  size  than 
half  a  barrel,  having  been  discovered  some  time 
since,  it  has  been  successfully  reduced  to  practi- 
cal use.     This  will  essentially  aid  our  domestic 
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FRUIT   GARDEIC,  FOR  OCTOBER. 
.  ("From  the  ^Qmerican  Practical  Gardener. J 

Winter  /'ears  and  .Ifjples. 
Gather  jour  winter  pears  :ind  apples. 

Prttniti^. 
When  the  trees  have  con:ipletely  shed  their  leaves, 
you  may  begin  to  prune  many  kinds,  but  by  no  means 
do  it  before. 

The  pruning  of  peach,  nectarine  andalmond  trees. 
wonUl  not  be  proper  to  he  done,  before  ll\e  latter  end 
of  February,  in  the  middle  states,  nor  before  the  first 
week  in  March,  in  the  eastern  states.  In  the  souti 
em  slates  this  work  may  be  performed  at  any  time 
between  the  period  of  shedding  their  leaves,  and  the 
beginnin.^  of  January. 

Apples,  peuis,  cherries  and  plums  being  hardy 
trees,  may  be  pruned  at  any  period,  between  drop- 
ping their  leaves,  and  the  first  swelling  of  their  blos- 
som buds. 

Planting  Fruit   Trees. 
Towai-ds  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  most  sorts  of 
fruit  trees  maybe  transplanted,  and  particularly  sue! 
kinds  as  have  shed  their  leaves.     Tlie  ground  must 
he  dry  and  not  subject  to  water  laying  on  it,  in  win 
ler;  each  tree  must  be  strongly  fixed  in  its  place,  by 
tying  it  with  straw,  mats,  S^c.  to  a  stake,  drove  into 
the  ground,  it  must  be  so  fastened  as  not  to  be  rock 
ed  about  by  the  winds. 

In  the  southern  states,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  union,  these  plantations  should  all  be  completed 
before  the  bu  Is  Ixgin  to  swell. 

The  latest  ripening  fruits,  particularly  late  peach 
es,  should  be  planted  in  a  place  of  warm  aspect,  and 
also  some  of  the  earliest  kinds,  to  have  them  in  per 
feclion  at  an  early  period. 

Apples  and  pears  for  walls  and  espaliers,  should 
be  iilantfd  twenty  feet  from  each  other. 

Plums  and  cJierries  to  be  planted  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  feet,  if  designed  for  espaliers. 

Feachts,  apricots,  and  nectarines,  not  less  than  fif- 
teen feet,  if  against  walls,  &c. 

Planting  Gooseberries. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  or  early  in 
November,  is  the  most  suitable  season  to  plant  these 
trees.  They  may  be  set  round  the  borders  of  the 
kitchen  garden,  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet  from 
the  walks,  ;ind  about  six  feet  distant  from  eactvotheri 
always  keep  the  ground  under,  and  immediately  con- 
tiguous  to  each  bush,  entirely  free  from  weeds  or 
plants  of  any  kind,  as  it  will  endanger  the  fruit  be- 
coming mildewed  and  ruined. 

When  you  have  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  supc- 
riour  kinds,  you  may  take  cuttings  from  these,  and 
plant  them  where  they  are  to  remain  for  fruiting 
Old  buslics  seldom  produce  well,  after  tran.splanting. 
Previous  to  planting,  prune  them  to  one  clean  stem, 
often  or  twelve  inclies,  before  the  head  is  formed. 
Pninintr  aitd  Propagtitinr^  Gooseberries- 
The  latter  part  of  this  month,  and  the  whole  of  next, 
will  beavcry  suitable  season  for  pruning  gooseberries. 
Ni  w  varieties  of  this  valuable  fruit  may  be  obtain 
ed  by  sowing  seeds  of  the  best  kinds  you  are  able  to 
procure,  either  in  tliis,  orany  of  the  autumn  months, 
in  beds,  in  the  open  ground,  or  in  boxes  of  good 
earth.  From  these  seeds  the  plants  will  rise  fr«ely 
in  spring ;  and  by  the  succeeding  spring  they  may  be 
planted  in  nursery  rows,  till  they  show  specimens  of 


iVuit,  then  those  that  are  good  may  betaken  due  care 
■  if,  the  others,  by  fur  the  greater  number,  may  hv 
thrown  awav.  ^yhen  sown,  cover  them  near  half  an 
nch  dfip  Willi  loose  rich  earth.  If  kept  till  spring, 
the  seeds  will  not  vegetate  freely. 

Planting   Paspberrie:,-. 
If  raspberries  are  planted  between  the  middle  and 
latter  end  of  this  month,  and  the  shoots  are  strong 

>nes,  they  will  strike  new  roots   before  winter,  and  for  when  kept  out  of  the  ground  much  longer  in  a 
produce  some  fruit  ne.<£t  season,  but  the  succeeding  dry  state,  they  lose  their  vegetating  principl 


Cuitings  of  all  sorts,  planted  a  year   ago,  or    last 

spring,  that  are  well  rooted,   may   towards  the  latter 

';nd  of  tliis  montii,  he  transplanted  into  nursery  rows, 

Planting  Acorns,    C'!if:nuts,   Chinquapinea,    iValnitte. 

Hicl'irtj-iints.  &c. 

The  best  season  in  the  year  for  planting  scorns  of 

every  kind  of  oak,  and  also  all  the  nuts  enumerated 

bove,  is  immedialtly  after  they  fall  from  the  trees. 


year,  they  will   bear  pleiitifnlly. 
Propagating  Fruit   Tresis   by  Layers  and  Suckers. 

The  young  shoots  of  mulberries, -tigs,  filberts,  vines, 
Sic.  may  now  be  laid  in  the  earth  j  tliey  will  all  bi 
fully  rooted  in  twelve  months. 

Suckers  may    be  taken   from   berberries,  filberts 

Sec.  digging  them  up,  with  good  roots  to  each,  and 

planting  them  where  they  are  to  remain, 

Dressing   Stra-wberrii  Beds. 

The  old  strawberry  beds  should  have  their  winter 


I!y  sowing  them  at  their  proper  season,  they  are  sub- 
ject  to  the  depredaticis  of  mice,  rats,  and  moles, 
therefore  it  is  recommended  by  many  gardeners,  to 
reserve  them,  till  the  early  spring  monilis,  cither  in 
sand,  earth,  or  moss,  and  although  they  will  sprout, 
yet  this  vegetation  will  not  materially  injure  them,  if 
they  are  set  in  a  cold  place  till  winter,  provided  the 
small  radicles  are  not  broken,  when  planted  in  spring. 
The  acorns,  when  planted,  should  be  in  drills  about 
two  feet  apart,  and  within  an  inch  of  each  olherinthe 


dressings  this  month  ;  they  should  be  cleaned  fromjJrdls,  and  coveredaboutan  inch  deep, wheretheymay 
weeds,  and  the  runners  taken  ofl  close  to  the  plants;  remain,  till  they  have  had   two  year's  growth,  when 


loosen  the  earth    between   the  rows  to  a  moderate 
depth  with  a  small  spade,  taking  care  not  to  disturb 


they  must  be  taken  up,  and  planted  in  nursery  rows. 
Chesnuts,  -ivabmts,    and  hickory-nuts,  may    also  be 


the  roots;  line  out  the  alleys,  and  let  them  be  dug,;planted  in  autumn,  immediately  after  they  are  ripe, 
breaking  the  earth  very  fine,  and  spread  a  portion  of  in  their  outward  covers  or  husks,  the  extreme  bitter- 
t  over  the  beds,  between  and  round  the  roots,  l)ut|ness  of  which,  .as  well  as  the  species  of  the  chesnul, 
do  not  bury  their  tops.  A  slight  top  dressing  of  welliWill  preserve  them,  in  some  measure,  against  the  al- 
rotted  dung,  will  be  proper.     This  dressing  will  be  aitacks  of  vermin. 

means  of  producing  a  more  plentiful  crop  next  season.      Ciiinrjuapines  ripeningearlier  than  chesnuts,  should. 
Preserving  Stones  and  Kernels  of  Fruit.  as  soon  as  they  have  arrived  to  maturity,  be  planted  in 

Preserve  in  damp  earth  or  sand,  the  stones  of  the, their  husks,  as  the  vegetative  germ  in  most  of  them, 
various  kinds  of  fruit  you  intend  to  sow  for  stocks. [i-s  destroyed  by  the  worm,  particularly  if  kept  for  any 
Pear  and  Quince  kernels  may  he  preserved  in  dry  length  of  time.  They  prefer  a  lean  gravelly  soil,  and  do 
sand.  To  provide  apple  seed, procure  as  much  freoli'not  rise  above  20  to  30  feet  high.  After  these  are 
pomace  as  may  be  necessary,  wash  the  seed  clean,  and^planted,  cover  them  about  an  inch  with  good  earth, 
when  you  have  a  sullicient  quantity  for  your  purpose,  and  when  they  have  two  years  growth,  they,  as  well  as 
dry  it  well  on  cloths,  secured  from  wet,  afterwards  the  chesnuts,  may  be  taken  up,  and  planted  in  nurse- 
put  it  by,  in  bags  or  bottles,  well  corked  and  labelled,  ry  rows. 

The  Juglans  liegia,  or  Etiropean  walnut,   also  the 


NURSERY,  FOR  OCTOBER. 

General  Observations. 

Continue  to  trench  and  prepare  the  several  quar- 
ters, in  which  you  intend  to  plant  stocks,  to  graft  and 
bud  the  several  sorts  of  fruit  upon,  and  also  for  the  va- 
rious other  planting  and  sowing,  that.may   be  neces 
sary. 

Carry  manure  into  those  parts  of  the  nursery 
where  it  is  wanted,  and  spread  it  upon  the  surfuci-  of 
the  ground,  rmmd  the  stems  of  young  trees;  this  will 
contribute  to  the  preservation  of  their  roots  from 
frosts  ;  the  rains  will  wash  in  the  salts  to  the  roots 
of  the  trees,  and  in  spring  you  may  dig  in  the  ma- 
nure between  the  respective  rows. 

Propagating  Trees  and  Shrubs  by  Layers. 

This  month  lay  the  various  kinds  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  which  you  wish  to  propagate  in  that  way 

This  is  the  best  season  to  lay  cluis,  limes,  maples, 
most  kinds  of  hardy  forest  trees,  and  (lowering  shrubfi. 
for  the  moisture  of  the  ground  during  winter  will  pre- 
pare them  for  pushing  out  roots  early  in  the  spring. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  lake  off  such 
lajersofthe  preceding  year,  as  are  well  rooted; 
trim  their  stems,  and  plant  them  in  nursery  rows  or 
elsewhere. 

Propagating  Trees  and  Shrubs  by  Cuttings. 

Plant  cuttings  of  all  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  that 
will  grow  by  this  melhod. 


soft  shelled  hickorj-nut,  and  oval  shaped  Illinois-nut, 
when  they  are  to  be  cultivated  for  their  fruit,  j'ou 
should  make  choice  of  the  best  nuts,  of  the  varieties 
you  wish  to  propagate,  such  as  are  large,  thin  shelled, 
and  have  the  finest  flavoured  kernels  ;  plant  them  in 
drills  three  feet  asunder,  and  the  nuts  to  be  planted 
about  six  inches  from  one  another  in  the  rows. 

The  whole  of  the  above  kinds  may  remain  in  the 
seed  drills,  for  two  years,  and  as  they  are  generally 
subject  to  strike  down,  and  not  to  force  out  many  late- 
ral shoots,  it  will  be  necessary,  when  they  have  had 
one  or  two  years  growth,  to  open  a  small  trench,  close 
to  each  row,  in  the  spring,  and  with  a  very  sharp 
spade,  to  cut  the  top  roots  .diout  six  or  eight  inches 
under  grotuid,  and  afterwards  throw  back  the  earth. 
This  will  cause  them  to  shoot  out  a  number  of  laterals 
and  the  spring  following  they  maybe  tran.splanted 
into  nursery  rows,  to  rem;iin  till  finally  planted  out. 

But  the  kuropean  wa'nut  will  answer  b^itter  to  be 
planted  where  it  is  to  remain  for  fruiting.  When  it  is 
to  be  cultivated  in  this  manner,   previous  to  planting 
,  dig  a  holt  about  two  feet  wide,  and  eighteen  inches 
eep,  in  which  phace  a  Hat    stone,  two    feet   square, 
then  fill  the  hole  up  with  good  earth,   plant  three  or 
four  walnuts  in  the  centre,  that  there  may  he  a  great- 
er certainty,  of  having  one  plant  in  the  jilace  in  the 
pring.     The  stone   is    intended  to   compel  the  top 
(lot  to  put  forth  lateral  shoots,  without  injuring  the 
growth  of  the  plant,  and  besides, when  tlie  top   root 
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Is  n.uiilatcd,  aUli.H.gl,  the  tree  m»y  flourish  for  a  f.wlnamf,  thai  will  ai.swer.but  that  particular  one  culU.,1 
xears,  NCt  when  it  arrives  to  a  f.ill  size  for  bearinRjin  l.alin,  Scutellaria  Latifora.ov  s.de^bearmg  flower, 
it  ,rr.dual!>  decays  ;  but  if  the  top  root  is  not  diveil-land  not  that  one  called  Sculellarm  Galericulala,  o! 
<d  from  striking  to  a  full  depth   into  the  soil,  it  \v" 


The  following:  i  r,.r  bt-utb  ihe  spurious  one. 


pi ove  an  excellent   timber  tree,  but    will   not   be  so 
productive  as  a  bearer. 

Wlitn  oaka,  cl:c:ni,ls,7mhniti,  or  /.;t/-oivVs  are  plant 
»i'.  <.xc!u=i\elj'  for  thrir  tinihtr,  it  will  be- far  preftra- 
b'.e  to  plant  the  aeon  s  and  nnis,  when  thty  are  Id 
IcOialn  for  full  and  mature  growth,  as  timber  and  for- 
est lr<  es  seldom  attain  to  so  grent  a  inaf^niiude,  aflei 
liiiir  top  roots  art  cut  oil,  and  they  transplanted,  as 
ifsbflered  to  remain  undistuihed,  where  the  seeds 
wire  Eown.  This  remark,  of  course,  oflers  an  ob- 
jtctinn  to  the  nursery  culture  of  timber  trees. 
'iVanspliintrng  ^locis  ta    Jim!  or   Griift   on. 

riant  out  into  nursery  rows,  all  the  ha  dy  kinds  of 
setdlii'g  stocks,  to  bud  and  graft  the  different  varie- 
ties of  fruits  upon. 

A\  here  stoiks  ran  be  had  in  sicfficient  quantities  from 
seed,  they  are  always  pn  ftrable  to  suckers  from  the 
roots,  but  where  ihere  is  adt-firency  of  the  former, 
ihe  la'terwill  ansver.  Klant  then'  in  rows  3  feetasun 
der,  ard   1   f/i't  distant  from  <-ach  other  in  the  rows. 

1  ransplant  all  well  rooted  cuttings  and  layers  from 
the  shoots,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  stocks,  particu- 
larly quinct  s  at  d  codlins,  to  bud  -.wA  graft  dwarf 
pears  and  apples  upon,  to  form  dwarf  trees  for  walls 
and  escalic's. 

pli.nting  Jlurily  Deviduous  Trees  and  Shrnls. 

Hardy  dtciduous  trees  and  shrubs  m.<iy  be  planted 
into  nursery  rows,  or  where  they  are  finally  to  remain, 
immediately  after  they  have  shed  their  foliage. 
Prwiivg. 

In  the  latter  end  of  this  monih,  begin  to  prune  most 
kinds  ,^>f  hardy  deciduous  forest  and  fruit  trees, flower- 
ing yhrubs,  &c  clear  ng  their  stems  from  lateral 
slioots,  luking  oft'  suckers,  and  fonrung  their  heads 
in  a  neat  manner. 

So'ii.'iiiff  Stones  of  Fruit   Trees. 

The  stones  o(  plums,  peaches,  nectaiines,  apricots, 
&c.  may  now  !>■  sewn,  (.r  dioy  may  be  preserved  in 
sand,  &c.  li.  '>        -.in-d  in  March. 


The  accon.i  lis  bed  Kditor  of  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post 
has  coi!'  cied  ami  ni  de  j-ublic  the  history  of  nume. 
reus  c.ists,  to  show  the  efficacy  of  theiCucrcAP  for 
curing  the  bite  of  mad  dogs.  It  would  stem,  howevtr, 
that  after  all  his  zeal,  he  has  not  entirely  succeeded 
in  convincing  all  his  learned  readers  in  N.  York.  We 
know,  however,  that  when  the  firtilizing  properties 
of  Plaster  of  Paris  were  first  proclaimed,  the  JJocti 
and  the  Indocti,  the  learned  and  the  vulgar,  pronoun- 
ced it  nothing  more  or  less  than  quackery  or  witch- 
craft. We  pray  that  few  occasions  may  offi;r  for  test- 
ing  the  virtues  of  the  ScuUcap,  on  the  human  system; 
but  we  deem  it  a  sort  of  duly,  to  record  in  a  paper  like 
this,  ihe  particulars  of  investigation,  prompted  by  hu^ 
manity.  and  pursued  with  so  much  zeal  and  perse- 
verance.—£af. 
OA  THK   CURE  OF  HYDR0PH0BI.1. 

Hydrophobia — I  promised  yesterday  to  lesume  to- 
day the  subject  of  mcjf/rfo^s;  but,  if  i  had  not,  the  case 
which  1  have  just  read  from  the  Philadelphia  papers, 
and  which  we  te-publish  this  evening,  would  render 
some  remarks  at  this  time,i  n  this  awful  and  alarming 
topic,  highly  interesting  and  pertinent.  This  case  is 
attest!  d  by  two  eminent  physicians,  and  they  add, 
that  h>dro|)h<!bia  "is  without  the  hope  of  a  relief  from 
medicine"'  "  we  know  of  no  cure  lor  hydrophobia." 
This  is  a  frank  confession,  and  1  have  scarcely  a  doubt, 
accords  with  the  truth.  It  is  a  disease,  which,  when 
once  having  arrived  at  that  pass,  as  to  show  itself  by 
the  usual  symptoms  in  the  svstem,  baffles  equally  the 
bkill  of  the  most  learned  physician,  and  the  nostrums 
of  the  boldest  empyrick.  But,  fortunately,  it  is  not  so 
rapid  m  its  progress,  but  that  it  may  be  arrested,  and 
entirely  counteracted  and  prevented,  if  proper  means 
are  seasonably  resorted  to,  duly  administered,  and 
faiihiully  persisted  in.  These  means  n.iture  has  pro- 
vidtd,  in  the  plant  called  the  Sculkap,  which  grows 
almosi  every  where  in  atiundance,  in  our  country.  It 
•s  i.rt,  however.every  species  of  the  plant  bearing  this 


..elmet-shaped.  The  former  of  tltese  is  efficacious  in 
pre^enting  tliis  incurable  disease  ;  the  latter  is  not. 
\  mistake  in  taking  one  for  the  other  has  sometimes 
produced  fatal  c  fleets,  and  brought  the  plant  into  dis 
credii  at  the  eastward.  Sometime  since  there  was 
published  in  the  Medical  Kepository,  [hexade  3,  vol. 
2,  No.  3. J  an  account  of  this  plant,  with  an  engraving ; 
hut  there  was  an  error  in  the  text,  as  to  the  species  j 
r.or  was  the  engraving,  which  was  after  the  right 
sort,  sufficiently  accurate  to  correct  the  mistake. 

Of  the  superior  merits  of  this  invaluable  plant,  in 
the  bite  of  a  »i<u/  dog,  as  evinced  in  particular  in- 
stances, 1  have  not  room  here  to  give  any  more  than  a 
general  ou.line.  Dr.  Vandeveer  left  it  on  record,  that 
in  upwards  of  three  hundred  cases,  in  which  he  sea- 
son-.blv  administered  it,  the  success  was  complete 
wi  hout  afailure.  Lewis  asserled.that  ht  had  met  with 
the  like  success  in  upwards  of  one  hundred  cases,  of 
three  or  four  of  which,  I  was  myself  (happening  to  be 
in  the  county  of  Uest  Chester  a  the  time)  an  eye  wit 
ness  Dr.  Thatcher, in  his  valuable  Dispensary,  speak- 
ing of  it.  says  "Should  this  plant  ultimately  prove  a 
successful  remedy  for  a  disease  so  truly  deplorable  in 
its  nature,  and  so  destructive  in  its  consequences,  no 
encomiums  can  surpass  its  merit  even  if  recorded  in 
letters  of  gold  "  The  following  is  his  description  of  it: 

"  The  Scutellaria  is  perennial,  of  which  there  are 
numerous  species  indigenous  to  the  United  States. 
The  plant  is  found  in  great  abundance  on  the  banks 
and  borders  of  ponds;  flowering  in  July  or  August. 
The  stem  is  square,  branched,  and  attains  the  hei.ght 
of  from  one  to  three  feet.  The  leaves  are  opposite 
narrow  pointed  or  narrow  foot  stalks.  The  racemcnts 
are  axillary  and  lateral,  bearing  small  violet  coloured 
blossoms,  intermixed  with  small  leaves.  The  calixis 
hooded,  or  helmet-formed,  from  whence  originated 
the  genera  name  of  scull-cap  or  Scutellaria."  This, 
however,  is  a  description  of  the  genera,  not  the  spe- 
cies. 

Impressed  with  the  deep  importance  it  is  of  to  the 
public,  that  those  different  species  shoidd  not  be  con- 
founded, we  have  procured  an  engraving  to  be  mad; 
by  Anderson,  of  each  of  the  plants.  Here  follows 
an  engraving  of  the  true  plant. 


The  eye  will  soon  detect  the  material  distinctions 
while  at  the  same  time  it  will  see  a  general  resem- 
blance. 

The  following  is  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Vande- 
veer and  Mr.  Lewis  prepared  and  administered  the 
itmedy,  as  we  find  in  Thatcher's  Dispensary. 

"The  leaves  should  be  gathered  when  in  flower, 
(July  or  August)  carefully  dried,  and  reduced  to  a 
line  powder,  and  put  into  bottles,  well  corked,  for 
use  When  a  person  has  received  a  bite  by  a  mad 
dog,  he  must  take  of  a  strong  infusion  of  the  leaves 
or  powder,  a  gill  four  times  a  day,  every  other  day. 
The  day  it  is  omitted,  he  must  take  a  spoonful  of  the 
Bower  of  sulphur,  in  the  morning,  fasting,  and  at  bed 
time,  in  new  milk,  and  apply  the  pounded  green 
herb  to  the  wound  every  two  hours,  continuing  the 
prescription  for  three  weeks.  For  cattle  or  horses, 
three  times  the  quantity  of  each." 

Thus  1  have,  in  the  shortest  and  plainest  manner  I 
m  able,  treated  of  a  subject,  now,  particularly,  in 
the  highest  degree  interesting  to  the  community  at 
large.  And  I  have  done  so  in  the  full  and  unshaken 
belief  in  the  virtue  of  the  plant,  here  recommended 
to  the  public,  and  perfectly  aware  of  the  deep  res- 
ponsibility I  assume,  in  thus  trying  to  persuade  the 
patient  and  the  physician  to  put  life  itself  upon  the  is- 
sue With  the  late  benevolent  Robert  Bowne,  whose 
letters  on  this  subject  are  published  at  length  i»  the 
Medical  Repository,  and  in  Thatcher's  Dispensary,  I 
can  with  great  truth  declare,  that  my  confidence  in 
the  virtue  of  this  herb,  is  so  great,  that,  if  bitten  my- 
self, I  would  trust  my  life  to  it,  rather  than  to  the 
skill  of  all  the  physicians  in  this  city. 

JV.  r.  Evening  Post,  May  8. 


TROM    THE    SAME    PAPER. 

We  now  redeem  our  promise,  by  giving  the  state- 
ment of  the  case  of  James  Cann,  who  was  bitten  by  a 
mad  dog,  .and  cured  by  the  plant  called  ScuUcap,  as 
drawn  up  and  furnished  us  by  his  two  physicians. 

"Early  on  Thursday  morning,  the  10th  June,  I  was 
called  upon  by  James  Cann,  who  requested  me  to 
dress  his  right  tiand,  which  had  just  been  bitten  by  a 
dog,  that  he  believed  was  mad.  Upon  examination, 
I  found  the  dog's  teeth  had  penetrated  deep  into  the 
muscular  part  of  the  thumb,  between  its  metacarpal 
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bone,  iiid  (hat  of  ilit  fori  finjjt  r,  anil  that  the  skin 
was  but  little  lacerated.  From  the  situation  and 
depth  of  the  wound,  I  deemed  extirpation  inespe 
dient,  and  directed  superficial  dressinjrs  tellinpf  him 
at  the  same  time,  if  the  dog  should  prove  to  have 
been  mad,  he  had  nothing  to  fear,  as  a  plant  had  been 
discovered  (showing  him  a  drawing  of  the  jcullcap 
the  Evening  Post,)  which  had  never  been  known  to 
fail  in  such  cases,  when  properly  administered.  In 
the  evening  1  saw  him  again,  and  then  advised  him  lo 
call  on  Jesse  Williams,  the  son-in-law  of  the  late  .Mi- 
Lewis,  of  West  Chester,  and  procure  from  him  ; 
quantity  of  scultcap.  He  did  so,  and  obtained  about 
three  ounces  of  the  dried  herb,  finely  cut  up,  with 
directions  to  put  a  tea-spoonful  and  a  half  of  it  in 
quart  of  warm  water,  and  to  drink  half  a  pint  of  this 
infusion  morning  and  night,  for  two  successive  days 
and  on  the  third  day  to  omit  it,  and  take  a  tea-spoon 
ful  of  flour  of  sulphur.  In  this  manner  M  illiams 
directed  the  scuUtap  and  sulphur  to  be  alternately 
used  for  torty  days;  during  which  time,  exercise 
was  to  be  avoided,  and  an  abstemious  diet  observed 
he  thought  the  wound  required  no  other  attention 
than  simple  dressings.  Mr.  Cann  strictly  followed 
the  above  directions,  and  remained  free  from  com- 
plaint till  Thursday  the  I7th.  About  noon  he  was 
suddenly  taken  ill,  and  sent  for  me.  I  found  him 
labouring  under  frightful  spasms  of  the  muscles  of 
the  face  and  neck,  his  face  was  drawn  towards  the 
right  shoulder,  his  head  convulsively  shaken,  he 
ground  his  teeth  with  violence,  his  eyes  had  a  wild 
and  terrific  stare,  and  his  whole  aspect  was  appal- 
ling ;  but  the  spasm  soon  subsided,  and  he  became 
perfectly  calm.  Upon  inquiry,  I  found  he  was  first 
att.acked  with  a  shivering,  then  a  pricking  or  tingling 
sensation  about  the  parts  bitten,  extending  over  the 
hand,  and  running  up  the  arm,  accompanied  with 
Blight  involuntary  twitchings  of  the  muscles  of  the 
hand  and  arm  ;  to  these  succeeded  a  sense  of  tight- 
ness about  the  chest  and  throat  ;  immediately  after 
which  followed  the  convulsive  action  of  the  muscles 
of  the  face  and  neck  above  described.  I  found  his 
pulse  and  breathing  regular  and  natural  during  the 
intervals  ;  but  when  the  paroxysms  were  approach- 
ing, they  became  hurried  and  irregular,  and  con- 
tinued so  till  the  spasms  '  a<;  rone  off',  when  he  com- 
plained of  slight  pain  in  the  right  breast,  together 
with  soreness  and  stiffness  of  the  back  part  of  the 
neck.  Liquids  he  took  without  difficulty,  nor  did 
pouring  water  from  one  vessel  to  another,  in  his  pre- 
sence, produce  any  perceptible  distress  ,  neither  did 
the  sight  of  the  turf  ace  of  a  polished  mirror,  or  the 
waving  of  a  white  curtain,  sensibly  affect  him.  His 
paroxysms    returned  at  irregular  intervals   of  from 


tihued  his  tea  as  before.  In  the  afternoon  a  shower 
of  rain  fell,  at  sight  of  which,  and  the  rippling  of  (he 
water  in  the  gutter,  his  sp.-ism  returned  in  quick  suc- 
cession, and  with  more  violence,  than  they  had  done 
at  any  other  time  during  the  day,  and  produced  liim 
such  sensations,  that,  to  use  his  own  expression,  he 
could  not  bear  to  look  at  it,  and  was  obliged  to  turn 
away. 

"  20th.  We  saw  him  about  noon  ;  he  was  not  so 
well  ;  his  spasms  rather  more  frequent  and  severe, 
leaving  him  with  a  disagreeable  feeling  in  his  head 
and  acute  pain  in  the  back  of  his  neck.  Upon  in 
quiring  whether  he  still  continued  his  tea,  he  re- 
plied, that  at  Williams's  direction,  it  was  omitted  for 
the  purpose  of  takuig  a  dose  of  sulphur;  on  which 
we  immediately  ordered  his  scullcap  to  be  resumed, 
and  not  again  to  oniit  it,  unless  directed  by  us;  he 
did  so,  ami  again  found  his  spasms  to  subside. 

"  21st.  He  said  he  felt  like  a  new  man;  his  spasms 
had  nearly  left  him;  still  continued  the  use  of  his 
lea  as  before. 

"22.  He  had  no  spasms,  nor  did  he  complain  of 
any  thing  but  weakness.  We  directed  him  to  con 
tinue  in  the  use  of  the  scullcap  three  or  four  weeks 
longer. 

"July  13tli  We  saw  him;  he  felt  no  uneasiness 
whatever,  and  has  been  free  from  complaint  ever 
since  we  last  visited  him. 

"  To  enable  the  reader  to  form  just  conclusions 
respecting  the  character  of  the  above  case,  we  will 
state  the  result  of  our  inquiries  and  observations 
concerning  the  rabid  state  of  the  animal  which  had 
nflicted  the  bite. 

"  The  dog  was  young  and  gentle,  and  had  never 
shown  marks  of  ill  temper,  until  the  day  before  he 
bit  Cann,  when  he  snapped  at,  and  attempted  to  bite 
a  man,  without  provocation,  who  heretofore  had  been 
familial'  with  him.  He  was  confined  over  night,  but 
broke  loose  early  the  next  morning,  the  lOth,  when 
Cann,  on  his  way  to  work,  met  him.  The  dog  came 
trotting  along,  and,  Cann  thinks,  would  have  gone  on 
without  noticing  him.  if  he  had  not,  when  opposite, 
called  him  by  name,  and  was  in  the  act  of  patting 
his  head,  when  the  dog  seized  him  by  the  hand 
made  two  snaps  and  passed  on  without  looking  up  ; 
a  few  yards  further,  he  snapped  at  and  quarrelled 
with  three  strange  dogs  ;  he  next  bit  a  neighbour's 
dog,  with  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  play,  and,  as 
an  apprentice  of  his  master  was  attempting  to  tie 
him  with  a  rope,  he  snapped  at,  and  tore  off  a  part 
of  his  trowsers. 

"  Behaviour  like  this,  so  opposite  to  his  usual  mild 
ness,  excited  serious  apprehensions  :  he  was  imme 


occasionally  snap  at  imaginary  objects,  in  the  air  or 
on  the  floor  ;  his  eyes  were  languid  and  watery,  and 
considerably  frothy  saliva  was  discharged  from  his 
mouth.  In  the  course  of  the  next  day  (ih<-  7th)  he 
was  much  weaker,  particutarly  in  the  hinder  parts, 
producing  slight  staggering  ;  his  tongue  was  livid 
and  brown ;  slimy  fluid  was  observed  to  run  out  of 
■  3  mouth.  On  the  (ith,  he  would  snap  at  his  chain, 
or  any  object  that  touched  him;  he  was  thirsty,  and 
lapped  water  very  frequently,  without  being  able  to 
swallow  any;  his  tongue  was  darker,  and  his  debility 
increased  rapidly  ;  he  would  not  eat,  and  staggered 
very  much  when  he  attempted  to  walk. 

'•  9th.  The  dog  appeared  much  weaker  ;  seldom 
got  up,  except  by  compulsion,  and  soon  fell  down 
again.  He  appeared  blind  in  his  right  eye  ;  his  back 
much  curved. 

"10th.  He  was  made  to  stand;  had  spasmodic 
twitchings  of  all  his  muscles ;  would  yet  snap  at  any 
object  that  touched  him;  towards  evening  he  grew 
worse,  and  died  some  time  in  the  night. 

"  The  above  statement  of  facts  was  drawn  up  P>r 
publication,  at  the  request  of  several  respectable 
gentlemen,  and  is  submitted  without  remark. 

W.  STILLWF.LL. 

BENJ.WIIN  U.  ROBSON." 


ADDITION, 
n  addition.     With  several  medical  gen 


five  to  ten  minutes ;  their  duration  being  from  one 
to  two  minutes.  His  bowels  being  constipated 
gave  him  a  scruple  of  calomel,  and  directed  him  to 
drink  his  tea,  (which  upon  inspection,  I  found  very 
weak)  as  strong  as  it  could  be  made  ;  to  take  it 
warm,  and  in  as  large  quantities,  as  his  stomach 
would  bear — using  it  as  his  only  drink.* 

"  18lh.  Early  in  the  morning.  Dr.  Rohson  saw  him 
with  me,  and  continued  lo  see  him  afterwards.  We 
learned  that  some  unauthorized  person  had  taken  ten 
or  twelve  ounces  of  blood  from  his  arm  the  night  be- 
fore ;  that  his  cathartic  had  operated  freely  during 
the  night;  he  had  taken  largely  of  his  tea,  and 
thought  himself  better;  the  spasms,  however,  still 
severe,  but  not  quite  so  frequent.  We  directed  him 
to  continue  his  t6a  as  yesterday. 

"19.  This  morning  we  found  him  cheerful ;  he  had 
passed  a  tolerably  good  night ;  feels  much  better 
than  yesterday ;  his  spasms  moderating  consider- 
ably, both  in  violence  and   frequency.     He  still  con- 

♦  Mrs.  Williams,  the  daughter  of  Lewis,  being  in- 
formed of  Cann's  violent  attack,  sent  hiir   word,  by 
his  wife,  that  he  must  make  his  tea  as  strong  as  ley, 
and  drink  it  warm,  and  as  much  as  he  could  bear. — 
Eiittr  Evenings  Pttt. 


diately  tied  in  a  wood  house.  Whde  thus  confined, 
he  ate  sparingly,  but  lapped  water  freely;  he  snap 
ped  at  his  master;  was  restless,  howling  violently, 
gnawing  furiously  at  the  door  of  his  prison.  By  the 
evenmg,  when  we  saw  him,  he  had  gnawed  a  large 
hole  through  the  door,  in  doing  which,  he  had  lace- 
rated his  mouth,  and  broken  off  several  of  his  teeth 
against  the  nails  of  the  batting.  At  this  time,  after 
many  attempts,  he  lapped  a  little  water,  and  then  up- 
set the  vessel  which  contained  it ;  refused  food,  and 
snapped  at  the  approach  of  his  master ;  his  eyes  were 
watery  and  dull,  sometimes  closed,  then  suddenly 
opened,  when  he  snapped  at  imaginary  objects.  He 
now  broke  his  rope,  and,  as  no  one  dared  approach 
him  to  replace  it,  believing  him  mad,  he  was  shot 
Our  next  inquiry  was  after  the  dogs,  which  had  been 
bitten  by  this  one,  but  we  fonud  they  had  all  been 
destroyed,  exept  the  one  last  mentioned. 

"This  dog  was  secured  the  same  day  he  was  bit 
ten,  and  put  in  a  cool,  airy,  and  dry  cellar;  he  was 
regularly  fed,  .ind  continued  well  until  the  6th  July 
Ke  then  began  to  show  symptoms  of  canine  madness  ; 
the  under  jaw  fell ;  his  food  dropped  from  his  mouth, 
when  he  attempted  to  eat ;  he  made  many  efforts  to 
Irink,  frequently  burying  bis  nose  in  the  water,  bu' 
did  not  appear  to  swallow ;  be  was  obedient  to  hi;' 
masteirscommands  ;  was  dull  aitd  moping;,  but  would 


One  word 
tlemen,  I  accompanied  Dr.  Robson  to  see  Mr  Cann 
after  his  recovery,  and  heard  him  recount  in  person 
most  of  the  above  particulars  ;  I  daily  saw  the  last 
mentioned  dog,  from  the  commencement  of  rabies, 
until  the  day  before  he  died ;  and  I  made  inquiries 
of  several  neighbours  who  were  called  in  to  witness 
Cann's  attack,  and  heard  them  confirm  the  descip- 
tion  above  given  of  his  appearance.  I  will  now  say, 
that  if  this  case  is  judged  of  impartially,  I  think  it 
presents,  not  indeed  mathematical  demonstratioHi 
but  that  degree  of  evidence,  that  must  satisfy  every 
candid  and  rational  mind,  of  the  efficacy  of  the  plant 
in  question,  to  prevent  or  to  cure  hydrophobia  ;  and 
when  we  consider  it  in  connection  with  upwards  of 
the  one  hundred  cases,  that  have  been  treated  with 
similar  success,  by  the  late  Mr.  Lewis,  of  West 
Chester,  axd  upwards  of  the  three  hundred  recorded 
by  the  late  Dr.  Vandeveer,  of  Rahway,  (N.  J.)  in  the 
course  of  a  long  practice,  without  a  single  failure,  I 
think  I  shall  not  be  thought  asking  too  much,  if  I 
claim  for  it  the  entire  confidence  of  the  public;  es- 
pecially when  the  faculty  of  meilicine  are  driven  to 
the  humiliating  acknowledgement,  that  they  know  of 
no  remedy  in  the  case  of  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog  on 
which  they  can  place  any  reliance.  Dr.  .VIoseley  has 
indeed  recorded  several  cases  of  successful  treat- 
ment by  mercury,  and  we  are  assured  in  a  puhlica- 
lion  by  the  late  Dr.  Rush,  that  a  cure  was  effected  by 
copious  blood-letting,  still  it  is  an  undeniable  truth, 
that  physicians  of  eminence  have  repeatedly  tried 
both  methods,  and  still  found  their  practice  unsuc- 
cessful. It  is  a  sad  truth,  that  the  most  skillful  of 
the  faculty  attend  the  patient  only  to  witness,  in  help, 
less  Commiseration,  the  last  agonies  of  the  most 
frightfid  death;  totally  and  confessedly  to  prevent 
or  retard  its  certain  approach,  or  even  to  mitigate  it» 
horror.* 

l!ut  we  may  h.ave  been  presented  with  objections, 
and  are  demanded  to  answer  them  before  we  can  lay 
claini  lo  the  public  credence.  It  is  asked,  for  in- 
stance how  we  know  the  dog  that  bit  the  patient  was 
actually  mail :  and  how  Can  we  know  that  if  he  wa», 
(he  bite  would  have  proved  fatal,  if  left  to  itself?  A« 

*  Vide  the  late  letter  of  Drs.  Griffith  and  Sargeant, 
republished  in  the  Evening  Post,  of  June  3.  Their 
words  are,  "  We  know  of  no  curt  for  hydrophobia; 
we  know  of  no  recoveries  :  but  black  hopeless  des- 
l)air  stares  every  one  in  the  face,  who  becomes  the 
subject  of  it." 


>3G 


AMEli IC AN  FARMEM . 


V     01.  I. 


U  .»  un  ,u  dispuiJd    fact,   ll.at   ll.e  bile  of  a  ^.ad  dcgl      That  about  eigl.t  or   nine  jeurs  ago,  1'^=  '^'''''ll'f" 

oes  no    ai;;!.T»  -ake  efiect,    .e  tVankly    answer   »c  .-ere  ba.en  in  Ucnssel.er  '^™";y.  [,-'/;;;„,  j^^/t 

■^  .,„t    wo  ca  ir.ol  know  lillKr,  to  a  certainly.     Bui  ind    three  in  anullier,  ly  a  aog    «l,icl    pio^eU  to  oe 

UP    av\T,e"atureofThe^  '''''"    ""=    P="'^"*^    "''  ^'^'^   cl.adre.     having 

Hn  ?    n  the  suie/s     L  of  t  ,:  .oi-,!.   and    we  also  heard  that  he  (Crandle)  knew  the  pla.t  -h,ch  Lewis 

t..ini),  mine  SUH.1.SC  _ _    ,.„  ..,„„-,„,iL,jed,   applied  to    him   for  it.     lie  procured   it,  and 

■  gave  them  dirtclions  according  to  the  itceipthe  had 


-.y,  that  nothing  more  car,  in  fairness,  be  requirea|iised,  _appiied  I",  '^'t" J"""  ',V.,  _V.^.f.™!:" 


if  us,  than  to  pioduce  llie  best  evu'tnce  the  nature 
of  ihe  case  admits  of;  this  is  all  lliat  can  be  de- 
manded, according  to  the  slriclest  rules  ol  evidence, 
laid  down  by  the  highest  authority.  To  ask  more, 
and  to  expect  of  us  that  we  should  not  proceed 
to  act  upon  this  sptcits  of  proof,  because  it  doe» 
not  amount  to  the  certainty  of  a  mathematical  axiom, 
woi.ld  be  to  put  a  stop  to  human  :.Kencv  ulloijeiher 
ao'  reduce  mankind  to  aulomalar.?,  incapable  of  vo 
lition  or  action.  We  do  contend  thi-n,  ihat  it  is 
enough  for  our  purpose,  ii.at  »  e  have  offered  evidence 
of  the  biRhest  probability,  and  maintain,  ihat  it  is 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  conclusions  we  have  drawn 
May  we  not,  at  least,  siiy, 

St  quid  nrcoisti  reciius  istis, 

Cuniliilus  imperii  ;  si  iwn  /lis  nniere  meciim. 


ceived  from  Lewis.  That  the  childien  look  it,  and 
never  experienced  any  injury  from  ilieir  wounds. 
Mr.  (Jrandle  did  not  go  to  the  neighbourhood,  bui 
lias  understood,  from  the  persons  who  applied  tj  him 
for  llie  medicine,  that  this  dog  proved  to  be  really 
mad. 

Mr.  Crandle  raised  the  plant  first  from  seed,  which 
he  received  from  one  of  Lewis's  neiglibours;  and 
has  since  been  in  ihe  habit  of  gathering  iifrom  fields, 
lie  gBiieially  finds  it  in  low  grounds,  and  always 
keeps  it  in  the  house. 


Since  writin,^  the  foregoing  observations,  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  to  receive  a  letter  from  Ur.  That- 
cher, whom  Ihavenot  the  honour  personally  to  know, 
but  who  bears  the  oharucter  of  a  learned  phjsician, 
and  a  liberal  and  amiable  man.  In  his  lellir,  he  in- 
quires with  great  solicUude,  for  fijaht  r  infjrmation 
respecting  U'le  scuUcap.  It  may  be  rccollecied,  that 
I  republished  not  long  since,  his  letter  from  the  Slc- 
dical  Heposilory,  staling  that  he  had  used  it  in  the 
case  of  a  boy  bitten  by  a  road  dog,  and  that  it  had 
entirely  failed  ;  on  which  I  remarked,  that  his  in- 
stance was  not  staled  with  sufficient  particularity,  to 
enable  us  to  judge  of  it,  in  as  much  as  it  did  not  ap 
pear  in  what  quantities  it  was  administered,  noi 
whether  the  plant  w.is  of  the  genuine  species;  and 
his  letter  to  me  certainly  implies  his  own  doubts.  In 
the  leading  case  now  before  us,  if  Cann  had  not  been 
directed  to  increase  the  strcngih  of  his  decoction, 
and  to  drink  plentifully  and  conatanlly  of  it,  wiihoui 
regard  to  the  ordinary  prescription,  his  would  have 
been  considered  another  cause  of  failure,  and  in  ad 
probability,  the  plant  would  have  been  brought  into 
entire  discredit  wilh  the  world.  Accidenl  alone  has 
prevented  so  great  a  misfortune  to  ihe  human  specie 

FROM   THE  same:   r A p h: r    of   august  9. 
The  writer  of  the  following  is  personally  known  to 
the  editor,  and  is  a  m^n  of  the  first  respectability, 


COMMUNICATION. 

Joseplt  E.  Crandle,  of  Kinnerhook,  states,  tha' 
about  fifteen  years  ago,  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Ketcham,  living  in  Piltstown,  was  bit  by  his  own  dog, 
early  in  the  morning;  ihut  the  dog  immediately  af- 
ter biting  his  master,  bit  several  of  his  hogs  and 
cattle  and  went  olf.  From  his  conduct  Ketcham  shs- 
pected  immediately  that  he  was  mad.  There  was  a; 
this  time  a  family  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  had 
resided  in  West  Chester,  and  had  heard  of  Lew 
remedy  for  hydrophobia.  They  advised  Ketcham  to 
go  down  to  him  without  delay.  He  did  so,  and  Mr 
Crandle  went  with  him.  They  arrived  at  Lewfs.s  on 
the  eighth    day  after   the  woun.d    was  inflicted;  by 


l-ROM     THE    S.^ME     PAPER     OV     SEPT.  9. 

Tlecenl  case  of  hydrophobia,  cured  by  scullcap. — The 
loUowing  history  of  this  case  was  received  by  jester- 
ay's  mail,  in  aleiier,  from  the  physician  who  attend- 
ed ihe  patient,  to   Dr.  Spalding,    who  is  engaged   in 
prejiaring  a  publication    on  this    important    subject. 
I'his  case  will  be,  in  some  particulars,  even  more  sa 
tisfactory  to  medical  men,  than  thai  of  Cann;  it  bet 
ter  agrees  as  to  the  time  that  usually  intervenes    be 
tween  the  bite  and  the  appearance  of  the  symptoms 
of  incipient  hydrophobia.     It  will,  perhaps,  be  said, 
and  it  is  the  only    thing  that  can  be    said  by  the    in 
credulous  and  uncandid,  that  it  does    not    appear  in 
this  case,  as  it  did  in    that  of  Cann,  that  the  dog 
question    was  aciually    mad,  being  ki  led  before  the 
irulh  was  ascertained.     I  answer  that   he    had  the 
common  and  well  known  symptoms  of  canine   mad 
ness,  and,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  nature  <,f  ihe 
disease,  that  was  caused  by   his   bite,  it  affords  us  a 
moral  certainty  of  the  fact.     There   will,  however 
be  found  some  few  of  the  faculty,  who  will,  wivh  th< 
editor   of  the     Medical    Repository,  affect    still    ti 
doubt ;  who,  having  once  adopted  a  theory   of  ihei 


other  day,  as  prescribed   by  Dr.  Tlialcher.'    She  did 
0,  and  the  wound  healed  in  a  few  days,  wilh  no  un- 
pleasant symptoms.     Hut,  on   the   fifteenth  day  afier 
the  bile,  she  felt  a  slight  pain  or  itching  in  the  part, 
bitten,    which    soon  became  a  little    elevated,   and  a. 
circumscribed  iiiHamed  spot,  about  the  size  of  a  six- 
pence, arose  and  extended  over  the  cicatrix  of  one  ot 
the  marks  of  the   dog',  teeth;  soon    afterwards    she 
felt  a  fi.'ied  pain  in  the  wrist,  which  extended  lo  her 
Ibow,    and  shonly  increased   and    reached   to   lier 
shoulder;  wandering   pains   in   her  back  and  joints 
succeeded  ;  she  felt  a  painful    and  strange  srnsatiori 
in  her  head,  and  somelimess  also  a  giildiness,  so  that 
she  could  not  walk  straight  forward.     She  now  com- 
plained  of  lassitude,  wilh  stricture  and  heavioess  in 
her  breast,  accompanied  with  difficulty  of  breathing. 
On  perceiving  these  alarming  symptoms,'!  concluded 
hat   the  plant   had  lost  its  virtues  by  age  and  expo- 
sure,  and   endeavored    lo  procure    some   of  recent 
growth,    which    fortunately  1  obtained,    and  in  blos- 
'  om ;  of  this  I  ordered  a  strong  decoction  to  be  taken 
immediately,  in  doses  of  half  a  pint  each,  four  limes 
a  day,  to  be  suspended  every  other  day,  and  a  table 
spoonful  of  Hour  of  sulphur,  in  new  milk,  lo  be  taken 
in  Its  stead.      For  the  gi  eater  precaution,  I  also  punc- 
tured   the    bitten    part,     which    discharged    a   little 
watery  fluid,  and   applied  to   it  the  bruised  leaves  of 
the  plant,  which  I  renewed  once  every  -i  or  (j  hours. 
On  the    Itiih  day  symptoms   were  but    little   abated, 
and  her  pulse  somewhat  depressed  ;   but  she  had  slept 
more  quietly       The  17lh  the  pain,  except  in  her  wrist 
and  heaii,  had  subsided,  the  bite  had  lost  its  redi-.ess, 
lul  siie  had  slej-.t  still  belter.     On    ihe  18lh  she  .'.aid 
h-r  i'elt  quite  well,  excepting  a  little  weakness,     bile 
kept  liie  application  on  llif   wound  two  days  longer, 
when  It  healed,  and  slia  left  it  oft'i   but  coiilinued  to 
take  the  decoction,  though  with  diminished  strength, 
hree  weeks  longer,  b'lt    has  experienced   no  puin  or 
unpleasant    sensation  since    the    IBlh  day— enjoj  ;nij 
her  usual  good  health,  and  going  about  her  domes, 
tic  labois  as  formerly. 

The  above  symp  oms  were  noted  down  at  the  lime 
of  their   appearance.     Mrs,    H.  is  by   no  means  of  a 


own,  are  impenetrable  to  demonstration  ;  men  whoselpei'vous  temperament,  but  resolute;  and  she  lullow- 
minds  are  of  such  a  curious  texture,  that  they  readily  eJ  my  presciiption  with  much  confidence, 
ield  to  the  improbable,  and  sturdily  lesist  a  degree 
of  proof,  that  convinces  all  mankind  but  themsilves; 


men,  in  short,  who  may  be  easily  known  by  their  dog- 
ted  obstinacy  in  error,  and  their  con  empt   of  com 
mon  sense. — But  it  is  time  lo  present  ihe  reader  will 
he  case,  as  detailed  in  the  following  letter. 

"  Mantugiie,  f. Mass  J  Jug.  22,  1819. 
Dear  Sir  :   I  send  you  the  particulars  of  a  case  that 
occurred  in  my  practice,  leaving  it  to  you  to  dispose 
of  it  in  any  manner  that  you  may  judge  proper, 

Mrs.  H ,   belonging  to  this  town,  of  a  healthy 

constitution,  24  years  of  .ige,  was  bitten,  on  the  5tli 
of  July  last,  by  a  puppy  four  months  old,  supposed, 
by  herself  and  her  fnends,  to  be  mad.  The  follow 
ng  were  the  marks  he  showed  of  rabies  :  On  Satur- 
lay  the  3d  he  refused  his  accustomed  food,  appear 
ed  stupid  and  sickly,  head  and  ears  hanging  down, 
iiid  shewed  no  disposition  fi>r  playfulness.  On  ihe 
•nil  still  refused  lo  eat,  his  eyes  weie  red,  dull,  and 
full  of  tears,  and  his  mouth  covi  red  wilh  apparent!) 
lougti  and  fiolhy  slime  :  he  frequently  staggered  and 
fell  down  ;  sometimes  started  up  quick, and  attempt-' 
ed  lo  run,  but  could  not  go  straight  forward  ;  took 
little  notice  fif  anything:   towards  evening  snapped 


1  am,  sir,  youv's,  respectfully, 

PKl'Lll  FISK." 

The  above  case  is  recommended  to  the  critical  no- 
tici.- of  t  \eiy  sensible  and  candid  physician  in  the 
United  Stales  ;  in  which  number,   however,  let  it  be 

derstood,  I  do  not  mean  lo  incluile  the  editor  of 
the  Medical  Repository  ;  lo  him  I  shall  shortly  pay 
my  particular  respects  more  at  large,  for  an  article, 
in  his  last  number,  on  the  above  subject.  However 
he  may  wince,  he  must  remember  he  has  nobody  to 
blanie  but  himself. 


which  time  Ketcham  com[)lained,  and  thought  he  at  objects,  but  never  barked.  On  Monday  morning 
felt  some  of  the  symptoms  of  hydrophobia.  On  their  he  became  furious  ;  run  at  every  tiling  that  came  in 
arrival  at  Lewis's,  Ketcham  immediately  commenced  his  way,  and  attempted  to  bite ;  at  length  actnali) 
lakinghis  medicine,  and  took  a  supply  of  it  wilh  him. did  bite  the  lady  above  mentioned,  on  ihe  ball  of  the 
He   continued   taking  a   strong   decoction,   as   pre- thumb,  making  four  incisions  tlirough  the  skin.     He 


scribed,  for  forty  dajs,  omitting  it  every  other  day 
when  he  took  a  dose  of  sulphur.  That  Ketcham 
staid  three  or  four  days  at  his  brother's,  in  Uutchess 
county,  on  his  return  from  Lewis's,  that,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  hogs  and  cattle,  vvhich  had  be<  n  bitten,  had 
become  mad  and  v.ere  killcH 


FItOM     THE    ENQ.UIRER,    OF    S£P1\  I't. 

7'o  t/ie   Editor — Sir, 

Public  enquiry  having  been  much  excited  of  late 
by  several  publications,  recoaimeiuling  a  species  of 
scull-cap,  as  a  certain  remedy  for  hydrophobia  ;  and 
as  that  enquiry  has  as  yet  been  but  illy  satisfied,  I 
have  thought  proper  to  make  known  the  two  follow- 
ing cases,  in  which  the  aboie  plant  was  liberally  used. 
Without  farther  preamble  1  shall  proceed  to  relate 
ihem. 

July  the  29lli,  I  was  called  to  see  Daniel,  the  pro- 
perly of  Col.  F.  I'oval,  aged  .ibout  13  years,  who,  it 
was  stated  to  me,  had  been  bitten  abotit  20  hours  be- 
tt>re  by  a  dog  supposed  to  be  mail  Upon  examina- 
tion, 1  found  that  he  had  been  bitten  in  about  ten  dif- 
ferent pliices,  on  the  left  side  of  his  body,  between 
the  lowest  short  rib  and  the  spine  ofiheillium.  He 
staled  that,  while  playing  with  the  dog  on  the  prece- 
ding evening,  the  latter  wa^  ti'.ken  wilh  something 
like  a  fit,  and  bit  him  in  ihe  above  described  manner, 
without  having  shown  any  symptoms  of  previous  ill 
n.ilure.     Upon  examining  the  dog,  1  found  him  lying 


was  then  immediately  killed.  On  the  same  day  she 
sent  for  nie,  ana  1  advised  the  immediate  use  of  the 
scull-cap  ;  but,  not  having  any  on  hand,  I  was  only 
able  lo  procure  some  of  another  person,  which  had 
been  gathered  two  years  before,  and  laid  exposed  to 
the  open  air,  in  a  box;  with  directions  to  give  it  every  ,jn  the  tight  side,  tongue  out,  breathing  with  corr 
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sidf:r;ible  ilifficiilly,  liia  back  curved  forwards  very 
iniicli ;  al  intervals  of  five  or  ten  minutes,  lie  wmild 
allempt  to  rise  and  bite  at  every  tliin.:^  \vitl\in  lii.- 
reach:  lie  died  durinf^  the  nijjiit.  lieinj;  informed 
that  two  hops  had  been  biitcn  Iiy  him,  I  ordered  ihcm 
into  immediate  confinement.  The  bites  being  nume- 
rous, and  some  time  having  elapsed  siTice  their  in- 
tiiclion,  1  applied  lunar  caus;ic  to  them  very  liberal- 
ly, and  over  that  laid  a  diessing  of  Kpispaslic  un- 
guent. 

July  30.  Upon  visiting  Daniel  to  day,  I  was  re- 
quested to  see  Griffin,  aifcd  about  15,  the  properly 
01"  .Mr.  James  Brander.  Upon  que.stionmcj  him,  he 
gave  me  the  following  account  :  that  about  45  hour-, 
before,  the  same  dop,  alluded  to  above,  came  to  him, 
gently  bit  off  or  nibbled  the  scab  from  a  sore,  on  the 
first  joint  of  his  thumb,  lieked  it  for  some  time,  and 
then  left  him.  As  both  of  the  above  patients  were 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  1  have  united  the  de- 
scription of  their  cases.  Wishing,  if  possible,  to 
make  a  trial  of  the  Scutellaria,  which  had  been  much 
extolled  as  a  cure  for  hydrophobia,  J  endeavore<l  to 
procure  some;  but  every  species  gathered  in  this 
neighbourhood  proved  to  be  either  the  Scutellaria 
Integrifolia  or  Pilosa;  orders  were  immediately  sent 
to  New  York  for  a  supply  of  the  Sutellaria  Lateriflora. 
August  Isi.  This  day  I  removed  the  eschar,  caused 
by  the  caustic,  from  both  patients,  and  scattered 
emetic  tartar  freely  over  the  clean  surfaces  of  the 
sores.  1  may  here  observe,  that  1  founil  tiiis  articU- 
superior  to  any  other  which  I  have  ever  tried,  as  an 
irritant,  in  keeping  up  continued  ulceration.  The 
above  treatment  was  dally  repeated,  until  the  eighth, 
when  each  one  look  a  dose  of  salts. 

August  lUlh.  Having,  through  the  politeness  of 
Mr.  Fitzwhylsonn,  of  KIchmond,  received  a  supply 
of  the  Scutellaria  Lateriflora,  1  commenced  the  use 
of  it,  in  form  of  decoction,  made  in  the  following 
manner;  to  one  ounce  of  the  dried  plant  1  put  oni 
tpiart  of  water,  .ind  having  boiled  it  25  minutes,  the 
boys  were  ordered  to  tuke  one  gill  three  times  a  day 
11.  This  day  the  dose,  of  the  above  medicine,  was 
increased  to  one  pint  and  a  h.df  during  tiie  Jay  ;  the 
sores  still  very  much  inflamed,  from  the  application 
of  emetic  tartar,  which  had  been  repeated  daily. 

15.  This  day  both  of  the  liogs  seem  to  be  very  much 
afl'ectcd :  one  of  them  lies  on  his  side,  liaving  con- 
vulsive iwitchings  in  the  fore-leg  and  jaw,  repeated 
at  intervals  ;  the  other  one  is  violently  alfected  with 
general  convulsi'ms,  «hich  may  be  increased  by  fan 
ning  her  or  throwing  water  upon  her. 
17  This  day  both  of  the  hogs  died. 
23  The  decoction  increased  to  one  quart  a  day,  to 
each;  the  applications  of  the  caustic  entirely  sus- 
pended. 

28.  The  boys  still  in  perfect  he.tlth  ;  this  being  tht 
thirty-first  day  since  they  were  bitten  ;  still  taking  a 
quart  each  day 

Sept.  7.  Forty  one  days  have  now  elapsed  sii  ce 
they  came  under  my  care  ;  although  I  consider  therr. 
as  nearly  out  of  all  danger,  yet  I  have  advised  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  medicine  a  few  days  longer. 

Having  related  the  treatment  and  issue  of  the  above 
cases,  1  shall  now  endeavor  to  anticipate  and  satisfy 
some  of  the  enquiries  which,  1  believe  will  arise  in 
the  mind  of  every  man  wIim  may  read  them.  As  to 
the  dog's  having  been  mad,  I  think  there  cannot  bt- 
the  least  shadow  of  doubt  j  and,  when  we  take  il  into 
consideration  that  one  of  the  hogs  which  died  mad 
was  bitten  only  in  the  ear,  and  one  of  the  boys  wa^ 
bitten  in  ten  different  places,  every  one  will  admii 
that  the  canine  virus  must  have  had  as  good,  if  not  ;. 
better,  opportunity  of  affecting  the  latter  than  the 
former.  U  hen  we  take  it  into  consideration,  also, 
that  every  tiling  wh-.cli  ih(  dog  bit  but  those  boys, 
died  with  hydrophobia,  (although  nothing  was  bitten 
so  badly  as  one  of  the  latter,)  1  ihink  we  may  saf'  ly 
draw  the  conclusion,  that  the  virus  was  not  oiily  ab 
sorbed  into  their  systems,  nut  that  they  would  have 


could   have   counteracted  the    morbid  eflects  of  the 


poison  .>  Was  it  the  caustic  ?  1  think  not ;  for  m:in_\ 
hours  had  elapsed  between  the  infliction  of  the  bill 
and  the  application  of  the  caustic  ;  and  even  when  it 
is  applied  immedia'ely  upon  the  reception  of  a  wound, 
"t  is  agreed  on  by  most  respectable  physicians,  that 
it  will  not  succeed  in  preventing  the  disease. 

Our  next  enquiry  is  naturally  directed,  in  the  next 
ilace,  to  the  Scutellaria:  could  thid  have  succeeded 
in  preventing  the  infection  .'  To  this  question  I  know 
the  advocates  for  the  viitues  of  this  plant  will  unhe- 
itatingly  answer  yes;  but  it  behoves  us  to  possess 
a  sufficient  degree  of  scepiicism,  to  prevent  the  too 
eady  acceptation  of  the  numerous  remedies,  which 
are  daily  presented  to  the  public  by  the  dupes  of 
prejudice  or  ignorance.  But  may  not  this  scepiicism 
be  carried  too  far?  As  regards  the  subject  at  pivsent] 
under  consideration,  1  am  persuaded  that,  it  at  least 
merits   a  further  trial  than   the    ephemeral    notice, 

hich  is  generally  bestowed  on  remedies  of  this  kind. 
Ill  favor  of  the  Scutellaria  it  may  be  advanced,  that 
the  most  simple  and  seemingly  inert  vegetable  suc- 
ceed in  curing  the  most  virulent  animal  poisons. 
Witness  the  decided  etlect  of  such  remedies   in  the 


of  all  efforts  of  human  skill.''  And  he  concludes  his 
introductory  chapler  Ihiis  ; 

"  riie  specific  nauire  and  constitution  of  the  subtle 
and  refined  poison  of  rabid  animals,  has  hitherto 
eluded  the  most  critical  researches.  It  is  equally  in- 
tactible  cut  of  our  sight  and  out  of  our  knowledge. 
\V\  are  permitted  to  know  it  only  by  its  calaniiiouB 
effects,  and  in  these  we  recognize  its  pre-eminent 
power  and  unrivalled  malignity.  An  invesligalion  oi' 
its  abstruse  propenles,  and  a  solution  of  the  intricate 
phenomena,  which  marks  its  operation,  constitute  a 
theme  for  the  exercise  of  talents  and  ingenuity  That 
the  history  and  pathology  of  this  singuUir  disease  have 
never  been  clearly  understood  and  illustrated,  is  ap- 
parent from  the  various  and  contradictory  opinions  of 
systematic  writers,  and  want  of  uniformity  among 
physicians. 

"  Several  causes  have  conspired  to  perpetuate  igno- 
rance and  error,  relative  to  this  intrinsic  subject.  One 
of  which  is  a  culpable  disposition  in  authors  and 
others  to  adopt  and  copy  the  doctrines  and  even  the 
oral  traditions  from  one  another,  without  due  exaini- 
n.Mion  ;  as  if  to  add  darkness  to  their  own  unintelli- 
gible mysteries.   But  the  alarming  prevalence  of  this 


hands  of  the  Indians,  in  curing  the  bite  of  a  rattle-.evil  has  created  a  new  and  lively  interest,  stimulating 
snake;  the  principal  of  which,  I  believe,  is  a  speciesjto  a  laudable  emulation  in  the  investigation  of  its  na- 
of  the  CoUinsonia  It  will,  1  hope,  be  plainly  inferredjture  and  treatment.  Many  important  facts  abstract- 
from  what  I  have  advanced,  that  it  is  not  mj  object|Cd  from  vague  speculation,  are  yet  in  reserve,  to  bo 
to  assert  an  entire  belief  in  the  Scutellaria,  as  a  spe-. unfolded  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  experimentalist 
cific;  but  to  excite  a  further  enquiry,   and  remove-"''  "l"i-=""i.--i  -k... •-:-..-- 


hat  apathy  which  is  loo  often,  perhaps,  the  cause  of 
failure  in  remedies  which  might  othei'wisc  prove  use- 
ful. One  word  with  respect  to  tlie  plant.  One  spe- 
cies only  is  said  to  be  useful — ilie  Scutellaria  Lateri- 
flora.    As   there  are  three  species  growing    in   this 


and  [ihilosophical  physicians. 

"  It  not  is  a  task  iliat  devolves  on  a  single  individu- 
al, but  demands  the  combined  exertions  of  all. 

"  Great  indeed  is  the  labour;  rich  and  honourable 
will  be  the  harvest  of  reward.  The  field  of  experi- 
ment is  yet  exhauslless ;  let  us  unite  our  endeavours. 


ighbourhood,  this  may  be  easily  confounded  withiand  resolve  to  give  it  another  and  more  assiduous 
the  others  The  only  specimen  of  this  parlicular|.g)eaning  nor  cease  to  explore  its  recesses,  until  thf 
species,  which  I  have  seen  gathered  in  this  state,  came  hidden  treasure  shall  be  discover-d  ;  and  he  whose 
f.om    Powhatan;  the  species  mistaken   for  it  in  this|hand  shall  pluck  this  laurel,   will  have  achieved  at» 


leighborhood,  is,  I  believe,  the  Scutellaria  Integrifo 
Ha  and  Pilosa. 

To  coiicIuJe,  let  it  not  be  supposed,  that  I  would 
advise  a  neglect  of  the  only  certain  prevcutalive  of  this 
dreadful  complaint,  viz :  the  immediate  extirpation  o 


object  of  universal  intere.st,  and  rival  a  Jenner  in  ce- 
lebrity." 

With  what  pleasure  do  I  learn,  that  the  Scutellaria 
has  alti  acted  the  notice  of  some  of  the  most  respect. 
xhW  physicians  throughout  the  United  Siatcs;  Some 


tlie  bitten  part  with  a  knife.    The  virtues  of  the  Scu-!"f"lhem  have  sent  to  Xew  torh  for  the.  plant,  with  a 
tellaria  can  be  testee  safely  only  in  such  cases,  wherei^'i^^w  to  administer  it,  and  I  hope  they  will  considcf 


this  important   preventative  has  been  neglected,  or,jit  due  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  humanity,  to  make 


from  peculiar  circumstances,  could  not  be  applied, j'si'O^"  'he  result,  either  by  letter  to  myself,  or  by 
Until  ihis  has  been  fairly  established,  the  use  of  lliej'i^e-'"s  of  the  publick  prints.  If  it  possesses  not  the 
k'lif  •  must  retain  its  acknowledged  superiority  overi^'rtue  I  ascribe  to  it,  let  the  failure  be  immediately 
every  other  remedy,  from  the  compound  farrago  of '"^de  known;  if,  on  the  contrary,  every  trial  continues 
Imanac  receipts  to  the  simple  calcareijus  stone,  paim- 1^  be  attended  with  success,  as  has  hlilicno  bcv^n  the 


1  upon  us  by  the  superior  cunning  of  the  Last  Indi 
an  JnggUrs.  W.\I.  O   MCE, 

Manchester. 


case  in  this  quarter,  can  the  knowledge  of  such  abless- 
ng  be  tco  extensively  circulated  ? 
I  certainly  do  entertain  the  hope  and  belief,  that  the 


P.  S.  1  have  a  supply  of  the  genuine  plant,  whichwishes  of  the  learned  and  benevolent  Ooctor  Thatch- 
will  be  forwardeil  to  any  physician,  who  may  have  acr  are  at  length  accomplished  in  the  discovery  of  thi": 


suitable  opportunity  of  testing  its  virtues. 


Renmihs. — If  this  candid  and  respectable  p'lysician 
can  mention  any  one  individual  case  of  cure,  by  ex 


antidote.  We  trace  this  plant  with  certainty'  no  far- 
ther than  to  Dr  Lawrence  Vandeveer,  of  New  Jersey  , 
but  a  respectable  aged  lady  of  New  York,  savs  she 
remembers  to  have  heard  lis  virtues  spoken  of' many 
years  since,  by  a  lady  of  distinction  in  Virginia.  The 
residence  of  the  real  discoverer  ha^ 


cision  of  ihe  bitten  part,  and  by  caustic,  I  will  thank 
him  lo  do  so.  Dr.  Nice  certainly  does  admit  that  thejname  ;md  tl: 
dog  was  m.id,  that  there  is  the  highest  probability,  probably  been  lost.  1  do  not  assert  it  may  not  fail, 
that  die  boys  would  have  been  afl'ectetl  with  the  by- after  all ;  but  it  would  be  very  extraordinary  if  it  lid 
Irophobia,  had  it  not  been  prev  nted,  and  that  "it  is  as  it  is  a  fact  that  will  be  stated  in  Dr  Spalding's  com 


igrced  iiy  tlie  most  respectable  physicians,  that  cans 
tic  will  not  sncced  in  preventing  it."  The  inference 
then,  although  not  drawn  by  him  in  words,  I  must 
consider  irresislable 

A  word  here  on  the  vaunted  "  regular  practice,"  oi 
;is  itiscalledhy  'he  Editors  of  the  Medical  Ileposito 
i'y,  the  *'  Lf^itimn[8  Priictice" 

Doctor  Thatcher,  .n  his  "  Observations  on  Hydro- 
phobia," the  latest  work  on  the  subject  that  has  ap- 
peared, says,  "  It  is  indeed  a  meiaocholy  truth,  that 
'.his  monstrous  hydra,  tliis  destroyer  of  mankind,  has 
not  yet  been  vanquished  ;  and  its  ravages  are  (•quall^ 
a  reproach  to  medicine  and  a  scourge  to  our 


race 
been  affected  with  disease  had  it  not  been  prevented  I.Vlas  I  hydrophobia,  like"  the  pestilence  that  w  ilk-  i. 
AVhich,  then,  of  the  remedies  enumerflled  above,)in  daikntss,'  still  displays  its  superiorly,  in  dsfianct 


pilation,  which  is  to  appear  in  a  few  days,  that  more 
than  one  thousand  cases  li.ave  been  attended  With 
complete  success.  Can  you  you  say  as  much,  Messrs. 
Editors  of  the  Aledital  Kepository,  or  a  fiftietn  part 
iS  much,  in  favour  of  any  "  legit  mate  practice,'  ever 
yet  known  to  the  faculty  !  Sfngna  est  Veritas  et  pre- 
valtibit, 

[E.  Post. 


Internal  Improvement. 

FROM   THE  NEW    YORK   COLUMDI.MJ. 

Selections  from  manuscripts  tiansiuitted  to  the 
Mew   York  Corresponding  Association  for  the 
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promotion  of  Internal  Improvement,  communi- 
cated for  the  Columbian  by  the  committee  of  pub- 
lication. 

The  history  of  the  disease  called  the  Rol  in 
the  growing  Cotton-plant  of  Georgia,  Louisiana 
Mississippi,  and  Alabama  ;  and  the  expedient  of 
avoiding  that  great  calamity,  by  a  change  of 
seed,  procured  from  the  southern  hemisphere 
in  a  letter  from  the  hon.  George  M.  Troup,  late 
senator  in  the  congress  of  the  U.  S.  to  Samuel 
L.  Mitchill,  dated  Dublin,  Laurens  county.  Geor- 
gia, Aug.  18,  1819. 

Read  before  the  New-York  Corresponding 
Association,  for  promoting  internal  improve- 
ment, Sec. 

Dear  Sir — Your  labors  are  so  various  and  in 
cfessant,   I  am  almost  ashamed  to  avail  myself  of 
the  privilege  of  an  old  acquaintance,  to  ask  a  fa- 
vor of  you. 

Some  of  your  merchants  trade  to  the  Brazils 
and  through  the  politeness  of  one  of  them  you 
ruay  he  able  to  procure  for  me  two  or  three  casks 
of  the  cotton  seed  of  that  country,  selected  from 
a  good  crop  and  delivered  here  before  spring. 
The  expenses  will  be  defrayed  by  drawing  on 
Messrs.  Campbell  and  Gumming  of  Savannah, 
at  sight. 

You  know  the  rapid  strides  with  which,  by 
the  demand  for  their  great  staple  since  the  late 
war,  the  southern  states  have  been  advancing  to 
opulence — and  you  will  conjecture  that  the  lux- 
ury and  extravagance  which  commonly  attend 
them  almost  every  where,  have  not  failed  to  ac- 
company them  here.  It  was  in  the  full  career 
of  accumulation  and  amassment  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  speculation  and  wasteful  expenditure  on 
the  other,  that  the  storm  whichjiow  agitates  the 
commercial  world,  overtook  us — cotton  fell  at 
once — has  continued  to  fall,  and  there  is  no  cal- 
culatingat  whatpointof  depreciation  it  will  stop. 
A  sudden  depression,  therefore,  of  something 
like  50  per  cent,  below  its  highest  price,  of  the 
produce  on  which  we  placed  our  chief  depen- 
dence for  raising  money,  would  of  itself,  have 
made  us  participators  of  the  prevailing  distress — 
but  the  evil  to  which  the  cotton  plant  has  been 
exposed  in  Georgia  for  three  years,  in  Louisiana 
and  Mississippi  far  more,  by  diminishing  its  pro- 
duct on  particular  farms  1-3  1-2  2-3ds,  and  in 
some  instances  I  believe  3-4ths  greatly  aggra- 
vates our  share  of  it,  and  may  be  said  to  make 
it  peculiar.'  This  evil  (very  appropriately 
called  the  Kot)  made  its  appearance  in  Georgia 
for  the  first  time,  1  think,  in  the  year  1817,  was 
much  more  destructive  last  year,  and  this  year  ; 
in  many  situations,  threatens  the  destruction  of 
the  entire  crop.  Its  advances  seem  to  be  east- 
wardly,  as  we  first  heard  of  it  in  Louisiana,  and 


*  From  the  comhinrd  operation  of  these  two  caus- 
es, it  is  not  improbable  that  the  exports  of  Georpia, 
which  in  1817  and  1818,  amounted  to  something  like 
fleven  millions  of  dollars,  may  this  year  fall  short  of 
three.     The  crop  of  last  year  fell  short  of  the  preced 
ing  by  about  20,OUO  bales    in  the  100,000,  or  l-5th 
nolwiihstandinp  the.    cultlvalion  has  been  considera- 
bly extended.     Heretofore,  the  high  price  has  com 
pensated  the  deficiency.    This  year,  depticiation  and 
deficiency  work  together. 


afterwards  in  Alabama,  It  has  not  yet  done 
mischief  to  the  sea-board  planter,  but  if  the  va- 
riety of  the  plant  which  he  cultivates,  does  not 
exempt  him  he  has  good  reason  to  dread  its  ap- 
proach. It  has  given  rise,  as  you  may  imagine 
to  much  of  theory  and  speculation  here — some 
referring  its  origin  to  a  winged  insect  perforat 
ing  the  exterior  coat  of  the  bowl — others  to  a 
disease  of  the  plant  itself  ;  both  sides  have  their 
easons  and  authorities — among  the  latter,  the 
one  most  frequently  resorted  to  on  the  one  side 
is  that  of  our  old  friend  the  late  governor  Mil- 
ledge,  who  seems  to  have  satisfied  himself  the 
disease  proceeded  from  the  fly.  The  observa- 
tions which  led  to  this  conclusion  I  have  nevei 
heard.  The  general  fact  is,  however,  of  some 
mportance,  as  he  was  a  man  of  close  investiga- 
tion, had  studied  the  history  of  the  plant  and  had 
watched  its  progress  in  this  country  from  its  first 
ntroduction  to  the  time  of  his  decease.  Nothintr 
subtracts  so  much  from  the  weight  of  his  autho 
rity  as  the  circumstance  ot  his  observations 
having  been  confined  to  a  very  short  period,  and 
within  a  limited  sphere,  the  rot  then  making  its 
appearance  for  the  first  time,  and  exhibiting 
itself  put  partially.  The  more  general  opinion 
since  seems  to  be  that  the  disease  is  of  the  plant 
itself,  and  probably  having  its  origin  in  the  seed. 
It  may  be  satisfactory  to  you  to  have  an  account  of 
its  first  appearance,  its  progress  and  termina- 
tion— I  give  it  to  you  the  more  cheerfully  as  it  is 
by  no  means  impossible,  we  may  be  indebted  for 
useful  discoveries  in  relation  to  it,  to  the  science 
and  illumination  of  New  York. 

The  first  indication  is  seen  in  a  small  circular 
spot  on  the  outside  of  the  bowl,  exhibiting  a 
darker  green  ih&h  the  circumjacent  parts,  as  if 
a  globule  of  water  h;td  droped  upon  it  and  been 
absorbed.  Many  of  these  are  frequently  seen  at 
the  same  time  on  the  same  bowl.  They  spread 
themselves  sometimes  faster,  sometimes  slower, 
as  if  influenced  either  by  the  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere, or  condition  of  the  plant  ;  changing  color 
as  they  progress,  until  they  assume  a  dark  brown 
approaching  to  black,  and  until  the  whole  exte 
rior  is  affected  in  like  manner,  or  until  it  re 
ceives  from  some  cause  a  sudden  check,  and 
then  this  appearance  is  only  partial.  In  the  first 
case,  the  disease  has  penetrated  to  the  centre  of 
the  fruit,  the  fermentation  is  complete  and  uni 
versal.  and  is  seen  in  a  frothy  white  liquid, 
thrown  out  on  the  surface — Putrefaction  follows 
and  the  destruction  of  the  seed  and  immature 
wool  being  finished,  nothing  is  left  but  the  rind 
or  exterior  coating  of  the  bowl,  which  exhausted 
of  its  juices,  hardens  and  turns  black,  and  thus 
terminates  the  process.  In  the  other  case,  (that 
of  suddenly  checked  disease)  the  interior  of  the 
bowl,  insome  instances,  remains  unhurt — in 
others,  is  only  partially  injured,  and  in  this  last 
case,  the  pods  remaining  unhurt,  may  mature 
and  expand.  This,  however,  rarely  happens 
as  the  disease  is  wonderfully  capricious,  going 
and  comint^  unaccountably — attacking  at  one 
time  with  more,  at  another  with  less  violence  ; 
so  that  the  fruit  which  escapes  entire  destruction 
on  the  first  attack,  may  fall  victim  to  the  se 
conC— Nor  is  this  capriciousness  justly  attribu- 


table to  changes  in  the  atmosphere  ;  its  origin 
even  does  not  seem  to  have  any  connexion  with 
weather.  The  year  1817,  when  rot  first  ap- 
peared, was  one  of  remarkable  wet.  The  year 
18  18,  one  of  remarkable  drought.  The  rot  in 
'818,  was  both  more  general  and  more  destruc- 
tive than  that  of  1817.  In  1819  which  has  been 
as  the  planters  say,  a  seasonable  year,  there  is 
more  rot  discoverable  than  at  the  same  time  of 
any  preceding  year,  and  there  is  every  probabi- 
lity that  it  will  be  both  more  general  and  more 
destructive.  In  the  same  .season  too,  according 
to  my  observation,  it  is  in  no  degree  influenced 
by  it — for  instance,  this  year  it  showed  itself  in 
my  neighbourhood  in  the  most  alarming  manner 
for  the  first  time,  when  the  corn  and  cotton  had 
begun  to  suffer  from  a  dry  spell  of  two  or  three 
weeks.  I  have  known  it  to  stop  for  a  considera- 
ble time  in  very  wet  weather,  and  to  recom- 
mence its  progress  after  the  rains  had  ceased. 
It  is  earlier  in  its  appearance  this  year  than  be- 
fore, and  I  beheve  earlier  the  last  year  than  the 
preceding.  This  disease  attacking  at  different 
times  with  different  degrees  of  violence,  I  will 
not  hazard  the  assertion,  that  its  cause  is  uni- 
formly distinguished  by  the  same  appearances. 
The  first  indication  in  very  many  cases  is,  a  dark 
brown  or  black  spot  on  the  bowl— in  others,  the 
whole  exterior  of  the  bowl  seems  to  have  passed 
at  the  same  time  from  the  green  to  the  dark 
brown,  and  is  saturated  with  moisture  and  whilst 
it  is  evidently  suffering  the  process  of  fermenta- 
tion, will  open  and  deliver  the  wool  uninjured. 
It  is  the  same  disease,  exhibiting  different  fea- 
tures as  it  rages  with  greater  or  less  degree  of 
acrimony — It  attacks  the  bowl  in  every  stage 
from  the  first  formation  to  that  stage  of  its  per- 
fection which  immediately  precedes  develope- 
ment. 

I  think  I  have  shown  you,  by  this  summary  of 
facts,  that  neither  its  origin  or  progress  is  re- 
ferable to  weather.  You  will  be  satisfied  that 
ozVhas  no  connexion  with  either.  It  has  visited 
all  varieties  of  soil  and  treated  all  alike.  I  do 
not  mean  that  every  plantation,  or  that  every 
district  of  country,  shared,  in  equal  degree,  the 
evils  of  this  visitation.  Some  have  escaped  with 
more  or  less  injury  ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  these  who  have  escaped  with  least,  will 
have  their  turn.  The  mode  of  culcivatioti  m&kes 
no  difference.  There  are  two  modes,  the  close 
and  the  thick-set.  The  last  has  become  fash- 
ionable of  late  ;  but  I  have  seen  the  isolated  plant 
and  the  one  environed  by  the  branches  and  over- 
shadowed by  the  top  of  its  neighbours,  equally 
afflicted.  This  inveterate  destroyer  of  one  kind 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  unlike  the  ancient  de- 
stroyer of  one  species  of  the  animal,  spares  not 
the  humble  nor  the  proud — the  dwarf  and  the 
giant  are  equally  his  prey — the  plant  which  has 
energy  enough  to  blossom  and  .levelopeone  fruit, 
or  the  more  sturdy  stalk  loaded  with  his  hun- 
ilred  bowls. 

I  think  you  will  conclude  from  the  foregoing 
statement  that  rain  or  sunshine — hill  or  liaU — 
soil,  whatever  the  firedvminant  earth — cultiva- 
tion whatever  the  mode,  stop  not  his  march 
Wc  recur,  therefore,  to  the  existing  controversy. 
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li  insccc  ov  consiicutioaal  ilii,ordtr  of  Ihe  /tlatii 
the  cause  of  rot?  If  insect,  would  'hey  not  be 
seen  in  great  numbers  and  where  their  rav;^ge^ 
are  greatest  ?  I  have  examined  fields  most  inju.- 
ed  by  rot,  and  could  never  make  any  discovery 
of  them — besides,  the  year  of  drought  is  the 
year  of  insect — the  rot  made  its  appearance  in 
a  year  of  iiut — since  that,  it  seems  nut  to  have 
been  affected  by  eitlier  wet  or  drought. 

What  think  you  of  the  following  theory  ?  Ve 
getable,  like  the  animal  creation,  is  subject  to 
its  periods,  legular  or  irregular,  of  sickness  and 
decay — no  vegetable  has  been  exempt — with 
many  as  with  fruit  trees,  disease  attacks  sud- 
denly and  violently  in  some  instances — m  ntht-rs 
imperceptibly  and  gradually — in  both,  the  doctor 
has  sometimes  effected  a  cure — in  others,  in 
despite  of  all  prescription,  the  disease  has  ter 
minated  in  decay  and  death.  In  our  cultivation  .  f 
cur  garden  vegetables  we  can  avoid  deterioration 
only  by  changing  seed.  Those  which  contribute 
chiefly  to  the  sustenance  of  man,  and  which  oc- 
cupy the  labours  of  the  husbandman  require 
periodical  chunge  or  crossing  to  save  them  from 
sickness  and  degeneracy.  In  England  when  the 
blast  has  fastened  upon  the  corn  crop  generally, 
the  only  cases  of  exemption  have  been  ihose 
which  by  accident,  experience,  or  experiment, 
the  change  or  crommg  had  adopted. 

May  it  not  be  well,  therefore,  in  this  dark  and 
doubtful  stage  of  the  controversy,  to  make  trial 
of^:hange  of  seed  ?  not  of  the  same  variety  drawn 
fron)  a  distance,  which  might  of  itself  be  useful  ; 
but  of  different  variety  which  either  alone  or  m 
commixture  with  other  seed  would  extripate  an 
evil,  as  yet  a  growing  one,  which  exhausts  our 
resources  faster  than  war,  and  which  if  it  pro- 
gresses for  a  few  years  to  come  in  the  same  ratio 
as  the  past,  will  leave  us  little  more  than  the 
necessary  food  and  raiment  and  shelter 

The  Indies  and  South  America,  pushed  us 
out  of  the  indigo  market,  and  we  never  think  to 
reestablish  ourselves  there  ;  the  cultivation  of 
nvgar  is  too  precarious  as  a  general  one  for  the 
cotton  country.  We  cannot  substitute  ouv  iVd.p\e 
therefore,  and  the  only  alternati' eleft  us  is  to/!)i; 
serve  It..  We  can  do  so  in  defiance  of  India, 
provided,  we  can  crush  this  vegetable  monster. 
who  is  working  to  our  ruin  with  more  heads 
than  the  Hydra,  and  with  more  arms  than 
Briareus. 

I  trouble  you  with  this  commission  the  less  re- 
luctantly, because  no  state  in  the  union  is  more 
interested  (excepting  only  the  cotton  raising 
states  themselves)  than  tnat  of  which  you  arc  a 
distinguished  citizen.  There  is  scarcely  an  art, 
trade,    or  profession,    practised   in   your    great 


its  annual  transportation  60,000  tons  of  shipping 
and  4000  seamen,  and  if  they  find  freights  low 
at  Rio  Janeiro,  they  may  turn  a  profit  in  bring- 
ing a  few  thousand  bushels  of  choice  seed  to 
Savannah  and  Charleston.  Should  the  jealousl) 
of  the  Portuguese  government  (not  to  be  expect- 
ed) interpose  difficulties,  our  minister  there,  who 
is  known  to  both  of  us,  will  take  pleasure  in  re- 
moving them. 

The  experiment  will  be  decisive.  If  the  evil 
originate  with  fiy.the  insect  will  pierce,  without 
distinction,  the  Georgia  and  Brazilian  plant.  If 
11  any  other  cause,  the  chances  are  more  than 
equal  that,  the  stranger  will  escape. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  with  great  respect  and  esteem. 
G.M.TROUP. 

A'ote — Nothing  so  firmly  cuct ains  the  inference  of 
governor  Milledge,  as  tlie  fact  that  lUc  lot  appears 
to  proceed  from  extraneous  cause,  beginning  on  the 
outside  of  the  bowl  and  penetrating  inwardly — but 
why  should  the  insect  intermit  its  destructive  labours 
Is  it  because  the  fly  is  short  lived,  and  that  the  inter- 
val connecting  two  generations  is  filled  by  the  chry 
sails?  Is  it  to  extraci  the  juice  as  nourishment?  I 
think  not — there  is  too  much  of  wasteful  destruction 
to  consist  with  the  order  of  nature,  it  renders  useless 
to  itself  and  to  every  thing  else  10,000  times  the  quan- 
tity it  imbibes.  Besides,  the  rind  which  near  maturity 
is  too  thick,  and  its  texture  too  close  to  be  penetrated 
by  any  than  a  fly  of  large  body,  armed  with  a  strong 
and  sharp  proboscis,  and  such  a  fly  could  not  pass 
unnoticed  by  the  most  superficial  observer  -,  the 
puncture  of  the  rind,  by  a  pin  or  needle,  produces  no 
rot — we  are  to  presume,  therefore,  that  a  most  acrid 
andsubtle  poison  is  ejected  from  the  proboscis— if  so, 
the  effects  ought  to  be  uniform  and  we  know  them  not 
to  be  so.  I  have  endeavoured  to  be  correct  in  my 
statement  of  the  progress  of  this  evil,  and  to  assure 
myself  that  I  had  been  guilty  of  no  material  errour 
or  omitted  any  important  fact.  I  have  read  it  to  my 
brother,  Mr  Robert  Troup,  who  is  an  experienceiJ 
planter,  and  who  had  paid  much  attention  to  the  sub 
ject — he  says  his  observations  correspond  wiih  mine. 
I  do  not  believe  that  in  the  West  Indies  the  cotton 
plant  has  ever  been  attacked  by  the  rot. 

P.  S.  If  the  seed  could  be  procured  from  any  of  th( 
districts  south  of  Uio,  as  in  latitud  -  30  or  32,  so  much 
the  better — though  not  very  important. 

G.  M.  T. 


September  22,  1819. 
Sear  Sit — In  my  first,  which  was  hastily  penned, 
I  fear  I  might  not  have  been  sufficiently  explicit  on 
that  part  of  the  subject,  which  relates  to  the  cbmate 
or  region,  from  wh'ich  the  seed  may  be  drawn.  I  am 
convinced,  that  the  Pernambuco  seed  will  not  an- 
swer—probably even  that  of  San  Salvador  would  not 
It  would  require  long  time  and  great  care  to  natural 
ize  either  I  know  not  how  far  south  the  cotton  cul 
tivation  has  been  carried  in  that  country,  but  thi 
general  idea  was,  to  procure  seed,  if  possible,  from 
a  latitude  approximating  to  our  own.  It  was  suppo- 
sed that  20  or  23  minht  answer,  and  therefore  Ja- 


fences  arc  among  the  first  and  most  important  con- 
■.ivlerations  in  their  improvements ;  for  as  they  are  the 
!)est  promoters  of  peace,  and  good  will  among  neigh- 
bours who  keep  unruly  cattle,  so  they  are  equally  the 
best  preservatives  of  the  crops,  which  have  been  for- 
warded and  matured  by  the  sweat  and  toil  of  the  an.\- 
ious  husbandman.  When  the  farmer  knows  that  this 
saving  labour  machine,  a  man  and  a  boy,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  horse,  can  completely  bore  500  posts  in 
a  day;  or  one,  two  or  three,  in  less  than  half  a  minute, 
no  matter  how  bard,  or  crooked  the  wood  may  be, 
surely  he  will  be  anxious  to  become  the  possessor  of 
so  valuable  an  article,  especially  when  it  can  be  pro- 
cured for  about  20  dollars.  The  whole  construction 
in  itself  is  very  simple,  and  causes  us  much  to  won. 
der,  that  it  has  never  before  been  thought  of.  Mr. 
Corbett  has  applied  for  a  patent,  and  we  heartily  wish 
liim  that  success  and  remuneration,  which  such  use- 
ful ingenuity  merits,  and  to  further  this  view,  we 
hope  our  professional  brethren  will  notice  this  para- 
graph in  such  away,  as  their  inclination,  and  friend- 
ship for  useful  improvements  may  prompt  them. 

[_Oracle  of  Dauphin. 
We  rejoice  to  hear  of  any  invention,  that  give  a. 
hope  of  seeing  the  present  expensive  and  laborious 
system  of  dead  wood  worm  fences  superceded;  they 
look  ugly,  occupy  much  ground,  catch  a  great  deal 
of  water,  of  course  rot  speedily,  and  require  to  be 
frequently  righted  up,  and  altogether  renewed. — Ed. 


mefrojxilis  which    is  not   directly    or  indirectly  "eiio  was  named  as  the  most  convenient  port.     Kx- 


concerned  in  the  prosperity  of  the  cotton  trade. 
Your  merchants  could  not  employ  themselves 
better  than  in  efforts  to  restore  it — their  pa- 
triotism will  prompt  them — they  will  not  suffer 
to  come  to  nothing,  so  far  as  depends  upon  them 
a  great  staple  of  the  country  nearly  equal  in  value 
Jn  its  best  years  toone  half  of  the  whole  amount 
of  our  domestic  produce  exported,  employing  in 

'  The  indigo  plant  requires  annual  change  of  field 
4ut  change  of  field  does  not  prevent  rot  in  cotton. 


cuse  the  trouble  1  give  you,  and  believe  me,  very  re- 
spectfully and  sincerely, 

G.  M.  TROUP, 


POST  BORING  .MACHINE. 
We  have  been  lately  much  gratified  in  viewing  a 
newly  invented  machine  by  .Mr.  James  Corbett,  ot 
HiUiover  township,  in  this  county  for  boiing  posts  fip 
fences'.  We  arc  decidedly  of  opinion  that  a  more  us- 
fiil  inveniiun  could  scarcely  be  introduced  to  the  pub 
lieki  for  it  is  vrell  known  to  all  farmers,  that  good 


Occasional  Extract. 

JVero  York;  October  5,  1819. 
J.  S.  Skinnek,  es(1; 

Dear  Sir, — As  the  progress  of  the  great  Western 
Canal  must  be  interesting  to  you  and  to  the  enlight- 
ened patrons  of  your  excellent  publick  journal.  I  have 
the  pleasme  to  inform  you.  that  this  vast  work  ad- 
vances with  a  rapidity  that  astonishes  its  warmest 
advocates  The  following  facts  have  just  been  com- 
municated to  me,  by  a  distinguished  gentlemen  who 
belongs  to  the  board  of  Canal  Commissioners. 

The  Canal  from  the  aqueduct  across  Wood  creek, 
all  through  the  swamp  south  of  Home,  and  for  seven 
miles  east  of  said  aqueduct,  is  now  complete,  and  has 
water  in  it  fit  for  transportation.  It  is  very  certain 
that  in  three  or  four  we..-ks,  water  will  be  let  into  the 
ctiial  from  Utica  to  (Jneida  Creek.  There  are  boats 
building  ai  several  points  of  the  Canal  line,  some  of 
which  will  be  soon  plying  in  it.  And  although  the 
operations  have  been  much  interrupted  by  sickness, 
from  Salina  westward,  there  is  full  confidence  that 
his  season  will  not  pass  away,  until  the  whole  mid- 
dle section  of  the  greatest  canal  in  the  world  is  fin- 
bed  and  filled  with  vehicles  of  conveyance.  The 
completion  of  this  section,  will  give  us  nearly  four 
hundred  miles  of  water  transportation  into  the  inte- 
rior of  our  state,  when  we  view  its  connexion  with  . 
I  be  Mohawk  and  Hudson. 

The  surveys  will  be  ready  to  enable  the  commis- 
sioners to  determine  on  the  route  of  the  western  sec  • 
tion,  by  the  middle  of  this  month,  when  a  meeting 
will  be  held  fur  that  and  other  important  purposes. 

The  northern  Canal,  connecting  Lake  Champlain 
with  the  Hudson,  is  pi  ogressirg  under  favour.ible  au- 
spices. Gov.  Clinton,  the  president  of  the  Board  of 
Canal  Commissioner.'-,  has  passed  tlie  whole  length 
of  the  line  of  the  western  canal  this  season,  and  is  now 
about  visiting  our  northern  works.  It  is  confidently 
expected,  that  the  norihern  canal  will  be  completed 
in  the  month  of  November  nest,  although  some  acci- 
dents have  produced  unexpected  delay. 

Our  -Agricultural  societies  are  producing  great  and 
igoious  efforts  in  the  interior,  and  under  thepiotect- 
ng  aid  of  our  Board  of  .Agriculture,  will  present  a 
■ew  xra  in  the  most  vital  branch  of  human  industry. 
V\e  vviU  be  great,  independent,  and  happy,  in  propor- 
tion as  we  cultivate  the  soil,  and  rely  on  the  avails  of 
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productive  labour.  V/e  advance  to  n?.tiniial  power 
grandeur,  wl'.ile  the  I'lKht  of  aijes  briCThtons  up  our 
paths,  and  the  philosophy  of  civil  liistovy,  illumines 
and  counsels.  Agriculture  and  manufactures  are  the 
two  great  sources  of  wealth,  on  which  the  American 
people  must  ultimately  depend. 

■\Villi  great  respect  and  esteem, 

CHAS.  G.  HAIXES. 


"^mm, 


i^iSA'i 


BALII.MORE,  FRID.W,    OCTOBER   22,    IS  19. 


The  proceedings  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  St 
"Mary's  County,  communicated  by  order  of  said  Socie- 
ty, for  publication  in  the  American  Farmer,  have  been 
received,  and  will  probably  appear  in  our  next  num 
ber.  Also  a  communication  fi'om  a  highly  esteemed 
correspondent,  on  the  construction  of  carriage  wheels 

It  was  not  until  after  the  paper  was  made  up,  ihnt 
the  Editor  knew  that  it  did  not  contain  the  next  num 
ber  on  "  Domestick  Isduetuy"  We  did  not  wish 
the  series  to  be  interrupted. 


Present  Prices  of  Country  Produce  in  this  .Market. 
Flour,  from  the  wagons,  §5  50  to  62. — Whiskey 
38  to  40  cents  per  gallon.— Ued  Wheat,  gl  12— White 
Wheat,  free  from  garlick,  §1  15  to  1  20.— Corn,  62 
cents. — Rye,  60  to  62  cents. — Oats,  45  to  50  cents  — 
Irish  Potatoes,  by  the  quantity,  60  cents. — Sweet  Po- 
tatoes, 65  cents. — Turnips,  by  the  cart  load  at  market, 
30  to  o7h  cents  per  bushel. — Geese,  75  cents  to  Si-— 
other  fowls,  and  butchers'  meat,  as  per  last  report. — 
Hay,  S18.— Straw,  §12. 

Extract  of  a  letter  to  a  Commercial  House  in  this  town, 
dated,  Bremen,  .htg.  19. 

Maryland  Tobacco  keeps  up  steadily.  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  may  be  considered  somewhat  higher.  A 
mixed  parcel  of  the  latter  averaged  in  auction  yester- 
day 7  7-8  grs.  which  is  A  gr.  better  than  last  week. — 
Stems  are  more  saleable. 

Comparative  statement  of  the  imports  and  sales  of 
American  tobacco  at  Bremen,  in  the  first  quarters  of 
the  years  1818  and  1819,  in  hogsheads. 

1818.  Tir.^Kn.  Md.  Total. 

Stock  from  1817,         615  1195  1810 

Imports  to  Aug.  1,     2735  1090  3625 


Total, 
Sales  to  August, 


3150 
1640 


On  hand  August  I,  1510 

1819 
Stock  from  1818,       1550 
imports  to  Aug.  1,    S245 

Total,     4795 
Sales  to  Aug.  1,        2860 

On  hand  Aug.  1935 

On  hand  Aug.  19,      2015 
Of  stems,  1200  hhds. 


2285 
1920 

365 

1215 
lUO 

2310 
1670 

675 

465 


5435 
3560 

1875 

2765 
4S7S 

7145 
4500 

2610 

2480 


Prices  Current  at  Bremen,  -'^"g.  19. — Cotton,  Ge  . 
Upland,  26  a  32— Surat,  18  a  20— Rice,  Car.  per  100 
lbs.  7  a  7ikd. — Tobacco,  .Maryland,  fine  yellow,  per 
lb.  27  a  33  gr. — t)rdinary,  13  a  14. — Vir.  Ken.  and  Geo 
iine  rich  sweets,  19  a  21 — fat  and  heavy,  13  a  18— 
Middling,  9  a  12— Ordinary  7i  a  8J— Inferior,  6  a 7. 


(TjADVIiliTISE.MENTS,  which  are  inth  i,  nature 
and  objects  suited  to  a  paper  of  this  sort,  sucli  as 
the  salesof  land,  seed,  live  stock,  implements  of  bus 
bandry,  new  inventions,  &c.  8cc  ,  will  be  inserted  once 
cnlu,  at  the  rate  of  $>!  pe''  square,  to  be  paid  in  ad 


vance.  The  very  extensive  circulation  of  ihis  paper 
among  landed  rr.-ii  throughout  tlie  United  States, 
m:ikes  it  an  eligiijle  medium  for  pivingsucb  publick 
notices,  and  one  nub'ica'ion  is  as  good  as  forty,  unles 
n  cases  where  the  la-.a  prescribes  a  greater  number  of 
times. 


From  the  .Vfiy  Hampshire  Patriot 

Messrs.  Hill  &  Moore, 

The  old  song  of  "  Hard  Times"  is  sung  with  in. 
creased  fervour  at  this  lime,  when  the  earth  yields  an 
uncommon  supply  both  for  m.tn  and  beast.  Could 
no:  the  tune  of  "  Hard  Times"  be  easily  altered  to  the 
more  endearing  soimd  of  "  Hard  Cash,"  if  the  follow- 
ing protect  were  strictly  adhered  to  by  all  those,  who 
are  \n  the  habit  of  tipping  thr  glass  twice  too  often.' 
In  my  opinion,  those  who  are  now  idlin,g  awav  l'>cl 
time  in  the  streets  and  grog  shops,  singing  the  song 
of  "Hard  T'mes,"  wouiH  hf  much  more  respected, 


UNEXAMfMED    PUODUCT 

It  is  asserted,  that  on  the  Fa-m  of  Samuel  Cope. 
in  Eastbradfnrd,  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  tliere 
was  fnu  d  Ibis  season,  a  root  of  wheat,  which  produ- 
ced 102  stalks,  and  all  well  beaded  One  of  the  heads 
(the  only  one  counted)  contained  62  gr:iins.  If  the 
other  beads  were  as  wellfilled,  the  product  must  have 
been  upwards  of  900  J  grains  of  wheat  from  a  single 
root. 


if  the 


Lilil  content  themselves  at  home,  with  their 


wives  and  children,;chanting  the  tune  of"  Hard  Cash' 
one  equally  as  well  beloved  by  all.  Then  would  the 
farmer  and  mechanic,  with  Temperence,  Industry, 
Frugality  and  Econom}',  by  bis  side,  thrive  as  did  our 
forefathers,  when  one  gallon  of  rum  would  last  them 
through  the  haying. 

PROTEST. 

"  I  protest  no  more  Ml  get  drunk — 

'Tis  the  curse  and  the  plague  of  my  life  ; 
It  ruins  my  credit,  my  health,  and  my  purse, 
Mv  peace  and  my  comfort — and  what  is  still  worse, 
it  vexes  and  angers  my  wife! 

"  I  protest  that  no  more  I'll  get  drunk — 

It  torments  and  embitters  my  life; 
To  ruin  'twould  hurry  its  vot'ry  headlong; 
And  reason  declares  that  I'm  quite  in  the  v/rong, 

And  so  do  the  tears  of  my  wife. 

"  I  protest  that  no  more  I'll  get  drunk — 

Nor  lead  such  a  wretched,  vile  life; 
Its  attendants  are  poverty,  shame,  and  dis.grace — 
Disease  and  despair,  stare  me  hard  in  the  face. 
And  so  does  my  heart  broken  wife. 

"  I  protest  that  no  more  I'll  get  drunk — 

"Tis  ihe  worst  of  all  evils  in  life; 
'Tis  the  curse  of  all  curses,  of  mischief  the  worst ; 
'Tis  the  plague  of  all  plagues,  'tis  a  demon  accurst ; 

No  wonder  loud  chides  my  poor  wife. 

"  I  protest  that  no  more  I'll  get  drunk. 

For  1  find  it  the  bane  of  my  life; 
Henceforth  I'll  be  watchful  that  nought  shall  destroy 
That  comfort  and  peace  that  I  ought  to  enjoy 

In  my  children,  my  home,  and  my  wife." 

Now  the  difference  is,  one  gallon  of  rum  would  last 
through  haying  in  former  days;  but  now  one  gallon 
is  lhou,gbt  little  enough  per  day  for  four  hands.  Alas! 
how  great  the  difference — bow  '  Hard  the  Times !" 
The  mechanic  likewise  cries,  "  Hard  Times  ;"  but  let 
him  remember  that  when  his  father  carried  on  busi- 
ness, his  hands  were  allowed  but  li'  tie  ardent  spirits ; 

found  "  H.ird  Cash" — his  work  better  done,  and 
more  per  day.  But  view  the  con'iast!  One  pint  of 
rum  per  day  for  each  hand  ;  ar,d  the  master  of  the 
business  cries  out  every  day  *'  Hard  Times ;"  and  well 
he  m.ay.  We  read  of  Bible,  .Missionary,  and  Cent  So 
cieties;  but  hear  very  little  said  about  the  formation 
of  a  Temperate  Society  Let  the  young  men  there- 
fere  form  themselves  into  a  Siciety  for  the  purpose 
of  suppressing  intemperence  :  let  their  motto  be— 

"  1  protest  that  no  more  I'll  get  drunk, 
Kor  lead  such  a  wretched,  vile  lite." 
.\nd  ill  the  course  of  one  year  with  prud<nce  and  fru 
gality,  they  will   be  enabled  to  sing  the  song  to  the 
tune  of  "liard  Cash,"  instead  of"  Hard  Times." 

A  MECHANIC. 
Pembroke  Village.  September  1819. 


ro  FINE  OR  CLARIFY  BEER  IN  TWENTY  FOUR 
HOURS. 
Put  in  a  piece  of  soft  chalk,  burnt,  about  the  big. 
neoa  of  two  hen's  eggs,  which  will  disturb  the  liquor 
and  cause  it  ;>fierward3  to  be  fine,  and  draw  oft' brisk 
to  the  last,  though  it  be  flat  before. 


PETER  PUFF,  AUCTIONEER. 

Dyer,  and  Man  Milliner — mends  Clocks,  and  makes 
Wigs;  tunes  Piano-Fortes,  and  Cuts  Corns;  .Man- 
midwife  and  Horse. sheer;  Bi  llows-maker,  and  teach- 
er of  Psalmody;  lias  a  Diploma  from  Gretna-Green, 
and  another  from  the  University  of  Aberdeen  ;  attends 
at  all  times,  to  unite  the  votaries  of  Hymen  and  ino- 
culate children,  or  bleed  horses  ;  rings  pigs'  noses, 
and  the  parish  bells. 

N.  B.  Second-hand  Coffins  made  and  repaired. 

PETEK  PUFF  HAS  FOR  SALE, 

.is  Follow .- — 

For  some  Popular  Orators         Halters. 

Hen-pecked  Husbands         Patience. 

Old  Maids  Husbands  of  all  sorts. 

Dandies  Wives  old  &  ugly,  with  monei,. 

Married  Persons  Divorces. 

A  Good  ll'ife.  with  a  -Halter;  warranted  in  every 
respect 

A  Seat  in  St  Geor,ge's  Church,  Cheap ;  a  long  time 
on  hands. 

WANTED   IMMEDIATELY, 

A  Private  Box  at  the  Theatre — a  High  Price  wil  be 
given. 

[/iisA  Paper. 


DUNSTABLE  vs.  LEGHORN. 

Ye  fair  ones!  don't  at  Fashion's  law, 

For  Leghorn  bonnets  quit  the  straw  ! 

Should  native  worth,  in  times  so  hard. 

Of  its  due  wages  be  debarr'd  ? 

Tlien  let  the  StruTi',  the  preference  give. 

And  let  your  Country  People  live. — io/j.  Pap. 


dj^  The  Editor  of  the  .\merican  Farmer  solicits  in- 
formation as  to  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  all  the 
.Agricultural  societies  in  the  Union,  their  articles  of 
constitution,  proceeedings,  &c.  Sic.  for  publication  in 
this  paper. 


PRINTED    EVERY    FRIDAY,  AT  S4  PER  ANNUM 

FOR  JOHN  S.  SKINNER,  editor. 

.It  the  corner  of  JUarket  and  Belvidere  stretH, 
BALTIMORE. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 


[Communicated  for  publication  in  ttie  American 
Farmtr.] 

.5;.  Mary's  Agrictiltural  Sockti/. 
At  a  stated  meeting  of  tlit-  Society  at  Leonard 
5'o\vM,on  Wednesday,  the  6th  of  October,  1819 
Orderfcl,  Tliat  tlie  Secretary  transmit  for  pub 
lication  in  the  "American  Farmei,"  a  copy  of  the 
•Constitution  of-the  Society — with  the   form  of  a 
Report  of  the  condition  of  the  Farm,  or  Tract 
of  Land,  &C,  to  be  made  by  each  member  annu 
ally — together  with  the  Essay   of  Col.  Fenwick 
this  day  presented  to  the  Society. 
Teste, 

E.  J.  MILLARD,  Sec'ry. 

Leonard  Town,  Md.  Oct.  13,  1819. 

Sir. — Incompliance    with  a   resolution  of  the 

Agrioiltural  Society  of  this  county,    I   transmit 

you  the  enclosed  papers  for  publication. 

very  respectfully, 

E.J.  MILLARD 

CONSTITUTION. 

Art.  1.  The  Society  shall  be  styled  "The  St 
Mar)'s  County  Agricultural  Society." 

Art.  2.    Tlie  Society  shall  consist  of  every  indi- 
vidual friendly  to  its  objects,  provided  he  shall  first 
have  been  nominated  and  elected  by  the  ballots  of  two 
thirds  of  the  members  present. 

Art.  3  The  Society  shall  have  a  president,  a 
secretary,  an  assistant  secretary,  a  treasurer,  a 
standing  committee  of  seven,  all  of  whom  shall  be 
elected  by  a  majority  of  the  members  present  at  the 
last  annual'stated  meeting  of  the  society.  And  in  case 
of  vacancy  by  death,  resignatinn,  or  removal  out  of 
the  county,  the  same  shall  be  supplied  by  an  election 
to  be  made  at  an)  stated  meeting  of  the  society,  the 
person  or  persons  then  newly  elected,  to  serve  the 
remainder  of  the  year. 

Art  4.  A  quorum  for  business  shall  consist  of  at 
least  seven  members 

Art.  5.  At  all  meetings  of  the  society,  the  pres 
ident,  or  in  his  absence,  such  person  as  the  society 
shall  elect  prntem,  shall  exercise  the  usual  duties  of 
that  office.  All  motions  shall  be  addressed  to  him, 
and  on  all  questions  he  shall  collect  and  declare  the 
votes.  He  shall  have  power  to  call  special  meetings 
of  the  society,  by  notice  through  the  secretary  at  as 
many  public  places  in  the  county,  as  he  shall  direct. 
He  shall,  with  the  standing  committee,  have  power 
to  correspond  with  other  societies  or  individuals  on 
agricultural  subjects  ;  and  with  the  standing  commit- 
tee he  shall  attend  to  and  nguhite  the  pecuniary 
ifFairs  of  the  society,  order  expenditures  to  be  made 
ivvhen  necessary  by  their  order  on  the  treasurer, 
Lvhose  duty  it  shall  be  to  make  a  regular  report 
j.hereof  at  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  society 
I  hereafter,  which  report  shall  be  subject  to  the  rati- 
lication  or  rejection  of  the  said  society. 

Art.    6.    The    secretary  and    by    his  direction, 

l.he  assistanfij'ecretary,  shall  have  in  charge  all  the 

books  and  papers  of  the  society,  and  keep  the  same 

n  exact  order  ;  they  shall  also  keep  on  regular  files, 

.11  letters  which  shall  be  writttn  by  the  president, 


ir  standing  ciHiiinittte,  c  r  by  themselves,  b\  order 
if  the  comittee,  and  at  the  stated  regular  meetings 
f  the  society,  submit  the  same  for  the  further  order 
of  the  society. 

Art  7.  ITie  treasurer  shall  keep  the  accoimts 
stated  on  the  books  of  the  society,  and  wht  n  called 
on,  produce  the  same  for  inspection.     But  at  the  last 

gular  meeting  of  every  year,  and  also  whenever 
his  office  may  end,  he  shall  produce  a  fair  and 
regularly  stated  account  of  all  receipts,  payments, 
and  expenditures,  and  delivi  r  it,  togt  iher  with  tht 
bonks  and  a!l  other  property  of  the  society  in  lli^ 
hands,  or  which  of  right  ought  to  be,  to  his  succes- 
sor in  office,  or  to  the  order  of  the  society. 

Art.  8.  Every  member  subscribing  these  articles 
shall  contribute  one  dollar,  or  more,  annually,  for  a 
fund  to  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  society. 

Art.  9.  The  socii  ty  shall  have  four  regular 
yearly  meetings,  and  at  the  following  periods :  on 
the  second  Tuesday  in  lanuai'v,  <\\  the  firs'  Wed- 
ni  sday  in  March  court,  on  tlie  first  Wednesday  in 
August  court,  and  on  the  return  day  of  the  elec- 
tion 

Art.  10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  member  of 
this  society,  to  keep  an  account  of,  and  at  one  of  the 
regular  meetings  of  the  society,  make  a  report  of 
his  agricultural  proceedings,  agreeably  to  such  form 
as  may  be  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  society 
which  form  of  report  vvhen  adopted,  shall  become  a 
part  of  this  constitution 

Art  1 1.  The  society  shall  have  power  to  make 
such  rules  and  by  laws  for  their  government,   and 


Klcnce,  aiF.rdiiig  hi  s\x.u  jjr.  fuMuii  ii  fonntr  j  i  crs 
a  sustenance  for  cur  domestic  animals  throughout  the 
year,  together  with  the  habits  they  have  generated 
and  not  any  unkindm  ss  in  (^ur  climate  or  soil,  are 
the  real  cause  of  the  miserable  fcanty  pittance 
now  provided  for  i  ur  stock  of  all  kinds.  Before  our 
uplands,  commonly  called  forest  lands,  had  been 
exhausted,  when  the  common  a\'erai;e  crop  was 
t.  n  and  twelve  busiiels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  and 
tour  and  five  barrels  of  corn,  with  very  indifferent 
cultivation,  on  those  lands,  when  the  whole  amount 
ot  live  stock  was  smaller  than  it  now  i-,  which  time 
is  witlun  the  memory  of  some  of  our  inhabitants  yet 
alive,  as  1  have  repeatedly  learned  from  the  most; 
credible  sources,  there  was  some  excuse,  nay,  some 
reason  in  our  forfathi-rs  not  paying  more  attention 
to  making  a  large  winter  provision  of  provender, 
than  the  corn  cr  p  aflbrded.  But  now  that  the  un- 
enclosed and  unimproved  lands  also  have  become 
parched  and  arid  heaths,  and  the  sun,  wind,  rain 
and  frost,  acting  on  their  naked  surface,  not  to  men- 
tion the  overgreedy  a  d  self-di  stroyi.ng  system  of 
extortion,  and  rack-rent  jjractice  on  every  spot  o: 
ground,  that  had  any  strength,  for  near  two  cen- 
turies, have  reduced  nmety  acres  in  the  hundred 
thnughout  the  county,  to  poverty,  incapable  of 
remunerating  the  labours  of  the  plough  alone;  wc 
must  of  necessity  exert  ourselves,  or  suffer  our  stcck 
to  perish.  Thank  all  bountiful  heaven,  the  means 
of  renovating  our  soil,  and  remedying  the  deficien- 
cies in  our  forage  and  crojjs  are  every  where  around 
us,  and  now  that  we  begin  to  feel  as  sensibly  as  we 


the  management  of  their  affairs,  as  they  shall  thinkhave  long  seen  our  to  ly,  we  have  reason  to  hope  that 

proper  ;  and  to  add  to,  alter  or  amend  the  present  the  means  of  am.  nding  our  agricultural  condition, 

constitution ;   provided  however,   that  no   additioUvwill  not  be  neglected. 

alteration,  or  amtndment  to  this  constitution  shall  be     d,,,   i„r„_„  '„     „„„ ^-i  ,   „      r  . , 

,     .  J       -^i      .   .u  f  1       .!,■  J       ri     "Ut  Detore  we  can  ava  1  ourselves  ot  the  sources 

adopted,  without   the  concurrence   of  two-thirds  of!  - 

the   members  present,  at   one  of  the  four   regular 


meetings  of  this  society. 

THE  ESSAY  OF  COL  ATHNS.  FENWICK, 

On  the  .Advantages  of  using  Cutting  Boxes  or 

Cuttirig  Benches. 

It  is  well  known  that  among  the  greatest  defects 
in  southern  farming,  is  the  scarcity  of  provender 
and  in  no  other  section  of  country  in  the  state  in 
which  we  live,  is  the  want  of  provender  more  ob 
servable,  in  the  general  arid  common  condition  of 
cattle,  horses  and  sheep,  than  in  the  lower  counties, 
particularly  in  the  winter  and  spring.  Strange  as 
it  may  appear,  this  deficiency  arises  not  from  any 
fault  in  the  climate  or  from  the  wantof  fertile  valley.s, 
capable  of  being  watered  by  streams,  or  by  reason 
of  the  unfitness  of  our  soil  for  clover,  timothy,  saim 
foin,  lucern,  orchard  grass,  meadow  grass  and 
every  other  kind,  common  in  temperate  latitudes ; 
nay,  instead  of  proceeding  from  difficultiesand  obsta- 
cles presented  by  nature  in  less  favoured  regions, 
our  scarcity  of  provender  arises  solely  from  the  too 
great  facilities  afforded  us  by  mild  winters,  wide 
woodland  ranges,  fertile  uncidtivated  bottoms,  which 
meander  into  the  heart  of  this  country,  branching 
n  all  directions  from  the  hundred  creeks  and  riv 
ulets,  which  fall  into  the  Potomac  and  Pautuxent 
rivers  and  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  from  the 
abundance,  also,  and  extent  of  the  salt  marscs,  in 
many  directions  fringing  the  outline  of  the  main  land 
of  our  peninsula.  To  these  great  natural  facilities, 
for  preserving  our  stock  of  every  kind,  must  be  ad- 
ded the  excellence  and  superiority  of  our  principal 
crops  of  Indian  corn,  for  yielding  grain  and  proven- 
der, above  all  other  crops.    These  blessings  of  Prov- 


of  manure  we  possess  in  such  abundance,  before  we 
can  plough  deep  before  we  can  practice  any  of  the 
improvements  recommended  bv  the  many  distin- 
guished farmers  I  ere  and  abroad,  and,  above  all  of 
them  in  the  past  er  present  tim,  s,  before  we  car. 
adopt  the  system  of  Aratoe,  the  most  valuable 
book  for  us  that  ever  was  written,  we  must  provide 
out  of  the  amount  of  forage  on  hand  enough  to  feed 
well  our  team  of  horses  and  i  xen  ;  as  without  carts, 
we  cannot  manure  land,  and  without  ploughs,  we 
cannot  cultivate  it.  Our  business  in  the  first  place, 
then,  leads  us  to  reflect  on  the  best  means  in  our 
power  of  increasing  our  forage,  without  at  presenttak- 
ing  into  view,  how  we  can  better  employ  our  team 
another  year,  after  we  have  secured  our  present 
crops  on  hand,  in  preparing  for  the  mixed  course 
crops. 

I  will  now  content  myself  with  showing  how  the 
present  crop  of  provender  may  be  managed,  to  af- 
ford a  much  greater  quantity  of  nourishment  for 
horses,  and  cattle,  and  sheep,  than  an  equal  amount 
would  .-xfford,  used  in  the  wasteful  manner,  we  have 
heretofore  been  accustomed  to  give  it  out  to  them. 
To  effect  this  is  so  easy  and  cheap,  that  every  far- 
mtr of  any  condition  has  it  in  his  power.  Experience 
has  proved  that  corn  tops  and  .shucks,  wheat,  rye, 
and  oat  straw,  corn  blades  and  hay,  cut  up  with  a 
cutting  box  or  cutting  bench,  and  given  to  horses, 
or  cattle,  or  sheep,  in  troughs,  will  go  a  great  deal 
farther,  than  when  they  arc  thrown  in  racks  or  on 
the  ground,  long  and  uncut,  as  gathered,  and  eaten 
in  that  way.  The  saving,  by  these  means,  is  so 
great,  that  it  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  even  such 
among  us,  who  have  the  greatest  abundance  of  pro- 
vender, and  to  those,  who  in  the  usual  way  of  feed- 
ivould  not  have  enough,  it  would  be  unpardona- 
ble negligence  not  to  adopt  the  use  of  them.    Mi'. 
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3acob  Gibson,  of  Sharp's Isand,  was  the  fust  man, 
whom  I  i-emember  to  have  recommended  cutting 
corn  tops,  to  the  people  of  Maryland.  It  was  in  a 
year  ot  great  scarcity,  and  for  my  own  part,  1  re- 
member I  did  not  make  a  third  of  my  common  crop 
of  provender  ;  but  in  consequence  of  adopting  Mr. 
Gibson's  recommendatinn,  I  actually  managed  to 
carry  my  stock  throui^h  the  winter,  with  only  a 
third  of  a  crop,  as  well  as  I  had  commonly  clone 
before  with  a  whole  crop  without  cutting.  But  I  ex- 
tended his  recommendation,  and  cut  up  corn  shucks, 
and  straw  and  blades,  anil  every  kind  of  provender 
I  used. 


vender,  which   justifies  the  foregoing  calculations.* 


In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Perin- 
sylvania  Agricultural  Society,  the  experiment  of  Mr. 
Isaac  C.  Jones  is  given  in  feeding  four  horses  with 
cut  hay,  and  his  saving  was  found  from  his  calcula 
tion,  to  be  thirteen  hundrt  d  pounds  l)er  month,  which 
for  one  horse  would  have  btt-n  a  saving  ot  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  pounds  per  month,  and  in  each 
day's  feed  of  one  horse,  a  saving  of  more  than  ten 
pour.ds  of  liav.     In  ortU-r  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
importance  of  such  a   saving  to  this  county,  I   will 
from  these  data  make  an  estimate  as  nearly  exact, 
as  mv  means  will  enable  me,  of  the  value  of  this 
saving  to  our  population,  of  giving  the  amount  and 
value  of  the  hay  or  fodder  saved  in  pounds  weight 
and  monty.     From  the  census,  we  know  the  popula- 
tion of  this  county  was  a  few  hundred  over  twelve 
thousand   inhabitants;  allowing  therefore  one-third 
as  many  horses  as  inhabitants,  which  I  guess  there 
must  surely  be.  then  there  are  four  thousand  horses, 
at  the  rate  of  thirteen  hundred  pounds  of  hay  saved 
ipc-r  month  for  everv   four.    The  saving  in  feeding 
4000  hors=s,  is  1,300,000  lbs  per  month.     This  hay 
at  50  cents  percwt.  is  a  saving  of  6,500  dollars  per 
month  ;  ana  as  we  are  obliged  to  feed  our  horses  at 
least  five  months  in  the  vear,  this  saving  in  the  ar- 
ticle of  horse  food  for  this  county  alone,  is  832,500. 
,'Vnd  I  think  we  may  fairly  estimate  that  the  saving 
in  food  of  the  cattle  and  sheep,  would  be  more  than 
that  ;  but  supposing  it  only  the  same  in  amount,  here 
is  a  saving  of  65  OOJ  dollars  in  the  year's  feeding  of 
our  stock.    And  the  am  aiiit  of  provender  saved  in 
feeding  the  horses  during  live  months  is  6,500  000 
pounds,  and  the  same  allowed  for  cattle  and  sheep, 
makes  the  whole  saving  of  hay    13  000,000  lbs.   or 
6500  tons  of  provender.    This   amount   allowing  a 
horse  to  consume  tv/o  tons  of  hay  per  year,  would 
support  3250  horses,  that  is  almost  double  our  pre- 
sent number.    Judt;e  I'eters  states  that  a  man  ancl  a 
boy  can  cut,  with  Hotchkiss's  cutter,  in  forty  or  fifty 
minutes,  as  much  hay  and  more  straw,  as  will  serve 
six  horses  and  fourteen  or  fifteen  cows,  for  the  day 
and  night     This,  he  says,  has  been  proved,  by  actual 
experiment.    Now  let  us  calculate  the  value  of  the 
time  employed  by  a  man  and   boy,   in  cutting  straw 
or  fodder  for  six  horses  and  fourteen  head  of  cows. 
It  has  been  found  to  be  50  minutes  by  actual  expe- 
riment, and  the  saving  per  horse  per  day  10  lbs  and 
upwards,  20  head  will  give  then  a  saving  of  200  lbs. 
of  hay  by  50  minutes'  work  of  a  man  and  boy,  with 
Hotchkiss's  cutter.     And  on  the  supposition,  that  all 
farmers  cannot  get  the  best  culling  boxes,  and  depend 
on  cutting  benches  and  reap  hooks;  thrsc  1  am  sure, 
from  what  I  have  s:en   if  ihem,  will  do  the  same 
■work  at  all  events  in  two  hnurs,  and  fur  a  man  and  a 
boy  to  save  200  pounds  of  fodder  in  two  hours,  is 
surely  worth    mere  than  any  other  common  winter 
work,  or  indeed  summer  work  either,  that  we  do 
on  our  farms.     Is  then  the  force  of  habit  on  our- 
selves, or  the  reluctance  of  an  overseer  or  slave  to 
do  this  work  regularly  every  day,  during  the  feeding 
season  to  stop  us,  w'ho  feed  that  number  of  horses 
and  cattlf./ronz  savinff  200 /As.  of/odder  every  day, 
by  two  hours'  work  of  a  man  and  boy.     If  such  ob 
stacles  can  overcome  our  intenlions,  we  must  indeed 
be  wofully  wanting  in  energy,  industry,  patience  and 
constancy,  indeed  in  every  manly  virtue.     Mr  E.  J 
Millard  and  Mr.  B  (iough,  who  each  keep  a  horse 
in  town,    have  furnished   themselves   with   cutting 
benclies,  and  find  as  they  tell  me  a  saving  of  pro 


Those  who  think  fit  have  therefore  an  opportunity 
n{  looking  at  those  benches,  and  examining  the  kind 
and  quantity  they  perform.  And  any  carpenter 
can  fil  up  one  if  he  has  the  materials,  in  one  hour. 
This  year  to  that  part  of  the  county,  which  lies 
above  a  line  drawn  due  north  from  Leonard-Town 
to  Patuxent  River,  has  been  a  bad  one,  and  crops 
must  be  there  sl.orter  than  usual  Therefore  to 
,ill  who  live  in  that  upper  half,  the  cutting  box  will 
prove  most  valuable,  and  to  the  other  half,  as  super- 
ibundance  is  no  where  to  be  found,  and  as  the  next 
year  may  be  their  turn  to  suffer  by  the  seasons,  it  will 
be  found  also  very  serviceable. 

J\'ote. — A  saving  of  65,0^0  dollars  a  year  would  in 
20  years  amount  to  the  eimrmous  sum  of  1,300,000 
dollars,  and  this  again,  without  calculating  the  in- 
terest at  the  compound  rate,  would  give  many  mil- 
Uons  ;  therefore  if  this  saving  alone  could  be  applied 
to  improving  and  maiiuring  our  lands,  the  increase 
in  their  value  v;nuld  be  truly  incalculable. 


Srze  of  beds,  of  lands,  kind  of  water  furows  and  head 

furrows. 
Mode  of  covering  seed. 
No.  of  cart  loads  of  manure  deposited  in  the  corn 

field,  in  the  wheat  field — on  tobacco  lot. 
What  kind  of  manure. 
How  many   hands  and  carts,  and  time  consumed  in 

hauling    the  above   quantity  of  manure  on  each 

field  nained 
No  of  working  horses,  mules,  oxen — each  how  fed. 
Hogs,  No.  —  how  fed— Sheep,  No.  — how  fed. 
Cattle,  No.  —  how  f  d  and  sheltered. 
No.  <if  apple  trees— peach  do. 
Detached  work  done — how  much  and  what  kind. 
Fencing,  ditching,  clearing,  wood  cutting,  building, 

&c 
Small  crops,  amount  of  potatoes,  turnips,  flax.  Sec. 


*  ^  calctilatioA  of  the  exfiense  of  feeding  one  home 
12  months  on  chofi  alone — on  cho]i-hay  and  corn, 
aud  on  corn  and  hay,  to  wit  ;   ■ 

ON  CHOP  ALONE. 
1000  wt.  chop  rye  straw,  at  50  cts.  §5  00 

1  gallon  chop  rye  per  day,  for  365  days,  al- 
lowing 10  gallons  to  the  bushel,  is  36  bush- 
els at  50  cts.  is 


18  00 

§23  00 


ON  CHOP-HAY  AND  CORN. 
365  days  feed  of  hay  of  5  lbs.  per  day  is  1825 

lbs  at  1  dollar  per  cwt.  is 
500  lbs.  cut  rye  straw  at  50  cts. 
1-2  gallon  chop  rye  per  day  for  365  days,  is 

18  bushels,  at  50  cts.  is 
18  bushels  of  corn  at  60  cts.  is,  allowing  half 

gallon  per  day, 


CORN  AND  HAY. 

10  lbs.  hay  for  365  days  at  1  dollar  per  cwt. 

is 
2  gallons  corn  for  365  days  makes  73  bushels 


18  25 

2  50 

9  00 

10  95 

§40  ro 

at  60  CIS.  is 


35  50 


43  80 


SSO  30 


Form  of  a  Rcfiort  of  the  condition  of  the  Farm,  or 
Tract  of  Land,  occu/iied  by 

Acres 

Whole  amount  of  acres  contained  in  the  tract,      000 

amount  enclosed,        ....        000 

amount  of  woodland  enclosed,    .         .        000 

Number  of  divisions- No.  of  acres  in  each,  . 

Number  of  acres  in  wheat,      .... 

Do.        do.    in  corn 

1),).        do.    in  tobacco,    .... 
Do.        do.    in  clover  or  grass  and  kind, 
Do.        do.    in  common  pastures. 
No.  of  hands— men,  women,  boys  and  girls. 
No.  of  ploughs  run— No.  of  ploughs  on  the 

land,  and  kind  used,  and  cost,     . 
No.  of  harrows  and  kind— No.  of  rollers  and 

kind,  

No.  of  carts  and  wagons,  and  kind,     , 

Jlmonnt  and  manner  of  Work  done. 
Preparation  for  corn.  No  and  kind  of  ploughings,  8cc 
Mode  of  planting,  distance,  &c. 
No.  of  ploughings,  &c.  after  planting. 
Preparation  for"  tobacco— No.  and  kind  of  ploughing 

8cc 
Size  and  mode  of  making  plant  beds,  and  time. 
Mode  of  planting,  distance,  &c. 
No,  of  ploughings,  &c.  after  planting. 
Preparation  for  wheat— No,  and  kind  of  ploughings, 

&c. 


FROM  NII.ES'S  WEEKLY  SEGISTEll. 

Qualities  of  Sftles\s  Improved  Hotari/ 
Steam  Engine. 

1st.  By  its  simplicity  and  compactness,  a  Ro- 
tary Steam  Engine,  of  12  to  18  horsepower,  will 
require  but  a  space,  (say  for  engine,  boiler,  and 
all  the  stcara  and  water  apparatus)  12  feet  square; 
an  engine  of  60  horse  power,  18  feet  long  by  12 
wide. 

2d.  The  pumps  to  supply  hot  and  cold  water, 
the  gearing  that  works  the  same,  and  the  pipes 
that  "conuuct  the  waier  and  steam,  being  all  much 
more  simple,  than  those  attached  to  other  engines, 
and  being  all  comprised  in  one  view  by  the  en- 
gineer, are,  of  course,  much  less  liable  to  be  ne- 
glected, or  to  get  out  of  order  ;  and  if  any  thing 
should  be  deranged,  he  can  much  sooner  discover 
where  the  defect  may  be— as,  whilst  standing  be- 
side the  engine,  he  is  within  arm's  length  of  all 
the  other  machinery. 

3d.  When  compared  with  the  engines  of  Bol- 
ton and  Watts,  Robert  Fulton,  and  Oliver  Evans, 
the  Rotary  Engine  appears  incredibly  simple, 
and  to  all,  but  the  mind  of  a  mechanic,  forbids 
the  idea  that  a  machine  with  so  few  parts,  none 
of  which  are  likely  to  get  out  of  order,  should 
operate,  when  such  a  mulliplicity  of  parts,  and 
extraordinary  weight  of  machinery,  (all  liable  to 
be  rendered  useless  by  the  slightest  mismanage- 
ment, or  trivial  accident)  are  required  to  pro- 
duce a  similar  effect  by  the  other  engines. 

-lllrt  The  Rotary  Steam  Engine  requiring  not 
one  half  the  steam  that  the  others  do,  its  boiler  is 
proportionably  smaller,  by  which  the  consump- 

ion  of  fuel  is  reduced  to  less  than  one  half. 

5th.  The  reduced  size  and  extreme  lightness 
of  the  Rotary  Steam  Engine,  not  only  gives  it  a 
great  preference  for  vessels,  that  navigate  either 
inland  waters  or  the  open  ocean,  but  enables  thij 
factor  to  put  it  up  altogether,  not  only  avoiding 
the  probability  of  mislaying  or  losing  any  of  the 
small  articles,  but  (whether  transported  by  land 
or  water)  is  prepared,  on  its  arrival  (being  pre- 
viously packed)  to  be  put  in  operation  ;  whilst 
other  inventions  are  composed  of  so  many,  and 
such  various  parts,  the  loss  of  the  smallest  of 
which,  would  render  the  whole  machine  out  of 
order,  and  none  but  a  person  who  has  served  at 
the  business,  can  erect  or  work  it ;  and  requires 
to  be  sent  from  the  factory  so  disjointed,  as  to  be 
totally  inexplicable  to  all  but  ih«  engineer. 
Again,  if  any  nart  of  the  other  engines  should  be 
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broken,  it  would  require  a  mechanist,  with  a  full  pump,  which  chaws  the  water   troin   the   well 
set  of  tools,  to  repair  it :  but  should  any  part  ol  :an  supply  both  the  boiler  an;!  the  sup;ar  maker. 

tinlcss  the  well  be   more  than   33  feet  deep,  in 
ivhich   the    eccentric    motion   G,   which    works 
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Ipjetherto  the  steam  apparatus,  and  a  crank  mo- 
United  "''"  °"  ^'"^  same  end  of  the  shaft,  be  applied  to  a 
some  of  which, "^0""'"°"  lilting  pump,  which  can  supply  all  tin- 
water  required.  The  expense  of  such  a  liliins< 
pump  must  depend  on  the  depth  of  the  well ;  the 
gearing  would  be  very  trifling. 


the  Rotary  Steam  Ent;inc  be  broken,  it  must  b 

in  that  department  where  a  common  blacksmith 

or  a  person  of  any    mechanical  mind,  provided  with  the  friction  of  only  one   piston,  although  ii 

with  a  hammer,  cold-chisel  and  file,  in  a  few  mi-  performs  four  distinct  duties,  can  be  applied  alto- 

nutes  could  repair  tlic  damage. 

6th.  Many  engines  erected  in  the 
States,  have  remained  long  idle 
have  been  entirely  destroyed,  by  the  engineer 
being  unwilling  to  remafn,  or  demanding  exor- 
bitant wages,  from  a  conviction  that  the  worl; 
could  not  proceed  without  him  ;  or  from  tiie  pro- 
prietor, ignorant  of  tlie  qualities  requisite  for  an 
engineer,  employing  a  person  incompetent  to 
the  la^k  ;  but  so  very  few  and  simple  are  the 
parts  of  the  Rotary  Engine,  that  no  person  of  or- 
dinary abilities,  can  view  thein  a  second  time, 
without  being  fully  informed  how  they  operate, 
and  how  to  adjust  any  pari  deranged. 

7th.  The  motion  being  directly  rotary,  there 
can  be  no  fear,  on  starting  the  engine,  of  break- 
ing any  thing  by  a  too  sudden  impulse,  which  is 
often  the  case  with  other  engines,  whose  cranki 
motion,  in  mills  as  well  as  steam  boats,  tends  to 
jar  and  wreck  the  works  attached  to  them. 

8th.  Often,  in  tiie  other  inventions,  boilers  have' 
been  burstcd,  and  persons  destroyed,  by  the  ig- 
norance or  neglect  of  the  engineer ;  in  the  Ro- 
tary Steam  Engine,  adjoining  the  cock  that  lets 
the  steam  on  the  engine,  a  safety  valve  is  placed, 
on  which  a  weight  is  hung,  proportioned  to  the 
pressure  to  be  borne  by  the  boiler,  and  whenever 
the  steam  is  over  that  pressure,  it  will  escape 
without  the  slightest  re-action  on  the  boiler. 

9th.  The  numerous  small  parts  of  the  other  in 
ventions,  cannot  be  expected  to  last  more  than 
six  or  seven  years,  without  considerable  repairs  ; 
but  there  is  no  part  of  the  Rotary  Engine,  thai 
■will  not  last  for  a  generation,  if  preserved  from 
rust,  and  properly  worked. 

10th.  Many  of  the  other  inventions  require  to 
be  made  expressly  for  the  machinery  they  are  to 
propel,  or  require  great  additional  woi'ks  to  at 
tach  them  to  any  other  ;  but  the  Rotary  Engine 
made  for  a  saw,  a  stigar,  or  a  corn  mill,  can  be 
applied  to  the  one,  the  other,  or  all  of  them,  at 
once  ;  and  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  propelling 
at  one  end  of  the  shaft,  either  of  those  mills,  the 
proprietor  may  have  any  other  machinery  attach- 
ed to  the  opposite  end,  without  the  least  detri- 
ment ;  and  an  engine  made  for  a  mill,  can  be 
applied  to  a  steam  boat  without  the  least  altera- 
tion. 

1  !th.  Whenever  the  improper  feeding  of  the 
mill,  or  some  temporary  derangement  in  the 
works,  would  render  it  dangerous  to  overcome 
the  same — the  Rotary  Steam  Engine  will  stop 
itself,  until  the  engineer  lets  on  more  steam  ; 
[but  other  inventions,  aided  by  a  ponderous  fly 
or  balance  wheel,  are,  at  such  times,  forced  be- 
yond their  power,  often  destroying  the  most  es- 
sential parts  of  tlie  machinery,  leaving  the  re- 
mainder a  useless  wreck  to  those,  whose  remote- 
iness  from  a  factory  deprives  thcin  of  immediatt 
I  aid. 

The  great  difficulty  that  exists  on  many  suga: 

plantations,  of  procuring  a   sufiiricncy  of  fresh 

water,  for  the  steatn  boiler,  and  sugar  making,  is- 

j  by  this  engine  and  plan  of  the  pumps,  overcome; 

I  for  the  boiler,  requiring  but  very  little  water,  the 


An  cnii 


gme,  boiler,  and  all  the  steam  appara- 
tus requisite  (for  a  boat)  for  twenty  horse  powci-, 
v/ould  not  weigh  7000  pounds  ;  and  one  of  sixty 
norse,  including  the  weight  of  water  in  the  boilc-. 
Sec.  would  not  exceed  12  tons  weight. 

The  subscriber  has  at  his  factory  in  this  city, 
c  mpleie  sets  of  paierns  for  engines,  from  eight 
o  seventy-five  horse  power,  and  can  e.tccutc  any 
irders  for  steam  boats,  mills,  Sec.  in  the  space  of 
rom  six  weeks  to  four  months  ;  as  also  order 
tor  sugar,  corn,  or  saw  mills,  with  or  with'ju' 
steam  engines.  JOHN  S.  STIL.ES, 


Exjilanallon  of  StUts's  Iwfiroved  Rotary  Steam  Engine,  with  a  Horizontal  Sugar  Mill  attacUeit. 


A  The  engine  (in  Fig.  1,  2,  aiid  3)  is  a  cylindci 
containing  a  proportioned  steam  wheel,  to  whici 
are  attached  valves,  which  valves  are  operated  on 
by  the  steam,  and  give  a  rotary  motion  to  tht- 
shaft,  the  steam  then  goes  off  into  the  condens---!-. 
or  hot  water  chest,  N,  through  the  pipe  O,  an 


B  The  steam  shaft  passes  through  the  cylinder 
and  the  wheel,  and  receives  its  motion  from  the 
latter. 

C  The  boiler  communicates  the  steam  to  iho 
engine  through  the  pipe  D,  in  which  pipe  arc 
fixed  the  steam  cock  E,  by  which  the  steam  is 


having  heated  the  water,  then  passes  intotlic  opei   let  on  or  shut  ofC;  and  the  safety  valve  F,  whicl 


air,  or  where  the  proprietor  may  wish. 


permits  the  stcain,  whenever  it  raisca  above  ihe 
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Fij^.  1,  is  aside  view  of  the  Engine 
and  Steam  apparatus 

rig.  2,  is  a  lop  view,  or  ground  plan 
of  the  same. 

Fig.  3,  is  an  end  view  of  the  En- 
gine, Sec.  Sec.  with  a  sugar  mill. 

Fig.  4,  is  a  view  of  the  sugar  cane 
rollers  &c.  Ecc. 

Fig.  5,  is  a  view  of  the  sugar  mill 
frame. 


required  pressure,  to  escape  without  the  slightes'- 
re-action  on  the  boiler,  and  thereby  relieving  the 
mind  from  every  appreiieniion  of  the  boiler 
bursting. 

G  The  eccentric  motion  on  the  shaft  B,  works 
he  pump  H,  v/hich  performs  four  ditVercnt  du 
•,;cs,  viz  : 

1st.  By  the  pipe  a,  it  draws  the  cold  water  from 
liie  well. 

2d.  By  the  pipe  b,  it  injects  the  same  into  the 
hot  water  chest  N. 

3d.  By  the  pipe  c,  it  draws  the  hot  water  from 
•,;ie  hot  water  chest,  and 

4th.  By  the  pipe  d,  it  injects  the  same  into 
l-.e  boiler,  f  Is  a  cock  by  which  the  water  from 
■:.,Q  pipe  d,  when  not  reciuired  in  the  boiler,  can 
).c  returned  to  the  hot  water  chest  by  the  pipe 
c,  without  stopping  the  engine,  or  ungearing  the 
■-.umps,  so  that  anv  quantity  of  water  may  be  lift- 
ed out  of  the  well  for  any  other  purpose  than 
^,l!pplying  the  boiler. 

I  The'coupling  box  connects  the  shaft  of  the 
engine  to  that  of  the  sugar  mill. 

K  The  sugar  mill  (in  Fig.  3  and  4)  is  compo 


zontally  and  parallel,  and  the  other  is  placed  in 
the  upper  cavity,  produced  by  the  two  tirst,  viz.; 
1,  the  driving  roller,  receiving  its  motion  from 
the  engine,  and  communicating  the  same  to  2 
and  3  by  the  cog  wheels,  is  22  inches  diameter, 
jnd  36  inches  lung  ;  2  and  3  are  26  inches  diam- 
eter, and  35  inches  long. 

L  In  fig.  4,  is  a  trough,  in  which  the  canebe- 
iiip-  put,  is  conveyed  in  between  the  rollers  1  and 
i.'and  then  by  the  conductor  M  is  caused  to  pass 
between  the  rollers  1  and  3.  There  are  suffi- 
cient spaces  between  the  conductor  and  the  roll- 
ers, for  the  juice  to  pass  into  the  vat  beneath. 

P  In  Fig.  3,  Is  a  small  wheel  or  lever,  by 
which  to  start  the  engine,  when  newly  packed. 

Fig.  5.  The  rule  joint  1  is  for  the  purpose 
of  permitting  the  wedges  2  to  raise  or  lower 
the  rollers,  to  grind  the  cane  fine  or  coarse.  • 
.re  the  bearings  and  brasses  in  which  the  roller^ 
work. 

Fig.  1  and  3—1 ,  2,  and  3  are  the  gauge  cocks. 
by  wTiich  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  water  in 
the  boiler.     4  is  a  fire  place  through  the  boiler. 


1%.    1  lie  au^ar  111111  ^111  rig.  -•'«■'"  -'^  —  ""•■■i—  I y-     .  ,  c   ;r    .i,o    oliSmnpv 

.cd  of  three  rollers,  viz. :  two  are  placed  hori-|5  are  the  furnace  doors.     5  is  the  chimne) 


FKOJI    THE    NEW    YORK    COLUMBIAN. 

An  account  of  the  very  important  discovery 
lately  made  by  professor  Thenard  of  the  College 
of  France  ;  being  a  method  to  charge  water  with 
oxygen,  equal  to  nearly  seven  hundred  times  its 
own  volume  ;  with  the  history  of  the  properties 
of  water  so  enormously  oxygenated — in  a  letter 
from  Major  John  M.  O'Connor  to  John  Watts, 
M.  I).  ;  and  coninuinicated  to  Samuel  L.  Mitch- '. 
ell  for  the  society  for  Internal  Improvement.       \ 

Paris,  July  U. 'A,  1819. 
My  dear  Sir — Knowing  the  interest  that  you 
take  in  all  the  discoveries  and  improvements, 
more  especially  in  such  as  are  even  very  re- 
motely connected  with  your  profession,  I  cannot 
deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  communicating  to 
you  a  discovery  in  chymistry  of  a  very  curious 
and  extraordinary  nature. 

Mr.  Thenard,  Professor  of  Chymistry  at  the 
College  of  France  and  at  the  Polyteohnick  school 
and  author  of  perhaps  the  best  treatise  now  ex- 
tant on  Elementary  and  Practical  chvmistiy, 
has  just  discovered  that  water  is  capable  of  ab- 
sorbing or  retaining  in  suspension  a  quantity  of 
oxygen,  nearly  equal  to  its  capacity  of  saturation 
ol  the  gas  acid  fluoric  ;  that  is  nearly  equal  to 
roo  times  its  own  volume.  The  water  thus  sa- 
turated with  oxygen,  possesses  very  extraordina- 
IV  qualuies,  chyraical  and  philosophical.  The 
origin  ot  this  discovery  you  will  deduce  from  the 
process  of  obtaining  the  new  body.---I  will  at- 
tempt to  describe  it,  from  recollection  of  the 
lecture  and  experiments  of  Mr.  Thenard,  deli- 
vered at  the  College  of  France  a  few  days  ago. 
I  believe  the  memoir  has  not  yet  appeared  in 
iprint.  . 

Take  a  large  tube,  well  luted  exteriorly,  fill  it 
witlv  b2iV)ie  '{/irolojcide  of  barium,)  establish  it 
across  a  furnace,  so  that  its  two  extremities  shall 
extend  beyond  the  furnace  ;  put  one  extremity  in 
communication  with  the  pneumatic  table,  and  a 
reversed  recipient  filled  with  water,  by  means  of  a 
'curved  tube  ;  and  let  the  other  extremity  commu- 
nicate whh  bladders  filled  with  oxygen,  or  with 
vessels  from  whence  is  constiintly  disengaging 
oxygen  in  sufficient  quantities,  as  from  the/;<;r- 
rjxide  of  manganese  Sec.    The  protoxide  of  bari- 
um being   red   hot,  the  bladders  are  gradually 
compressed,  or  the  reduction  of  the  per-oxide  of 
manganese  is  begun  ;  the  whole  of  the  protoxide 
is  tlius  converted   into  dent  oxyde   of  barium; 
wliich  is  taken  from  the  tube  and  deposited  in  a 
recipient  containing  a  given  quantity  of  water. 
A  current  of  gas  acid,  /lydro  chloric  (commonly 
called  acid  muriatic)  is  now  forced  to  pass  into 
the  recipient,  and  gives  birth  to  a  new  body,  hy- 
dro chlorate  of  Jiroioxidc  of  barium;  acids,  a; 
,  ou  well  know,  do  not  combine  with  the  denlox- 
ide  of  barium  ;  they  always  reduce  it  to  protox- 
ide.    The  oxygen    thus   disengaged    from   the 
entoxide  does  not  escape,  but  m  consequeacej 
.f  the  presence  of  the  salt,  remains  in  suspensionj 
or  combination,  (if  you  please)  with  the  solubl^ 
aydro  clilorate  and  water.     The  hydro  chloratd 
;s  next   converted  into   sulphate  of  baryte,  b| 
(ouring   into  the  recipient  a  proper  quantity  c 
',uiphu'ric  acid  ;  as  the  affinity  ol  baryte  (protos 
tie)   IS  greater  for  the  sulphuric  acid  than  foj 
my  other,  and  as  the  sulphate  of  baryte  is  insok 
)le,  this  decomposition  atid  reconi position  is  rea 
dily  effected,  and  the  sulphate  easily  separated 
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from  ilic  w.iici'  by  tiliration.  Fin,  waicr  nowll  ->s  il  i.ikcn  ml.  iiorl),  ii  nii^ut  bi  aneiuli  d  witi 
contains  only  the  acid  hydro  chlniic  and  oxy^enjSerious  consetiueiices.  It  is,  however,  instantly 
for  during  the  latter  operation  there  is  no  discn- decnnipnscd,  and  the  oxygen  totally  disengaged 
gagcincnt  of  ogvgcn.  This  conii>osition  and  tie  by  the  suDst.mcts  of  the  or^H?;s  of  the  human 
composition  of  hydro  chlorate  and  production  of  body,  such  as  the  nerves  and  miiscles,  the  liver, 
sulpiiaie  of  haryte  may  be  repealed  even  30  orthe  spleen,  &c.  and  by  all  mctulu  and  oxidrs.  In 
40  limes,  till  ti-.e  water  is  perfectly  saturated  the  decompositions  no  new  budy  is  formed,  the 
with  oxygen.  The  quantuies  of  the  respective|Oxygen  is  expelled  with  loud  explosion,  and  tlie 
liodics  being  determined,  that  of  the  oxygen  ir.anirnal,  metallic,  or  oxidcd  subsunce  is  iviih- 
suspension  or  combination  with  the  liquid  acid  drawn  in  the  same  state  that  it  was  introduced 
muriatic,  vou  can  readily  discover  from  the  lawshuo  the  bjse.  It  would  be  exireuiely  danger- 
jf  the  composition  of  salts  and  oxygen.     Theous  to  operate  upon  a  considerable  quan;ity  at  a 


anly  difficulty  is  to  separate  the  acid  hydro  clilo 
ric  from  the-  water  and  oxygen.  This  is  effect- 
sd  by  the  addition  of  a  suitable  quantity  of  ni- 
trate of  silver,  which  is  instantly  decomposed  by 
;he  acid  hydro  chlorate,  and  converted  into  i)ro- 
:hlorate  of  silver,  which  heinu;  perlec'ly  insolu- 
jle  in  water,  is  easily  separated  from  the  mixture 
>i  liquid,  nitric  acid  and  oxygen,  now  remaining 
in  the  recipient. 

The  nitric  acid  is  next  separated  from  the  wa- 
:er  and  oxygen  by  av  oxyde  capable  of  forming 
m  insoluble  sub-nitrate,  or  by  an  excess  of  pol- 
ish perfectly  free  from  extraneous  bodies,  and 
iristillized  by  frigorific  compcisitions.  The  wa 
er  and  oxygen  is  thus  obtained  pure ;  for  du 
■ing  ;iil  the  compositions  and  reductions,  no  sen- 
lible  quantities  of  the  gas  has  been  disengaged, 
[n  this  state,  the  water  contains  about  120  or  130 
imes  its  volume  of  oxygen  ;  its  density  is  great- 
y  increased ;  and  what  is  remarkable,  its  tension 
s  diminished. 

The  next  process  is  to  concentrate  the  new 
:ompound.  by  separating  it  from  as  great  a  quan 
ity  of  the  aqueous  fluid,  as  possible  ;  this  is  ef- 
ected  by  means  of  the  pnuematic  pump.  The 
asc  containing  the  per-oxygenated  water  is 
)laced  under  the  recipient  of  the  pump,  on  a 
land  in  the  middle  of  a  broad  vessel,  containing 
ery  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  ;  and  the  pump 
s  put  into  motion,  until  the  mercury  of  the 
•prouvette  or  manometer  of  the  pneumatic 
nachine,  is  within  two  or  three  millimitres 
about  1  line)  of  the  level.     To  produce  so  great 


time,  since  its  ixpansive  force  resenildes  that  of 
gun-powder.  The  simple  non-metallic  bodies 
have  no  effect  upon  it  at  the  ordinary  tempera 
ture  ;  but  the  case  is  very  different  with  many  of 
them,  such  as  carbon,  sulphur,  8cc.  al  an  elevat 
ed  temperature;  explosion  ensued, accompanied 

y  the  formation  of  gas,  acid,  carbonic,  sulphur- 

us,  Sec. 
The   action  of  light  and   radiating  caloric,  is 
nugatory  on  this  new  body  ;  and  most  probably 
the  loadstone  is  also  without  influence.   \Vc  must 
tlierefore  conclude,  that  its  reduction  by  metallic 
oxydes,  and  animal  organic  substances,  is  the  ef- 
fect of  electrical  actions,  or  of  some  other  fluid  of  the  temporal  arteries ';'lhe  "animar  often"  be- 
at  present   unknown.     It  is   without    action  onjcomes  quite  furious,  so  that  it  is  dangerous  dur- 
vcgetable  colours,  and  combines  with  no  oxyde  injr  the  paroxvsm  for  any  one  to  approach  him.; 


plniric  acid,  .ind  holding  an  interniediaie  station 
between  the  sulphuieous  and  sulphuric.  He  has 
proposed  to  call  it  by  hydro  sulfuric  ;  but  l^ro- 
lessor  I'henard  has  denoniina'ed  it  sulpliant,  by 
a  new  terr.iin.ilion  in  ant  of  the  generic. il  word, 
agreeably  t,i  the  genius  of  the  chyuiical  nomen- 
cKiture.  I  forgot  how  far  that  great  chymisc  and 
philosopiicr,  Guy  Lussac.  ()anicipatcd  in  the  dis- 
covery of  his  colleague  Mr.   I'henard. 

Extracts  frovi  a  ComlU'iidiouH  D'CCionanj  of  the 
Veterinary  Art. 

(Continued  from  No.  29 — p.  183.) 
Brain.  The  intimate  though  invisible  con- 
nexion between  this  important  organ  and  the 
stomach,  causes  its  functions  to  be  often  disturb- 
ed botii  in  horses  and  otiicr  anihials;  thus  in 
cases  of  indigestion,  the  brain  is  the  part  that  ap- 
pears to  be  principally  affected  ;  it  is  sometimes, 

owevcr,  diseased  independently  of  the  stomacli ; 

nd  tne  affections  to  which  it  is  most  liable  are 
inflammation  and  dropsy.  The  lormer  com- 
plaint is  indicated  by  violent  delirium,  redness  of 
the  membranes  of  the  eye,  and  strong  pulsation 


after  a  little  time,  he  generally  becomes  quiet 
and  sometimes  lies  down  .ppareniiy  in  a  dying, 
state ;  the  delirium  returns,  and  he  becomes 
more  violent  perhaps  than  at  first.  In  this  way 
the  animal  sometimes  continues  one,  two,  or  even 
three  days;  when  suppuration  takes  place  in  the 


to  form  a  salt ;  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  regarded 
as  an  acid,  since  it  is  destitute  of  every  character- 
istic of  an  acid,  except  the  common  acidifying 
principle — the  oxygen.  When  left  long  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  it  loses  a  great  portion  of  its 
oxygen. 

Thusit  is  found  that  the  admirable  experiments  brain,  nature  becomes  exhausted,  and  death  puts 
made  by  baron  Humboldt  and  G.  Lussac,  in  1805, U  period  to  his  suff'ering.  I  have  often  had  oc- 
on  the  affinity  of  water  for  air  and  oxygen  which  casion  to  remark,  that  in  all  cases  of  internal  in- 
they  found  did  not  exceed  ^ith  part  of  its  volume[flammation  copious  and  early  bleeding  is  the 
ol  the  latter,  and  ^^th  of  the  former,  at  the  com-jgrand,  the  essential  remedy.  In  this  case,  howr 
mon  temperature,  and  under  the  ordinary  pres-jcver,  it  is,  if  possible,  more  particularly  necessa- 
sure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  to  be  totally  null  in  ,.y  ;  and  the  most  ready  way  of  obtaining  a 
vacuum,  are  only  true  in  the  simple  contact  of'speedy  and  sufficient  evacuation  is  by  opening 
water  with  air  or  oxygen.  The  presence  of  an|hoth  temporal  arteries,  and  allowing  them  to 
acid  entirely  changes  the  afl'inity.  I  forgot  tobleed  until  the  animal  becomes  perfectly  quiet, 
mention,that  when  the  decomposition  of  the  per-|or  even  faint.  If  this  cannot  be  accomplished, 
.  rarefaction,  of  course,  the  very  best  machinejo.xygenatcd  water  is  taking  place  by  the  influence  both  jugular  veins  should  be  opened,  and  the 
nust  be  used.  The  greater  part  of  the  water  is.of  the  metal  oxyde,  or  organic  substance,  the  ad-'blcedin''  continued  by  tying  a  cord  round  the 
husevaporated,  and  expelled  through  the  valves,  tlition  of  an  acid  suddenly  arrests  the  reduction,  neck  so"  tight  as  to  keep  up  a  constant  flow  of 
ir  absorbed   by  the  powerful  aff"inity  of  the  sul-at;d  gives  stability  to  the  new  compound.    Hcnce'blood  from  both   orifices;  but  the   cord   should 

It  appears,  that  only  those  bodies  that  are  at- never  be  applied  until  the  veins  have  been  open- 
tracted  to  the  negative  pole  of  the  voltaic  bat-|ed.  (See  Bleeding.)  To  prevent  a  recurrence 
tery,  are  capable  of  reducing  this  singular  com-|of  the  disease,  a  dose  of  physic  should  be  given  ; 
P°"""*  'and  it  will  be  necessary  for  sometime  afterwards 

Doubtless  this  discovery  will  excite  the  inlerest'io  feed  him  rather  sparingly,  principally  with 
and  curiosity  of  our  American  chymists  and  phi-  bran  mashes  or  green  food. 

losophers.  I  invite  you  to  communicate  the;  Dro/isy  of  the  Brain  does  not  often  occur  to 
facts  to  the  New  York  Institute,  and  to  your|horses  or  cows,  but  sheep  appear  to  be  more 
learned  friends.  The  narrow  litnits  of  a  let- liable  to  the  disease  than  other  quadrupeds.  The 
ter  preclude  me  from  entering  into  further  symptoms  of  the  disorder  in  horses  are  variable, 
details.  The  facts  here  stated  I  was  myself  a  In  one  case  there  was  a  considerable  degree  of 
witness  to.  Mr.  Thenard  made  all  the  experi-dulness  and  heaviness  about  the  head,  the  pulse 
ments,  in  our  presence  at  the  college  of  Fana,not  much  afTected,  loss  of  appetite:  the  animal 
with  that  ability  and  zeal  for  which  he  is  so  high-appeared  as  if  suffering  much  pain  in  the  head, 
ly  distinguished  among  the  ablest  chymists  of  generally  keeping  it  lower  than  the  manger ; 
the  age.  'these  symptoms  were  followed  by  delirium,  con- 

Mr.  Guy  Lussac  has  lately  discovered  that.vulsions,  and  death.  In  another  case,  where 
the  reduction  of  the  per-oxyde  of  manganese  by, probably  the  water  had  accumulated  verv  K"a- 
the  sulphuric  acid,  does  not  produce  a  sulphale,!dually  in  the  cavities  of  the  brain,  the  horse  ap- 
as  was  hitherto  supposed ;  but  gives  birth  to  ajpeared  to  be  free  from  pain,  except  when  put 
new  acid,  (and  of  course  to  a  new  salt)  inferior  suddenly  into  brisk  motion,  when  he  would  fall 
in  the  quantity  of  its  acidifying  principle  to  suijdown  in  violant  spasms;  the  fit   seldom   lasted 


huric  acid  for  the  aqueous  fluid  ;  the  per-oxy- 
;cnated  water  is  thus  concentrated,  until  it  con 
ains  600  times  its  volume  of  oxygen  gas,  and  its 
pccific  gravity  is  greater  by  one  half  than  that  of 
.•ater.  The  extraordinary  diminuiion  of  the  ten- 
ion  of  the  per-oNygenated  water,  so  opposite  to 
11  other  combinations  of  water  and  gas  ;  the 
alter,  however  great  its  affinity  for  the  water, 
isengaging  itself  immediately  in  vacuum,  or 
•  hen  in  ebullition,  is  not  the  least  remarkable 
•art  of  IhiLi  new  body  ;  its  oxygen  is,  however, 
iiimcdiately  disengaged  by  ebullition.  Proba- 
ly  the  excessive  cold  produced  under  the  reci- 
ient,  facilitates  the  concentration  of  the  new 
oinpound,  by  destroying  its  tension. 
Its  action  upon  the  animal  economy,  is  very 
real ;  the  smallest  drop  instantly  whitens  the 
kin,  raises  a  huge  blister,  and  produces  a  severe 
lomeniary  pain.  In  this  respect  it  somewhat  re 
;mbles  liie  gas  acid  fluoric  ;  but  is  not  so  dread- 
il  and  inevitable  a  poison  as  this  latter  ;  it  seems 
lerely  to  destroy  the  cuticle  of  the  part.    Doubt 
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above  a  few  minutes.  The  horse,  being  of 
scarcely  any  value,  was  destroyed,  and,  upon  ex- 
amining the  brain,  about  six  ounces  of  water 
were  found  in  its  ventricles  or  cavities.  In  the 
treatment  of  this  complaint,  Mr.  Blaine  recom- 
mends diuretics  and  mercury,  with  a  viev/  to  pro- 
cure an  absorption  of  the  accumulated  fluid  ; 
perhaps,  in  an  early  stage  of  the  complaint,  a 
stront!;  mercurial  purgative,  assisted  by  a  blister 
to  the  head,  and  a  rowel  between  the  branches 
of  the  under  jaw,  may  remove  the  disorder;  but 
at  any  later  period,  there  docs  not  appear  to  be 
any  chance  of  a  cure.  Sir  George  Mackenzie 
has  described  two  kinds  of  this  disease,  which 
sometimes  happen  to  sheep  ;  the  first  consist? 
of  an  accumulation  of  water  in  the  ventricles  of 
the  brain,  which  is  considered  to  be  incurable  ; 
the  other,  which  is  most  common  arises  from 
animalculae  called  hydatids.  In  this  case,  the 
water  is  contained  in  cysts  or  bags,  unconnected 
with  the  brain,  on  which,  however,  if  not  pre- 
vented, it  acts  fatally  by  pressure  ;  very  sooi 
after  -water  has  begun  to  collect,  either  in  the 
ventricles  or  cysts,  the  animal  subjected  to  the 
disease  shows  evident  and  decisive  symptoms 
It  frequently  starts,  looks  giddy  and  confused,  as 
if  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  It  retires  from  the  flock, 
and  sometimes  exhibits  a  very  affecting  specta- 
cle of  misery.  Various  methods  of  relieving 
the  pressure  of  the  brain  have  been  proposed, 
and,  when  put  in  practice  by  patient  and  skilful 
hands,  most  of  them  have  succeeded  ;  but  a  me- 
thod has  been  found  of  perforating  the  cyst, 
which  has  succeeded  perfectly  in  numberless  in 
stances  :  this  operation  consists  in  "  thrusting  a 
piece  of  wire  or  a  knitting-needle  up  the  nostrils, 
and  forcing  it  through  the  skull  into  the  brain.'' 
(.4  Treatise  on  S/iee/i,  by  Sir  George  Macken- 
zie.) The  brain  is  subject  to  other  diseases 
which  do  not  appear  upon  dissection,  to  depend 
upon  any  alteration  in  its  structure,  upon  inflam- 
mation, or  upon  an  accumulation  of  water  in  its 
cavities.  See  E/iUeJisij  Giddiness,  and  Ale- 
grim  s. 

Braxy  or  Sickness.  A  complaint  very  com 
mon  upon  sheep,  which,  in  Scotland,  is  termed 
•watery  braxy  j  they  describe  also  a  dry  and  a 
costive  braxy.  The  former  is  said  to  depend 
upon  a  retention  of  urine,  caused  by  feeding  too 
freely  on  succulent  diuretic  food,  and  resting  too 
long  in  'heir  lairs  in  the  morning.  The  disease, 
therefore,  may  be  prevented  by  avoiding  too  free 
a  use  ot  such  food,  and  by  moving  them  from 
their  lairs  on  pens  early  in  the  morning,  in  or- 
der to  encourage  them  to  passs  their  urine.  All 
diuretic  n<edicines  are  of  course  highly  impro- 
per in  this  complaint.  The  costive  braxy  is  said 
to  be  produced  by  eating  hard  dry  food,  drink- 
ing cold  water,  when  the  body  is  overheated,  or 
its  being  plunged  into  water  while  in  that  state; 
or  suddenly  drenched  v.ith  rain  or  chilled  by  a 
shower  of  snow.  In  this  kind  of  braxy,  a  dose  of 
salts,  about  two  or  three  ounces,  glysters,  and 
bleeding  are  the  proper  remedies.  The  dry 
bra^  appears  to  be  an  inflammatory  affection, 
particularly  of  the  bowels,  for  which  bleeding, 
castor-oil,  and   glysters   are  suitable   remedies. 

Breaking-  down.  An  accident  that  often  hap- 
pens during  violent  exertion,  as  in  racing.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Blaine,  it  depends  upon  a  rupture 
of  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  leg.  This  ac- 
cident, I  believe,  occurs  but  seldom,  and  the  in- 


jury thus  named,  is  more  commonly  a  severe 
strain  of  the  sheath  of  the  flexor  tendon  or  back 
sinew.  (.See  Scrcin.)  When  the  ligament  is 
ruptured,  it  may  be  known  by  the  increased 
obliquity  of  the  pastern  ;  the  fetlock  joint,  when 
made  to  sustain  any  weight,  being  bent  nearly  to 
the  ground.  The  animal,  however;  retains  the 
power  of  moving  the  pastern,  which  would  not  be 
the  case,  if  the  tendon  were  ruptured.  A  per- 
fect cure  can  hardly  be  expected  in  this  case, 
though  the  horse  may  be  rendered  serviceable 
for  the  purposes  of  agriculture.  The  ends  of 
the  ruptured  ligament  are  to  be  brought  as  near 
to  each  other  as  can  be,  in  which  situation  they 
are  to  be  kept,  until  a  re  union  has  taken  place. 
There  will  be  some  difFiculiy  in  accomplishing 
this  ;  a  high  heeled  shoe  would  perhaps  contri- 
bute materially  towards  it ;  the  bandage,  which 
must  be  employed  on  the  occasion,  should  be 
kept  constantly  wet,  with  a  solution  of  acetate  of 
lead  in  cold  water.  After  some  time,  when  it 
may  reasonably  be  presumed  that  a  re-union  has 
taken  place,  the  heels  of  the  shoe  should  be  gra- 
dually reduced. 

Broke?!  knees.  After  washing  the  wound 
carefully  with  warm  water,  apply  a  poultice  if 
the  injury  is  considerable,  and  renew  it  morning 
and  evening,  until  the  swelling  and  inflammation 
of  the  knee  have  subsided  ;  stimulating  applica- 
tions will  then  be  proper ;  such  as  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper  (blue  vitrol,)  or  sulphate  of 
zinc  (white  vitiiol.)  When  the  wound  does  not 
appear  to  heal  under  this  treatment,  try  the  fol- 
lowing ointment : 

Ointment  of  yellow  rosin,  four  ounces. 

Oil  of  turpentine,  two  drachms. 

Red   precipitate  finely  powdered,  half  an 
ounce. — Mix. 
Should  the  new   flesh  rise  above  the   surface, 
sprinkle  on  it  some  finely  powdered  burnt  alum. 
In  slight  cases  of  broken  knee,  it  will  be  sufB 
cient  to  wash  the  part  several  times  a  day  with  a 
cold  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  (sugar  of  lead,) 
about  one  ounce  to  a  quart  of  water ;  this  in  two 
or  three  days  will  remove  any  inflammation   or 
swelling  the  blow  may  have  produced  ;  campho- 
rated murcurial  ointment  may  then  be  applied  to 
hasten  the  growth  of  hair  on  the  part. 
(^To  be  continued.'^ 

FOR    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

DOMESTIC  INDUSTRY.— .Vo.    V. 

Baltimore  October  16,  1819 
Mr.  Skinner, — From  Spain,  let  us  now  turn 
to  England,  that  little  spot,  which,  including 
Wales,  contains  thirty-eight  and  a  half  millions 
of  acres  ;  and  of  these  about  eleven  and  a  half 
are  in  a  state  of  cultivation  ;  that  is,  little  more 
than  one-third  the  extent  of  Pennsylvania.  Here 
we  find  a  jiopulation  of  ten  millions,  not  more 
than  four  of  which  are  employed  in  agriculture. 
It  appears,  however,  that  in  the  year  1810,  the 
amount  of  profits  arising  from  farming,  was 
twenty-nine  and  a  half  millions  of  pounds  sterling, 
or  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  millions  of  dollars 
Of  the  remaining  six  millions,  at  least  fivc- 
Isixths  live  by  trade  and  manufactures  ;  and  the 
effects  produced  at  home  and  abroad  by  the  Lit- 
ter, may  be  partly  estimated  from  the  following 
facts. 

In  the  year  1800,  it  appears  from  public  do- 


cuments, that  fifteen  millions  of  pouiids  stt-iling 
wortli  of  cotton  goods  were  manufactured  in 
England,  from  seven  millions  worth  of  cotton 
wool  ;  and  that  the  manufacturing  wages  thereon, 
amounted  to  six  millions  four  himdrcd  thousand 
pounds,  and  employed  four  hundred  and  twenty, 
seven  thousand  persons. 

The  wool  manufactured  the  same  year,  was 
valued  at  six  millions  sterling  ;  and  the  articles 
manufactured  from  it,  at  eighteen  millions.  The 
manufacturing  wages  amounted  to  nine  millions, 
six  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  hardware 
manufactured  the  same  year,  in  Birmingham  and 
Sheffield  alone,  amounted  to  three  millions,  and 
wo  hundred  thousand  pounds;  of  which  one. 
third  came  to  the  United  States.  It  should  be 
observed  that  these  are  the  official  or  custom* 
house  values,  which  is  only  two-thirds  of  the 
market  price.  We  will  only  add,  that  the 
same  year's  amount  of  pottery  was  valued  at 
two  millions  sterling,  and  employed  Irom  thirty- 
five  to  forty  thousand  persons. 

Let  us  now  take  a  view  of  both  sides  of  the 
cotton  trade  between  this  country  and  England. 
In    1810,  the  quantity    of  cotton  imported  into 
England  from  the   United  States,  was  fifty-five 
millions,  one  hundred  and  ninety  four  thousand, 
six    hundred    and    sixteen    pounds.      And    the 
average  price   that  season    was    about    sixteen 
cents  per  pound  ;  consequently  the  amount  was 
about  eight  millions,  eight  hundred  and  fifty-one 
thousand,  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  dollars. 
Now  the  amount  of  cotton  goods  imported  from 
England  the  same  year,  was  six  niillioris,six  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven  thousand,  six  hundred  and 
eight  pounds  sterling,  official  value,  or  ten  mil- 
lions, one  thousand,  four  hundred  and   twelve 
pounds,  ^market  value,  equal  to  forty  four  mil- 
lions, four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  seven  hun- 
dred and  twenty  dollars;  from  which  if  we  de- 
duct the  amount  of  the  raw  material,  there  will  | 
remain  a  balance  of  thirty-five  millions,  five  hun,-, 
dred  and  ninety-nine  thousand,  five  hundred  and 
eighty-two  dollars,  in  favour  of  England.     Such 
is  the  result  of  selling  raw  materials,  and  bring- 
ing the  articles  manufactured  from  them.  Such 
are  the  means   by  which  England  supports  her 
extravagance,  and  makes  every  nation,  that  deals 
with  her,  tributary.      Such  she  has  made  Spain 
and  Portugal ;  and  such    she   will  make   some 
others,  if  they  do  not  look  better  to  their  own  in-  ' 
terest,  than  they    have  done.     Again,  we   have  i 
seen  that  fifteen  millions  worth  of  manufactured  f 
cotton  goods  employed  four  hundred  and  twenty 
seven  thousand  persons  for  a  year;  and  that  in 
one    year   we    have    imported    six  millions,  six 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  thousand,  six  hundred 
and  eight  pounds  sterling,  which  bears  the  same  r 
proportion  to  fifteen  millions,  that  one  hundred  I 
dred  and  eighty-nine  thousand,  seven   hundred  r 
and    seventy-seven   does   to    four    hundred   arid 
twenty-seven  thousand  ;  hence  it   appears,  th; 
our  importations  of  British  cotton  goods  aloni 
give    employment  to  one   hundred   and  eighty- 
nine  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  seventy-sever 
persons  in  England  !  !     And   cost  us,   over  an 
above  all   the  cotton  she   buys  froKi  us,  thirty 
five  millions,  five  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thou- 
sand, five  hundred  aiid  eighty-two  dollars  per  an- 
num.    If  a  like  view  were  taken  of  the  woollen, 
hardware,  earthenware,  and  glass,  we  would  hr 
so  far   from  being  suipiiscd  at  the  scarciiy  o 
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nonev  anious^st  us,  lliat  the  only  wonder  would  ing  a  ton  or  more,  it  will  rcqii 


)C,  liow  any  was  left. 

Let  not  the  American  I-arrr,er  think  tiicse  are 
natters,  with  which  lie  lias  no  concern.  He  is 
s  deeply  interested  in  them,  as  any  other  in  tht 
omniuniiy.  If  the  counliy  he  impoverished, 
le  must  siiflcr  with  the  rest.  Without  capital, 
e  canriot  c;irry  on  his  business  any  more  than 
lie  merchant ;  and  surely  he  cannot  expect  a 
rofitable  foreign  market,  when  wlieat  is  com- 
ig  from  Europe,  and  selling  in  our  ports  at  fifty 
ents  per  bushel. 

Yours,  Uc.  COGITATIVUS 

Oecasioi\a\  TixtTacts. 

Mr.  Skinnek, — As  it  is  of  some  consequence 
>  our  agriculturists  and   to    all  the   labouring 
lasses,  who  employ  wheel  carriages,  that   they 
lould  he  easily  moved  ;  allow  mc  to  present 
:w  observations  on  the  structure  of  the  wheel 

I  common  use,  which  seems  to  be  a  little  in  op- 
Dsitinn  to  easy  motion,  and  rather  unsuspected 

aiding  the  vis  inertiae  of  the  several  machines 
tendtcl  to  be  moved.  It  may  be  a  gratification 
■  the  ill-willed  disposition  of  some,  that  our 
lariot  wheels  drive  heavily  ;  but  even  in  them 
nderncss  for  the  animals  which  drag  them,  as 
ell  as  our  interest  ini  both  the  carriage  and 
e  creatures,  requires  that  we  should  look  a  lit 
3  to  the  matter. 

The  wheels  of  all  the  carriages  I  see,  except 
e  wheel  barrow,  are  made  with  the  spokes  ob- 
[uely  fixed  in  the  hub  to  the  fellow,  or  from 
e  centre  to  the  circumference  uf  the  wheel, 
r  which  means  a  hollow  is  made  from  the  rim 

the  hub,  and  this  is  called  dishing.  The  con 
quence  is  that  the  wheel  being  made  a  section 

a  cone  or  a  sugar  loaf,  never  rolled  directly 
rward,  but  declines  outward  from  both  sides 
id  must  be  dragged  by  force  in  a  straight  line 
;ainst  this  tendency.  Hence  the  labour  of 
awing  the  carriage  is  increased,  the  violence 
me  to  the  wheel  and  body  is  greater ;  consc- 
lently.  a  less  burden  can  be  carried  with  the 
me  force,  and  the  carriage  is  more  shaken  and 
jrn,  than  if  the  wheel  was  made  with  the  spokes 
:ed  straight  or  perpendicular  from  the  hub  to 
e  rim. 
Let  any  one  attempt  to  roll   a  sugar  loaf,  he 

II  immediately  see  that  instead  of  going  for- 
nd,  if  left  to  itself,  it  will  revolve  in  a  circle  ; 
d  if  he  has  a  mind  to  make  it  go  straight  for- 
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no  an  additiona 
inrse.  liul  other  inconveniences  follow ;  the 
roads  arc  moic  broken,  the  carriage  shaken,  Sec 
Indred,  I  sometimes  think  the  great  disliing  of 
lie  wheels  may  be  known  at  a  distance  by  the 
noise  and  dust  that  is  raised. 

This  mode  of  forming  the  wheel,  like  every 
itlier  received  praclice,  has  its  advocates.  The 
wheelwrights  say  the  wheel  is  stronger,  that  it 
casts  the  dirt  better  off  the  body  ;  and  that  they 
make  the  surface  upon  which  the  wheel  rolls,  so 
flat  and  level  that  it  does  not  take  the  motion 
sideways.  But  they  are  not  aware  that  the 
making  of  the  top  line  flat  will  never  correct  the 
effect  of  the  figure  of  the  wheel.  Let  then  the 
matter  be  tried,  and  as  far  I  am  informed  by  an 
experiment  recorded  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
board  of  agriculture  of  England,  and  a  small 
trial  at  home,  the  difference  between  wheelS; 
constructed  upon  the  principles  here  mentioned, 
will  immediately  appear,  though  its  plainness 
may  not  convince  the  farmer  or' mechanic,  as  I 
have  found  by  experience.  J.  M. 

Baltimore,  Oct.  1 6,  1819. 
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THE   CULTIVATION    OF  ONIONS 
PRACTISED  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

jYew  London,  Ct   Oct.  23,  I8l9. 
Mr.  Skinner, — lobserved  in  your  valuable  Ame- 
rican Farmer  of  the  15th  iiist.,  a  request  from  a  cor 
respondent,  that  you  would  ••  publish  an  account  of 
the  method  of  cultivating  the  onif.n  in  New  England 
Believing  that    your  cnrrespdndent  would  n.t  have 
made  this  request  without  thhikins  the  information 
required  would  be  beneficial  to  himself  and  his  ftl- 
lov/-citizens,  I  send  you  the  following  account  of  the 
manner  of  cultivating  this  valuable  root  in  Wethers 
field,  in  this  state.  The  onions  of  Wethersfield,  have 
been  considered,  and  I  believe  justly  too,  superior  to 
any  others  raised  in  New  England.  '  The  soil  of  We- 
thersfield is  a  rich  damp  mould.    Almost  every  fa 
mily  has  a  garden  contaiiiin:<  from  a  rood  to  two  or 
three  acres;  and  sometimes  six  or  ei^ht   The  longer 
gardens  have  been  planted  with  onions,  thi-   better 
they  are  considn-ed  ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  new  gar- 
den, however  rich  the  land  may  be,  will  hardly  ever 
produce  half  a  crop. 
Early  in  the  spring  the  ground  is  heavily  manured 
dry  gardens,  with  ox  manure ;  and  those  on  low 
lands,  with  that  of  horses,  the  manure  well  rotted 
Soon  after  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  the  gardens 
are  ploughed,  [a  spade  is  never  used]  the  land  is 
then  thoroughly  harrowed;  after  which  the  beds  are 
laid  out   [by  a  plough  drawn  by  a  horse  generally] 
about  four  and  a  half  feet  in  width.     These  beds  are 
intersected  with  allies  across  the  garden,  as  often jexceirent "cider, 
as  suits  the  taste  or  convenience  of  the  owner 


I  am  apprehensive  that  this  sketch  will  contain 
ittle,  It  any,  new  information;  nevertheless,  this  is 
the  method  of  cultivating  the  onion  in  New  Eng- 
land. ° 

The  profits  of  raising  onions  in  good  seasons  are 
considerable  An  acre  of  ground  well  cultivated  1 
presume,  will  produce  four  thousand  bunches ;  you 
can  calculate  what  they  would  be  worth  *  I  re- 
marked before,  that  most  of  the  labour  in  raisine 
onions  IS  performed  by  women.  It  is  even  so,  and 
there  are  but  few  ladies  in  Wethersfield  that  think 
tlie  employment  beneath  them.  Nor  does  the  em- 
ployment at  all  tend  to  debase  or  darken  the  mind. 
1  will  leave  it  to  any  good  judge,  whether  the  ladies 
nt  that  town  are  not  as  easy  in  their  manners,  as  in- 
teresting in  their  conversation,  and  as  elegant  in  their 
appearance  as  those  of  any  other  place. 

You  see,  Mr.  Skinner,  that  I  am  an  advocate  for 
industry  ;  not  that  industry  which  induces  a  lady  to 
spend  SIX  months  in  working  a  ruffle,  but  that  which 
adds  something  to  the  common  stock  of  human  bles- 
sings. 

Wishing  you  success  in  your  present  arduous  un- 
dertaking, that  of  disseminating  knowledge  on  the 
noble  science  of  agriculture,  I  subscribe  myself,  res- 
pectfully, •^ 

Your  obedient  servant, 
SIMEON  FRANCIS. 

*  Four  hundred  dollars  in  this  market.— £rfiV. 


ENGLISH  ACJRICULTURE. 

Mr.  Skinner  Looking  r.ver  a  file  of  English  News 
Papers  the  other  day,  I  met  with  the  following  in 
the  Norwich,  Y;Hrmouth,  and  Lvnn  Courier  of  May 
1st.  last,  which  I  trmscribe  for  the  information  and 
•xample  of  such  as  look  up  with  reverence,  and  give 
the  preference,  as  they  ought  undoubtedly,  to  every 
thing  from  the  mother  country.  The  new  system  of 
manunns  ground,  originated,  no  doubt,  in  the  abun- 
dant cropi  produced  on  the  fields  of  Waterloo,  since 
the  battle.  I  should  be  glad  if  some  one  of  your  nu- 
merous correspondents  would  inf.  rm  us  of  the  origin 
of  the  ingenious  mode  of  increasing  the  produce  of 
apP't's-  IGNORAMUS. 

A  correspondent  from  Grimsby,  referring  to  the 
arrival  of  several  vessels  at  that  port  from  the  Con- 
ti^nent  with  bones,  observes,  that  the  eagerness  of 
English  agriculturists  to  obtain  this  manure,  and  the 
cupidity  of  forei.t;ners  in  supplying  it,  is  such  as  to  in- 
duce the  latter  actually  to  rob  the  sepulchres  of  their 
forefathers.  Bones  of  all  descriptions  are  imported; 
pieces  of  half  decayed  cofliin  tire  are  found  among 
theni  ;  and  those  skilled  in  anatomy  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  pronouncing  many  of  the  bones  to  have  be- 
longed to  human  beings ! 


lul,  he  must  add  a  force  proportioned  to  the 
sight  to  drag  it  forward.  It  will  be  the  same 
th  every  section  of  the  sugar  loaf  from  end  to 
d  ;  each  round  cut  off  will  still  attempt  when 
Dved  to  form  a  circle.  If  tlie  circumference 
a  dished  wheel  was  extended  in  parallel  lines 
reeably  to  its  inclination,  it  would  end  in  a 
int,  and  make  a  cone,  the  shape  of  the  loaf  of 
gar.  Take  then  a  carriage  wheel  formed  as 
:y  are  at  present,  and  roll  it  from  the  hand  up 
a  level  surface,  it  will  be  presently  seen  that 
runs  to  one  side,  and  if  there  is  room  and  suffi 
:nt  impulse  giver.,  it  will  run  fairly  round, 
hen  two  wheels  are  fastened  at  the  ends  of  an 
le,  they  incline  different  ways,  and  a  constant 
uggle  is  maintained  to  draw  them  forward, 
lich  when  the  weight  is  considerable  can  only 


SINGULAR  CUSTOM. 
The  southern  part  of  Devon  is  remarkable  for  its 
I .  ■'^s"'^"^  cider.    For  the  purpose  of  ensuring  a  good 

,,    „      .,  ,        ■^,  ,  , -,  -■  ■     ^  "^  fruit  harvest,  the  following  custom  is  almost  univer- 

fofm-a  'i'^,.ri^::l^i^  f/±l="£'.'?^°A^".°y=^'k"y  "^J'^^.P  -  ^^at  part  of  the  country.  On  the  eve 


marking  rake  is  then  made  use  of,  for  of  the  Epiphanv.  the  farmer  attendedby  his  work- 
marking  the  proper  distances  of  the  rows,  and  fi.r  men.  with  i  large  jug  of  cider,  repair  tofhe  orchard 
mak.og  an  opening  to  receive  the  seed.  This  rake  and  encircling  one  of  the  bek  bearing  trees?  they 
is  hke  a  common  rake,  w.lh  the  exception,  that  it  drink  the  fallowing  toast  three  several  times --^ 


only  has  four  teeth  about  eight  inches  distant  from 
each  other.  The  rows  are  always  made  across  the 
beds.  After  the  marking  is  perfirmed,  a  woman  foi- 
low.^  [for  almost  every  thing  in  raising  onions,  is  done 
by  the  women]  and  sows  the  seed,  by  taking  a  pinch 
of  the  same  from  a  dish  she  carries  with  her,  and 
distributing  it  properly  through  the  trench  made  by 
the  rake,  she  then  covers  it.  About  three  weeks 
aftri-  sowing,  the  onions  must  be  wed  ;  this  is  done 
after  hoeing  b?tween  the  rows  ;  the  weeders  then 
carefuUv  take  the  weeds  from  among  the  onions,  and 
bring-  fresh  dirt  to  them.  The  onions  must  be  wed 
four  or  live  times  in  th'S  mannerdiirim:  the  summ  r 

When  they  are  sufficiently  ripe  for  gathering their 

tops  being  rlrv  and  fallen,  th-y  are  pulled  and  stripped 
[tops  cut  ofT]  and  carried  out  of  the  way  of  the  rains. 


done  by  a  great  power.     In  a  waeon  carry  .S    "^    cut  on  j  anri  carried  out  ol  the  way  of  the  ra 
}  a  giuai  iju»i,i.     Ill  a  wagon  cairy  they  are  then  brushed  and  are  ready  for  market 


Here's  to  thee,  old  apple  tree  ; 
Whence  thou  may'st  bud,  and  whence  thou  may'st 

blow! 
And  whence  thou  may'st  hear  apples  enow! 
Hats  full  !  cans  full'  bushel,  bushel,  sacks  full! 
.'Knd  my  pockets  full  too!  Huzza!  huzza! 
Some  are  so  superstitious  as  to  believe,  that  if  they 
neglect  this  aiice'  t  custom,  be  the  weather  what  it 
may.  the  trees  will  bear  no  apples  that  year. 


i^]sm  WAi^iM)^ 


BALTIMORE,  FRIDAY.    OOTOBFR  29.    1819. 

.ihini — every  farmer  should  occasionally  spread  on 

s- manure  heap  and  farm  pen,  through  the  winter, 

'a  bushel  or  two  of  plaster— we  are  assured  that  fer- 
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x,u-..uiii..n  quicblN  tvisuts,  and  putret;iction  is  so  la 
pidlv  I).-  mim.d,  ihat  the  manure  is  in  much  bettei 
oidtrfcruse  m  the  spring— so  say^  expcnmce. 

To  numerous  applic^uT^for  Chile  wheat,  that 
we  sliould  have  bttn  happy  to  gratify,  we  must  an- 
swir  that  we  have  ncni-  ft.vvever,  it  is  now  wel 
distributed  and  in  In  a  fair  way  for  c  xperiment— an  ■ 
ther  y.ar  will  test  its  qualities,  and  enable  all  whf 
mav  desire  it   to  cultivate  it- 

,'j  W<-  resptctiiilly  request  those  who  have  ge 
ncrously  taken  an  interest  in  the  success  ot  this  ija- 
per,  to  use  their  influence  to  add  to  -ur  list  ot  sub 
scribe  rs— if  each  subscriber  we  have  now  would  onlv 
ad(!  one  n;ime  more,  we  could  promise  tlieni  an  tn- 
gravir;;  in  frvery  mimlicr  of  some  usiful  machine  oi 
apricnitural  implement  of  domestic  iiivcntion,  or  taken 

frotii  foreign  pubticatious.  This  wouM  greatly  en- 
hance the  c  xpuise  of  the  work,  but  it  would  also  ^  ery 
much  eoh.mce  its  value,  and  the  Editor  is  very  anx- 
ious to  accomplish  it  if  possible. 

fVestmi  Canal  —A  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  North- 
ern Wliiif,  dated  at  Rome  on  the  2rtb  ult.  mentions 
that  the  water  is  now  in  the  canal  for  the  distance 
of  nine  miles,  cummtncing  about  four  miles  below 
that  village  ;  anil  that  the  commissioners  and  cngi 
iieers  have  passed  in  boats  drawn  by  horses,  upoi 
the  canal,  upwards  tit  eis;ht  miles.  The  writer  adds 
that  •  before  the  close  .if  the  seaso!.,  salt  will  un- 
doubtedly be  carried  from  Salinato  Utica  by  means 
of  the  canal.'' 


AMERICAN  FAIIMER. 


VOL.  I. 


POOR  RICHARD'S  ALMANAC 

TVie  Ti-ni/  10  -wealthy  as  cleatlj/  sho-zm  in  thu  Preface  of  ait 
ol.l  Pfimsylvania  Mmanac,  intitted.  Poor  Picliard  im- 
proved.* 
CouKTF.ous  Reader, 

1  have  heard,  that  nothing  gives  an  author  so  great 
pleasure,  as  to  find  his  works  respectfully  quoted  by 
others.  Judge,  then,  how  much  I  must  have  been 
gratified  by  an  incident  I  am  going  to  relate  to  you. 
I  St.  ppecl  my  horse  lat-  ly,  where  a  great  number  of 
people  were  collected  at  an  auction  of  merchant's 
goods  Tlie  hour  of  sale  not  being  come,  they  were 
conversing  on  the  badness  of  the  times  ;  and  one  ef 
the  coii;pany  called  to  a  plain  clean  old  man,  with 
white  Idcks.  '  Pray  Father  Abraham,  what  think  you 
of  the  tim.  s?  Will  not  these  heavy  taxes  quite  rum 
the 
Wl' 

stooi_  -.  .        .        , 

I  will  give  it  to  you  in  short, "  for  a  word  to  the  wist 
is  enous^h."  as  jioor  Richard  says.'  They  joined  in 
desiring;  nim  to  speak  his  mind,  and  gathering  round 
him.  he  proceeded  as  follows  : 

'  Fri  nds,'  says  iie, '  the  taxes  are  indeed,  very  hea 
vy,  and,  if  those  laid  on  by  the  government  were  the 
only  ones  we  had  to  pay,  we  might  mere  easily  dis- 
charge th  m  ;  but  we  have  many  others,  and  mtich 
more' grievous  to  some  of  us.  We  are  taxed  twice 
as  much  by  our  idleness,  three  times  as  much  by  our 
pride,  and  four  times  as  much  by  our  folly  ;  and  from 
these  tax -s  the  commissioners  cannot  ease  or  deliver 
us,  by  allowing  an  abatement  However  let  us  heark- 
en to  good  acivice,  and  something  may  be  done  for 
us ;  "  God  helps  those  who  helps  themselves,"  as  poor 
Richard  s.ivs. 

'  1.  It  wt'iuld  be  thought  a  hard  government  that 
should  tax  its  people  one  tenth  part  of  their  time,  to 
be  employed  in  its  service ;  but  idleness  taxes  many 


the  tim.  s?  Will  not  these  heavy  taxes  quite  rum 
e  countiy?  How  shall  weeverbe  r.bleto  pay  them? 
'hat  would  y  ou  advise  us  to  do:' — Father  Abraham 
)od  up.  and  replied, '  If  you  would  have  my  advice, 


of  us  much  more;  sloth,  by  bringing  on  diseases,  ab- 
s'lutely  shortens  life  "  Sleth,  hke  rust  censumes 
t  ister  tlum  labour  wears,  while  the  used  key  is  al 
ways  bright,"  as  poor  Ricliard  says.  "  But  dnst  thou 
love  life,  then  do  lint  squand.  r  lime,  f  r  that  is  the 
stuff'  life  is  made  of"  as  poor  Richard  says.  How 
much  more  than  is  necessary  d  i  we  spend  in  s  ■  ep ' 
forgetting,  that  "  the  sleeping  fox  catches  no  poultry, 
anil  that  there  will  be  sleeping  enough  in  the  grave," 
as  poor  Richard  says 

-  If  time  be  of  ali  things  the  most  precious  wasting 
in;e  must  be,"  as  poor  Richard  says,  "the  greatest 
prodigality  ;"    ince.  as  he  elsewliere  tells  us,  "lost 
time  is  never  found  again  ;  and  what  we  i  all  time 
■nojigh  always  proves  little  enough  :"  let  us  then  up 
md  be  doing,  and  doing  to  the  purpose  ;   so  by  diii 
eice  shall  we  do  more  with  less  perplexity.  "  Sloth 
makes  all  things  difficult,  but  industry  all  easy  ;   am 
he  that  ristth  Tate   must  trot  all  day,  and  shall  scarce 
■  vertake  his  business  at  night;  while  lazioess  travels 
su  slowly,  that  poverty  soon  nvertak  s  him.     Driv. 
thy  business,  let  not  that  drive  thee;  and   early  to 
bed  and  early  to  rise,  makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy, 
and  wise,"  as  poor  Richard  says. 

'So  what  signiiits  wishing  and  hoping  for  better 
times?  We  may  make  these  times  better,  if  we  be- 
stir ouiNi  Ives.  "  Industry  need  not  wish,  and  he  that 
ivps  upon  hope  will  die  fasting.  There  are  n..  gains 
without  pains  ;  then  help  hands,  for  I  have  no  lands," 
■y    if  1  have   they  are  smartly  taxed.     "  He  that 
;  ith  a  tra.;e,  hath  an  estate;  and  he  that  hath  a  c-al 
!ing  hath   an  office  of  profit  and  henour,"  as   poor 
Ricliard  says;  but  then  trade  nmst  be  werked  at 
and  the  calling  well  followed,  or  neither  the  estate 
n-r  the  office  will  enable  us  to  pay  our  taxes.     If  we 
ii-e  industrious,  we  shall  never  starve  ;  f.r,  "  at  the 
w.Tking  man's  house,  hunger  looks  in  but  dares  not 
nter."'  Nor  will  the  baiiflfor  the  constable  enter 
for  indu.strv   pays   debts,  while  despair  increasetl 
th(  m  "    What  though  you  h.vve  found  no  treasure 
nor  has  any  rich  relation  left  you  a  legacy,  "dilig-nce 
is  the  mother  of  good  luck,  and  God  gives  all  things 
to  industry   Then  plough  deep,  while  sluggards  sie.  p, 
and  you  shall  have  corn  to  sell  and  to  keep."  Work 
while  it  is  called  to-d,ay,  for  you  know  not  how  inuch 
you  may  be  hindered  to-morrow.     "  One  to  day  ii 
orth  two  tomorrows"  as  poor  Richard  says;  and 
farther,  "  never  leave  that  till  to  morrow,  which  you 
can  do  to-day-"     If  you  were  a  servant,  would  you 
not  be  ashamed  that  a  good  master  should  catch  you 
.die?  Are  you  then  your  own  master?    Be  ashamed 
to  catch  yourself  idle,  when  there  is  so  much  to  be 
donef.ir  yeurself,  your  family,  your  country  and  your 
king.    Handle  your  tools  without  mittens  ;  remember, 
that,  '•  the    cat  in  gloves  ca'ches  no  mice,"  as  poor 
Richard  savs.     It  is  true,  there  is  much  to  be  done 
and  perhaps  you  are  weak  handed ;  but  stick  to  it 
steadily,  and  you  will  see  great  efl'ects,  f.r  "  constant 
ilropi)ing  wears  away  stones ;  and  by  diligence  and 
patience  th^  mouse  ate  in  two  the  cable ;  and  little 
trokes  fell  great  oaks." 

'  But  what  madness  must  it  be  to  run  in  debt  for 
these  superfluities!  We  are  offered  by  the  terms  of 
this  sale  six  months  credit ;  and  that  jierhapshas  in 
duced  some  of  us  toattend  it  because  we  cannot  spare 
the  ready  money,  and  hope  now  to  be  fine  without 
it.  But  ah  I  think  what  you  do  when  you  run  in  debt; 
you  give  to  another  power  over  your  liberty.  If  you 
canni  t  pay  at  the  time,  you  will  be  ashamed  to  see 
your  creditor,  you  will  be  in  fear  when  you  speak  to 
him,  when  you  will  make  poor  pitiful  sneaking  ex 


*  Dr.  Franklin  for  many  years  published  the  Penn- 
sylvania Almanac,  called  Poor  Kichard  \_Saunders,'] 
and  furnished  it  with  various  sentences  and  proverbs, 
which  had  principal  relation  to  the  topics  of  "  indus- 
try, attention  to  one's  own  business,  and  frugality  " 
The  whola  or  chief  of  these  sentences  and  proverbs 
he  at  last  collected  and  digested  in  the  above  general 
preface,  which  were  read  with  much  avidity  and 
nrniit ;  and  perhaps  tended  more  to  the  formation  of| 


Richard' says  ;  and  airain  to  the  same  purpose,  "  ly 
ing  rides  upon  the  debt's  back  i  whereas  a  freeborn 
Englishman  ought  not  to  be  ashamed  nor  afraid  to 
see  or  speak  to  any  man  living.  But  poverty  often 
deprives  a  man  of  all  spirit  and  virtue.  "  It  is  hard  tor 
an  empty  bag  to  stand  upright.  What  would  you  think 
of  that  prince,  or  of  that  government,  whoshoidd  issue 


Wiiu  d  you  n.  t  say,  that  you  were  tree,  have  a  right, 
to  dress  as  you  please,  and  that  such  an  edict  would  i 
be  a  breach  tif  your  pri vile  gi  s,  and  such  a  government  9 
tyrannical?  And   yet   you  are  about  to  put  yourself 
under  the   tyranny,   when  yen  run  in  debt  f'.r  such 
dress!  your  creditor  has  authority,  at   his  pleasure, 
to  deprive  you   of  your  liberty,  by  confining   you  in 
goal  for  life,  c  r  by  selling  you  for  a  servant,    if  you' 
h'  uld  not  be  able  to  p;iy  him.     When  yi.u  have  got 
our  bargain  you  may,   perhaps,  think  "little  of  pay. 
ment ;  but  as  poor  Richard  says,    •'  creditors  have 
letter  memories  than  debtors;  creditors  are  asuper- 
ititinus  sect,  great  ..bservers  of  set  days  and  times" 
The  day  conus  r.und  b."f<,'re  you  are  aware,  and  the 
demand  is  made  befo:  e  you  are  prepared  to  satisfy 
it;    or,  ify.ubear   your  debt   in  mind,  the   term, 
whichat  fit  St  S'  '  med  so  long,  wil  a.-,  it  lessons,  ap- 
pear extrenu  ly  short ;  time  will  seem  to  iiave  added 
wings  to  his  heels  as  well  as  to  his  shoulders  "Those 
have  a   short  lent,  who  owe   mtiney  to  be  paid  at 
Easter."  At  present,  perhaps   you  may  think  y.  ur- 
selves  in  thriving  circunristances,  and  that  you  cani 
bear  a  little  extravagance  v/ith.ut  injury  ;  but 

"  For  age  and  want  save  while  you  may. 
No  morning  sun  lasts  a  whole  day." 
Gain   may  be  t'  mperary  and  uncertain,    but  ever, 
while  y.iH   live,    expense  is  ceriain  and  constant; 
and,  "it  is  easier  to  bnild  two  chinmeys  than  to  keep 
one  in  fuel,"  as  poor  lUcliard  says  :  so,  "  rather,  go 
to  bed  supperless  than  rise  in  debt " 
"Get  what  you  can,  and  what  y.^uget  hold, 
'Tisthe  stone  that  will  turn  all  your  lead  into  gold." 
And  when  you  have  got  the  philosopht  r's  stone,  sure 
u  will  no  Linger  complain  of  bad  times,  or  the  dif- 
ficulty .fpaying  taxes. 

IV.  This  doctrine,  my  friends,  is  reason  and  wis- 
dom ;  but,  after  all,  do  not  depend  too  mud.  upon 
your  own  industry,  and  frugality,  and  prudence, 
thtiUgh  excellent  things:  for  they  may  be  blasted, 
without  the  blessing  of  heaven;  and  therefore  ask 
that  blessing  humbly,  and  be  not  uncharitable  to  those 
that  at  present  seem  to  want  it.  but  comfort  and  help 
them.  Remember  Job  suffered  and  was  afterwards 
prosperous. 

And  now,  to  conclude,  "  experience  keeps  a  dear 
school,  but  fools  will  learn  in  no  other,"  as  poor 
Richard  says,  and  scarce  in  that;  fnj-  it  is  true  "we 
may  give  advice,  but  we  cannot  give  conduct: 
however,  remember  this,  "  they  that  will  not  be 
counselled  cannot  be  helped  ;"  and  farther,  that  "if 
you  will  not  hear  reason,  she  will  surely  rap  your 
knuckles,"  as  poor  Kichard  says.' 

Thus  the  old  gentleman  ended  his  harangue.  The 
people  heard  it,  and  approved  the  doctrine  ;  and  im- 
mediately practised  the  contrary.  Just  as  if  it  had 
been  a  common  sermon,  for  the  auction  opened  and 
they  began  to  buy  extravagantly.  I  found  the  good 
man  had  thoroughly  studied  my  almanats.  and  di- 
gested all  I  had  dropt  on  those  topics  during  the 
course  of  twenty-five  years.  The  frequent  mention 
lie  made  of  me  must  have  tired  any  one  else  ;  but 
my  vanity  was  wonderfully  delighted  with  it  though 
I  was  conscious,  that  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  wisdom 
was  my  own,  which  he  ascribed  to  me,  but  rather 
the  gleanings  that  I  had  made  of  the  sense  of  all  ages 
and  nations  However,  I  resolved  to  be  the  better 
for  the  echo  of  it ;  and,  though  I  had  at  first  deter- 
mined to  buy  stufTfor  a  new  coat,  I  went  away,  re- 
solved to  wear  my  old  one  a  little  longer.  Reader, 
f  thou  wilt  do  the  same,  thy  profit  will  be  as  great 
as  mine.  I  am,  as  ever. 

Thine  to  serve  thee, 

RICHARD  SAUNDERS. 


nktional  character  in   America,  tlian  any  otherUn  edict  forbidding  you  to  dress  like  a  gentleman  or 

gentlewoman,  on  pain  of  imprisonment  or  servitudt.l 
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Pharsalia,  2 1  st  Sept.  1819. 

S.  Skinner,  listt. 

Dear  Sir, — It  gave  mc  great  ple;\'-ure  in 
observe  in  the  15th  number  ol  the  "  Ameri- 
can Farmei,''  some  notice  ot  a  subject  which 
has  deeply  interested  my  wishes,  and  occu- 
pied a  great  deal  of  my  labour  for  the  Lisi 
four  years  ; — I  allude  to  the  important  oper- 
ations ol  marsh  embankment.  Seven  years 
ago,  I  relinquished  the  laborious  duties  of  a 
harassing  profession,  which  I  pursued  on  th- 
Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia,  and  purchased  on 
the  Atlantic  side  of  our  peninsula,  an  exten- 
sive farm,  which  abounded  in  marsh  esteem- 
ed of  a  good  quality  for  spring  grazing.  Al- 
though I  had  always  felt  a  particular  predi- 
lection for  the  independent  occupations  of 
husbandry,  which  was  not  repressed  even  by 
the  daily  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  labo- 
rious drudgery  with  which  it  is  pursued  up- 
on the  rugged  soil  of  the  interior  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, my  native  state,  I  bestowed  but  little 
attention  to  the  practicability  of  reclaiming 
our  low  grounds  until  within  the  last  five 
years.  My  first  essay  was  then  attempted, 
rather  from  motives  of  health  and  comfort, 
than  from  any  expectation  of  improving  the 
quality,  or  increasing  the  quantity  of  my 
grass  lands. 

Two  small  pieces  of  low,  detached  inarsh, 
nearly  surrounded  by  high  ground,  contain 
ing  perhaps,  five  acres,  both  of  which  were 
mud  flats,  entirely  naked  of  grass,  unless  dur- 
ing an  occasional  very  dry  summer,  and  ly- 
ing near  the  site  of  the  dwelling-house, 
presented  offensive  objects  to  the  eye,  evi 
dently  contaminated  the  atmosphere  by  the 
miasmata  that  were  exhaled  from  their  sur 
face,  and,  what  was  almost  equally  distress 
ing,  afforded  a  nidus  for  the  generation  of 
myriads  of  pestilent  musquitots  every  sum 
mer.  To  drain  and  embank  the^se  pieces  of 
marsh  became  early  an  object  of  considera- 
ble interest.  After  imperfectly  completing 
tliis  rude  attempt,  for  I  was  ignorant  of  the 
most  eligible  process  of  effectually  accom- 
plishing it,  I  was  surprised  and  delighted  to 
observe  that  a  fine  growth  of  grass  had  cloth- 
ed the  whole  surface  with  a  beautiful  ver- 
dure, before  the  close  of  the  season  in  which 
the  work  was  finished.  As  the  soil  was 
purely  alluvial,  I  entertained  no  doubt  of  its 
great  fertility  ;  but  I  was  astonished  to  see  it 
so  joon  covered  with  a  grass  which  grew 
only  on  rich,    and  low  grounds.     The  innu- 


ucrauic  sniull  spriugb    winch  emputa   incm 
s>  Ives    into  them  from   the    adjoining  high 
grounds,   had    preserved   them   in  nearly    a 
fresii  state. 

From  this  limited  success,  my  attention 
was  attracted  to  more  extensive  enterprise, 
and  during  the  two  succeeding  summers  1 
mbanked  about  120  acres  of  marsh.  Hav- 
ng  no  experienced  labourer  at  command,  and 
absurdly  depending  upon  the  weight  of  the 
ncumbent  mud,  to  compress  my  mounds  in 
to  a  compact  body  which  would  be  impervi 
ou^  to  water,  I  constructed  my  banks  in  a 
careless  and  rough  manner ;  pressing  tht 
work  with  too  much  ardour,  and  anxii^us  on- 
ly to  heap  the  mass  to  a  sufficient  elevation  to 
oppose  our  high  tides.  The  consequence 
was,  what  an\  man  of  common  sense  ought 
to  have  anticipated,  the  dikes  proved  so  leaky 
as  to  admit  salt  water  enough  to  cover  the 
surface  of  my  low  marsh  during  high  tides, 
and  became  sources  of  perpetual  embarrass- 
ment and  expense.  Finding  them  ineffectu- 
al, (  resolved  to  make  a  more  patient  and  ju- 
dicious effort ;  and  in  June  last  I  commenc- 
ed another  bank,  including  all  the  marsh  be- 
fore embanked,  and  finished  upwards  of  2000 
yards  by  the  last  of  August,  which  complete 
ly  answers  my  highest  expectations.  To-day 
I  had  a  fine  opportunity  of  testing  the  tight- 
ness of  my  banks  ; — the  salt  water  rose  up 
wards  of  two  feet  upon  their  outside,  and 
scarcely  a  gallon  passed  through  them. 

I  trouble  you  with  this  familiar  narrative 
of  my  experiments,  that  you  may  better  com 
prehend  my  intention,  in  requesting  your  par- 
ticular notice  of  the  subjects  of  inquiry 
which  I  shall  take  tlie  liberty  of  proposing 
below.  The  enterprise  of  our  shore  is  njucl 
excited  at  this  moment,  upon  agricultural 
improvement  generally  ;  and  many  of  oui 
best  farmers,  upon  both  sides  of  the  peninsu- 
la, feel  themselves  forcibly  attracted  to  the 
reclamation  of  their  marshes.  In  this  state 
of  the  public  feeling,  it  is  important  that 
sound  and  useful  information  should  be  ex- 
tensively diffused,  and  the  subject  minutely 
explained,  in  order  to  prevent  that  discour- 
agement and  dangerous  langour,  which 
would  be  occasioned  by  a  fcAv  unskilful  and 
abortive  attempts.  If  I  may  be  permitted  t 
form  a  judgment  of  the  laudable  interest  you 
feel  in  the  progressive  improvement  of  our 
country,  in  the  arts  of  correct  husbandr} . 
from  the  honourable  testimony  of  your  lati 
labours,  now  Ijefore  me  ;  I  am  sure  you  will, 
cheerfully  devote  a  portion  of  your  time  ant' 
talents  repeatedly  to  solicit  the   communica- 


tions Ol  aclaucii  j  luio,  ai  u  iiiloi  ii.unuii  imin 
those  who  are  experienced  in  the  operations 
of  embanking  marsh  lands. 

Delaware  and  Pennsylvania,  on  their  At- 
antic  sides,  contain  intelligent  men  upon  this 
subject,  whose  remarks  would  enrith  iht  co- 
umns  of  your  use4ui  paptr,  and  conler  an  es- 
sential obligation  upon  many  ol  their  coun- 
trymen. It  is  a  subject  of  great  astonish- 
ment to  me,  that  so  distinguished  an  agricul- 
urist  as  Judge  Peters,  should  have  neglect- 
d  this  important  source  oi  a  tarmer's  wealth  : 
-specially  as  his  superior  talents,  and  the  en- 
chanting style  of  his  writings,  are  so  well  cal- 
culated to  render  every  thing  he  obligingly 
communicates  to  the  public  particularly  in- 
teresting. The  scarcity  of  winter  forage  is 
no  where  so  terribly  felt,  and  so  loudly  com- 
plained of,  as  in  the  maritime  parts  of  your 
state,  and  those  south  of  Maryland  ;  and  yet 
few  situations  are  capable  of  being  more 
abundantly  supplied  with  this  valuable  arti- 
cle,  were  common  exertions  made  to  obtain 
it. 

The  deplorable  consequences  of  this  evil 
are  continually  presenting  themselves  in  the 
scanty  crops  of  their  impoverished  farms,  and 
in  the  mortifying  spectacle  of  poor  and  mi- 
serable cattle,  and  even  horses, — which  dis- 
graces our  farm-yards,  our  fields,  and  our  hu- 
manity, during  every  successive  spiing;  and 
yet  with  mysterious  infatuation,  we  fold  our 
arms  in  sluggish  inactivity,  and  permit  the 
next  recurrence  of  that  genial  season,  to  bring 
with  it  the  same  wants,  and  the  same  dis- 
tresses. The  present,  if  I  am  not  deceived  is 
a  propitious  period  to  spread  widely  among 
us  a  remedy,  and  an  effectual  one  too,  for 
these  grievances.  The  adoption  of  some 
measures  that  would  increase  our  meadow 
grounds,  forms  the  greatest  desideratum  in 
our  system  of  farming.  Without  long  for- 
age in  greater  abundance,  as  well  as  a  better 
supply  of  exclusive  summer  pasture,  we  will 
in  vain  look  for  any  material  resuscitation  of 
our  worn-out  lands.  I  am  not  attempting  to 
dd  any  excitement  to  your  ardour  upon  this 
suliject;  I  do  not  think  you  require  it :  the 
description, )ou  know  sir,  is  but  too  faithful, 
and  the  occasion  hut  too  common  also,  not  to 
have  repeatedly  moved  your  observation  and 
vour  regret. 

22d.  Sept.  I  had  progressed  thus  far  yes- 
terday, in  the  recess  from  field  exercise. 
which  a  storm  afforded.  To-dtsy  presents  a 
trloomy  contrast.  Wiiat  a  depei  dent  and 
iShort-sighted  creature  is  man  !  This  is  an 
exclamation  in  the  mouth  of  every  reflecting 
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man,  ivid  almost   ol  evry  unreflecting  inav 
too,  upo'i  the-  sudden  and  uiitxpecttrd  incur- 
sion of  disappointments.     At  this  moment  I 
am  but  too  well  justified  in  its  use.      Yester- 
day my  expectations  were  triumphant — my 
lately  constructed  banks,  appeared  a  tight  and 
perfect  barrier  to  the  hight-st  tide  I   had  uii 
nessed  since  my  settlement  upon  the  eastern 
shore  of  Virq;inia,  a  period  of  sixteen  years 
To-day,  by  a  continuance  of  the  most  tremen- 
dous north  east  tempest  I  ever  saw,  my  banks 
are  completely  covered   with  water,  fro  u  V2 
to  18  inches  over  their  summits;   the  marsh 
within,  besides   many   acres  of   my  best  re 
claimed  grounds,  well  set  in  timothy  .md  clo- 
ver, inundated  upwards  of  two  feet  with  salt 
water;  and  the   while  threatened   with  total 
ruin.      I   am  greatly  discouraged,  it  is  true, 
and  I  have  reason.      The  florid   proaiises  of 
a  summer's  toil  are  blasted  in  a  moment,  but 
I  will  not  abandon  an  enterprise  so  valuable 
and  praiseworthy.      I  could  boast  neither  ol 
patience,  nor   fortitude  until  the   slow,  and 
sometimes  uncertain  operations  of  husbandry 
improved  both.     I  subscribe  heartilv  to  the 
truth  of  Tully's  remark,  "■  agricultura  proxi 
ma  sapientise;"  such  at  least  has  been  my  ex- 
perience of  its  moral  mfluence.    I  will,  there- 
fore, prosecute  my  inquiries  in  the  occasional 
intervals  of  reflection,  that  I  may  snatch  from 
the  distressing  scene  of  desolation  that  sur 
rounds  me. 

First. — Have  reclaimed  marshes  succeed- 
ed in  the  production  of  artificial  grasses, 
where  not  more  than  20  or  24  inches  of  fall 
could  be  commanded  at  any  time  ;  and  where 
during  the  prevalence  of  particular  winds 
which  maintain  an  unusual  and  protracted 
elevation  of  the  tides,  not  more  than  hall 
that  fall  can  be  had  for  several  days  in  suc- 


pies  tile  ■)   .torn  of  their  ditches  in  an  undilu 


cession. 

2nd.  Have  reclaimed  marshes  been  made 
valuable  for  grass,  whose  surface  consists  al- 
most entirely  of  a  mass  of  fibrous  roots  to  the 
depth  of  8  or  9  inches  ;  and  if  so,  was  the 


teii  Slate,  will  grasses  succeed  ? 

6th.  Are  there  any  sluices  or  trunks,  with 
valves  opening  towards  the  salt  water,  so 
light  as  not  to  admit  some  salt  water  ? 

7tb.      What  is  the  best  plan  of  their  con 
struction  ? 

8th.  Has  it  been  observed,  that  when 
high  tides  prevail  several  days  in  a  dry  time, 
^ind  whea  the  excavations,  so  common  upon 
the  surface  of  many  marshes,  are  laid  dry  by 
the  evaporation  of  their  water,  that  an  oozing 
of  salt  water  takes  place  through  the  deep 
fissures  made  by  the  sun  in  the  mud  of  their 
bottoms,  so  as  sometimes  to  cover  them  2  or 
3  inches  deep  ,  in  the  lowest  parts  ? 

9th.  Does  not  the  mud  upon  the  outside 
of  all  banks  receive  deep  fissures,  whilst  their 
moisture  is  evaporating  by  the  heat  of  a  sum- 
mer's sun  ? 

lOth.  Is  it  common  or  necessary  to  fill 
up  these  cracks  with  additional  soft  mud 
plastered  over  them,  or  are  they  per.nitted  t< 
fill  up  by  the  gradual  pulverization  of  the 
nud  on  the  surface  by  a  winter's  frost  ? 

11th.     What  length  of  time   v/ill  be  re- 
quired, where  the  banks  and  sluices  are  com 
pletely  tight,  to  freshen  and  prepare  very  salt 
marsh,  for  ^rass  seeds  ? 

12th.  VV^ill  this  process  be  accelerated  by 
loosening  the  surface  with  a  plough  ;  and  has 
this  operation  been  tried  ? 

13th.  At  what  distance  apart  are  the  in- 
terior draining  ditches  usually  opened  in 
marshes  not  boggy,  or  even  soft  upon  their 
surface  :  and  what  are  the  common  dimen 
sions  of  such  ditches,  esteemed  effectu  >1,  and 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  they  were  intended  ? 
14th.  Are  not  small  superficial  drains  of 
in  angular  shape,  like  the  ditehes,  one  foot 
ide  and  7  or  8  inches  deep,  very  servicea 


the  earth  with  fresh  water,  im.nediately   be- 


ble  in  grass  lands  made  upon  marshes  i 

15th.     In  what  manner  do  the  most  ap- 
proved bank-builders,  dispose  of  their  super- 


turf  paired  off"  and  burnt,  or  was  it  permitted, ficlal  soils  in  embanking  a  marsh,  whose  sur- 


to  undergo  a  gradual  decomposition,  after  the 
natural  grass  was  destroyed  ? 

5d.  In  grounds  thus  covered  with  turf, 
has  the  plough  been  used  to  prepare  them  for 
the  reception  of  grass  seeds  ;  or  has  it  been 
found  sufficient  to  tear  the  surface  with  har- 
rows, and  then  to  sow  the  seed. 

4th.  May  it  not  be  received  as  a  tolera- 
bly correct  standard,  by  which  to  ascertain 
the  value  of  marsh  soil,  that  the  nearer  it  ap- 
proaches to  a  pure,  blue  mould,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  shallower  the  superficial  stratum 
of  roots,  the  better  it  is  ? 

5th.  In  reclaimed  marshes,  whose  sltua 
tion  docs  not  admit  of  any  permanent  cur 


face  is  composed  of  turf? 

16th.  Is  it  necessary  in  very  solid  marsh, 
to  allow  more  than  4  or  5  feet,  from  the  edge 
■  )f  the  ditch  to  the  commencement  of  the  base 
of  the  bank,  which  is  not  required,  from  its 
situation,  to  have  more  than  8  feet  base  and  4 
feet  elevation  ;  especially  when  the  water  up 
on  the  outside  is  perfectly  salt,  and  no  musk 
rats  apprehended  i 

17ih.  Is  it  not  invariably  improper  to  open 
two  ditches,  one  on  each  side  of,  or  near  to, 
the  bank  ?  Or,  in  other  words,  is  it  not  bet- 
.er  to  obtain  the  mud,  with  which  the  bank 
IS  constructed,  from  a  single  exterior  ditch  ? 

18th.  Do  the  artificial  grasses  in  reclaimed 


fore  such  casualty  ? 

19th.  Are  not  grasses  considered  essen- 
tially the  growth  of  fresh,  unsalted  ground, 
nuch  more  capable  of  sustaining  lite  and  vi- 
gour after  such  inundations  of  salt  water, 
than  is  generally  imagined,  especially  in  old 
meadows  having  a  condensed  growth  of  ti- 
mothy ? 

20th.  Is  there  any  one  of  the  artificial 
ijrasses,  endowed  in  a  superior  manner,  with 
the  power  of  resisting  the  injurious  effects  of 
salt  water 

21st.  Is  it  not  much  more  difficult  and 
hazardous,  for  these  reasons,  to  attempt  the 
reclamation  of  marshes  situated  immediately 
ontiguous  to  the  water  oi  the  ocean  :  and  do 
not  breaches  frequently  occur  in  banks  from 
violent  tempests,  or  from  the  perforations  of 
muskrats  ? 

22d.  Is  not  salt  water  frequently  admit- 
ted through  the  valves  of  the  sluices,  which 
are  prevented  from  closing  by  extraneous 
bodies  being  occasionally  lodged  in  them? 

23.  What  precautions  are  found  most  ef- 
fectual to  prevent  these  accidents  ? 

24th.  What  meadows  have  been  inunda- 
ted by  the  late  violent  tempest  ?  Were  their 
banks  broken  down,  or  did  the  water  over- 
flovv',  without  destroying  them  ? 

I  would  add  some  other  queries  upon 
which  information  would  be  desirable  ;  but  I 
have  already  committed  an  unpardonable 
trespass  upon  your  patience.  Please  make 
an  eff  irt  to  bear  with  this,  as  well  as  the  pri- 
vilege I  have  assumed  of,  perhaps  too  fami- 
liarly, communicating  some  incidents  most 
neci  ssarily  required  b}'  the  subject.  Oblige 
me  by  publishing  the  whole,  or  a  part  of  the 
Libove  queries,  after  making  such  alterations 
and  amendments,  as  your  judgment  may 
point  out.  I  am,  with  great  respect. 
Your  friend  and  obed't  servant, 

T.  H. 
P.  S.  23d.  Sept.  The  wind  shifted  about 
sun-set  yesterday  evening  to  east,  and  after- 
wards to  south  east,  with  a  violence  that 
amounted  to  a  hurricane.  Thousands  of  our 
best  trees  are  blown  clown,  and  vast  quanti- 
ties of  fence  totally  lost.  The  tide  arose,  dur- 
ng  the  night  of  the  22d,  to  the  unexampled 
height  of  14  feet  upon  our  marshes.  The 
miserable  inhabitants  of  our  islands,  are  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  the  most  wretched  indi- 
gence and  destitution,  by  the  destruction  of 
their  corn,  cattle,  sheep,  and  fences.  Moit 
of  our  coasting  vessels  are  ashore. 


rent  of  fresh  water  through  their  ditches,  ant!  marshes  upon  the  sea-board,  invariably  per- 
where,  of  course,  during  periods  of  droughtlish  when  inundated  accidentally  for  6  or  8 
Himilarto  that  of  the  late  summer,  the  salt  wa- hours  by  salt  water,  very  little  diluted,  and 
ter  which  pssses  through  the  sluices,  occu-uvhere  little  or  no  rain  has  fallen  to  saturatt 
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DOMESTIC   INDUSTRY  No.  6. 

Baltimore,  October  .23,  1819. 
Mb.  Skinkeu. 

That  our  conduct,  as  rational  beings, 
should  be  adapted  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  are  placed,  is  a  truth  too  obvious  to 
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itquirc  any  proof ;  yet  we  are  such  bein>4;> 
of  habit,  that  we  seldom  conform  to  new  cir- 
cumstances, till  compelled  by  necessity.  For 
a  long  period  after  the  first  settling  of  this 
country,  agriculture  was  the  primary  object  ol 
labour  ;  it  beint;  indispensibly  necessary  for 
the  support  ot  the  inhabitants  ;  and  for  man} 
years  aft<  r,  the  pioduce  of  the  soil  had  be- 
come mort  than  sufficient  for  the  home  con- 
sumption ;  foreign  markets  a'Torded  a  bettei 
return  (or  the  products  of  agricultural  labour 
than  for  that  of  any  other.  So  long  as  thi^ 
state  of  things  lasted,  it  was  the  duty  of  thi 
United  States  to  encourage  husbandry  be- 
yond all  other  arts.  A  great  change,  how- 
ever has  now  taken  place.  The  vast  extent  ot 
cultivated  lai.ds  ;  the  fertility  of  the  Western 
soil  and  the  progressive  improvements  in' ag- 
riculture, have  created  a  produce  far  beyond 
the  domestic  consumption :  and  as  other 
countries  are  progressing  in  like  manner,  we 
cannot  expect  a  pnjfitable  foreign  market,  ex- 
cept when  unfavoural)le  seasons,  or  a  state  ol 
war  may  produce  a  temporary  scarcity  ir, 
some  ot  them.  Such  circumstances  hav. 
happened,  and  no  doubt,  will  again  ;  but  sure 
ly  they  never  should  be  made  the  basis  of  an\ 
permanent  calculation.  The  labouring  clasf. 
of  our  population  is  therefore  manifestly  to. 
great  to  be  advantageously  employed  in  agri- 
culture alone.  Ic  n.ust  of  course  either  con- 
tinue to  labour  under  an  iicreasing  disa<!- 
van.age  ; — a  part  of  it  go  idle  ;  or  get  to  somt 
other  enployment.  The  first  would  aug- 
ment our  present  evils  :  the  second  would  be 
still  more  intolerable;  but  the  third  would 
have  a  direct  tendency  to  remove  our  present 
embarrassments  We  have  seen  what  thou- 
sands, and  hundreds  of  thousand,  are  sup 
port-d  in  other  countries  by  working  up  oui 
raw  materials  ;  a.id  also  what  millions  of  dol- 
lars are  drained  annually  out  of  the  United 
States  to  pay  them  ; — t  >  enrich  their  masters  , 
and  support  their  government. 

Our  circumstances  having  thus  changed, 
our  conduct  should  change  also  ;  and  the 
mode  in  which  that  change  should  take 
place,  was  niver  more  obvious  to  any  nation, 
nor  more  easily  effected.  But,  as  has  been 
observed,  we  are  beings  of  habit ;  we  fre- 
quently acknowledge  our  errors,  at  the  ver\ 
time  when,  from  custom,  we  are  committing 
them.  Be  it  so  ; — necessity  will  correct  what 
reason  cannot,  and  the  correction  will  be  se- 
vere in  proportion  to  our  obstinacy.  I  know 
not  whether  our  merchants  are  yet  convinced 
that  carrying  away  the  wealth  of  their  own 
country,  is  a  trade  that  cannot  last  for  ever  : 
or  whether  they  have  found  by  their  Legers. 
that  raw  materials  will  not  balance  the  ac- 
count of  manufactured  ones  :  but  a  series  of 

oyages,  on  which  the  loss  is  from  ten  to 
thirty-three  per  cent.,  and  importations  which 
sell  twentv-five  per  cent,  below  cost,  will 
teach  them  a  lesson  on  this  subject.  I  hope 
however,  that  our  agricultural  interest  j  that 


jasib   on  wnicu  the    ludcpenucnce,    tilt    pro.'.- 
perit}',  and  the  real    wealth  of  ever)  natioi 
must  depend,  is  already  sensible  that  a  differ- 
ent system  of  domestic    economj    must    be 
adopted. 
Yours, 


COGITATIVUS 


FOR   THE    AflEKICAN    FARMER 

Flintshire,  Carolina  County,  Va. 
Mr.  Skinner, 

Sir  — i  am  really  rejoiced  to  see  the  great  inter 
est  tukcn  hy  the  farmers,  in  my  part  of  the  country 
in  yiur  paper,  and  also  to  learn  fmrn  tht  many  vai 
Uiible  essays,  which  it  brings  to  us  from  varmu! 
quarters  ot  the  UnioTi,  that  the  people  ot  <iur  coun 
try  have  at  length  beg;in  assiduously  and  eaini-stly  to 
cultivate  the  most  usetul  of  all  scienc  ts,  that  of  agri 
culture 

Husbandry  has  been  every  where  excetdlngly 
tardy  in  its  progress  toward  pirt'tcti.n  ;  allh  ugh  it 
seems  to  fiave  been  the  first,  and  most  allu  ing  of  th< 
arts,  by  wi  ich  man  has  been  attract^  C.  from  the  sa 
vaj;e  into  civilized  lite.  The  bitssings  the  h  alth 
f'ul  pleasures,  and  the  proud  indepen<  ei  ce  if  the  i<iT 
mer,  have  been  the  themes  ot  plai^e,  as  Well  b\ 
poets  ;.s  by  philosophers  in  all  ages;  yet  it  is  niogu 
lar,  thnt  the  art  of  husbandry,  a  a  science,  should 
hav.-  lai^tjed  so  long  behind  all  others,  and  shi  uld  be 
even  at  this  day,  litt  e  advanced  fr  m  what  it  was, 
•  when  th.  rural  Maro  sung"  of  the  cares  and  tlie 
delights  of  the  agriculturist. 

Thi  slow  progress  made  in  improving  the  art  ot 
t  lli;ig  the  earth,  I  have  thought,  lias  been  owing  to 
twocauses.  First  to  the  impatient  headlong  avarice 
f  our  nature.  This,  one  of  our  pn  pensities,  has 
been  rather  ciierished  than  ch  ck  d  among  our  fel 
low  citizens,  by  the  peculiar  situ.ition  of  our  country, 
since  the  filial  settlement  <jf  its  independence  up  to 
the  present  period  For  some  years  past,  the  minds 
fthe  people  have  been  diverted  from  the  science  of 
igricultun  ,  by  the  political  circumstances  of  our 
times  The  vast  cliannels  of  f  reign  commerce, 
which  have  so  profitably  invited  our  ci  izens  abroad, 
are  now  very  much  narrowed  or  entirely  closed 
Political  events,  which  it  is  needless  lo  ci  nsider,  and 
against  the  cliscussion  of  which  your  paper  has  been 
properly  shut,  have  givm  to  the  winds  the  whole 
trib  (if  fantastical  schmes,  by  which  speculators 
realized  thousands  by  a  lucky  draft,  or  hundreds  of 
thousands  by  a  fortunate  voyage. 

The  second   cause   of    t'le   slow   progress  of  the 
science,  has  seemed  to  me  to  arise  cliiefly  out  of  its 
iwn  nature.     The  husbandman  must  wait  upon,  and 
observe   the  seasons.      His  fife  is  limited  to  a  span 
while  the  diversities  of  soi ,  and  the  annual  changes 
of  climate  and  vegetation,  are  infinite       The  pri 
ciples    of  vegetation    a:e    covered     with    a    thick 
ved;  and  the  <  fF-cts,  which  can  l)e-  noted  only  fi'om 
year  to  year,    fford  but   obscure  indications  of  the 
nature  and  oper.itions  of  lhe.se  principles.     It  is  im 
p  issible  for  a  single  individual  to  collect  within  the 
compass   of  his  few  years  of  observation,  many   or 
very   accurate    and   profitable  agricultural    experi 
ments  :  b-  cause  f(  r  each  one  he  must  wait  until  "  iia 
ture  roi's  round  the  si  asoi'.s  •  f  the  cliangeful  yetir." 
Hence  the  great  dcl.iy  in  making  agricultural  expe- 
riments. 

To  surmount  this  procrastination  as  far  as  practi 
trable,  it  is  nece.ssary  that  cultivators  should  confide 
rate,  and  make  common  cause  in  searching  out  t^e 
ways  of  N  ituie  in  her  goven  moot  of  the  vegi  table 
kinedoiii  ;  that  they  should  adopt  some  clear  and 
exact  mode  of  communitatinK  to  each  other  the  re- 
sult of  the  few  accurate  experiments  which  each  one 
shall  be  enabled  to  make. 

In  chemistry,  which  is  the  kindr  d  and  analogous 
science  to  agriculture,  philosophers  have  found  it  es- 
sentially necessary  to  adopt  unihirm  terms  and 
phrases;  which  convey  the  same  ideas  and  are  alikt 
intelligible  every  where.  In  their  analysis  of  air, 
vapour,  water,   &c.    they   have   adopted    definitt' 


terms,  which  convey  to  every  one^  in  the  most  per- 
spicuous manner,  the  idia  of  the  objects  spoken  of, 
50  lar  as  their  natures  have  been  ascertained.  And 
in  tieating  of  the  extcroal  struciuns  and  apjiear- 
mces  of  minerals  they  have  caretu  ly  explained,  in 
tiie  outset,  what  they  understand  by  ctrta  ii  specitietl 
ci  lours  densitivS,  and  the  like,  by  references  to  some 
universally  common  natural  objects. 

Thus  ihey  define  colours,  "  asligraxj.  the  o.lour  of 
well  luriit  wood  ashes;  Itud  ^ray.  as  gray  with  a 
little  blue  and  m.  tal  ic  lustre,"  &c.  &c.  Without 
this  apparently  tedious  and  unnec  ssary  nicety,  in 
ihi  txpla..ation  of  experiments,  and  the  description 
ot  objects,  it  would  hav.  bi  eii  impossible  for  the  che- 
oiist  of  France  to  have  been  ot  any  service  to  the 
chemist  it  Eigland,  or  for  the  two  to  have  united 
in  promoti  g  the  progress  of  the  science. 

ihe  unimproved  state  of  agriculture,  after  so  much 
labour  has  been  expended  on  it,  and  so  many  vol- 
umes have  been  written  on  the  subject,  may  be  at- 
ti  ibuti  d  in  a  great  degree  to  the  wai  t  of  pi  rspicuity, 
and  accor  cy  in  d.  scribing  experiments,  so  as  to  en- 
able othtr  agriculturists,  in  other  situations  and  cir- 
cumstai  c.  s.  t(  test  their  utility  by  repeatiog  them, 
or  to  pi.  tit  by  the  usi  fill  principlts  which  they  sug- 
gest or  dtvelope.  Evi  ry  one  who  has  read  a  treatise 
jii  Husbandry,  or  attempted  to  tollow  any  of  the 
cnurses  they  recommend,   must  have  observed  how 

xceedingly  slovenly  and  uiiexact  the  subject  is 
treated,  and  have  experienci  d  many  tailurts  in  pur- 
suin  ,  as  he  thought  the  precise  line  marked  out, 
owing  t..  causes  «  hich  he  could  not  comprehend,  but 
rthich    wouki  have  be.-n   pirfectly   clear,  had  the 

xperiiotnts  attempted  .0  be  followed  have  been 
more  niinutely  and  exactly  described 

1  would  pr  p<  se,  therefore,  that  each  Fiirmer 
should  nu.  ke  an  exact  rcjjort,  for  publication,  to  the 
Agriculturul  S.  ciety  of  which  he  is  a  member,  or  to 
the  American  Farmer,  or  to  s  me  other  paper  hav- 
ing a  gen(  ral  circulation,  in  th.  following  form,  or 
n  any  ether  inaiioer  which  may  be  considered  more 
exact  and  fiernfiicuous. 

[FORM  OF  A  REPORT.] 

No.  1.  The  size  and  general  character  0/ Ihe  -Farm 
Jrom  which  the  Report  is  made 
It  contains  twi,  ihou^and  acres,  'ituatul  in  the  up- 
per end  ot  Carolin.  County,  and  is  bounded  on  one 
side  by  the  river  Rappahann'  ck.  Four  hundred 
acres  of  the  tract  are  in  wood,  and  the  growth  is 
chit  fly  red  oak  and  hickory,  si  me  pine,  wi'th  an  un- 
der growth,  in  the  low  places,  <.f  huckleberry,  and, 
on  the  higher  grounds,  dogwood  and  hickory  sap- 
plings;  red  cedar  grows  in  abundance  wherever 
it  is  suffered  to  spring  up  and  remain.  The  whole 
tract,  except  the  woodland,  is  c  closed  by  wattling, 
worm  and  straight  rail  fencing,  such  as  is  common 
ill  the  neighbourhood.     The  arab'e  land  is  divided 

nto  three  shifts  or  fields,  and  four  lots  of  about  ten 
acres  each.  The  arable  land  n(  xt  the  river  lies 
gently  waving  or  nearly  level.  The  soil  is  silicious, 
that  is,  comp'  sed  of  muc-  flint  sand,  with  a  mixture 

■f  dark  mould  and  red  clay,  which  giv.  s  it  a  maho- 
gany colour  when  mist  or  wet  On  digging  graves 
or  ])ost  holes,  it  has  been  observed,  that  the  s.  ii  is  of 
the  same  composition  for  four  or  five  feet  deep  It 
is  not  plasliy  or  rett  ntive  of  water  on  the  surface, 
either  in  winter  "r  summer;  yet  it  sustains  its  crops 
during  drought  as  wi  II  or  better  than  argillaceous, 

r  clayey  soils  in  the  vicinity,  which  is  th.iuiiht  to  be 
owing  to  its  loose,  porous  texture,  th,it  pi  rmits  the 
pnvieusly  absorbtd  moisture  to  be  attracted  to  the 
.surface  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

No.  2  ^^71  account  of  a  crofi  of  -wheat  raised  in  the 
year  \R\9.(\)hafa  mile  from  the  shore  of  the 
Hafifiahannock  river,  in  the  ujijur  end  of  Caroline 
County,  Virginia. 


Dr. 
(1)  To  rent  of  10  acres  eo 

(3)  To  fallowing  OU 

(4)  To  10  bushels  seed 
wheat    ...    00 


By 


S 


00  bush,  of  clean  wheat 

at  goo  per  bush.  00 

00  bush,  tailings  00 
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S 

(5)  To  ploughing   for 

sowiiii;    ...     00 
harrowing  ...    00 

(6)  cutting  &  gather- 

ing    ....    00 

(7)  cleauing      ...     00 
(S)  delivering  or  send- 
ing to  market      GO 

Total  expense    00 


By 

i 

00  ox   cart  loads  of 
chaff    .     ,    .     .     . 
00       do.  do.  straw 

Gross  product    5 
Expense 


00 


Neat  profit         gOO 


NOTES. 

(1)  Tills  crojjwas  sown  on  the         day  ol' 
and  cut  on  the         day  of  .     Durini;  that 
time  there  fell       inches  of  rain,*  and         inches 
of  snow,  with  which  the  ground  was  covered 
days.     Tiie  averas^e  heat  of  April   was         de 
grees  of  Farenheit  ;t  of  May         degrees,  and  of 
June  and  July        degrees.    There  were  no  very 
remarkable  or  great  transitions  from  heat  to  cold, 
of    the  reverse,  from  Ajjril  until  harvest:    nor 
were   there   any  heavy  driving  rains,  or  strong 
blasts  of  witid  in  that  time,  which  might  have 
caused  the  wheat  to  fall  and  lodge. 

(2)  The  soil  of  this  ten  acres  is  silicious,  or 
sandy,  &c.  as  described  in  No.  I. 

(3}  This  fallowing  was  made  on  the  day 
of  .    The  soil   was  turned  up  by  a  strong 

barsharc,    wliich  cut    about         inches  deep. — 
From  the  time  the  fallosving  was  done,  until  the 
seed  was  committed  to  t!ie  earth,  there  fell 
inches  of  rain. 

(4)  This  seed  was  of  the  first  quality  eastern 
sliore  of  Maryland  white  wheat,  weighing  62  lbs. 
to  the  busiiel;  a  sample  of  wiiich  was  preserved 
and  compared  with  the  product,  which  had  fal- 
len off  very  much  in  appearance,  and  in  reality, 
for  it  weighed  only  57  lbs.  to  the  bushel. 

(5)  I'ms  ploughing  was  made  by  a  common 
barshare,  and  turned  up  the  soil  well  pulverised, 
and  free  of  lumps,  clods,  roots,  and  weeds. 

(6)  The  crop  was  cut  by  a  scythe  and  cradle, 
and  was  gathered  and  carried  at  once  under  co 
ver,  without  being  shocj-.ed  up  in  the  field. 

q7)  The  cleaning  was  performed  by  a  machine 
invented  in  Orange  county,  Virginia,  and  gene- 
rally used,  and  much  approved  of,  in  that  and 
many  of  the  neigiiljouring  counties.  Its  opera- 
tion is  to  separate  the  wheat  and  chaff  from  ih 
straw  completely  and  eiieciually,  and  with  great 
ease  and  rapidity.  The  wheat  is  then  separated 
trom  the  chaff  and  cleaned  by  the  common  fan. 
(8)  The  crop  was  delivered  to  the  purchaser 
at  a  landing  on  the  river,  half  a  mile  from  the 
barn. 

No.  3.  An  account  of  a  crop  of  clover  raised  m 
the  year  1819,  one  mile  from  the  river  Rap- 
pahannock, in  the  upper  end  of  Caroline  coun 
ty  Virginia. 

*  Rain  gauge  for  this  purpose,  any  tin  or  met;>l  ves 
scl,  the  sulC:.  ol  wliitli  are  e.tacllj'  perpendicul:ir  :inii 
the  bottom  fiat,  may  be  used — a  wooden  vessel  miglu 
:\!).ior!i  a  coMmder.ihle  portion  wliile  the  rain  is  falling 
— Sucli  a  vessel  placed  in  the  open  yurd  or  field,  clear 
from  any  ar.ppmgs  :jf  the  trees  or  house  and  measured 
imaieiii.itcly  alter  each  rain  is  over;  will  give  the  quan- 
tity or  number  of  inches  of  rain,  that  falls  in  any  given 
time. 

t  The  cost  of  a  common  Farenheit  Thermometer  is 
8  dolhrs  to  12  d  .il.rs — it  should  be  fixed  steadily,  in  a 
dry  shaded  place,  not  exposed  to  strong  caurcnts  of  air 
or  to  artificial  heat. 


I^A  similar  account  may  be  m^de  of  a  grass 
crop  to  the  foregoing  one  of  wheat,  with  this  dil- 
lerence,  that  as  the  putting  of  it  down  wiU  cost 
is  much  or  more,  in  some  cases,  thun  other 
:rops,  and  but  very  little  to  keep  it  up  for  seve- 
ral years  ;  therefore  the  total  cost  of  the  laboui 
bestowed  on  grass  lands,  for  the  number  of 
years  it  will  continue  to  produce  good  crops  with 
•ut  breaking  up  the  soil,  sliould  be  summed  up, 
and  the  annual  average  only  charged  to  fiach 
year;  as  for  example,  suppose  the  whole  cost  of 
labour  bestowed  on  a  chiver  lot,  including  the 
preparation  lor  sowing,  for  the  support  of  the 
grass  for  four  years  to  amount  to  forty  dollars 
the  crop  of  eacnyear  should  be  ciiarged  with  no 
more  than  ten  tlollars  lor  cultivation  :  in  other 
respects,  the  account  and  notes  may  be  thrown 
mio  the  preceding  torm.J 

To  make  an  exact   estimate  of  the  clear  in- 
come derived  from  a  tract  of  land,   the  farmer 
must  draw   up  an  account,   in   addition  to  those 
of  each  of  his  crops  m  ide  out  according  to  the 
foregoing  forms  in   which  all  debits  and  credits, 
of  rent,  kc.  not  iuLhuled  in  those  accounts  should 
be  entered;  and  in  vyhich  one  third  of  the  stock 
reared  may  be  credited,  or  such   other  propor 
tion  of  stock  as  is  equal  to  that  portion  of  sup 
port,  which  tlie  stock  derives  from  the  pasture 
and  uncultivated  lands,  tiius  : 
JVo.   4  ^n  account  of  the  /iro/ics  of  a  farm,  th^ 
size  and  general  character  of  which  is  ax  de 
scribed   in  form  A'o.    I.  three    hundred   acres 
of  which  were  in  cultivation  or  /traduced  a  orop 
in  the  year  IS  19. 


Dr. 

Rent  of  1700  acres 
Fencing 

Repairing  houses 
Cleaning  ditches  and 

mending  roads 
Incidental  charges 


s 

00 
00 
00 

00 
00 


Total  expense     S  00 


Cr. 
Wheat  crop 
Corn  crop 
Grass  crop 
Stock 
Garden  Stuffs 

Gross  amount 
Expense 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

00 

oo 


Clear  income        S     00 


According  to  these  forms,  or  sucli  others  as  may  be 
Iceined  more  perspicuous,  a  fur^ner  may  make  a  re- 
)orl  oi'any  given  portion  of  hli  wheat,  corn,  or  other 
crop,  taken  from  one,  two  or  more  acres,  as  an  e.xam 
pic  of  bis  system  of  husbandry,  or  of  tlie  experiments 
he  has  made  ,  or  be  may  thus  m.ake  a  ivport  of  his 
wholecrop,  provided  the  whole  has  been  carefully  ob 
served  and  measured. 

The  form  of  an  account  seems  to  be  best  calculated 
to  give,  at  a  single  glance,  a  clear  view  nf  the  profits  to 
be  derived  from  the  soil  and  cultivation  described.  And 
in  the  form  ot'ivtes  to  such  an  account  every  parucn 
l.u"  should  be  as  carefully,  and  as  distinctly  set  down 
and  explained  as  possible.  The  year  when,  and  the 
place  wliere,  the  crop  grew  should  be  noted  with  as  fs 
act  an  account  of  the  weatlier,  as  can  be  had,  from  the 
time  the  seed  was  committed  to  the  earth  until  the  crop 
was  gathered  ;  that  the  etficts  of  climate  and  season 
may  be  judged  of.     An  exact  description  of  the  nature 

f  the  soil  on  which  the  experiment  was  made,  should 
be  carefully  noted;  becatise  we  k^ow,  that  almost  all 
vegetable operati<m«-are  controlled  by  the  united  efl'ects 
if  soil  and  climate.  As  the  object  of  cultivation  is  to 
lid  the  beneficial  effecis  of  soil  and  climate,  the  quanti- 
ty and  nature  of  the  manure  spread  upon  the  land, 
should  be  noted  ;  and  also  the  ploughings,  he.  both  as 
to  time  and  manner.  The  nature  of  the  seed,  as  wel' 
with  relation  to  its  own  quality  as  compared  to  its  pro 
duct  should  be  noted ;  so  that  we  may  be  informed 
whether  it  has  improved  or  deteriorated,  and  set  upon 


inquiring'  imCm  the  causes.  The  m.-micr  of  cutuii,4,g  .,iicr- 
ing,  and  cl -aning,  should  also  be  mentioned,  that  others 
nay  judi;-  ivhether  any  tbiii^-  ha~  been  lost,  or  whether 
lie  cliea|)esl  and  best  methods  have  been  used.  In  niak- 
0!^  tlif  ciia'ges  of  rent,  an  I  the  price  of  labour  expen- 
ded in  ploughing,  &c.  the  rentshou.d  be  estimated  at 
what  is  actually  paid,  or  at  what  might  be  deemed 
lair  and  reasonable  in  the  neighbournood  for  shell 
and.  and  the  cost  of  cultivation  should,  in  like 
nanner  be  set  down  at  the  prices  aclua.ly  paid,  or, 
f  done  oy  tlie  farmer's  own  slaves,  at  ihe  price  for 
which  hirelings  could  be  had  in  the  neigubourliood  to 
d:)  tile  w.n'k,  taking  care  to  include  m  tn<;  esti'Oate, 
iiall,  team,  and  implements.  Tne  cost  of  delivering 
the  crop;  and  the  distance  which  the  cultivator  is 
bilged  to  send  it  to  marliet,  sb.iuld  be  noticed  ;  that 
n  pinion  may  be  formed  of  the  relative  advantages  of 
the  situation  of  arable  land. 

In  crediting  the  products,  the  farmer  should  not 
only  bring  into  the  accou  ii,  the  clear  merchandise- 
able  portion  of  the  crop,  but  every  portion  nf  ii ;  a-,  well 
I  hat  winch  is  fit  for  provender  for  stock,  as  that  which 
can  be  applied  to  no  other  use  tlian  manure.  The  farmer 
should  accustom  himself  lo  set  a  value  iip.m  ev.ry  portion 
ot  the  product  of  the  soil,  as  a  part  of  the  return  fir  the 
labour,  which  nehas  Destoweilonit.  Notomgis  more  com- 
mon than  to  let  the  chaff  of  the  smau  gram  bl  .iv  away, 
and  to  leave  the  corn  stalks  in  the  field  to  waste,  instead 
of  converting  them  into  manure,  the  only  purpose  for 
which  they  are  fit.  But  the  jjrovident  farmer  will  re- 
collect, that  a  load  of  chatf  or  stalks  will  make  him  a 
load  of  manure,  which  wiien  spread  on  the  land,  will 
be  equal  to  two  dollars  worth  'it'  Plaster  of  Pari->,  and 
timt  if  he  neglects  to  make  such  use  of  it,  he  does  as 
clearly  lose  two  dollars,  as  if  he  had  lost  that  value  of 
clean  grain. 

As  there  may  be  some  difficulty  with  Farmers  in 
.measuring  their  grounds  and  fields,  which  they  have 
set  a  part  as  portions  of  their  cultivation  to  be  reported 
of,  1  will  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  an  easy  and  ex- 
act method  of  measuring  grounds,  without  the  help  of 
a  surveyor's  insiruments,  which  are  only  necessary  when 
the  contents  of  a  very  Irregular  shaped  plat  of  land  is 
required  to  be  ascertained.  Let  a  pair  of  compasses  be 
made,  and  braced  so  as  to  represent  the  letter  A,  the 
top  angle  of  winch,  when  standing  upright,  to  be  about 
breast  high,  and  the  legs  to  stride  exactly  six  feet.— • 
With  such  an  instrument,  made  so  light  as  to  be  twirl- 
ed round  with  ease,  from  foot  to  foot,  and  the  stride 
counted  as  tlie  measurer  walks  along,  any  square  piece 
f  ground  may  be  measured  as  accurately  as  by  a  chain 
:md  compass,  by  thus  s'riding  off  the  two  sides  with 
these  wooden  compasses,  and  multiplying  the  one  side 
by  the  other,  and  then  dividing  by  the  number  of  square 
yards  in  an  acre.' 

I  have  been  induced  to  offer  these  suggestions  to  my 
brethren  of  the  clod,  in  the  hope  that  they  might  thus 
be  invited  to  the  adoption  of  accuracy,  perspicuitj',  and 
methotl,  the  utility  of  which  are  so  very  obvious,  and 
which  are  so  indespensably  necessary  for  the  further  and 
sure  improvement  of  us  all.  F.  T. 


*  The  length  of  two  sides  of  a  lot  of  ground  be- 
ng  ascertained,  to  find  the  contents  of  the  lot  multiply 
one  side  by  the  other  the  result  is  the  contents  in  square 
cet  or  yards.  Thus  a  lot  of  ground  which  measures 
me  hundred  yards,  or  fifty  strides  of  this  compass  one 
way,  and  two  hundred  yards  or  one  hundred  strides 
of  tills  compass  the  other  way,  contains  20,000  square, 
yards — This  is  the  result  of  200  multiplied  by  100 — 
This  method  may  be  used  to  ascertain  the  contents  of 
any  sized  lot,  the  sides  of  which  cons  st  of  lines  at  right 
angles.  As  some  ot  our  readers  may  have  forgotten 
their  land  measure  table,  we  here  give  it  from  old 
Dilworth,  and  hope  they  will  pardon  us  for  presuming 
tliem  to  have  so  soon  forgotten  an  old  acquaintance. 
LAND  MEASURE. 

The  denominations  of  this  measure  are,  acre,  rood^ 
square  perch,  square  yard  and  square  foot. 

9  square  feet  make  1  square  yard 

SOi  square  yards  make  1  square  perch 

40  square  perches  make  1  rood 

4  roods  1  acre. 
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fade   otl  the    /'alu\i/aac — ii/llicr   'ml   if   tV-al  noretand 

coiinty,  yir^diiia,  in  IT92. 
First.  P  a'cleil  .iO  liilis  .11  liiil  ii  -.irii,  itl  6  feet  square 
stance,  in  a  jjiece  'f  lijjlit  sundy  land,  si  |)0  T  as  lol 
ob.ibly  II)  liave  ■xcee  J>-d  i  p  ck  lO  a  liiousancl.  On  lnU 
iS  put  IK  inish  U  of  mislacied  •  icli  limo.  Tlii  (irst 
ly  ot'Octobn-  gitiieie  I  j6  i-a  s,  3  lubbnis,  >vuicli  s  lei 
li  1  i  ijuaris,  1  nint  nf  c  iin,  Ov[uaI  to  4  barrels,  oJ 
larts,  ail  1  j)int  to  tie  tli  iu»:i  I,  .>r  25  b  isiiel^,  17 
lait-,  anil  2  piMls  lo  lie  acrf- — F  ve  imn  lies  nt"  niai  s, 
sigluiii;  4  1-2  lb.,  and  J  bundles  weijjnii^  1  1-4  Id. 
ript  from  ttic*  to;),  viiici  tig -ilirT  equal  282  1-2  lb.  to 
e  tli'iiisand  or  as  8»4  1-2  p  r  .ere. 
Sfcoml  G.itlie  ed  lUe  fir^t  day  of  iJctiber  loe  cor  i 
5m  3J  nils  plinteilat4  ce  square  dil  iice,  2  slaik- 
eacli  hid, in  .baoco  i^roun  1,  IV)  n  wlucli  icrop  of  ll^x 
d  been  a.ieii  tlie  ye.u"  >e  ore,  41  ea  s,  +  nubn  us,  ,)ro 
iced  15  ((uirts  old  1-2  pun  of  corn,  e qu  d  to  4  barrtb 
busiiel.,  24  q.ia  h,  and  I  pint  per  tuousa  id,  ir  6d 
ishel-.,  18  qurts,  a  id  I  1-2  pint*  per  icr-.  FiV<t  bun 
es  'if  ilades,  «"e  ^iiiuij  4  lb.,  au  i  turet^  bundles  of  top 
ades  tt'Cijifli.ng  1  lb.  fioz  to<  t  ler  equal  to  268  >-4  lbs 
r  Hiousand,  or  7r5  3-4  us  i.-racre. 
Third,  (i.ituered  tir^l  if  Ooto'j-r,  tbe  corn  fron  2^) 
lis  of  c  1  iuiion  i.d  Held,  a  .loiiunij  tbe  tobacco  (jround, 
d  plan  ed  ;it  four  eet  square  distance,  2  stalks  i  i  •■acu 
II,  j3  ars,  2  nuboins,  produced  7  qu  ii'ts  I  pini,  equ  1 
2birrel.,  1  bushel,  23  qians  per  tiiou..and,  >r  jj 
ishels,  26  qiLiris,  and  one  iiint  per  acre.  Two  buii- 
esiif  blad  s,  weigu  njj  2  1  4  lbs.,  and  one  bun  lie  of 
p  blades,  weiijhi'ig  ID  1-2  oz.,  together  eqial  to  145  lbs. 
32.  prr  tliomand,  ir  419  12  lbs.  per  acre 
Fuurtli.  I'wenty  hills  plaufd  as  above,  in  the  sa  r.e 
ou  id  and  immediately  adjoining  the  la>t  menti  >ned, 
ittiiig  into  each  hdl  at  planting  '.ne  gallon  of  firm  yard 
anure  ;  produced  40  cars,  3  nubbins,  and  shelled  15 
laris  of  corn,  equal  to  4  barrels,  3  bushels,  14  quarti 
:r  thousand,  or  67  busnels,  21  quarts  per  acre,  and  4 
indies,  weighing  4  lbs.  3  oz.  of  blades,  and  2  bundles 
;ighi"g  1  1-4  lbs.,  top  blaies,  together  equal  to  271  lbs. 
I  oz.  per  housand,  or  785  ibs.  per  acre. 
jMtmorandum. — From  the  fourth  experiment  tbe  corn 
in  safe  preservation  'o  be  measured  the  first  ot  March 
isuing,  thereby  to  determine  the  shriniiage. 
The  corn  was  dried  previous  to  its  being  measured  as 
'ove  ;  and  ^ome  of  it  ground  at  the  mill  two  daysafter- 
irds,  and  'he  fodder  in  an  and  state. 
The  tobacco  ground  corn  failing  in  spots,  in  the  month 
June,  during  a  drought,  one  g.dlon  ot  rich  swamp  mu  I 
13  chopped  m,  round  each  hill ;  after  the  fir^t  r.iiii  its 
fecis  were  very  obvious,  and  the  corn  which  h.id  shown 
great  a  disparity  and  backwurdness,  yielded  equal  io 
e  other,  as  in  experiment  Second  above. 
J\Iemoraiiduin.—T\\&  above-mentioned  corn,  viz.  ex 
jriment  Fourth,  was  meaMired  the  firsi  of  March,  and 
e  shrinkage  found  to  be  ne  third  ;  tliere  remai  i  ng 
I  qujrts,  equal  ta  3  barrels,  1  busiiel,  2  quarts  per 
ousand,  or  44  bushels,  2  pecks,  and  5  quarts  to  il.e 
re. 

For  the  Ameinran  Fanner. 

♦n  the  Jlrt  of  Making  and  Bottlin 
Cider. 

Elmioooil,  Oct.  25, 1819, 
Air.  Skinner, — A  glass  of  good  cider  now  sparkling 
"  re  me,  brings  to  my  mind  your  request,  to  be  in- 
rmed  of  the  best  nietliod  to  bottle  cider.     I  have  hid 
e  sati^faction  lo  furnish  my  table  for  18  years  with  that 
:icle,  without  any  material  interruption,  having  some 
.v.iys  of  two  years  bittling  on  hand. 
It  would  be   needless  to  detail  ail  the  experiments  I 
ide  to  ^ave  my  bottles  ;  however,  I  will  rel.ite  two 
it  were  very  promising,  which  will  show  thut  nothing 
18  than  raising  the  proof  of  the  cider  will  answer. 
ExficHmcnt  1.     I  bottled  cider  of  tine  quality  in  Fe- 
tan  with  the   best  of  corks,  and  removed  it  to  the 
liar;  after  die  bottles  were  lilled,  tliey  were   place 
tubs  of  warm  water,  and  raised  to  full  summer  heal, 
d  then  corked. 

Experiment  2.  Considering  that  good  corks  would  be. 
I  to  stop  the  air  in  the  neck  of  the  bottlej  before  they 


were  nail  drive. i  in,  .tiid  tii  it  a  porli  in  oi  an  would  b  Itliat  1  ant  the  person  alluded  lo.     IJiU,  sir,  mere  m  ist 
Mjudeused,  iii'l  therefore  greatly  eulan,.;er  ilie  bottles,  eitiier  have  been  a  mistake,  or  misappreliensiun,  as  to 


wuen  ilie  le  nperature  was  increased,  I  procured  per- 
for.ited  corks  .md  after  tuey  were  driven  m,  siopped  the 
perf  iiali  Ills,  Witu  pegs    md  sealed  all  over 

Ke.theroi  these  piooable  experiments  were  effeciual; 
•very  hot  day  .vas  announced  by  .in  explosion  in  the 
cellar.  (Jivi  ig  over  every  stratagem,  th  it  nad  uut  an  al- 
teration of  the  liquor  in  view,  it  occurred  to  me  tiial 
.Vines  lid  nut  burst  tlieir  b  itlles,  and  tliat  cider  was  onlv 
a  li.v  wine,  and  .dso  rccolL^cting  that  small  beer  wjs 
)oth  .lie  weakest  and  lUJst  violently  fermentative  of  a 
:ominoii  drinks,  1  resilved  to  raise  the  prouf  of  my  cider, 
>y  tne  addition  of  two  te  i-spoo  >s  of  French  Itrandy  to 
each  bottle.  Since  wiiici  1  Have  nad  no  more  e.'ipio 
SI  Ills  lor  broken  :>ottles,  and  the  cider  is  inipruved  by 
toe  a  Iditioii  Pluiijs  or  uoney,  so  much  used,  inusi 
lave  tile  sa  ne  effect,  i.  e.  to  raise  die  proof;  for  it  is 
)  ily  necessary  to  a^ld  a  large  q  laiuity  of  eiiuer  to  make 
cider  into  good  wine,  tiiat  Will  Hasii  in  the  Hre;  my  me 
II )  1  is  to  gel  cider  .u,ide  l.ue  in  Oct  jber  or  in  Nuvem 
Kr,  irom  iteds  reak.s,  Catulius,  or  .Vludensoliisli.  1 
lecenioer  I  put  nal  a  i  lUiic^:  of  lunglass  10  each  Jd  gal 
Ions,  and  bottle  it  in  F  bruary.  If  the  isinglass  is  put  in 
I  iter,  It  wiU  deposit  so  ne  >edirae:it  in  the  bottles,  h  is 
lo  oe  dissolved  by  chipping  it  in;o  fine  pieces,  and  plac. 
ng  it  .11  a  covered  nug  with  a  quart  of  cider  tor  lei 
lours  or  .nire,  in  a  very  warm  aslies  ileal,  aoout  is  mucii 
.^  we  use  to  draw  te.i — a  utile  scaliUngoi  tiie  coriis 
he  momeni  tiiey  ire  'o  b-  used,  'ill  ^ofeii  tliem,  so 
na>  tney  will  fii  better  and  oe  more  re.idily  driven  m. 

But  it  would  Oe  needless  to  expect  cider  to  be  made 
good  by  bottling,  it  must  be  pure  and  well  flavored  whiM 
lu  liie  cask;  and,  tiierefore,  die  subjecl  necessdrily  ii- 
)lves  cider  making,  on  winch  vou  have  niiiiv  excel. c:l 
papers.  From  what  I  understand  of  the  making  of  cidt  r, 
it  appears  that  the  later  the  apples  hang  on  ihe  trees, 

e  m  re  powerful  will  be  the  cider  ;  hence  the  cider  of 
Fi'iuoe  and  other  temp  Tate  countries,  is  said  to  oe 
nore  powerful  than  ours ;  our  summer  apples,  dierefore, 
would  not  make  good  cider  for  bottling,  because  of  their 
juickly  arriving  at  perf  ction. 

The  cleaning  of  the  liquor  from  the  pumice  is  the 
main  thing,  when  good  sound  late  apples  are  used.  It 
p|)ears  ihat  cider  made  from  swi'et  apples  is  much  more 
apt  lo  abound  with  pumice,  whilst  the  acid  and  ascerb 
elain  their  pumice  in  the  press,  hence  some  very  bad 
eating  apples  make  excellent  cider.  The  a  tenlion  to 
this  subject, ;',  e.  the  defacatioa  is  all  important,  espe- 
cially the  first  separ.alion,  for  if  the  first  is  well  timed 
and  complete,  the  future  ferineiuations  will  be  mode- 
1  ate  and  tiie  racking  effectuai.  Blankets  have  been  used 
with  success  to  get  off  much  ,>f  the  pumice;  they  should 
be  spread  i>n  the  botiom  of  a  flat  basket,  and  that  placed 
on  the  head  of  the  cask.  \ll  siratners  will  requite  often 
vashing  out,  and  therefore  two  or  three  are  necessary, 
allot  Which  may  be  made  from  one  stout  oiank-:.  But 
I  am  satisfied  that  a  few  hair  sieves  of  differ  -lu  fineness, 
wilh  the  coarsest  uppermost,  placed  under  the  run, 
would  separate  great  quantities  .if  pumice  ;  tney  would 
iilso  require  shifting  with  a  second  sei,  and  constant  at- 
tendance to  wash  them  out ;  the  s  ze  of  i^VM,\  sifters 
would  answer,  after  these  the  bl ,  kel  strainer  would 
render  the  cider  so  pure,  that  the  fermentation  would  be 
genile  and  easily  managed  for  racking,  so  that  the  firsi 
racking  and  the  isinglass  would  finish  the  fining. 

Yoar'i,  .'51LV..\'nUS. 

P  S.  Sumc  persons  are  very  much  pleased  to  ^ee 
cider  rush  out  of  iln-  bottle  like  sni  ill  beer,  they  think 
itstroig;  if  they  boltlf- it  iliemselves  thej  willi'l  I  then 
nii-take,  and  like  m-,  be  beiier  p  i-.i-sed  to  see  a  kind  of 
parkling fervor, like  ihe  wine  ol  Solomon,  "that  moveth 
itselt  aright." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  jlmcrican  Farmer. 
Sir, 
1  have  just  observed  in  your  paperof  the  15th  instant, 
a  communication  from  a  correspomlenl  in  Lexington, 
Va.  upor.  the  sub|ect  of  fining  und  bottling  cider.    S la- 
ring  1  herein,  thai  "  the  bes    hr  ever  met  wilh,  was  siime 
,-ars  ago  at  the  Indian  Queen,  which  he  understood  was 
ottled  by  a  Mr.  Hillen  about  lU  miles  from  that  place 
\s  no  other  person  by  the  name  of  Hillen  at  that  tinif . 


the  bottling.  I  never  bottled  any  for  uarket,  but  have 
frequently  supplied  .Mr.  George  Uenner  of  Baliinore, 
ivith  cider  by  the  quantity  for  boiling,  and  have  no 
doubt  but  Mr  IJenner  has  occnsii.nally  furnished  Mr. 
Kiaiis,  the  then  landlord  at  the  Iiid  an  Queen  lavern. 
\V:rc  I  to  a. tempt  a  word  of  advice  to  your  correspon- 
.em  on  the  subject  of  making  cider,  it  would  be  to 
avoid  all  rotten  fruit,  leaves,  &c.  pi;k  up  his  appies  as 
e.irly  as  possible  of  mornings,  when  cold,  or,  .it  least 
cool,  and  grind  them  so  ;  when  ground  and  expressed, 
s  rain  it  through^a  sifter  into  a  large  trough  or  cistei  n,  let 
t  stand  about  2  or  3  hours  until  the  fine  sediment  falls 
o  the  bottom,  then  rack  it  oil'  into  clean  casKi,  and  let  it 
•  tamland  work  until  the  foam  begins  in  dry  at  the  bung- 
hole;  then  fill  the  casks  up  with  cider  of  the  same  qual- 
ity, and  stop  them  as  light  as  he  can  wi  li  str.iw  bu  igs, 
ir,  if  wood  bungs,  they  must  have  ventilators  lor  fearof 
iiirsting.  When  diey  become  peiTectly  dry  at  tlie  buiig- 
lole  (if  straw)  drive  a  sharp  plug  into  it  to  exciude  tne 
ur  ;  in  November  rack  it  off  through  flannel  into  cl  an 
:asks  again,  and  let  it  stand  till  spring  for  botiling  —I 
iin  not  sutiiciently  acquainted  with  bottii  ig  to  oiler  any 
idvica  as  to  the  best  mode. 
Yours  respectfully, 

TH()M\S  HIl.LEV. 
P.  S.  Sir,  it  seems  tiiat  Farmers,  as  well  .as  Uoc.ors 
nay  differ  in  opinion. — I  observed  in  oni-  f  y  .ur  pipers 
a  few  months  ago,  that  one  ot  your  corrspondents  lud 
written  iuoommendaiion  of  ripplcgrass,  ribwert,  or,  (as 
1  think  he  termed  it)  ribbed  planiain.  Should  tue  gen- 
ileuian's  crop  of  this  artice  fall  slioit  next  year,  and  it 
vere  possible  for  one  to  transmit  him  ail  my  share  by 
nail,  I  would  most  cheerfully  paj  the  postage.    T.  H. 

FOR    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

Baltimore:  Oct.  15lh,  1819. 
Dear  Sir  —  Having  observed  the  notice  taken 
of  an  extraordinary  corn  stalk  of  Mr.  Tovvnsend 
of  Pen  Yan,  which  was  produced  in  the  short 
space  of  ninety-two  days.  I  take  the  liberty  of 
stating,  that  on  the  fifth  of  June  I  planted  about 
an  acre  of  corn  on  a  spot  of  ground  considered 
very  poor,  and  which  had  been  but  imperfectly 
broken  up  a  few  days  before.  In  the  first  week 
of  August  I  had  the  pleasure  of  eating  some  fine 
roasting  ears ;"  the  produce  of  this  corn  being 
about  sixty  days  from  the  time  of  planting,  many 
of  the  stalks  had  at  that  time  attained  tlie  height 
of  eleven  leet.  This  production  in  a  season  of 
unusual  drought  on  land  proverbially  poor,  and 
•ilanted  at  the  commencement  of  the  hoitest  and 
ili-yest  portion  of  the  season,  has  tar  exceeded  my 
inost  sanguine  expectation,  and  has  been  doubly 
i.;ratifying  in  being  the  result  of  an  experiment 
made  with  my  ferlilizing  cam/io.it.  The  mode  of 
planting  was  by  mixing  with  the  manure  half  a 
peck  of  compost  to  each  loud,  md  then  mixing 
an  equal  bulk  of  the  earlii  uf  the  field  with  the 
manure  (that  is  load  for  load,)  after  it  was  haul- 
ed out  fwi  shovels  lull  of  this  mixture  was 
thrown  into  the  furrow  for  each  hiil,  tne  corn 
iroppi  d  upon  it,  and  covered  in  the  usual  way. 
The  part  of  the  field  which  I  planted  with  ma- 
nure alone,  was  deficient  in  size,  and  one  row 
(about  100  hills)  without  eitlier  manure  or  com- 
post, did  not  produce  a  single  perfect  ear,  and 
he  diminutive  size  of  the  st.dk-,  was  a  kind  of 
lurlcsijuf  on  cultivated  Indian  toi'ii.  Three  kinds 
)f  seed  were  used,  viz.  the  white  gotird  seed  of 
he  Kastern  shore,  the  large  yellow  corn  of  the 
uplands,  and  the  common  yellow  corn  of  tiiis 
county  ;  against  the  former  a  prejudice  exists  in 


sold  cider  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  take  it  for  granted  Baltimore  county,  and  I  was  assured  by  some  old 
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t'ai  Ml',  l^>.  liidi  vvi'h  my  late  plaiuinij;  ami  poor  iaucl, 
I  would  not  get  an  ear  of  it,  nrtwithsuuidint;'  i'  i- 
as  forwaid  and  more  perfect,  than  ti:i.-.  IJ.dliaiOit 
corn,  wliich  I  am  inclined  to  iliink  has  beei 
broiigiii  down  10  a  il-^arf  by  poor  laud,  aiid  poo 
cultivii.ion  ;  it  is  cons,  quently  prcniatuie,  and 
imperfiiCl  in  its  toinialion;  but  it  also  escapes 
niakliit;  a  i^ood  crop.  fhe  irosi  is  less  to  in 
feaied  tlun  the  use  ot"  i)oor  seed.  I  have  nov. 
crowiuj;  a  '.•na!!  square  ol' Canadian  corn,  whicl 
was  trtitid  in  ihc  same  way,  and  planted  aljou' 
the  2d  o!  .A.us'ist.  (an  exiJerinient  for  tht  second 
crop  in  one  season,)  the  tips  of  ssowieol  the  hlos 
soms  appeal  ed  in  the  beginnini<  of  Sepumbei 
since  which  I  liave  not  seen  it,  and  circunistanccN 
have  occurred  t>  prevent  me  tiom  pursuiiis?  thai 
cou!Se  ot  au;rigrii.ultural  experiments,  wnich  1 
had  contemplaied.  I  have,  therefore  only  the 
satis(a<.  ion  of  havins^  produced  the  means  ot  in- 
crea-.iiij»  in;;  product  and  value  of  the  soil,  and 
must  leave  it  for  others  to  use  them,  with  t!.e  hopi 
that  this  communication  may  turiiisli  some  iis;h 
on  the  culture  of  the  suigle  anicle  ot  liuiiai 
corn.  A.  B.  MAR  UN. 

JBullimo-e  October  30,  1819. 
Mr.  S/ci7iner — !  lake  the  liiieiLy  of  sendin-^  ; 
few  caiS  o:  lue  corn  raised  on  tlie  i^riund  alluuet 
to  in  my  communication  of  last  wiek.  1  send  yo' 
one  or  two  cars  in  the  husk,  iti  order  to  remark  H- 
you  tije  circumstance  of  the  corn  growing  <  nine 
ly  ihro>!i;h  tiie  husk,  and  exposinj^  the  points  ol 
the  eai  s  to  the  weather  and  ravas^es  of  insects.  I 
acconn;  for  tliis,  by  the  husk  beio;..;  formed  at  <i 
very  dry  period,  the  corn  afierwai'ds  received  t..- 
benrlii  of  a  rain,  wl.icli  filled  the  grain  so  rapidly 
as  to  push  it  beyond  the  cover  ol  the  husk.  1 
should  by  no  means  consider  this  corn  remarka- 
ble unless  connected  with  the  circumstances  ol 
plantini;  in  June,  dry  season,  i-oor  land,  8<c  as 
before  slated  to  you. 

A.  B.  MARTIN 


Axle 


cjies,  4  ieet  10  inches  long,  to  ac- 


lighter  and  larger  than  in  the  natural  state.  Two 
hi  rses  tl.at  were  purchased  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing exnerimeMts,  and  so  badly  broken  winded  as  to  be 
useK-ss,  I  particularly  rtmarkeil.  In  the  first,  the 
Innj^s  were  unut-ually  large,  and  there  was  evidently 
a  ccinsidtrable  quantity  of  air  in  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, but  It  was  not  ascertained,  whedier  this  air 
nad  escaped  from  the  air  eel's,  c.r  had  been  gene- 
rated within  the  commnn  ct-llniar  membrane  of  the 
ungs.  The  other  horse  was  ki  pt  about  a  month  in 
a  held  whire  there  was  i}o  water  and  very  little 
grass.  When  taken  up,  he  aji]  eared  perfectly  free 
from  the  disorder  :  he  was  however  shot,  and  upon 
examining  the  lungs,  they  had  net  the  slightest  ap- 
pearar.ce  of  disease  Abiut  twelve  months  ago  I 
purihastd  a  horse  completely  broken  winded ,  he 
liad  been  for  a  ci  nsiderablt  time  the  prtperty  of  a 
gentleman  who  valued  him  higldy,  hut  his  wind  be- 
came so  bad  as  to  render  him  us.  less,  therefore  he 
was  sold  ;  the  purchaser  findnig  him  inca])able  of 
working  after  a  short  trial,  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  him 
for  a  sitiail  sum.  He  t'len  fell  into  my  hands.  By 
allowing  him  owly  a  small  quar.tity  vi  hdy,  sprinkled 
with  water,  giving  cold  bran  mashes,  mixed  with  a 
moderate  quantity  of  oats,  and  only  a  small  quantity 
of  wa'er,  taking  care  at  the  same  time  that  he  had 
rigu'ar  but  moderate  exercise,  his  wind  became  gra- 
dually better,  and  at  this  tinic  he  appf^ars  perfectly 
f' i-e  from  the  C(.mplaint.  These  cases  witli  several 
of  a  similar  kind  I  have  o.tt  with,  seem  to  prove, 
that  broken  wind  does  not  always  dtpend  on  an  al- 


con>modati-   two  wheels  ol  6  inches  diameter,  uponL^i.^^^,,,,,    ,„,  ^^sease  in   the  structure 'ot   the  lungs; 
whicii  s.cure  a  comb  made  as  toilows:  bottom,  ot  (,ut  upon  some    morbid  secretiin  in  the  branches  of' 
inci,  oak,  3  te.t  3  inches  br;.ad,  1  toot  9  niches  deep  |;|,^  windpij^e  or  air  cells  or  perhaps  trom  thtir  be- 


which  saw  43  trtth  9  ioches  in  length,  flat  in  the 
lop  tapered  at  the  i  nds,  and  tufned  up  below,  re 
sembling  the  fingers  of  a  cradle.  Back  ot  the  comb 
rrsti.  g  on  the  axe,  1  foot  6  inches  high,  supported  by 
two  haudli-s  siiiiila'-  to  tnose  of  a  plough  ;  sides  slop 
ing  towards  ihe  front,  and  to  pass  3  inches  below  the 
If.  th,  and  to  bo  curved  like  a  sled  runner.  To  be 
drawn  by  a  horse  attached  with  chains  or  ropes 
which  are  secureo  at  the  enils  of  the  axle. 

P  S.  Where,  or  by  whom,  the  above  described 
machine  was  conti-ived,  1  have  not  learned  ;  the  in- 
ventor, whofver  ne  be,  has  conferred  a  benefit  upoi 
husbandmen  and  is  entitled  to  their  acknowledge- 
mints,  ■  jpecialiy  those  who  farm  on  a  small  scale, 
and  to  whom  pasture  is  important 


Two  distinct  crops  of  water-melons  were  pro 
(luctd  from  the  same  vines,  in  a  garden  at  Green 
wich,  Connecticut,  this  season.  The  second 
crop  set  about  the  time  the  first  was  ^athcred. 

(Cj'  The  machine  [see  below]  for  gathering  the 
heads  of  clovtr,  wah  a  view  to  the  collection  of  seed, 
is  takeri  from  a  publication  in  Peni.sylvania,  where 
that  matter  is  vveil  understood;  nevirtheless  wed'  ubt 
its  efScacy.  as  we  apprehend  the  teetli  of  tlie  comb 
would  be  perpetually  choaking,  unless  there  be  some 


Kxtracts from  a  Compendious  Diction- 
arij  of  the  Veterinary  Art. 

[Continued  from  N').  31,  p.  246.] 
Broken  \\ind     A  disease  to  which  horses  aref 


opinions :  Gibson   and  Bartlett  thought  it  was  often 
method,  which  we  do  iiot  perceive,  of  cleaning  it  ast^'-™sht  on  "by  injuc  icious  or  hasty  feeding  young 


the  heads  accutiiulate. — £d  Jim.  Farmer. 


Agriculture 

Having  recertly  seen  iin  implement  successfiilK 
employed  in  gat'ioring  heads  of  clover  from  which  to 
prncur-  seed,  I  cruld  wish  that  the  description  and 
drawing,  herevvith  transmitted,  might  be  a  mean  of 
introducing  it  to  general  use,  among  our  agricultural 
fellow  citizens 

With  a  machine  of  this  kind,  a  man  and  horse,  can 
in  one  day  collect  the  heads  of  clover  from  five  acres 
of  land  ;  an  economy  of  more  than  half  the  titne  ne- 
cessary to  obtain  the  crop,  in  the  ordinary  mettiod  ; 
and  in  addition  to  that  advantage,  a  fKid  thus  reap 
ed,  has  left  upon  it  the  stem  and  leaves  .  f  the  ])lant 
affording  good  pasture.     Respectfullv, 

ROBERTS  VAUX. 

Bunrood  I..odge,  9th  mo.  ,1, 1S19. 


coming  c  niphysemaious.     See  limphysenia. 

It  is  stated  in  Rees'  Cycl'.pa;dia,  unt:er  the  head 
of  Urokt-n  ^^■ind,  '.that  after  opening  more  than  ten 
broken  winded  horses,  ti.e  luogs  were  uniformly 
found  emphysematous."  This  coniplaiot  is  generally 
allowed  to  bi  incurable  ;  but  it  may  iftrn  be  alleviat- 
ed, and  sometimes  in  .such  a  iK  grc<  as  to  be  scarcely 
perceptible.  Constant  attention,  however,  is  neces-i 
sary  with  rtgard  to  his  find,  &c  which  should  he 
rather  of  an  opening  kind  such  as  bran  mashes,  with' 
a  quantity  of  oats  proportioned  to  his  work  ;  green' 
tood  may  also  be  givtn  in  moderate  quantity,  or  car- 
rots. When  ridden,  his  exercise  should  at  first  be 
moderate,  and  he  should  x\.A  Ix-  taken  out  immediate- 
ly after  feed  ng.  I  have  seen  small  doses  of  diuretic 
medicine  given  daily,  or  every  otiier  day  for  a  short 
time,  so  as  to  increase  the  horse's  urine  in  a  mode- 
rate degree,  afford  great  relief  ;  such  medicines 
however,  must  not  be  given  so  as  to  cmse  and  keep 
up  excessive  staling,  as  the  kidney  might  thereby 
be  injured.  H.irses  that  have  but  indifferent  appe- 
tites either  for  hay  or  water,  stinuld  be  allowed  green 
food  ;  but  in  broken  wind  this  is  not  oftm  the  case ; 
more  comnionly  they  have  almost  constant  thirst,  and 
very  liable,  an.!  generally  produced  by  bad  manage-lunl'^ss  Prevented  by  a  muzzle,  will  eat  even  their  lit- 
ment  t  ither  with  regard  to  exercise  or  diet.  As  Vf""^-  As  far  as  my  observation  goes,  this  disease  most 
the  cause  of  broken  wind,  there  have  been  various  commonly  happens  to  horses  that  have  such  voracious 

appetites;  whenever  therefore  this  is  observed,  the 
horse  should  be  limited  in  his  diet  ;  and  if  he  shows 
my  disposition  to  eat  his  litter,  a  secure  muzzle  must 
be  employed.     See  Cough  and  Wind. 

Bruises.  In  severe  bruises,  bleed  and  give  a  pur- 
gative, and  foment  the  part,  or  apply  a  poultice: 
should  matter  form,  it  is  to  be  treated  as  an  abscess; 
but  if  a  hard   callous  swelling  remain,   an  attempt  , 
should  be  made  to  disperse  it  by  rubbing  it  well  wittl 
some  stimulating  embrocation,  such  as — 
Soap  liniment,  four  ounces 
Liquid  ammonia,  one  ounce  ;  or. 
Camphor,  >   j.       ,    .         ,     „ 

Oil  of  origanum,  r^  ^'"^'^  ^''° '''■=""'• 
Olive  oil,  two  ounces. 
Liquid  ammonia,  one  ounce.     Mix. 
Should  these  unbrocations  fail,  recourse  must  \v 
had  to  a  blister.    See  Treatise  on  Veterinary  Met' 
cine. 

ViVL-LJo  make  Cow.<i  take*  A  mischievous  prac- 
tice has  been  recommended  by  old  IVlarkham,  and 
copied  by  (.'latter  and  Skerrett,  of  giving  for  this 


horses  for  salt,  by   which  the  growth  of  the  luiigs 
and  all  the  contents  within  the  chest  are  so  increased. 


To    the   Philadelphia  Societu  for  promoting  f^\^''''  "^^  "^  '"^^  "'"'''K  '^  "."^  capacious  enough 
'\,      .,,"•'        '  -s  for  them  to  expand  themselves  in  and  perform  then 

functions"    Bracken  says 


pert 
as  the  asthma  in  man- 
kind, so  a  broken  wind  in  horses  is  produced  from 
thick  mucilaginous  juites  in  the  windpipe  and  lungs." 
From  the  investigation  (i  Mr.  Coleman,  it  appeared 
that  broken  wind  is  caused  by  a  rupture  of  some  of 
the  aii  cells  of  the  lungs,  in  cot.sequence  of  which 
the  air  gets  into  the  Cellular  membrane.  According 
to  Mr  Richard  Lawrenct  "  the  most  common  ap 
pearance  of  the  iungs  in  broken-winded  horses  is  a 
general  thickening  of  their  substance,  by  which  their 
elastic  ty  is  in  a  reat  n>easure  destroyed,  and  their 
weight  specifically  ir.crea.sed,  at  the  same  time  that 
their  capacity  for  receiving  air  is  diminished."  I  have 
examined  the  lungs  of  broke. i-vvindetl  horseswithout 
jobserving  this  general  thickening  of  their  substance  ; 
Inn   the  contrary,  thry  have  appeared   specificalb 
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mi|)iibi-  halt  ail  ounce  of  Spanish  flics,  with  gni:;\sot 
'aradisf,  &c.  Surely  cr,iniiioii  sense  sh.  uld  tiiciatei 
0  every  one,  that  the  only  safe  and  effectual  nietlind 
if  accomplishing  tliis  end  is  to  bring  the  aiiimai  to  a 
lerfect  state  of  health  and  condition. 
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*  A'o:e  by  the  Editor  of  the  Farmer.— \x.  is  snid 
hat  if  a  bull  find  a  cow  ti-d  fast  bv  th     head,   he 
^ill  take  adiantase  I'i  it  to  seize  without  hereon 
eiit,  favours  whirh  she  wuuld  not   have  granted  to 
is  mast  eaiiKst  i'np..rtunities.     If  that  be  thecas 

is  of  couisl-  p-acticablr  to  ensure  calves  at  any 
iven  season  We  do  not  find  this  fact  nrientioned. 
owever,  among  the  curious  cspLrimentsof  Jacob  on 
le  Hocks  of  Laban  : 

And  he  (Laban)  said,  What  shall  1  pve  tlice? 
.nd  Jacob  said,  thnu  slialt  not  give  me  any  thing  :  if 
lou  wilt  do  this  tiling  forme,  I  will  again  feed  and 
eep  thy  flock : 

I  will  jiass  through  all  thv  flock  to-day,  removing 
cm  thence  all  the  sptckled  and  spotted  cattle,  aiii 
il  the  brown  cattle  among  the  sheep,  and  the  snot- 
d  and  speckled  among  the  goats :  and  of  such  shall 
!  my  hire. 

So  shall  my  righteousness  answer  for  me  in  timi 
come,  when  it  sha.l  come  for  my  hire  before  thv 
ce :  every  one  that  is  not  speckled  and  spotted 
nong  the  goats,  and  bnAvn  among  the  sheep,  that 
all  be  countt  d  stolen  with  me. 
And  Laban  said.  Behold,  1  would  it  might  be  ac 
rdiiig  to  thy  word. 

And  he  remnved  that  day  the  he  goats  that  were 
ig-straked  and  spotted,  and  all  the  she  goats  that 
ne  speckled  and  spotted,  and  every  one  that  had 
me  white  in  it,  and  all  the  bmwn  among  the  sheep, 
d  gave  (htm  into  the  hands  of  his  sons 
And  he  set  three  days'  journey  betwixt  himsrlf 
d  Jacob  :  and  Jacob  fed  the  rest  of  Laban's  flocks. 
^  And  .lacnb  to' k  him  rods  of  green  poplar,  and 
the  hazel  and  chesnut  tree;  and  peeled  whiip 
akes  in  tliem,  and  made  the  white  appear  which 
IS  ill  the  rods. 


that  about  six  weeks  since  she  strayed  away  and 
was  missing  about  two  weeks,  when  he  fi.uiul  her  on 
the  road  ;  he  then  cut  her  ear  and  br  ught  her  t 
his  brother's  field,  and  when  she  was  there  about  one 
week,  the  defendant,  Streit,  came  and  took  h^r 
away,  and  that  in  taking  her  away  she  bucked  him 
down. 


And  he  set  the  rods  which  he  had  peeled  before 
e  fl  cks  in  the  gutters,  in  the  watering  troughs, 
len  the  flocks  came  to  drink,  tliat  they  should  con 
ive  when  they  came  to  drink. 
And  the  flocks  conceived  before  the  rods,  and 
iiiglit  forth  cattle  ring  straked,  speckltd,  and  spot 

i\nJ  Jacob  did  separate  the  lambs,  and  set  the 
;es  of  the  flocks  towards  the  ring-straked,  and  all 
;  brown  in  the  flock  of  Laban  ;  and  he  put  his 
n  flocks  by  themselves,  and  put  them  not  unto 
ban's  cattle. 

\nd  it  came  to  pass,  w  hensoever  the  stronger  cat 
did  conceive,  that  Jacob  laid  the  rods  before  the 
;s  of  the  cattle  in  the  gutters,  that  they  might  con- 
ve  among  the  rods 

iut  when  the  cattle  were  feeble,  he  put  them  not 
so  the   feeble  were  Laban's,  and  the  stronger 
ob's. 

\nd  the  man  increased  exceedingly,  and  had  much 
tie,  and  maitl  servants,  and  men  servants,  and  ca 
Us  and  asses. 


iia\v  InteWigeuee. 

."he  following  case  was  tried  about  a  ir.onlh  ago 
ho  Marine  Court,  and  exhibits  a  spirit  of  litiga- 
I  for  trifling  oDjtcts,  which  is  by  no  means  credit- 
;  to  a  peaceful  community.  The  time  has  been 
;n  law  had  many  terrors,  and  various  sacrifices 
e  been  submitted  to  rather  than  go  to  law, 
now  the  n.o^t  trivial  trespass  and  dispute  are 
ned  into  court,  and  the  time  of  ju -ge  and  jury 
iiprofitably  expanded  in  attending  to  such  cases 
ormation  on  this  head  is  much  wanted. 


Makine  Court,  S  i)tember  .jO,  1819. 
Present,  Mr.  JUSTICE  UaAKL. 
Streitntr  vs.  Streit 
An  action  for  taking  out  olplaiiuitf's  fieldahsifer, 
and  damages  sustained  thereon  S'OO. 
J^  Anthon,  counsel  for  plaintiff 
G.  Wilson,  for  defendant. 
Anthon  opened  the  cause  to  the  jury,  and  stated 
that   tile  present  action  was  to  recov-r  fiuni  Streit. 
lamage  for  taking   out  of  Sireitotf's  field  a  heiter, 
which  the  said  StieitnflT  claims  as  his. 

It  appears  that  some  time  since,  Streit  came  to| 
Streitolf 's  field  in  companv  with  Jris  Madden,  a  Con 
table,  and  cut  the  heifer  loose,  wh  cli  was  tied  in 
Streithoff's  field,  and  was  about  taking .  her  away 
wlun  Streitoff  demanded  of  him  his  authority  fiH 
taking  it.  upon  which  Madden  arre.sttd  Stveit:.fJ'  on 
a  warrant  for  fifty-six  cnits  due  Streit— a  scuffle  en 
5Utd,  and  the  heifer  taking  an  active  part  in  the  af 
tair,  bucked  Stivit  di.wn;  Streit  and  Midden  how 
iver  succeeded  in  bearing  the  h.  if,r  .4— S  reit  then 
sued  theplaintiflFin  this  case  before  Mr.  JuMice  Fla 
iaj;an,  of  the  ninth  ward,  for  keeping  the  heifer  to 
lib  damage  S35.  On  this  trial,  there  was  examined 
0  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  Stnit.  twentv-one  wit 
licsses,  and  on  the  part  of  the  (kfendant;  Streit-  ff 
sixteen  Witnesses.  The  jury  gave  a  verdict  in  favour 
ot  the  p'aintiff,  Streit,  for  S6  o6  cents. 

The  action  now  brought  was  to  recover  damJges 
from  Streit,  for  taking  the  heifer  out  of  S'leitolf's 
field. 

Henry  Armq^being  sworn,  stated  that  the  heifer  ,..,.,  „„. .....  .... ,,^   ..,„ 

nquestion  behngs  to  his  brother,  the  plaintiff  and  fri.  d  htfoiv  him,  and  that  he  saw  the  heifer— that 


A.  Near  the  naveh 

Q.  Are  you  sure  it  is  your  brother's  heiftr? 
.\.  I  am  sure  of  it. 

The  next  witness  was  George  Streilof,   the  father 
of  the  plai  tiff,  who  stated  that  be  took  the  heifer 
tn.in  her  mother  at  a  week  old,  and  gave  her  to  his 
son — that  she  is  a  wild  bucking  heitn.  has  a  white 
spot  on  her  belly,  and  a  broken  horn,  &c. 
Ci-os.i  exttmmed  by  Witfion. 
Q    Mr  Streitoff— Are  you  sure  the  heifer  in  ques- 
tion is  your  Swn'^? 
A.  I  am  sure  of  it. 
Q    By  what  mark  ? 
A    The  white  sp<;t  on  her  belly. 
Q   M'here  was  the  white  spot  ? 
A    Near  the  navel 
Q   How  far  from  the  navel  > 

A  Not  quite  one  hundred  yards,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken— (Loud  laugh.) 

The  plaintiff  tliHii  produced  about  a  dozen  persons, 
who  all  testified  she  was  his  heifer — that  she  had  a 
white  spot  on  t!ie  befly.  broken  hj.rn,  and  that  she 
was  a  bucking  heifer  and  that  they  had  seen  her  very 
often 

Anthr.n  here  rested  the  case  on  the  part  of  the 
plaintiff: 

WihuH,  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  examined 
twenty-fiv  e  persons,  who  all  swore  that  the  heifer 
belunged  to  Streit.  that  she  was  a  very  ta-Me  ln-ifer, 
that  they  never  perceived  any  white  spot  on  her  bel- 
ly, that  one  horn  was  a  little  bnke,  and  they  were 
sure  shi-  was  his  heifer,  and  that  they  never  knew 
Streitoff  had  a  heifer  of  that  desciiption. 

Mr.  Jvstice  Flmwgun,  testified  that  the  cause  was 


Cross  examined  by  Wilson,  counsel  for  defendant 

Q  Mr.  Streit.  .ft — How  do  vou  know  this  heifer  to 
be  your  brother's — by  what  rharks.' 

A.  By  her  having  her  right  horn  broken,  a  white 
spot  on  her  belly,  and  because  she  was  a  very  wild 
and  bucking  heifer. 

Q  Are  you  sure  the  heifer  now  in  possession  of 
Streit  IS  your  brother's  .' 

A  I  am  sure  of  it— I  ought  to  know  her,  for  I  used 
to  feed  her  every  day,  and  many  a  time  she  has 
chased  me  to  buck  me. 

rhe  counsel  in  examining  this  witness,  was  ver^ 
minute  in  his  questions,  which  bothered  the  witness 
so  much  as  to  lead  others  to  suppose  he  was  intoxi- 
cated 

Q  Streitoff— How  many  small  glasses  of  ruin  have 
you  drank  to-day  ? 

A.  (/<!/  -witness  putting  on  a  recollecting  mood)  I  ra- 
ther guess,  sir,  1  have  drank  just  about  as  many 
again  as  half 

Anthon.  Properly  answered. — {Loud  laugh.) 

liij  the  Court.  Mr.  Wilson,  it  is  quite  unnecessary 
to  ask  the  witness  any  such  questions. 

Wilson.    You  may  retire  Streitoff. 

Streitoff.  Thank  you,  sir— I'll  get  out  as  soon  as  1 
can,  for  I  am  as  sober  as  you,  or  any  one  in  court 

The  next  witness  on  the  part  of 'the  plaintiff  was 
his  sister,  {Mary  Streitoff.  a  fine,  large,  fat  countni  girl) 
who  deposed  that  the  heifer  was  her  brother's,  that 
she  had  raised  her  from  a  calf,  and  tliat  she  was  a  \'ery 
wild  heifer— had  a  white  spot  on  the  belly,  and  bro 
ken  horn,  &c. 

Q.  Jiy  Wilson.  What  was  the  colour  of  the  heifer.' 

A.  It  was  a  brindle  heifer,  and  looked  like  its 
mother. 

Q.  AVas  it  as  fat  as  its  mother? 

A.  I  do  not  think  it  was. 

Q.  How  large  was  the  white  spot  on  the  belly.'' 

A.  About  the  size  of  my  hand. 

Q.  Where  was  the  white  spot  .■" 


it  was  very  tame,  and  he  did  not  perceive  the  white 
spot  on  the  belly.  The  coun.-el  oi  the  part  of  the 
plaintiff' was  very  severe  with  Mr.  Flanagan,  and  as 
the  Justice  thought  that  he  knew  more  about  law 
than  the  Cfunsel  he  got  a  little  a.igrv,  when  the 
couns'  I  told  him  not  to  ride  quite  so  hii^h  a  hobby. 

The  Jury  tlien  informed  thf  court,  that  unless 
they  saw  the  heifer,  they  could  not  agree  in  conse- 
quence of  the  very  contradictory  evidence  which 
had  been  given.  It  w?.s  proposed  to  have  her  brought 
into  Court— but,  apprehensive  she  might  buck  them, 
the  court  gave  the  jury  permis^^ion  to  visit  the  hei- 
fer; they  accordingly  proceeded  in  wagons,  accom- 
panied bv  the  parties,  to  view  the  heifer,  which  was 
at  defendant's  farm,  about  four  miles  from  this  city. 
While  the  jury  were  examining  the  heifer,  the  plain- 
tiff tried  to  make  it  buck,  but  it  would  not;  forlo!  it 
»vas  a  very  tame  heifer,  and  w.iuUl  not  injure  any 
fine — the  jury  returned  to  court  and  gave  a  verdict 
ill  favour  of  the  defendant.  The  trial  lasted  two 
days,  and  it  appears  that  all  the  oid  men  and  wo- 
men were  trumpeted  up  for  10  miles  around  the 
cmiiitry  as  witnesses.  The  costs  of  prosecution  were 
six  times  the  value  of  the  heifer;  and  as  the  coun- 
sel for  the  plaintiff  observed  that  as  her  value  was 
actually  about  S8,  he  had  not  the  least  doubt  but 
that  she  >  ould  be  valued  at  fifty  dollars  before  the 
trial  was  over,  for  some  swore  she  was  worth,  8, 10, 
15,  20,  25,  SO  dollars — so  little  did  they  know  about 
the  value  of  bucking  heifers. 


Tm^  WiiMmmM^ 


B.VLII.MOHE,   FRIDAY,    NOVEMBER    5,    1819. 


It  is  quite  notorious  that  the  art  of  cultivating  the 
soil  and  of  ])reparing  its  products,  for  consumption, 
in  the  most  advantageous  and  profitable  manner,  has 
bten  pushed  to  much  greater  perfection  in  some 
states,  and  even  in  some  counties  of  the  same  state 
than  in  others.  It  Is  a  consciousness  of  this  fact, 
which  has  given  rise  to  a  very  useful  practice  amongst 
the  correspondents  of  the  Editor.  It  is  that  of  ma- 
king inquiry,  when  they  have  occasion  to  write  to  him, 
as  to  the  mode  of  doing  any  particular  things  in  those 
distric's  of  country,  where  they  are  known  to  have 
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attaii  ed  the  greatest  perfection,  in  the  matter  inqui- 
red about.  ,      T-.  11, 
These  inquiries  we  throw  into  the  Farmer  winch 
circulates  through  every  state  in  tht  Unii.n.  and  there 
are  not  wanting;  gentlemen  of  sufficient  pohteuess  ami 
public  spirit,  to  give  the  information  sought  tor.— 
Thus    for  example,  a  subscriber  at  Annapolis  mti 
mates',  that  it  wnuid  be  useful  to  ascertain  and  pub 
lish,  for  tlie  information  of  southern  readers,  the  A'ev 
£nqUiu,l  method  of  cullivaling-  onions.    By  pi\  seiiting  hi; 
intimation  to  oui'  New  Englaiul  subscribers,  we  wer. 
enabled  in  our  last  paptr  to  present  the  mmute  and 
•well  pi  epart  d  account,  as  detailed  in  the  fhltgmg  let 
ter  of  SIMEON   FRANCIS,  Esq.  of  .Ara  Urnlon- 
Aeain,  a  correspoodent  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  de 
sires  to  know  the  best  method  ot  muling-  and  boulin'j 
cider  and  mentions  seme  he  drank  many  years  since, 
made  by    Mr   Hillen  of  this  county.    His  desire 
•was  communicated   through   the   Farmer,  and    ac- 
cordingly   in   this  number,  he  is  presented,  as  we 
trust  in  the   most   clear  and  satistact<  ry    manner, 
■with  every  particular  which  is  necessary  to  be  Urn  ^vn, 
in  a  most  important  and  valuable  branch  ot  domes 
tic  economy,  Mr   Hillen,  and  the  author  of  Syl- 
VANUS,  are  entitled  to  the  best  tharks  ot  our  sub 
scr  bers,  and  we  havt'  no  doubt  will  receive  them. 

It  is  among  the  noble  influences  of  agriculture  that 
she  opens  the  hearts  of  her  votaries,  and  venders 
them  Ijenevoient  and  disingenuous  They  have  no 
secrets  of  trnde.  and  are  strangers  to  that  heart-burn 
ing  jealousy,  which  rivalry  creates  among  the  fol 
low.rs  of  other  professions  They  are  always  ready 
to  impart,  witii  honourable  frankntss  and  pleasure, 
discoveries  which  have  been  made  by  a  long  and 
toilsome  course  of  labour  and  experiment— may  such 
ever  be  the  happy  influence  of  the  happiest  of  all  vo- 
cations. 

{ry  We  suppose  it  mav  be  mentioned,  as  a  singu- 
lar fact,  that,  as  far  as  We  can  learn.  'Nereis  not  at 
this  time  in  all  Baltimore,  a  single  callnn  of  LAMf 
OIL  for  sale — we  will  agree  not  to  dispute  whether 
it  be  -inliale  oil.  or.AA  oil,  so  the  gentlemen  grocers 
will  "  give  us  but  light'' 

Mr.  Skinner,— Col.  T.  Tennanl  has  imported 
a  quantity  of  cotton  in  the  seed,  fmm  Carthagena. 

As  this  is  generally  fine  ci«on,  and  a  wish  is  ex- 
pressed to  obtain  seed,  for  our  southern  states,  from 
South  America— mav  it  not  be  well  to  attend  to  this 
narcel  as  it  is  very  rare  t"  receive  it  here  unclean 
parcel,  ery   ^^^^^^  ^    M'CULLOCH. 

The  nuay  to  luealth,  as  ch-arlxj  shown  in  the  Pre- 
face of  an  old  Pennsylvania  .dlmanac,  intitled. 
Poor  Richard  Im/iroved. 

[Continued  from  page  248  ] 

«  Methinks  I  hear  some  of  you  say,  '•  must  a  man 
afford  him<-elf  no  leisure  ?"  I  will  tell  thee,  my  friend 
what  poor  Uichard  says;  "employ  thy  time  well,  il 
thou  meanest  to  gain  leisure;  and  since  thou  an- not 
sure  of  :i  minute,  throw  not  awav  an  hour."  Leisure 
is  time  for  doing  something  useful ;  this  leisure  the 
diligent  man  will  obtain,  but  the  lazy  man  never 
tor  "a  life  of  leisure  and  a  life  of  laziness  are  tw 
things.  Many,  without  labour,  wou'.d  live  by  their 
■wits  only,  but  thsy  break  for  want  of  stock  ;"  where- 
as industry-  gives  comfort,  and  plenty,  and  resnect 
"  Fl\  plea.;ures,  and  thcv  will  follow  you  The  'hVi 
gent  spinner  has  a  large  shift ;  and  now  I  h.-ivc  i 
sheep  and  a  cow,  cverv  one  bids  me  gond-morrov. 

'  II    Hut  with  oiir -industry  we  must  likewise  he 
steady,  settled  and  careful,  and  oversee  our  own  al 
fairs  with  our  own  eyes,  and  not  trust  too  much  t^ 
others  ;  for,  as  poor  "Richard  says, 
"  1  never  sa^w  an  oft-removed  tree, 
N'T  vet  an  oft- removed  family.  ,^ 

That  throve  so  well  as  those  that  settled  be 
And  again, "  thrcp  removes  is  as  bad  as  a  fnv  ;"  and 
again  "  keep  thy  shop,  and  thy  shop  will  keep  wee; 


;ind  again,  "  if  you  would  have  your  business  done, 

go,  if  not,  send."    And  again, 

"  He  that  by  the  plough  would  thrive, 
Himself  must  either  hold  or  drive." 

And  again,  "  the  eye  of  a  master  will  do  more  work 
than  both  his  hands  ;"  and  ag^ain,  "  want  of  care  does 
us  more  damage  than  want  of  knowledge ; 'am 
again,  "  not  to  oversee  workmen,  is  to  leave  them 
your  purse  open"  Trusting  too  much  to  others 
care  is  the  ruin  of  many  ;  for,  "in  the  affairs  of  this 
world,  men  are  saved,  not  by  faith,  l)ut  by  the  want 
of  it ;"  but  a-  man's  own  care  is  profitable  ,  for,  "  il 
v'u  would  have  a  faithful  servant,  and  one  that  you 
like,  serve  yourself.  A  little  neglict  may  breed 
aleat  mischief  ;  for  want  of  a  nail  the  shoe  was  lost, 
and  for  want  of  a  shoe  the  horse  was  lost,  and  for 
want  of  a  horse  the  rider  was  lost,"  being  overtaUei 
and  slain  by  the  enemy  ;  all  tor  want  of  a  little  care 
about  a  horse-shoe  nail. 


'  ni.  So  much  -for  inclustry.  my  friends,  and  atten- 
tion to  one's  (  wn  business  :  but  to  these  we  must  add 
tnigaUty,  if  we  would  make  our  industry  more  cer- 
taii'ily  successful.  A  man  may,  if  he  knows  not  how 
to  save  as  he  gels,  "  keep  his  nose  all  his  lite  to  the 
grindstone,  and  die  ni>t  worth  a  groat  at  last.  A  fat 
kitchen  maks  a  lean  will  ;"  and 


think  "  it  is  dav,  and  it  will  never  be  night ;"  that 
a   little  to  be  spent   out  of  so  much  is  not   worth 
niindii  g;  but  '  always  taking  out  of  the  meal-tub, 
and  never  putting  in,   f-oon  com  is  to  the  bottom,"  ■ 
is  pour  Richard  says  :  and  then,  "  when  the  well  is  I 
dry,  they  know  the  worth  of  water."    But  this  ihi 
might  have  known  before,  if  they  had  taken  his  a; 
vice:  "if  you  would  know  thi-  value  of  money.  ^ 
und  try  to  borrow  some  ;  for  "  he  that  goes  a  bur- 
rowing goes  a  sorrowing,"   as  poor  Richard  says; 
and  indeed  so  does  he  that  lends  to  such  pecple,  i 
when  he  goc  s  to  get  it  again.    Poor  Dick   further  ■ 
advises,  and  says, 
"  Fond  [jride  of  dress  is  sure  a  curse. 
Ere  fancy  you  consult,  consult  your  purse,"  1 

And  again,  "pride  is  as  loud  a  beggar  as  want,  and  ' 
a  great  deal  more  sauey."  When  you  1  ave  bought 
one  fine  thing,  you  must  buy  ten  more,  that  your  ap- 
pearance may  be  all  ot  a  piece  ;  but  poor  Dick  says, 
"  it  is  easier  to  supj^rej-s  the  first  desiri  thao  to  sa- 
tisfy all  that  follow  it  ;"  and  it  is  as  truly  folly  for 
the  poor  to  ape  the  rich,  as  for  the  frog  to  swellin 
order  to  equal  the  ox. 

'•  Vessels  laige  may  venture  more. 
But  little  lir^ais  should  keep  near  shore." 


"  Many  estates-are  spent  in  the  getting. 

Since  women  for  tea  forsook  spinning  and  knitting, 

/lod  men  for  punch  forsook  hewing  and  splitting  " 

"  If  y  ou  would  be  wealthy,  think  of  saving,  as  well 
as  of  getting.  The  Indies  have  not  made  Spain  rich 
because  her  outgoes  are  greater  than  her  incomes." 

'  Away  then  with  your  expensive  follies,  and  yon 
will  not  then  have  so  much  cause  to  coniplain  of  hard 
times, heavy  taxes,  and  chargeable  families;  for 

"  Women  and  wine,  game  and  deceit. 
Make  the  wealth  small,  and  the  want  great." 

And  further,  "  what  maintains  one  vice,  would  bring 
lip  two  children."     You  mny  think,  perhaps,  that  -^ 
little  tea,  or  a  little  punch  now  and  then,  diet  a  little 
more  costly,  clothes  a  little  finer,  and  a  little  enter- 
tainment now  and  then,  can  be  no  great  matter  ;  but 
remember,  "  many  a  little  makes  a  mickle.       Be- 
ware of  little  expenses  ;  "  a  small  leak  will  sink  a 
great  ship," as  poor  Richard  says;  and  again,  "  who 
dainties  love,  shall  beggars  prove ;"  and  moreover, 
fools  make  feasts,  and  wise  men  eat  them ' 
'  Here  yu  are  all  got  together  to  this  sale  of  fine 
ries  and  nick-nacks.     You  call  them  ifoods,   but  if 
you  do  not  take  care,  they  will  prove  evils  to  S'  me 
of  you.    Y'ou  expect  they  will  be  sold  cheap,  and  per- 
haps they  mav,  for  less  than  they  cost;  but  if  you 
have  no  occasion  for  them,    th.y   most  be  dear  to 
you.     Remember  what    poor  Richard    says,    "  buy 
what  thou  hast  no  need  of,  and  ere  long  thou  shalt 
sell  thy  necessaries."     And  again,   "  at  a  great  pen- 
ny-worth pause  a  while."     He  means,  that  perhaps 
the  cheapness  is  apparent  only  and  not  real ;  or  the 
bargain,  bv  straitening  thee  in  thy  business,  may  do 
thee  more  harm  than  good.     For  in  anotherp'ace  he 
says,  "  many  have  been  ruined  by  buying  good  pi  nny- 
worths."     Again,  "  it   is  foolish  to  lay  out  money  in 
a  purchase  lif  repentance  ;"  and   yet    this  folly  is 
practised  every  day  at  auctions,  for  want  of  minding 
die  almanac.     Manv   a  one,  for  the  sake  of  finery 
on  the   back,  have  'gone  with  a  hungry  belly,  and 
half  starved  their  families;  "silks  and  satins,  scar- 
let and  velvets,  put  out  the  kitchen  fire,"  as  poor 
Richard  says.     These  arc  not    the   necessaries  of 
life   they  can  scarcely  be  called  the  conveniences  ; 
and  vet,  only  because  they  look  pretty,  how   many 
want  to  have  them  >    By  these   and  other  extrava- 
gancies, the   genteel  are    reduced  to   poverty,  and 
forced  to  borrow  of  those  whom  they  formerly  des 
oised,  but  who,  through  industry  and  frugality,  havt 
r:,intained  their  standing;  in  which  case  it  appears 
Vainly,  that    "a   ploughman  on  his  legs  is  highei 
han   a   gentleman  on  his  knets,"as  poor  Richard 
<;^vs.    Perhaps  they   have  had   a  small  estate  left 
them,  which  they  knew  not  the  getting  of;  they 


It  is,  however,  a  folly  soon  punished  :  for,  as  pcoi 
Richard  says.  "  pride  that  dines  on  vanity,  sups  oi 
contempt ;  pride  breakfasted  with  plenty,  dinec 
with  poverty,  and  supped  with  infamy  "  And,  aftei 
all,  of  what  use  is  thi^  pride  of  appearance,  fo; 
which  so  much  is  risked,  so  much  suffered  ?  It  can 
not  promote  health,  nor  ease  pain  :  it  makes  no  in 
crease  ot  merit  in  the  person  ;  it  creates  envy,  i 
hastens  misfortune. 

[to  be  continued] 


THE  CANAL— AN  extract. 
-Far  in  the  desert  bound  I  saw 


Art's  proudest  triumph  over  Nature's  law  ; 
Where,  distant  shores  and  oceans  to  combine, 
Her  daring  hand  had  traced  a  liquid  line. 
Uniting  lakes,  around  whose  verges  rise 
Mountains,  which  hide  their  heads  in  misty  skies  ; 
Each  bound  within  such  adamantine  chain. 
For  ages  lash'd  its  lonely  shores  in  vain  ; 
Till,  through  their  barriers,  skill  and  labour  led 
The  willing  waves  a  long  and  level  bed. 
Thus,  even  in  her  wildest  fastness,  man 
Subdues  his  step-dame  Nature's  churlish  plan." 


Adit.  &  Insp.  General's  Office, 
October  27, 1819. 

Notice. 

Under  the  arrangement  of  the  Departments  c 
State,  Treasury,  War  and  Navy,  published  the  2"t! 
of  May,  1819— "That  all  claimants  shall  havethei 
business  attended  to,  by  transmitting  their  papers 
without  employing  agents  in  this  city,"  I  have  iini 
formly  and  promptly  delivered  over  to  the  propc 
officer  all  papers  which  have  been  enclosed  to  m( 
This  course  I  shall  continue  cheerfully  to  pursue 
but  it  is  impossible  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a 
such  j)apers,  and  I  do  not  feel  myself  liable  to  ac 
count  for  any  vouchers  or  communications  which  d 
not  belong  to  the  files  of  this  office. 

I  give  tliis  notice,  as  a  general  answer  to  the  man 
correspondents  who  avail  themselves  of  my  service 
in  this  way.  D.  PARICER, 

Adjutant  and  Inspector  General. 
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'Paper  communicated  by  the  President,  Col.  J. 
Taylor,  and  ordered  to  be  printed, 

ARTIFICIAL  GRASSES. 

It  is  universally  agreed,  that  a  constant  impo- 
verishment ol  land  must  ensue  from  tillage,  with- 
out the  renovation  produced  by  manure  an< 
vegetable  matter — hence,  the  cheapest  and  mobi 
ample  supplies  of  these  renovators  is  a  primav\ 
subject ;  as  neither  the  improvement  nor  pre- 
servation of  the  soil  can  be  effected  without  usinu 
the  means.  It  was  seen  as  early  as  in  the  time 
of  Columella,  that  the  efforts  of  nature  to  fur 
nish  us  with  these  n)eans,  without  the  aid  of  cul- 
ture and  art,  were  incompetent  to  the  end  ;  and 
nearly  equivalent  in  value,  to  the  spontaneous 
supply  oi  food  by  the  wilderness,  compared  with 
the  supply  from  industry  and  cultivation.  Wri- 
ters reason  from  this  discovery  as  an  axiom,  and 
prove  that  the  fertility  of  oH  countries  bears  a 
strict  relation  to  the  use  made  of  it.  Egypt  it- 
self owes  its  fertility  to  its  annual  alluvion  manur 
ing.  Thus  the  culture  of  artificial  grasses  at 
tracted  great  attention,  wherever  a  system  of 
agriculture  existed,  worthy  of  any  degree  of 
lommendalion  ;  it  being  seen  that  the  prosperity 
->i  nations,  as  well  as  of  farmers,  was  evidenih 
graduated  by  the  degrees  of  skill  and  industry, 
ivitli  which  this  axiom  was  practised  upon  ;  and 
;hat  they  were  the  chief  means  for  its  practical 
effect.  Whilst  a  country  is  fresh  and  the  soil 
lalurated  with  vegetable  manure,  it  constitutes  a 
emiJorary  case  ;  and  a  vast  extent  of  uncleared 
ands,  will  long  keep  out  of  view,  the  means  for 
)reserving  the  good,  and  improving  the  exhaust- 
But  when  it  has  passed  the  vigour  of  youth, 
nd  exhibits  the  marks  of  old  age,  the  alternative 
if  reducing  it  to  barrenness,  or  of  adopting  the 
inly  mode  in  existence  for  restoring  its  fertility, 
ics  before  the  eyes  of  its  inhabitants.     Excepting 

few  strips  of  alluvion  land,  there  is  no  culti- 
atecJ  country,  in  which  a  dependence  ii;)on  the 
atural  grasses  is  more  hopeless  than  in  V  irginia 
V  thin  soil,  exposed  to  hot  and  dry  summers,  not 
nly  prevents  our  lands  from  clothing  and  nou- 
isning  themselves,  but  has  at  length  rendered 
hem  even  unable  to  raise  working  animals  for 
heir  own  cultivation,  and  a  suflicient  supply  of 
Mat,  miik  and  butter  for  their  own  cultivators. 
k.  remedy  for  their  own  cultivators.  A  remedy 
jr  this  state  of  things,  is  necessary  to  stop  the 
migration  from  Virginia,  and  to  prevent  its  ul- 
imate  depopulation.     If  the  culture  of  artificial 

rasses  is  the  chief  remedy,  it  can  only  be  over 


i  >iiked,  because  it  is  noi  einbellislied  oy  ilio  ^lii 
lering  ornaments  of  novelty,  and  only  assumes 
ilie  plain  garb  of  reason  and  experience. 

Before  the  effects  produced  by  a  skilful  cul 
lure  of  the  artificial  grasses,  are  enumerated,  lei 
us  lake  a  glance  at  them,  collectively,  in  other 
countries.     In  Holland,  where  the  cultivation  ot 


^V|■,at  but  the  use  of  ariiriciol  gl-dsses,  an  .  .  .  .r 
exclusion,  has  made  both  these  calculations  cor- 
rect ? 


Let  us  now  resort  to  indigenous  facts.  Lands 
sell  and  rent  higher  in  the  United  States,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  exient  and  skill  with  which  artifi- 

«rass  is  generally  preferred  to  that  of  bread.'lan'd  S,'  ,f "f  f'  "''''  *="'"^-=f"''-    /h^re  is  no  doubt. 

..     "■'".">'•""'  but  thai  here,  as  abroad,  profit   is  the  only  per- 
manent basis  of  price  and  rent ;  and  as  the  high- 


sells  higher  as  land,  without  having  its  price  en 
lianced    by  adventitious  circumslaticcs,   than  in 
;inv  other  country.     The  indusirious  and  profit 
loving  Dutch,  choose  rather  to  import,  than  to 
raise  their  own  bread-stufl,  at  the  expense  of  tli 
minishing  the  culture  of  artificial  grasses.    They 
are  as  liitle  I  kely  as  any  people  in  the  world,  to 
make  an  election  by  which  they  would  lose  mo 
nev.     In  England,  the  cultivation  of  grass  is  so 
much  more  profitable,  than  that  of  bread-stuff,  as 
to  have  obtained  a  preference,  at  the  expense  of 
considerable   importations  of  the    latter.     The 
bearings  of  this  fact  are  weighty.     Hay  and  but 
Cher's  meat  in  England,  are  nearly  of  the  same 
prices  as  in  this  country — whereas,  wheat  there, 
is  often  three  times  dearer  than  wheat  here,  and 
seldom  less  than  double  in  price.     Yet  the  Eng 
lish  farmers  prefer  raising  artificial  grasses,  to 
raising  wheat.     Again,  the  rent  as  well  as  price 
of  land,  is  constantly  highest  in  those  countries, 
where  the  culture  of  artificial  grasses  is  pushed 
farthest      In  England,  the  rent  of  fine  artificial 
meadows,  sonuaimes  extends  to  twenty  dollars  an 
ncrc,  rarely  diminishes   to  ten,  and  is  never  as 
ow  as  the  rent  ot  adjoining  arable  land,  however 
good.     As  the  rate  of  rem   is  settled  by  the  rate 
ot  profit,  it  follows  that  even  there,  where  the 
prices  of  meat  and  hay  approach   much  neare 
to  our  prices  than  the  price  of  wheat,  it  is  mosi 
profitable  to  raise  the  articles  of  inJeriour  price 
Much  light  may  also  be  extracted  from  a  com 
parison  between  the  general  rate  of  rent  here  and 
in  England.      It   must  be  our  best   land,  which 
would  rent  at  one  dollar  an  acre  for  a  term  of 
iwenty-one    years;  and   even   at   this  low   rent 
both  the   land  and  the  tenant  are  generally  ruin 
ed.     In  England,  much  of  the  arable  land  rents 
at  about  ten  dollars  an  acre,  and  its  average  rent 
is  about  six.      But  there,  the  culture  of  artificia. 
grasses,  is  invariably  mingled  with  the  culture  of 
grain.     Now  when  we  sec  the  best  grazing  Ian 
there,  renting  higher  than  the  best  arable  land, 
and  their   farms  renting  ten  times   higher  than 
ours,  does  it  not  plainly  follow,  that  both  a  great 
profit  and  a  vast  improvement  of  the  soil,  must 
arise  from  the  culture  of  artificial  grasses ;  and 
that  the  difference  in  rent  between  their  farms 
and  ours,  is  in  a  gnat  measure  produced  by  tht 
latter   circumstanee  ?     This  conclusion   is  war 
ranted  by  the  fact,  that  the  longer  the  term  of  a 
lease  is,  the  higher  is  the  rent  there,  and  lower 
here  ;  because  the  tenant  in  one  case,  calculates 
pon  a  mode  of  tillage  which  will  improve  tin 


est  price  and  rent  attends  the  culture  of  artilicial 
grasses,  the  greatest  profit  must  also  attend  it. 
ISoth  at  home  and  abroad,  the  laud  nursed  by  ar- 
tifi'ial  grasses,  is  known  to  be  so  much  richer  and 
pioductive,  both  of  grain  and  meat,  than  lands 
not  so  nursed,  as  to  pay  labour  far  better,  with- 
out taking  into  the  account  a  long  list  of  other 
benefits  arising  from  this  system  oi'  culture.  I'hc 
most  productive  bread-stuff  farms,  are  those 
whereon  gram  is  raised  on  grass  lays.  Of  this 
fact,  the  slightest  observation,  experience  or  re- 
flection, would  convince  the  moat  incredulous. 

The  general  conclusion,  that  grazing  ruins 
land,  as  we  know  from  experience,  when  applied 
to  natural  grasses  only,  but  enriches  it  when 
combined  with  a  skilful  management  of  artificial 
grasses,  as  in  the  cases  of  Holland,  England,  and 
some  parts  of  the  United  States  ;  suffices  to  ex- 
cite those  who  love  their  country  or  themselves, 
to  inquire  after  the  practical  modes  of  a  system; 
which  experimentally  enriches  both,  and  solicits 
an  attention  to  the  distinct  items  of  profit,  by 
which  these  desirable  ends  are  produced. 

I.  The  phrase  "artificial  grasses"  implies  a 
selection  from  the  gramineous  family,  and  a  cul- 
ture by  human  ar:,  of  the  kinds  best  adapted  to 
the  soil  and  climate  of  a  country,  in  preference 
to  a  reliance  upon  the  grasses  produced  natural- 
ly The  grt-at  value  of  this  selection,  is  illus- 
trated by  the  contrast  between  the  crab  of  the 
wilderness,  and  the  cultivated  pippin  of  the  or- 
chard ;  or  by  a  comparison  between  the  escu- 
lents of  a  garden  and  those  of  spontaneous  pro- 
duction. 


land  ;  and  in  the  other,  upon  its  becoming  poorcr.|computable 


2-  An  improvement  of  the  soil  by  the  culture 
of  artificial  grasses,  arises  from  the  vegetable 
matter  of  both  root  and  top,  when  ungrazed; 
from  the  former  xvhen  grazed ;.  from  protecting 
the  ground  against  heat  in  summer  and  cold  in 
winter  ;  from  producing  food  to  raise  animal 
manure  ;  from  rendering  the  ground  fit  to  bear 
deeper  ploughing,  by  reason  of  the  mass  of  vege- 
table matter  mingled  with  it,  than  it  can  bear  in 
a  naked  state  ;  by  which  its  soil  is  deepened  ; 
and  from  saving  four  fifths  of  the  farm  from  the 
loof  and  the  tooth,  by  making  one  fifth  far  more 
adequate  to  supply  the  demand  for  grass,  than 
the  whole  without  such  culture.  The  profit 
arising  from  this  improvement  of  land  by  the 
use  of  artificial  grasses,  is  cshaustlcGs  and  in- 
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o.   Aitificial  grasses  enable  the  farmer  to  raise 
meats  of  all  kini'.s,  (or  his  own  use  or  for  maket, 
of  the  best  quality,  in  the  cheapest  modes ;  anc: 
10  increase  the  size  of  all"  animals  destined  to 
slaughter  or  labour.     The  latter,  by  being  rais 
ed  in  the  climate  where  they  are   to  work,  are 
hardier,  healthier,  and  better  adapted  for  thei 
employments.     And  whilst  the  farmer  saves  the 
expense  of  purchasing  sorry  meat  and  teams,  he 
gets  good  without  expense;  because  by   a  skil- 
ful management  of  artificial '.grasses,  the  manure 
Ihey   cause  domestic   animals   to  produce,  will 
more  than  repay  in  the  improvement  ^f  soil  and 
increase  of  crops,  the  expense  of  their  mainten 
ance.     This  item  of  profit  is  loo  important  to  be 


earth  is  able  lo  bear  below  the  reach  of  vegeta- 
tion. Hence  in  the  culture  of  corn  upon  a  pe- 
rennial grass  lay,  as  in  a  fallow  for  wheat,  half 
the  labour  required  by  poor  lands  may  be  saved  ; 
because  but  few  ol  the  annuals  appear  after  one 
deep  ploughing,  and  as  the  perennials  hardly  ap- 
pear at  all  in  the  summer,  very  little  culture  is 
required  ;  and  the  crop  is  not  only  increased  by 
the  artificial  grasses  turned  in,  but  by  being 
freed  from  the  frequent  laceration  of  its  roots, 
caused  by  IVc(]uent  ploui^hings  necessary  to  keep 
under  the  quick  growing  annuals  infesting  thin 
land.  The  wheat  also  following  corn  planted  on 
a  perennial  grass  lay  is  cleaner;  lor  although 
the  perennial   grass  seeds  will   often   sprout    in 


hastily  passed  over.       Men  cliiefly  subsist  upon  the  spring,  and  although  they  ought  universall) 


grain  and  meat;  brutes  upon  grass,  green  or 
dry.  The  difference  between  the  expense  of 
cultivating  an  acre  of  grain  and  one  of  grass  is 
inconsiderable,  and  yet  the  latter  will  raise  far 
more  meat,  butter,  tallow,  leather,  and  wool. 
Let  any  farmer  calculaie  the  expense  of  sup- 
plying himself  with  these  articles,  in  the  present 
mode,  even  excluding  its  heaviest  item,  (that  of 
injury  to  the  land,)  and  he  would  probably  dis 
cover  that  most  or  all  of  them  he  raises  cost 
him  three  limes  their  market  value.  The  loss 
however  upon  what  he  sells  is  triffling,  compar 
ed  with  the  loss  upon  what  he  uses:  because  lie 
consumes  much  and  sells  little.  When  the 
temporary  supplies  from  the  western  country 
diminish  or  fail,  the  evils  attending  upon  our 
present  mode  of  raising  stocks,  will  require  no 
proof.  The  arts  of  agriculture  are  as  necessary 
to  improve  and  increase  the  sustenance  of  beasts 
as  that  of  men.  Crass  being  the  basis  of  food  in 
the  case  of  stocks,  as  bread-stufTis  in  the  case  of 
man,  that  mode  of  obtaining  it  which  produces 
the  most  and  best,  with  the  least  injury  to  the 
land, and  from  the  smallest  space,  is  entitled  to  a 
preference.  Without  the  cultivation  of  artifi- 
cial grasses,  our  domestic  stocks  occupy  the  pre- 
cise ground  occupied  by  mankind,  when  exclud 
ed  from  the  artificial  modes  of  raising  bread 
stuff,  and  experience  the  fate  of  a  stale  of  agii 
culture,  as  lo  them,  uncivilized. 

4.  The  artificial  grasses  produce  a  considera- 
ble profit  by  saving  labour.  If  the  labour  ap- 
plied to  an  acre  enriched  by  artificial  grass,  was 
equal  to  that  expended  upon  an  impoverished 
acre,  a  vast  saving  would  still  result  from  the 
difference  of  the  crop ;  as  the  expense  of  labour 
must  be  computed  in  relation  to  its  produce. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  the  poor  land  requires  the 
most  labour,  whilst  it  produces  the  worst  crop, 
because  being  filled  with  seeds  of  worthless  or 
pernicious  annual  grasses  or  weeds,  and  being 
incapable  of  bearing  a  ploughing  sufficiently 
deep  to  deposiie  these  seeds  beyond  the  reach 
of  vegetation,  it  'requires  double  the  work  to 
destroy  them  as  they  sprout  and  grow  after  eve 
ry  rain,  which  would  suffice  if  llicy  were  exlir 
])ated.  This  cannot  be  elfected  on  poor  land 
without  killing  it.  On  such,  the  wheat  which 
follows  com,  though  the  corn  required  and  re 
ceived  six  or  seven  workings,  is  always  more  in 
fcstcd  with  annual  grasses  and  weeds,  than  iha! 
sown  upon  only  a  single  furrow  turning  under 
good  perennial  grasses,  because  they  smother  all 
annuals,  and  any  seeds  of  the  latter  remainint 
arc  buried  by  one  deep  ploughing,  which  the 


sive  capacity  to  make  highland  meadows.  Soin° 
grasses  are  so  well  adapted  for  high,  ury,  and 
hilly  land,  if  the  soil  is  improvable,  that  it  may 
very  often  be  made  more  valuable  and  more 
productive  than  low  land  m.^adows.  The  ex- 
pense of  clearing  and  drain;ng  the  latter,  will 
generally  exceed  that  of  mai.uring  the  former; 
yet  draining  is  considered  every  where  as  highly 
profitable  and  uselul.  fhe  comparative  expense 
between  that  and  making  bi;,hland  grass,  is  not 
Materially  aflfected  by  the  probable  comparative 
irofit.  A  good  spring  crop  of  highland  grass  is 
more  common  in  our  climate,  than  of  low  land 
It  is  not  exposed  to  inundation.  A  pound  of 
high  land  grass,  green  or  firy,  generally  con- 
tains as  much  nutrmient  as  two  of  low  land.  It 
:s  more  easily  made  into  good  hay.  And  high 
land  grasses  possess  the  great  exclusive  value  oi 
enriching  the  high  and  dry  lands  on  which  they 
are  sown.  These  considerations  disclose  items 
of  profit,  resulting  from  the  culture  of  ariificiali 
grasses,  which,  when  united,  warrant  the  conclu- 
sion, that  it  is  capaijle  of  rendering  a  great  pro- 
portion of  our  high,  dry,  and  hilly  lands  as  valua- j 
ble  as  reclaimed  meadow  land. 

It  is  next  to  be  considered,  what  grasses  ar( 
best  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  ol  Virginia^ 
and  consequently  most  worthy  of  selection.    The 
uierit  of  red  clover  as  an  improving    highland! 
grass,  is   too   well  established   to  require  proof.! 
Its  delects  are,  that  it  is  speedily  destroyed  byl 
grazing ;  bearing,    however,    that    of   hogs    thej 
longest ;  that  in  our  warm  and  dry  summers,  iti 
soon  perishes  without   being  grazed,  especially! 
on  sandy  soils  ;  that  it  is  difficult  lo  be  made  into  I 
hay,  and  that  its  hay  can  only  be  preserved   by] 
particular  exertions.     It  stands,  however,  hither- 
te  unrivalled  in  its  capacity  to  enrich  the  ground,! 


to  be  sown  with  or  upon  the  wheat,  yet  a  prov 
dential  aptitude  for  the  benefits  they  bestow,  is 
discernible  in  their  slow  growth  until  the  wheat 
crop  is  perfected  ;  whereas  the  annuals  often 
grow  as  rapidly  as  the  wheat  itself.  There  are 
many  weighty  Hems  of  profit  belonging  to  the 
labour-saving  article,  by  the  culture  of  perennial 
grasses.  By  diminishing  arable  space,  whilst 
the  ciop  is  increased,  the  diminished  space  con- 
sumes less  labour.  From  a  division  of  the  ob- 
jects of  labour,  a  succession  of  employments  en 
sues,  ena  ding  a  farmer  to  prevent  either  from 
suffering  by  ihe  v.-ant  of  cultivation  in  due  sea- 
son. For  instance,  a  full  crop  of  corn  and  wheat 
or  a  crop  equal  to  the  whole  labour  on  a  farm, 
is  the  consequence  of  comparing  labour  with 
space  ;  and  a  great  demand  of  both  crops  for  la 
hour  at  the  same  period,  especially  if  aggravated 
by  unpropitious  weather,  generally  produces 
some  neglect,  and  often  a  considerable  loss.  By 
diminishing  space,  not  only  without  diminishing, 
but  actually  increasing  produce,  these  crops  will 
be  more  manageable  by  the  labour,  and  receive 
a  better  cultivation.     And  the  time  saved  by  this  if  left  uncut  to  be  turned  in  by  the  plough.     Ti-j 


diminution  of  space,  is  moreover  profitably  em 
ployed  early  in  the  spring,  in  applying  manure 
and  sowing  grass  seeds ;  previously  to  the  wheat 
larvest,  in  maying  hay  ;  in  autumn,  in  ditching 
and  draining,  fencing  and  stubbing ;  and  at  all 
times  in  a  variety  of  less  important,  but  improv- 
ing occupations.  Thus  the  losses  accruing  both 
from  a  surplus  of  labour  at  one  season,  and  from 
its  deficiency  at  another,  are  avoided.  Some 
labour  is  saved  by  the  effect  of  the  roots  and 
tops  of  perennial  grasses,  to  keep  the  ground 
loose  and  friable ;  and  much,  after  it  is  thrown 
into  high  ridges  of  five  and  a  half  feet  width, 
because  when  the  ridges  are  reversed,  very 
deep  ploughing  is  more  easily  practicable,  by 
turning  the  earth  back  into  the  furrows  without 
working  at  all  on  the  space  these  furrows  occu- 
py. By  the  friabiliiy  of  the  ground,  resulting 
from  a  great  ciuanlity  of  vegetable  fibres,  we  are 
also  secured  against  its  baking,  and  save  the  la- 
bour necessary  in  that  event,  for  crumbling  or 
reducing  it  again  into  a  proper  state  of  vegeta- 
tion. Naked  ground  possesses  neither  of  these 
advantages.  It  is  unable  to  bear  the  deej) 
ploughing  necessary  for  forming  proper  ridges, 
and  it  is  liable  boih  to  wash  and  bake  from  heavv 
rains,  so  as  to  require  much  severe  labour,  again 
to  level  and  pulverise  it,  highly  prejudicial  to  the 
crop. 

5.  Cut  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  cultiva- 
tion of  artificial  grasses,  arises  from  their  exclu- 


mothy,  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  state,  especially! 
if  grazed,  is  also  liable  lo  an  early  death  ;  to  bel 
eaten   out   by  broomstraw,   to    have   its  leaves! 
burnt  and  dried  by  the  sun  before  it  is  fit  to  bel 
cut ;  and  to   ripen  so  late  as  to  incommode  thel 
wheat  harvest,  without  possessing  the  quality  ofl 
waiting  long   fur  the  scythe.     In   the  section  of^ 
V^irgmia  below  the  mountains,  it  must  also  be  asv 
signed  to  the  class  of  low  land  grasses.     The  rea 
top,  or  herd's  grass,  as  it  is  indiscriminately  call' 
ed,  IS  superior  to  timothy  in  many  respects.     Itl 
lasts  longer,  it  bears  grazing  better,  its  leaves  are! 
not  so  liable  to  be  sunburnt,  it  resists   invadersj 
much  more    powerfully — sown,  mixed   with  tii 
inothy,   11  casts   out   the   latter  in  two  or  threj 
years,   and  although   it   ripens  about  the   saml 
lime,  it   wails  longer  lor    the   scythe,    wilhoul 
sustaining  any  considerable  injury.     This  grass 
.ike  timothy,  is  better  adapted  to  reclaimed  lofl 
lands  than  to  high,  though  u  succeeds  on  th| 
latter  belter  than  timothy.  The  best  grass  whicQ 
I  have  tried,  in  many  respects,  is  one  commonlj 
called  "  the  high  land  meadow  oat."    I  have  haq 
no  means  of  ascertaining  v.heiiierit  is  a  specie! 
of  rye  grass,  or  of  ibe  avena  pratcnris,  orneilher 
nor  whence  it  derived  the  appellation   "  Peruvi- 
an,"  by   which   I  have    heard    il    distinguished. 
With  its  qualities  I  am  beuer  acquainted,  hav- 
ing carefully  observed  them  for  many  years.    It 
ripens  as  early   as   the  red    clover,  and  is  easily 
made   into  fine  hay,  if  cut  in  proper  time.     Its, 
earliness  is  of  vast  importance  in  our  cluiiatc* 
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flu  111  c    a    li    ipcns,   tliat     ii     piocluces     lica 
sprins;  ciops,  like   red  clover,   as  it  commonly 
perfects  its  c;rowtli  before  a  clroui;ht  occurs.     Ii 
is  the  hardiest  grass  I  ever  saw,  and  bears  drought 
and  friist,  he.it  and  cold,  much  better  than  any   I 
have  tried.     It   keeps  possession  of  the  land  in 
s])ite  of  severe  grazing.       [t  nourishes  best  on 
soils  suitable  for  red  clover,  but  it   will  live  on 
and  improve  lands  whereon  red  clover  will  per 
ish.     It  furnishes    better   grazing   early    in   tlie 
spring,  late  in  the  fall,  in  drouglits  and  in  winter, 
than  any  gruss  known  to  nic.     Ripening  with  the 
red  clover,  it  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  being  sown 
with  it,  because   it  greatly  facilitates  its  convei- 
sion  into  hay,  and  retains  possession  of  the  grouni 
for  years  after  the  clover  has  disappeared.  Alone, 
cut  befor^;  the  seed  ripens,  its  nay  is  as  nuiritivi 
and  pleasant  to  stocks  of  all  kinds,  as  any  I  have 
ever  us^d  ;  and  it  will  yield  boili  sct-d  and   tole- 
rably good  hay  at  one  cutting,  as  it   ripens  soon- 
est at    lop.      Mixed  with    favourite   grasses    of 
glazing  animals,  it  is  partially  rejectee!,  but  eaten 
as   they  fail.      Alone,   it  is   greedily   fed    upon 
After  being  cut  or  grazed,  if  left  to  grow,  it  rises 
anew,  dinost  with  the  rapidity  of  lucerne,  with  a 
vigour  but  liltle  diminished.     Fifteen  years  ex- 
periei)v-e  has  not  enabled  me  to  decide  as  to  its 
capacity   for   improving  the  ^oil,    because    the 
small  quantity  of  seed  fi'-st  obtained,  by  confining 
experi  nentsto  small  patches,  long  concealed  its 
qualities;  and  the  large  lots  first  sown  have  re- 
mained too  flourishing   to  require  manure,  and 
too  valuable  to  be  ploughed   up.     It   produces 
(after  it  has  come  to  perfection,  in  doing  which 
it  is  one  year  slower  than  red  clover,)  ungrazed 
and  uncut,  a  warmer  and  more  lasting  cover  than 
the  clover,  which   has  recently  induced  me  to 
mix  and  sow  it  with  wheat  on  a  large  scale,  for 
the  end  of  improving  the  soil,  in  which  anticipa- 
tion I  have  yet  discerned  no  cause  for  apprehen- 
sion.    For  this  purpose,  it  possesses  one  recom- 
mendation beyond  clover.     It  does  not  grow  and 
spread  so  rapidly  in  the  fall  or  spring,  as  to  in 
jure  the  crop  of  wheat  with  which  it  is  sown,  as 
is  sometiiiies  the  case  with   clover.     Upon  the 
whole,  whatever  doubt  remains  as  to  its  fertiliz- 
ing power,  the  conclusions  that  it  eminently  pos 
sesses  the  qualities  for  lasting,  grazing,  and  mak- 
ing higli  land  hay,   may,  I  think,  be  confided  in. 
But  it  does  not,  so  far  as  my  trials  have  extend- 
ed, succeed  i'l  lands  originally  wet,  however  well 
they  arc  drained. 


ish  them,  and  their  destruction  by  tlie  plough  re- 
turns  too  rapidly.  Pasturage  is  scarce,  bad  an< 
impoverishing  to  the  land  ;  and  the  farmer  h 
thereby  disabled  from  raising  within  the  farm 
teams,'  meat,  milk,  and  butler,  for  his  own  con- 
sumption and  comfort,  and  moreover  exposed 
to  annual   expenses  to  supply  the  deficiencies 

rUc  labour  bring  computed  by  space,  and  not 
liy  produce,  and  a  great  demand  for  it  being  coii- 

■entrated  in  one  portion  of  the  year,  losses  ac- 
crue from  its  insufficiency  to  meet  temporary 
pressures,  and  at  other  seasons  for  v.ant  of  bene 
ficial  employment.  The  crop  computed  by  the 
acre   is,  upon   an   average,    surprisingly  small. 


hour,  will  soon  be  computed  in  itl^ix  ■  f.  to 
space  ;  and  had  agriculture,  being  detc'ted  by 
I  he  miserable  crops  this  mode  of  comi)wtali'..:i 
>vill  disclose,  will  shrink  gradually  out  of  sight, 
;hrough  shame.  The  means  o(  raising  manure, 
tnd  the  most  beneficial  employment  for  teams 
and  manual  labour,  will  soon  present  tiicmsehes 
in  those  seasons  of  the  year  now  lost  or  trifled 
away.  I  speak  nut  from  theory  when  I  say,  that 
the  farm. well  managed,  according  to  this  system, 
will,  in  twenty  years  at  least,  return  back  to  its 
original  fertility.  I  add,  as  an  inference  froni 
this  fact,  that  supposing  contiguous  farms  of  one 


thousand  acres  each,  one  in  tlie  usual  state,  of 
whilst  as  much  labour  is  necessary  for  its  culli-iimpoverishrnent  and  the  other  in  woods,  the  for- 
vation,  as,  differently  managed,  would  in  a  fcwju'er  to  be  thus  managed,  and  the  latter  in  the 


years  increase  it  per  acre  four-fold.  Let  us  con 
trasl  this  abridgment  of  the  three-sliift  system 
with  an  abridgment  of  that  proposed  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  it. 


As  the  end  designed  to  be  produced  by  the 
previous  observations,  comprises  their  value,  a 
plan  for  the  management  of  a  bread  stuff  farm, 
combined  witli  high  lund  meadows  and  artifici 
grasses,  is  the  romaining  subject  suggested  for 
consideration.  Let  us  suppose  a  farm  to  con- 
sist of  one  thousand  acres  of  arable  land  ;  that 
the  greatest  produce  of  bread  grain,  not  in  one 
year  only,  but  in  a  course  of  years,  is  the  chief 
object;  and  that  the  labour  on  it  is  adequate  to 
its  cultivation  in  the  three-shift  mode,  that  is,  tt' 
having  two-thirds  of  it  annually  in  corn  and 
wheat.  To  discover  whether  the  profit  to  be  ex- 
pected from  this  style  of  cultivation,  will  be 
jqual  to  that  arising  from  the  system  presentl) 
o  be  proposed,  we  must  first  glance  at  its  de- 
eds. It  impoverishes  the  soil.  Grass  seedf 
.annot  be  beneficially  sown  with  or  upon  the 
l;vheat  crop,  because  the  land  is  too  poor  to  nour- 


Let  eight  hundred  of  the  supposed  thousand 
acres  be  divided  into  four  shifts  of  two   hundred 
acres  each,  one  to  be  annually  cultivated  in  corn 
and  sown  in  wheat,  so  that  two  will  yield  a  crop 
every  year.       As  much  as  possible  of  each  shift 
should  be  manured  the  year  it  is  planted  in  corn 
This  may   be   extended   in  a  few  years  to  one 
lundred   and   thirty   acres,   (exclusively  of  the 
twenty   presently  mentioned,)  by  ordinary  man 
agemenl.      Clover  should  be  sown  on  the  whea 
in  the  spring,  or  meadow  oat  witli  it  in  the  fall, 
and  these  eight  hundred  acres  should  remain  un- 
grazed ;  of  course,  four  hundred  lie  untouched 
for  two  and  a  half  years,  to  allow  time  for  a  large 
produce  of  vegetable  matter,  devoted  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  soil.     Let  the  remaining  two 
hundred   acres  be  appropriated  chiefly  to  grass, 
and  be  divided  into  ten  equal  lots,  one  to  be  high 
ly  manured  annually  and  cultivated  in  pumpkins, 
potatoes,    peas,   cotton,  turnips,  or  any  cleaning 
crop,  to  be  followed  by  wheat  and  grass  seed,  if 
these  crops  are  gotten  off  in  time  to  sow  wheat, 
or  by  oats  and  grass  seed,  if  they  are  not.     Thus 
two    lots,   or   forty  acres   of  this  portion  of  the 
farm,  will   produce  each  year  heavy  and  valua 
ble  crops,  whilst  a  rotation  will   be   established, 
sufficient  to   keep  the  grass   lands  clean   and  in 
good  heart.     Three  of  the  other  eight  lots  ought 
annually  to  be  cut  for  hay,  and  five  to  be  reserv- 
ed for  grazing,  out  of  which  last  number  should 
be  annually  taken  the  lot  to  be   manured,  so  that 
none  will  sustain  above  five  years  grazing  before 


It  IS  recruited. 


customary  mode,  with  tiie  same  amount  of  la- 
bour ;  that  the  proprietor  of  the  first  would  make 
far  move  profit,  and  find  his  land  at  the  end  ol 
the  term  of  far  more  value,  than  the  proprietor 
of  the  latter.  If  these  rival  farms  were  in  an 
equal  stateof  impoverishment,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  experiment,  I  have  no  doubt  but 
the  first  would  produce  three  times  as  much 
bread-stuff  in  twenty  years  as  its  rival,  inde- 
pendent of  its  inferior  productions,  and  of  its 
exclusive  improvement. 

A  great  annual  increase  of  manure  is  the  sound- 
est test  by  which  a  farmer  can  discover  whether 
he  is  successfully  practisingthe  proposed  system 
or  not.  On  the  area  from  which  it  was  taken, 
five  acres  wer^  hardly  manured  eigliieen  years 
a.go,  and  now  the  resources  of  the  farm  alone 
sometimes  reach  to  one  hundred  and  filty.  It  is 
a  bread-stuff  farm,  and  grass  is  used  in  strict 
subserviency  to  that  object,  for  the  purpose  ol 
enhancing  its  profit.  If  gypsum,  marie,  a  nei.gh- 
bourhood  to  towns,  or  any  other  adventitious 
mode  of  enriching  land,  can  be  added  to  the  sup- 
ply of  manure  on  such  a  farm,  the  process  of  im- 
provement, and  the  gratifications  of  increasing 
profit,  may  be  accelerated. 


The  large  area  upon  which  the  proposed  sys- 
tem is  calculated,  is  no  obstacle  to  its  applica- 
tion to  any  other.  Its  proportions  may  be  ap- 
plied to  a  farm  of  any  size.  This  scale  was 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  the  best 
informed  order  of  farmers  to  the  calls  of  patrio- 
tism and  self-interest.  Intelligence  effects  great: 
objects  by  reflection;  ignorance  from  imitation  ; 
and  though  a  prosperous  state  of  agriculture  de- 
pends much  upon  small  farmers,  because  thev 
possess  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the  naiion- 
The  five  lots  devoted  to  that  service  ought  to  al  lands,  perhaps  also  of  the  national  industry, 


be  grazed  in  succession,  both  to  alleviate  the  im 
poverishment  it  produces,  and  to  increase  the 
produce  of  grass.  Hence  he  who  aims  at  agri 
cultural  perfection  or  elegance,  will  divide  these 
ten  lots  by  ditches  and  live  hedges  of  holly  or 
cedar,  (the  former  a  conjectural,  the  latter  a 
tried  plant,)  or  at  least  by  the  usual  fences. 
Even  ditches  alone  would  be  of  some  use.  But 
in  the  infancy   of  improvement,  the    attendance 


its  introduction  depends  upon  the  successful  ex- 
ample of  the  large  ones,  who  have  time,  capital 
and  talents  adequate  to  the  cultivation  of  a 
science  abounding  in  difficulties,  and  requiring 
no  small  degiee  of  reflection.  The  merchants 
of  Scotland,  who  had  retired  from  trade,  began 
about  fifty  years  ago  to  assail,  by  precept  and  cx- 
;iiTi])Ie,  the  then  execrable  system  of  agriculture 
habitually  practised  in  that  country,  and   have 


f  old  men,  women,  or  children,  are  a  tolerable  supplanted  it  by  another,  which   has  diffused  a 


resource,  producing  also  the  good  effect  of  ha 
ituating  the  last  in  early  life  to  employment,  and 
advancing  their  health,  with  the  precaution  of 
biding  the  cattle  in  bad  weather.  This  tempo- 
rary resource  is,  however,  greatly  inferior  to  en- 
closures, particularly  to  the  living  or  imperisha- 
ble.    Untlcr  this  system,  product,  instead  of  la- 


rich  surface  overa  great  space,  previously  occu- 
pied by  a  cadaverous  degree  of  sterility.  As  wc 
neither  love  our  country  less,  nor  confess  an  in- 
feriority of  intellect,  an  equal  share  of  effort  and 
perseverance  by  gentlemen  farmers,  will  certain- 
ly be  crowned  with  as  much  success  as  the  efforts 
and  perseverance  of  these  gentlemen  merchants. 
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sin^c  t'U!  auxiliary  atJvainasesof  soil  and  climate 
are !>;rtater.  They  cifi cled  tlieir  patriotic  design, 
cniefly  by  the  introduction  of  the  artificial  grass 
cultuie;  and  when  we  ccmsider  the  favourable 
mess  ol  our   climate    for  great  spring    cmps   of 
grass, frequently  demoiistiated  by  as  heavy  rrops 
of  clover  as  we  htar  or  read  ^jf,  .<nd  also  its  fa 
vou    bigness  fm  converting   them   into  hay,  no 
reason  i  xis's  for  despaii  tug  of  'ibtaining  the  won 
derful  st;ile  of  feriiliiy  w.iich  a  country  less  fa 
voured   by   nature,  has   acquired   by   the    same 
jneans. 

I  admit  that  a  farmer  may  -make  a  less  crop 
than   usual,    the  fir^t   or  second   year  after   he 
adt-pis  the  retoniiriended  system,  unless  he  he- 
gins  with  a  due  attintion  to  manuring  ;  but  I  de- 
ny thai  his  profi    will  be  less,  because  his  dinii 
nuti-in  of  crop  vviil  be  more  than  compensated  by 
the  improvement  of  his  land.    An  average  of  the 
first  fonr  years  will  probably  produce  a  crop  nu- 
merically equd,  ai  least,  to  bis  usual  crops;  but 
then  his  prcfit  will   be   greater,  heoaiise  havmg 
raised  it  from  less  space,  he  will  have  saved  mutli 
laVjour  !or  improvement,  and  his  land  will  be  in 
better  heart.      Afterwards  his  crops  will  nume 
rically  increase  gradually  to  an  extent  I   canroit 
foresee.     Shi.^ild   a  man  calculate  by  his  hopes 
of  lift;  and  chance  for  sell  gratification,  uithoin 
any  rcgaid  for  coniempoiaiies,   or  posterity,  ht 
ought  to  adhere  to  the  prevalent  system  of  agri- 
culture, if  he  expects  to  live  two  years  only  ;  il 
but  four,  his  determination  may   admit  of  some 
doubt ;  but  if  he  experts  to  ilve  longer,  it  ougl.' 
to  admit  of  none.     Even  principles   so  narrow 
will  dictate  to  him  an  abandonment  of  the  pre 
sent  land  killing  habits.     A  calculation  whicl 
looks  forward  but  two  years,  cannot  p.ossibly  pro 
cure  success  for  any  agricultural  system,  except 
one  for  exhausting  the  land  as  soon  as  possibU. 
All  men,  who  calculate  on  so  short  an  interest  it 
the  product  of  land,  will  strive  to  increase  it  t< 
the  utmost  extent,  at  the  expense  of  the  land  it' 
self.     A  proprietor,  sure  of  dymg  in  one  or  two 
years,  would  improve  but  with  little  spirit,  though 
his  land  was  to  descend  to  his  children,  but  a 
possessor  for  one  or  two  years,  likely  to  lose  the 
land  and  live,  must  feci  a  great  lassitude  in  im- 
proving for  future  profit,  what  he  cannot  keep 
for  future  enjoyment.     No  good  system  of  agri 
culture  can  possibly  take  place,  under  the  sug- 
gestions of  these  impulses. 

I  admit  also  that  disappointments  will  bappei 
from  feeble  and  unskilful  trials.  Complete  suC' 
cess  will  too  ofteii  be  expected  from  partial  at- 
tempts. The  imagination  can  magnify  the  dis- 
rupted toe  of  a  statue,  into  an  entire  image,  and 
brood  over  a  fragment  with  self-complacency  ; 
and  fanaticism  can  expect  wonders  from  relick? 
transmitted  froin  ignorance  ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  such  cases  will  be  rare  in  this  age  of  intelli- 
gence and  free  inquiry;  that  the  prejudices  im- 
bibed from  old  habits  will  be  exploded,  and  that 
the  indu.stry  and  good  sense  of  the  Virgiriiant 
will  rapidly  improve  all  suggestioi.s,  the  tenden- 
cy of  whicii  is  to  preserve  their  country  from  de- 
cay, and  thcHiselves  from  indigence. 

An  observation  is  reserved  for  the  conclusion 
of  this  essay,  to  face  an  opinion,  not  less  errone 
ous  than  common ;  and  not  less  hostile  to  profit 
than  to  improvement.     It  is  two  often  imagined, 
that  a  rotation  requiring  the  interposition  of  arti- 


ficial grasses  between  exhausting  crops,  is  slow 
in  its  return  of  profit,  and  demands  an  extraor- 
dinary capital,  to  supply  for  a  time  the  necessi- 
ties arising  from  this  delay.     But  from  long  and 
attentive  observation,  I  have  confidently  conclu 
ded,  that  no  crop  requires  less  capital,  than  these 
grasses,  or  is  equally  rapid  in  its  returns  of  pro- 
fit.    Tlie  labour  which   cultivates  other  crops 
prepares  the  ground  to  receive  grass  seeds,  and 
they  are  mingled  and  sown  with  grain.     Seed  is 
therefore  nearly  all  the  extraordinary  capital  this 
system   needs,  when    the   artificial    grasses   are 
grazfd,  or  devoted  to  the  enrichment  of  the  soil ; 
and  the  expense  of  converting  a  portion  of  them 
into  hay,  though  not  as  trivial,  is  yet  inconsidera 
ble.     The  returns  of  profit   are  infinitely  more 
copious  and  1  sting,  as  well  as  more  rapid,  than 
those  made  by  any  other  crop.     They  suddenly 
yie  d  milk,  butter,  cheese,    meat,  wool  and  lea- 
ther.    Manure,  an  increase  of  grain  and  other 
■fops,  and  good  working  animals,   s"on   follow. 
\l  every  rotation,    when  ploughed  in  ungrazed 
liey  pres.  nt   to   the   farmer   an    improved  soil, 
witlioul  causing  addition  d  expense,  or  requiring 
dditional  labour.     On  the  contrary,  so  far  as  ar 
ilicial  grasses  are  thus  used,  they  save  him  more 
ibour  in  the  siitgle  article  of  fencing,  than  they 
oiisume.     And  linally,  the  profit  of  the  system 
Ik  comes  so  incorporated  with  the  soil,  whilst  it 
i  also  cnjoytd  by  the  reaper,  as  both  to  last  lon^ 
nd  annually   to  generate  profit  upon  prufit,  in  a 
atio  outstripping  the  lecuiidity  of  compound  in- 
terest. — — 


(Communicated  for  re-publication  in  the  American 
Farmer.) 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

Of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Albemarle 
The  undersigned,  farrners  of  Albemarle  and 
.he  circumjacent  counties,  duly  appi eclating  the 
importance  both  in  a  national  and  individual  point 
of  view,  of  an  improved  system  of  husbandry  ; 
sensible  of  their  own  deficiency  of  knowledge  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  rural  economy  ;  per- 
suaded that  agricultural  associations  have  proved 
eminently  beneficial  to  other  states  and  countries ; 
and  desirous  to  procure  for  themselves  and  their 
neighbours  the  advantages  ol  such  institutions 
have  determined  to  associate  together,  and  to 
constitute  an  Agricultural  Society,  having  for  its 
ittention  and  inquiry  the  following  objects,  and 
for  Us  government,  t!ie  rules  and  regulations 
hereinafter  specified. 

Int.   Objects  for  the  attention  and  inquiry  of  the 
Society. 

I.  And  principally,  the  cultivation  of  our  pri- 
mary staples,  wheat,  tobacco  and  hemp  for  mar- 
ket. 

II.  All  subsidiary  articles  for  the  support   of 
he  farm,  the  food,  the  clothing  and  the  cumfort 
>f  the  household,  as  Indian  corn,  lye,  oats,  bar 
ey,  buckwheat,  millet,  the  families  of  peas  and 

beans,  tlic  whole  family  of  grasses,  turnips,  po- 
tatoes, Jerusalem  artichokes,  and  other  useful 
roots,  cotton  and  flax,  the  garden  and  orchard. 

III.  The  care  and  serviies  of  usetiil  animals, 
for  the  saddle  or  draught,  for  food  or  clothing 
and  the  destruction  of  noxious  quadrupeds,  fowls, 
insects  and  reptiles. 


IV.  Rotation  of  crops,  and  the  circumstances 
which  should  govern  or  vary  them,  according  to 
the  varieties  of  soil,  climate  or  markets  of  our 
different  counties. 

V.  Implements  of  husbandry,  and  operations 
with  them,  among  which  the  plough,  and  all  its 
kindred  instruments  for  dividing  the  soil,  holds 
the  first  place,  and  the  threshing  machine  an 
important  one,  the  simplification  of  which  is  a 
great  desideratum.  Successful  examples  too  of 
improvement  in  the  operations  of  these  instru- 
ments would  be  an  excitement  to  correct  the 
slovenly  and  unproductive  practices  too  gene- 
rally prevalent. 

VI.  Farm  buildings  and  conveniences,  enclc- 
stires,  roads,  fuel  and  timber. 

VII.  Manures,  plaster,  green  dressings,  fal- 
lows and  other  means  of  ameliorating  the  soil. 

VII.  Calendars  of  work,  showing  how  a  gi\- 
en  number  of  labourers  and  draught  animals  ar 
to  be  employed  every  day  in  the  year,  so  as  I 
perforin  within  themselves  and  in  their  due  timc; 
according  to  the  usual  course  of  the  seasons,  ait 
the  operations  of  a  farm  of  given  size,  this  being 
essential  to  the  proportioning  of  the  labour  to  th  j 
size  of  the  farm. 

IX.  A  succinct  report  of  the  different  prac- 
tices of  husbandrj"  in  the  district  inhabited  by  tlic 
members  of  the  society,  including  the  bad  as 
well  as  the  good,  that  those  who  follow  the  for- 
mer may  read  and  see  their  own  condemnation 
in  the  same  page  w  hich  oH'crs  better  examples 
for  their  adoption.  It  is  believed  that  a  judicious 
execution  ol  this  article  alone  might  nearly  su- 
persede every  other  duty  of  the  society,  inasmuch 
as  it  would  present  every  good  practice  which* 
has  occurred  to  the  mind  of  any  cultivator  of  the 
state  for  imitation,  and  every  bad  one  for  avoid- 
ance ;  and  the  choicest  processes  culled  from 
every  farm  would  compose  a  course  probably 
near  perfection. 

X.  And  finally,  such  subjects  in  husbandr; 
and  the  arts,  connected  with,  or  subsidiary  to  it, 
not  heretofore  enumerated,  as  the  society  mav 
liCreafter  propose  for  its  consideration. 


2(1.  Rules  and  Regttlations. 

I.  The  society  shall  be  styled  "The  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  Albemarle." 

II.  The  officers  of  the  society  shall  be  a  presi- 
dent, a  first  and  second  vice  president,  a  treasurer 
a  secretary,  and  an  assistant  secretary  when  the 
increase  of  business  shall  require  it. 

III.  The  society  shall  meet  regularly  at  the 
town  of  Charlottesville  in  the  county  of  .-Mbt- 
marle,  en  the  first  day  of  each  regular  term 
the  superior  court  for  the  said  county,  and  sh; 
continue  by  adjournment  from  day  to  day,  until 
the  business  to  be  transacted  shall  be  finished. 

IV.  The  president,  or  in  his  absence,  the  first 
'  ice  president  shall  have  power  to  call  special 
meetings  ol  the  society,  by  notice  published  in 
at  least  one  newspaper  in  the  city  of  liichmond, 
and  one  in  the  town  of  Staunton. 

V.  A  quorum  tor  business  shall  consist  of  at 
least  nine  members,  including  the  presiding  offi- 
cer ;  but  if  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 

ir  the  rise  of  water  courses,  as  many  as  nine 
members  should  not  attend,  on  the  day  fixed  for 
any  meeting,  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  any  three 
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members  to   adji'urn  the   society   from  day   to 
Jay,  for  any  number  of  days  not  exceeding  Uirce, 

VI.  The  officers  of  the  society  shall  be  elcct- 
jd  on  the  first  day  of  each  rei;iiUr  meetins^  in 
he  atiiumii  Each  officer,  so  elected,  shall  con 
inuc  in  office  for  oiu-  year,  uid  until  another  shall 
)e  chosen  in  liis  stead.  And  in  case  of  any  va 
;ancy,  by  death,  icsis^nalion  or  oiht-rwise,  the 
iamc  may  be  supplied  by  a  new  election,  to  be 
nade  at  any  meeting  of  the  society  ;  the  pefsoii 
hus  newly  elected  to  serve  the  remainder  of  the 
•ear. 

VII.  The  president  shall  preside  at  the  meet 
[ij^s  of  the  socieiy,  and  perform  all  the  usujI 
luties  of  that  station.  In  his  absence  the  same 
luties  shall  devolve  on  the  first  vice  president, 
f  he  also  should  be  absent,  then  on  the  second 
ice  president,  and  if  neither  of  these  officers 
hould  be  present,  then  on  the  vice  president 
TO  tempore,  to  be  elected  for  the  occasion  as 
ereiiiaftir  directed. 

VIII.  The  treasurer  shall  keep  his  accounts 
lothodically  stated  in  a  book  to  be  provided  for 
lat  purpose;  and  when  reqtiired,  produce  then 
)r  inspection.     At  eveiy  siaied  meeting  in  the 
utumn,  and  also  whenever  his  office  ends,   h* 
lall  produce  a  fair  and  regularly  stated  account 
fall  receipts,   payments  and  expenditures.     In 
le  latter  case,  he  shall  moreover  deliver  such 
^counts,  together  with  all  books  and  other  pro- 
erty  of  the  soriety,  in  his  hands,  to  his  success 
r  in  i.ffice,  or  to  the  orders  of  the  society. 

IX.  The  secretary  shall  have  in  charge  all 
ic  books  and  papers  of  the  society,  other  than 
lose  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer,  and  keep  the 
ime  in  exact  order.  He  shall  register  all  let 
rrs  which  shall  be  written  by  the  committee  of 
orrcspcndcnce,  or  by  himself,  by  order  of  the 
ommitiee. 

X.  .\i  the  regular  meeting  of  the  society  in 
le  autumn,  shall  be  chosen  a  committee  of  cor 
jspondence  to  consist  oi  iive  members,  any 
iree  of  whom  to  be  a  rjuorum,  for  the  purpose 
f  corresponding  witli  any  other  society,  or  per 
ms,  touching  the  objects  which  this  society 
as  in  view.     At  the  same  time  shall  be  chosen 

committee  of  accoimts,  consisting  of  three 
lenibers  to  receive  and  adjust  all  claims  against 
le  society  for  its  contingent  expenses,  and 
le  President  or  first  Vice-President  shall  give 
rders  on  the  Treasurerfor  the  payment  of  them. 

XI.  The  members  of  the  society  shall  be 
istinguished  into  Ordincinj  and  Honoranj. 

The  persons  present  in  person  or  by  proxy, 
;  the  meeting  which  appointed  the  committee 
)  draw  up  these  rules  and  regulations,  or  at 
le  meeting  by  which  they  were  adopted,  and 
ich  other  persons  as  hcreafier  may  be  elected 
ir  the  purpose  by  the  society,  shall  be  ordinary 
lembers. 

All  such  distinguished  citizens  of  this  state, 
k!  of  other  states  and  countries,  whom  the  so- 
lely may  elect  for  the  purpose,  shall  be  hono- 
■try  niLinbers — and  they  are  hereby  invited  to 
id  the  society,  and,  if  convenient,  to  assist  at  its 
ieetin(,s. 

Strangers  who  desire  to  be  present  as  audi- 
)rs  niav  be  introduced  ;  and  for  that  purpose 
;ich  member  shall  be  authorized  to  bring  one 
iend  along  with  him  to  any  meeting. 


XII.  New  nu-mbcrs  cither  ordinary  or  hon-jing,  the  treasurer  shall  lay  before  the  society,  a 
orary  may  be  elected.  But  no  person  shall  be  list  of  the  members,  specifying  those  who  have, 
voted  for  as  a  member,  imlcss  at  a  pieviousand  those  who  have  not  paid  their  c()ntri')Ut'ons  ; 
meeting  he   shall   have   been    proposed  by  twoand  if  the  contribution  of  any   member  shall  be 

embirs  to  the  snc.ifty,    with    an  assurance  injlound  more  than  one  year  in   arrears,   alur   ilio 


he  case  of  an  ordinary  member,  that  he  is  de^ 
sn'ou>  ol  joining  the  society. 

Nor  in  i.ny  instance  ^hall  a  vole  be  taken, 
unless  at  the  time  ol  noniinauon,  a  statement  in 
wriiing,  signed  \,y  the  proposers,  ant'  containing 
'he  name,  and  place  of  abode,  of  the  person 
proposed,  shall  have  been  handed  to  the  Sec- 
retary, read  to  the  socieiy,  and  entered  on  the 
min  I  is, 

N  r  shall  any  person  be  elected  a  member, 
unless  twij-tbitds  of  the  members  pi esent  vote 
lor  his  admission. 

XIII.  Whenever  a  new  member  is  elected, 
t  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  forthwith  to 
lotify  tiim  of  his  election  in  the  following  form  : 

On  the  day  of  18  ^.  li. 

f  was  clc  ted  a  Membrr  {jar  Hon'jrary 

Member^    of  the  Agricultural    S  ,ciely    nj  Albe- 
marle^ the  society  inviting  his  assistance. 

C.  D.  Secretary. 

XIV.  No  person  elected  as  an  ordinary 
member,  sliall  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  oi 
the  society,  unit  ss  he  shall  have  subscribed  these 
rules  and  reiiuiations,  and  paid  his  arrears,  if  any 
are  due,  to  the  society 

XV.  New  members  may  be  nominated  at 
any  meeting:  but  all  elections  of  members  shall 
be  at  one  of  the  stated  meetings  of  the  society 

The  elections  of  officers,  members  and  com- 
mittees, s^iall  be  by  ballot;  and  the  majority  of 
members  present,  including  the  presiding  officer, 
shall  decide  ail  questions,  except  those  touching 
the  elections  of  members  and  the  rules  of  the 
society. 

XVI.  If  the  presiding  officers,  the  treasurer 
or  secretary,  be  absent  from  any  meeting,  the 
society  shall  elect  one  to  serve  p.ro  hac  -vice. 

XVII.  As  soon  as  the  funds  will  admit,  the 
society  shall  propose  prizes  for  experiments 
and  improvements  in  husbandry,  and  for  the 
best  pieces  written  on  proposed  subjects.  And 
in  order  more  effectually  to  disseminate  the 
knowledge  of  useful  discoveries  and  improve- 
ments in  husbandry,  the  socieiy  will  from  time 
to  time,  publish  collections  of  memoirs  and  ob 
serv 


suine  hhall  have  become  due  and  pay.ble,  and 
if  the  same  has  been  personally  deni.aidrd  of 
him  by  the  treasurer,  or  collector  dutlmnzed  by 
.lim  for  the  purpose,  such  meniher  snail  bi  con- 
sidered as  withdrawing  from  the  socieiy,  and 
be  no  longer  deemed  a  member — and  the  same 
shall  be  entered  on  the  minutes. 

.-Vny  member  of  the  society  may  withdraw 
from  the  same,  by  sending  a  letter  oi  resignation 
to  the  secretary,  and  by  paying  up  any  dir.ars 
which,  at  the  time,   he  m!.y  owe  the  institution. 

XX.  The  funds  of  the  society  shall  be  appro- 
priated by  a  majority  of  the  members  present, 
.It  regular  meetings,  to  the  objects  of  the  insti- 
tution, in  such  manner  as  .shall  be  d' emid  most 
beneficial,  and  to  no  other  purpose  whatevtr. 

XXI.  Donations  may  be  received  by  the 
treasurer,  to  be  added  to  the  funds  of  the  si.cicy. 

XXII.  In  order  to  prevent  imposition,  the 
secretary  shall  to  each  article  of  intelligence, 
annex  the  name  of  the  person  offeriii.i.  it. 

XXIII.  No  new  rule,  nor  alteration  in  any 
old  rule  shall  take  place,  unless  it  be  sanctioned 
by  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  two 
successive  stated  meetings  of  the  society. 

XXIV.  'Ihe  soriety  shall  be  kept  in  order 
by  the  rules  which  are  observed  for  that  purpose 
by  the  General  Assembly  ol  this  State. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN.  FOR  NOVEMBER. 

{From  the  A?nericun  Practical  Gardener,  /lub- 

lished  by  Fielding  Lucas,  Jr.) 

Generul  Jiemar.k, 

As  much  may  be  done  at  this  time,  towards  the 
laying  out  and  preparing  of  new  kitchen  gardens, 
for  the  ensuing  season,  recur  to  directions  given  in 
former  months. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  month,  dung  and  trench 
the  ground,  that  is  intended  for  early  crops,  and  lay 
it  up  in  high,  narrow,  sloping  ridges,  particularly,  if 
it  be  any  way  stiif,  or  of  a  heavy  nature,  to  receive 
the  benefit  of  the  winter  frost,  &c.  which  wdl  mel-" 
iorate  and  enrich  it ;  besides,  by  having  as  nnuch  of 
this  v.'ork  perforiTied  now,  as  can  be  conveniently 
done,  It  will  greatly  forward  and  assist  in  spring, 
when  you  are  hurried  with  the  pressure  of  business. 

Sliould  the  frost  set  in  towards 


ations,  selected   from  such  commnnicationsi  ,,^'*™'"  ""=  "°=^^  f  ^  "'  \°''"'\f  ''^^  '""'^'-  ^"'^  "^ 
,    ,,  ,  1    .     .1  -I-  .        tbe   month.,   so  as  to  bind  up  the  trround,  and  nre- 

as  shall  be  made  to  them,      io  promote   UieseLent  your  trenching,  cart  or  wheel  manure  into' the 
views,  the  lnend'>  ol  agriculture   arc  invited  todiS'erent  quarters,  wherever  it  may  be  wanted. 


assist  tlie  society  with  experiments  and  incidents 
in  husljandry. 

XVIII.  All  claims  of  prizes  shall  be  sent  iii 
writing — and  when  read,  the  society  shall  de- 
termine which   of  the  claims,  relative  to  each 


Celery,  Endive,  and  Cardoons. 

Continue,  during  the  early  part  of  this  month,  to 

blanch  your  celery,  endive,  and  cardoons,  as  directed 

in  the  preceding  months,   but  when   severe   frosts 

come  on,  they  must  be  preserved  therefrom,  in  the 


prize,  shall  be  selected  for  their  definitive  judgjiullowing  maimer: 

ment  on  a  future  comparison.  If  it  happen  inl  livery  tliird  row  of  the  celery  may  be  suffered  to 
any  case,  that  there  be  no  competition  for  aj'tand  where  growing,  opening  a  trench  on  each  side 
prize-j  but  only  a  single  claim,  the  society  will;"'' ^^''^^""y -^'^^'^i'^S  row.  within  six  inches  thereof,  for 
consider  such  claim,   and  if  the  claim  or  claimsrl'-'.  ■".^"'P'"^"  '.^  the  plants  of  the  other  two  rows, 


be  supported  answerably  to  the  views  and  just 
expectations  of  the  society,  the  prize  proposed 
shall  be  decreed 

XIX.  Every  ordinary  member  shall  on  the 
day  of  his  admission,  and  also  on  the  first  day 
of  every  succeeding  regular  autumnal  meeting, 
pay  to  the  treasurer  the  sum  ol"  five  dollars. 


which  are  to  be  taken  up  carefiiily,  with  as  little 
injury  as  possible,  either  to  their  tops  cr  roots,  and 
planted  in  those  new  trenches,  in  the  order  they 
fiirmerly  sti  nd.  When  the  three  rows  are  thus 
|)lanted  earth  them  up  near  to  the  extremities  of 
their  leaves,  and  as  soon  as  the  ficst  comes nn  severe, 
in  a  dry  day.  cover  this  wholly  over  with  a  little 
straw,  and  over  this  a  good  coat  of  earth.  If  the 
rows  run  east  and  west,   the   south  side  niuv  easily 


At  the  close  of  every  regular  autumnal  meet-|be  opened,  to  take  out  the  plants  when  wanted.  Or, 
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CJerv  may  he  (aktn  up  whm  tiry.  air  it  well, 
and  plant  it  'h  an<l,  iu  a  dry  cellar,  in  the  same 
maiiiier,  as  directed  for  planting  it  in  the  frames. 

Tilt-  brds  of  C';:lery,  which  were  planted,  as  be- 
fore dir-.'Ctid,  shnuKl  in  tlit  early  [wrt  of  this  month, 
be  earthed  up  to  within  six  inc-esof  the  tops  of  the 
plants,  and  >is  soon  as  the  hard  frosts  commence, 
earth  tliem  uj).  then  lay  a  coveri  g  of  dry  sand  over 
each  row,  rounding  it  off,  and  after  this,  a  coating 
of  dry  straw  T'  ?  celery  thus  protected,  may  be 
taken  up  m  h  inti  r  w  on  wanted,  unless  the  weather 
sho.uid  prow  ton  severe. 

The  above  work  should  be  performed  in  dry  wea- 
ther, aiid  when  the  plants  are  perfectly  free  from 
wet,  otherwise  they  will  be  very  liable  to  rot 

Cabbage,  and  Caulijiower  Plants. 

.During  the  continuance  of  mild  weather,  give  your 
cabbage  and  cauliflow.r  plants  every  advantaitt  of 
receiving  free  air,  to  inure  them  by  degrees,  to  bear 
the  cold  by  takjng  the  glasses  cfl"  entirely,  in  the 
warm  part  of  the  day  ;  but  always  be  careful  to 
place  them  over  the  frames  again,  at  night,  and 
also  in  wet,  and  cold  weather.  Notwithstrnding, 
when  the  days  arc  cold,  except  there  is  a  sharp 
cutting  wind,  the  glasses  may  be  raised,  in  the  day 
time  a  little  beh-.nd,  for  the  admission  of  air,  but 
whenever  severe  fiosts  set  in,  the  beds  must  be 
careruUy  coveied  at  night  and  at  other  times,  when 
necessary  to  protect  the  plants  from  being  frozen 

Housed  Oriions, 

Dried  onions  should  be  occasionally  examined,  and 
such  as  are  beginning  to  ret,  carefully  taken  away 

PreserviiiffCabbagcs  anclBorceole  for  ivinter  a7id 
s/iring  use. 

Previous  to  the  setting  in  of  tlie  hard  frost  in  win 
ter.  take  up  vourcabbages  and  savoys,  observing  to 
do  it  in  a  dry  day  ;  turn  their  tops  downwards,  and 
let  them  remain  S'  f(;r  a  few  hours,  to  drain  off  any 
water  that  may  be  lodged  between  the  leaves;  then 
plant  th-  m  down  to  the  lieads  in  a  ridge  of  dry 
earth  in  a  warm  .sheltered  place,  close  to  one  an- 
other, jireviiusly  taking  off  their  loose  hanging 
leaves.  Erect  over  them  a  low,  temporary  slied, 
to  keep  them  free  from  wet,  let  this  covering  be 
open  at  both  ends,  to  admit  the  air  freelj',  in  mild 
dry  weather,  these  ends  are  to  be  closed  with  straw, 
when  the  weather  is  very  severe. 

Presei-vbig  Potatoes  and  Turnijis. 

Where   there   are  plenty  of  good  wai  m  cellars, 


FOR  THE  AMERJCAy   FARMER. 

DOMESTIC  INDUSTRY.— .A  0.  VII 

Mr.  Skinner. — It  is  about  forty  years  since 
an  old  schoolmate  of  mjne,  then  in  the  vigour  ol 
youth,  with  a  young  wife  and  li'tle  money,  push- 
ed his  way  into  the  back  woods,  and  began  the 
world  by  rutting  down  trees  and  putting  up  a  log- 
louse.  Having  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  to  himself, 
never  to  contract  debts  for  any  thing  except  the 
absolute  necessaries  of  life ;  he  purchased  a 
breeding  mare,  one  cow,  two  sucking  pigs,  a 
couple  of  sheep,  and  as  many  fowls,  and  as 
tliese  had  taken  all  the  money  he  could  spend, 
he  viaited  patiently  until  they  multiplied,  so  as  to 
stock  his  farm.  He  laboured  late  and  early  to 
clear  and  cultivate  his  ground,  so  that  after  the 
first  two  years,  he  had  plenty  and  to  spare.     The 

e:urns  of  whatever  he  had  to  dispose  of,  were 
prudently  laid  out  in  improving  his  farm,  or  pay 

ng  ofT  the  purchase  money,  as   it  became  due. 
He  afterwards  built  a  good  barn  and  stable,  be 


also  the   farm  his  father  left     liim,  to  pay   the  f 
balance  due   to   the  bank  ;  and  his  mode  of  be-  ' 
coming  expeditiously  rich  has  left  him  so  poor, 
that  he  has  neither  house  nor  home  ;  a  ihousind 
times  worse  ofF,   than  his  father,  the  day  he  cut  ij 
down  the  first  tree. 

COGITATIVUS. 


Occasional  ¥i^txacts. 

071  the  agricultural  habits   of  the  jieofde  in  tlie 
lower  counties  of  Maryland. 

The  following  is  a  familiar  letter  from  a  friend  in 
a  neighbouring  county,  not  designed  for  pub  ication, 
but  it  contains  so  many  good  hitits,  and  hits  off,  with 
so  much  truth,  certain  bad  habits  and  pirjueliccs, 
that  we  cannot  refrain  from  "holding  up  the  m  rror" 
to  those  slaves  of  early  impressions,  who  live  on 
without  daring  to  inquire  whether  some  alterations 
may  not  be  made  for  the  better.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  letter  to  which  the  writer  need  hesitate  to  attach 


c         1       .,         1 ...      r  1         ■        .1       r.i.il   1^ ^''s  name;  vet  we  have  so   suppressed  names  and 

fore    he   thought  of  exchanging   the   intle   logL:„„ .„_.:,.    .i, u.„.  uf":..:  i   .  _  r... 


house  for  a  stately  stone  dwelling 

Meantime  his  wife  was  equally  attentive  to  the 
duties  of  her  sphere  and  station.  Her  poultry, 
her  pigs,  her  sheep,  and  her  calves,  experien 
ced  her  daily  attention,  and  repaid  it  with  inter- 
est. Her  husband  never  sold  a  pound  of  wool 
bought  neither  coat  nor  blanket,  nor  experienced 
the  want  of  them.  It  never  entered  her  head  to 
barter  twenty  pounds  of  wool  for  a  yard  of  broad 
cloth — a  barrel  of  flour  for  ten  pounds  of  coffee 
— nor  thirty  yards  of  home  made  linen  for  a 
silk  gown.  The  sparkling  cider,  and  unadul- 
terated essence  of  rye,  were  always  ready  on 
proper  occasions  ;  and  instead  of  the  enervating 
juice  of  Asiatic  weeds,  she  served  her  guests 
and  her  family  with  the  wholesome  and  nourish 
ing  stores  of  the  spring-house. 

In  this  manner  did  our  prudent  couple  live 
and  conduct  their  domestic  concerns  for  many 
years  ;  and  though  they  were  not  exempted  from 
the  ordinary  disappointments  and  calamities  of 
life,  yet  they  enjoyed  its  comforts  to  a  degree 
little  known  or  felt,  by  many  in  more  splendid 
circles  of  society 

It  is  now  about  six  years  since  the  companion 

of  my  youth   went  down   to   his  grave,  and  his 

faithful  partner  soon  followed  him.    She  left  his 

only  son,  (his  daughters  being  long  before  provi- 

wben  these  esculents  are  taken  out  of  the  gixund.ded  for)  an  excellent  farm  of  five  hundred  acres, 

the    tops  of  the  turnips  cut,  ai.d  both  of  them  as  i^  ^  i,-,gh  state  of  improvement,  with  every  thing 


much  as  possil)  e  cleared  of  earth,  they  may  b 
preserved  throui'h  the  winter  in  warm  dry  celKirs, 
which  will  afford  an  opportunity  of  picking  and  sort- 
ing them.  Or  they  may  be  covered  in  the  earth, 
by  choosing  a  dry  sheltered  spot  of  ground,  and  laying 
straw  at  the  bottom,  and  sides,  as  well  as  coverini; 
the  top  therewith,  and  over  the  whole  a  sufficient 
covering  of  earth,  to  protect  the  roots  effectually 
from  frosts.  An  opening  may  be  mat'e  on  the  south 
side  of  this  heap,  and  completely  covered  with  b>ni. 
dies  of  straw,  so  as  to  have  access  to  the  roots  at  all 
times,  when  wanted,  either  for  sale  or  use. 

Pr  cser-oing  CaiTGts,  Parsnc/is,  Beets,  Sal- 
scftjj  isfc. 

The  best  method  of  preserving  these  p'ants, 
through  the  winter,  after  they  are  taken  up,  .".iid  the 
tops  cut  off  is  to  expose  them  for  a  few  hours  to 
the  air,  and  then  pack  them  separately,  in  dry  sand, 
in  a  warm  ccller,  free  from  moisture,  from  w'hence 
they  may  be  taken,  whenever  wanted. 


necessary  for  domeslic  comfort  and  indepen- 
dence. The  son,  however,  had  imbibed  very 
difTevcnf  maxims  from  those  of  his  father.  He 
loved  money,  but  did  not  like  to  work  for  it.  He 
despised  what  he  called  the  trifling  and  slow  re- 
turns of  daily  industry,  and  thought  it  much  bettei 
to  become  rich  at  once.  He  therefore  united 
with  some  others,  who  were  equally  anxious  for 
wealth,  and  they  set  on  foot  a  project  for  estab- 
Isliing  a  bank  in  the  neighbouring  town.  The 
•bjert  wasaccrmplibhcd,  and  the  son  of  my  old 
friend  was  made  a  director.  This  point  gained. 
i'.e  purchased  land  to  the  amount  of  ninety  thous- 
and dollars,  and  paid  half  of  it  by  means  of  the 
new  bank,  in  full  confidence  that  in  less  than  twc 
years  he  would  sell  it  for  double  that  sum.  But 
it  turned  out  otherwise.  Before  two  years  he 
could  not  get  his  own  for  it.  and  the  sheriff  has 
lately  taken  the  liberty  of  selling  it  for  him,  and 


circumstances,  that  we  hope  he  wi  1  excuse  us  for 
the  liberty  we  have  taken — we  sincerely  wish,  he 
would  favour  us  more  frequently  with  his  refiections, 
on  the  agricultural  practices  of  the  lower  counties, 
which  stand  in  need  of  so  much  reform  — £diior. 

Mr.  Skinner, — You  seem  to  think  that  to- 
bacco may  be  introduced  into  a  rotation  of  crops 
with  great  advantage,  and,  Agricola  says,  that 
much  would  be  gained  by  the  introduction  ol 
such  a  mode  of  culture.  This  would  prepare 
the  minds  of  many  for  its  total  abandonment.— 
The  planter  and  the  farmer  are  incompatable. 
If  tobacco  is  raised  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  an 
object,  it  .will  interfere  with  every  other  species 
of  crop,  and  one  or  the  other  must  be  neglected. 

However,  Mr. ,  of  your  native  county,  is 

trying  the  experiment,  and  several  others  of  my 
acquaintances,  and  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have 
been  in  some  small  degree,  instrumental  in  efTect- 

ing  this  change  among  them.  Mr. 's  plan  is 

clover  succeeded  by  tobacco,  tobacco  by  v  heat, 
wheat  by  corn,  and  corn  by  rye,  oats  and  othei 
small  grain,  which  will  admit  of  the  sowing  clo- 
ver. This  plan,  you  will  observe,  admits  ol 
lour  fields  and  perhaps  some  lots,  and,  after  all 
clover  is  its  foundation  or  base.  Now,  my  dear  sir 
is  it  not  disgi  aceful  to  the  lower  counties  to  be  in- 
debted annually  to  Pennsylvania  for  their  ctovei 
seed  ?  and  yet  this  is  the  fact.  Have  not  these 
people  sufficient  industry  and  sense  to  get  oul 
their  own  clover  seed  ?  Yes.  But  at  the  instanl 
oftime  when  clover  seed  should  be  got  out,  to- 
bacco should  be  housed,  for  it  is  the  pcculiai 
quality  of  this  pernicious  weed,  to  rob  all  othei 
crops  of  the  requisite  labour,  and  to  demand  foi 
tself  ten  times  as  much  as  any  other  crop,  thus 
mpoverishing  its  cultivator  by  many  mouths.  1 
know,  sir,  that  my  reasoning  ivill  be  decmet 
madness,  that  those  who  have  dug  and  delved  ir. 
the  earth  for  half  a  century,  surrounded  by  to- 
bacco worms  and  covered  with  their  slime,  will 
never  comprehend  me.  I  want  the  farmer  to  be 
more  than  a  mere  raiser  of  grain,  I  wish  himtc 
ur.ite  what  he  now  considers  horticultural  pro 
ductions,  with  his  wheat,  and  other  grain,  am 
grasses.  From  whence  is  Baltimore  supplier 
with  potatoes,  turnips  and  onions  ?  From  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  Union,  by  an  industrious  and  fru- 
gal people.  Yet  all  these  may  be  cultivated  will 
the  plough,  an  assertion  which  would  startle  •■ 
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abacco  planter,  and  make  him  fancy  the  \voi1('ki  hoise  lioni  tlie  crop.     This  was  not  a  |)oor  man 
as  turned  upside  down.     A  t;entlemaii  in  Anntput  moderately  wealthy.    Lialc  did  Aralor  lliinU 


irundcl  county  assured  me  some  time  since,  that 
II  acre  of  ground  planied  in  tabl)a4cs,  bad  prr 
uccd  him  five  hundred  dollars.  Let  tin 
lantcr  look  to  this.  An  acre  of  ground  contains 
000  cabbages,  so  it  will  of  tobacco,  and  the) 
ill  sell  (if  tit  for  making  sour  croul,  &c.  now 
etlint;  more  and  more  into  use  for  seavoyagts) 
»r  S 10  a  hundred.*  Buttlic  propagator  of  horn 
orms  will  exclaim,  il«e  were  all  to  make  cab- 
iges  they  would  sell  for  nothing.  Be  it  so.  But 
there  nothing  else  within  his  reach  but  cabba 
Es  ?  Among  the  multitude  of  esculent  plants, 
hich  Almighty  (Jod  has  bestowed  on  undeserv- 
gnian,  he  may  find  a  variety  to  cultivate,  and 


ihat  while  this  weed  starved  its  cidtivator 
ind  the  soil,  that  it  starved  the  human  intcl 
lect.  In  Baltimore  there  are  several  exicn.siv( 
breweiies,  and  I  believe  not  a  regular  liofi  gar 
den  in  the  state,  and  but  little  barley  raised. — 
You  say  many  gentlemen  are  beginning  to  write 
under  their  proper  names;  mine  could  give  no 
reputation  to  an  agricultural  work  or  essay,  bui 
would  subject  me  to  the  ridicule  of  those,  who 
find  fault  where  they  cannot  comprehend,  and 
dcnouni  e  all  schemes  which  they  have  never 
practised. 

P.  S.  From  the  sowing  of  the  tobacco  beds  to 
the  day  of  inspection,  is  about  1 8  months.   I  may 
e  iNIaryland  lowlander  may  find  many  he  neverjone  day  give  you  my  ideas  on  the  cultivation  of 
.w,  tor  his   tobacco  has  made  a  Uvicible  cntryit.      I  he  present  mode  is  contrary  to  reason  and 


id   detainer  on   his  premises,  and    completely 

jstcd  from  possession  the  nobler  plants   which 

jconie  food  lor  man  and  beast. t     The   philoso- 

lic  sage   of  Monlicello  has  reasoned   conclu- 

vely  on  the  subject.     I  have  not  his  Nutes  on 

irginia  by  me,  nor  time  to  hunt  it  up,  but  read  ,,     ,,  ,       .,.        ^    .,     .     ,         , 

m  on  tobacco  and  be  convinced,  I   will  give  °".-""'  °^S''»>^''"°''  ""'^  ""'"2/  "f  A-iricultural 

)U  two  instances  which  occurred  lately,  among 

any  others,  to  prove  its  "  starving  cjualily."  as 

raior  calls  it.     A  short  time  since  I    was  in 

impany  with  two  ladies,  famous  forsending  each 

limy    variety     to    market.     Strawberries    had 

■en  scarce,  though  wild  ones  were  as  abundant 


nature,  and  requires  more  labour  than  is  neces- 
sary by  double.  I  shall  aho  furnish  you  with 
some  other  whim-whams  of  mine. 


FOn    THE    AMERICU.    FARMKB. 


Societies,  and  the  imfiortunce  of  the  know/edge 
of  Chemistry,  as  connected  with  .igriculture. 
By  Eli  S.  Davis,  esq. 

Abbeville,  S.  C.  Oct.  13,  1819, 
Mr.  Skinner. 

Sir  :    It  is  but  recently  that  I  had  an  opportu 


usual.   I  asked  them  wJiy  they  had  sent  none""*'   °^  seeing  a  few  numbers  of  the   American 


market,  they  who  formerly  sent  such  quan 
ies  Ijoth  from  the  garden  and  the  field,  and 
is  informed  that  the   high  price  of  tobacco  had 


Farmer,  with  which  I  am  much  pleased. 

Such  a  paper,  devoted  as  it  appears  to  be,  to 
the  diffusion  of  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  is 


duced  their  husbands  tS  pitch  a  large  crop,  andiP'=''"''"'.'"'>'  "^Jl^^"'  ^°  ^^.^  agriculturist,  cannot  be 


it  a  boy  could  be  spared  to  weed  t^e  garden, 
gather  them  in  tne  field,  or  bring  them  to  mar- 
it.  I  was  afterwards  informed  that  in  the  absence 
one  of  the  ladies,  her  son  had  ploughed  up  the 
.•awberiy  beds  in  the  garden,  to  prevent  any 
terlerence  with  the  crop.  As  to  the  other  in- 
mce  it  is  of  a  mtlancholy  nature.  I  had  busi- 
ss  which  occasioned  me  to  call  at  the  house  of 
planter.  He  had  a  fine  little  boy,  an  only  son, 
twelve  years  old,  but  this  boy  did  not  go  to 
hool,  and  the  planter  father  gave  me  as  a  rea- 
n,  that  he  had  taken  him  away,  because  the 
hof.l  was  too  far  to  walk,  and  he  could  not  spare 

*  They  were  sold  in  this  market  this  morning 
r  S5 ;  it  is  mentioned  to  give  a  sure  basis  for 
Iculation Edit.  Am.  Ear. 

t  Nothing  was  ever  more  true- — who  has  not 
en  the  farmer  and  planter  with  several  hundred 
res  of  land,  and  a  dozen  or  more  of  slaves, 
lose  table  was  destitute  of  a  pound  of  good  but 
r — a  single  nice  potato — parsnip  or  tomato — 
10  could  not  treat  a  friend  to  a  single  good  ap- 
e,  peach,  pear,  or  bottle  of  sparkling  cider — 
thout  a  decent  saddle-horse,  or  even  a  saddh 

himself,  his  wife,  or  his  daughters — in  short 
destitute  of  all  those  little  domestic  comforts 
\  conveniencies,  that  serve  to  beguile  and 
ee*en  the  cares  and  drudgery  of  domestic  life, 
a  Choctaw   Indian  — Such  must  ever  be  the 

of  tl-.ose  unreflecting,  unenterprising  drones. 
1  shut  their  eyes  against  all  the  lights  and  im 
ovements  of  the  age,  in  which  they  live,  who 
getatc  and  die,  but  never  f.'jurisli  I — F.dit,  A. 


too  universally  patronized 

Agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures, 
are  generally  viewed  as  having  a  co-ordinate  in- 
fluence on  the  wealth,  strength,  and  prosperity 
of  a  nation.  I  am  willing  to  admit  a  co-opera- 
live  influence,  but  agriculture  is  precisely  to  the 
other  two,  what  the  blood  is  to  the  animal  system. 
Without  agriculture,  the  other  two  could  not 
more  exist,  than  man  could  live  without  blood. 
It  is,  in  truth,  X\\c  fiabulinn  vito  of  all  the  great 
and  essential  relations  of  government.  I  need 
not  go  into  a  logical  discussion  to  prove  this  fact 
it  is  too  plain  to  require  illustration.  But  lew  of 
the  many  valuable  improvements  in  agriculture 
are  known  here,  and  such  as  are  known,  arc  but 
partially  exercised  to  any  practical  advantage. 
We  depend  measurably  upon  the  native  strengtl 
of  our  soil,  without  calling  in  those  inestimable 
aids  with  which  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  fur- 
shed  us 

The  organization  of  agricultural,  soriclics 
should  be  adopted  in  every  county  and  distric 
in  the  Union.  Besides  exciiing  a  laudal)Ie  emu 
lation  in  the  farmer,  they  would  tend  very  much 
to  the  introduction  of  rare  and  valuable  articles 
of  husbandry  and  horticulture.  When  a  inew  in- 
mention,  or  improvement  is  offered,  its  utility  or 
nutility  shoidd  be  tested  by  the  members  of 
some  agricultural  society  ;  and  whether  approved 
of  or  not,  the  result  should  be  reported  through 
the  medium  of  some  agricultural  jjaper. 

In  cither  case,  the  propriety  of  making  a  re- 
port is  obvious.  If  the  invention,  or  improve- 
ment, should  be  deemed  useless,  the  report  would 
have  the  effect  to  supersede  imposition  on  the 
public.     If,  on  the  contrary,  jt  should  be  consi- 


dered one  which  promised  much  ulti  ate  good, 
a  favourable  re pjit  would  greatly  ennance  its 
value,  and  bring  it  at  once  into  geiiteral  use. 

To  each  of  these  societies,  a  gentleman  should 
!)e  attached,  wliose  knowledge  of  chemistry 
would  enable  him  to  deliver  at  each  meeting  of 
tiie  society,  a  lecture  on  that  departmeiii  of  phy- 
sical science.  Should  tins  be  found  iiiipracli- 
cable,  the  chemical  works  of  Davy,  .^ccuni,  Ba- 
chet,  and  La  Grange  ought  to  be  purchased  for 
the  use  of  its  members. 

By  this  means  the  great  laboratory  of  nature 
would  be  gradually  opened  to  the  view  of  many, 
wlio,  perhaps,  know  but  lilile  of  the  very  inti- 
mate connexion  that  subsists  between  chemisiry 
and  agriculture. 

It  would  enable  men  to  reason  on  the  proper- 
ties, and  affinities  of  things,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  chemical  apparatus,  develope  the 
causes  of  many  important  piienomena.  It  is  con- 
tended that  "  agriculture  can  only  be  rationally 
improved  by  calling  in  the  assistance  of  the  che- 
mical philosopher  ;  for  it  is  chemistry  wiucli  ex- 
plains the  phenomena  of  vegetation,  germination, 
the  growth,  the  ripening,  and  the  death  of  plants." 

The  greatest  good  rendered  by  Buonapane  to 
the  French  nation,  was  derived  from  his  patron- 
age and  sedulous  exertions  in  disseininaliiig  che- 
mical information  throughout  France  ;  l)y  wiiich 
anew  aspect  and  lustre  was  imparted  to  the  agri- 
cultural department. 

I  am  convinced  that,  the  absence  of  this  know- 
ledge is  one  great  cause  ot  tiie  retardation  of  agri- 
cultural improvements  in  this  country.  I'herc 
is  raised  this  year,  in  this  state,  a  suijerabundance 
f  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  peas,  rye  and  wheat  :  the 
latter  yielding  from  15  to  30  bushels  per  acre. 
This  must  at  once  refute  the  idea  which  I  find 
to  be  prevalent  in  the  northern  states,  that  South 
Carolina  is  a  cotton  state  only,  i<nd  that  its  cli- 
mate and  soil  are  inhospitable  to  the  production 
of  small  grain. 

Yours  respectfully, 

ELI  S.  DAVIS. 


FOR    THE   AMEICAN   FARMER. 

Mr.  Editor — 1  hrough  th.-  medium  of  your  useful 
paper,  I  wish  to  recommend  a  small. 

NEW  ENGLAND  PLOUGH, 
which  I  have  Scviral  times  seen  in  operation  in  this 
county.  It  is  of  easy  draught,  turns  the  ground  well 
over ;  is  of  simple  construction,  and  moderate  price 
— from  five  to  six  dollars.  It  is  decidedly  the  best 
kind  of  plough  I  have  ever  seen,  either  for  seeding 
wheat,  cultivating  corn,  or  breaking  land  ;  and  ought 
to  be  brought  into  general  use.  Wany  farnit-rs  of  my 
acquaintance  wish  to  obtain  tlu-m,  but  are  not  able  to 
find  them  in  your  market.  It  is  said  that  they  can 
be  had  at  Norfolk.  A  corisigninent  of  them  to  Bal- 
timore next  spring,  would  be  ot  public  benefit. — 
Those  I  allude  to  are  branded  "  H.  Pease,  Enfield, 
Connecticut"  Arator." 

'J\:/6ol,  Oct.  25,  1819. 

The  Editor  will  be  thankful  to  any  of  his  Connec- 
ticut or  Norfolk  subscribers  for  ajiy  information  as  to 
the  origin  and  price  ot  this  plough. 


"iimm  w£!Lmmmm, 


liALIIMOUE,   FRIDAV,  NOVEMBER    12,    1819. 

We  hope  nur  subscvibtrs  will  not  fail  to  read  at- 
tentively, the  coiiimunication  on  the  cultivation  of  ar- 
tificial grasses,  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  most  ex- 
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peiie-nctd  a'.jcl  relibrated  agriculturists  and  siatrs- 
iDMi  i'l  dm"  cmvari 

The  ri'p;\:  IS. -if  this  journal  must  not  expect  to  find 
its  pages  hlled  witls  light  ep'.ienieral  spcculatii^nsand 
ess:iys,  c<u.kt(l  up  to  satisfy  the  <  ve-r  cr:»ying  appe- 
titisof  news  moi  gers  and  pciilicians. — The  science 
of  agricuitare  is  difficult— the  very  nature  of  its  ope- 
ratio.^s  labirious,  and  enduri  K  through  the  whole 
year  ;  it  is  to  be  expected  ttierefore,  that  essuys  tieat- 
inii;  of  the  vegetation,  growth  and  managrment  of  a 
single  object  will  often  lie  long  and  tedious.  As  how- 
ever the  far  n  r  g.  ts  his  paper  but  once  a  we.  k.  it 
•wiil  be  no  diffirnlt  niHtter  t-  get  tlinmgh  and  reflvct 
on  all  it  contains  in  hi.>  Ic  isure  moments  during  thdt 
periid — nomcnts  which  would  otherwise  but  mo 
often  be  spent  in  total  idleness,  if  not  thrown  awav 
in  vicious  pursuits.  Or  let  him  hand  the  jjaper  to 
be  read  out,  as  the  phrase  is,  by  his  sons  and  daugh 
ters  And  what  is  more  pleasing  to  an  uncorrupt'-d 
mind,  than  to  contemplate  the  picture  of  innocence 
and  happiriess,  represented  by  the  honest  husband- 
man. si:t,iu-,  with  lifs  helpmate  after  the  toi's  of  the 
day  rcund  the  cheerful  fire,  in  the  midst  of  a  group 
of  happy,  healthlu'.  children,  each  of  v/hom  reads 
alternately  that  which  improves  •Aum,  and  enables 
tile  father  with  increased  intelligence  and  eflP  ct  to 
pursue  an  honest  calling,  which  aff.irds  him  the 
means  of  giving  them  food  and  raiment,  intellect  and 
moral  churacter? 

Upon  those  who  are,  in  good  earnest,  turning  their 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  their  exhausted  lands, 
it  cannot  be  too  otten  urged  that  the  first  step  to  l3e 
taken  in  every  plan  of  improvement,  must  have  in 
view  the  accumulation  of  grass — without  that  botn 
for  winter  and  summer  food,  we  cannot  maintain  live 
stock — without  stock  we  cannot  raise  manure.  Hav 
ing  recorded  Col.  I'aylor's  essay  on  this  subject  as  a 
preliminary  step,  we  shal  go  on  in  future  numbers 
to  speak  of"  particular  kinds  of  grass,  and  amongst 
others,  of  one  wiiich  has  been  very  little  treated  of  in 
American  publications  on  agriculture;  but  which  we 
are  persuaded  will  do  well  m  situations  where  nii 
other  grass  can  be  produced— we  mean  the  Florin. 
The  zealous  and  learm  d  Pri  sident  ol  the  Agricultu- 
ral Society  of  Prince  George's  county,  has  had  the 
kindness  to  li.an  the  Editor  "  The  'Jfii/es  am!  Pn- 
ceetliiiffs  of  the  Jnmvevsavti  of  the  U'orkingtnn  .isiricvl 
tural  Societu"  Amongst  much  other  interesting  mat- 
ter, we  find  a  letter  from  Doctor  Richardson  on  flo- 
rin Grass,  which  we  shall  copy  into  the  American 
Farmer,  thereby  making  it  in  some  degree,  more 
worthy  of  the  distinguished  and  very  flattering  sup- 
port it  has  received  from  eminent  citizens  in  evei7 
state  in  the  union. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  a  Map  of  the  state  of  Ma 
vyland,  so  long  wanting,  is  now  offered  by  Mr  Lucas 
who  is  so  well  qualified  to  give  us  a  good  one. 

We  have  drawn  too  freely  on  the  labours  of  the 
Editor  of  the  Practical  American  Gardener,  but  it 
contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable  matter  besides— It 
ought  to  be  among  the  standard  family  books  in  everj' 
house  in  the  country. — Price  SI  ^5. 


OceasiowaV  T.x\vaets. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer. 

Sir — -In  this  section  of  the  country  our  bee 
hives  are  infested  with  a  wcb-worm,  which  when 
fully  grov.'n  is  about  an  inch  lonp;,  they  arc  in 
such  quantities  as  to  talce  entire  possession,  drive 
off  the  bees,  destroy  all  the  honey  and  finally  the 
wax.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  give  a  hint  in 
your  paper  ?  and  request  any  of  your  readers, 
that  may  be  possessctl  of  a  remetl}')  to  publish  it 
ih  the  American  Farmer. 


FEMALE  BEAUlY   AJND    OHNA- 
MENIS. 
The  ladies  in  Japan  gild  their  teeth;  and 
those   ol'  the   Indit-s  paint  them  red.     The 
l-ilackest  teeth  are  esteemed  tne  most  beauti- 
ful in  G-.izurat,  and  in  some  parts  of  Ameri- 

.1.     In  Greenland,  the  v.omc.n  colour  their 
f  ccs  with  i)lue  and  yellow.     However  fresh 

he  complexion  of  a  Muscovite  may  be,  she 
would  ihmk  herself  very  ugly,  if  she  was  not 

'lastered    over    with   paim.      The    Chinese 
must  have  their  feet  as  diminutive    as  those 

t  the  she  goats  ;  and,  to  render  them  thus, 
dieir  youth  is  passed  in  tortures.  In  An 
ci  i-.t  Persia  anaquelme  nose  was oiten  thought 
worthy  of  the  crown  ;  and,  if  there  was  any 
competition  between  two  princes,  the  people 
generally  went  by  this  Criterion  of  majesty. 
in  some  countries,  the  mothers  break  the 
noses  of  their  children,  and  in  others,  press 
the  head  between  two  boards,  that  it  may  be- 
come square.  The  modern  Persians  have  a 
strong  avi-rsion  to  red  hair ;  the  Turks,  on 
the  contrary,  are  warm  admirers  of  these  dis- 
ifusting  locks.  The  Indian  beauty  is  thick- 
ly smeared  with  bear's  fat.       But  the  female 

Hottentot    receives    from    the  hand   of    her,  .j^^   ^^   Westbury, 

lover,   not   silks,  or   wreaths  of  flowers,  buti^g^g^      .j.^;^  ^^^^  j-^^^^  ^j 
warm  guts  and  reekmg   tripe,  to  dress  her 
self  with  enviable  ornaments. 

In  China,  small  eyes  are  liked ;  and  the 
qirls  are  continually  plucking  their  eye-brows, 
that   they    may  be   small   and   long.       Thejing  in  the  hill,  the' ground  received  fut  one 


iii.ii  ii  may  more  freely  pla) ,  c».,u  iiciuoie  at 
the  slighest  motion. 

The  extravagance  of  the  Myanteses  is  far 
more  ridiculous  than  the  above  ;  they  tarry 
on  their  heads  a  slight  board,  ratlier  longer 
than  a  foot,  and  about  six  inches  broad  ;  with 
this  they  cover  their  hair,  and  seal  it  with 
w.ix.  1  hey  cannot  lie  down,  nor  lean,  with- 
out keeping  the  neck  Very  straight ;  ana  the 
country  being  very  woody,  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  find  them  with  their  head  dress  en- 
tangled in  the  trees.  Whenever  they  comb 
their  hair,  they  pass  an  hour  by  the  fire  in 
melting  the  wax  ;  bijt  their  combing  is  only 
performed  once  or  twice  a  year. 

To  this  curious  account,  extracted  from 
Duhalde,  we  must  join  that  ot  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  land  of  Natal ;  they  w  ear  caps  or 
bonnets,  from  six  to  ten  inchis  high,  com- 
posed of  the  tat  ot  oxtn  ;  they  then  gradual 
ly  anoint  the  head  with  a  purer  grease,  which 
mixing  with  the  hair,  fastens  these  bonnets 
for  their  lives  ! 


EXTRAORDINARY  PRODUCE. 

Product  of  400  square  yards,  rather  less 
than   a    twelfth  part   of  an   acre,  planted  in 

on  West  River  in 
cared  bottom  land, 
but  so  full  of  grubs  and  roots  as  not  to  admit 
the  plough  ;  it  was  hilled  up  early,  worked 
over  and  planted  about  the  20th  of  Way  at 
4  1-2  feet  distance,  and  two  plarts  left  stand- 


Turkish  v/omen  dip  a  gold  brush  in  the 
tincture  of  a  black  drug,  which  they  pass  over 
their  eve-brows.  It  is  too  visible  by  day, 
)ut  looks  shining  by  night.  They  tinge  their 
nails  with  a  rose  colour. 

An  ornament  for  the  nose  appears  to  us 
perfectly  unnecessary.  The  Peruvians,  how 
^ver,  think  otherwise  ;  and  they  hang  on  it  a 
Weighty  ring,  the  thickness  of  which  is  pro- 
portioned by  the  rank  of  their  husbands.  The 
custom  of  boring  it,  as  our  ladies  do  their 
ears,  is  very  common  in  several  nations 
Through  the  perforation  are  hung  various 
materials  ;  such  as  grien  crystal,  gold,  stones, 
a  single  and  sometimes  a  great  number  of 
gold  rings.  '1  his  is  rather  troublesome  to 
them  in  blowing  their  noses  ;  and  the  fact  is, 
some  have  informed  us,  that  the  Indian  la 
dies  never  perform  this  very  useful  opera- 
tion. 

The  female  head-dress  is  carried  in  some 
countries,  to  singular  extravagance.  The 
Chinese  fair  carries  on  her  head  the  figure  of 
.1  certain  bird  ;  this  bird  is  composed  of  cop- 
per, or  of  gold,  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  person;  the  wings  spread  cut,  fall  over 
the  front  of  the  head-dress,  and  conceal  the 
temples.  The  tail  long  and  open,  forms  a 
beautiful  tuft  of  feathers.  The  beak  covers 
the  top  of  the  nose  ;  the  neck  is  fastened  to 
the  body  of  the  artificial  animal  by  a  spring, 


hoeing  after  planting.  On  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember, 41  pumpkins  were  pulled  weighing 
3873  pounds  ;  the  weights  of  the  30  largest 
were  152,  1-16,  140,  140,  137,  132,130,  123, 
120,  115,  112,  110,  110,  107,  105,  100,  97, 
95,  93,  92,  92,  92,  92,  90,  89,  87,  84,  82,  80, 
80,  total  3224  pounds — three  of  the  largest 
size  being  rotten  and  one  pulled  before,  were 
not  weighed,  and  ;i  number  ot  smaller  size  not 
ripe,  were  left  on  the  vines.  The  product 
may  be  fairly  estimated  at  50,000  weight  pel 
acre  at  one  pulling  in  the  driest  season  ever 
recollected  by  the  owner.  Twenty-five  ot 
the  largest  will  be  sent  to  Baltimore  market 
during  the  week,  that  persons  desiring,  may 
be  supplied  with  the  seed. 

EMIGRATION. 
Five  hundred  and   sixty-eight  passengers 
arrived   at    Philadelphia    on   Sunday,    from 
Antwerp,   London,   Liperppol,    and    Nova 
Scotia. 
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O^    THK 

iiv\U\YvUvon  of  yiovui  Gvass. 

By    Br.   Hichardsoiu   D.    D     CLonfeckk^    Moy, 
Ireland. 

It  is  with  great  satistactiim  I  have  the  honour  ot 
iubniittiiig  to  ilie  S(jcitly  a  paper  on  the  cultivation 
if  fiurin,  hy  Dr.  Richardson : 

Was  furthtr  corroboration  necessary  to  prove  tht- 
ldvanta5es  likely  to  result  from  the  cultivatinn  of  th  s 
I'aluable  grass,  i  might  .nlducc  the  testimony  of  tne 
;entleinen  dej^iitt-d  by  liic  Aj^ricultural  Snciety  of  the 
>tew.irtry  of  Kirkcudbrinht  and  Wiston,  to  visit  Dr. 
Richardson's  fatin  The  report  of  li.  Boyd,  Esq.  ot 
Vlerton-Hall,  and  J  M-Cullnch,  Esq.  of  Ardwell. 
;onfirm  every  siateme  t  made  by  Dr.  Uicbardson  ; 
ind  place  the  benefits  likely  to  result  from  the  fi.inn 
■ven  higher  tliui  Ik-  has  done.  .Mr.  Boyd  in  a  letter 

had  the  honour  of  receivinj;  from  him,  says,  "  1 
hink  the  quantity  upon  one  nu-adaw,  was  six  times 
s  much  as  I  ever  law  upon  the  same  space  of  giound." 
States  the  hay  to  be  of  the  best  quality  ;  and  holds 
ut  the  most  flatti-ring  hopes  of  its  answering  for  out- 
ing green  for  winter  soiling — Dr.  Richardson's  inde- 
atigable  exertions  in  bringing  tbe  cultivation  of  fio- 
in  to  the  perfection  he  has  done,  on  all  kinds  of  soil, 

ven  whsre  peats  have  been  cut,  will  form  a  new  >>."''j'^".  "^  complaint 
ra  in  agriculture.     What  the  turnip  does  for  light 
oils,  the  fiorin  will  do  for  strong.     Manure  is  the 
asis  of  all  systems  <,i  farming :  An  acre  of  fiorin  may 
e  estimated  from  .5  to  10  tons  and  capable  of  making 
rom  ten  to  twentv  tmis  of  manure,  supposing  it  only 
3  rioub'e  its  own  weight. 
The  obligations  du-  Dr.  Richardson  from  his  coun 
(,  are  GRE.\T.     No  encomium  in   my  power  to 
estow,  can  do  him  JUSTICE.     In  offering  to  him 
ly  warm  and  grateful  thanks,  though  they  fail  in 
onveying  any  adequate  idea  of  what  I  conceive  and 
;cl  to  be  his  due  for  the  benefit  he  has  re  ndered  to 
griculture,  will  I  trust,  be  received  as  a  proof  of  the 
steem  and  respect  1  ente'-tain  for  HIM. 


pass.d  bi.LWAY  Moss,  and  my  pledgmg  mystll  mat  the  cUanest  stiles  of  gn.ui.d  1  have  i....u\aieu  noiiii 
1  would  reclaim  sn  much  of  it  as  we  saw  from  the  upon,  and  I  must  add,  have  produced  crops  of  the 
road  at  an  expense  which  should  be  repaid  by  thegreatist  luxuriance 

sale  of  two  crops  of  its  hay;  leaving  for  ever  a  The  wet  Moors, are  murh  more  favourable  a  soil 
bettrr  meadow  than  any  now  in  Cumbeiland.  for  fiorin,  than  the  more  Spungy  ubrous  Peat 


The  rapidity  of  the  change  will  be  best  understoo 
!)y  the  following  fact,  upon  which  1  have  laboured  ti 
l)iing  much  attention. 

On  the  '20th  of  April,  1811,  I  began  to  cut  my  turt 
on  ground  less  favourably  circumstanced  tban  tO' 
parts  we  saw  of  Solway  Moss:  having  previously 
shown  the  ground  to  different  persons  explaining  my 
intentiiins,  and  expectations. 

I  laid  down  ti.is  ground  with  fiorin,  roots,  and 
strings.  April  24tli,  without  .soil  or  compost,  nianur 
ing  it  only  with  ashes  burned  contiguous. 

Late  in  October,  I  mowed  this  piece  in  the  pn- 
sencc  of  Sir  James  Stewart  f  Coltness,  of  our  friends 
Mr.  Boyd,  Mf-rton-Hall,  Mr.  M'Culloch,  of  Ard- 
well, with  other  gentlemen,  and  1  have  their  autho- 
iity  for  saying,  that  the  crop  seemed  to  be  treble 
what  they  had  ever  aetn  mowed  from  so  much 
.  round  admitting  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  unfit 
for  any  other  cul  ure. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  talk  of  the  quantity  of  such 

.Moor    extended   ov,-r  the  face  nf  i;umbehla-jd. 

Westmoreland,  Dumfrieshihe,  and  Gallo 

WAT.  It  is  a  fact    f  too  much  notoriety,  and  lon^  a 

t  is  my  duty  to   show   how 


Vloss  ;  the  latter  must  be  consolidated  i)y  an  acmix- 

lure  f  firmer  earth,  while  the  mooiy  soil  is  suffi- 
ciently solid  of  itself,  and  so  rich  as  to  givi-  toUrable 
crops  without  any  manure  ;  but  wiiere  ashes  .tre  so 

asi'y  acquired,  who  wouu!  decline  to  procure  on  light 

t-rnis,  a  manure  which  we  know  forces  fiorin  in  lux- 
uriance to  a  maxirtium. 

When  preparing  the  moory  ground  for  a  crop  of 
tiorio  it  must  be  made  level,  and  completely  raw, 
every  vegetable  exterminated,  and  it  must  be  upen- 

d   or  loosened,  to  the  depth  of  at  least  ten  inches. 
I    may  be  asked,  why  prepare   the  s  il  to  such 

Itpth,  for  a  vegetable,  who-e  roois  scarcely  penetrate 
one  inch  ;  I  confess  the  suptri'.r  luxuriance  of  fiorin 
in  deep  .soils,  has  often  embarrassed  me  ;  you  first 
.solved  the  difficulty  to  me.  by  s.tisfyin.;  me  that  the 
f  vaporaiii.n  of  the  earth  was  a  most  powerful  agent, 
am:  stimulator  of  vegetation,  of  course  where  the 
earth  was  hard  bound  up,  immediati  ly  beneath  the 
roots,  evaporation  was  impossible  and  that  powerful 

timulus  iniercepred. 

How  clearly  did  our  scientific  host  the  venerable 
Bishop  of  Landafr  explain  this  new  principle  of  na- 


SlR, 

When  r  was  treated  in  so  kind  and  flattering  a 
lanner  at  Workington,  my  gratitude  burst  out  into  a 

remise,  that  I  would  teach  your  most  respectable**"  frequent  as  I  had  ordered, 
iciety  to  convert  the  worst  acre  in  Cumberland 
except  in  extreme  cases)  into  meadow  tliat  should 
reduce  crops  of  hay  superior  both  in  quantity  and 
uality,  to  any  now  growing  on  your  very  best. 
The  fiii'.ering  confidence  you  yourself  were  so 
3Qd  as  to  say  you  placed  in  me,  abated  much  of  the 
irprise  my  extravagant  promise  might  otherwise 
ave  excited. 


.         ,  ture  discovered  by  himself.' 

these  dreary  and  barren  wastes,  may  be  made  pro-  In  the  preparation  of  our  ground  for  fiorin  we  must 
ductive,  how  the  useless  heath  may  be  made  to  give  avail  ouist  Ives  of  this  principle,  without  losing  sight 
place  to  the  most  luxuriant  of  grasses.  of  the  peculiarity  of  our  vegetable,  whose  roots  pene- 

I  shall  commencf  with  some  general  maxim  ne-'trate  so  short  a  way  into  the  ground  ;— oi.the  former 
cessarily  to  be  observ.d  in  the  layimg  down  and  cul, account  we  must  till  deet;  and  on  the  latter  we 
tivation  of  fiorin  First  the  ground  nmst  be  kept  inmust  keep  our  manure  better  up  to  the  surface  than 
a  medium  betwee.i  wet,  and  dry,  easily  effected  byjin  the  cnliure  of  any  other  vegetable. 
frequency  of  small  drains;  shallow  (that  is  \2  or  I*  The  Scotch  and  English  understand  every  species 
inches,)  where  dnught  is  apprehended,  and  then  theyiof  tillage  so  much  better  than  we  do,  that  1  shall  not 
are  to  oe  ^t.lpprd  by  little  dams,  as  the  dry  season  presuine  to  discuss  practices  with  them,  I  sh-iil 
approaches,— deeper  where  the  moor  is  wet,  and  confine  myself  to  principles. 
much  water  to  be  discharged.  When  told  liarmg  and  burning,  must  be  an  admi- 

Above  all,  stagnation  of  moisture  is  to  be  guardedlrable  stile  of  preparation  in-  fiorin,  I  reply  are  you 
against,  as  most  injurious  to  vegetation,  but  no  recJun-jsure  you  till  deep  enough  .•■  and  that  your  plough  does 
dance  is  mischievous,  if  of  short  duration  j  you  must|iior  burv  v^ur  ashes  below  the  roots' of  the  vegetable 
remember  tlie  great  deficiency  of  crop  in  the  moistyon  wish'there  to  stimulate  into  action.' 
parts  of  the  fi..rin  meadow  of  a  friend  (otiierwise  With  a  view  to  the  latter  object,  my  proce-ss  is  as 
well  laid  do«  n)  but  in  which  the  drains  were  not  made  follows — having  tilled  the  ground  to  the  proper  di-pth. 


And  in  the  delightful,  and  extensive  tour,  in  which 
had  the  honour  to  accompany  you,  opportunities 
ere  perpetually  occurring  of  discussing  the  practi- 
ibility  of  reclaiming  varieties  of  ground  mostly  wet 
;aty  moor,  and  now  in  a  state  completely  unpro- 
ijctive. 

I  believe  I  convinced  you  of  the  practicability  and 
cility  of  ci  inverting  every  such  barren  tract,  into 
)rin  meadow,  of  great  value,  and  of  all  descriptions 
ground,  1'e  atv  Moor  is  toe  most  rapidly  brought 
to  profit,  and  at  the  least  expense. 
Happily  too  in  a  course  of  between  200,  and  300 
lies  through  Cumberland  and  Scotland,  ])eaty  moor 
as  almost  the  exclusive  description  of  .ill  waste 
ounds. 
I  well  recollect  our  discussing  the  subject  as  we 


The  fact  is  beyond  doubt;  but  the  philosophical 
principles  upon  which  the  injury  of  vegetables  from 
torpid  moisture  depends,  I  never  understmd,  untd  ii 
company  with  you,  I  heard  them  clearly  exol  .iiicd 
by  an  eminent  Cumberland  personage,  then  i:ur  host. 
perhaps  the  only  scientific  botanist  I  ever  met  with, 
who  was  not  led  astray  by  Linnean  folly.  1  need  not 
say  I  mean  that  great  and  valuable  dignitary  of  the 
church  the  bishop  of  Carlisle. 

The  next  general  maxim  to  be  attended  to  in  the 
cultivation  of  fiorin,  is  that  this  vegetable  must  have 
exclusive  possession  of  the  ground  ;  no  mixture  of 
other  grasses,  nor  a  weed  sulFered  to  interfere  with 
it,  every  prior  occupant  must  be  exterminated  in  the 
prep;iration  of  the  surface,  every  weed  pulled  up  as 
it  appears,  and  every  other  grass  taken  up  by  the 
roots  in  May  and  June  when  they  show  their  spe- 
ies  by  tlu  ir  panicles. 

Weeding  (and  especially  for  the  first  year)  is  a 
heavy  task  in  warm  aralile  grounds,  and  deep  moist 
bottoms  ;  wher-  for  want  of  fall  it  is  dillicult  to  dis- 
charge the  w  lers ;  but  in  b  irren  moors  to  which  I 
am  ])arlicularly  anxious  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
Cumberland,  and  Scotch  friends,  the  fiorin  will  have 
no  competitors ;  these  moors  and  cut  out  moss,  are 


in  the  easiest  manner  its  circunristanccs  will  admit;  I 
spread  half  my  manure,  be  it  ashes  or  compost, 
over  the  level  surf  ice,  and  then  with  a  harrow  if  it 
will  bear  it.  f  not  with  a  sp.ide,  paint  in  and  mix  this 
manure  vvitli  th^-:  upper  se.ii,  to  the  depth  of  an  inch 
and  a  liaif,  thus  enriching  the  Matrix,  to  be  occupied 
by  the  reots  of  the  vegetables. 

1  then  scatter  my  fiorin  strings,  no  matter  whether 
cut  or  not  on  the  surface,  anci  sjiread  the  remainder  of 
ny  manure  over  them,  to  which  if  not.sufficient  to 
learly  cover  them,  1  add  as  mucli  of  the  surface  soil 
s  is  necessary  ;  the  business  is  now  done,  protection 
from  external  trespa'scrs,ai-id  rival  weeds,  and  grasess 
within,  F.lnne  remain 

Before  I  proceed  to  detail  the  mode  of  saving  the 
crop  wnen  ripe,  and  to  name  tne  period  at  which  I 
recommend  fiorin  meadows  to  be  mowed,  I  must 
state  the  probable  v.-ilue  of  the  crop  that  by  the  pro- 
mise of  enormous  quantity  1  m.iy  rouse  attention  to 
the  measures  I  recommend  which  might  not  be  en- 
countered under  moiierate  expectations 

You,  sir,  with  probaljly  the  same  feeling,  having 

satisfied  vourself  of  the  immensity  of  fiorin  produce, 

by  exaniioiiig  and  weighing  the  liixiriant  fiorin  crops 

f  yourfriend  G  nl   Dirom,  at  \nnan  ;  and  wishing 

to  impress  tlic  same  conviction  upon  oilurs  wicte  to 
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mt  10  asCLTtalu  the  p;-fccis'i  ami  unl  dt  an  acre  ot  ht>- 
rii),  bothtVesh  aiowtd,  and  complelely  dry  for  storagi . 

1  rejoiced  at  the  call,  and  though  I  had  in  ihrei 
former  seasons  ascertained  by  unexceptionable  wit 
nessrs  the  aniount  of  an  Engiish  acre  of  dry  haj',  to 
be  SIX,  seven,  and  eight  tons ;  I  repeated  the  same  tn- 
al,i;nd  mowed  on  September  16th,  the  twentieth  pan 
of  an  acre. 

'I'o  the  weight  when  fresh  cut  I  annex  little  impdr- 
tance,  circumstai  crs  must  vary  it  so  much,  but  tSi 
weight  of  the  hay  when  dry,  and  fit  for  house  or  rick 
is  the  test; 

As  I  was  setting  out  to  Workington  I  was  obliged 
to  commit  the  charge  of  weighmg  (when  dry)  to  ; 
imiiturv  iiiend,  high  in  rank ;  his  report  reached  u 
at  Dumfries,  and  v,  ith  the  other  authentic  d(  cuments 
on  the  subject,  is  deposited  among  the  records  of  tht 
Agricultural  Society  of  the  stewartry  of  Kirk- 
cutlbrig'ilt ;  they  established  the  weight  of  the  crop 
mowed  by  your  desire,  to  exceed  eigiit  tons  and  one 
quarter,  to  the  lint^lish  acre;  when  perfectly  dry 
(my  lri'!nds  phrasi.) 

Ti.is  is  the  fourth  time  the  immense  amount  of 
ficiin  crops  has  been  rstabiished  in  as  many  sepa 
rate  seasons.  The  great  difference  in  value  of  the 
crops  of  fioriii,  and  other  grasses,  the  latter  seldom 
far  exc?edine  c v.  a  tons;  will  1  expect  secure  atten- 
tirn  to  m5'  statemeat  of  the  natural  history  of  the 
two  descriptions,  fiorin  and  common  grass  ;  with  the 
essential  difference  bttwecn  them,  upon  which  such 
opposite  results  depend 

Every  variety  of  grass  of  which  we  have  hitherto 
been  u-.'id  to  make  hay,  gives  us  two  different  pro- 
duclions.  the  leaf  and  the  stalk  (culmus)  ;  thislattir 
contains  the  whole  semincil  apparatus,  is  the  part 
wcp'cserve  as  hay.  comes  to  its  perfection  in  its  in- 
florescence, and  should  be  mowed  then,  or  very 
shortly  after. 

But  in  all  our  grasses  hitherto  saved  for  hay,  as 


and  stalks  ;  collected  aiid  oavtd  by  itst  If  for  use,  thin 
new  vegetable  material,  and  with  great  diligence  iii- 
.t:stigated  its  nature,  and  traced  the  singular  pro- 
perties by  which  it  differs  so  essentially  from  the 
jrm'uce  of  all  other  grasses. 

'I'lie  first  and  most  important  is  that  in  these  Sto- 
Icnes  the  principle  of  vi.;;etable  life,  independent  of 
and  unconnected,  will,  the  root,  as  in  the  others,  per- 
vadts  the  whole  stolo,  or  string,  anim,ates  all  its 
parts  equally,  and  undisturbed  by  the  scythe,  per 
vades  the  dry,  and  even  housed  hay,  for  many 
months. 

I  have  elsewhere  stated  the  pains  General  Trot- 

r  and  1  took  to  ascertain  this  point,  bringing  fi  om 
the  cock  in  the  field,  and  at  the  same  time  from  my 
hay  loft,  florin  strings,  and  trying  them  in  my  hot 
liouse,  where  thty  always  vegetated; — from  De- 
cember to  the  beginning  of  MoV  ;  then  the  principle 
of  life  seemed  to  be  extinguished ;  and  now  the 
same  little  cock  which  had  braved  the  winter  rains 
began  to  fust,  and  with  the  first  June  rams  rotted 
anti  was  thrown  to  the  dunghill. 

This  retention  of  the  principle  of  life,  discovers  it 
self  in  practice,  without  the  trouble  of  experiments 
for  when  our  tramp-cocks,  or  shakt -cocks,  stand 
long  in  the  field  the  ropes  that  hold  them  tight,  like 
the  bands  of  our  sheaves  of  corn  in  a  bad  harvest,  all 
vegetate 

The  next  remarkable  property  by  which  fiorin 
differs  from  common  grass,  is  the  uninterrupted  ve 
gttation  of  these  stolones,  which  never  stop  length 
ening  their  string ;  that  is  to  increase,  the  quantity 
of  their  produce ;  the  eye  is  sufficient  to  establish 
the  luxuriant  growth  of  every  fiorin  acre  I  hav< 
standing  through  this  wet  November;  and  two  years 
ago  1  was  able  to  ascertain  that  the  stolones  were 
vegetating  and  k-ngthening  through  February,  and 
an  unusu.i'ly  deep  snow   and  in  severe  frost. 

This  perpetual  vegetation  from  the  middle  of  June 


with  most  other  vegetables,  the  life  is  indissoiublyjshould  rcc(  ncile  sceptics  to  the  immense  diff.  rt-i.ce 
connected  with  the  rcot,  .so  that  the  jjroduce  whtn|hetween  fiorin  crops,  and  those  of  c-mmnn  hay,  whei 
severed  becomes  dead  inanimate  matter,  and  like|they  know,  that  the  period  in  which  the  gra.sses  that 
all  oth-c-r  vegetable  and  animai  substance  when  depri-lfi:rm  the  latter,  vegetate  with  strengdi,  and  increase 
ved.)f  lift  hastens  to  putrefaction  through  the  usu-jtheir  quantity,  rarely  exceeds  seven  weeks, 
al  process  of  fermer.tatioii.  Froiu  the  time  the  crops  of  common  grass  attain 

When  then  we  wish  to  preserve  this  substance  fur  ihtir  perlection,  they  begin  to  fall  oft",  the  stalks  be 


use,  our  process  is  obvious  ;  we  give  it  as  much  sur- 
face as  we  can,  exposing  it  both  to  sun,  and  wind,  to 
evaporate,  not  only  the  atmr spheric  m'.isture  it  ma) 
have  acquired  from  rain,  and  by  which  fermentation 
is  eiiCouraged  ;  but  also  its  own  crude,  aqueous  juices, 
■which  stimulate  to  fermentation  still  more. 

When  by  stirring,  and  exposure  for  a  sufficient  tim.e, 
we  get  entirely  rid  of  the  former,  and  as  much  of 
the  latter  as  we  consider  dangt-rous ;  we  venture 
to  accumulate  for  store  and  call  it  hay. 

Such  are  the  principles,  and  the  practice  founded 
upon  them,  by  vrhich  we  have  liithetto  been  used  to 
convert  our  grassy  produce  into  winter  provender. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  vegetable  substance  which 
I  have  brought  forward  into  notice  and  recommend 
to  be  substituted  in  the  ])lace  of  the  hay,  we  at  prev 
tnt  use.  as  possessing  infinite  advantage  over  it,  and 
productive  of  the  greatest  benefit,  to  the  consumer, 
to  the  liiiulholder,  and  a'»ve  all  to  the  state  itself. 

I  have  said  that  the  only  produce  of  the  grasses 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  the  stalk,  and  leaf 
N.'iure  .endows  the  agmstis  ^tclcniferu  (<  ur  fiorin) 
with  a  third  species  of  prodiic,  different  from,  an 
totally  unlike  the  formtr;  in  its  periods  of  growth  ; 
In  i'.s  habits — i-.nd  still  more  in  its  v:ilual)lc  )>ri  pertii-s. 

This  grass  producing  leaves,  stalks  and  seed, 
like  the  rest  cf  its  tribe,  as  June  is  advanced  begins 
to  exiubit  its  own  charaoteris'.ic  marks,  and  to  pro 
iect  shoi  ts,  which  creeping  along  the  gr<uiid,  and 
vtgptatitig  without  interruption,  ^icquire  great  leni;ih 


coiiif  lignious,  the  leaves  collapse,  and  rot;  here  the 
farnif  r  has  no  option;  he  mitsl  mow  his  hay  crop 
when  ripe. 

With  fiorin  the  case  is  quite  different,  for  consist- 
ing of  animated  stolones,  which  never  abate  in  quali- 
ty, the  crops  may  be  mowed,  and  afford  excellent 
hay  frcm  the  be.i;inning  oi'  September,  to  the  end  of 
-\pnl  i  and  in  every  week  in  that  period,  I  have 
mowed  fiorin  of  the  same  quality,  ai;d  saved  it  v.'ith 

se. 

But  though  this  strange  measure  succeeds  in  small 
quantities,  I  do  not  say  it  would  suit  practice  in  a 
great  scale;  besid  s,  we  require  to  have  our  winter 
prfivisions  ready  for  use  when  wanted. 

When  then  should  fiorin  crops  be  mowed  ?  that  is, 
how  long  can  we  venture  to  avail  ourselves  of  their 
increase  of  quantity,  without  exposing  ourselves  to 
the  danger  of  having  more  green  hay  on  our  hands 
than  we  can  manage  in  the  short  days  and  rainy 
weather,  we  have  reason  to  expect? 

I  reply,  through  the  whole  month  of  October  if  the 
en  p  be  U.rge,  iincl  the  latter  half,  if  it  be  moderate 
or  small ; — as  in  the  making  of  this  fiorin  into  hay, 
much  of  it  must  be  thrown  into  November,  a  season 
in  which  the  hay,  that  we  are  acquaint  d  with  can 
scarcely  be  ftved;  the  prudence  of  so  late  mowing 
has  b(  en  questioned. 

But  here  the  principle  of  life  peculiar  to  fiorion, 
stolones,  comes  into  our  aid,  and  enables  us  to  save 
h.'iy  ccoiposed  of  them,  with  more  ease,  and  certain 


and  frem  th<  ir  number  ami  length  accumulate  intoty,  than  corrimm  hay  is  saved  in  summer 


a  fietce,  or  mass  of  grass,  far  superior  in  t|naiitity  to 
any  crop  ever  protluced  by  any  other  cf  the  grassy 
tribe. 

1  first  brought  serious  attention  tn  this  after  pro 


Eminent  philosophers  (as  I  have  stated  elsewhere) 
prove  that  the  principle  of  life,  irresistibly  counter 
acts  both,  putrefaciii  n,  and  evaporation  ;  hence  wet, 
ihat  so  much  contributes  to  rot  comiTKn  hay,  is  ti 


duce  cf  the  Agrotisstoloniferu,  these  long  strings,  byjfiorin  quite  innectnt;  iVlr.  Milli  r  of  Dalswinton,  and 
botanists  calltil  Stolones;  and  neglecting  the  leaves,!  separately,  made    the  experiment;   he  steeped 


some,  ot  his  fiorin  ekv.  ;i  days,  and  1  sunk  mine  at 
he  bottom  ot  my  pond  fm  tliirteen,  iieither  of  these 
parcels  sustaim  d  the  slightest  injury,  nor,  when 
again  dried,  was  the  predilection  <it  cattle  for  them 
in  the  least  abated. 

I  had  small  lap  cocks  perhaps  twelve  pounds 
weight,  which  stood  in  my  field  nigncted,  and  un- 
touched for  four  months  last  winter,  the  wettest  sea- 
son remembered,  yet  they  did  not  sustain  any  da- 
mage, and  for  four  years  past  1  have  had  hay  in  the 
common  course  of  making,  in  the  fi.cld,  every  day 
from  October  Isi,  to  IVlarrh,  and  numbers  coming 
to  witness  the  strange  process. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood  to  recommend  such 
extremes,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  expi  rimrntalist  to  tiy 
powers  to  the  utmost  ;  while  the  cautious  practical 
farmer,  avails  him.self  of  his  experience  exactly 
so  far  as  is  prudent  and  no  farther 

I  rf  commend  fiorin  hay  to  mowed  in  October  a 
a  period  so  kite,  as  to  g  ve  good  time  for  the  sto- 
lones to  lengthen,  yet  sufficiently  early  to  save  the 
crop  with  ease,  and  to  have  it  ready  for  use  when 
wanted. 

I  proceed  as  follows  ;  I  shake  out  my  sward  the 
day  it  is  mowed  and  roll  it  up  into  lap  cocks,  damp 
as  it  may  iie  ; — I  am  not  afraid  of  atmospheric  wa- 
ter, while  in  the  field,  but  my  great  object  is  to  get 
rid  of  it,  that  I  may  beableto  accumulate,  as  notwith- 
standing the  anteseptic  powers  of  fi.orin,  a  quantity 
pressed  together,  and  stored  wet, would  certainly  spoil. 

My  lap  cocks  remain  uiit  inched  for  a  week,  I  then 
seize  the  first  dry  moment,  go  ronno  them,  turn  the 
damp  side  to  the  wind,  and  gently  raising  them  up 
so  as  to  loosen  them  that  the  air  m;  y  penetrate,  an 
hour  afterwards,  I  go  round  them,  again  and  turn 
them  over  with  the  point  of  a  stick,  exposing  their 
basis  to  the  wind 

In  another  hour,  I  go  round  them  again,  lighten 
them  up,  make  the  base  as  narrow  as  I  can,  and 
keep  any  hay  that  m,ay  be  wet  oi.  the  top. 

When  they  have  stood  arotht-r  iv.tk,  I  repeat  the 
same  process,  never  breaking  up  a  lap  cock. 

After  three  or  four  davs,  1  put  them  into  shake 
cecks,  that  is,  1  accumulate  as  rnanv  together  as  can 
be  h(  aped  up  without  treading,  and  hold  them  tight 
by  a  tope  or  two. 

V^'hen  they  shall  have  stood  thus  for  a  week  the 
hay  is  quite  fit  for  use,  but  as  the  quantity  probably 
far  exceeds  the  immediate  demand,  it  will  be  pru- 
dent to  accumulate  these  into  common  tramp  ctcks 
of  15  or  lU  hundred  weight,  wiiich  may  stand  in  the 
field  through  the  winter,  ready  fi  r  use  as  wanted. 

I  shall  be  told  these  cocks  will  be  spoiled  by 
the  severity  of  winter  wi  ather,  no  doubt  common 
hay  would,  hut  the  animation  of  thi-  material  of  which 
tht-ir  surface  is  composed,  protects  fiorin  both  from 
putrefaction,  and  evaporation ;  and  we  find  the 
whole  m.ass  equally  fit  for  use,  uhen  in  tramp  cccks 
of  common  hay,  much  of  thf-  outside  coating,  must 
be  thrown  away,  spoiled  ai.d  rotted  by  long  exposur-?. 

I  [jrrceed  now  to  another  description  of  ground, 
still  more  favourable  to  fiorin  culture,  and  more  ex- 
tensive at  least  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  wet  peaty 
mountain. 

I  say  more  favourable,  because  the  declivities 
make  drainage  a  matter  of  ^reat  facility:  and  the 
skirts  of  the  mountains  where  improvement  will  ne- 
cessarily conime  ore,  must  be  all  capable  of  irriga- 
tion fioni  the  Commanding  upper  rills ;  and  of  all 
i^rasses  fiorin  is  most  imi)roved  by  irrigation. 

In  tlie  transactions  of  the  agricultural  society  of 
the  stewartry  <  f  Kiikcudbright,  (copies  of  which 
wtre  in  so  flattering  a  manner  presented  to  you,  and 
to  me)  1  find  a  very  intelligent  memoir  by  one  of 
their  \ice  Presidents,  Mr.  P.lure. 

This  geiitit  man  dividing  his  country  into  three 
districts  determined  by  their  respective  elevations; 
of  the  highest,  or  m(untain  districts  says,  "But  the 
greater  part  of  the  (oiountain)  moors  must  be  limit- 
('.  to  the  breeding  of  sheep,  and  young  cattle,  and 
■f  grazing  highland  cattle  ;  want  of  tillage  ar,d  mea- 
low  ground,  and  cnn,scqiiently  of  fcdder  limits  great- 
ly the  breeding  cf  cattle," 
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What  will  Mr  Muie  suy  t>.  tlic  introduction  of  a 
stvle  of  culture  into  his  .nnuntain  moors,  to  which  it 
has  been  objected  that  llit-  immense  quantities  of  hay- 
it  would  produce  could  not  find  a  v.  n: 

The  objection  was  made  tn  Mr.  Miller  of  Dalswin- 
ton  who  was  pre;  aring  f (  r  fiorin,  tracts  of  mountain 
moor  to  an  extent  1  dare  i.ot  mention  ;  he  was  disked 
how  will  you  dis;- .se  of  th  hay  ?  my  j;ood  old  friend 
replied,  /  ihull  xend  it  to  marktt  on  its  legs. 

It  will  be  dnubtv:,  that  hoi  in  will  vegetate  in  Al 
pine  climates,  wUere  other  culture  is  given  up  as 
desperate,  l  reply  that  where  a  vegetable  thrives 
spontaneously  it  may  alto  bt  cultivated. 

That  this  h.^nly  grass  does  grow  spontaneously 
;n  our  highest  rnountaii.s,  is  a  question  ot  tact,  for  the 
;rutli  of  which  you  heard  me  call  for  the  testimony 
■>i  the  noble  president  of  the  society  of  the  stewartry, 
jf  Kirkcudbnglit 

I  addressef  the  Earl  of  Selkirk  in  his  chair,  and 
isked  him  i:  h^  had  not.  at  my  request,  gone  to  the 
lummit  of  Krinckiaid  Mountain  to  look  for  fiorin,  and 
fhe  had  nut  tound  it  th' re  in  abundance;  The 
leight  above  the  sea  16(iU  feet. 

I  was  tin  n  speculatihg  a  pru.ri ;  but  now  the  fact 
s  establisiicH  by  the  luxuriance  of  the  fiorin  1  plant- 
■d  far  up  on  ini;  Marquis  of  Abercorn's  mountain, 
md  still  more  by  the  » xtensive  meadow  laid  down 
•et  higher  '.n  the  Marquis  ai  Hertford's  wet  and 
leaty  mom. tain  .ibove  Belfast. 

[to    be    CONTINUtD] 

Treatise  on  feiwwt  iv\  \V\\eal. 

THll    EARL    OF    CHESTERflELD 

las  ordered,  th.it  copies  of  the  following  Extract 
from  the  Farmer's  Journal,  should  be  tlisuibuted 
amongst  the  Tenantry  on  His  Lordship's  Estate 
And  should  they  have  any  communications  ti 
make  oo  the  subject,  they  are  requested  to  address 
their  letters  to  Mr  Blakie,  and  enclose  tlipm 
to  the  tail  (if  CHESTERFIELD,  at  Biauby  Hall, 
near  Bunon  upon- Trent 

;XTRACT     FROJI      THE     FARMER'S     JOURNAL    OF 
THE    id   OF    SEPTEMBER,    1811. 

To  tilt  editor  of  the  Farmer's  Journal. 

Sir, — 1  Venture  to  addrtss  you  on  a  subject  inter 
sting  to  most  Agriculturists,  and  I  may  say  of 
reat  iniporiance  to  the  community  at  large,  namely, 
lie  disease  in  Wheat  called  Smut,  Bunts,  Blabs,  &c. 
ihould  you  think  the  following  obseivations  worthy 
f  a  place  in  your  Journal,  you  are  at  liberty  to 
lake  use  of  them  for  that  purpose 

As  the  Wheat  seed-time  is  now  approaching,  I 
onsider  it  a  matter  of  great  importance,  that  every 
irmer  should  use  proper  jirecautions  against  the 
robability  of  his  having  any  portion  of  Smutamong.st 
is  Wheat  crops,  in  the  produce  of  the  following 
ear. 

I  am  aware  that  many    agriculturists  will  think 

presumptuous  in  me  (so  little  qualified)  to  at- 
;mpt  to  give   information  or  instruction  on  these 
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die  pursuits  of  the  practical  F  ,rr.,<r,  can  be  best  ex 
plained  by  the  Naturalist.  It  is  sufficient  for  ihi 
.'\gricullurist  to  be  convinced  that  the  disease  is 
highly  infectious,  and  that  it  is,  in  many  instances 
but  too  easily  communicated  to  the  seed,  in  which 
state  the  inoculation  is  >  ffteted 

To  prove  the  foregoing  assertion,  anv  person  liav 
ing   doubts,   may   try  the  effect  rif  inoculation  on  a 


a  nuniber  of  years  in  succession,  yet  are  never  troub- 
led with  Smut.  Such  instances  are  in  corroboration 
ot  my  assertion,  that  if  there  has  been  no  infection, 
there  will  be  no  disease  ;  and  is  also  in  favour  ot  an 
opinion  which  I  now  advance.  That  with  proper 
attention  the  disease  may,  in  a  very  few  years,  be 
totally  eradicated. 
Since  the  advance  in  the  price  of  salt,  the  expense 


small  scale  by  means  of  the   following   simple  pro- "f  good  brine  or  pickle,  has  become  ot  much  consid 


cess,  lake  a  few  handsfuU  of  perfectly  dean  wheat 
wash  it  well  in  pure  water,  and  on  sonic  spot  in  the 
farm  garden,  or  other  convenient  place,  sow  one 
half  of  the  Wheat  in  its  clean  washed  state  ;  then 
take  a  portion  of  the  fine  black  dust  of  Smut,  and  with 
It  incoculate  the  remaining  half  of  the  washed  Wheat 
This  may  he  done  by  putting  the  smut  dust  and 
washedWheat  together  into  a'small  bag,  and  shaking 
them  well.  Let  the  Wheat  remain  in  the  bag  a  day  or 
two,  or  more,  till  it  is  dry,  and  afterwards  sow  it 
on  a  convenient  spot  of  ground,  at  a  distance  from 

W! 


eration  to  farmers,  and  in  consequence,  various  sub- 
stitutes have  been  adopted,  which  have  frequently 
proved  inefficacious. 

In  attempting  to  give  directions  for  this  necessary 

operation,  1  recommend,  that  previous  to  all  other 

applications,  the  Wheat  should  be  well  washed  in 

pure  water.    This  process  is  performed  with  faci  ity 

by  means  of  close   wicker  baskets,    in    which   the 

Wheat  may  he  put,  and  immersed  in  running  water, 

or  in  tubs,  csterns,  &.c.  ;  but  what   ever   method  is 

used,  let  the  Wheat  be  well  stirred  up,  shook  about, 

the  other  part  previously    sown.     The    result  wj'li^'"' 'he  refuse  skimmed  off   The  pickle  or  brine  may 

certainly  prove  satisfactory   by  the  produce  in  thel'^'^  "'^de  of  coarse  salt  and  clear  water,  sufficiently 

following  season.  Istrong  to  carry  a  new  laid  egg.     'Ihe   wheat  alter 

VVhen  a  farmer  becomes  convinced  of  the  infec-'being  well  washed,  must  be  put  into  tlie  pickle,   and 

tious  nature  of  the  disease,  the   most  desirable  pur-, '^^^   quantity    proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  vessel, 

pose  has  been  effected,  for  he  will  ever  after  be  care-'^?    that  the  Wheat  is  completiy   covered  by   the 

ful  tn  avoid  infection.  pickle  ;  let  it  be   stirred  up  several   times,   and   all 

The  disease  is  frequently  communicated  by  vari-  f^fu'^e     skimmed   otF.    The   wheat   should    remain 

nus  insidious  means,  seldom  sufficiently  attended  to,'"  the  pickle  trom  six   to  twelve,  or  more  hours. 

such  as — by  putting  pure  Wheat  into  foul  sacks — jThe  pickle  must  then  be  drained  oft"  and  with  the 
by  spreading  it  on  a  barn  floor  where  smutted  wheat''"^'J'tion  ot  a  little  fresh  sail,  wi'l  be  ready  for  the 
had  previously  been  thrashed— by  the  means  of  ";^xt  steeping  When  the  wheat  is  tak'ii  out  of  the 
thrashing  and  winnowing  machines,  &c.  &c.  The  pickle,  it  should  be  spread  over  a  barn,  or  other  tloor 
infection  is  also  not  unfreqently  carried  from  the|t<' dry  ;  and  here  it  may  he  nectssaiy  to  remark,  that 
barn  door  where  smutted  wheat  had  been  winnowed,  "'here  there  is  any  danger  of  infection  from  the 
the  dung  being  removed  from  thence  and  laid  in  a  *|oor,  it  should  pn-vii  usiy  be  dusted  over  with  quick 
green  state  upon  land  intended  to  be  sown  withihine,  well  swept  into  the  crevices  of  the  floor.  Af- 
Wheat  ter  the  Wheat  is  taken  out  of  the  pickling  tub,  and 

Although  according  to  the  theory  I  now  advance, |''''d  ""  the  flo.r,  it  should  be  well  dusted  ever  and 
viz.  where  there  has  been  no  infection  cnmmunicated!"'-''*:^'!  with  quick,  or  caustic  lime  ;  and  if  turned 
to  the  seed,  there  will  be  no  Smut  in  the  produce  ;|o\'er  by  a  shovel,  or  stirred  about  by  the  teeth  of  a 
and  however  strict  a  farmer  may  be  in  adhering  tofal^e,  it  will  dry  faster  :;nd  be  sooner  ready  for  sow- 
this  system,  and  of  course  cautious  in  guarding  "'S  J  and  if  run  thiough  a  Barley  or  Oat' riddle,  it 
-__:__.  :„r_-.:,_     .._.  .._.,-      ,■  will  Separate  better  as  it  is  sown.  Shoulu  tile  weatli- 


atrainst  infection  ,  yet  I  do  not  advise  him  to  trust 
to  caution  alone  as  a  safe  preventive  ;  for,  as  I  have 
before  observed,  the  infection  is  frequently  conveyed 
in  the  most  insidious  manner,  so  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  be  sufficiently  guarded  against  it,  with- 
out the  aid  of  washes,  stvptics,  &c.  &c  and  I 
strongly  recommended  a  proper  attention  to  their 
application  in  the  manner  hereafter  treated  of 

It  has  long  been  an  established  practice  amongst 
intelligent  and  unprejudiced  farmers,  to  be  very  care 
ful,  not  only  in  the  selection  of  Wheat  for  seed,  but 
also  in  attending  to  v/ell  washing,  brining,  steeping, 
or  otherwise  preparing  the  seed,  for  its  being  depos 
ited  in  the  ground,  being  satisfied  from  perhaps 
dear-bought  experience,  that  on  the  proper  execution 
of  the  process  of  pickling,  depe.nds  their  safety 
against  the  probability  of  having  Smut  amongst  their 
following  Wheat  crops. 


ibjects  ;  others  will  scoff"  and  say,  there  is  nothing     i  gm  sorry  to  say,  there  still  remnin  a  few  preten 


ew  advanced,  and  that  they  have  long  been  fully  ac- 
uainted  with  both  the  theory  and  the  practice. 

But  as  my  views  are  clearly  disinterested,  and  1 
'ill  even  say,  patriotic,  I  shall  not  be  deterred  from 
enturing  to  communicate  rny  ideas  on  t)iis  very  im- 
ortant  subject ;  being  in  hope  that  (should  you  deem 
le  treatise  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  Journal)  it 
lay  attract  the  eye  and  coinmaHd  the  attention  ot 
)me  farmers  of  different  descriptions  from  those  1 
ave  before  mentioned.  Should  that  be  the  case,  1 
lall  tcel  satisfied,  and  fully  compensattd  in  the  hope 
la:  the  Country  will  be  ultimately  benefited  by  a 
lore  general  adoption  of  the  rules  here  laid  down 

As  an  introduction  1  shall  first  state,  that  being 
illy  convinced,  by  a  series  of  expi  riments  made 
pon  this  farm  (Bradby,  in  the  county  of  Derby.) 
irried  on  under  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Ches- 
rrfield,  (wliom  I  have  the  honour  to  serve  in  the 
ipaciiy  of  Bailiff,)  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating 
ly  opinion  to  be,  that  the  Smut  in  Wheat  is  a  con- 
'gious  disease,  the  nature  of  which  being  foreign  to 


ded   Agriculturists,   perversely   and  obstinately  at- 


er  prove  unfavourable  at  the  time,  the  seed  will  not 
take  injury  from  being  pickled,  should  it  not  be 
sown  for  a  fortnight  afterwards,  provided  it  is  spread 
thin  on  a  dry  floor,  and  turned  occasionally. 

Another  method  of  pickling  is  sonietimes  practised 
with  success,  by  immersing  the  wheat  into,  or  sprink- 
ling it  over  with  stale  chamber-ley.  and  afterwards 
dusting  it  over  with  quick  iinie  ;  but  this  method,  al- 
though much  cheaper  ;  is  not  so  advisable  as  the  for- 
mer ;  because,  by  the  latter  methcd.  the  operation 
i-s  frequently  not  performed  efl'ectually.  there  being 
much  danger  ot  the  seed  being  injured  by  the 
strength  of  the  chamber  ley.  So  also  the  Wheat 
pickled  in  this  manner  must  be  sown  immediately 
after  it  is  dressed,  be  the  state  of  the  weather  what 
it  may  ;  for  if  kept  out  of  the  ground  for  a  time  it 
would  be  perished,  that  is,  its  vegetative  powers 
would  be  destroyed  ;  whereas,  by  the  former  method 
no  such  danger  is  to  be  ajipreliended,   and  is  there- 


tached  to  opinions  they  have  formed  on  the  natnrejforc  to  be   particularly    recommended    where  drill 
of  the  disease,  such  as — that  it  is  occasioned  by  the  husbandry    is  practisid;  as   the   seed  may  remain 
state  of  the  weather, — by  the  situation  of  the  land —  with  safety  till  it  is  quite  dry,  before  it  is  sown,  which 
by  the  nature  of  the  soil — and  by  various  other  can 
ses,    equally  erroneous  and   absurd.    To  such  men 
I  strongly  recommend  to  try  the  effect  of  inoculation 
in  the  simple  manner  I  have  before  described 

Another  class  of  farmers  are  convinced  by  expe 
rience,  that  smutted  seed  will  produce  smutted  crops, 
snd  are  therefore  more  careful  in  the  selection  of 
Wheat  for  seed,  which  they  frequently  sow  in  the 
same  state  in  which  it  is  bought;  consequently,  not 
unfrequently  disappointed  in  the  produce,  not  being 
aware  of  the  infectious  nature  of  th--  disease  ;  or  that 
even  highly  infected  seed  may  be  (by  the  proper  use 
of  applications)  made  to  produce  clean  crops.  Such, 
however,  is  the  fact. 

On  some  farms,  the  occupiers  take  little  or  no 
trouble  about  preparing  the  Wheat  seed,  but  con- 
tinue to  sow  the  same  produce,  without  change,  for 


will  iirevent  its  clogging   in  the  seed-cups,   it  being 
liable  to  do  so,  if  sown  when  wet. 

Many  other  methods  of  preparing  seed  Wheat  are 
practised,  and  many  ridiculous  nostrums  are  made 
use  of  for  that  purpose,  one  of  which  cannot  be  too^ 
severely  reprobated,  that  is,  the  use  of  solutic'ns  of 
ars'  iiic,  a  very  dangerous  expedient  and  ought  to  be 
discrntinued. 

I  shall  now.  Sir,  commit  the  foregoing  observations 
into  your  hands,  leaving  it  to  your  discretion  to  make 
such  use  of  them  as  you  may  think  proper.  I  sub- 
scribe myself, 

Your  humble  Servant. 

FRANCIS  BLAIKIE. 


Bradhxj  Hall.,near  Burton-ufion 
Trtnt,  Aut^.  Tllh^   1811. 


■\ 
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AMEKICAN  FARMER. 


VOL.    I. 


Kitchen  Garden  for  November. 

From  tlie  American  Pructical  Gardener,  published 
b>  Fjf  Itling  Lucas,  Jr 

[Continuedfrom  Jfo  33-fi.  264.] 

FRUIT  GARDEN.  FOR  NOVEMBER. 

liasfibirries. 
The  red  and  white  Antwerp  raspberries  are  ex 
cellent  fruit,  but  less  hardy  than  the  otiier  varieties 
it  will,  therefore,  be  necrssary  in  the  eastern  and 
middle  statrK,  to  lay  d.wn  the  slioots  of  tli''  present 
season,  immtdiately  previously  to  the  severe  frosts, 
first  cutting  oiicl<vse  to  tlic  ground,  the  shoots  whici 
bore  fruit  the  pi  eceding  summer.  T'le  sup  riaime- 
rary.  weakly  sho'ts  may  likewise  be  cut  off.  and  als^ 
the' s[ra:;i;liiis  tops  or  they  may  have  a  g'eneraland 
■final  pruning 

Then  dig  the  earth  bi  tween  the  rows,  and  add 
some  very  rotien  manure,  aftrr  which,  bring  provided 
•with  some  hooked  wooden  pi  gs,  aud  a  number  of 
long  piiant  hoop  piles,  lay  down  each  row  of  sho.its. 
gently  on  one  side,  on  these  lay  the  poles  lengthwise 
of  the  rows,,  pege;ing  them  down  with  the  hooks,  so 
as  to  keep  the  shoots  close  to  the  ,■  arih  ;  after  which 
cover  all  over  with  light  lifer  of  any  sort,  in  order 
to  protect  thr-  plants  troin  the  .  ffect  of  the  various 
chang'  s  of  tiie  w,  ather,  as  we'l  as  from  frost.  Here 
thty  will  remain  safe  till  the  beginning  of  March, 
■when  the  litter  is  to  be  taken  off,  the  plants  raised 
up,  and  the  ground  receive  its  spring  dressing 


Care  of  new  planted  Trees- 
Tie  up  all  new  planted  trees  to  stakes,  especially 

hose  which  may  be  exposed  to  the  winds. 
Lay  some  light  litter  over  the  roots  of  the  more 

tender  kind  of  trees  and  shrubs,  to  protect  them,  in 

some  measure,  from  frost. 

Pruning  Trees  and  Shrubs. 
Hardy  forest,  ornamental  trees  or  iiowering  shrubs, 
&c.  may  now  be  brought  to  their  proper  form  by  cut- 
ting off  the  straggling  branches,  and  trimming  up  the 
stems  of  such  as  require  it  ;  but  the  mure  tender 
sorts  should  not  be  pruned  till  spring. 


A  simple  Contrivance  for  feeding  S/ieefi. 

This   contrivance  is  denominated  a  tumbril  ; 
it  consists  of  a  circular  cage  or  crib,  which  may 


e  made  of  osiers,  willows,  or  other  pliant  brush 
wood.  The  whole  is  about  ten  feet  in  circuni 
ference,  and  closely  wattled  to  the  height  of  about 
one  foot,  above  which  il  is  left  open  for  the  space 
of  eighteen  imhes  ;  it  is  then  wattled  attain  to 
I  he  height  of  eight  or  ten  inches,  and  an  opening 
nboui  eighteen  inches  in  breadth  is  lelt  at  the  top 
for  putting  in  the  roots  or  other  food,  whether 
green  or  dry.  The  slaves  which  form  the  skele 
ion  of  this  utensil  are  ten  inches  asunder,  so  that 


The  manure  dropped  about  it,  would  restore 
these  spots  to  the  common  level  of  fertility,  and 
thereby  cure  these  offensive  eye-sores.,  so  dis- 
gusting ill  the  view  o'  all  thrifty  farmers.  A 
practice  observed  by  Mr.  \\  ard,  of  Coeci),  m  the 
management  oi  sheep,  may  here  be  appropriately 
introduced.  It  is  copied  from  the  Editor's  note 
book,  dated  November,  1814. 

"  Mr.  Ward,  of  Ccecil,  has  136  sheep,  which 
in  winter  he  feeds  on  wheat  straw,  salted,  say 
half  bushel  of  salt  to  100  bushels  of  straw,  given 
to  the  above  with  half  a  boshel  of  corn  3  times 
a  week — sneared  44  lambs  1st  July,  product 
1 12|  pounds  wool — ,old  to  the  hatters  at  89  cts. 
per  pound — ihniks  tliey  wintered  as  well  as  those 
not  sheared,  and  that  the  '|Uality  of  the  subse- 
quent fleece  was  improved — sprinkles  salt  on 
poor  spo  s,  sheep  in  resorting  mere,  manure 
them — finds  that  they  prefer  lying  on  naked 
land."  .-\  good  plan  would  be  to  plough  up  poor 
spots  in  a  sheep  pasture  in  summer — they  will 
always  go  to  such  places  to  rest  during  the  night. 

Ed.  ,'l7n.  Farmer. 


welve  sheep  may  feed  at  the  same  time  in  each 
lumbril.- 


ORCH.\RD   FOR  NOVEVIBER. 

Plant  ng  and  Ciioicr  of  Situation,  ijfc. 

This  b'  ing  the  oiost  suit.ib'e  season  for  plantinj; 
out  truit  trees  of  all  kinds,  after  rem.irking  that  tlie 
soil  shcu'.d  aiwHVs  be  a  dr-  rich  loam,  the  observa- 
tions mad.-  in  Jmuary  and  Fcbiu;ir\  are  referred  to. 

Appits,  pears,  quinces,  |)lums,  cherries,  peaches, 
nectarines,  apric.ts  and  almonds,  may  now  be 
planted  ;  a'so.  wa  nuts,  chesnuts,  filberts,  persim- 
mons, medlirs,  berljerries,  and  every  other  kind  of 
hardy  fruit  trees. 

Pruning. 

You  may  now  commei.ce  the  pruning  of  all  fiuii 
trees,  exci  p'  stone  fruit  as  tin  re  is  more  tntie  at  this 
season  th  .n  in  the  s])rini< ;  hut  if  it  was  not  for  the 
pressure  of  busim  ss,  the  spring  w  idd  be  preferable 
for  all ;  the  stone  fruit  must  be  omitted  pruning  till 
then. 

NURSERY.  FOR  NOVEMBER, 
GeneTtil  Ob^tr-jations. 
Continue  to  dig  and  trench  the  gi-ound,' toforv/ard 
the  business  tor  spring.  1     Considerable  benefit  mav  be  derived  frorti  the 

VVnereit  .snec.s.,ary  to  manure  any  part,  it  shou.d'  ;       ^^^  ^j_^^   ,^  contrivance  above  repre- 

duik!.  ijrcvious  to         '       ^        ,  ' 


be  CHI  ned  anrl  suitad  over  thf  ei»uii.i.   ijn-vi^.w^  ^.<^  ,  n        ,  c  r      i-  i       „  . 

digging.    This  .s.ason  wid  b.   more  suit'ible  to  p«- rented  _  for  _t^he^  ''"'''"'.^''.,"',    .!,  .'"1„  L  ^i,', 
form  this  work,  tlian  at  the  time  of  pUmti 


Protecting  Seedlings  a^:d  young  Plants 


for  it 
nut  only  effects  a  material  reduction  in  the  con- 
sumption and  expense  of  provender,  v/hich  is  thus 
prevented  from  being  trodden  under  foot,  or  soi 


Ah  seedlmgsthat  are  rather  t.nder.  should  have  ^                                     :^^       ,^  „,i^  ^,^^g  ^f  ^    „ra- 
hoop  arch  s  oyer  the  beds,  and  at  the  time  ot  severe  \        ',  >^  '  _,     _l    .   ,i..: ..  ♦!,.. 


frosts,  ihick  mats.  Sec  placed  on  them,  in  order  to 
protect  the  plants 

Ev-ry  kind  'f  hardy  plants  in  pots,  should  now  be 
removed  to  places  where  they  m'ly  have  sufficient 


FROM  THE  NATIONAL  INI  ELLIGESCER. 

On  U\e  Gxa^e  Yiue, 

With  its  Jl^ine.\,   Brandies,  and  dried  Fruits. 

No.  I. 

No  principle  of  action  in  the  business  and  industry 
of  the  United  States  has  been  so  beneficial  to  them  as 
the  adoption  ot  new  objects  of  culture  by  the  planters 
and  farmers,  wlioseold  objects  of  culture  were  likely 
to  become  redundant,  and  to  fall  in  price  Cotton 
and  sugar  are  well  known  and  important  examples. 
There  are  good  grounds  lor  estimating  our  whole 
cotton  of  our  beit  year.  (September,  1817,  to  Septem- 
ber, 1818)  at  4-!  millions  of  dollars,  according  to  the 
price  on  the  wharves  of  our  sei-ports  for  that  which 
was  exported  to  foreign  countries,  and  the  price  at 
our  factories,  stores,  and  dwellings,  of  that  which 
was  manufactured  at  home.  It  is  now  manitest  that 
the  East  Indian  and  South  American  cotton  greatly 
injure  our  markets;  and  as  this  arises  from  grow- 
ing, permanent,  and  substantial  causes,  there  is  rea- 
son to  expect  the  continuance  ot  the  injury  to  us' 
from  the  foreign  rival  cotton  cultivation  A  brief 
and  plain  view  of  the  history  and  prospect  of  cotton, 
will  be  tound  in  the  Philadelphia  edition  (A  D.  1818) 
of  Rees'  English  CyclofiiCdia,  by  Murray.  Bradford. 
&  Co  under  the  article  or  head  of  the  "  United 
States."  The  facts  there  stated,  with  many  known  sub- 
sequent circumstances,  will  give  rise  to  serious  reflec- 
ions,  in  the  minds  of  the  landholder  and  the  states- 
man, u])on  the  subject  of  protecting  the  productions  of 
of  our  own  soil.  The  industry  of  the  landed  men  of  the 
U.  Stati  s  is  manifestly  and  unalterably  much  greater 
than  any,  and  than  all,  the  other  branches  of  our  do- 


lion,   the   stronger   sheep  cannot  drive  away  the  |„t.st,c  or  national  industry.    The  mercantile  and  ma- 
weaker,  as  each   is  secured  by  the   head.     Be-|iiufacturing  branches  result  almost  entirely  from  the 


ides,  as  the  construction  of  such  a  tumbril  is  at 
tended  with  no  difficulty,  it  may  be  easily  pro- 


protection  in  severe  weather  ;  for  if  fully  exposed  toLm.g(j   an(j  conveyed  to  any  part   of   the    farm; 
th  •  fr<-.st.  the  plants  will  be  injured,  and  the  potsi    ^^,    ^^,j,j^  ^,^^g  ^^  ^         jn  constant  use 


broken  by  it 

\Vhen  hardy  and  ex  tic  p'ants  are  set  out  in  large 
piits,  these  may  be  plunged  t  >  their  rims,  in  a  w.irm 
border,  and  covt  re.l  six  inches  deep  over  their  ed<es, 
with  tanner's  bark,  &c.  which  will  Considerably  pre- 
serve their  ronts 

The  more  curhius  kinds  of  evergreens,  and  other 
plants  in  pots,  should  be  remi  ved  into  the  green 
house,  or  under  garden  frames,  with  glasses  or  othei 
covering. 


for  eight  or  ten  years.t 

*  "  Repertory  of   Arts    and    Manufactures,' 
Vol.  IV.  first  series. 

t  This  tumbril,  so  simple  and  easy  of  con 
slruction,  would  be  found  useful  in  the  facility 
with  which  it  may  be  moved,  and  set  down  toi 
any  given  time  on  poor  galled  spots  in  the  field. 


landeil  industry.  While,  therefore,  the  legislative  and 
executive  governments  raise  revenues  of  27  1-2  to 
60  per  cent,  on  a  great  quantity  of  foreign  cotton 
cloths  from  India  and  Europe,  and  a  higher  revenue 
from  the  foreign  manufacturies  ot  tobacco,  and  a 
still  higher  revenue  from  the  foreign  manufactures 
of  grain,  of  fruit,  and  of  the  cane,  to  the  great  lun- 
damental  and  convenient  support  of  American  ma- 
nufactures ;  and  while  they  are  free  to  go  further, 
if  they  find  it  right,  in  the  joint  encouragement  of 

■ur  agricultural  and  manufacturing  industry  it  will 
be  found  beneficial  to  the  landed  interest  to  infj^uirc 
into  other  means  of  promoting  the  prosperity  ot  the 

Colossus  of  our  country — the  agricultural  industry. 
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rti  re  cm  be  no  douljt  that,  between  tlif  sites  of 
le  vinryards  of  tlie  Luwer  Scliuylkill,  S  luthwark, 
Pi-niib\  ivu  i  I,  Butlt-r  of  Prnnsylvania,  (JUisgow 
K. mucky  Ni  w  V.vay,  nf  Itvliana,  and  Harmoiiy, 
the  same  itate,  on  tiie  nortli,  and  the  coasts  of  tile 
ull  of  iVlcxico,  on  the  south,  the  (Jnitetl  States  pos- 
ss  tlie  chiiiates  ami  suiU  of  "  the  vine-cox'cred /nils 
id  gay  Trgi'jns  of  France."  I  he  sweet  orange 
■ows  in  s  ifi  ty,  in  groves  and  gai'dens,  in  the  vi- 
nity  of  N  w  l^rli  ans,  at  a  greater  distance  from 
e  sea  than  any  place  of  efjiially  safe  growtli,  in 
poveiice  or  Laiignedoc,  of  France.  A-.  our  country 
all  be  Cleared  and  drained,  our  climaie  will  be 
ill  less  si  vere  in  the  states  on  the  iVI  xican  Gult. 
the  nath,  our  climates  of  New  V  vay  and 
armony.  ni  Indiana,  Cila.igow,  in  Kentucky,  in 
'  to  3S  riegr.  I  s  jO  unnuts  north,  which  are 
e  present  northern  extremes  of  successful  ex- 
■riments  in  the  vine  cultivation,  are  as  favourable 
id  mild  as  the  climates  of  Champagne,  I'okay, 
srraiiie.  Burgundy,  and  Hocklieim,  which  are  tin. 
irthern  r.  ^lons  of  th.  vine  in  Kra.iceand  Girmaiiy. 
'tween  our  New  Vevai,  in  Indiana,  and  the  Gu 
Mexico  t  e  stat>-s  of  L(Tuisiana,  Alabama  Missi.-,- 
)pi,  (t  orgia,  South  and  North  Carolina,  I'ennes- 
e,  Indian.,  and  large  parts  of  Virginia  and  K.en- 
oky  must  give  us  all  the  vine  climates  of  France, 
ermany,  bwitz;-rlanil,  and  Upp'-r  Italy  This  vine 
strict  of  ilie  United  Siatea  is  much  larger  than  all 
ose  vine  countries  of  France,  Germany,  Switzcr 
id,  and  Upper  Italy.  The  crop  of  wine  and  bran- 
'  in  the  vimr  Country  of  France  alone,  though  our 
ne  country  is  more  than  twice  the  size  has  been 
timated  at  100  millions  of  dollars.  Let  us  then 
insider  the  propriety  of  a  diligent  inquii'y  into  the 
Itivation  of  the  vine,  and  the  preparation  of  wines, 
andies,  dried  fruits,  and  cream  tartar,  in  the  Uni- 
d  States,  in  order  to  maintain  the  prosperity  of  th' 
:ided  interest  by  the  variety  and  prices  of  our  crops 

The  present  duties  on  foreign  distilled  and  ferment- 
1  spirits  and  liquors,  (brandy,  gin,  rum,  arrack, 
ines,"  beer,  ale  and  porter)  and  on  dried  fruits, 
ough  laid  tor  revenue,  aS'ord  a  great  and  sure  encou 
gemcnt  to  the  eslabhshment  and  the  manufacture 

the  grape  The  demand  v/ill  increase  with  our 
ipulation,  and  ihe  facility  and  certainty  of  the  cul 
re  and  crop  v-iil  grow  with  the  clearing  and 
•ainingof  our  country.  Ridges  hills,  mountains,  rocky 
nds,  any  steep  grounds,  gravelly,  stony,  sandy,  and 
her  inf.  riur  lands,  (if  only  dry)  will  yii-ld  profit  in 
rge  crops  or  in  fine  qualities  of  wine,  or  both  Fresh 
id  dried  grapes  are  both  favou"able  to  h.alth  and 
ugality  Ripe  grapes  have  been  administered  to 
hole  regimen  IS  of  troops  in  France,  v/ho  have  been 
ivaged  bv  fluxes  and  dysenteries.*     The  quantity 

wine  computed  to  be  produced  in  Fiance  is  ten 
lillions  of  Casks,  of  nearly  63  gallons  each,  on  two 
illinns  of  arpents  (not  2,200,000  acresi  of  land,  often 
)t  fit  for  wheat,  rice  or  tobacco,  valued  ve.-y  low 
1  a  medium  at  fifty  francs  ths;  cask  or  French 
igshead.  This  is  three  time  the  value  of  the  cot- 
n  crop  of  the  United  States,  on  a  medium  value, 
roduced  ill  I818  or  in  1819,  and  demands  our  early 
id  Serious  attention,  particulariy^from  the  Gulf  of 
[exico  to  the  end  of  the  39di  degree,  v;hen  the  coun- 
y  in  that  degree  shall  be  cleared  and  drained  in 
5  wet  or  marshy  parts. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  ridges  ant) 
ills  arc  the  most  suitable  shape  or  firm  of 
Duntry  for  vineyards.  The  most  proper  expo- 
ire  is  from  south  east  to  soutli.  It  k  believed 
lat  all  souihern  expotiures  will  do.  The  propa- 
alion  may  be  by  seeds,  or  by  cuitinsjs  or  by 
sndinp;  and  covering;  a  part  of  an  old  vine  so  as 
I  make  it  j^row  out  in  another  place  at  a  proper 
istanee  The  plough  is  of  much  use  in  the  cul 
ivaiion,  so  that  care  must  be  taken  to  plant  the 


vines  ai  such  distances  as  to  I'acililate  t.ie  u^e  of 
the  plough  and   the    harrow.      The  best  jjjrapes 
which  can  be  obtained  should  be  used,  in  ortler 
to  put  the  culture   foiward.      These   may  be  fo- 
ieij!;ii  or  American,  native  or  imported.   A  harsn 
Scrape   to  the  taste   may  produ'  e  a    better  wine 
han  was  expected,  and  more  and  better  brandy. 
The    finest  grapes  of   Europe  and  the    .MVicai 
isles  are  supposed  to  be  native  wildings  improv- 
d  by  culture  and  selection.     The  region  of  the 
,)lipii  and  peach  appears  to  include  the  re>.;i<)n  of 
he    vine.      Although  the   south    is  the    proper 
-.|)here  of  the  grape,    its  cultivation   there  wii 
leave  the  bread  grains,  tobacco,  hemp,  the  gns 
es  ami  cattle  to  the  more  exclusive  and  proht  i- 
ble  culture  of  the  slates  north  of  the  proper  re- 
coil of   fine  and  abundant  crops  of  wine.     We 
lay  annually  to  loreigii  nations  a  sum  of  mo!ie\ 
tor  wines,  spirits,  and  materials  to    nake  spirits, 
iid  lor  Iresli  and  dried   grapes,  as  great  as  our 
wiiole  specie  medium.  So  important  is  this  suo- 
ject,  in  I  arious  points  of  view,   to  all  the  states, 
hat  it  is  lespecllully  recommended    to  the  su 
)erinteiidanis  of  all  our  public,  a^ricultual  ami 
)hilosophical  libraries,  to  procure  all  the  treaii 
•es  on  the  culture  of  vines  and  making  of  grapes 
which    are    to    he    found     in  the    languages  of 
France,  Germany,   Spain,  Italy,  and  great   Bri- 
tain- 

A  Friend  to  the  JVationat  Industry. 
Philadelphia,  Nov.  1.  1819. 


•  See  Ur  Tissot's  advice  to  the  people  of  Lusanne. 


Extract  from  Ca/itain  Lewis  Rrantz'a  Nummary 
oj  M.-teoroloi;ical  observations  near  Baltimore,  for 
the  years  IHJT  and  181!^. 


J\/'ote  by  the  editor  of  the  American  Farmer. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  more  general  attention 
has  not  hitherto  been  paid  to  the  keeping  of  accurate 

neteoroloL^ical  tables;  if  it  were  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  save  cultivators  from  engagim;  in  many  ex 
pensive  experiments  which  theorists  have  induced 
them  undertake  by  confounding  one  climate,  and  the 
course  of  husbandry  of  one  country  with  another — 
merely  because,  on  an  inspection  of  the  map,   they 

appen  to  lie  in  the  p.ame  latitude.  The  city  of  Bal 
timore  is  in  lat.  39  20  north.  The  city  of  Seville,  in 
Spain,  is  in  lat  37  32.  These  cities  are  situated  about 
a  similar  distance  from  the  ocean.  At  Baltimore  the 
winters  are  remarkably  severe  ;  with  every  precau 
tion  the  fig,  as  a  shrub,  can  scarcely  be  preserved 
from  destruction  by  the  intense  cold.  The  neigh- 
bnui  hood  of  Seville,  isalike  famous  for  its  olives, 
Oranges  and  Xeres,  or  sherry  vi\\\e  ;  indeed,  is  only 
surpassed  by  the  West  Indies  in  ths  growth  of  tile 
sugar  cane. 

The  Islands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  situ- 
ated in  about  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  as  New- 
foundland. The  European  Islands  are  susceptible  of 
the  highest  agricultural  improvement,  and  are  lite 
rally  cu  tivated  like  a  garden,  while  the  Americai 
Island,  has  been  abandoned  as  being  too  bleak.  Cold, 
and  wh  'lly  unsuited  tor  habitation. 

VVe  AY'  told  by  pliiiosophers,  that  the  mean  tem- 
perature below  v.hich  particular  productions  cannot 
be  cultivated  with  success. 


Vineyards  yield  W^ine 

Olive  trees 

Orange  trees 

Coff  e  -  -  - 

Sugar  canes 

The  mean  temperature  of  our  climate  at  Balti 
nore  as  noted  by  a  xery  accurate  observer,  was  ii 
the  year  lbl7,  which  was  uuusually  chill  and  wet 
53°  i. 
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Greatest  cold  in  the  year  1817— 15ili.  Feb.  at  sun 
rise,  4°  below  U—and  the  greatest  heat  ,.0th  Julv,  92°. 

Greatest  cold  in  the  vear  1818— loth  Feb  at  -ua 
rise,  2-'  below  0   and   tlie  greatest    he.it   12tli  July, 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  althnuijh  the  sum- 
mer of  1818  was  remarked  as  nnusu.illy  warm,  the 
mean  temperature  ..f  this  v,  ar  is  2"  l„wer  than  1817. 
I  his  arises  trom  the  circumstance  nf  the  first  five 
months  being  unusually  cold:  the  heat  commenced 
towards  tile  end  of  June,  hut  then  it  cnntinuerl  uni- 
form until  the  end  of  August,  and  in  December,  it, 
was  severely  cold. 


'From  the  Albany  Artrus. 

Mr.  Buel.— It  may  be  acceptable  to  many  of  youE 
reailers  who  are  in  the  habit  of  collecting  and  |)re- 
serviiig  medicinal  plants,  or  '  roots  and  herbs'  for 
family  use,  and  for  sale,  to  be  advised  of  the  most 
proper  manner  and  time  of  selecting  and  Collecting 
them.  So  many  of  them  enter  the  shops  ot  the 
druggists,  and  become  a  necessary  and  valuable  pre- 
scription wilder  the  direction  of  the  physicians,  it  is 
of  importanc"  that  evtry  species  should  have  its  si- 
milar quality  in  a  similar  degree.  Many  a  vegetable 
medicine  has  lost  its  reputation  inthe  handsof  scientific 
physicians  from  repeated  disaptiointments  in  its  effica- 
cy, because  it  was  gathered  out  of  its  prop  r  season.  I 
have  theretore,  selected  the  following  directions* 

Vegetables  should  be  collected  in  places  where 
they  are  indigenous,  and  in  soils  and  situations  where 
they  naturally  flourish  with  the  greatest  luxuriance. 
The  decayed  part  should  be  separated,  and  on  dry- 
ing the  sound  portion,  care  should  be  taken  to  jire- 
veiit  the  dissipation  of  volatile  parts ;  and  during  the 
lime  of  keiping  them,  the  access  of  insects  or  impu- 
rities. Annual  roots  are  in  the  greatest  perlection 
just  before  their  shoots  spring  forth,  and  biennial  ones 
in  the  spring  of  tl'.e  second  year:  in  the  autumn  of 
the  first,  their  virtue  is  not  greatly  inferior,  buv  there 
s  no  danger  of  gathering  the  degenerate  root,  has- 
tening to  decay,  by  mistaking  the  second  for  the  first 
year. 

Perennial  roots  are  the  best  in  the  spring,  just  be- 
fore the  period  wh.n  the  sap  begins  to  rise. 

Juicy  roots,  if  their  medicinal  portion  be  not  vola- 
tile, may  be  rapidly  dried  by  a  heat  from  90  to  120 
degrees— but  if  aromatic,  in  a  current  of  co'd  dry 
air,  and  exposed  to  the  sun.  Thick  roots  should  be 
sliced  and  hung  o.i  strings. 

Herbs  and  leaves  in  general  acquire  activity  fr  m 
theh-  age — but  mucilaginous  ones  become  woody. 
Particular  attention  should  be  bestowed  on  collect- 
ing the  foeted  hellebore  or  bear's  foot,  and  fox  glove; 
the  former  has  the  leaves  of  the  first  and  second 
vear  at  the  same  time,  distinguished  bv  their  colour 
and  their  acrimony  ;  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  se- 
lect one  kind  only,  and  the  older  are  the  more  active. 
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riie  tux  glove  IS  a  biennial,  and  the  leaves i)revious|ijrocee(!s  from  an  eironeous  opiniou,   tlial   llie 


to  the  fluwering  of  the  second  year,  more  active  than 
thosi.'  of  the  first ;  they  should  if  posbible,  be  distin- 
guished Aroni?tic  leaves  should  be  collected  after 
the  flower  buds  arc  formed  ;  Annuals,  about  the  ti;iie 
of  flowering;  biennials,  before  the  sap  mounts;  and 
perennials  before  they  flower,  they  should  be  dried 
rapidly,  and  if  succulent,  by  artificial  heat. 

Resinous  baric»  are  best  collected  in  spring ;  gum 
my  ones  in  autunni ;  and  of  the  former,  the  lieaviest 
should  be  preferred. 

Flowers,  as  well  as  herbs,  should  be  collected  in 
dry  weather  Seeds  and  fiuits  should  be  collected 
wlien  ripe,  but  before  they  wuuld  fall  spontanea  usly 
Vegetables  gecierally  should  be  dried  by  artificial 
lieat,  thou;.»h  not  to  such  a  tlegree  as  mrist  slightly  tc, 
destroy  their  col'>ur.  Every  vegetaole  should  bi 
kept  drj'  :  Herbs  and  leaves  when  brittle  or  friab'e, 
appear  to  have  lust  their  odour,  but  regain  it  or.  being 
kept  in  a  close  box.  Oily  see<ls  and  fruits  should  be 
kept  in  a  dry  cool  place,  tiut  not  beyond  the  season  of 
again  collecting  them.  Those  vegetable  substances 
are  best  preserved  in  every  form  which  have  grown 
and  been  gathered  in  a  dry  season.  M 


Extracts  from  a  Compendious  Tiiction- 
ary  of  the  Veterinary  ..Irt. 

(Continued  from  No.  32— p.  254.) 
Calving.  At  the  end  of  nine  lunar  months  or 
40  weeks  the  period  of  the  cow's  gestation  is 
complete  :  and  about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
before  this  time,  what  is  termed  Springing  takes 
place.  The  space  then  between  the  shape  and 
the  udder  becomes  led'ierthan  usual,  the  udder 
enlarges,  and  the  liiraments  or  joinings  of  the 
bones  termed  the  Couples,  on  each  side  the 
rump,  are  by  degrees  giving  way,  till  a  yieldin 
or  something  like  a  separauon  of  them  can  be  felt. 
When  these  appearinccs  show  themselves,  the 
cow  is  at  her  full  tinn.,  and  ahould  be  narrowly 
watched,  as  she  hourly  may  be  expected  to 
calve.  Immediately  before  calving,  the  animal 
appears  to  be  uneasy,  the  tail  is  elevated,  she 
shifts  about  from  place  to  place,  and  is  frequent 
ly  Ivinp  dowQ  and  getting  up  again;  the  laboui 
pains  then  come  on,  and  by  the  contraction  of 
the  womb,  the  contents  are  gradually  pushed 
forward.  At  first  the  membranes  appear  be- 
yond the  shape  like  a  large  bladder  of  water ; 
this  soon  bursts,  and  after  the  water  is  discharg- 
ed, the  head  andjfore-fee:  cf  liie  calf  are  protru- 
ded beyond  the  shape;  v.s  body  next  appears 
and  the  delivery  is  soon  complete.  In  a  little 
time  afterwards  some  trifling  pains  take  place, 
which  sejjaratc  tlie  afterbirth  or  cleansings,  and 
then  the  process  is  finished.  Such  is  the  usual 
course  of  what  may  be  termed  a  natural  calving 
and  the  time  of  it  seldom  exceeds  two  hours  in 
the  whole;  sometimes,  however,  it  is  protracted 
to  five  or  six,  or  even  longer.  When  the  water 
bladder  breaks  early  in  calving,  and  before  the 
mouth  of  the  womb  is  sufficiently  expanded,  the 
process  is  often  slow,  and  it  is  a  considerable 
time  before  any  part  of  the  calf  makes  its  ap 
pearance.  In  such  cases  ?.Ir.  Skerreit  thinks  it 
necessary  to  assist  nature  by  introducing  the  arm 
into  the  uterus,  and  laying  held  of  the  fore  legs 
to  bring  them  gradually,  as  the  pains  occur  into 
the  passage,  by  which  means  the  delivery  issoot 
accomplished  :  he  observes,  however,  that  such 
interference  should  be  carefully  avoided,  until 
jt  appears  absolutely  necessary.  He  strongly 
reprobates  the  practice  of  driving  the  animal 
about  when  symptoms  of  calving  appear  :  which 


process  will  thereby  be  facilitated  ;  he  has  known 
many  instances  of  its  having  proved  fatal.  It 
happens  more  frequently  with  the  cow  than  any 
ther  quadruped,  that  the  calf,  instead  of  pre- 
senting in  the  usual  way,  that  is,  with  the  head 
and  fore-feet,  is  so  situated  in  the  uterus,  that  de- 
livery is  rendered  difficult  and  sometimes  im 
practicable,  without  assistance.  In  such  cases, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  introduce  the  hand,  and 
change  the  position  of  the  calf.  When,  for  ex 
■imple,  the  head  presents  without  the  fore-legs 
which  are  bent  under  the  breast  ;  it  cannot  in 
this  pobi'ion  be  drawn  away  without  endanger- 
ing the  animal's  life.  In  this  case,  the  calf  is  to 
be  gently  pushed  back  into  the  uterus,  so  as  to 
admit  of  the  fore-legs  being  drawn  gradually 
and  carefully  out  into  the  vagina.  It  may  be  ne 
cessary  then,  particularly  when  the  calf  is  un 
usually  large,  or  when  the  passage  of  the  cow 
is  comparatively  small,  as  is  sometimes  the  case 
the  first  time  of  calving ;  to  place  cords  round 
the  feet  and  under-jaw,  and,  whenever  the  pains 
occur,  to  assist  nature  in  gradually  extracting  the 
calf.  On  some  occasions,  considerable  force  has 
been  found  necessary  for  this  purpose,  and  no  ill 
consequence  has  ensued  from  it ;  but  it  sh;)uld 
be  recollected,  that  nature  is  never  to  be  inter- 
fered with  in  tlie  process  of  delivery,  unless  it  is 
first  clearly  ascertained  that  assistance  is  abso 
lulely  necessary.  The  preternatural  positions  of 
the  calf,  which  at  times  occur,  are  various,  am' 
have  been  well  described  by  Mr.  Skerret  in  his 
Treatise  on  the  Parturition  of  the  Cow,  &c. 

C.\LVES.  Diseases  of.  The  principal  dis- 
eases of  calves  are  diarrnceo  or  scouring,  and 
costiveness.  The  former  should  not  be  hastily 
interfered  with  ;  it  is  often  a  salutary  evacuation  , 
but  wiien  it  becomes  violent,  or  continues  longer 
than  a  day  or  two,  some  means  must  be  employ- 
ed for  checking  it.  The  most  simple  remedy 
should  be  first  tried;  such  as  gruel  made  with 
wheal  fiour  or  arrow-root,  with  two  or  three 
drams  of  prepared  chalk  twice  or  three  times  a 
day.  If  this  fail,  add  to  tne  chalk  two  drams  of 
tincture  of  opium,  a  dram  of  ginger,  and  four 
ounces  of  peppermint  v-fater.  In  obstinate  cases 
two  or  three  drams  of  catechu  may  also  be  given  ; 
and  the  dose  of  tincture  of  opium  increased. 
Glauber's  salt  and  castor  oil  are  the  best  reme- 
dies for  costiveness  ;  the  dose  of  each  is  from  six 
to  eight  ounces,  if  given  separately ;  if  joined, 
about  four  of  each. 

['/■(>  be  continued.'] 


motion  j  or  rather,  like  submitting  the  cure 
of  disease  to  death  himself,  instead  of  apply, 
ing  a  judicious  remedy,  before  it  has  injured 
the  constitution.  VVoful  experience  has 
proved  that  merchants,  as  wed  as  gamblers, 
will  pursue  a  losing  trade,  in  hopes  of  a 
change  of  fortune,  until  their  all  is  gone. 
Nor  will  they  even  stop  then,  if  they  can 
avoid  it :  but  follow  on  in  the  same  course 
till  their  friends  and  connexions  arc  involved 
in  OH!:;  common  ruin.  But  if  commerce  will 
regulate  itself,  \\  hy  are  such  sums  of  money 
lavished  for  that  purpose  i  Let  any  one  who 
can,  add  up  the  millions  of  dollars,  that  have 
been  expended  from  the  year  1795,  to  the 
present  time,  on  our  navy,  on  ambassadors, 
plenipotentiaries,  envoys,  outfits,  consuls,  and 
.igents  ;  and  to  these  add  the  expense  of  the 
last  war  ;  for  all  these  were  to  regulate  com- 
merce, and  he  will  perceive  that  it  has  been 
the  most  expensive  of  all  our  regulations, 
tlad  one-tenth  of  these  sums  been  appropri- 
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Mr.  Skinner, — We  are  frequent!}^  told, 
that  commerce  will  regulate  itself.  It  is  ve- 
ry true ;  and  so  will  the  yellow  fever,  and 
the  plague,  regulate  themselves.  As  soon 
as  these  scourges  of  the  human  family  have 
destroyed  all  that  come  within  their  sphere 
of  influence,  they  will  cease  to  destroy.  In 
like  manner  when  a  ruinous  commerce  has 
produced  bankruptcy,  as  far  as  its  influence 
has  extended,  it  will  cease  also.  But  this  is 
like  the  physician  curing  all  ills,  by  stopping 


ated  to  the  encouragement  of  domestic  in- 
dustry, both  our  home  and  foreign  trade 
would,  at  this  time  have  been  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent condition.  Foreign  markets  would 
have  been  less  glutted  with  the  produce  of 
our  soil,  our  warehouses,  and  stores,  emptier 
of  foreign  ir.anufactures  ;  our  country  pos- 
sessed of  more  specie  and  i?ss  debt,  we  would 
now  have  had  a  great  many  more  persons 
working,  and  far  fewer,  wanting. 

The  truth  hov/evcr  is,  that  as  long  as  any 
one  maritime  nation  undertakes  to  regulate 
its  commerce,  every  other  nation,  regardful 
of  its  interest,  must  do  the  same.  To  be 
convinced  of  this,  let  some  of  our  adv>icates 
for  unlimifid  trade,  send  a  few  bales  of  our 
manuiactures,  some  cotton  twist,  some  hats, 
boots,  or  shoes,  to  London,  or  Liverpool,  and 
they  will  soon  be  itiformed  how  trade  is 
there  suffered  to  regulate  itself.  They  will 
dso  learn,  that  the  maxim  of  buying  vvhere- 
ever  the  article  can  be  had  cheapest,  is  not 
adopted  in  the  country  from  which  it  emana- 
ted :  that  on  the  contrary,  the  rule  there  is  :— 
You  shall  buy  nothing  abroad  for  home  con- 
sumption, that  can  be  made  at  home. — And 
they  will  give  yoti  a  very  good  reason  for  it, 
namel}',  our  population  must  be  supported, 
and  we  may  as  well  support  it  for  working, 
as  for  going  idle.  Indeed  the  basis  on  which 
all  commercial  regulations  ought  to  be  estab- 
lished, is  that  those  regulations  shall  have 
the  greatest  possible  tendency  to  promote  do- 
mestic industry.  For  as  this  is  the  real 
source  of  national  wealth  whatever  promotes 
it,  ought  to  be  encouraged,  whatever  has  a 
tendency  to  injure  it,  ought  to  be  restrained. 

We  have  unfortunately  subverted  this  rule 
and  made  every  thing  subservient  to  com- 
merce. The  consequence  is,  that,  like  a 
spoiled  child,  it  has  not  only  injured  itself, 
but  also,  agriculture,  the  parent  by  which  it 
was  indulged.  It  is  now  to  be  hoped  that 
the  parent  has  learned  wisdom  from  experi- 
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iicc,  ju  i  wi      11   luturc  lay  bome  inure  salu- 
iry  restrain  s  upon  its  headstrong  oiFspring 


Yours,  itc. 


COGITAriVUS. 


FOR   THE    ABIERICAN    FARMER 

'reiniums  offered  by  the  Agricultural  Society 

of  Albemarle,  at  their  Meeting,  Nov.   1, 

1819. 

1st.     A    premium   of  30   dollars  for  tht 
reatest  production  and  best  quality  of  win 
:r  wheat  Irom  not  less  than  two  acres  in  one 
iece. 

2J.  A  premium  of  20  dollars  for  the  next 
reatest  production,  from  the  same  number 
F  acres. 

3d.  A  premium  of  30  dollars  for  tht 
•eatest  production  and  best  quality  of  In- 
an  corn  fro.n  the  same  number  of  acres. — 
"^pon  high  land. 

4th.  A  premium  of  20  dollars  for  the 
:xt  greatest  production  from  the  some  num- 
:r  of  acres. 

5th.  A  premium  of  50  dollars  for  the 
;st  method  of  recovering  worn  out  lands,  to 

more  hearty  condition — within  the  pow- 
•  of  farmers  in  general,  by  judicious  culture 
id  the  application  of  common  and  cheap 
aterials  as  manure,  founded  on  experiment, 
ade  upon  at  least  two  acres. 

6th.      A  premium  of  40  dollars  for  the  se 
md  best  method. 

The  society  are  persuaded  that  every  sys 
m  of  Husbandry  must  necessarily,  if  jud  - 
ous,  conform  to   the  circumstances   ot  the 
luntry  in  which  it  is  adopted.     These  cir- 
imstantes  are,  its  climate,  its  soil,  tlie  kind 

labour  employed,  its  products,  the  reward 
r  such  products,  tic,  A  grazing  country 
r  example — will  be  most  interested  in  dis- 
■vering  the  cheapest  and  most  productive 
ethod  of  growing  and  fattening  stock,  the 
jprovement  of  their  breed,  Sec.  whilst  in  this 
ction  of  country,  where  the  valuable  grain 

wheat  and  Indian  corn  constitute  the  sta 
e  productions,  such  a  system  of  cultivation 

will  enlarge  their  products,  ought  to  c.  :m 
e  first  consideration.  Intimately,  and  in- 
ed  indissolubly  connected  with  this  interest- 
5  subject,  is  the  reclamation  of  our  exhausted 
lids  ;  the  result  of  the  deteriorating  system 

our  ancestors,  and  of  which  the  present 
neration  is  f^ir  from  being  guiltless. 

It  is  tlicrefore  to  the  encouragement  of 
jse  objects  that  the  society  first    proposed 

apply  its  funds;  and  as  these  shall  in- 
;ase  it  will  be  enabled  to  widen  the  sp  t  n 

its   putajnage  till   it  embraces  the  uhoK 

;leof  Agri.  ulture.     Regulations  concern- 
vhe  foregoing  premiums. 

The  premiums  as  above  proposed  shall  ht 

arded,  o;i   the   crops  of  the    year    1821. 

lose  for  wheat  in  tlie  autumnal  session  of 

It  year,  and  those  for  Indian  corn  in  the  en- 

ng  spring  session.    Those  for  the  reclama- 

n  of  land,  in  the  session  of  the  autumn  o 


Persons  dcsu'ous  ot  bccomuig  candidates 
'  ir  premiums  on  crops,  must  give  notice 
thereof  by  letter,  (post  paid)  or  by  personal 
ipplication  to  the  Secretary,  on  or  before  the 
1st  of  September,  1821,  as  it  regards  wheat, 
and  on  or  before  the  1st  of  April,  1822,  as  it 
regards  corn  ;  stating  in  writing  their  names, 
residence,  description  of  the  crop  raised,  and 
the  object  offered  for  premium.  Also  the 
nature  and  quality  of  the  soil  on  which  tht 
crop  has  been  raised,  the  produce,  the  man- 
ner of  cultivation,  the  quantity  and  kind  of 
manure  (if  any)  used  the  preceding  jear. 
The  quantity  and  kind  of  manure  used  tht 
year  of  its  production,  the  quantity  and  kind 
of  seed  sown,  or  planted  and  the  time  and 
manner  of  preparing  it,  the  time  and  manner 
of  sowing  or  planting,  and  of  harvesting. 

It  is  understood  that  the  several  kinds  of 
grain  must  be  raised  on  old  improved  land. 
The  products  to  be  ascertained  by  the  certi- 
ficate of  two  respectable  and  disinterested 
witnesses.  Candidates  for  premiums,  for 
the  reclamation  of  worn  out  land,  must  state 
also  in  writing,  the  natiu'e  and  quality  of  the 
soil,  the  degree  of  exhaustion,  the  kind  and 
quantity  of  manure  (if  any  applied)  and  the 
result  of  such  application,  on  or  before  th 
first  of  Sep.  1822. 

None  but  the  members  of  the  society  shall 
be  candidates  for  premiums- 
All  premiums  shall  be  paid  in  silver  plate 
with  proper  inscriptions. 

But  the  society  reserves  to  itself  the  right 
of  withholding  the  proposed  premiums,  in 
anv  case  where  their  appears  no  peculiar 
merit.  P.  MINOR,  Sec'ry. 

Nov.  1,  1819. 

For  thi-  American  Farmer. 
RUTA  BAGA— CULTURE. 

Mr.  Skinner, 

Dear  Sir — I  would  thank  you  by  inform 
ing  the  public   through  your  truly  valuable 
paper,  that  there  is  at  my  store,   some  excel- 
lent Ruta  Baga  or  Swedish  turnip,  which  ex- 
ceed in  size,  solidity,  &c.  any  I  have  seen  in 
his  country  or  Europe  :  leaves  and  bulb  ave- 
aged  over  twelve  pounds  each.     These   tur- 
lips  were  grown  by  Mr.   Stephen  Biddk-,  of 
Dorchester  county,  eastern  shore  of  Marv- 
land,  and  notwithstanding  the  dryness  of  the 
easou  I  understand  Mr.  B.  has  a  large  good 
crop,    which  will  amply  compensate  him  for 
my  trouble  which  he  might  have  had,  by  tht 
increased  quantity  and  quality  of  his  butter, 
and  the  rjpid  improvement  of  his  cows  and 
hogs  fed  on  them. 

From  the  very  general  and  profitable  use 
of  the  Ruta  Baga  in  Europe,  I  fear  our 
American  farmers  pay  too  little  attention  ti 
the  growth  of  this  valuable  vegetable.  Tc 
peak  of  Mr.  Biddlc's  abilities  as  a  practicsl 
farmer  would  be  superfluous,  as  he  is  well 
nown  to  many  of  our  agrictdturists  ',  woulo 
to  God  we  had  one  thousand  such  men  in  the 


siat'  ot  Maryland,  iUl-u  intlceu,  oui  ..isier 
states  would  not  bear  away  all  the  aj^ricultu- 
tural  laurels. 

i  am  with  respect, 

JOSEPH  P.  CASEY, 
No.  2,  Htuiover  street. 
Baltimore,  Nov.  15,  1819. 

Note  by  the  editor  of  the  American  Farmer. 
Mr.  Biddle's  success,  notwithstanding  the 
uncommon  drought,  must  be  attributed  to  ex- 
traordinary care  and  attention,  and  goes  to 
corroborate  his  character  as  a  skilful  and  ju- 
dicious cultivator  of  the  soil.  A  lew  turnips 
from  the  same  farm,  in  Dorclir.ster  county, 
have  been  sent  to  the  editor's  oflice,  and  far 
excel  in  siza,  any  he  has  before  seen.  They 
measure  two  feet  round,  and  we  are  assured, 
were  not  the  largest  that  were  gathered. 

Mr.  Skinner — Whilst  1  was  in  Ohio,  I 
had  the  happiness  to  see  the  Steubenvlhe  cloth 
manufactory,  and  to  be  known  to  Mr.  Dick- 
inson, of  that  place,  who  is  part  ow  ner  of  the 
manufactory,  and  who  owns  a  flock  of  seven 
hundred  ot  the  most  beautiful  meriro  sheep 
in  the  world.    The  manufactory  is  great  and 

1  think  splendid.  I  saw  fine  cloth  weaving, 
and  afterwards  saw  it  dressing,  rr  ade  from 
the  wool  of  the  sheep  which  I  had  seen.  I  en- 
gaged a  few  yards  of  it,  brought  u  home — 
have  a  coat  now  making  for  myseil  and  for 
my  son  and  daughter,  who  will  cad  on  you 
shortly,  on   their  way  to  Cecil,  i  send  you 

2  1-8  yards  of  the  same  cloth  which  I  ask  you 
to  accept,  as  a  proof  that  you  were  not  forgot- 
ten by  me,  when  the  mountains  separated  us. 
I  however  make  a  condition,  that  unless  you 
will  be  proud  to  show  on  your  back  such  a 
sample  of  home  manufacture,  you  are  rot  at 
liberty  to  keep  it.  My  belief  is,  that  if  I  have 
ever  seen  as  good  imported,  I  certainly  never 
saw  any  superior.  1  he  Steubcnville  manu- 
factory is  in  full  operation,  making  cloths  of 
various  prices.  I  bought  ss-me  for  a  great 
coat  at  four  dollars  and  some  cents  the  yard, 

hich  I  think  is  better  and  more  beautiful 
than  imported  cloth,  whii  h  is  sold  in  our 
shops  at  six  or  seven  dollars  tht  yard. 

The  glass  manufactory  cn'Pittsluirg,  which 
I  visited  furnishes  glass  superior  to  any  that 
I  have  ever  seen  imported  from  England, and 
assuredly  at  less  price.  1  he  fine  cutting,  pol- 
isiiing,  and  engraving,  surpass  in  execution, 

ill  I  have  ever  seen.  My  good  sir,  are  these 
things  true,  and  do  we  purchase  imported 
cloth  and  glass,  and  a  hundred  other  things 
i  Imported,  which  we  could  have  better  made 
at  h'  me  ?   These  things  ought  not  to  be  so — 

t  is  time  that  we  assume  the  attitude  of  an 
independent  nation — we  send  to  foreigners 
almost  our  heart's  blood  to  pay  for  things  we 
can  and  do  make  better  at  home — many  of 
our  surplus  products  they  want  but  little  of 
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and  care  less  for,  then  why  do  we  not  creat-    12   do\ -Tobacco    ihuv  hhds    sold  the  present 

•'        -       ■         •     ■      week,  for  8  dol.  and  ludol.  — Do  4hhds.  ai  9  dol 
i  1  1  dol  —Do  9  hhds.  at  1 1  dol.  and  I  3,  all  Irom 


a  market  at  home  for  our  surplus  bread,  b} 
encouraging  the  manufactories  of  our  owi 
country;  and  in  return,  their  labourers  wii; 
eat  our  bread. 


Colvert  county.     The   eight   hogslieads  quoif  ( 
in  our  last,  as  havini;-  been  sold  by  Mr.  L.  W  i 
•ion,    from   Calvert    county,   for  8  dol.  a  10  dol 
should  have  been  8  ciol.  a  10  dol.  50  cents.  Tar, 
3  dol.  i)er  barrel.    Turpemine,  2  dol.     Pilch,  2 


bacon  ;  because  the  fl.ivour  oi  it,  in  some  other 
instances,  was  too  predominent  ;  and  it  lb  a  need- 
less expense.  On  liie  wiiole  ot  his  trials,  he 
:iiund  tiiat  ox  cheek  or  se.Ui  heef  are  preferable 
()  any~  pieces  that  are  without  bones.  See  Pri- 
son Diet. 

FoMPioN  DIET.     Dr.  Lettsom. 
The  s. .It  common  at  the  tabks   ol   the  people 


BALTIMORE,   FRIDAY,    NOVEMBER     19,    1819. 

Proceedings   of  the  .igrictdlurat  Society  of  .<!/■ 
bemarle  Virgijiia. 

In  Number  33,  page  262,  we  published  the 
rulrs  and  regulations  ol  the  agricultural  society 
of  Albemaile,  Virginia 

At  that  time  we  did  not  know  the  date  of  its 
organization,  which  was  the  7th  of  October,  1817 
Nor  had  wc  then  been  furnished  with  the  follow- 
ing lists  o{  officers,  elected  October,  1819,  to 
serve  one  year. 

JAMES  MADISON,  President, 

TH.  M.  RANDOLPH,  )  y.      presidents 
JAMES  BARBOUR,    ^  vice  rresiaents. 

JOHN  COLES,    Treasurer, 
PETER  MINOR,  Secretary. 
TH.  W.  MAURAY,  Assistant  Secretary, 
Corresponding  Committee. 

T.  M.  RANDOLPH, 

JAMES  BARBOUR, 

PETER  MINOR, 

T.  O.  W ATKINS, 

\V.  D.  MERRl WETHER. 
The  Society  has  done  us  the  honour  of  making 


the  American  Furmer  its  organ  of  Publication — luhich  were  broken  small  before  they  were  put 
As  we  have  been  politely  "informed  by  the  fol-'in  the  stewpan.  It  makes  a  most  comfortable 
fowing   extract  of  a  letter  Ironi  Mr.  Minor,  theidinner  for  four  men.  Cost  40  mnls  or  4  cents  a 


Secretary — In  recording  this  extract  it  would 
be  aiftclation,  not  to  say  ingratitude,  were  we 
not  to  acknowledge,  that  we  feel  highly  gratified 
that  our  humble  toils  should  have  already  at- 
tracted the  lavourable  notice  and  patronage  of 
citizens  distinguished  alike  by  their  public  spirit 
and  public  sevices. 
Extract  ol  a  letter  from  Peter  Minor,  Esq.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Albe 
marie,  Va.  to  J.  S.  Skinner,  Editor  of  the 
Am.  Earmer,  Baltimore. 
"  The  society  came  to  the  resolution  of  mak 
ing  the  American  Earmer  the  medium  of  com- 
rnunicating  its  transactions  to  the  public.  Ii 
consequence  of  this  resolution,  1  now*  forward 
you  an  extract  from  the  latest  proceedings,  with 
a  request,  that  they  may  be  published.  The 
society  have  on  file,  some  interesting  memoirs 
which  will  also  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  the  cor- 
responding commiilee  make  tlie  seltciion  and 
the  copies  can  be  nu-,de  out." 

Present  Prices  of  Country  produce  in   this 
AUirkct. 

Actual  sales  of  while  and  red  ^Vhcat — On  the 
l5th  inst.  Irom  Talbot,  White  at  Si  2o — Red 
S^l  12J-l7th,  at  SI  1,1  — 18ii!,Sl  10— I^resem 
Quotation,  lor  Red  Wheat,  SI  10  to  SI  12 
Co!«i  60  cents — Rye,  60  cents  — Oats,  4.>  to  50 
cents—Flour  from  the  wagons,  S5  75  to  S5  87J 
Whiskey,  SB  to  40  cents.  Corn  Meal,  in  the 
Marke!,'S2  per  112  pounds— Het.iil,  12  pounds 
for  25  cents— Chopped  Rye,  S2  p.er  bushel- 
Hay,  ledol.a  IS  dol.  per  loi; — Straw,  10  dol.  a 


dol.  Rosin,  2  dol.  Spirits  Tuipentuie,  4.t  cents^of  Massachusetts,  are  distinguished  by  the  name 
per  gallon.  Cotton  Upland,  17  a  20  cents.  Beans.jof  "  the  winter,  or  long  neck  squash."  They 
(white)  1  dol.  20  cenvs  per  bushel.  Peas,  (blackjweigh  10  to. 15  lb.  This  squash  is  boiled  about 
eye)  80  cents.  Lard,  14  a  15  cents  per  lb.  Baconjhalt  an  hour;  then  mashed  up  with  flour  or 
13  a  14  cents.    Flaxseed,    1   dol.  50  per  bushel,  dough.       They    make   >•  bre:.d    puddings,    and 

most  excellent  pancakes;  by  mixing  certain  pro- 
portions of  this  vegetable,  previously  boiled,  with 
flour.  But  most  commonly,  they  are  eaten 
stewed,  the  skin  being  first  taken  ofl',  and  the  en- 
trails taken  out.  It  is  aliiiosi  a  standing  dish  at 
their  tables;  even  amongst  the  most  opulent." 
General  Cautions  in  Country  Cookery, 
Soups  are  never  to  be  filled  up  or  have  even 
■A  drop  of  vvaier,  hot  nor  cold,  added  ;  and  are 
never  to  boil  briskly.  They  are  to  be  long,  very 
long  over  the  fire,  simmering  rather  than  boiling. 
And  all  soups  having  roots  or  herbs,  are  to  have 
the  meat  laid  on  the  bottom  ol  the  pan,  with  a 
good  lump  ol  butter.  The  herbs  and  roots  be- 
ing cut  small  are  laid  on  the  meat.  It  is  then 
covered  close  and  set  on  a  very  slow  Sre.  This 
diaws  out  all  the  virtue  ot  the  roots  and  herbs, 
and  turns  out  a  good  giavy,  with  a  fine  flavour, 
horn  what  it  would  be  it  the  water  was  put  in  at 
first.  W  hen  the  gravy  is  alniost  dried  up.  then 
fill  the  pan  with  water;  and  when  it  begins  to 
boil,  take  ofl  the  fat. — Never  boil  fish  ;  but  only 
simmer,  till  enough. —  Beef  quick  boiled,  is 
thereby  haidened  ;  simmer  or  slow  boil  it,  in  not 
too  niuch  water. — Veal  and  poultry  are  to  be 
dusted  with  flour,  and  \m\  into  the  kettle  in  cold 
waier.  Cover  and  boil  slow  as  possible,  skimming 
the  water  clean.  It  is  the  worst  of  fauhs,  to  boil 
any  meal  fast. —  In  baUmg  pies,  a  quick  oven  well 
closed,  prevents  falling  of  the  crust. 

Wasteful  or  indolent  people  overlook  calcula- 
tion ;  and  too  many  may  think  but  little  of  the 
wholesome  and  nourishuig  qualities  of  food. 
But  here  are    well   intormed  and  most  actively 


Pork,  13  dol.  a  15  dol   per  barrel. 

FROM  BOARDLEVS  HUSBANDRY, 

1.   A  Aless,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson. 

Beef  1  lb.  potatoes  21b.  Scotch  bai  ley  ^  lb. 
onions  1-3  lb.  peppei  and  salt.  Bacon  3  ounces 
Cost  10  cents.  This,  says  Doctor  Johnson,  would 
be  a  dinner  and  supper  tor  three  men  ;  better 
than  the  common  messes  of  fat  bacon  and  cab 
bage,  with  which  bread  and  beer  are  recjuired. 
If  one  such  man  eats  a  pound  of  baron  at  nine 
pence  sierlmg  for  his  dinner  and  supper,  that 
article  alone  is  equal  to  what  might  suppori 
three  men ;  independent  of  bread  and  beer 
Cost,  33  mills  a  man,  or  3  cents  3  mills. 
II.   Mess.    Dr.  Johnson. 

The  head  of  a  sheep,  bailey  l-2lb.  potatoes 
3lb.  onions  I -21b.  pepper  and  salt,  cabbage, 
turnips,  carrots.  Water  11  pints,  Cost  16  cents 
Produce  6  quarts. 

This  was  preferred  to  the  other,  for  richness 
of  flavour  and  taste;  owing  to  the  bones  in  the  head 


meal. 


III.  Mess.   Dr.  Johnson. 
Bacon  |lb.  barley  ^Ib.  onions,  pepper  and  salt 

Cost  9  cents.  A  dinner  for  three  men,  needing  n( 
bread. 

IV.  Aless,     Dr.  Johnson, 
An  ox  cheek,  barley  I  lb,  potatoes  Clb.  pepper 

and  salt,  onions  1  lb.  Cabbage,  turnips,  carrots, 
Water  22  pints.  Cost  30  cents.  Produce  3  gal- 
lons. A  meal  18.7  mills  or  1  cent  8  7-lOm. 

This  costs  So  cents,  without  bacon  ;  and  gives 
three  gallons  of  very  excellent  pottage,  for  8 
men  at  dinner  and  supper  (perhaps  even  for  io 
men.)  It  was  rich,  and  better  than  my  other 
pottages.  Ox  cheek  seems  to  have  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  coarse  pieces  of  beef  commonly  cho- 
sen. pO"  In  all  the  above  cookery,  says  Dr. 
Johnson,  a  very  close  stew-pan  used,  which 
emitted  scarcely  any  evaporation ;  a  material 
circumstance.  He  adds:  These  dishes  are  not 
meant  lo  be  continual  ;  but  to  be  three  or  four 
days  in  the  week. 

V.  MESS.     Dr.  Johnson. 
A  shin  of  beef,  barley  1   lb.  onions  i   lb.  pota 

toes  6  lb.  Cabbage,  carrots,  lurnips,  salt  and 
pepper.  Water  11  quarts.  Cost  28  cents 
Pi  oducet!u-ce  gallons.  Dinner  for  7  men.  Cost 
40  mills,  or  4.0  cents  a  man. 

VI.  jiESS.     Dr.  Johnson. 
Ox's  head  i,  barley  -i  lb.  onions  '  lb.  potatoes 

3  lb.  Cabbage,  carrots,  turnips.  Salt  and  pepper 
Water  5  1-2  qts.  Produce  6  quarts.  Cost  16 
cents.  A  rich  and  high  flavoured  pottage.  In 
tlic  last  two  above  trials,  the  doctor  omiitcd  the 


ood  men,  reconimcnding  to  the  world  the  re- 
sults ot  much  inquiry  and  experience  therein. 
However  lightly  may  be  thought  of  a  cent  on  a 
single  meal  of  victuals,  when  the  sum  of  a  year's 
meals  is  calculated,  for  a  person,  a  family,  and  a 
nation,  it  becomes  .striking  and  important.  i.A 
cent  lor  a  meal,  amounts  to  three  cents  a  day. 

Dolls. 
One  person  at  3  cents  a  day,  saves  in  the 

year         .         -         .         -         .  -  11 

One  family  of  5  persons       >  -         -         55 

A  nation  ot  5  millions  of  people  55,000,000 

The  cent  thus  saved  by  the  good  house  wife, 
on  every  plentiful  meal  of  the  wholcsomest  food, 
would  he  sufficient  for  maintaining  the  most 
desperate  war  by  the  freemen  of  .\mcrica,  in  de- 
fence ol  their  countiy,  ai^aii.st  the  wiles  and  the 
violences  of  the  great  enlightened  world  ? 


PlU.SrLD    EVEHY    FHIDAY, 
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ON    IHK 

CwltivatVon  o^  ¥'iovm  Gvass. 

By  Dr.  Kichardson,  D  D.  Clontcckle, 

M  V.  IrrlatKi. 

extracted  from  llie  memoirs  of  the  WorUjngtoii  Agricultural  Society. 

[Continued  from  No.  o4 — p.  268.] 

Your  Cumberland  mountains  are  not  of  this  de 
icription,  iieiug  [nostly  dry  and  stony,  and  the  soil 
ihallow,  they  are  less  favourably  circumstanced  than 
hose  which  are  clothed  with  a  deep  skin  of  peat ; 
itill  however  there  are  many  parts  if  them  where 
iorin  would  thrive  well,  and  although  these  may  bear 
\  small  portion  to  the  whole,  yet  still  their  extent 
vill  be  found  sufficient,  amply,  to  supply  the  intire 
nountain  district  with  hay,  aiitl  to  enable  the  inha 
litants  to  apply  their  rich  meadows  to  tillage 

I  shall  point  out  the  portions  of  these  mountains 
7hich  I  conceive  suited  to  fiorin  culture,  rejoicuig  at 
n  opportunity  of  recalling  to  my  memory,  and  re- 
racing  these  delightml  scenes,  through  which  you 
ave  me  such  an  enchanting  tour,  and  where  I  spent 

0  many  happy  days  among  the  hospitable  inhabitants 
f  the  shores  of  Windermere,  and  its  beautiful  island. 

The  first  stile  of  ground  commences  with  the  gor- 
es of  the  mountains,  near  which  a  rill  always  rises, 
nd  we  agreed  would  amply  suffice  for  the  purposes 
f  irrigation,  and  fertilize  the  valley  on  both  its  sides, 
arrow  indeed  at  first,  but  always  widening,  antl 
fom  its  length  comprehending  a  very  considerable 
ract. 

Much  peat  and  moor,  was  scattered  over  the  nar- 
ow  declivities,  so  that  the  two  grand  agents  for  sti- 
lulating  tiorin  luxuriance  are  abundant,  ashes,  and 
unning  water. 

The  sole  difficulty  and  expense  will  be  found  in 
rotecting  this  long,  narrow  meadow  from  the  depre- 
ations  of  mountain  cattle,  but  here  local  circumstan- 
Bs  come  in  aid,  and  render  fencing  much  les  formi- 
able  than  in  other  places. 

The  masses  of  flat  stones  (admirably  fitted  to  form 
ry  walls)  the  Debries  of  the  Schistose  rocks,  burst 
ig  through  the  precipitous  facis  of  the  mountains 
bove,  furnish  the  best  of  materials  immediately  at 
and,  and  will  reduce  the  expense  of  enclosure  to  a 
i-ifle. 

1  proceed  to  another  style  of  imjjrovement,  of  which 
think  these  beautiful  fells  are  capable,  and  which 

'e  frequently  discussed  upon  the  spot. 

Nature  is  here  our  guide  pointing  out  to  us  in  legi- 
le  characters,  what  these  bleak  summits  are  capa- 
le  of  producing 

I  showed  you  in  many  places,  where  the  steep  aba- 
id  bet%vei'n  the  precipice  and  the  vertex,  that  the 
irface  was  covered  with  fiorin  panicles,  in  appa- 
ent  health  and  even  luxuriance. 

It  is  true  we  did  not  ascend  the  mountain  to  exa- 
line  the  soil.  What  then  ?  We  see  that  our  favour- 
e  thrives  in  it,  and  whatever  the  soil  may  be,  we 
now  how  to  improve  it. 

If  p-  aty,  (as  is  probably  the  case)  we  burn  it  in 
lat  airy  situation,  and  with  ease  procure  ashes  to 
ny  amount 

If  marshy  the  declivity  facilitates  drainage  ;  if  dry 

is  likely  we  can  have  the  aid  of  irrigation,  by 
vailing  ourselves  of  the  mountain  rills,  swelled  by 
rery  heavy  shower. 

I  am  aware  this  is  mere  speculation,  I  must  there- 
ire  be  moderate  in  my  demands.  I  do  not  call  upon 
le  proprietors  to  rush  into  practice  at  once  upon  my 
uthority,  let  them  feel  their  way  gradually,  and  I 
lall  assist  them 

Let  them  select  a  place  where  spontaneous  fiorin 


is  abundant,  ai.d  chlI  .se  a  rood  by  a  dry  wall  built  ofitne  eyes  uf  others,  as  amiable  ;iiki  inieiVbiUK  us  mr 
fhprnnfit,,!,!,,^  cri„ct,,Q  does  to yoursclf. 

But  like  many  other  passionate  lovers,  you  are 
consumed  by  jealousy,  everything  that  appears,  pre- 
sents itself  in  the  shape  of  a  rival. 

The  army,  the  navy,  commerce,  manufactures,— 
our  colonies,  all  employed  to  defraud  your  mistress, 
if  the  attentions  ycu  think  due  to  her;  all  contribut- 
ing to  paralize  her  exertions,  by  engaging  those  that 
ought  to  be  her  votaries  in  other  pursuits. 

How  often  have  I  heard  you  in  your  paroxysm  of 
jealousy,  descant  upon  her  merits,  and  prove  her 
decided  superiority  over  all  these  rivals  ;  showing 
clearly  the  prosperity,  the  wealth,  the  strength,  the 
defence  of  the  country  were  in  her  hands ;  and  while 
there,  our  resources  secure,  as  depending  solely  on 
ourselves. 

I  shall  leave  the  defence  of  agriculture  on  these 
various  topics  in  much  abler  hands,  and  content  my- 
self with  snowing  that  I  am  not  a  rival,  but  a  most 
active  and  useful  friend  and  associate. 

In  thi  first  place  I  do  not  interfere  with  your  terri- 
tory ;  for  I  do  not  ask  a  single  acre  that  you  ever 
were  in  possession  of. 

As  little  do  I  interfere  with  you  in  the  article 
of  manure ;  never  calling  upon  you  for  a  single 
ounce,  but  this  subject  is  of  too  much  importance  to 
be  passed  over  by  a  simple  negation. 

How  often  have  I  heard  you  enlarge  upon  the  infi- 
nite consequence  of  manure  to  the  farmer.'  How  did 
your  numerous  visiters  as  well  as  myself,  admire  the 
ingenuity  witii  which  you  preserved  evi  ry  particle 
of  manure,  produced  by  your  immense  stock  ?  Nor  is 
this  idea  new  to  you,  for  iVIr.  Douglas  tells  us  in  his 
Essay,  "  the  best  and  most  recent  writers  on  rural 
economy,  Mr.  Curwan  and  Mr.  Brown,  have  particu- 
larly adverted  to  the  subject  of  manure." 

And  Mr.  Mure,  in  the  same  transactions  of  the 
Kirkcudbright  society,  says  "  It  should  be  a  princi- 
pal object  to  have  the  land  as  fertile  as  possible,  which 
is  not  to  be  obtained  without  the  greatest  possible 
quantity  of  putrescent  manure." 

What  then  must  Mr.  Mure  think  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  fiorin  culture,  which  without  calling  for  a  par- 
ticle of  putrescent  manure,  gives  over  to  the  agri- 
culturist for  his  other  purposes,  every  pound  of  the 
putrescent  manure,  which  it  must  necessarily  pro- 
duce in  such  immense  quantities,  requiring  merely, 
peat,  ashes  and  running  water. 

Let  us  try  in  your  other  agricultural  practices, 
whether  the  introduction  of  fiorin  will  be  found  to 
jmpede  or  assist  you. 

The  most  striking  dilTcrence  I  observed,  when  with 
you,  between  English  and  Irish  agricultural  practice, 
seemed  to  consist  in  your  great  fondness  for  house 
feeding,  whether  by  green  crops  or  dry  food,  what  a 
prodigious  stock  did  you  maintain,  and  what  quantities 
f  dung  did  they  produce. 

Our  hospitable  friend  Mr.  Boyd,  of  Merton  Il.nll. 
president  of  the  agricuUural  society  of  the  shire  of 
Wigtown,  boasted  to  us  of  the  great  stock  he  kept  on 
a  very  few  acres  by  green  food. 

You  both  complained  of  the  failure  of  your  green 
crop  early  in  September,  and  wished  much  for  a  re- 
source in  that  period 

Is  it  not  at  tins  moment  that  fiorin  comes  forward 

.n  great  luxuriance,  and  improving  everj'  moment, 

continues  to  afford  an  inexhaustible  stock  of  tlie  rich- 

st  green  food  until  the  end  of  April  ? 

It  is  unnecessary  to  press  this  subject,  the  benefits 

be  derived  from  fiorin  with  a  view  to  house  feed 

g,  are  so  cbvious. 


the  contiguous  schistus 

To  the  indolent,  I  say  the  business  is  done,  the  ex 
ternal  a  limal  enemy  being  excluded,  and  the  fiorin 
left  to  c  ;iiteiid  for  the  possession,  only  with  vegetable 
rivals,  will  have  pretty  well  overpowered  them  by 
October  when  my  indolent  pupil  has  only  to  take  up 
his  sc.  the,  and  mow  a  good  crop  of  hay. 

I  shall  however  suppose  him  not  quite  so  bad  as  to 
sit  entirely  with  his  arms  across.  I  shall  assume  that 
he  will  give  me  some  small  help. 

Let  him  then  ascend  the  mountain  in  June,  ano 
help  the  fiorin  a  little  way  with  its  competitors  ;  let 
him  in  that  month,  when  al'  grasses  show  their  spe- 
cies iiy  their  panicles,  root  out  all  that  interfere  with 
his  fiorin. 

riicse  I  perceive  are  almost  exclusively  the  Eyno- 
uras  Cristatus,  and  Festucelatior,  grasses  with  coarse 
ligneous  stalks,  which  standing  longer,  are  better 
marked  for  extermination  than  any  other. 
By  getting  rid  of  these  he  will  secure  a  much  rich' 
er  cnp  in  October,  and  his  meadow  will  soon  become 
pure  fiorin 

Shiiuld  his  zeal  exceed  my  expectations,  and  call 
forth  more  strenuous  exertions,  I  have  already  point 
ed  ouc  the  measures  he  is  to  pursue  as  the  soil  turns 
out,  peaty,  or  marshy,  or  dry. 

The  experiment  1  propose  is  neither  expensive, 
nor  troublesome,  the  result  will  soon  be  ascertained  ; 
should  it  prove  me  to  be  a  visionary,  I  have  done  no 
great  mischief;  should  my  speculations  upon  the 
powers  of  fiorin  succeed  here,  as  they  have  done 
every  waere  else,  that  they  have  had  a  fair  trial, 
what  a  beautiful  field  do  they  open. 

I  hope  your  i;umberland  friends,  and  Westmore- 
land neighbours,  will  have  spirit  enough  to  make  the 
experiment.  Nature  has  lavished  her  favours  on  this 
delightful  portion  of  their  country  ;  she  has  left  little 
tor  man  to  do,  and  she  gives  him  a  broad  hint  what 
that  httle  is. 

Strangers  crowd  to  admire  their  romantic  scenery; 
to  look  duw.  1  on  their  rich  and  verdant  valleys — by  a 
coup  de  theatre  let  them  change  the  scene,  and  show 
the  spectators  their  valleys  covered  by  a  yellow  har- 
vest, and  the  verdure  of  their  meadows  transferred 
to  the  summit  of  their  fells. 

What  a  succession  of  extensive  fields  for  improve 
ment  did  our  tour  open,  as  we  proceeded  from 
Cockermouth  towards  Keswick — what  extensive 
Moors  in  that  vale  from  the  cataract  above  Ulswater, 
for  a  great  length  of  road  towards  the  liosi>itable 
mansion  of  Rose  Castle,  between  Rose  Castle  and 
Carlisle,  and  befi.''e  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
you,  a  flat,  moist,  moory  tract,  running  south  from 
Bowness,  unhappily,  (as  I  think)  now  consigning  to 
farinacious  crops. 

These  moors,  barren  at  present,  would  soon  and 
cheaply  be  converted  nto  better  meadow  than  any 
you  now  have  and  supp'.y  the  contiguous  parts  of 
Cumberland  with  th.  "hoicest  hay,  in  quantities  to 
which  you  are  not  used. 


I  shall  now  begin  to  gp:era!izp  .ind  to  try  how  the 
introduction  of  this  new  ■  egetable,  is  likely  to  affect 
the  agriculture  of  your  coantry. 

This  when  communicaii  g  with  you.  becomes  a 
ticklish  subject;  I  k  ow  t''.at  agriculture  has  been 
long  your  favourite  mistrejs;  that  your  time  and 
your  attentions  have  been  \(A\%  dedicate  d  to  her,  that 
she  had  the  command  of  yo...-  purse,  and  that  you 
have  been  indefatigable  in  your  exertions  for  herim 


provement,  and  have  spared  .'>  pains  in  setting  her     „ _  .,,.,.        ,  „ 

ofTto  advantage,  anxious  that  she  should  appear  to    The  most  knowing  agriculturists  strongly  recom 
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nieiiii  ti.ai  iiicasuiL-,  and  liuw  can  they  be  so  wellena- 

l)led  ti.  carry  it  into  tiie  iiio=t  extensive  pracnce,  «s  by 
the  intiMduction  ot  a  veget::bK-  affordinij  qiian-.ities  of 
fond,  green  and  dr\,  far  greater  than  any  other,  and  on 
niucli  cheaper  terms  ? 

In  ihe  stdlfiorn  has  not  yet  beeii  tried,  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  th.it  a  richer,  and  more  succulenl 
hay,  aboMndin.o:  with  saccharine  matter,  f:\r  more  than 
any  other,  mist  also  have  g-reiiter  fattening  powers. 

Ido  not  expect  iliat  Jlny  dry  iood.  will  brinq^  on  ca* 
lie  s>  r  ,pid!v,  as  mangel  wnrtzei,  Swedish  turtiips  and 
potatoes;  but  this  winter  havnig  endk-ss  abundance  of 
fioriii  hay,  I  shnil  try  exp^i-iments  rm  mine  by  lessening 


their  allow.. nee  of  root  food,  and  (greatly  increasing  their /if  n/w  moors, 


Th.-.'ie  ai  e  immediate,  and  necessary  consequences 
of  •■  hf  assumption  1  have  made,  let  us  tiy  the  more  re- 
mot  e  ones. 

Your  Cumberland  meadows  that  hitlierto  have  sup- 
plied you  with  hay  at  the  average  rate  of  one  ton  and 
a  hilf  per  acre  (your  own  estimate  published  some 
years  ago)  unable  to  contend  in  the  maiket  with  your 
p  aty  moors  producing  6,  7,  and  8  ons  (rate:-  fnrwli.ch 
I  pledge  myself,  and  ;dso  better  hay)  must  try  some 
oth.-r  c;  op.s,  they  will  b?  given  up  to  the  plough,  aiii'i 
yuur  agriculturl  field  so  mu'  h  extended. 

Let  us  retrace  our  tour  through  Scotland  1  shall  not 
dr  w  comparisons,  only  say,  sufficiently  abounding  with 


rjuantiiv  of  ha; 

VVlicn  I  p  nceed  to  generalize  still  further,  and  to 
detail  the  ^idvHni.^ges  the  static  itself  will  derive  from  ; 
more  extendfd  ir.troduction  o(  fi"rln  cul'ure,  Ifear  that 
at  length  \ou  a  d  I  must  become  actu-il  rivals.  Ii  fact 
we  are  already  so,  for  before  1  had  the  pleasure  of  your 
acquamtunce,  the  regular  deKciency  of  our  grain  crops 
and  their  inadequ.tcy  to  maintain  the  pupuia.ion  of  the 
country,  with  the  ruinous  efiecis  felt,  and  threatening  to 
be  Mif-rea^ed  by  h.avy  Imp-nation  :  had  called  us  both 
forward,  an' '  induced  us  sepur;.tcly  to  propose  mca-iures 
by  whicli  p  csent  evils  would  be  abated,  and  future  ca- 
lamity pre^  tii.ed. 

Y.i',1  propose  two  remedies  either  of  which  (as  you 
clearly  demonstrate)  would  separately  and  distinctly, 
an  wer  the  deS'red  piu'pose,  uf  bringing  up  the  food  tc. 
the  measure  of  the  population  witliout  adopting  th^ 
abomin-ibli-  resource  of  bringing  down  the  population  to 
the  m.-f.s':re    f  the  food. 

You  piove  ihat  a  pr-icticable  and  even  easilj'  efi'ectcd 
extension,  of  our  present  agricullural  field,  would  soon 
pour  in  quantities  of  grain  sufficient  for  our  consump- 
tion. 

A'-d  you  prove  also,  that  by  more  general  adoption  of 
the  i.T'provrd  system  of  agriculture,  and  attention  to  the 
practice  of  'he  most  skilnil  in  that  branch,  Vv'ithout  ex- 
tending our  present  field,  our  tillage  would  be  so  much 
inci'  ased,  and  our  crops  so  improved,  as  completely  to 
supply  oar  present  def.riencie 

I  ti»  ■  have  laid  before  the  public  a  plan  or  (which  you 
were  so  g.iod  as  to  accept  some  copies)  that  if  adopted 
wou'J  eHectually  prevent  the  recurrence  of  scarci- 
tie*,  witl.otit  the  necessity  of  flying  to  imporlation 
the  effects  of  wh.ich  are  so  heavily  felt  o.nd  proot 
ftven  that  if  persisted  in,  ti-c  conscnuences  may  be 
f..t;.l. 

Apian  by  whch  even  under  the  present  system  of 
poor  la-.i'3,  the  eflec's  of  this  unhappy  code  would  be 
so  rro'Iified,  that  their  pressure  would  be  scarcely  felt, 
and  wliosf  operation  wouid  be  so  rapid,  as  insiantly  to 
aieet  the  impending  dang-  r. 

.\!ar  ling  a-,  this  danger  of  famine,  started  for  a  time 
by  ruinous  inipoi tation  may  be ;  I  am  .s.tngiiine 
eniugli  t..  e.\p''ct  that  by  a  spirited,  and  extensive  intro 
d'letion  of  Kurin  Grass,  and  that  by  its  aid  alone,  we 
s.iill  b  •  ,h]f  not  only  to  bring  up  our  food  to  the  level 
of  our  -ipuh.iion,  from  which  it  is  so  far  short  at  pre 
E^  iit,  ti  u  als  I  to  hive  i-.iexliaistible  resources  ready  fo' 
the  po  )ulatio.i  (which  we  knov/  to  be  iocreasing)  what 
ev^r  its  ri>i.:g  demands  Miy  be. 

To  e-tabii-.ii  lhi^  paradox,  I  shall  assume  for  a  mo 
ment  *>iat  .he  conviction  i  the  great  value  of  this  grj.s: 
has  b -com."  general ;  thai  its  enemies  re  converted  in- 
to am  deurs,  ond  folltiwing  your  ex.<mple  are  .making 
ame:i  N  tor  f  rmer  incredulity  by  pre-cnt  zeal,  //lal 
ppoprie.ors  arc  berome  ^eiisi'le  of  ih.e  great  addi'ionjil 
1  all'--  heir  wiM  e-ita'e-  wil,  receive  by  the  introdic'ioo 
of  *;.<rin  C'l  tuie  ;  that  :•  .spirit  s  excited,  exertions 
roiise.!,  &.-A  the  agriciit'iral  ti.rce  called  into  actioti 
L  't  u  se  -  wht  will  be  the  rt  suit,  beginning  w  ith  Cum 
berlar'.l. 

The  nnmeroiis  healhii  moora  we  viewed  in  our  exten- 
s've  tour,  and  wlin^e  ai.titud^  fer  fiorin  c'lUure,  was  s. 
obvio  •'.  t  •  ii:<  both  ;  will  iiisiuntly  be  att  eked  ;  in  cver\ 
pnini  nf  ihelr  P  rirher.is.  where  continuity  gives  thV 
land-.okler  .icccs  to  them. 

We  ha'.l  se-  '.hem  i'timediately  converted  first  into 
Campi  Phlecsr^i,  and  when  ashes  ire  procured  in  suf 
fie  ent  q  :  .n  Aus,  a  gro-n  sole  f  .Hows,  and  soon  after  a 
luxmi.in  ma  tow  cr>p,  gi.iiu  hay  in  quantity,  and 
q.ality,  far  beyond  any  ever  known  iu  Cumberland. 


and,  yet  much  of  this  las.1  country,  is  deprived  ot  iliese 
advantages,  and  must  seek  for  hay  from  grounds  adap- 
ted to  every  other  production. 

fVre  there  not  Marshes,  Henths  and  Fens,  scattered 
over  most  parts  of  England  .'  low  of  little  value,  und. 
I  have  often  boasted  there  wa-.  not  an  acre  in  Britain 
upon  which  I  could  not  engage  to  produce  hi.xunant 
crops  from  this  accommodatini;  vege  able,  adapted  by 
nature  to  all  soils,  all  climates,  and  all  altitudes, 

I  am  aware  tin  re  are  extreme  cases  in  which  the  ei. 
p-nse  would  exceed  the  pr  fit  j  but  it  is  not  with 
tite.se  we  would  commence ;  was'e>  convertible  into 
valuable  me.adow  by  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
r.auie  and  habits  of  fiormgrass  abound  every  where. 

Even  these  at  present  musi  be  left  oui  of  the  ques- 

ion,  the  case  is  too  urgent,   to  await  tor  expenm,  nts 

upon  powers  the  alternative  ot  famine,  or  ru  nous  un- 

portal  ion  is  immediately  before  us,  the  remedv  mnstiie 

us  the  rcgulir  increase    in  the  custom   house  books  oflprompt  and  the  seUices  wh  nee  it  is  to  be  derived,  un- 

Liverpool,  of  the  grain  Imported  from  Galloway.  Iquestionable ;  I  shall  theretbre  ti.x  upon  a  description  of 

Kow  promptly  could   they  accept  my   ch  illenge  to  ground   where   capabihty  of  producing  grain  of  every 

send  committees  over  to   Ireland   to  inspect  my  fiorin'description  will  nut  be  denied  to  me  ;  I  mean  your  me»- 

crops,  to   bear   testimony   to  the  quantities   ot   liay   ijdows. 

bo.sted  of,  and  to  ascer.ain  the  luxuriance  of  the  fleeces  These  in  England  ar.d  AVales  are  staled  to  amount  to 
growing  on /<ea«  moors,  similar  to  their  own.  sis  millions  ot  acres;  h\  a  trifle  le^s  than  one  half  the 

The  rep  rt  which  these  respectable  gentlemen  will  land  consigned  to  agricultural  purposes,  liial  is:—. 
m.<ke  (lis  they   tell  me)   that  they  came  to   C/o«/ec.'w7e.ll,500,000  .teres. 

with  s..nguine  expectations,  which  were  far  exceeded!  Throu,gh  this  whole  memoir  I  have  breathed  hostihty 
liy  what  they  saw,  must  rouse  the  most  general  exer-'against  these  meadows;  labouring  to  restore  them  to 
lions.  Itillage,  r.nd  the  ro'ation  crops,  so  beneficial  to  ti.e  agri. 

The  effect  on  their  meadows  will  be  the  same  intJum-culturict ;  1  have  cideavoured  to  supersede  the  necessi- 
bertand,  but  local  circum.stances  will  m.tke  then-  agri-!ty  of  giving  up  ou;  bes'  grounds  lo  the  production  ot 
cultural  improvement  take  a  wider  range.  hay,  by  finding  that  indispensable  iiecess..ry  for  our  do- 


H^-re  I  shall  make  no  afsumptions,  we  found  the 
spirit  of  improvenieut  in  vigour,  and  for  a  considerable 
lim.e  already  in  action. 

How  much  did  our  friends  exult  when  they  stated  to 


If  the  habits  in  Gallow.ty  of  breeding,    and    feeding 
much  cattle,  is  but  restrained  by  the  present  scjintiness 


mestic  animp.ls,  on  less  valuable  grounds. 

But  in  Boir.e  parts  of  Englanu,  h.iy  can  be  raised  fi'oin 


of  their  provender,  they  will  now  crowd  their  hills  in  meadows  alone :   let  us  see  how   the  introduction,  or 
ummer,  secure  of  abundant  fodder  to  bring  their  cat-  rather  the  siibstitu  ion  of  fiorin,  will  operate  here. 


tie  t  *  in  winter. 
Hetice  .in  er.craious  increase  of  putrescent  manure. 


One  acre  ol   good  common   meadow  produces  two 
tons  of  hay  (for  I  shall  not  ir.sist  on  your  low  average) 


ivhich  will  enable  their  ploughs  to  ascend  their  hilis.ja  good  acre  of  fionn  from  6  to  8  tons  ot  better  hay  ;  one 
and  to  encounter  their  peaty  mocrs  and  I  h">pe  with  tlieiacre  therefore  la  d  down  v/ith  fiorin  gives  as  much  hay 
same  spirit  we  found  actually  exerted  by  our  hospita-  as  three  in  the  old  way,  of  course  for  every  such  acre. 


ble  friend,  Mr.  Boyd  of  Merton-Hall — and  now  the  Li- 
verpool returns  of  imported  grain  from  Galloway,  will 
be  increased  ten  fold. 

You  and  I  too,  will  be  afi'ected  by  these  measures 
we  shall  have  additional  m.otives  for  making  the  visit 
we  have  mutually  promised  er.ch  other,  we  sh^ll  as  we 
pas.s,  inspect  the  improvements  we  claim  to  have  en 
couraged,  we  shall  exult  in  the  rapid  diminution  of  the 
heathy  moors  on  our  road ;  we  sliall  enjoy  the  society 
of  our  Gallovviay    friends,  and    we  sliall  tempt  them 

o  revisit  Cl'infeckle  and  Workington-Hali,  v.'here  I  v/as 
once  so  h.".ppy,  where  I  formed  so  many  valuable  ac 
qiiaintainces,    and  where  we  all  received  so  much  in 

truction. 
Ireland  too  will  receive  no  sm.all  share  of  the  benefit 


two  others  are  consigned  to  the  plough. 

This  is  too  plain  to  require  further  illustration  ;  it 
only  remains  to  inquire  how  many  acres  of  meadow 
when  broken  up  for  grain  crops,  will  be  sufficient  to 
cover  the  defic  ency  occasioned  by  the  failure  of  our 
crops  In  the  Viorst,  and  most  inclement  season,  and  if  it 
shall  appear  that  by  i\\'^  in  roduction  of  fiorin  so  many 
acres  rnust  necessarily  be  add^d  to  our  present  ..grlcuU 
tural  field,  I  shall  have  performed  my  promise,  secured 
the  nation  from  the  danger  of  famine,  superseded  the 
neceo3ity  of  imporlation,  and  brought  up  the  food  to  the 
level  oi'the  population. 

And  should  the  quantity  transferred   to  tillage,  ex- 
eed  what  is  necessary   to  cover  deficiences,    I   have 
performed  the  remp.mder  of  my  promise ;  and  secured 


ierived  f.-om  the  introduction  of  fiorin  ;  s.^iehas  been  ad-ja  resource  for  increasing  population, 
m  t;ed  in  parliament  to  have  ministered  steadily  ;  and  I  I'.ave  assumed  a  high  opinion  of  the  great  value  of 
on  a  great  scale,  to  the  necessities  o/Eng'.and  in  her  Jcar(.';|fiorin  grass,  to  be  universally  established.  Thai  agri- 
"f  provisions.  culturists  (v.'ithot'V  carrying   their  views  further)  are 

How  much  more  copious  must  her  contributions  be,|convinccd  thai  they  vjiil  dcri-.e  great  benefit  from  its 
when  the  hay  for  Dublin,  shall    be  furnished    from  the  cultivation  both  as  hay,  and  winter  green  food.     That 


'.\et,  and  heaihy  sides,  of  W'icklow  Mountaiits  ;  and  tl 
esterijiive  and  rich  meadows  in  the  vicii.lly  of  the  city 
emplojed  in  growing-  wheat. 


landed  prnpnetcr.?  are  well  aware  ot  the  great  addition- 
al value  thoir  eststes  will  receive,  from  the  general  in- 
troduction of  fiorin  ;— that   they   set   the   e.xample  by 


Nor  will  this  change  of  culture  be  local  but  general ;  their  own  e'.^erlion3,  and  stimulate  tlu  ir  tenants  by  eve- 
witli  what  exultation  do  I  look  down  ftom  the  Marquis 

f  Hertford's  extensive  meadow  be  indulged  me  in  plaiii- 

ig  with  fiorin,  on  the  wet  and  peaty  top  of  his  moun-jmised  your  numarous  tenantry  present,   that   if  they 
tarn  above  Belfast.  would  laj'  down  some  of  their  lar.d  with   fiorin,  should 

The  vale  below  of  the  highest  verdure,  clothed  now  its  crops  fail,  tbat  you  would  repay  them  the  whole  e.\- 
witii  rich  crops  of  hav,  must  soon  submit  to  the  plough  ;pen5e  they  had  incurred. 

for  how  can  they  sustain  a  contest  with  the  .  Upine  RiA    What  etlect.*  may  we  not  reasonably  expect  from  ex- 
Wife  ?  they  then. selves  paying   3,   and   4  Guineas   per  anions  so  roused  .' 
acre  rent ;  expending  all  their  dung  on  iheir  meadows      I  shall  not  calculate  upon  the  general  increase  of  ag- 

nd   purchasing  whatever  more  they  c.n  .tjet,  at   a  high!rioultui-al  produce,  from  theqiuantiies  of  mimure  deriv. 

.t3    while  their  mountain  neighhours,  paying  5  or  6  ed  from  the  great  additional  stock  of  cattle  which  the 


iiilings  rent,  manuring  with  ashes  burned  on  the  spot, 

r  availing  themselves  of  their   numerous  rills  for  the 

purposes  of  irnga;. on  ;  raise   irops   of  hay  treble    tht 

amount  of  what  their  rivals  beiow  can  produce,  after  all 

heir  expense  and  exertions. 

I  shall  be  told  that  although  mountain  and  moors  ma\ 
abound  111  Irelaitd,  iu  Scotland  and  the  north  of  Eng- 


lu.xui  lance  of  fiorin  will  enable  us  to  maintain. 

X'ir  upon  the  increased  importation  Irom  Ireland,  antl 
Scotland  ;  countries  affording  more  extensive  fields  for 
fiorin  culture,  and  of  course  likely  to  have  their  agri- 
'  ultural  produce  increased  on  a  greater  tcale  than  in 
EngiaiiJ. 

[  To  be  continued.^ 
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On  Yec\a\u\ing  Sa\t-.^lai«s\\es. 

By  S.  Swartwout,  Esq.  of  .Vem  York. 
3eii)g   answers  to  certain  qut-i-ies   on  tliat  subject 
propounded  by  Doct.   Thompson  Holmes,  in  the 
32d.  number  of  the  American  Farmer. 

A''ew  York,  A'ov.  13,  1819. 
)eau  Sir, 

Your  letter  of  the  30th  ull.  enclosing  a  coni- 
lunicaiion  from  Doct.  Holmes  on  the  subject  of 
sclainiin.^  marshes,  was  sent  to  me  a  feu-  days 
JO,  by  our  mutual  friend  Mr.  Haines.  Havi^.^' 
een  very  much  engaged  for  the  last  ten  days 
ast,  I  could  not  sooner  comply  with  your  re- 
uest.  Nothing,  1  assure  y:.u,  could  affoid 
le  greater  pleasure  than  to  contribute  mv  hum 
le  mite  towards  the  laudable  o!>ject,  which  yo. 
avc  manifested  so  much  zeal  and  ability  in  pro- 
loiing   "the  improvement  of  the  agrictilture 

our  country."     The  interchange  of  oi^inions, 
Id  the  communication  of  practical  results  upon 
'important  a  subject  as    agriculture,    cannot 
11  to  produce  the  most  beneficial  effects  to  the 
)untry  at  large.       Individuals    are    constantly 
aking  changes  and  improvements.     To  know 
e  course  and  termination  of  ihe^e  trials  max 
duce   similar  experiments,    or    operate    as    a 
Jniing   to   the  most   sanguine  dispositions  to 
Old  the  expense  and   mortitication    attendant 
)on  delcat.     Our  agricultural  works  ailord  us 
great  deal  of  valuable  information  uDon  almost 
ery  subject  connected  with  the  art,  but  I  know 
me  which  treat  upon  the  liubjcct  of  emban'i- 
g  marshes.     Besides,  their    publication  being 
nodical   and  at  distant  periods  of  time,  and 
sir  circulation  limited,    1   consider   your  jour 
1,  aBording    as  it   does  constant  and  almost 
ily  inlormation,  as  an  invaluable  acquisition 
the  enterprising  part  of  the  community ;  and 
rmit  me  here  to  tender  you  my  thanks  for  the 
ormation  and  pleasure,  which  I  have  derived 
im  the  perusal  of  your  interesting  paper. 
I  am  happy   to  perceive  that  intelligent  indi 
luals  of  enterprise  and  wealth,  are   directing 
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cvei  tailed.     Failures,  no  doubt,  are  numerous,  the  many  disheartening  failures,  on   a  first  trial 
hut  they  are  the  lai  ures  of  ill  judged  and  im- by  the  breaking  in  oi  the  hanL  a  one 
iroDerlv  executed  t  esui-n-;.   rinr    „„.  .!,«  r.,..i.  „r      \>...  i  ■■        i°       .      .         "'"^  .>iuiic. 


properly  executed  designs,  and  not  the  fault  of 
the  land  itself.  A  badly  constructed  dyke, 
grounds  not  drained  sufficiently  deep,  after  be- 
ing dyked,  owing  to  a  want  of  fall  in  tlie  tides 
or  other  causes;  and  finally,  thy  preceding  ob 
jectionsout  of  the  question,  a  want  of  judgment 
or  diligence  i-i  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  must 
produce  disappointment.  But  where  the  work> 
h  ive  been  made  to  exclude  the  water,  and 
the  grounds  wilhii,  are  well  drained  and  well 
cultivated,  there  is  hardly  a  possibility  of  a  fai- 
lure.    For  ordinary  marsh  contains  all  the  ne 

cessary  ingredients  of  the  most  perfect   soil 

Its   composition,  invariably  to  a   certain  extent 
and  almost  wholly  consists  of  the  same  material 


as  the  alluvials  of  the  interior  ;  a  deposiiiou  of 
vegetable  and  animal  matter,  with  a  due  propor- 
tion of  the  sediment  or  wash  of  the  river  ;  and,  I 
conceive,  it  can  differ  from  them  in  no  essential 
particular, excepting  that  in  the  first  instance  they 
are  saturated  with  salt  water.  If  this  be  excludRd 
and  the  previously  mentioned  process  be  pui- 
=ued,  there  is  not  a  doubt  but  what  the  sun  and 
rains  of  heaven  will  speedily  convert  it  into 
beautiful  land. 

When  we  reflect  that  in  Holland,  England, 
France,  Denmark  and  Italy,  for  ages  past  and 
at  immense  expense,  the  enterprising  and  inde- 
fatigable have  pushed  their  improvements  into 
the  very  Ocean  itself,  and  converted  the  grounds 
beneath  into  the  most  valuable  portion  of  their 
respective  dominions — there  cannot  exist  a 
doubt  upon  the  subject.  The  vast  labour  per- 
formed and  immence  expense  incurred  in  Eu- 
rope could  not,  we  know,  be  borne  by  the  ad- 
venturer in  this  country,  where  lands  are,  as  yet, 

cheap  and  ''  '  "      

large  towns 

to  be  incurred  would  be  comparatively  small, 
there  could  not,  I  feel  persuaded,  be  a  more 
safe  or  productive  improvement.  It  is  true 
there  exist,  at  present,  many  dreadful  forebo- 
•ir   attention  i,.  ,  ok-    \"c'7  """   ""^^""Kidings   of  the   impossibility  of  converting  those 

iuencTtoZwelf.r   ^'f  ,f '''rf"-'"'^''°"r^"'"'"'^    ^'"^^'^    ^hose  desolate   regions,  into 
}"11'^:!°.'"^  ^'""^^^'^  °f  'he   Atlantic   states,  wholesome   districts  and   blooming  fields,    but 


But  I  lear  I  am  in  dan^'er  of  exhaustinp-  your 

patience  ;  and  yet,  I  have  a  great  deal  io"say  in 

reply,  to  the  numerous  questions  propounded  by 

your  intelligent   correspondent.      I  shall  answer 

them  in  order   as  far   as  my  experience  enables 

nie,  and  with  as  much  brevity  as  possible. 

_    First.-—'  Have  reclaim-d    marshes  succeeded  in 

the  pr  ductinnsof  artificial  grasses,  wliere  not  more 

than  .1)  or  2i  inches  of  !all  could  be  commanded  at 

any  tune;  and   wher.    during   the  prevalence  of 

particular  winds   whirU  maintain  an  unusual  and 

halt  that  fall  can  be  Had  for  si-veral  days  in  suc- 
cession? ' 

The  first  question  i  am   unable  to  answer 

We  consider  it  necessary  to   drain   full    3  feet, 


and   my  impression  is  that  5  feet  would  be  bet- 
ter than  3.     Our  gr,  jnds  are   draiued  3|  and  4 
feet,   and  we  have  ol.served  uniformly,   tnat  the 
best  and  dce/iesl  drained  lots,  v.ere   the   most 
productive— vher.  ihe  tides  fall  no  lower  than  2 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  m«sh,   wind-mills 
might  be  made  us-   of  to  great  advantage. 
EV'^'r"'  ^*^'"  »'"<^'ai"ied  marshes  beun  made  valu- 
able for  grass,  wh  ?e  surface  consists  almost  entire- 
ly ot  a  mass  of  fiorous  roots  to  thed.-p-h  of  8  yr9 
■  inches  ;  and  if  so,  was  the  turf  pared  off  and  burnt 
'  or  was  It  permitted  to  undergo  a  gradual  decompo- 
'  sition,  alter  the  natural  grass  was  dtrstroyed  '' 

3d — •  In   gr  .unds  thiis  covered  with  turf,  has  the 

'  plou)?h  been  used  to  prepare  them  for  the  rf  ception 

of  grass  seeds  ;  orhn.s  it  been  found  sufficient  to  tear 

the  surface  with  harrows,  and  then  tosowthe  seed?' 

I  shall    couple   my    answers   to  both. Our 

grounds  consist  of  clay,  blue  mud,  mellow 
ground  and  tough  roots.  When  we  commenced 
ploughing,  the  marshes  in  many  places,  consist- 
ed entirely  of  tough  roots,  to  the  depth  of  from 


cr  in  mis  country,  wliere  lands  are,  as  yet,  '^'J' "'   ^'-"JK''  'oois,  to  the  depth  of  from 

and  labour  dear.  But  in  the  vicinity  off.*  '°  ^°  ^'^°''  ®"''  y^'  ''"'^  grot^nd  by  ploughing, 
;owns  or  a  market,  and  where  the  expense '"  ^^  months  from  the  time  of  citibanking,  pro- 
incurred    would  be   comparatively  small  *^"'^'^''    ^''°"*   °"^   to  two  tons  of  timothy  hay  to 


3  reclaimation  and  cultivation  upon  the  sea- 
ard  ol  the  most  valuable  portion  of  our  do- 
iins.  The  immense  tracts  of  march  to  be 
md  all  along  the  coast,  and  on  our  rivers, 
aid  not  iail,  when  thoroughlv  recovered,  to 
oduce  the  richest  and  most  inexhaustible  ara- 

■  and  pasture  grounds.  This  fact  although 
:  generally  known  or  admitted,  is  nevertlie- 
3  true,  atul  one  of  the  greatest  importance, 
lecially  when  taken  in  connexion  with  their 
jximity  to  an  eternally  increasing  market.— 

what  consequence  is  it  to  the  farmer  in  the 
snor,  1.   he  can  raise   too  bushels  of  corn  to 

■  acre,  or  3  tons  of  the  best  timothy,  if  he  can 
icureforthe  one  only  lo  or  's  dollars,   and 

the  other  perhaps  not  ten  dollars.  Agri 
ture  when  pursued  witli  a  view  to  profit. 
1  never  succeed  remote  from  a  market.  And 
ice  the  importance  of  converting,   if  possible. 

ry  acre  ol  water  land  on  Use  sea-board,  from 
orgia  to  Maine,  into  tillable  ground.  And 
m  ready  to  venture  the  assenioti,  that  no  well 
:rtedand  well  executed  design  of  converting 
-marsh  into  fresh  meadow,  if  conducted  up- 


_  -         ^w......*^       ilV.,UO,  UUl 

they  are  lale  ;  they  are  founded  on  ignorance  or 
envy,  or  have  been  created  by  partial  defeats  or 
illiberal  conjectures.  The  contrary  has  been 
proven  to  the  conviction  of  thousands,  and  tl-.us, 
is  the  goodness  and  bounty  of  the  Creator  dis 
played,  in  rewarding  the  toils  and  solicitude  ol 
the  enterprising  and  persevering. 

The  distruction  of  a  dyke  from  tlie  violence 
of  a  tornado,  is  no  more  an  argument  agaln;,i 
the  principle  or  practice  of  dyking,  than  tin 
prostration  of  a  dwelling  or  a  field  of  grain  bv 
the  same  tempest,  is  evidence  of  the  jiarticulai 
displeasure  of  the  Deity,  or  of  the  folly  of  the 
husbandman.  It  cannot  be  pretended  that  the 
works  of  art  any  more  than  the  productions  of 
nature,  are  or  can  be,  exempted  from  the  ope- 
ration of  natural  causes. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  remark  that  the  in- 
experienced who  undertake  improvements  of 
this  description,  usually  defeat  their  object,  in 
the  first  instance,  by  making  the  dykes  too  small 
.'X.s  it  is  commonly  considered  an  experiment,  as 
ikely  to  fail  as  to  succeed,  the  piojector  nutu 
•ally  feels  a  reluctance  to   venturing  a  large  ex 


,,  ,  -— y  hay  to 

the  acre— and  upon  some  lots  only  harrowed 
with  a  strong  iron  toothed  harrow,  we  had  nearly 
as  good  grass,  the  si.vn^  season.  But  we  prefer 
the  plough,  for  when  tie  sod  is  once  fairly  bro- 
ken,  you  may  consider  the  land  as  in  a  direct 
road  to  permanent  improvement.  These  ex- 
periments were  made  upon  the  most  inveterate 
salt-marsh. 
4th. — '  May  it  not  be  received  as  a  tolerably  cor- 
rect standard,  bv  which  to  ascertain  the  value  of 
'marsh  sod,  that  the  nearer  it  approaches  to  a  pure 
'  blue  mou.d,  or,  in  other  w^nls,  the  shallower  the 
'superficial  stratum  of  roots,  the  better  it  is?' 

We  prize  the  blue  mud  very  highlyj  and  it 
is  the  general  opinion,  where  it  is  found,  that 
there  the  .soil  is  tl;o  best.  But  our  turf  grounds 
(.so  called  in  contradistinction  to  the  blue  mud) 
after  having  been  plough*  :1  and  cropped  two 
seasons,  /la-jc  turned  into  eart/i,  and  became 
beautiful  mould,  resembling  -cardcn  ground  —I 
had  as  fine  wheat  and  rye  as  any  in  this  coun- 
ty, this  season,  upon  this  desfiiption  of  land  ; 
and  I  had  corn  also.  But  the  'rroutK!  vias  well 
drahied.  The  recovery  of  mai  .:lies,  I  conceive, 
lepcndsupon  two  achievements  only,  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  floods  and  the  d>e|)  'iraining  of  the 
and.  Where  these  arc  efi'i^cfally  done  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  will  naturah.-  follow. 

5th —' In  reclaimed  marshes,  who,^;  situation  does 
'not  admit  of  anv  permanent  current  uf  fresh  w.-iter 
'through  their  ditches,  and  where,  of  n.jrse,  duriiiE 
'  periods  of  drought  similar  to  that  cl  the  late  suin 
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'  mer,  tlie  salt  water  which  passes  thnmgh  the  slui- 
'ces,  occupifs  the  bottom  ot  their  ditches  in  an  un 
'  diluted  state,  will  grasses  succeed  ?' 

This  question.  I  am  unable  positively  to  answer. 

6th. — ■  Are  there  any  sluices  or  trunks,  with 
'valves  'ipening  toward-  the  salt  water,  so  tght  as 
'nut  to  admit  some  sai.  water?' 

7th. — '  What  is  the  best  plan  of  their  construction?' 

As  our  tiarts   of  marsh  are  !ar£;e,  one  con- 
tainins;  1000  and  the  other   300  acres,  they   re 
quite  larse  sluices,  as  well  as  a  number  ot  them; 
we  have  7,  and  all  of  the  same  dimensions.  Be 
ing  made  with  great  care,   they  effectually  ex 
cluds  tnc   tides.    The  following  we  have  found 
to  be  the  best  construction.     A  stU-piece  21  or 
25  feet  Ions;,  of  pine  or  hembock,  a  foot  square 
Is  sunk,  with  its  ends  in  the  ttiarsh  to  the   depth 
required — into  this  two  gvite  posts  9   feet  long, 
are  morticed,  with  a  beam  across  at  the  height 
of  4  feet,  so  as  to  leave   the  race  4   feet  clear — 
two   other   upright   pieces  of  the  same   dimen 
sions  as  the  gate  posts,  are  also  let  into  the   sil 
at  4  feet  from  the  gate  posts,  and  a  cap-piece  ..: 
heavy  as   the  sill,    surmounted   on   the    top  u 
bind  the  whole  frame.  Long  planks,  1-|  inch  pitcl 
pine  are  found  to  answer  best,  are  now  driven 
into  the  mud,  (so  as  to  be   nailed   against  the 
cap)  from  the  edge  of  the  gate  posts  on  eithe 
side,  to  the   extremity  of  the  upright — in  ordei 
to  make  the  work  more  secure,  these  are  usual- 
ly doubled.     The  race   wav  is  now  spiled  with 
the  same  kind  of  plank,   on  each  side  of  the  sill 
piece,  and  driven  as  low  as  a  m.tul  wiil  force 
them— after  which  the  floors,  about  4  feet  lonsj 
on  either  side,  are  laid,  and  for  the  greater  se 
curity,   they    too  are  spiled   at  the  ou'cr  end.^ 
Such  a  shiice,  with  a  gate  that  fits  well,  will  noi 
leak  a  barrel  in  a  tide — if  chips  or  grass  get  be 
tween  the  jaws  and  the  gate,  they  are  removed 
when  the  tide  falls,  but  a  common  wicker  grat 
ing,    will  effectually  prevent   accidents    of  this 

Sort. 

8th.— 'Has  it  been  observed,  that  when  high  tides 
*  prevail  several  days  in  a  dry  time,  and  wlien  the 


draining  ditches   usually   opened  in    marshes  noti     i;lst. — '  Is  it  not  much  more  difficult  and  hazard- 
boggy,  or  even  soft  upon  their  surface  ;  and  what '  cus,  for  these  reasons,  to  attempt  the  reclaimation 


•  excavations,  so  common  upon  the  surface  of  many 

•  marshes,  are  laid  dry  by  the  evaporation  ot  their 
'water,  that  an  onzing  of  salt  water  t.ikfs  place 
'  through  the  d'  ep  fissures  made  by  the  sun  in  the 
'  mud  of  tlieir  bottoms,  so  as  sometimes  to  cover 
'them  2  or  3  inches  deep,  in  the  lowest  parts?' 

I  have  no  recollection  of  having  observed  any 
i'ning  of  the  kind. 

9th. — '  Does  net  the  mud  upon  the  outside  of  all 
» banks  receive  deep  fissures,  whilst  their  moisture 
'  is  evaporating  by  the  heat  of  a  summer's  sun  ? 

Unquestioiiably— but  where  the  dyke  is  large, 
tlie  effect  will  not  be  injurious. 

10th. — '  Is  it  common  or  necess.iry  to  fill  up  these 
'cracks  with  additional  soft  mud  plastered  ov<^r 
'  them,  or  are  they  permitted  to  fill  up  by  the  grad- 
'  ual  pulverization  of  the  mud  on  the  surface  by  a 
'  winter's  frost '' 

It  is  necessary,  upon  all  occasions  to  keep  the 
bank  in  order ;  if  these  openings  endanger  i' 
in  the  lest,  they  should  unquestionably  be  re- 
paired immediately. 

11th. — 'What  lenghth  of  time  will  be  reqiiired 
'  where  the  banks  and  sluices  are  completely  ti 

•  to  freshen  and  prepare  very  salt  marsh,  for  grass 

♦  seeds  r'  ,  ,  j  ,     , 

12th. '  Will  this  process  be  accelerated  by  loos 

'ening  the    surface   witli   a  plough;   and  has  thi- 
'  operation  been  tried  ?' 

I  must  beg  leave  to  refer  to  my  leply  to  the 
third  inquiry. 

13th.—'  At  what  distance  apart  are  the  interior 


are  the  common  dimensions  of  ''itches,  esteemed 
effectual,  and  sufficient  for  the  purpose  they  were 
intended  ?' 

There  is  not,  nor  can  be  a  rule  to  govern  in 
this  case.  The  judgment  of  the  proprietor 
must  determine — our  lots  vary  in  size  from  1 
to  10  acres— care  should  always  be  taken  whe- 
ther the  lot  is  small  or  large,  that  it  be  well 
drained,  for  unless  it  is  well  drained,  nothing 
will  grow  well  upon  it ;  our  great  leading  drains 
are  8  feet  bruad  and  4  feet  deep.— The  lateral 
ditches  from  5  to  6  broad,  and  3  deep,  with  only 
space  enough  at  bottom  to  scour  them  advanta 
geously. 

14th, — '  Are  not  small  superficial  drains  of  an  an 
'gular  shape,  like  the  ditches,  one  foot  wide  and  7 
'or  S  mches  deep,  very  serviceable  m  grass  lands 
'made upon  marshes?' 

They  might  be,  I  should  suppose  where  the 
1  and  is  p,.'rfectly  freshened,  but  I  doubt  if  they 
would  before — the  foul  and  noxious  water,  un 
iriendly  to  all  kinds  of  vegetation,  can  only  be 
removed  by  deep  drains. 

15ih. — '  In  what  manner  do  the  most  approved 
'  bai.kbuilders,  dispose  of  their  superficial  sods  in  em 
banking  a  marsh,  whose  surface  is  composed  of  tart? 
Bankers  always,    1  b  lit  \  e,  face  their  mound 
with  these  sods,  cut  with  some  care  and  laid  up 
vith  caution.     They  brace  the  work  and  hold 
he  soft  mud  until  the  whole  settles  into  proper 
form. 

16lh  — '  Is  it  necessary  in  very  solid  marsh,  to  al 
low  more  than  4  or  5  feet,  from  the  edge  of  the 
ditch  to  the  comnnencemt  nt  of  the  base  of  the  bank, 
which  is  not  requierd,  from  its  situation,  to  have 
more  than  8  feet  base  and  4  feet  elevation  ;  espe- 
'  cially  when  the  water  upon  the  outside  is  perfectly 
•  salt,  and  no  muskrats  apprehended  ?' 

17th. — '  Is  it  nut  invariably  improper  to  open  two 

'  ditches,  one  on  each  side  of,  or  near  to,  the  bank  ? 

•()r,  in  other  words,    is  it  not  better  to  obtain  the 

mud,  with  whicn  the  bank  is  constructed,  from  a 

single  exterior  ditch  ?' 

Where  the  mud  is  solid  and  there  is  no  dilch 
on  the  inside,  I  see  no  objection  to  cutting 
within  five  feet  of  the  bank  ;  but  I  would  by  no 
means,  cut  deeper,  so  near,  than  one  spit  of 
mud ;  nor  would  I  on  any  account,  make  a 
ditch  on  either  side  of  the  bank,  not  even  on 
the  outside.  We  leave  30  feet,  and  sometimes 
10,  between  the  bank  and  river,  and  cut  the 
mud  promiscuously,  always  avoiding  deep  holes 
for  fear  of  the  rat ;  and  where  the  bank  is  made 
wiih  the  above  care,  there  is  not  the  least  dangei 
rom  them. 

18th. — '  Do  the   artificial  grasses  in  reclaimed 

marshes  upon    the   sea-b  ard,    invariably    perish 

when   inundated   accidf-ntally  for  6  or  8  hou  s  by 

s.ilt  watc-,  veiv  little  diluted,  and  where  little  or 

•  110  rain  has  fallen  tr  saturate  the  earth  v/ith  fresh 

'  water,  iniinediatcly  b-.fore  such  casuality  i" 

I  presume  tiot;  it  is  said  they  do  not;  where 
such  osunltii s  have  i  appened,  it  is  repiesented 
hat  the  most    enefic.al  effects  have  followed 

19 — 'Are  n-jt  grasses  considered  essentially  the 

growth  of   fresh,  i,nsalted  ground,  much  more  ca 

pable  of  sustuir.ing  life  and  vigour  aftt-r  s-jchinunda 

tions  of  salt  water,   than    is   generally  imagined 

'  especially  in    old    meadows   having  a  condensed 

'  growth  of  timothy  '' 

20th. — '  Is  there  .^ny  one  of  the  artificial  grasses. 


'  of  marshes  situated  immediately  contiguous  to  the 
'  water  of  the  ocean :  and  do  not  breaches  frequently 
'  occur  in  banks  from  violent  tempests,  or  from  the 
perforations  of  muskrats  ?' 

It  is  both  difficult  and  hazardous,  and  unless 
the  works  be  made  sufficiently  strong,  I  consi- 
der it  an  idle  undertaking.  If  the  marsh  be 
overflowed  with  water  ever  so  salt,  and  the  per- 
pendicular rise  of  the  water  over  it  were  20  feet, 
there  cannot  exist  a  doubt,  I  conceive,  but  what 
a  dyke  might  be  constructed  to  keep  the  tide 
out,  and  that  the  land  might  afterwards  be  drain- 
ed. The  expense,  no  doubt,  would  exceed  the 
profit ;  but  then,  I  think  it  could,  nevertheless, 
be  done  and  be  made  fine  land  of 

22d. '  Is  not  salt  water  frequently  admitted  through 
<  the  valves  of  the  sluices,  which  are  prevented  from 
I  closing   by    extraneous   bodies    being   occasionally 
lodged  in  them?' 

23d.  '  What  precautions  are  found  most  effectual 
'  to  prevent  these  accidents  ?' 

Answered  in  6  and  7. 


24th.  'What  meadows  have  been  inundated  by  the 
'late  violent  tempest?     Were  their  banks  broken 
down,  or  did  the  water  overflow,  without  destroying 
them  ?' 


'  endowed  in  a  superior  manner,  with  the  power  of 
'  resisting  the  i  jarinus  effects  of  salt  water  ?' 


I   am  una  de  even  to  give  an  opnion,  upon 
these  two  subjects. 


Our's  were  overflowed  in  September — 300 
acres  were  flooded  a  foot  deep,  by  the  breaking 
in  of  the  dykes  in  two  places  ;  owing  to  springs 
of  fresh  water,  near  the  fast  land  under  the  bank; 
the  storm  was  frightfully  severe,  and  the  tide  rose 
igher  than  had  been  remembered  for  fifty  years. 
The  breaches  in  the  bank  were  almost  imme- 
diately repaired,  but  the  tides,  owing  to  the  con- 
tinued violence  of  the  winds,  could  not  fall  and' 
the  grounds  remained,  in  consequence,  overflow- 
ed two  days  ;  after  that  it  gradually  disappeared, 
and  the  fourth  day  the  surface  was  again  bare. 
W-'hat  little  timothy  the  drought  spared  the  salt 
water  has  not  affected  injuriously,  and  the  grain 
sown  since  the  flood,  is  of  a  good  colour  and  looks 
thrifty. 

I  am  really  ashamed  of  this  letter,  and  yet  I 
could  not  make  it  less  tedious,  for  the  details  of 
such  a  communication  are  enough  to  exhaust  thp 
patience  of  ordinary  readers.  Such  alone,  I  pre- 
sume, as  feel  an  immediate  interest  in  these  mi- 
nute particulars,  will  beor  with  its  prolixity.  It 
is  to  these  only,  that  such  letters  can  be  sup- 
posed to  possess  any  interest.  If,  therefore,  any 
of  your  readers  can  extract  from  all  I  have  said. 
sufBcient  to  guard  him  against  a  single  expensive 
error,  1  shall  be  recompensed  for  my  trifling  ex- 
ertion ;  and  you,  my  dear  sir,  wiil  find  ample 
compensation  in  the  reflection  that  you  were  the 
instrument  of  it.  I  desire,  most  ardently  destre, 
•  hat  my  favourite  theory  should  obtain  proselytes; 
I  feel  a  conviction,  that  the  subject  I  have  been 
treating  of,  will  attract  increased  attention  from 
the  public,  until  every  acre  of  villainous  sunken 
bog  ill  the  country  shall  be  reclaimed  and  con- 
verted into  the  richest  arable  and  pasture  gvounds. 
The  subject  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
every  state  bordering  on  the  Atlantic,  and  my 
only  regret  is,  that  you  had  not  applied  to  some 
one,  not  more  disposed,  but  more  capable  of 
furnishing  the  desired  information,  than 
Dear  Sir,  Your  ob't.  serv't. 

SAMUEL  SWARTV/OUT. 
\j.  S.  Skinner,  Esq.  Baltimore. 
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For  the  American  Farmer. 

Cedar  Park,  Xov.  Sl/i,  1819. 
Mr.  Skinseh, 

Deaf  Sir, — I  did  not  receive,  until  the  6tl 
list,  your  favour  of  the  29tli  October,  request 
ng  some  seed  of"  tlie  large  Pumpkins,  thrown  tliis 
^ear  on  my  Farm  at  Weslbiiry,  the  account  of 
ivhich  was  published  in  the  25ili  No.  of  th^ 
American  Farmer — 24  of  tlicm  were  sent  as 
.hen  proposed,  to  the  Baltimore  market,  bui 
;he  purchasers  being  disappointed  in  setd^ 
.vhich  proved  deficient  in  quantity  and  (|iialiiy, 
whether  from  drous^ht  or  some  intrinsic  defect 
[  am  unable  to  determine,  as  I  never  cultiva 
cd  them  before,)  I  forwarded  a  parcel  of  seed 
o  Mr.  Tlionias  Norris,  of  Baltimore,  to  be  dis 
ributed  among  them.  I  now  send  you  a  pro- 
)ortion  of  what  I  reserved.  A  gentleman,  who 
!  believe  introduced  them  here  from  Boston, 
ells  mc,  that  tliey  are  more  properly  termed 
he  Persian  &jua-ih.  They  produce  but  few 
othe  vine,  hut  planted  close,  say  4  1-2  feet  dis- 
ant  in  rich  soil,  1  am  persuaded  that  in  a 
"avQurable  season  they  will  nearly  cover  the 
ground  with  fruit.  I  tried  this  year  at  the 
?"arm  on  which  I  reside,  a  few  rows  in  a  cut 
)f  24  acres  of  corn,  the  rest  of  which  was 
ilantcd  in  common  Pumpkins,  two  seeds  in 
:very  second  hill,  ai  4  1-2  feei,say  in  squares  of 
line   leei.        Ti.e    corn    was  planted  about  the 


m     .I'Oie  i:i  lib  |il  11  jiid  exiTi.    o  .,  than  any  ■■■     i 
cultural  publication  I   have  seen      It  promises 
t(j  collect,  preserve,  and  diffuse  useful  informa- 
'lon;  to   brirni;  into  general  notice    and  use  ih 
liest  agricultural   implements   and    machinery 
and  to   introduce  valuable   seeds  .and  plants  nui 

litherto  cultivated  among  us,  and  the  best  kind 
')f  those  that  have  been.  That  I  am  not  mysell 
a  subscriber  i?,  because  my  son,  who  lives  wit!' 
me,  is  ;  but  I  file  your  papers  and  must  apply  I' ■ 
numbers  19,  21  and  22  which  from  some  casu- 1- 
ly  never  came  to  hand,  and  1  would  suggest  tlie 

itility  of  a  periodical  index.  That  I  am  no 
contributor,  is,  because  my  experiments  and  ob- 
servations have  not  been  digested  or  prcservei! 
«ith  suflicient  accuiacy  ;  and  indeed,  from  Ion 
desuetude  I  have  lost  the  habit  of  writing,  am 
now  shrink  involuntarily  from  pen,  ink  and  pa 
per; — but  to  prove  my  favourable  disposition,  I 
will  add  that  in  your  l.ist  number,  you  have  givi ; 
a  good  plate  of  a  very  valuable  Horse  liakc  fm 
gathering  clover  seed,  which  you  suggest  in  -a 
note,  must  pruve  defective  from  choaking. — 
have  longed  used  it. — The  second  crop  of  clo- 
ver should  be  left  to  become  perfectly  ripe, 
when  it  will  appear  black  and  crumble  to  thi 
touch  ;  the  machine  should  be  used  when  tlu 
dew  is  off,  say  after  9  or  10  o'clock  ;  the  drivei 
should  be  furnished  with  a  light  hoe,  waicli  liev. 
in  the  machine,  and  when  the  teeth  begin  te 
choak,  he  must  clean  them  by  drawing  the  seed 


15th  of  April,  the  Pumpkins  abxut  the  15th  of  and  chaff  into  the  body,  and  continue  this  till  th 


May— ihe  large  Pumpkins  appeared  to  yield 
ts  well  as  the  common,  and  those  gathered 
Teighed  from  30  to  100  wt.  each ;  whilst  the 
;ommon  were  from  10  a  SO  wt. !  the  24  acres, 
produced  an  incredible  quantity,  many  thousands 
— they  have  been  used  by  my  people  at  will,  fo 
hemselves  and  their  hogs,  and  from  2  to  3  ox 
:art  loads  a  day  have  been  distributed  to  cattle, 
logs,  and  those  horses  that  would  eat  them, 
'which  all  thrive  rapidly,)  and  collected  in 
iieaps  atid  covered  with  corn  stalks,  they  will 
las;,  I  expect,  till  the  new  year.  The  large 
Pumpkin  proves  less  palatable  than  the  com- 
mon, and  is  more  susceptible  of  injury  from 
Frost,  and  indeed  has  no  advantage  but  its  su 
periour  size  and  ripening  earlier.  The  Pump 
Sins  had  no  other  cultivation  than  what  was 
:iecessarily  given  to  the  corn,  and  being  planted 
\  month  later,  the  vines  were  not  in  the  way  of 
ihe  last  ploughing.  I  do  not  think  that  I  made 
tn  ear  of  corn,  less  for  the  additional  crop  of 
Pumpkins,  which,  when  the  corn  was  stripped, 
jppeared  at  a  distance  almost  to  cover  the  ground 
—I  tried  the  Baltimore  market  with  about  1000 
lery  fine,  but  the  price  and  demand  were  loo  li- 
mited 10  make  it  an  object  ;  but  at  gj  per  hun 
.Ired,  they  would  have  yielded  more  than  S 100 
[ler  acre 

On  a  rich  part  of  the  corn  field  at  Westbury, 
in  addition  to  Pumpkins,  I  scattered,  about  the 
loth  of  July,  Ruta  Baga  seed. — The  seasoi 
proved  very  fatal  to  that  crop,  and  as  it  was  sown 
;wo  thick,  and  never  thinned,  the  roots  were  ge- 
nerally small ;  but  the  experiment  convinced 
mc,  that  the  tiiree  crops  may  be  raised  together 
with  advantage  on  the  same  ground  ;  the  product 
of  corn  from  tlie  whole  cut,  exceeded  eight  bar- 
rels 10  the  acre  ; — the  Pumpkins  very  fine,  the 
Ruta  Baga  indifferent. 

The  American  Farmer  edited  by  you,  pleases 


body  is  full,  when  he  empties  it  on  the  giound 
and  continues    his   course,  taking  care  alway: 
to  make  his  deposites  contiguous  to  each  other 
forming  lines  through  the  field  :  along  these,  the 
cart  afterwards  moves,  when  they  are  coUectet' 
and  trodden  in  ;  but  these  masses  must  be  open 
ed  before   finally   put   away,  or   they   will  heal 
and  the  seed    be  destroyed. —  These    machines 
with  a  man  and  horse  will  collect  from  16  to  2' 
flour  barrels  packed  full,  in  6  or  7  hours,  equal 

to  4   or  5   bushels   of  clean  seed I  also  used 

hand-rakes,  both  iron  and  wooden,  which  suit 
farmers  on  a  small  scale  still  better.  (See  cut.) 
The  iron  Rake  No.  1,  requires  a  strong  man 
to  carry  it  6  or  7  hours.  The  wooden  Rake  No 
2,  may  be  used  by  a  child  of  9  or  10  years.  It  is 
formed  of  three  thin  boards  of  oak  or  pine — the 
two  side  boards  '  8  to  20  inches  long,  9  broad 
and  3-4ths  thick — the  bottom  board  a  fool  broad, 
armed  with  teeth  eight  inches  deep  and  1 -4th  of 
an  inch  from  each  other,  and  pointed — the  bot 
lom  board  does  not  extend  within  three  inches  as 
far  back  as  the  side  boards,  and  is  bevelled  off  in 
the  middle  parts,  to  facilitate  the  falling  off  of 
the  seed  and  chaff  into  the  bag  ;  but  this  must 
at  times  be  assisted  by  the  hand — the  bag  of 
linen  is  attached  to  the  back  part  of  the  ma- 
chine, and  goes  over  the  top  and  bottom.  A  boy 
or  girl  of  10  or  12  years  old.  in  6  or  7  hours 
will  collect  4  flour  barrels  full,  well  packed, 
(equal  to  a  bushel  of  cleaned  seed)  which  should 
be  placed  conveniently  in  the  field,  and  being 
of  small  bulk  do  not  require  further  curing. 
These  hand  machines  may  be  drag.gcd  over  the 
cleanest  parts  of  the  clover,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
seeds  of  weeds,  which  the  horse  rake  collects 
indiscriminately. 
I  remain. 

With  esteem.  Sec. 

JOHN  F,  MERCER 


jYole  by  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer. 

In  addition  to  the  conclusive  testimony  of  colonel 
.Mercer,  as  to  the  practical  utility  .ind  elficacy  of  this  ma- 
'-.■line — we  offer  the  following  e.\t  act  of  a  letter  from 
m.ij.  T.  Enaory,  cf  Queen  Anne's  county.  We  are  glad 
ti)  have  our  misapprehensions  thus  so  satisfactorily  re- 
moved— for  now,  the  cultivators  of  land  in  Maryland, 
an  have  no  decent  excuse  for  continuing^  to  buy  their 
ciover  seed  at  an  enormous  expense  from  Pennsylvania, 
ir  for  neglecting  to  sow  it,  on  account  of  the  great  ex- 
pense of  pmchasiiiij  seed.  This  Implement,  so  well 
and  minutely  represented  in  page  253  of  the  Farmer 
is  so  siiTiple  that  any  rough  carpenter  may  make  it ;  and 
those  whose  operations  are  yet  in  a  more  contracted 
'Cale  may  have  recourse  to  Col.  Mercer's  hand-rakcs— 
lie  who  would  live  by  the  plough,  and  would  attempt: 
to  execute  any  plan  for  the  permanent  improvement  of 
liis  farm,  without  any  reliance  on  clover  or  other  up- 
land artificial  grasses — we  would  advise  to  burn  his 
plough  and  call  on  the  sherifl"  to  sell  his  farm  at  once  : 
for  sooner  or  later  it  must  come  to  this. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Maj.  T.  Emory. 

"  I  observe  in  your  last  number  a  drawing  of  the 
"machine  for  saving  clovt-r  seed,  of  the  efficiency  of 
'which  you  seem  lo  entertain  considerable  doi.bt.  I 
"  have  used  it  for  si.x  or  seven  years,  and  can  confi- 
'•  dently  assure  you  tliat  it  is  completely  adequate  for 
"the  purpose  intended.  If  the  clover  is  ri/ie  ami  drij 
"  it  will  gather  olV  perfectly  clean  and  with  great  ease; 
"  hut  if  it  is  not  ripe  enough,  or,  as  is  sometimes  the 
"  case,  a  later  growtii  is  pushed  up  amongst  the  ripe, 
■  then  it  ch  aks  a  little,  hut  is  freed  in  an  instai't  by  .1 
bru»h  or  two  of  tlie  hand.  1  h.ave  constantly  viewed 
it  .as  a  simple  and  most  excellent  invention,  made  by 
whom  1  know  not.  I  observe,  also,  that  two  "f  your 
"  correspondents  are  at  issue  on  the  value  of  the  ripple 
'  grass,  or  narrnv  leafed  plaintain.  1  have  long  thought 
"  this  grass  too  rigorously  condemnedi  and  have  agreed 
'  with  Mr.  Kirk,  at  1-  ast  so  far  as  to  determine,  that  I 
'  would  not  eradicate  it  if  I  could. 


I  remain,  very  truly. 

Yours,  &c. 


Polilar  Grove, 
16th  Nov.  1319. 


TIIOS.  EMORY." 
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FOR   THE   AMERICAN  FARMER. 

Al'iv  Loi!doj!,A''ov.  10,  1819. 
Mr.  Skinner. 

Dear  Sir :    Enclosed  is  a  small  specimen  of 


FOR  THE   AMERICAN  FARMER. 
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the  Lepjhorn  braid,  manufactured  in  Hartford 
County,  in  this  state.  It  has  been  in  my  hands 
nearly  a  year  ;  and  has  lost,  perhaps,  some  of  its. 
oria;inal  whiteness  :*  it  is,  also,  of  the  coarsest 
quality,  beinp;  one  of  the  first  experiments  to  imi- 
tate Leghorn.  Under  all  these  disadvantages, 
you  will  be  gratified  to  see  that  the  sample,  with 
out  doubt,  is  the/it?r/t'rt  Leghorn. 

I  regard  the  discovery  as  important  to  our 
country — the  article  being  in  extensive  wear; 
but  there  can  be  no  advantage  derived  from  this 
discovery,  unless  our  ladies  can  have  spirit,  eco- 
nomy and  patriotism  sufficient  to  encourage  the 
manufacture  ofthis  American  Leghorn.  As  the 
subject  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  your  read- 
ers, I  will  briefly  state  all  the  information  I  pos 
sess  in  relation  to  it ;  and  which  has  been  furnish 
ed  to  me  by  the  young  ladies  who  first  made  the 
discovery. 

The  grass  (of  which  I  also  enclose  you  a  spe- 
cimen) used  m  the  manufacture,  is  found  in  great 
abuiid.mce  on  the  low  grounds  on  the  margin  of 
Connecticut  river;  it  is  also  found  plentifully  in 
some  parts  of  Litchfield  county  ;  and,  indeed,  if  a 
strict  search  was  made,  I  believe  it  might  be 
found  in  all  parts  of  our  country.  I  do  not  know 
the  botanical  term  for  it.  It  is  known,  generally 
among  our  farmers,  by  the  name  of  "  lic/cle 
mouth" — although  some  call  it  "wire  grass." 
It  is  found  on  the  low  grounds  :  it  grows  from 
one  loot  and  a  half  to  two  feet  and  a  half  high  ; 
cattle  refuse  to  eat  it  ;  when  it  is  fit  for  gather- 
ing, it  has  a  light  yellow  colour.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  gather  it  when  too  green — nor  when 
too  dry.  In  the  first  case,  the  colour  will  not  be 
good;  and  in  the  second,  the  braid  will  prove 
brittle.  The  round  spires  are  the  proper  ones  to 
be  used  ;  care  is  required  to  select  tliem  as  near 
one  size  as  possible.  Afler  all  that  can  be  said 
01)  this  subject,  much  will  be  left  to  employ  the 
genius  and  judgment  of  the  ladies 

I  will  not  endeavour  to  instruct,  respectinc 
the  braiding — those  who  are  disposed  to  make 
the  experiment,  can  obtain  a  piece  of  the  im- 
ported braid,  and  dissect  it. 

I  l-.ave  been  told,  that  where  this  grass  cannot 


be  found,  rye  straw,  the  part  next  to  the  heads. 
'  will  answer  for  a  good  substitute — wliether  this 
is  a  fact,  1  am  unable  to  determine. 
I  am,  sir, 

Your  ob't  serv't, 

SIMEON  FRANCIS. 

*It  is  still  very  beautiful,  and  fine  enough  for  a 
Princess — nay.  mure  !  for  the  Presidentcss  of  this  Ue- 
P'jbiic  The  Editor  of  the  Farmer  has  deposited  this 
handsome  spt-ciinen  of  American  female  patriotism 
and  iii»enuity,  in  his  Cabinet  of  domestic  productions, 
along  with  the  sample  of  superb  blue  clotli  from  the 
factoi-vot'Mr.  Dickinson,  of  Steubenville,  Ohio 

Some 
very 
then 


Baltimore,  J^ov.  1819. 
Mr  Skinner  :  We  are  told  that  the  cheapest, 
the  easiest,  and  the  best  mode  of  collecting  a  re- 
venue   is   from   imports.     Whether   it    be    the 
cheapest  or  the  easiest,  I  shall  not  inquire  :  but 
that  it  is  the  best,  I  positively  deny.     Our  duties 
on  imports,  average  about  20  per  cent.,  that  is 
on  every  hundred  dollars' worth  ofimported  mer- 
chandize, twenty  dollars  are  assessed,  and  collect- 
ed for  the  support  of  the  government,     Conse 
quently  the  price  is  augmented  from  100  to  120 
dollars.      It   follows,  that  on  every    l20dollais' 
worth  of  imported   articles,  which  we  purchase 
for  consumption,  we  pay  a  tax  of  20  dollars,  and 
the  merchant   or   storekeeper  is  the  collector. 
Now,  what  great  difference  is  there  between  pay- 
ing an  annual,  or  semi-annual  tax,  proportionable 
to  our  usual  expenditure,  to  some  person  autho- 
rised to  receive  it,  and  paying  the  same  amount 
in  piece  meal,  to  every  merchant,  storekeeper 
and  de.der,  from  whom  we  buy  a  single  article 
of  foreign  produce  or  manufacture  ?      But  there 
is  an  immensely  great  difference  between  paying 
a  tax  of  20  dollars  directly  to  the  government 
and    120,  of  which  20  go  to  the  support  of  go 
vernment  and  the   remaining  100  go  out  of  the 
country,  never  to  return  ; — to  support  foreign  in 
dustry  and  to  paralize  our  own.     Suppose  a  far- 
mer had    120  dollars  to  spare,  and  that  he  paid 
20  dollars  of  it  as  a  tax,  and  lays  out  the   100  in 
domestic  goods,  of  no  more  real  value  than  could 
be  procured  for  120  dollars  of  foreign  wares;    in 
this  case  the  100  dollars  will  stay  at  home,  and 
be  distributed  between  the  storekeeper,  the  ma- 
nufacturer, the  labourer  and  the  farmer,  or  other 
person  or  persons  who  furnished  the  raw  mate- 
rials ;  and  finally  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the 
price  and  demand  of  every  article  the  farmer  has 
to  sell.     Future  generations  will  read  with  sur- 
prise, the  history  of  our  policy,  and  smile  at  the 
simplicity  of  those  who,  in  order  to  apply  20  dol- 
lars to  the  support  of  their  own  government,  were 
obliged  to  transport  100  out  of  the  country.    But 
when  they  read  a  little  further,  and  learn  from 
the  historian,  that  thousands  of  people   were,  at 
the  same  titne,  in  want  of  bread  through  the  want 
.)f  employment,  though  flour  was  only  five  dol 


Let  none  suppose  that  I  am  an  enemy  to  corn- 
merce.  I  sincerely  wish  it  prosperity  ;  and  am 
fully  convinced  that,  let  other  nutions  act  as  they 
will,  the  true  policy  of  the  United  States  is  to 
give  eyuat  encourageninit  to  agriculture,  com- 
merce, and  manufactures :  for  then  they  will 
mutually  aid  each  other  ;  but  if  one  of  them  be  fos- 
tered,  or  neglected,  it  will  produce  a  disease  that 
will  in  time  infect  the  whole  three.  Commerce 
has  been  fostered  too  mucli  ;  manufactures  have' 
been  neglected  too  long;  hence  agriculture, 
commerce  and  manufaclures  have  all  become 
palsied. 

Yours,  &c. 

COGITATIVUS. 

For  the  A-mer"-an  Farmer. 

Mr.  Skinner. 

Sir:  The  impositions  which  have  been  prac- 
tised in  the  sale  of  Ruta  Baga  seed,  have  brought 
that  important  vegetable  into  great  discredit, 
From  the  experiments  which  have  been  made 
in  my  kitchen,  I  have  reason  to  believe  it  the  most 
valuiible  esculent  in  this  country.  I  send  you  the 
following  tiials. 

To  make  a  Ruta  Baga  Pudding. 

One  and  a  hall    pints  of  pulped  Rut.i   Baga, 

2  spoonsful  of  wheat  flour,  4  eggs,  1   1-2  pint  of 

milk,  and  a  table  spoonful  of  butter.     The  pan 

greased  and  floured,  and  baked  with  a  quick  fire. 

.Another  luaij. 

One  pint  and  a  half  of  pulped   Ruta  Baga,  a 
half  pint   of  wheat  flour,  4  eggs,  a  half  pint  of 
suet,  1  pint  of  milk,  the  pan  as  before. 
Ayi'jther. 

One  pint  and  a  half  of  pulped  Ruta  Baga,  five 
spoonsful  of  flour,  a  tea  cup  and  a  half  of  beef 
marrow,  3  eggs,  2  tea  spoonsful  of  mace,  and 
one  pint  and  a  half  of  milk,  the  pan  greased  as 
above. 

The  above  were  mere  experiments.  The 
puddings  were  excellent,  and  were  eat  with 
sauce.  As  to  the  mode  of  mashing  them  for 
dinner,  on  account  of  their  dryness,  there  should 
be  belonging  to  the  kitchen  a  piece  of  wood, 
shaped  like  a  mudler,  which  is  used  in  taverns 
for  mixing  toddy,  and  enough  milk  to  moisten 
them  while  mashing.  As  much  butter  as  may 
be  palatable  when  mashed.  EDO. 


ars  per  barrel,  and  tens  of  millions  of  dollars 
.vere  exported  annually,  to  pay  for  working  up 
our  own  raw  materials  in  other  countries— the 
smile  will  turn  to  an  expression  of  astonishment. 
•'  What  fools  !"  they  will  exclaim,  "  to  vaise  a 
revenue  of  20  millions,  they  sent  off  100,  to  en 
courage  industry,  and  to  support  their  rivals  in 
other  countries  !"  The  subject  is  too  mortifying 
to  dwell  on  for  a  moment :  let  us  quit  it  then. 


From  the  jYational  Intelligencer. 

IVithits  IVines,  Brandies,  Salt  and  dried  Fruits. 
No.  II. 


The  experiments  made  at  Harmony  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, at  Vevay,  on  the  Ohio,  and  Harmonv,  on  the 
Oaabashe,  both  in  Indiana,  merit  the  utmost  atten- 
tion of  the  United  States.  It  appears  that  in  the  pre- 
sent uncleared  and  uncultivated  state  of  the  country 
Harmony,  on  the  Ohio,  in  Pcnn.  was  probably  too  fai' 
north  for  making  wine,  though  not  for  fruit.  That 
Let  none  suppose  that  I  wish  this  to  become  alX-*^^^^  i.?"",^'*''"'™^' '"^'"''^"^- =""e  i"  more  suitah!:- 
manufacturing  country,  to  the  extent  tliat  someli  !!""  f  ""  ''''"'■^'  '\'!'  '''W^^"" '"'"'"  '"''^  followinfv 
others  havc^Vvhat  I  contend  for  is,  ^^t^r^:^:^^^^!,^:^ 
ought  to  manufacture  us  own  raw  materials,  to  It  is  dated  onthe28th  of  Ail^.  1819.  The  intellil^ent 

the  extent  of  its  own  roni^iimnlinn        T;ii  tt-.-^f  k,  Unrl  pv-nr^^rW-nncH    iif..;»Q..  f.,^„.'-\'., <.» ^ 


*  Vevay,  on  tli-  Ohio,  is  in  33  deg;.  50min.  K 
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Iiumid  utiiit.sijlur  1 ,  ana  u  iiiuisi  suil,  Vuvay,  iti  SS", 


hi)-  iw.i  SiJtcifb  of  giapcb  thai  succtcd  in  tlit  Uniu  d 

tales  art  uf  the  late  sort,  having  not  tune  at  Vt-va\, 

id.  to  riiJcii      The  Alabama  season,  being  longi'r, 

HI  ►iive  more  time,  csptcially  the  Madeira  ^rape 

hich  gives  the  best  wine  of  the  tw„,  where  ,t  can|moistu7e"  of"the"ear"thrana  of  thr'air,     GlasR<,W   >s 

pen  and  yield  nu.st.     but  .t    w.ll  not  do  at  all  at.Usu   about  one  degree  and  one  hai   more   S.^Liherit 


28 1 


is  not 
cinity 
soil,  occasions  the  grape  to  be  fietr  from  injury  by 


I  / —       ^  — fc    .V      ••lA,    iiwk    m,    ,n    all    ai 

eva)  ;  and  docs  b.  tter  at  Giasjjow,  j  I\v.  The  va- 
oos  g.irdeners  at  Kentucky  caiiturnisii  some.  Vine 
resstrs  would  g  to  new  viiieyards  fnjiii  Vevay. 
hey  have  had  3(0  .allons  of  wine  per  .ere  at  Vt- 
ay:  more,  often  15U;  and  260  is  a  good  crop  The 
[adtjia  grape  would  give  more  than  the  Cape  nf 


lot  yet  perfcctiy  so  favourable,  even  as'ihe  vi-  t'X.lpOVts    ol  CotloiY. 

of  Glasgow,  in  Kentucky;  where  a  dry,  hard      F'om  Sou.li   Carolina  and  GL-oi(.ia,  from  1st 

October,  1818,  to  1st  October,  1819: 

I'loni  Charleston,  to  all  parts— Upland,  91,248 
bales;   Sea  Island,  9865  bales. 

Ffoin  Savanna,  to  all  parts — Uplantl  94,989 
bales;  Sea  Island,  7489  bales. 

i  lie   subjecis   which   must   necessarily  come 


liian  Vevjy.  These  indications  arc  distinct,  nice, 
clear,  and  strong,  in  regard  to  the  vine  climate  of 
■  ur  country,  at  present  and  in  prospect. 

In   the   hilly  Spanish   colonial    country  of   North 


wTi  H  ,,      "^  I,    ^  '  ,  .  u.c  v^aijc  n,  o.  uui  or  tne  «!■   biavo  del  IN.irte,  there  s  authentic 

~KK\  H.,pe  grape  wh>  re  it  would  prosper,  but  must  evuieoce,  m  a  report   to  the   goOvrnment.  that   the 
ve  time  to  ripen  to  be  gocxl      Ol  the  labuur.  much  vine  ^rnw^  .,,.11  ',i,™,„h  ;.J  ..,,^.,1    ,  ..  ?  L,,    ?,  . 'u. 


ive  time  to  ripen  to  be  gocxl  Of  the'iabuur,  much 
ay  be  done  by  w.men.  They  do  about  halt.  i"hr 
en  trim,  make  layers  to  fill  vacancies,  plough, 
irrow.  Iioe  and  carry  the  grap.s  and  make  the 
ine.  N'lne  of  th  se  works  ar.  heavy.  But  tnm- 
itig  Inquires  .utention  and  discernment,  for  the 
le  dressiT  must  look  two  years  before  him,  when 
I  cuts  each  scion;  women  si  Idom  do  it.  though 
;ht  Work.  He  has  seen  many  women  do  it  as  well 
any  man.  A.  little  w<.rk  in  vineyards  is  to  be  done 

night  with  lamps.  When  the  grapes  hav  g  t 
?ir  size,  the  crickets  (not  of  the  house  or  field; 
t,  in  the  night,  the  bark  of  the  stem  of  the  bunch,  s 
d  ring  or  gardle  them  so  that  taey  die.  They  in- 
re  the  buncln  s  rapidly.  They  niust  be  watched 
d  searched  for  with  lamps,  by  night,  and  destroy- 

He  says  the  native  vines  will  not  do  to  irraft  good 


America,  about  the  '-9th  degree  of  N(.;rth  latitude,  befoie    Co-iyress    ai    iheir   nt-vt    ^s^J'i,'^  \- 

S.  uth  of  the  Hi  biavo  del  Norte,  there  is  authenticl^rcat  \,n  n,^    l  .         ,  "*^' .  ^^''^'"n-  a''e  ol 

evidence,  m  a  report   to  the   Ko^ernment,    ^t       e  i^. ''^  "^^^  '"T'^  '^^  best  ta- 

let.is,  ami  hrniest  patriotism  ol  its  members  lo 
bring  to  such  a  conclusion,  as  shall  be  satisfactory 
to  the  public.  Among  these  subjects,  are  tha't 
ol — (/,e  Florida  (juentirm^firotcction  of(io?nesiic 
>iia>iujuccure.':—a  wufurm  currency — a  untjorm 
batikru/u  system,  which  will  be  impeiioiisiy  de- 

-a  re- 


Vine  grows  well,  though  its  culture  was  forbidden  by 
the  crown,  produces  good  ciops  of  fine  wine,  and 
supplies  the  province  and  its  neighbours.  That  coun- 
try being  as  far  South  as  any  part  of  the  Fonda,  it 
is  ascertained  that,  where  this  country  has  become, 
■>r  shall  be  made  dry  enough  and  cleared,  tne  vine 


region  runs  to  the  Southern   hn.its    of  Uie   U  it^d  :";T?^'\;^^ 

states,  even  it  we  should  not  maintain  our  riaht  to      ■  '  V   ."""^   itnHlons  of  petitioners 


:eess  Grape  vines  grafted  on  the  same  kinds  do 
•II  yet  they  are  a  different  tree,  being  d;oic,  while 
iv.nefcrous  kinds  an  hemaphrodites.  I  have  found 
;  same  wild  vii  es  in  Switzerland,  and  the  kind 
led  sour  grapes  makes  pr  tty  good  ^vines ;  but  is 
malli  r  b-arerthan  the  grape  vines.  They  are  in 
irerod's  vineyard,  at  Glasgow,  Kentucky.  The 
inish  grapes  of  Mexico  and  South  America  should 
tiitd.  They  have  been  long  cultivated.  He  is 
sing  srtpe  vines  from  the  seed,  to  obtain  flavour 
1  quantity  of  wine.     The  vine  is  of  long  life,  but  it 


-  -.:> .......      ....     V..X      .j>'UMi«.iii      1111111.3      ui      lUC      KJ'   lit  (1 

States,  even  it  we  should  not  maintain  our  right  to 
L  uisiana  in  extenso,  in  consequence  of  our  offer  to 
limit  ourselves  by  ttie  Sabine. 

The  most  distinguished  wine  of  Spain  is  the  true 
and  oest  Xerrs,  or  hherry  of  the  district  around  the 
city  of  Xeres  de  la  Fiontera,  in  Andalusia.  I  he  vine 
yards  of  :hat  distr  ct  are.  in  situations  corresponding 
in  temper.iture  with  the  most  extreme  Southern  parts 
ot  East  Florida  and  Louisiana.  It  is  interesting  to 
jour  inquiry,  that  all  the  l^rtugu.  se  European  wines 

are     Tirnftnr*irt    ill      «itll...finr.e     Mn..»-r.     r^f    V.....    ..       U      .... 


rf —     I--..V.VJ11..  1 .3-^a    1 1- 

vision  ol  the  Heveiiiie  Laws — concerning-  slavery 
— and  though  last,  not  least,  concerning  the 
mode,  as  well  as  terms  and  conditions  in  disposing 
of  the  public  kinds.  liust.  G. 


ifk  nf  oran.  c  ,„■  h^   h-,,,    f„v  1     »     iv   "       •  £ — [""     '114U11}',  tuat  an  iiie  rortugu<  se  iliuropean  wines 
-ee«      rTnl       ■  ;T  ii"  ""'^"'/^"thoutare  produced  in  situations  Nortn  of  Xeils,  such  as 

..cess      l^rane  vines  i^rattpd  on  fhe  --.wmf-  l/inrc  .  r^.i — ,.  __ii.  j    ,__.  ....       »  -  .  .       -.  '  .ju^n  «.-, 


*  ,  ,."  -•  -.'.w     ....V    ,.j  wa    i-'ll^    Hie,   UUt  II. 

:eii  or  htteen  years  b  tore  it  bears  fulW  from  the 
d.     Variety,  however,  is  an  cbj.  ct      vines  plant- 


J-.  — .„w-«    ...      ...vuuiiv'ii.i    i.,vill,!l     111     JVeiCS,     SU1.^IJ     as 

those  called  by  us  the  Lisbon,  the  Carcavella,  the 
red  and  the  white  Port,  or  Oporto.     It  is  .ibserv?.ble 
also,  that  the  Malaga,  or  sweet  and  dry  mountain, 
wines    of   Spain,  long    highly  estc  med  by  medical 
men,  those  of  Alicant  and   Catalonia,  which   three 
kinds   we   principally  import,  and  all  the  Spanish 
brandies  we   consume,  come  from   districts  as  far 
North  as  that  of  Xeres     The  wines  of  Castile,  and 
other  interior  districts  of  Spain,  which  an  consumed 
at  home,  and  are  not  exported,  are  from  places  also 
North  of  Xeres.  We  can  have  no  reason  lo  doubt,  then, 
that,  as  our  country  now  is,  and  shall  in  future  be 
cleared  and  drained,  and  if  ridges,  hills  and  moun- 
tain sides,  with  South  exposures,  shall  be  carefully 
selected,  the  most  southern  of  our  states,  territories 
and  districts,  will  bs  as  suitable  for  the  vine,  its  wines, 
and  dried  fruits,  as  the  most  proper  and  fruitful  parts 
of  the  peninsula  ot  Spain  and  Portugal.     The  works 
of  travellers,  agiicuiturists,  and  men  of  distinction  in 
the  arts  and  sciences,  upon  the  subject  of  the  vine 
and  wines,  and  dried  grapes  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
are  therefore  strongly  recommended,  by  our  best  in- 
terests, to  the  attention  of  our  citiz.  ns,  especially 
concerning  the  vineyards  of  Xerss,  St.  Lucar,  Ma- 
laga, and  Oporlo     The  Portuguese  send   to  us  no 
brandy ;  the  Sjjaniards  a  little  of  that  spirit  which 
i.s  not  estimated  as  good.     It  seems  from'  the  excel- 
lence of  the  French.    Cognac  brandy,  the  best,  and 
the  iarthest  North  of  any  denomination  of  branily 
which  we  know,  that  the  extreme  South  is  not  the 
most  iavourable  for  the  delicacy,  though  it  h  lor  the 
quantity  of  that  spirit.     The  Cette  brandy  of  France 
IS  not  hked  here,  but  it  has  been  said  that  much  Ar 
magnac  brandy  is  used  in  Paris.     The  celebrated 

,.,,    -7  - -French  chemist,'*  Chaptal,  was  a  cultivator  of  the 

years,      .he  strongest  of  grape,  and  manufactuier  of  di.stilled  and  fermented 

'".'f    ,'t   ?V'"'' ,^""  .1-°'  *'"^  ■"'f''""^     H'^'  ^v"«  a  native  of  MontpeUer,  and 
elds  l...r.l  hr;,ndv       I  h.  ^3,4  wry  great  pi;ins  to  improve  the  vi!ie.  and  all 
its  liquors,  in  that  Southern  ■  egii  n. 

,/?  J-'rkncl  lo  the  A'ational  Jndtislry. 
Philadelphia,  Nov.  1,  1819. 


by  cuttings,  which  have  taken  root  freely  in  the 
it  year,  bear  fruit  in  three  years ;  in  five  they  are 
full  force.  He  as  considered  and  insDected  the 
eyards  of  Europe,  and  the  cultivation  by  the  plough 
1  otherwise.  It  is  to  be  studied  to  save  labour  and 
ke  the  greatest  crops.  If  the  fendant  vert  will 
w  as  well  here  as  in  Switzerland,  300  gallons  per 
•e  might  be  made.  !  hey  ultivate  by  the  plough 
Languedoc,  about  Montpeiier  and  Lunel  V/e 
ke  wine  here  to  be  like  Madeira,  snd  sell  it  at 
1-2  cents  per  quart,  and  CI  25  per  gallon;  but 
not  make  enough  to  send  abro.id,  or  to  keep  for 
:ning,  .Morerod  mane  a  cask  of  GoO gallons  full  of 
le  ot  last  vintage,  to  be  kept  eighteen  months  or 
I  years  He  has  seen  vine  (made  of  grapes,  like 
'ay)  at  Giasgi  w,  (in  Barren  County,  Kentucky,) 
ter  than  Vevay  wine.  The  grapes  were  gathered 
irtni^ht  before  tht  Vevay  grapes.  It  is  probable 
t  wine  of  the  banks  of  Tennessee  v/ill  make  1-4 
ndy;  if  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope  grapes,  common 
rf;  Vevay  yielded  l-;th;  tne  best  cider  1  10  ;  so 
he  best  Burgundy  wine,  and  that  nf  the  border  of 

lake  ot  Geneva  in  good  ' 

the  wines  that  1  kn'nw  of^  .^  .......  u.  .,.r 

nee  and  Spain,  which  yields  1-Srd  brandy.  The 
jlinr  mode  of  vine  cultivation  at  Vevay,  Indiana, 
orthy  CI  attention,  being  a  combination  of  various 
opian  nuxles,  and  American  improvements 
pt«  d  to  the  country.  Some  youn^  men  bred  at 
a;-,  would  be  useful  in  other  places  Mr.  D 
ksthe  blacks  may  be  taught  to 'cultivate  vines" 
•uns  and  concludes  the  Utter  froLi  the  judici.us 
;erat  Vevay  ot  the  United  States,  settled  by  per- 
from  the  original  Vevay  of  Switzerland  It  is 
'  instructive  and  would  seem  to  prove  that,  as  so 
■h  of  our  country  continues  in  the  wood  and  forest 
'.  and  with  many  undrained  swamps,  making  a 


^iH'isli^  j^' 


muk 


BALTIMOUE,  KKID.W,  NOVEMBER  26,    (819. 

THE  POS  I'MAS'l  ERS,  in  the  United  States,  at 
whose  Office^,  even  a  single  number  of  the  .'Ymerlcan 
Farmer  remains  uncalled  for— are  earnestly  request- 
>  d  to  send  it  back  to  the  Editor.  The  recovery  of 
the  papers  not  taken  up,  if  any,  is  the  more  impor- 
tant   ■"■  •■■ r_    u    .    •    .. 

is  d 


t,  as  ill  every  case  of  subscription,  a  complete  file 
Icmanded— each  individual  number,  therefore,  has 
its  intrinsic  worth  to  the  Eilitor. 

(HrWe  have  been  desired  to  make  inquiry,  whe- 
ther any  mill  or  other  machine,  has  been  invented 
tor  breaking  up  ears  of  corn,  cob  and  all,  v/ithout 
shelling.  If  any  have  been,  we  would  be  giad  to  be 
informed — r.nd  if  none  have,  we  wi  uld  suggest  the 
utility  and  probable  practicability  of  a  machine  for 
that  purpose  Could  not  one  he  constructed  of  cast 
iron,  somewhat  on  the  principle  of  the  Plaster-mill  > 
—for  feeding  live  stock,  it  would  be  high:y  important. 

OCrVVe  will  respectfully  repeat  the  request,  that 
as  far  as  practicable  each  one  of  our  pre.sent  sub- 
scribers Vi-ould  add  another  name  to  our  list.  This 
would  enable  us  to  give  a  valuable  engra\  ing  in  al- 
most every  number— many  of  which  engravings 
v/ould  cost  us  from  S40  to  50. 


Produce    in    thii 


Glasgow  is  in  o?" 


•  Chaptal's  writings  on  the  subject  should  be  in 
very  planter's  hai  ds  and  in  every  agricultural  and 
pulihc  library.  The  title  of  Mr  Chaptal's  w.  rk  is 
'•  A  Theoretical  and  Practical  Treatise  on  the  cul 
ture  of  the  Vine,  with  the  art  ff  preparing  v. ine, 
brandy,  iS'c.  By  Chaptal.  Parmentier,  and  Dasseux' 
2_  volumes  octavo,  Paris  A.  D  1801."  In  Frend 
Chaptal.  P.  and  D.  sur  la  culture  de  la  Vigne  ijfc 
Paris,  1801,2  torn:  oct. 


rrescnl    Prices    of    Ccttntry 
I'.larkct. 
Actual  sales  of  wheat — On  the  23rd  and  2.1tli 
inst,    from    Quern-Anne's    and     Caroline,    Red- 
wheat;  gl    8togl   10— No  sales  of  while  wheat, 
— Corn,  55  lo  58  cts.      Rye,  50  to  55 — Oats,  40 
to  42  cts  at  the  uharl^ — up  country  o-dis  ^0  cis. 
between  what  is  called  country  oats,  and  ivlw.rf 
Oats,  sometimes  called  Eastern  Shoie,  Kometi.nes 
Virginia  oats — there  is  a  great  diflVunee   as  jve 
are  told,  as  well  in  the  measure,  as  in  the  quali- 
'y. — Maryland   I  obacco,  36  liogb'nci-.cls.  sold   the 
present  week,  for  Ss   5c    10— ?()  do.  S8  33  & 
lO  3:1 — IromCalveil  county — Vii-gii.ia  Tobac- 
co, filids.,  sold   the    present  week,   by   William 
M'Donald  &  S<^n,  for  §8    b;  8  50— Uo.  2   hhds. 
ol  very  superior  quality,  for  gio. 

Sixiy  head  of  fatted  cattle,  «eie  pnrrh?seii  the 
last  Week,  by  Mr.  John  Rusk,  for  h'^  — A  so.  twenty- 
two  from  Dtlaware.  fatted  by  Mi  Ejiiine,  and  of  a 
superior  quality,  were  purchased  at  fe7. 

For  whiskey,  and  Hour,  ano  Ni  rth  Caicilira  Staples, 
see  our  last  number,  page  2"3.  N.  \aii-.<tions  since — 
Hay,  per  ton,  S18— Straw,  gH— tountrv  cats,  5b  cts 
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„^...i..i..i I  i.l.i.LiiL^   ..iiL.  II  ii  liiiii  illy  ini  ]    This  art  semis  10 have  been  more especiaiN  ..    ut- 

[By  a  gent  eman  o    acknowledged  scenceamneplea^^^^     ?he  "Je  of  the  nlanfe;.    W  hen  you    have  ed  to  the  nature  of  man  ,n  his  primeval  state,  .hen 
fined  taste,  ni  \V  ash.:,gton,^  T;^^^"''"" Jntt.    in]^,T.he,i  fbuildlne  or   aU  oU.er  undertaking  of  the  he  had  life  enough  to  see  his  productions  flourish  in 

their  utmost  beauty,  and  gradually  decay  with  him. 


*'"''i  ?^'';orel?auri'^Trefl.aioro;"piartr^^^^^  or   any  ofher  undertaking  of  the 

flSasteal'i^icScarw^^lt^^ectr  nature,     it'immed.ately   decays   upon     your 


last  page,  usually  reserved  fur  hght  reading,  we  give 
on^  ( f  the  papers  on  that  subject 

The  necessitv  and  utility  of  planting  forest  trees 
in  a  country  so  much  exhausted  of  its  original  growth, 
■was  emphatically  adverted  to  in  the  addr.^ss  ot  Mr. 
T  Law,  the  president  of  the  Agricultural  bociety, 
in  Prince  George's  county;  and  we  are  glad  to  per- 
ceive, by  another  addn  ss  from  him,  recently  tor 
warded  for  publication  in  this  paper,  by  order  of  the 
same  society,  he  has  recalled  the  attention  of  its 
members  to  the  same  lopick.  In  the  story  of  the 
loves  of  Sh alum  and  Hilpa,  tite  value  and  mpor- 
tance  of  extensive  plantations,  are  beautifully  illus- 
trated, "this  story  will  be  copied  into  some  succeed- 
ing numbers  of  the  Farmer.]  ^  ,     .       „ 

Ed.  Am.  Farmer 

From  the  S/icctator. 
With  his  own  hand,  the  guardian  of  the  bees 
For  slips  of  pines  may  search  the  mountain  trees  ; 
And  with  wild  thyme  and  sav'ry  plant  the  plain, 
'Till  his  hard  horny  fingers  ache  with  pain  ; 
And  deck  with  fruitful  trees  the  fields  around. 
And  with  refreshing  waters  drench  the  ground. 

Deyden. 


hands,  yon  see  it  brought  to  the  utmost  point  ot  per 
fection.  and  from  that  time  has'ening  to  its  ruin. 

On  the  contrary,  when  you  have  tinished  your 
plantations,  they  are  still  arriving  at  greater  degrees 
of  perfection  as  lung  as  you  live,  and  appt  ar  more  de- 
lighttul  in  every  succeeding  year  than  they  did  m 
the  foregoing. 

But  I  do  not  only  recommend  this  art  to  men  of 
estates  asap  f•a^in    amusenitnt,  but  as  it  is  akindof 


One  who  lived  before  the  Hoed  might  have  seen  a 
wood  of  the  tallest  oaks  in  the  acorn.  But  I  only 
mention  this  particular,  in  order  to  introduce,  in  my 
nrxt  paper,  a  history  which  I  have  found  among  tlie 
accounts  of  China,  and  which  may  be  looked  upon  as 
an  antediluvian  novel. 

Mr.  Skinner, — If  any  part  of  your    valuable 


vir\uous7mploym'entT7nd  maVVherefo^^^  should  be  unoccupied  by  more  important 

cated  by  moral  motives;  particularly  from  the  love  matter,  it  will  be  gratifying  to  me  if  you  will 
which  we  nuk;ht  lo have  fi^r  our  country,  and  the  re  ;.,o=..t  ,uc  f„ii^,„ir.o.  r.i,pr.ip=  ,i,r,v,Vlorl  it  «h^,.i,! 
gard  which  we  ought  to  bear  to  our  posterity.  As  for 
the  first,  I  need  only  mention  what  is  frequently  obser- 
ved by  others,  that  the  increase  of  forest  trets,  does 
by  no  means  bear  a  proportion  to  the  destruction  of 
them,  insomuch  that  in  a  tew  ages  the  natim  may 
be  at  a  loss  t  supply  itself  with  timber  sufhcunt 
for  the  fleets  of  England.  I  know  when  a  man  talks 
of  posterity  in  matters  of  this  nature,  he  is  looked 
upon  with  an  eye  of  ridicule  by  the  cunning  and  self- 
ish part  of  mankind  Most  people  are  of  the  humour 
of  an  old  fellow  of  acollenc,  who,  when  he  was  pres 
sed  by  the  society  to  come  into  something  that  might 
redound  to  the  good  of  their  successors,  grew  very 


peevish  ;  "we  are  always  doing  (says  he)  something 
Every  station  of  life  has  duties  which  are  proi)er  fo^  posterity,  but  1  would  fain  see  posterity  do  some 
I  it.    Those  who  are  determined  by  choice  to  any  thing  for  us." 


to  it.    Those  who  are  deiermined  by  _ -- 

particular  kind  of  business,  are  indeed  more  happy 
than  those  who  are  determined  by  necessity  ;  but 
both  are  under  an  equal  obligation  of  fixing  on  em 
ployments,  which  may  be  either  useful  to  themselres, 
or  beneficial  to  others  :  no  one  of  the  sons  of  /Vdarn 
ought  to  think  himself  exempt  from  that  labour  and 
industry  which  were  denounced  to  our  lirst  parent, 
and  in  him  to  all  his  posterity. 
.  Those,  to  whom  birth  or  fortune  may  seem  to  make 
such  an  application  unnecessary,  ought  to  find  out 
some  calling  or  profession  for  themselves,  that  they 
may  not  lie  as  a  burden  on  the  species,  and  be  the 
only  useless  parts  of  the  creation. 

Many  of  our  country  gentlemen,  in  their  busy 
hours,  apply  themselves  wholly  to  the  chase,  or  to 
some  other  diversion  which  they  find  in  the  fields  and 
■woods.  This  gave  occasion  to  one  of  our  most  emi- 
nent English  writers  to  represent  every  one  of  them 
as  lying  under  a  kind  of  curse  pronounced  to  them 
in  the  words  of  Goliath.  "  I  will  give  thee  to  the 
fowls  of  the  air  and  to  the  beasts  of  the  field." 

Though  exercises  of  this  kind,  when  indulged  with 
moderation,  may  have  a  good  influence  both  on  the 
mind  and  body,  the  country  affords  many  other 
amusements  of  a  more  noble  kind.  _     . 

Among  these  I  know  none  more  delightful  m   it 
self,  and  beneficial  to  the  publick,  than  that  of  plant 
ing.    I  could  mention  a  nobleman  whose  fortune  has 
placed  him  in  several  parts  of  England,  and  who  has 
always  left  these  visible  marks  behind  him,  which 
show'  he  has  been  there  ;  he  never  hired  a  house  in 
his  life,  without  leaving  all  about  it  the  seeds  ot 
■\vealth,  and   bestowing   legacies    on    the   posterity 
of  the  owner.    Had  all  the  gentlemen  of  England 
made  the  same  improvements  upon  their  estates, 
our  whole  country  would  have  been  at  this  time  as 
one  great  garden.    Nor  ought  such  an  employment 
to  be  looked  upon  as  too  inglorious  for  men  of  the 
highest  rank.    There  have  been  heroes  in  this  art 
as  well  as  in  others.    We  are  told  in  particular  of 
Cyrus  the  great,  that  he  planted  all  the  Lesser  Asia 
There  is  indeed  something  truly  magnificent  in  this 
kind  of  amusement:  it  gives  a  nobler  air  to  several 
parts  of  nature:  it  fills  the  earth  with  a  variety  of 
beautiful  scenes,  and  has  something  in  it  like  crea- 
tion. Fortius  reason  the  pleasure  of  one  w.io  plants 
is  something  like  that  of  a  poet,  who,   as  Aristotle 
f.bserves,  is  more  delighted   with  his  productions 
than  any  other  writer  or  artist  whatsoever.  . 

Plantations  have  one  advantage  in  them  which  is 


thing  for  us. 

But  I  think  men  are  inexcusable  who  fail  in  a  duty 
of  this  nature,  since  it  is  so  easily  discharged  When 
■A  man  considers  that  the  puttin>;  of  a  few  twigs  into 
the  ground  is  doing  good  to  one  who  will  make  his 
appearance  in  the  world  about  fifty  years  hence,  or 
that  he  is  perhaps  making  one  of  his  own  descen 
dants  easv  or  rich  by  so  inconsiderable  an  expense ; 
if  he  finds  himself  averse  to  it,  he  must  conclude 
that  he  has  a  poor  and  base  heart,  void  of  all  gene- 
rous principles  and  love  to  mankind. 

There  is  one  consideration,  which  may  very  much 
enforce  what  I  have  here  said.  Many  honest  minds, 
that  are  naturally  disposed  to  do  good  in  the  ivorld, 
and  become  beneficial  to  mankind,  comjjlain  with- 
in themselves  that  they  have  not  talents  for  it.  This 
therefore  is  a  good  office,  which  is  suited  to  the 
meanest  capacities,  and  which  may  be  performed 
by  multitudes  who  have  not  abilities  sufficient  to  de- 
serve well  of  their  country,  and  to  recommend  thenn- 
selves  to  their  posterity,  by  any  other  method.  It  is 
the  phrase  of  a  friend  nf  mine,  when  any  useful 
country  neighbour  dies,  that  you  may  trace  him  ; 
whi.  h  1  look  upon  as  a  good  funeral  oration,  at  the 
death  of  an  honest  husbandman,  who  hath  lett  the 
impressions  of  his  industry  behind  him  in  the  place 
where  he  has  lived. 

Upon  theifiiregoing  considerations,  I  can  scarce  for 
bear  representing  the  subject  of  this  paper  as  a  kind 
of  moral  virtue,  which  as  I  have  already  shown,  re 
commends  itself  likewise  by  the  pleasure  that  at 
tends  it.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  this  is  none  ot 
diose  turbulent  pleasures  which  is  apt  to  gratify  a 
man  in  the  heats  of  youth ;  but  if  it  be  not  so  tumul- 
tuous, it  is  more  lasting.  Nothing  can  be  more  de_ 
lightful  than  to  entertain  ourselves  with  prospects  ot 
nur  own  making,  and  to  walk  under  those  shades 
which  our  own  industry  has  raised.  Atriusements 
of  this  nature  compose  the  mind,  and  lay  at  rest 
all  those  passions  which  are  uneasy  to  the  soul 
of  man,  besides  that  they  naturally  engender  good 
thoughts,  and  dispose  us  to  laudable  contemplations. 
Many  of  the  old  philosophers  passed  aw.iy  the  great 
est  pa- 1  of  their  lives  among  their  gardens.  Epi- 
curus himself  could  not  think  sensual  pleasure  at 
tainable  in  any  other  scene.  Every  reader,  who  u 
acquainted  with  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Horace,  thi 
greatest  geniuses  of  all  antiquity,  knows  very  wel 
with  how  much  rapture  tliey  have  spoken  on  thu 
subject :  and  that  ^'irgil  in  particular  has  written  a 


insert  the  following  queries,  provided  it  should 
elicit  answers  from  the  proper  source. 

1st.  As  the  mania  for  the  culture  of  Ruta 
Baga  prevails  so  generally,  will  ii  not  be  a  profit- 
less crop  to  the  farmer,  unless  it  be  found  con- 
venient to  expend  it  on  the  farm  ?  And  if  so, 
what  would  be  the  most  lucrative  use  that  could 
be  made  of  it  by  him  who  abandons  the  culture 
of  grain  for  Ruta  Baga  ?  And  why  has  Mr. 
Cobbett,  with  all  his  explicitness  on  other  points, 
not  informed  us  what  quantity  of  Ruta  Baga,  and 
the  length  of  time  required,  without  the  assis- 
tance ot  grain,  to  render  a  bullock  of  any  given 
weight  fit  for  the  butcher  ? 

2d.  With  all  the  valuable  information  con- 
tained in  Mr.  M'CuUoch's  letter,  on  one  of  the 
grand  desiderata  in  American  agriculture,  why 
has  he  not  given  us  the  best  mode  of  propaga- 
ting orchard  grass  ?  And  can  it  be  successfnll) 
sown  in  the  fall  to  bring  a  crop  of  clover  after- 
wards in  place  of  oats  or  barley  ?  And  what 
quantity  of  seed  is  required  ? 

3d.  Have  you  Mr.  Skinner,  complied  with 
your  promise,  to  give  us  Mr.  Cobbett's  methoo 
of  earth  burning  I* 

I  can  assure  you,  that  in  submitting  these 
queries,  I  am  actuated  by  no  other  motive  tliar 
obtaining  accurate  information  on  the  points  re 
ferred  to  A  SUBSCRIBER. 

*  The  Editor  hopes  his  subscribers  are  si^tis 
fied  with  the  attention  which  has  been  bestowec 
on  this  matter  in  the  American  Farmer — at  th< 
some  time  invites  them  to  call  for  the  discussioi 
of  any  agricultural  question  or  system,  whicli  thcj 
may  think  is  not  well  understood,  yet  sufficientl; 
important  in  its  nature  to  deserve  investigation 
The  Editor  may  here  mention  as  a  proof  of  thi 
7.eal  and  expence  ■with  which  his  undertaking  i: 
prosecuted,  that  the  last  five  volumes  purchase( 
by  him  to  aid  him  in  his  labours,  cost  him  glO( 
abounding  in  botanical  drawings  or  engravings  o 
t'arm  houses  and  implements  of  all  sorts. 

All  that  he  asks  in  return  is,  to  be  paid  will 
punctuality. 


Plantations  have  one  advantage  in  uiei"  wiuum  .a,o""j----  ",      '••7-  „  ,;°  f  „i,^tino- 
not  to  be  found  in  mcst  other  works,  as  they  give  a|whole  book  on  the  at  t  of  planting. 
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CvvUVvatiow  ot  ¥\oy\\\  Gvass, 

iy  Dr.  Richardson,  D.  D.  Clonleckle,  Moy,  Ire- 
land. 
Extracted  from  the  viemoim  of  the  Workington 
Agricultural  Society. 

(  Concluded  from  J\'o.  35.  p  276.) 

I  limit  my  speculations  to  your  English  Mcad- 
ws  alone,  and  my  claim  to  the  performance  of 
iy  promise,  to  the  additional  ciops  of  corn 
rown  on  these  meadows  ;  converted  to  tillage 
y  tlie  powerful  operation  of  florin  grass,  where 
s  culture  shall  become  general. 

1  speculate  upon  this  under  the  assum/ition  I 
ive  made,  that  the  conviction  of  the  great  value 
''  this  grass  is  universally  diffused  ;  and  has 
)uscd  pioprietors,  and  landholders  into  action. 

To  calculate  the  effects  I  am  afraid  we  liave 
3tdata;  but  to  have  something  positive  to  pro 
3ed  upon,  we  must  again  speculate  and  assume. 

I  shall  therefore  suppose  thai  by  the  exertions 
have  roused,  fiorin  hay  and  winter  green  food 
ipplied  to  the  same  purpose)  to  be  raised  to  the 
Tiount  of  half  the  quantity  of  hay  produced  by 
XV  present  meadows ;  of  course  one  third  of 
lem,  at  least,  turned  out  of  their  present  employ 
lent,  obliged  to  try  another  trade,  that  is,  bi 
■oken  up  for  tillage. 

We  have  now  restored  to  the  agriculturalist, 
iro  million  acres  of  choice  ground  ;  let  us  set 
yn  they  will  operate  upon  our  provision  store 

I  suppose  every  acre  managed  by  skillful 
itation,  and  to  produce  in  every  four  years  one 
■op  of  wheat,  one  of  oats;  and  two  green  crops 
e  shall  then  have  500,000  acres  of  wheat  (for 
shall  not  take  the  oats  into  account)  added  an 
tally  to  our  present  produce  ;  potatoes  too  will 
ten  compose  part  of  the  green  crops. 

A  good  acre  of  wheat  has  been  estimated  on 
rcragc  at  120  stone  ;    I  shall  add  a  fifteenth,  8 
one  as  it  will  contribute  to  the  ease  ofcalcula 
DH,  to  the  clearness  of  the  results,  and  may  be 
lowed  for. 

Then  128  stone  to  each  acre  equal  to  four 
aai'ters  of  wheat  at  32  stone  gives  us  from  our 
:\v  acquisition,  two  millions  of  quarters  of 
heat  yearly. 

The  annual  consumption  of  wheat  in  England 
>s  been  estimated  at  seven  millions  and  one-half 
"quarters,  by  others  at  eight  millions. 

The  deficiency  in  crop  in  one  of  the  worst 
iars,  1800,  or  1801,  was  supposed  by  the  Duke 
r  Portland  to  be  one  fourth  of  the  averaged 
'op,  and  estimated  at  two  millions  of  quarters 
t"  wheat. 

The  importation  in  each  of  these  (by  far  the 
reatest  ever  known)  passed  considerably,  one 


million  without  reaching  a  million  and  a  li  .If  ofdesideratum  :    and  for  that  I 
quarters. 

From  these  materials  it  is  plain  that  the  trans 
fer  of  two  millions  of  acres  of  meadow  to  tin 
agriculturalists  for  gr-aiii  crops,  will  fully  answer 
every  jjurpose  ;  will  not  only  bring  up  the  food 
to  tiie  level  with  the  population,  but  also  will  se 
cure  an  abundant  provision  for  increasing  popu 
'  lion. 

For  the  quantity  of  grain  thrown  into  consump- 
tion by  the  acquisition  of  these  meadows  far  ex 
ceeding  the  greatest  quantity  ever  imporled,  on 
the  greatest  extremity,  and  more  than  equalling 
ihe  whole  deficiency  of  the  very  worst  ycai, 
must  in  all  common  seasons  secure  a  vast  lunc' 
for  exportation,  by  a  certain  redundance  above 
all  demands. 

The  only  question  of  difficulty  is,  shall  we  be 
able  to  lop  off  one  third  from  our  present  mead- 
ows ? 

I  can  only  speak  for  Cumberland ;  you  tell  me 
the  rest  of  the  county  (  as  I  understand  of 
most  of  England)  abounds  also  with  peaty  moor 
surely  in  that  case  when  the  aptitude  of  fiorin 
for  such  cheap  grounds  is  established  ;  instead 
of  one  third — nine  tenths  of  your  present  mead 
ows  must  vanish  before  their  more  luxuriant  and 
more  cheaply  raised  rival. 

I  shall  be  told  that  much  of  England  is  too 
arid  for  fiorin — have  I  not  repeatedly  challenged 
Bagshot  Hciitb  ?  and  though  I  succeeded  in 
tempting  the  Marquis  of  Hartford  to  encounter 
his  peaty  mountain,  he  would  not  let  me  try 
to  convert  his  barren  Suffolk  sands  into  fiorin 
meadow. 

These  I  confess  are  extreme  cases ;  and  I  do 
not  say  the  crops,  I  answer  for,  v^'ould  pay  the 
expense  ;  but  it  is  convenient  to  know  the  ut- 
most extent  of  our  powers;  as  when  fairly  with- 
in our  limits  we  may  venture  with  confidence. 

You  and  I  have  had  much  conversation  on  the 
suljject  of  the  sandy  turnip  grounds,  of  Norfolk, 
n  which  you  seemed  to  take  a  lively  interest, 
and  to  doubt  much  that  I  would  not  be  alile 
from  such  soils  to  produce  the  crops  oi  dry  hai,- 
they  require  so  much  in  that  country,  to  tenipe; 
their  over  succulent  clover,  and  turnip  feeding. 

No  doubt  had  I  an  option  ;  it  is  not  to  such 
parched  soils,  I  should  recur  for  fiorin  crops  ; 
but  where  it  becomes  necessary  I  should  not 
shrink  from  them. 

The  important  difTerencc  would  be,  that  in- 
stead of  finding  (  as  before  )  my  oivn  manure, 
ashes  or  water,  I  must  call  for  putrescent  manure 
in  small  quantities  indeed)  to  mix  up  into  com- 
post with  the  loose  soil  of  tlie  place  ;  and  then  by 
availing  myself  of  the  natural  history  and  habits 
of  this  vegetable;  1  engage  to  produce  as  good 
crops  of  fiorin  in  J^orfolk  as  in  moister  grounds  ; 
later  indeed,  no"  would  I  answer  as  in  other 
places,  for  a  supply  of  green  food  in  September, 
but^s  I  understood  you,  dry  hay  was  the  great 


engage  to  anv  a- 
mount. 

Why  does  the  turnip  thrive  with  so  much  lux- 
uriance in  that  loose  arid  soil ;  because  the  grea! 
paroxysm  of  vegetation  of  the  turnip,  docs  not 
come  on  until  the  drought  is  nearly  over,  and 
then  continues,  in  vigour  through  the  moist  Au- 
tumn, when  the  length  of  the  nirh',  and  (even 
when  no  rain)  heavy  dews  ;  supply  ample  mois- 
urc. 

t  Exactly  the  case  with  the  fiorin,  whose  parox- 
ysm comes  on  later  ;  and  continues  longer;  and 
!  answer  for  it,  if  we  keep  in  view  the  extreme 
drought  the  crop  may  sustain  in  summer  ;  and  ar- 
ange  its  period  of  laying  down  ;  so  as  to  have 
the  ground  clothed  eaily  ;  that  Norfolk  shall 
produce  as  luxuriant  fiorin,  as  Cumberland  or 
Clonfeckle. 

I  need  not  recur  to  authorities  to  prove  thai 
the  state  of  our  country  in  respect  of  provisions, 
is  veiy  alarming ;  it  is  loo  well  known  ;  you  have 
suggested  two  remedies ;  either  of  which  you 
clearly  prove,  would  be  completely  adequate  to 
prevent,  both  immediate  and  figure  calamity. 

I  suggest  a  third  ;  and  as  I  think,  have  demon- 
strated that  mine  by  itself  would  be  fully  suffi- 
cient. 

Our  three  measures  are  totally  distinct  from 
each  other,  yet  in  many  points  they  bear  strong 
marks  of  similitude. 

The  end  we  both  aim  at  is  the  same,  and 
the  greatest  national  object  that  can  well  be 
conceived  ;  yet  we  never  think  of  calling  upon 
the  state  to  aid  us — we  run  no  risk  of  being  told, 
that  we  shall  not  convert  jiublic  money  to  private 
use  ;  that  we  shall  not  make  parliamentary  lib- 
erality, a  mere  source  of  patronage  ;  we  simply 
ask  others  to  do  what  we  have  done  ourselves 
ith  success—upon  whom  do  wo  call  ?  not  upon 
the  nation  ;  but  upon  the  individ-jals  composing 
wc  call  for  exertions  immrdiacely  beneficial  to 
themselves  and  remotely  to  the  stale. 

Is  there  a  landholder  in  the  united  kingdom, 
who  cannot  co-operate  in  some  of  our  plans  ?  and 
how  many  in  them  all ;  he  who  cannot  extend  hi- 
agricultural  field,  may  at  leasl  improve  his  prac- 
tice ;  and  who  cannot  plant  fiorin  on  some  scale  : 
Able  generals  previous  to  a  battle,  have  often 
in  their  address  to  their  soldiers  ;  told  them  tha' 
each  individual  should  consider  the  victory  as  de- 
pending on  his  own  exertions,  as  resting  upon  his 
own  arm  alone. 

Is  not  our  case  at  present  exactly  similar  ?  let 
each  landholder  do  something,  as  if  under  the 
conviction,  that  the  prosperity,  nay  the  very  ex- 
istence of  his  country  ;  depended  upon  himself; 
the  result  is  obvious,  and  wov.id  be  instantaneous. 
Your  desiderata  and  mine  are  precisely  the 
same — confidence  in  us,  and  proportionate  exer- 
tion on  the  part  of  others  ; — was  there  ever  so 
apt  a  period  ;  one  so  fit  for  enabling  exertions 
to  be  carried  to  the  utmost  extent  as  the  present  - 
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our  trade  abated  and  of  course  much  capital  uu-|roots  into  the  soil,  and  draw  from  it  a  portion  of 
employed— our  manufacturers  idle,  and   turbujtUcir  subsistence, 
lent  for  want  of  food,  we  suggest  immediate  rem- 


edies for  both  inconveniences  :  we  open  sources 
forthe  application  of  capital,  to  the  improvement 
of  our  wilds  and  wastes,— and  in  every  part  of 
the  united  kingdom,  we  find  abundant  employ- 
ment for  every  man  now  thrown  out  of  his  usual 


Let  us  look  to  the  state  of  England  in  another 
point  of  view, — the  whole  population  of  England 
and  wales,  amount  to  9.343,578.  The  numbers 
employed  in  agriculture  by  the  returns  to  the 
house  of  commons,  but  to  1,713,289,  the  excess 
therefore  above  the  agricultural  populations  is 
7,680,289 . — Is  this  a  prudent  distribution  of  the 
national  force  ? — tlie  great  redundance  of  the 
manufacturing  population  ;  above  what  supplies 
our  domestic  consumption  and  that  of  our  colo 
iiies  ;  we  now  find  lies  at  the  mercy  of  treacher 
ous  friends  or  inveterate  enemies  ;  it  is  these  who 
have  thrown  our  manufacturers  idle.  Let  then 
the  agriculturist  throw  open  his  arms  to  receive 
the  unemployed  manufacturers;  let  him  cherish 
them  as  a  gift  of  providence  bestowed  upon  him 
at  the  most  critical  time  ;  just  as  he  is  taught  by 
you  and  me,  to  avail  himself  of  their  strengtl 
to  his  own  great  benefit ;  and  to  the  infinite  ad 
•vantage  of  his  country. 

Let  him  treat  them  with  kindness  in  their  dis 
tress,  and  the  natural  propensity  of  man,  to  pre 
fer  the  open  air,  to  sedentary  labour;  will  induce 
very  many  of  them  to  adhere  to  their  new  trade, 
and  the  increase  of  the  agricultural  population 
will  not  be  momentary  but  purmanent. 

W.  RICHARDSON,  D.  D 
May,  Ireland,  Dec    Mi.  '811. 

TREATISE  OfTAGRICULTURE. 
We  have  now  the  satisfaction  to  continue  those 
valuable  essays  from  the  Albany  Argus — six  of 
which  have  been  republished  in  the  Farmer  the 
last  one  of  them  in  number  25,  page  183.  Oui 
file  of  the  Argus,  some  how,  got  broken,  and  wi 
now  resurne  the  publication  from  that  excellent 
journal  the  PLOUGH  BOY— a  work  which 
contains  so  much  to  admire  and  instruct,  thai 
vere  we  to  copy  all  that  serves  to  amuse  or  to 
edify,  we  should  transcribe  the  whole — four 
numbersmorecom.prise  the  whole  of  these  essays 
Editor  Am.  Farmer. 


To  accomplish  this  leading  intention,  (the  di- 
ision  of  the  soil,)  various  means  have  been  em- 
ployed. Fobsile,  animal  and  vegetable  manures 
as  well  by  their  mechanical  action  as  by  their 
chemical  properties,  promote  it ;  as  do  sand, 
pounded  limestone  and  water,  (as  in  the  culture 
of  rice)  but  it  is  to  the  spade  and  plough  we 
must  look  for  that  degree  of  efficiency,  without 
which,  the  earth  would  have  remained  a  desert, 
or  would  become  one.  Of  these,  where  the  scale 
of  laliour  is  small,  fas  in  garden  culture)  the  for- 
mer is  to  be  preferred  ;  but  in  farming,  the  great 
er  expedition  of  the  laiter  gives  it  a  decided  ad 
vantage.  Our  rerRarks,  therefore,  will  be  con 
fined  to  the  operations  of  this  instrument,  and 
particularly  to  such  of  these  as  has  given  occa 
sion  to  differences  in  opinion  among  practical 
farmers. 


1st.  At  wliat  season  of  the  year,  (spring,  sum- 


mer or  fall,)  is  ploughing  best  performed,  in  re 
lation  to  a  division  and  improvement  of  the  soil, 
and  the  destruction  of  weeds  ? 

The  more  scientific  opinion  is  in  favour  of  fall 
ploughing  ;  because    to   the   action  of  air    audi 


moisture  it  adds  that  of  frost,  whose  sceptic  or 


and  his  disciples,  carry  tlie  doctrine  still  iurtlier, 
and  believe  that  frequent  ploughings  enable  us 
to  dispense  with  even  the  use  of  manures.  This, 
however,  is  extravagant ;  it  is  certain  that  the 
plough  can  do  much,  but  it  is  equally  certain  that 
there  is  much  it  cannot  do. 

Agricultural,  like  other  business,  having  profit 
for  its  object,  is  a  subject  of  calculation  :  its  la- 
bours must  be  regulated  by  its  end,  and  the  mo- 
ment the  expense  of  these  transcends  the  profit, 
it  may  be  improvemen:,  but  it  ceases  to  be  farm- 
ing When  therefore,  we  hear  of  six  ploughings 
preparatory  to  a  wheat  crop,  we  conclude  either 
that  the  plough  will  soon  stop,  or  that  it  belongs; 
to  one  of  the  Dilettanti,  who  thinks  it  below  him 
to  count  the  cost.  In  our  own  practice  we  find 
that  spring  crops,  of  the  cereal  gramia,  succeed 
best  on  one  fall  ploughing,  well  ridged  and  fur- 
rowed, and  one  cross  ploughing  in  the  spring— 
and  that  spring  and  summer  crops,  of  the  iegui 
minous  and  cruciform  families,  form  the  best 
possible  preparation  for  winter  crops,  and  render 
unnecessary  more  than  one  additional  ploughing, 
'. fter  all,  anv  proper  answer  to  this  question, 
must  necessarily  be  qualified  by  considerations  of 
soil,  weather,  season, crop  and  culture;  influen- 


ces which  cannot  but  exist  in  all  cases,  and  over 


Section  VII. 
Tillage,  and  the  firinciftles  on  ivhicfi  it  is  founded 
Tillage  has  three  objects  :  fii'st,  the  raising  of 
■)lants,  whose  seeds,  s'ems  or  roots  may  be  ne 
cessary  or  useful  to  man,  and  the  animal  he  em- 
ploys ;  second,  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  by 
laying  it  open  to  those  atmospheric  infiiience'- 
which  increase  its  fertility  ;  and  third,  the  de- 
struction of  weeds  or  plants  which  rise  spontanc 
ously,  and  arc  either  altogether  unfit,  oi  fit  only 
in  a  small  degree,  for  the  nutrition  of  men  and 
cattle,  and  which  it  left  to  themselves,  would  sli- 
lie  or  starve  the  intended  crop. 

In  fulfilling  cither  or  all  of  these  objects,  it  is 
evident  that  the  surface  of  the  eaith  must  be 
broUtn  and  divided  into  small  parts,  so  that  in 
the  first  instance  it  may  furnish  a  bed  and  cover- 
ing for  the  seeds  sown,  enable  them  to  push  their 


dividing  quality  is  second  only  to  that  of  the 
plough  itself.  In  clay  soils,  this  preparation 
should  never  be  omitted  ;  because  on  those  the 
action  of  frost  is  greater,and  because  one  plough- 
ing of  this  kind  may  save  two  in  the  spring — 
when  time  is  every  thing.(l)  In  this  operatioii 
however,  we  must  not  forget  to  ridge,  as  well  as 
plough  ;  and  care  must  be  taken,  that  our  fur- 
rows have  sufficient  declination  to  carry  off  sur- 
plus water.  With  these  precautions,  your  clay 
ground  will  be  ready  early  in  the  spring  for  ano 
ther  ploughing  ;  and  the  decomposition  of  the 
sod  and  weeds,  (tur.ied  down  in  the  fall,)  will  be 
nearly  if  not  altogether  complete.  (2) 

In  dry  and  v^-arm  soils,  these  advantages  are 
less,  but  still,  the  time  gained  for  spring  work  is 
a  sufficient  inducement  to  a  practice  that  ccono 
mises  not  merely  our  labour,  but  the  productive 
powers  of  the  earth  also,  by  soonest  enabling  us 
to  shade  the  soil  with  a  growing  crop. (3) 

2d.  Wliat  number  of  ploughings  preparatory 
to  a  crop,  is  necessary  or  proper  .' 

The  Romans  were  in  the  practice  of  multiplied 
ploughings.  This  appears  as  well  from  the  pre- 
cepts of  Cato,  as  from  the  opinion  ot  Columella, 
that  "  tillage  which  does  not  leave  the  earth  in 


state  of  dust,  and  render  the  use  of  harrows  un- 
ecessary,  has  not  been  well  performed."    Tuli, 


1.  Tiie  Marsh  bean  grows  best  on  a  fall 
ploughing  ;  ai.d  oats,  well  harrowed,  will,  on  such 
ploughing,  give  a  good  crop  without  other  cul- 
iure. 

Without  water  there  is  no  decomposition, 
and  much  water  checks  and  prevents  it. 

3.   Those  who  have  any  doubts  about  the  im 
portance  of  shade,  have  but  to  look  at  the  effects 
of  a  brush  heap,  or  other  collection  of  small  bo 
dies,  admitting  air,  heat  and  moisture,  during  the 
spring  or  summer  moDths.     Under  such  collcc 
(ions  he  will  find  a  much  more  vigorous  vcgeta 
tion,  thun  in  the  uncovered  parts  of  the  field. — 
The  cause  of  this  eficcl  is,  that  the  brusli  pre 
vents  evaporation. 


phich  we  have  no  control.  Wheat,  for  instance, 
equires  more  preparatory  ploughing  than  rye, 
and  rye  more  than  oats.  Clay  ground  demands 
more  tillage  than  calcarious  earth,  and  calcari- 
ous  earth  more  than  sand.  Wet  or  dry  weather 
makes  frequent  ploughing  (according  to  circum- 
stances,) either  useful,  injurious  or  impractica- 
ble ;  and  the  shade  of  a  horse  hoed  crop  is  per- 
haps, in  itself,  of  more  importance  to  that  which 
succeeds,  than  would  be  the  fallowing  of  a  whole 
summer. 

3d.  What  depth  of  ploughing  is  most  to  be 
ecommended  ? 

This  question,  though  less  complicated  than 
the  last,  requires,  like  it,  an  answer  qualified  by 
circumstances.  Tap  rooted  plants  require  deep- 
er tillage  than  others  ;  fall  ploughings  may  be 
deeper  than  those  of  spring,  and  spring  than 
those  of  summer.  If  the  vegetable  soil  be  deep, 
deep  ploughing  will  not  injure  it;  but  if  it  be 
shallow,  such  ploughings  will  bring  up  part  oi 
the  sub  soil  which  is  always  infertile,  until  it  re- 
ceive new  principles  from  the  atmosphere. — 
They  who  pretend,"  says  Arthur  Young,  tliat 
the  under  layer  of  earth  is  as  proper  for  vegeta- 
tion as  the  upper,  maintain  a  parodox,  refuted 
both  by  reason  and  experience." 

Where,  however,  it  becomes  part  of  your  ob- 
ject to  increase  the  depth  of  the  surface  soil, 
deep  ploughing  is  indispensiblc  ;  and  in  this,  as 
in  many  otiier  cases,  we  must  submit  to  present 
n-onvenience  for  the  advantage  of  future  benefit 
But  even  here  it  is  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  "  in 
proportion  as  you  deepen  your  ploughings,  you 
increase  the  necessity  for  manures.(4) 

From  six  to  eigiu  inches  may  be  taken  as  tilt 
ordinary  depth  of  sufficient  ploughing."(5) 

.^nd  4th.  Of  the  different  modes  of  ploughing) 
level  or  ridge  ploughing,  which  is  to  be  prefer 
red  \ 

Thisquesiion  admits  no  absolute  answer.  W« 
have   already  suggested   the  use  of  the   lattci 


4  Young. 

5  Idem. 
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node,  in  stifT,  heavy  wet  clays,  and  in  oin-  opinioiij 
11  ground,  in  which  clay  prcdoniiintes,  w'.iatcv- 
!•  be  tlie  culture,  should  be  made  to  take  ihii^ 
)rm  ;  because  it  powerfully  tends  to  driiin  the 
ail  and  carry  off  from  the  roots  of  the  tjrowini^ 
lants,that  supeiduaus  water  which  left  to  itself, 
'ould  seriously  effect  boih  the  ([uality  and  tlic 
uantity  of  their  products.(6)  In  sandy,  porous, 
ry  soils,  on  the  other  hand,  level  ploughing  is  to 
e  preferred,  because  ridging  such  soils  would 
ut  increase  that  want  of  coliesion,  whicli  is  their 
aturai  defect. 
A  loamy  soil,  [vhich  is  a  medium  between 
lesc  two  extremes]  ought,  in  a  dry  climate,  to 
e  cultivated  in  the  Hat  way,  that  it  may  the  bet 
ir  retain  moisture  ;  and  in  a  wet  climate,  in 
itlges,  that  it  may  the  sooner  become  dry. 

6  It  has  been  objected  to  ridge  ploughing, 
)at  it  accumulates  the  good  soil  on  the  crowns 
f  ridges,  and  impoverishes  the  sides  and  fur 
3WS.  These  objections  are  obviated  by  narrow 
nd  low  ridges,  which  alternate  every  crop  with 
le  furrows. 


.-■^rllC-  I  . 


■From  the  A'ational  Intelligencer. 
TATISTICAL. —  COTTON,  RICE,  TO- 
BACCO, SUGAR,  WINE. 
The  National  Intelligencer  informs  us  that  in 
few  York  133  bushels  of  Indian  corn  have  been 
athered  this  year  from  one  acre,  and  714  bush- 
s  of  potatoes  from  one  acre.  This  has  led  to  the 
'llowing  statistical  facts. 

Cotton. 
In  1817  the  export  of  cotton  from  the  United 
tales  was  (85,6-19,3281bs.)  more  than  eighty  five 
lillion.  One  acre  yields  at  a  moderate  estimate, 
50  lbs.  of  clean  cotton.  This  whole  export  there 
ire,  is  the  pioducl  of  only  535  square  miles — 
lis  is  less  than  the  lOSlh  part  of  Georgia,  and 
ss  than  the  520th  part  of  the  cotton  regions  of 
le  United  States. 

Rice. 
The  maximum  export  of  rice  was  73,329  tier- 
;s,  in  1790,  or  43,997,400  lbs.  nearly  forty-four 
lillion  pounds.  This  on  an  average  crop,  is  the 
reduce  of  only  sixty-five  square  miles,  which  is 
iss  than  the  440th  part  of  South  Carolina,  and 
ss  than  two  thirds  of  the  district  of  Columbia. 

Tobacco. 
The  maximum  export  of  tobacco  was  12,428 
jgsheads  in  1791.  A  hogshead  is  about  one 
ousund  weight;  and,  on  an  average,  one  acre 
ill  yield  one  hogshead.  The  export,  therefore, 
as  the  product  of  about  176  square  miles — 
hich  is  less  than  the  363d  part  of  Virginia, 
ach  of  the  97  counties  of  that  state,  contains  on 


Wine. 

About  1,600,000  arpens,  or  1,350,400  acres, 
are  in  France  en)ploycd  in  the  culture  of  the 
vine.  The  value  of  the  annual  )noduct  is  about 
100,800,000  dollars  at  about  twenty  cents  a  gal-l 

Ion.  In  1790,  Bordeaux  alone  exported  morejject-iof agiiculture,m-dniifacturc,commerce,and 
than  fifteen  million  gallons  ol  wine.  The  onc|consun.ption  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
million  six  hundred  thousand  arpens  are  less  than  prosperity  of  our  rovintry.  The  forms  and  nice- 
one  eightieth  part  of  France,  and  less  than  one  ties  of  literary  composition  will  yield  their  claim 
twentieth  part  of  Pennsylvania.  n,  attention  to  the  more  solid  substance  of  the 


From   the  .Vationu!  l>: 

ON  THE  GRAPE  VINE, 

WITH  ITS  WINI-.S,   i;il\M)lliS,  S.\LT,  AND 
UUIKI)  1-KlUTS. 
No.   Ill, 
The  object  of  these  papers  is  to  excite  to  ob- 


Thc  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  these  five 
interesting  articles  may  be  thus  estimated  : 


Cotton  at  15  cents. 
Rice  §20  a  tierce 
Tobacco  S60  a  hogshead, 
Wine  20  cents  a  gallon, 
Sugar  consumed  in  France,  at 
ten  cents  a  pound, 


512,847,390 

1,466,530 

6,745,580 

100,800,000 

5,400,000 


8127,259,559 
For  the  product  of  these  articles  the  follow- 
ing quantities  of  land  are  cultivated,  viz  : 

Square  miles. 
For  cotton  555 

rice  65 

tobacco  176 

sugar  6 

wine  2110 

2949 

This  is  a  little  less  than  three  fourths  of  the 
state  of  Connecticut 

The  authority  for  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco,  is 
Seybert's  Statistical  Annals,  and  the  personal  in 
formation  of  gentlemen  of  experience  in  the  cul- 
ture of  those  articles 

For  sugar  I  have  the  authority  of  Humboldt's 
Essai  Politique. 

For  wine  I  depend  on  Chapfal ;  his  "  Treatise, 
theoretical  and  practical,  on  the  culture  of  the 
vine,  and  the  art  of  making  wine,  brandy,  spirits 
of  wine  and  vinegars,  simple  and  compound,"  is 
a  truly  classic  work,  in  which  he  had  the  aid  of 
Rozier,  Parmenticr,  and  Dussieux,  It  contains 
all  that  the  chymist,  or  botanist,  or  vine  cultiva 
tor,  or  enlightened  statesman  can  reasonably  ask. 
or  wish  to  knov/.  It  is  in  two  Svo.  vols,  of  about 
500  pages  each,  with  twenty  one  plates, 

This   admirable  treatise  should  be  translated 
for  the  use  of  our  fellow  citizens  who  occupy  ou 
wine-yielding   regions.     F'or  in  a  few  years,  the 
United  States  will  produce   wine   for  their  do. 
mestic  consumption  and  exportation. 

A  revolution  of  our  planet  on  its  axis  would 
present  to  the  eye  of  an  observer  at  the  distance 
of  a  few  thousand  miles,  a  few  spots  or  specks 
(China  or  Holland)  fully  cultivated.  The  rest 
would  be  as  a  desert.     Pauperism  in  England, 


I  average,  more  than  659  square  miles,  viz  : — [now  so  extensive  and  so  dangerous,  is  fulfilling 


ore  than  three  times  the  quantity  of  land  which 
rnishcd  the  above  export 

Sugar. 
Such  is,  generally,  the  fertility  of  the  equi- 


the  prophecies  of  Goldsmith's  deserted  village. 
"  Political  economy,"  says  Jean  Baptiste  Say  "is 
founded  on  statistical  knowledge,  or  what  is  the 
same  thing,  history  ;"  and  that  "  the  American 
confederacy  will  have  the  glory  of  proving  thai 

ixial   regions  ol   America,  that  all  the  sugar'theloftiest  policy  is  in  accordance  with  modera- 

■nsumcd  in  France,  estimated  at  twenty  million  tion  and  humanity." 


Uogrames,  (about  fifty-four  million  pounds,) 
ay  be  produced  en  an  extent  of  seven  square 
agues,  which  is  not  equal  to  one  thirtieth  part 
the  smallest  department  of  France. 


The  most  active  mind  has  not  yet  conceived  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  vast  resources  of  the  United 
States. 

IVttshington  Citrj. 


pertinent  information  and  suggestions. 

In  the  course  of  the  consideration  of  this  sub- 
ject, several  letters  from  living  friends  to  our 
prosperity  have  been  brought  together.  The 
lemainder  of  this  paper  will  be  appropriated  to 
the  publication  of  one  of  those  letters,  of  very  re- 
cent date,  from  a  native  of  the  United  Slates,  of 
the  best  opportunities,  in  Bordeaux,  the  empori- 
um of  that  part  of  the  kingdom  of  France  which 
gives  to  us  the  largest  quantities  of  the  most  es- 
teemed wines  and  br.indies  which  enter  into  our' 
regular  consumption.  It  here  fallows,  in  its  own 
clear  and  instructive  terms  : 

"  I  have  been  favoured  by  your  letter  of  the 
24th.  Chafilal,  sur  la  Culture  de  Vine,  I' Abbe 
Rozier's  memoire  sur  le  mellieure  maniere 
de  faire  et  gouverner  les  vins,  and  Jullien's  To- 
pographie  de  tout  les  Vignobles,  are  the  authors 
the  most  in  repute  in  France  on  the  Vine  and 
on  Wine.  The  fir'.t  and  last  can  be  had  in  Phi- 
adelphia ;  and  if  Rozier's  memoir  is  not  to  be 
found,  as  it  is  an  old  book,  you  can  doubtless 
find,  at  your  French  book  stores,  his  Dictionary 
of  Agriculture,  5  vols,  in  4lo,  which  under  llie 
head  of  Vine,  will  give  you  all  the  information 
you  desire. 

"  The  district  which  produces  the  best  wine, 
about  Bordeaux,  is  Medoc.  That  country  is  di- 
vided into  upper  and  lower  Medoc,  lying  be- 
tween the  Gironde  and  Garonne  and  the  Bay  of 
Biscay.  It  is  much  such  a  country,  as  to  hill 
and  dale,  or  general  surface,  as  that  between 
Philadelphia  and  Trenton,  of  a  sandy -loam,  and 
gravelly  soil,  with  some  few  exceptions  of  small 
|)atches.  About  seven  leagues  from  North  to 
south,  and  three  from  east  to  west  of  this  district, 
s  occupied  with  vineyards,  which  produce  the 
best  wine,  whose  expositions  are  from  cast  to 
south. 

"  In  this  district,  Lafitte,  Chateau  .Margaux, 
Latour,  Leoville,  La  Rose,  Braune  Mouton  and 
St  Julien,  with  various  other  qualities  of  Claret, 
are  produced  which  bring  from  sixty  dollars  the 
ton,  of  four  hogsheads,  (or  252  gallons,)  to  six 
hundred  dollars,  according  to  the  estimation  they 
are  held  in.  The  vines  in  this  district  are  not 
suffered  to  grow  above  three  feet  from  the 
ground. 

''  Hautbriant  is  produced  on  a  single  estate  of 
that  name,  lying  in  La  Grave,  about  a  league 
south  of  Bordeaux.  The  soil  is  sandy  and  grav- 
elly ;  so  much  so  that  you  would  hardly  suppose 
it  capable  of  vegetation. 

The  disiricts  which  produce  Sauternc,  Bar- 
sac  and  Grave  wines,  lie  from  the  skirts  of  the 
city  south  about  four  leagues,  presenting  much 
the  same  swell  of  surface  as  that  parr  of  New- 
Jersey  through  which  the  mail  runs  between 
Trenton  and  Brunswick.  The  name  of  this  dis- 
trict, (or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  northern 
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part  ol  it,)  Grave,  denotes  its  soil  Gravicr — Gra- 
vel. I  have  seen  hundreds  of  acres  of  vines  in 
Grave,  growing  in  pebbles,  from  the  size  of  a 
bean  and  nulin'eg  to  that  of  an  egg,  without  th< 
least  vestige  of  earth,  crackling  under  foot,  anc' 
lining  one's  shoes.  Of  the  w^iite  uincs  of  Bor- 
deaux, Sauterne,  Barsac,  and  Corbonnleiix  are  of 
the  first  quality;  but  there  are  many  other 
growths  which  vie  with  them,  and  the  ordinary 
qualities  of  these  white  wines  are  various.  ! 
have  purchased  good  pleasant  white  wine  at  six 
dollars  the  cask  of  63  gallons.  The  qualities 
sent  to  this  country  cost  from  twelve  dollars  t!ie 
cask  to  forty  dollars.  Of  the  other  wines  you 
mention  I  have  no  knowledge 

"  It  has  been  stated  that  two  millions  of  acres 
are  taken  up  in  the  cultivation  ol  the  vine,  hi 
France,  producing,  one  year  with  another,  five 
hogsheads  of  sixiy-lhree  gallons  to  the  acre  ; 
which  at  the  moderate  pri^c  of  fifty  francs,  or 
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n  soils  that  can  produce  grain  &c.  becatase  ii 
v/ants  nothing  but  heat  and  thrives  best  in  the 
poorest  ground.  This  will  appear  ridiculous  to 
those  wlio  look  for  qu^^ntity  :  but  as  to  the  quality 
of  the  wine,  it  is  iv.  strict  conformity  with  the 
laws  of  vegetation  and  with  experience. 

I  must  be  understood  to  speak  here  of  coun 
tries  only  vvhose  lemperatures  are  favourable  to 
he  success  of  vinevurds.  We  must  except  those 
in  more  northern  lathudes.  These  general  pre- 
cepts admit  of  no  exceptions :  they  will  be  ac 
knowlcdged  by  all  those  who,  with  good  faith 
and  free  of  prejudice,  have  studied  the  cultiva 
tion  of  the  vine.  If  other  modes  and  precepts 
are  followed,  we  cannot  answer  for  the  age  ol 
the  vine,  or  for  the  quality  of  the  wine." 

These  views  of  the  locality,  soils,  and  expo 
sures  of  the  fine  Bordeaux  wines,  such  as  the 
white,  or  Sauternt,  am!  vin  de  Grave,  and  the  red 
or  clarets,  such  as  La  Filte,  Chateau  Margaux. 


ten  dollars,  the  hogshead,   gives   one  hundredjkc.  will  be  left,  tor  the  present,  on  the^  pubUc 
million  of  dollars. 


This  produce  is  immense  :  and  what  renders 
it  still  more  valuable  is,  that  it  does  not  lessen 


mind,  with  a  firm  confidence  in  their  due  im- 
pression, accompanied  by  the  remarks  that  the 
difference  between  our  temperatures,  in  our  pre- 

south- 


Ihe  quantity  of  other  necessary  productions,  suchisent  wooded  condition,  and  that   of  the 
-.3  wheat,    Sec;    for  where  the    vine    generallyjwest  of  France,  may  be  safely  taken  at  eleven  or 
grows  in  France,  nothing  else  will  grow  ;  such  twelve  degrees;  and  that  the  progress  of  clear- 
IS  the  poverty  of  the  soil  generally  employed  foring  lands  and  draining  swamps,  will  reduce  thai 
^.jj,cs  IdiiTerence,   in  a  few  years  below  ten   degrees. 

"  They  have  the  wild  vine  in  France.  I  havejrhus,  St.  Mary's  in  Georgia,  will  ultimately 
seen  large  quantities  of  it  near  Bayonne,  andlprove  about  as  warm  for  vegetation,  as  Oporto 
iwtnd  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  up  to  Pau.  The'in  Portugal,  and  the  productions  of  Europe,  m 
inhabitants  make  beautiful  hedges  of  it,  and  l]any  given  latitude,  may  be  found  in,  or,  as  we 
have  been  assured  by  a  distinguished  naturalist,idrain  and  clear,  introduced  intotne  United  atates 
?.Ir.  Pennieres,  who  is  now  in  the  Alabarna  terri  ■     '    '      '      '        "~   '         -"■--"  '- 


lory,  that  some  of  the  excellent  grapes  of  France 
have   been   produced  from  the  Wild  vine,  after 


in  latitudes  9  or  10  degrees  farther  south.  The 
pride  of  all  Europe  is  certainly  the  wines  of  the 
following  places  : 


some  years  of  careful  cukivation.     He  is  now  en-  Champagne,  in  lat.  49°  N.  in  Europe  equal  to 

*  .         .  .        .  ..!•  '.i.,! QQO   ♦,-.    Ar\0    ^T-^    J]      S 


gaged  in  inoculating  our  wild  vines  with  those 
of  France,  from  which  he  expects  the  most  fa- 
vourable results. 

"  I  shall  conclude  these  hasty  observations  by 
an  extract  from  Uuzier  : 

« The  vine  is  a  plant  whose  transpiration  and 
suction  is  abundant  and  vehement,  which  suffi- 
ciently indicates  the  soil  and  exposition  natural 
to  it.  For  this  reason,  grounds  composed  of  sand 
gravel  stones  and  rotten  rocks,  are  excellent  for 
its  cultivation 

'  A  sandy  soil  produces  a  fine  pure  wine.  The 
gravelly  and  stony  a  delicate  wine  Rotten  and 
broken  rocks  a  fumy  generous  wine,  of  a  superi- 
or quality. 

'  A  rich,  strong,  compact,  cold  or  humid  soil 
which  is  pressed  down  by  the  rains,  and  whirh 
the  sun  hardens  or  bakes,  is  essentially  prejudi- 
cial to  the  quality  of  l!ic  wine. 

'  The  most  advantageous  exposition  for  the 
vine,  is  that  of  a  gentle  slope,  or  side  of  a  hill, 
facing  east  and  south,  on  which  the  rays  of  iht 
sun  continue  the  longest  time. 

'  Hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ocean  and 
rivers,  ought  to  be  preferred  to  all  others.      Th 
lower  parts  of  these  hills  are  not  so  favourable  to 
vhe  vine  as  the  upper,  and  neither  are  equal  to 
the  middle  region,  the  soil  being  the  same 

"  All  trees  are  unfriendly  to  the  vine,  as  much 
from  their  roots  as  their  shade.     All  svho  cilti 
vate  the  vine,  should  remember  this  precept  o 
Virgil;   '  Apertos  Bacchus  amat  coUes' — The 
vine  flourishes  in  the  open  unshaded  hills.' 
'  In  a  word,  the  vine  ought  never  to  be  planted 
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39°  to  40°  in  U.  S. 
38  to  39 


44 


39  to  40 
35  to  35 

35  to  35 


35J  to  49    271  to  39  or  40 


Burgundy, 
0:d  Hock  wine 
Bordeaux,  Claret,? 

and  Sauterne      5 
Best  brandy  of  the 

wine  grape:  Bor- 

deaux  and  Cog- 

niac. 
The  wine  district  of 

Europe    for   the 

finest  vvin<s  from 

.\!alaga  &  Xeres 

to    Epernay.     in 

Champagne, 

J  friend  to  the  JVational  Industry 

Philadeljihia,  J^od.  S,  1819. 

CONSTITUTION, 

Or  artkh'S  of  afunciat^cn  of  the 

NEW  YORK  COUNTY  SOCIETY 

For  the  pronation  of  Agriculture  and  Do 
mestit-  Manufactures. 

Mt.  1.  The  objects  of  this  society,  are  the 
promotion  of  agri^-ultural  ccono>ny,  and  the  en- 
couragement of  domestic  manufactures. 

Art.  2  Every  person  on  becoming  a  member, 
shall  subscribe  these  articles,  and  pay  to  the 
reasurer  of  this  society,  the  sum  of  not  less  than 
one  dollar,  on  the  first  Monday  in  June,  in  each 
yar,  lor  the  use  ot  the  society,  as  long  as  he  con 
tinues  a  member.  Any  member  snail  have  li 
berty  to  withdraw,  on  giving  written  notice  to 
the  recording  secretary,  and  paying  all  arrears,  sonous. 


Art.  3.  The  officers  of  this  society,  shall  con- 
sist of  a  president,  two  vice-presidents,  a  treas- 
urer, a  recording  and  corresponding  Secretary. 

Art.  4.  The  general  administration  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  society,  shall  be  conducted  by  a  board 
of  managers,  consisting  ot  the  officers  of  the  so- 
ciety, and  twenty-five  members,  to  be  chosen  by 
the  society;  seven  of  whom  shall  form  a  quo- 
rum ;  the  president  ex  officio,  to  be  chairman  of 
the  board  of  managers,  or,  in  his  absence,  the 
next  officer  of  the  society.  The  board  of  Mana- 
gers shall  have  power  to  frame  by-laws  for  the 
regulation  of  the  society  ;  admit  ordinary  and  ho- 
norary members ;  regulate  the  time  and  place  of 
the  annual  exhibition,  of  which  sufficient  notice 
shall  be  published  ;  designate  the  objects,  and  fix 
the  value  of  each  premium;  and  perform  all  other 
acts,  which  they  may  think  proper  and  necessa- 
y  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  society.  Actu- 
al  members  of  the  society,  to  be  admitted  to  the 
meetings  of  the  board  of  Managers,  with  the 
right  of  discussion. 

Art.  5.  Any  by-laws  framed  by  the  board  of 
managers,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  society,  at 
their  next  meeting;  and  shall  only  continue  in 
force  until  that  period,  unless  adopted  by  the 
society. 

Art.  6.  The  officers  of  this  society,  and  the 
board  of  managers,  shall  be  chosen  forthwith  by 
ballot ;  and  hereatter  in  like  manner,  on  the  first 
Monday  in  May.  No  officer,  or  member,  of  this 
society,  to  receive  any  salary  or  reward,  for  dis- 
charging his  official  duty. 

Art.  7.  In  case  any  of  the  officers,  of  this  so- 
ciety shall  die,  or  resign,  the  vacancy  to  be  filled 
by  the  board  of  managers,  until  the  annual  elec- 
tion in  May.  The  society  shall  have  power  to 
make  alterations  in  or  additions  to  this  consti- 
tution;  which,  when  adopted  shall  form  part 
thereof. 

Aew  York,  May  9th,  1819. 

HEMLOCK. 

In  page  200,  Number  25,  we  publishedja  note 
from  Mr.  Field,  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  desiring 
that  inquiry  might  be  made  through  the  medium 
of  this  paper,  as  to  the  deleterious  qualities  of  the 
Hemlock  on  the  constitution  of  the  horse,  and 
stating  his  apprehensions,  that  a  favourite  animal 
had  been  poisoned  by  eating  it  in  his  hay. 

We  promised  then  to  investigate  the  subject; 
and  in  fact  we  feel  it  our  bounden  duty  to  answer 
to  inquiries  of  this  sort  ;  not  merely  because  il 
is  in  the  way  of  the  Farmer  to  make  such  re- 
searches, and  to  promulgate  the  result,  but  be- 
cause the  very  generous  and  distinguished  en- 
couragement, which  has  been  given  to  this 
journal,  induces  us  to  apprehend  that  highei 
hopes  and  more  flattering  opinions,  are  enter- 
tained of  the  capacity  and  knowledge  of  the 
Editor,  than  it  will  be  possible  for  him  tc 
realize  and  justify  with  all  the  industry  he  car 
use,  in  moments  of  leisure  from  paramount  pub' 
lie  duties. 

Running  our  eye  hastily  over  the  works  in  our 
agricultural  collection,  which  were  most  likelj 
to  throw  all  necessary  light  on  the  various  spe 
cies  of  Hemlock,  and  their  medicinal  qualities: 
we  find  in  an  English  work,  "  Thornton's  Family 
Herbal,"  an  engraving  of  four  different  kinds 
all  of  which  are  represented  to  be  deadly  poi' 
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I  lie   lincieavecl  Waicr  Hemlock,    Plieila'. 
Irium   Jgualicum — tlie   Hemlock   Water-droji 
iron,  Oenat/te  Crocata — Water  Hemlock,  CicuCu 
'^irosa,  and    the    Common    Hemlock,    Conium 
Macu/atum.     In  thai  spietidici  American  work. 
lOW  publishing-ill  Boston,  wc  find  elei^ani  coloui 
d  engravings  of  tiie  Conium  Maoiilatum,  anc'  oi 
rhat  the  author,  prolessor  Biu;elow,  calls  the  Ci 
Uta  Maculata,  or  American  Hemlock       Fhis  w 
ave  little  doubt  is  the  plani  most  prevalent,  an 
lie  one   which   killed  or  poisoned  Mr.  Field's 
orsc. 

If  by  thus  exhibiting  to  our  readers,  the  phy 
lognomy  and  chsracter  of  this  dangerous  in 
•uder,  we  should  be  the  m.;ans  of  savini;  asini;! 
no  of  those  noble  animals  from  a  similar  tate. 
■e  shall  have  ample  satisfaction,  for  its  having 
ccupied  so  mncn  of  the  American  Farmer. 

As  to  the  eradication  of  this  and  other  noxious 
■eeds  that  sprina;  up,  especially  in  new  mad 
leadows  on  low  lands,  the  most  eff  cuial  rem. 
y  is  no  doubt  to  be  found  in  the  fi'augh,  that  is. 
y  cultivation  ;  and  we  liave  been  satisfactoriU 
isured,  that  brine  will  destroy  elder,  and  other 
ests,  which  have  been  found,  by  all  other  means 
leradicable. 


CICUTA.  MACULATA. 

It  is  a  rule  sanctioned  by  the  observations 
f  medical  botanists,  that  umbelliferous  plants 
rhich  grow  in  or  about  the  water,  are  of  ;i 
oisonous  nature.  This  rule  will  generally 
e  found  correct,  although  it  has  exceptions. 
^s  far  as  aquatic  plants  of  this  natural  order 
ave  been  examined,  their  properties,  in  a 
reat  majority  of  instances,  have  been  found, 
nore  or  less  of  a  deleterious  kind.  The 
3icuta  virosa  of  Europe  is  a  highly  poison- 
us  plant,  possessing  such  formidable  activi 
y  that  its  internal  use  is  hardly  attempted  in 
nedicine.  An  American  species,  the  Cicu- 
a  maculata,  the  subject  of  this  article,  is  very 
losely  allied  in  its  botanical  habit  to  the  Eu 
opean  plant,  and  was  equally  deserving  of 
uspicion  from  its  appearance,  although  the 
lublic  were  not  generally  aware  of  its  true 
haracter.  Within  a  few  years  past,  several 
nstances  have  been  brought  to  light  of  fatal 


Lffects  ensuing  irom  tnis   plant  being  incau 
tiuusly  eaten  by  children.     It  is  therefore  ne- 
cessary that  the  species  should   be   suitably 
Icsignated,  that  a  source  of  so  much  danger 
nay  be  known  and  avoided. 

The  Ci.uta  maculata,  to  which  I  have  ap- 
plied the  name  of  American  Hemlock,  not 
laving  heard  any  common  appellation  except 
that  ;f  S  lakcweed,  inhabits  wet  tneadows 
and  banks,  from  the  northern  to  the  southern 
limits  of  the  United  States,  flowering  in  Jul) 
md  August.  It  is  so  ftequently  cut  with 
lay,  among  which  it  often  grows  in  larg. 
quantities,  that  we  might  expect  to  see  itsde 
ictcrious  properties  operating  on  dom..stic 
attle,  .vere  it  not  that  their  bodies  are  pro- 
i)ably  less  susceptilile  of  its  poison  than  ours, 
i'hf  European  Cicuta,  above  mentioned,  is 
lighly  noxious  to  man,  and  to  some  domes- 
;ic  animals,  yet  goats  and  sheep  eat  it  with 
na|)uiiity. 

The  genus  Cicuta  differs  from  other  gene- 
ra of  umbellate  plants   in  having  no  general 
involucre,   a  short,   partial  involucre,  and  a 
ruit  which  is   nearly  orbicular,  compressed 
ind  furrowed.* 

The  species  maculata  has  a  fascicled  root 
ind  oblong  leaves  with  mucronate  serratures. 

The  class  and  orders  are  as  in  the  last  ar- 
ticle. 

This  plant  is  so  remarkable  for  the  form 
)f  its  root,  that  had  not  the  name  of  macula- 
ta been  confirmed  to  me  by  the  best  authori 
ties,  I  should  have  thought  that  of  fascicula- 
ta  to  be  greatly  preferable.  This  root  is  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  large,  oblong,  fleshy 
tubers,  diverging  from  the  base  of  the  stem, 
.ind  frequently  being  found  of  the  size  and 
length  of  the  finger.  The  root  is  perennial, 
and  has  a  strong,  penetrating  smell  and  taste. 
In  various  parts  of  the  bark  it  contains  dis 
tinct  cells  or  cavities,  which  are  filled  with  a 
yellowish  resinous  juice.  The  plant  is  from 
three  to  six  feet  high.  Its  stem  is  smooth, 
branched  at  top,  hollow,  jointed,  striated,  and 
commonly  of  a  purple  colour,  except  when 
the  plant  grows  in  the  shade,  in  which  case 
it  is  green.  The  leaves  are  compound,  the 
largest  being  about  three  times  pinnate,  the 
uppermost  only  ternatc.  Most  of  the  petio 
es  are  furnished  with  long  obtuse  stipules, 
which  clasp  the  stem  with  their  base.  Lea- 
fets  oblong  acuminate,  serrate,  the  serratures 
very  acute  or  mucronated.  The  veins  end 
n  the  notches,  and  not  at  the  points  of  the 
serratures.  The  flowers  grow  in  umbels  of 
a  middling  size,  without  a  general  involucre 
The  partial  umbels  are  furnished  with  invo- 
lucres of  very  short,  narrow  acute  leaflets. 
The  distinctness  or  separation  of  these  um- 


*  This  description  of  the  fruit  agrees  with 
the  present  species  and  also  with  Cicuta  bul- 
bifera,  a  smaller  species  not  uncommon 
about  Boston. — The  Cicuta  virosa  of  Eu- 
rope I  have  never  seen. 


bels  characterizes  this  plant  at  a  distance 
among  other  plants  of  its  kind,  whose  um- 
bles  are  more  crowded.  Calyx  of  five  very 
minute  segments.  Petals  five,  white,  obo- 
vate  with  Inflected  points.  Fruit  nearly  or- 
bicular, compressed,  ten  furrowed,  crowned 
at  top,  and  separating  into  two  semicircular 
seeds. 

The  fleshy  root  of  the  Cicuta  maculata, 
when  pressed  emits  from  its  divided  extre- 
niiies  a  viscid  yellowish  juice  of  a  strong 
jienetrating  taste,  1  his  juice  dissolves  in  al- 
cohol, from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  wa- 
ter. When  distilled,  a  thick  volatile  oil  col- 
lects in  the  receiver  in  the  form  ot  a  film  up- 
im  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  remainder 
of  the  juice  yields  a  resin  of  a  dark  orange 
colour,  fusible  and  inflammable.  The  de- 
coction of  the  root  affords  a  pearl  coloured 
fluid,  not  very  sensible  to  the  tests  of  mucus, 
isecula,  tannin  or  extractive. 

In  August  1814,  an  account  was  sent  to 
Boston  by  Dr.  Stockbridge  of  Bath  (Maine) 
of  the  effect  produced  on  three  boys  by  eat- 
ing a  poisonous  root,  which  they  had  dug  up, 
supposing  it  to  belong  to  the  plant  called 
'  Life  of  man."  One  of  them  was  seized 
with  violent  convulsions,  frothed  at  the  mouth 
and  died  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  other 
two  were  aflected  with  vomiting,  stupor,  dila- 
tation of  the  pupil,  great  paleness  and  uni- 
versal distress  :  which  symptoms  disappear- 
ed in  one  in  twenty-four,  and  in  the  other  in 
thirty  six  hours.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
first  boy  had  swallowed  about  a  drachm  of 
the  root,  and  the  others  about  halt  that  quan- 
tity. A  specimen  of  the  plant  was  sent  to 
me  at  the  same  time  with  tlie  account,  and 
proved  to  be  the  Cicuta  maculata.  Dr. 
Stockbridge's  letter,  which  was  published  in 
the  New  England  Journal,  contains  two 
other  cases  of  the  effect  of  this  root,  in  one 
of  which  it  proved  fatal. 

Shortly  after  the  publication  cf  the  above 
facts,  an  article  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Medical  Repository,  containing  an  account 
by  Dr.  Ely  of  Dutchess  county,  of  the  effects 
of  an  unknown  poisonous  root,  supposed  to 
be  the  white  hellebore.  Three  small  boys, 
who  had  gone  into  a  meadow  in  search  of 
sweet  flag  root,  had  dug  up  and  eaten  ano- 
ther root  by  mistake.  Two  of  them  died  in 
convulsions  in  about  an  hour  after  they  had 
swallowed  it.  They  discharged  much  blood 
and  froth  from  the  mouth  and  nose  ;  their 
eyes  were  fixed,  with  the  pupils  dilated,  and  a 
rapid  motion  of  the  eye  lids.  The  third  boy 
vomited,  and  recovered.  When  taken  to  the 
place  the  next  day,  he  pointed  out  the  spot 
where  they  had  dug  the  root,  and  where  a 
considerable  quantity  of  it  remained.  Some 
of  the  root  was  planted  by  Dr.  Mitchell  in 
the  New  York  Hospital  garden,  where  it 
vegetated  and  produced  flowers  and  fruit. 
It  turned  out  to  be  the  Cicuta  maculata  of 
Linnjeus.     In  the  same  article,  is  a  letter 
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irum  Dr.  Muhienbtrg,  bUting  that  he  had 
received  sjieci  mens  troir.  Savannah  and  irovu 
West  Pennsylvania,  where  it  had  destroyed 
several  persoi.s,  who  ate  it  by  mistake  for  an- 
gelica. All  the  specimens  were  similar,  so 
that  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  identity 
of  the  plant.  In  the  same  letter.  Dr.  Muh- 
lenberg remarks,  that  he  hud  reason  to  believe 
that  the  poisonous  quality  of  the  root  is  alter- 
ed by  cultivation  in  a  dry  soil. 

The  foregoing  facts  are  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish the  poisonous  character  of  the  plant  un- 
der consideration.  They  may  also  serve  to 
show  the  importance  of  accurate  descriptions 
and  faithful  engravings  of  noxious  vegetables, 
which  may  enable  even  unlearned  observers 
to  distinguish  them  at  sight.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  cases,  like  those  above  des' 
cribed,  have  occurred  in  repeated  instances 
which  have  never  met  the  public  eye.  Per- 
haps -^Iso  from  an  ignorance  of  the  real  cause 
of  the  symptoms,  the  proper  remedies  have 
been  neglected.  The  plant  is  extremely 
common  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  I  believe  its  true  character  is  not  gener- 
ally suspected.  A  very  respectable  physi- 
cian informed  me,  tliat  it  was  used  in  his  vi- 
cinity as  a  gargle  for  sore  throats,  by  people 
unsuspicious  of  its  qualities. 

Since  the  discovery  of  its  narcotic  proper- 
ties, the  Cicuta  has  been  used  in  small  doses, 
as  a  substitute  for  the  conium,  by  one  or  two 
practitioners  in  this  place.  Its  ell'ects  were 
very  analogous  to  those  of  the  true  hemlock, 
as  far  as  they  were  observed,  but  more  pow 
erful.  A  primary  symptom,  which  attended 
a  large  dcse,  was  nausea  and  vomiting. 

The  treatment  of  persons  poisoned  liy  this 
plant,  as  in  the  case  of  other  narcotics,  should 
primarily  consist  in  a  thorough  evacuation  of 
the  stomach.  As  there  commonly  exists  a 
spontaneous  tendency  to  vomit,  occasioned  by 
the  poison  itself,  this  should  be  assisted  by 
mechanical  means,  by  irritating  the  throat 
with  the  finger,  or  with  a  feather.  Of  .erne 
tics,  the  sulphate  of  zinc  is  to  be  preferred,  on 
account  of  its  speedy  operation.  Castor  oil 
or  infusion  of  senna,  should  be  given  as  soon 
as  vomiting  has  taken  place.  'I'he  vegetable 
acids,  such  as  lemon  juice  or  vinegar,  have  a 
neutralizing  influence  on  the  narcotic,  and  are 
therefore  useful.  Strong  coffee  and  tea  are 
the  best  antidotes  for  the  stupor,  and  should 
be  promptly  administered.  In  violent  cases. 
bloodletting  should  be  resorted  to.  As  most 
narcotic  poisons  act  by  destroying  the  func- 
tions of  the  brain,  respiration  being  suspend- 
ed, because  it  is  under  the  influence  of  that 
organ  ;  Mr.  Brcdie  is  of  opinion,  that  in 
some  cases,  life  might  be  preserved  by  keep 
?ng  up  artificial  respiration,  after  death  has 
apparently  taken  place. 

BOTANICAL  REFERENCES 
Cicuta  maculata.  Linnaeus  Sp.  pi. — Pursh, 
i.  195. — iEgopodium   follis  lanceolatis,  acu 
minatis,  serratis,  Gronovius,  Virg.  32.     An 
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gclica  Caribsearum  ciatior,  olusatri  tolio ; 
flore  albo;  seminibus  luteis,  striatis,  cumini 
odore  ctsapore  ?     Plukenet,  Aim.  31,  Phyt. 

76,  f.  1, 

MEDICAL  REFERENCES. 

Schapf,  36.— Bart.  Coll.    18,  16,— Stock- 
bridge,  Ntw  England  Journal,  iii.  334,  Mit 
chell,El)'  and  Muhlenberg,  Med.  Repository 
xvii,  ,303. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN,  FOR  DECEM 
BER. 

(J'7-om   the  American  Practical  Gardener,  jiuO 
lis/ied  by  Eietding  Lucas,  Jr.) 
(Continued  from  No.  34,  page  270.) 
,  General  Remarks. 

Should  the  weather  prove  mild,  and  the 
ground  continue  open,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  month,  you  may  complete  any  work  re- 
commended to  be  done  in  November,  which 
has,  unavoidably  been  omitted. 

If  the  weather  continue  open,  and  your 
last  month's  work  forwarded,  carry  dung  in- 
to the  various  parts  of  the  kitchen  garden, 
spread  it,  and  trench  the  ground,  laying  it  in 
high  ridges,  to  be  improved  by  the  frost,  &c. 
Should  the  ground  be  so  frozen  as  to  pre- 
vent its  being  trenched,  carry  in  manure,  and 
la)'  it  in  a  suitable  place,  to  have  it  at  hand, 
an  as  the  ground  can  be  worked.  Clean 
ail  the  seeds,  which  remain  in  their  pods,  or 
capsules,  put  them  up  carefully  and  label 
them.  Prepare  all  tools  which  may  be  Want- 
ed in  spring,  and  take  all  possible  care  to 
prevent  every  unnecessary  delay  at  that  sea- 
son. 

Sonthern  States. 
In  such  of  the  southern  states,  as  have  but 
very  slight  frosts  during  the  winter,  you  may 
sow  on  warm  borders,  for  early  crops,  small 
quantities  of  carrots,  parsnips,  onions,  beets, 
radish,  spinach,  parsley,  &c. ;  earth  up  late 
celery  and  cardoons,  tie  up  endive  for  blanch- 
ing and  plant  out  in  rows,  up  to  their  heads, 
sucli  cabbages  as  are  intended  for  seed.  Take 
care  to  set  each  kind  apart  by  itself,  and  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  any  other  ;  for  if 
contiguous,  the  farina  of  the  one  would  im 
pregnate  the  stigmas  of  the  other,  and  nei- 
ther kind  would  retain  its  original  purity 

Plant  early  Mazagan,  Lisbon,  long-pod, 
and  Windsor  beans,  and  sow  early  hot-spur, 
and  other  early  peas;  earth  up  the  crops  of  peas 
and  beans,  which  were  put  in  the  ground  the 
preceding  months  ;  as  they  advance  in  growth 
cover  them  at  night  and  in  severe  weather, 
with  long  dry  straw,  which  can  be  conven- 
ientlv  removed,  when  a  favourable  change 
takes  place,  and  laid  on  again,  when  found 
necessary. 

Plant  out  garlic  rocambole,  and  shallots, 
likewise  large  onions  for  seed;  sow,  as  di- 
rected in  March,  the  seeds  of  rhubarb,  skir- 
rets,  alisanders,  dill,  and  such  other  kinds  of 
seed,  as  do  not  vegetate  so  freely,  when  kept 
till  spring. 


FRUIT  GARDEN.  1 

General  Remarks. 

Keep  all  the  apartments,  where  your  win- 
ter fruit  is  stored,  free  from  frost.  Examine 
and  pick  your  fruit  once  in  ten  or  twelve 
days,  and  remove  all  decayed  or  tainted  fruit. 

Take  all  moss  from  off  your  trees,  and  re- 
move it  from  the  garden. 

Fasten  all  the  loose  branches  to  the  walls 
or  espaliers. 

Repair    all    decayed    espaliers ;     prepare 
stakes  and  other  materials  for  this  work,  that 
t  may  be  performed,  as  soon  as  the  frost  will 
admit,  and  attend  to  every  other  kind  of  bu- 
siness, which  will  forward  you  m  the  spring. 

Carry  well  rotted  duug,  rich  earth  or  com- 
post, and  spread  it  on  the  borders  for  you  es- 
palier and  wall  trees. 

Pruning  yljifiles  and  Pears. 

Apples  and  pears  being  hardy  may  now  be 
pruned. 

Gooseberries  and  currants,  being  also  har- 
dy plants,  may  be  pruned  in  any  of  the  win- 
ter months;  but  if  it  is  requisite  to  plant 
cuttings,  this  pruning  ought  to  be  done,  when 
the  ground  is  free  from  frost,  so  as  to  admit 
of  the  shoots  being  planted  therein. 

Pre/iare  for  Forcing  Fruit  Trees. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  this,  or  the  be- 
i^inning  of  next  month,  put  the  lights  on  your 
fire  heat  forcing  frames,  such  as  described  in 
January  fruit  garden,  page  144,  having  pre- 
viously pruned  and  nailed  up  the  trees  indue 
ord  er. 

The  trees  should  not  too  suddenly  experi- 
ence the  transition  ftom  extreme  cold,  to  ve. 
Kctating  heat,  but  let  it  be  gradually  done. 
Sonthern  States. 

In  such  of  the  southern  states,  as  have  not 
severe  frost  in  winter,  you  may  now  prune 
apples,  pears.  Sec.  and  every  other  kind  of 
fruit  tree,  except  the  fig  and  orange  species. 
All  the  above,  except  the  orange,  may  now  be 
planted  in  those  places  with  safety. 


(Xlj'The  editors  of  the  National  Intelligencer  took 
the  liberty,  a  few  weeks  ago,  of  addressing  a  letter 
to  the  executive  ofBcers  of  the  several  states  in  the 
union,  requesting  from  them  information,  for  public 
purpoif  s  whether  any,  and  if  any,  what  amendments 
had  been  made  to  the  constitutions  of  their  respec- 
tive states.  They  have  received  from  the  following 
states  prompt  and  satisfactory  answers,  viz  from 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  A'ew  I'ocA-,  A^e^u  Jersey,  JVarlh- 
Carolina,  Ohio,  Kentucky^  .Adw  Jlampshire,  Tennessrc, 
and  Massncliiisetis.  Fearing  that  their  letters  have 
miscarried,  they  respectfully  request  that  similar 
communications  may  be  made  to  them,  as  early  ab 
convenient,  by  the  executives  of  the  other  states. 

We  learn  that  the  disease  called  the  Burnt  tongui- 
which  was  mentioned  a  few  days  ago,  has  m.ide  il^ 
ppearance  among  the  cattle  in  sonie  parts  of  Balti- 
more county.  The  following  recipe  which  waspub- 
li.shed  in  the  Gazette  at  that  time,  and  which  a  re- 
pectabie  gentleman  informs,  is  an  infallible  remedy 
we  have  been  requested  to  reprint : 

Dissolve  two  ounces  of  Copperas  and  two  ounces 
of  yVlum  in  a  pint  of  strong  Viner;ai- ;  swab  the  mouth 
and  tongue  with  the  solution,  until  the  disease  is  i-e 
moved  ;  then  dissolve  Honey  and  Alum  in  Vinegai 
und  use  it  in  the  same  way  to  heal  the  tongue 

Fed.  Ca-. 
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'I'lure  wertfxported  friMii  Ni  w  (Jikaiistiom  tlie 
irst  U>  tl'.e  30th  September,  I3JJ  bales  of  ciittcn: 
49  bali.^  wtiit  (liifCt  to  Eurcpi-  and  SOS  c/nstwisf 
7her«  were  shippxl  in  the  same  time  "63  lihtls.  of 
"obacco,  all  of  whicli,  exLtpt  -SI,  were  shipped  ti 
jreigii  ports. 

NEW  YORK,  Nov.  18. 
Oceim  Sleinii-S/iip  Coriijiana. — A  company  uiltler  this 
itle  r.  as  inciirpoi  ated  by  tiit- Lei;i-,larure  of  this  state 
ntii  a  cipitai  of  oUU.OOO  i  ohars,  to  be  employed  ii 
ae  coi.blrucilciii  aid  out-lit  of  vesistls  to  navigate  the 
ceaii  by  sttani  and  the  following  gentlemen  are 
amid  as  directors  in  the  chaiter,  viz. 
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lad-ivallmla-  JJ.  CoUkn  Jufin  li'heileii 

Tenri;  Echforil  Juhu  Graham 

'ren.t-'L-t!  F.-ih  Elialta  Tibbills 

Jni'Kt  Jhinham  Stephen  IVhituey 

lobert  ti'j^arilas  Janws  II.  Jifurriiij. 

7jrtr7('^  JIuJ- 

The  directors  have  elected  the  Hon.  C.  D.  Colden 
3  be  President  and  .lames  B.  Mnrray  Sicret:iry  to 
le  ciimp.inv.  And  we  undersvnid  they  intend  car 
ying  into  efF  ct,  without  delay  tin  object  of  Iheii 
icorjHiratiin.'by  building  a  steam  boat  to  ply  between 
Sis  port  and  Liverpool. 

Occasioual  ^xti'acts. 


f  the  19th  Instant,  in  answer  lo  one  nf  his  querieSisoiiK  limes  coiuinu'--.  a^ei  i  he  infl.. 


iIr.  Skinnkr, 

J}tw  i'.i. — You  will  oblige  a  friend  by  publisl'.ing 
he  fcUmving: 

In  ynur  papi  r,  pafje  273,  the  following  remark  is 
nade  by  '  A  Subscnber"  "As  the  mania  for  the 
'jltuie  of  RiUa  Baga  prevails  so  generally,  will  it 
ot  be  a  proiilless  crop  to  the  farn  er,  unless  it  be 
jund  convenient  to  expend  it  on  the  farm  ?  And  if -so, 
rhat  woulii  be  the  must  lucrative  use  that  could  be 
nade  ot  It  by  hir.i  who  abandons  the  culture  of  grain 
or  Ruta  Baga" 

The  most  important  error,  into  which  the  farmers 
;f  M.irylard  fiavt  fallen,  has  bien  to  make  almost 
■ne  .  nlire  crop.  This  is  too  fatally  witnessed  in  the 
obacco  distiict.  It  never  was  the  design,  that  the 
•  Uuta  Ba^-a"  should  \x  an  entire  crop.  Those  who 
aise  it,  contemplate  the  feeding  of  it  away  to  stock, 
ind  for  culinary  purposes,  for  v.'hich  it  is  preferable 
o  any  other  vegetable.  Let  "  A  Subscriber"  try  a 
)Onnd  of  this  seed  properly  tUi.ined,  and  he  will 
hink  so;  but  Itt  him  be  cautious  of  wliom  he  buys 
lis  seed,  for  there  is  many  a  seedsman,  v/ho  cr.n 
lalk  of  Ruta  Baga,  "  in  this  couiiiry  or  Europe,"  who 
nows  nothing  of  it.and  ■woukl  be  as  likely  to  sell  white 
mnip  as  Ruta  Uaga  seed. 

"  A  Subscriber"  also  says  "  and  why  has  Mr.  Cob- 
lett,  with  all  his  explicitness  on  other  jjoints,  mtin- 
ormcd  us  what  quantity  of  Ruta  Baga,  and  the  lei.gth 
if  time  required,  without  the  assistatice  of  grain,  t( 
ender  a  bullock  if  any  given  weight  fit  for  the  but- 
her."  To  feed  an  animal  on  one  kind  of  food  with- 
ut  a  change,  is  contrary  to  the  very  principles  of 
atun  Ai'.!ii.u;;!i  I  venture  to  assert,  thatth'  Rut;i 
iaga  is  preferable  to  any  vegetable  I  ever  did  eat, 
et  I  should  be  very  reluctant  to  live  on  it,  or  any 
ther  one  viand  for  a  twelvemonth.  But  if  "  A  Sub 
criber"  wishes  to  be  more  particularly  informed  on 
iis  subject,  let  him  refer  to  page  3,  of  the  American 
'armer,  for  the  mode  cf  feeding  of  Columbus  and 
le  Delaware  ox. 

"  A  Sui)scriber"  also  says,  "  Have  you,  Mr.  Skin- 
er,  complied  with  your  promise,  to  give  us  Mr 
'.ohbett's  method  e.f  earth  burning  "  Ynu  have  an- 
wered  this  in  a  note,  not  sufiiciiiitly  explicit,  and  1 
liir.k  too  delicate.  Mr.  Cobbelt  protects  his  publi- 
a'.iiins  by  securing  the  copyriglit,  any  gentleman  who 
fishes  to  acquire  this  inforcnation,  may  obtain  it  by 
uichasing  the  Year's  R-.sidence;  and  in  truth,  I 
iiink  you  have  already  ventured  very  boldly  to  in- 
linge  his  copy-rights. 
Yours,  tic.  A  FRIEND. 


that  Orchard  grass  is  easily  propagated  by  .seeding 
specially  in  the  spring,  and  only  needs  what  every 
other  grass  seed  requires,  well  prepare<l  ground,  free 
from  surface  water.  It  is  sown  broad  cast,  near  a 
peck  to  an  acre,  when  it  comes  up  thick  and  close, 
but  in  a  little  while,  divines  into  clumps  leaving  many 
interv;Js.  It  was  observed  in  the  essay  alluded  to. 
ihat  it  m,-Kle  a  great  appearance,  but  did  not  an- 
swer to  it  in  the  weight  of  the  crop. 

That  it  is  not  suited  to  the  bringing  in  of  clover; 
not  giving  place  to  it,  and  out  lasting  it.  But  this 
office  is  well  performed  by  timothy,  which  sown  in 
any  of  the  fall  months,  wiil  ufTord  a  mowable  crop 
ihe  next  summer,  and  having  clover  sown  over  it  in 
the  spring  will  easily  admit  its  growth  joins  in  and 
swells  the  following  crops,  with  increase  of  weight, 
and  in  dry  ground  gradually  resigns  its  place  to  the 
clover  J.  *!• 

Baltimove  J^'ov.  '2ith,  1819, 

Mr  Skinner — It  being  the  usual  custom  of  the 
Roman  Governors,  to  advise  the  Senate  and  people 
of  such  material  things,  as  happened  in  their  respec 
tive  provinces,  Publicus  Sentu'us,  being  pro-consul  in 
the  (lays  nf  Tiberius  Cssar,  the  Emperor,  wrote  the 
following  epistle  to  the  Senate  concerning  the  des 
cription  of  the  person  of  ,Iesus  Christ. 

"  CONSCRIPT  FATHERS. 

"There  appeared  in  these  our  days  a  man  of 
great  virtue,  named  .lesns  Christ,  who  is  yet  living 
among  us,  and  of  the  Gentiles  is  accepted  for  a  pro- 
phet of  truth,  but  his  own  disciples  call  him  the  Son 
of  God.  He  raiseth  the  dead,  and  cureth  ,"ill  manner 
of  diseases  A  man,  nf  stature  somewhat  tall  and 
comely  with  a  very  reverend  countenance,  such  as 
the  beholders  may  both  love  and  fear;  his  hair  of 
the  colour  of  a  filbert  fully  ripe,  plain  to  his  ears, 
whence  downward  it  is  more  orient  of  colour,  some 
what  curling  and  waving  about  his  shoulders  ;  in  the 
midst  of  his  head,  is  a  seam  or  partition  of  his  head 
after  the  manner  of  the  N  azarites  ;  his  forehead  plain 
and  delicate,  his  face  without  spot  or  wrinkle,  beau- 
tified with  a  cnraely  red  ;  his  nose  and  mouth  exact 
ly  formed,  his  beard  thick,  the  colour  of  his  hair; 
not  ef  any  great  length,  but  forked  ;  his  look  innocent, 
his  eyes  gray,  clear  and  quick — in  reproving,  terri 
ble — in  admonishing,  courteous — in  speuking,  very 
modest  and  wise— in  prop'  rtion  of  body,  well  shaped 

none  have  seen  him  laugh  ;  many  have  seen  him 
v/eep — a  man  for  his  singular  beauty,  surpassing  the 
children  of  men  " 


^m^  w^mmmm.. 


B,\LlIMOKE,  FUID.W.  DECEMBER  3,    1822. 


Mr.  Skinner — Please  to  inform  your  correspon- 
.cnt,  who  si^ns  himself  .*..  Subicriber,  in  the  Farmer 


Extracts  from  a  Compendious  Diction- 
arij  of  the  Veterinary  Art. 

(Continued  fiom  No.  34,  page  272.) 
2J«fX-    £tjcs.     A  term  used  by  dealers  and 
jockeys  for  diseased  eyes. 

Biiff".     A  name  commonly  given  to  ll-.at  yel 
'owish  jelly,   which  is  found   on  the  surface  of 
blood  lliat  has  been  drawn  from  an  animal  labour- 
ing under  an  inflammatory  disorder.     This  gelj 

inuus  coat,  in  proportion  to  its  thickness,  pretty 
accurately  denotes  the  degree  of  general  iailam 
Illation  that  exists,  and  its  appearance  indicates 

he  necessity  of  lurthcr  blceriing.     It  is  also  na- 
med size,  and  blood  with  this  appearance  is  said 

o  be  sizy.     In  fact,  it  consists  of  the  coagulabU 
lyinjih  of  the  blood,  from  which  the  red  particles 

)r  colouring  matter  have  prematurely  subsided 
See  Btood. 

Callou.?.     This   term  in  farriery  is  applied  t< 
hard  indolent  swellings,  sucli  as  that  which  ofii 
remains  afier  a  severe  strain  of  the  back  sinews 
A  swelling  of  the  knee  in  consequence  of  fuUine 


Liiil,     i;at 

pioduced  it  inis  subsided;  it  is  then  free  from 
lendei-ness  and  unusual  heat,  and  is  said  to  have 
iiccome  callous.  Various  rweans  have  been  pro- 
posed for  dispersing  such  swellings ;  such  as 
camphorated  mercurial  ointment,  oil  of  origa- 
num, &c.  but  nothing  is  so  likely  to  prove  effec- 
tual as  blistering,  which  may  be  repealed  twice 
or  three  times  if  found  necessary,  taking  care 
that  the  effect  of  one  is  quite  gone  before  ano- 
ther is  applied  :  and  this  may  be  more  readily 
accomplished  by  washing  the  bli.^iered  part  fre- 

uenlly  with  cold  Goulard  water,  beginning  three 

r  four  days  afttrr  the  application  d  the   blister. 
In  callous  swellings  about  the  back  sinews,  firing 

s  the  best  remedy. 

Calomel.  A  well  known  and  very  useful  pre- 
paration of  quicksilver  or  mercury  it  is  used  as 
in  alterative,  and  as  a  purgative:  for  the  latter 
purpose  it  is  generally  joined  with  aloes,  ginger, 
and  soap  ;  when  as  an  alterative,  it  mav  be  mix- 
ed with  a  small  cordial  ball.  Calomel  is  an  ex- 
cellent remedy  for  worms;  For  which  purpose  it 
is  either  given  alone  for  three  or  four  successive 
nights,  and  then  woi  Red  off  by  a  coinmon  dose  of 
physic,  or  joined  with  a  sufifii  ient  quantity  of  aloes 
&c.  to  act  at  once  as  a  purgative.  As  an  ahera- 
,ive,  the  dose  ol  calomel  is  from  one  to  two  scru- 
ples; as  a  purgative,  joined  with  aloes,  from  one 
to  two  drarns.  When  given  to  destroy  worms, 
and  repeated  for  three  or  four  days,  the  usual 
dose  is  about  a  dram.  When  employed  alone 
as  a  purgative,  it  has  been  given  to  the  extent 
of  half  an  ounce  ;  but  this  has  been  seldom  done, 
and  perhaps  there  are  but  few  cases  in  which  it 
would  be  deemed  prudent  to  venture  on  so  large 
a  dose. 

Canker.  An  obstinate  and  often  incurable  dis- 
ease which  attacks  the  horse's  foot.  It  more  fre- 
quently happens  to  draught  horses  than  to  the 
saddle  or  liluod  horse,  and  to  the  hind  than  the 
fore  feet.  Canker  generally  first  appears  in  the 
cleft  of  the  frog,  which  discharges  matter  of  a 
very  offensive  smell ;  thence  it  gradually  sjireads 
to  the  other  parts  of  the  foot,  and  if  noi  check- 
ed, ultimately  affects  even  the  tendons,  ligaments 
and  bones.  If  canker  be  attended  to  at  its  com- 
mencement, a  cure  may  generally  be  effected 
without  much  difficulty,  merely  by  removing 
carefully  all  the  horny  matter,  that  may  be  de- 
tached from  the  sensitive  parts,  and  washing  the 
diseased  surface  twice  a  day  with  a  suong  solu- 
tion of  blue  vitriol.  It  generally  happens.  How- 
ever, that  the  disease  is  unobserved  or  neglected 
uniil  it  has  made  considerable  progress;  and 
ihen  the  cure  is  often  extremely  difficult.  The 
first  thing  to  be  done,  in  whatever  stage  the  dis- 
order may  be,  is  to  cut  away  completely  all  the 
horny  matter,  which  may  be  found  to  cover  a  dis- 
eased surface,  and  afford  a  lodgment  for  the  fe- 
tid matter  which  forms.  This  must  be  done 
Irecly  ;  it  is  better  to  pare  away  too  much  than 
two  little.  Some  practitioners  go  so  far  as  to 
remove  the  v^liole  bottom  of  the  foot,  oi  draw  the 
sole  as  it  is  termed  :  and  in  cases  of  long  stand- 
ing, where  the  disease  has  spread  under  great 
part  of  Uic  horny  sole,  it  is  perhaps,  the  most 
.effectual  method  of  exposing  completely  the  dis- 
i;ascd  parts. 

j\lr.  St.  Bel  strongly  recominends  it,  and,  jn- 

leed  all  practitioners  agree  in  considering  the 
complete  removal  of  the  horny  matter,  which 
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covers  the  diseases'  sole,  or  frog,  or   bars,  as  an 
essential  and  indespensable  operation. 

The  liingous  matter  which  arises  from  the 
cankered  surface  should  be  freely  cut  awa)',  and 
when  the  bleeding  which  follows  shall  have  ceas- 
ed, some  mild  caustic  is  to  be  applied.  Mr 
Blaine  recommends  a  solution  of  lunar  caustic  ; 
one  dram  to  two  ounces  of  water  :  or  blue  vitriol, 
alum,  and  white  lead,  of  each  one  ounce,  finely 
powdered,  and  sprinkled  on  the  part ;  he  theii 
advices  to  apply  very  carefully  a  firm  but  regu- 
lar pressure  on  the  whole  surface,  by  means  ol 
tow,  keeping  it  on  by  narrow  plates  of  thin  iron 
placed  across  each  other,  having  tlieir  ends  un 
der  the  shoe  ;  for  it  must  be  remembered,  he 
says,  that  firm  permanent  pressure  is  the  only 
thing  to  be  depended  upon,  when  the  exuberant 
or  fungous  part  has  been  removed.  According 
to  Mr.  Ftron,  in  his  New  System  of  Farriery, 
"  tar  and  viiriolic  acid  mixed  together  make  a 
real  specific  for  canker,  ;is  well  as  thrushes; — 
or  take  powdered  verdigris,  one  pound  and  a 
half;  i)urnt  alum,  haii  a  pound;  red  lead,  half  a 
pound;  treacle,  fur  pound-.;  nitrous  acid,  one 
ounce:  boil  the  sviiole  to  a  proper  consistence, 
and  when  cold  add  tiie  nitrous  acid."'  It  is  ne 
cessary  to  dress  a  canker  every  day,  examining 
the  foot  carefully  each  time,  and  removing  any 
horn  that  may  be  found  covering  a  diseasetl  sur 
face.  In  inveterate  cases  the  strongest  caustics 
may  be  employed  with  advantage,  until  the  can- 
kered parts  begin  to  look  more  healthy,  and  the 
ofifiiiisivc  smsll  has  been  corrected. 

The  sulphuric  and  nitrous  acid  have  been  used 
undiluted  wiih  good  effect  ;  but  these  powerful 
caustics  must  be  applied   carefully,  and  to  such 
parts  only  as  are  in  a  fuul  cankered  state  ;  butter 
of  antimony  is  a  useful  caustic  for  this  purpose  ; 
powdered  sublimate,  red  precipitate,  and  burnt 
alum  have  also  been  recommended.     AVhenthe 
cankery  appearance   and   smell  have  been  cor 
I'ccted,  milder  diessiiigs  are  proper;  such  as, 
Friar's  bulsam,  two  ounces, 
bublimate,  one  scruple. 
Or, 

Tar,  four  ounces, 
Sulphuric  acid,  two  drams. 
Oxen  and  sheep  are  liable  to  a  disease  similar  to 
canker,  which  sometimes  appears  between  the 
claws  of  the  djvidt.d  hoof  ;  at  others  it  exists  ii 
onlv  one  of  the  claws,  appearing  by  a  crack  ii 
the  sole  or  crust,  from  which  a  fetid  discharge 
first  issues,  a  luxuriant  fungus  then  forms,  and  the 
disease  ends  in  the  loss  of  the  claw.  If  there 
be  only  a  discharge,  Mr.  Blaine  advises  the  ap 
plication  ot  astringents  ;  and  if  a  fungus  has  for 
med,  the  openuig  is  to  be  enlarged,  and  the  ex 
cresccnce  removed;  aficr  this,  he  directs  a  hard 
])ledgit  of  lint,  sprinkled  with  powdered  bine  vi 
triol  and  alum,  to  be  applied  exactly  within  the 
edges,  of  the  wound,  and  firmly  bound  on  the 
part ;  this  is  to  remain  tlircc  days,  and  tlien,  if 
no  fungus  appears,  a  picdgit  of  lint  only  is  to  be 
applied. 

T'j  be  continued. 

Cecil  Coiml;i,  Dec.  2,  1S19. 
Mr.  Skinneii, — I  have  for  many  years  been  in 
possession  of  an  u-on  mill,  which  fully  meets  my 
wishes  for  breaking  the  cob  and  corn.  It  is  a  pa- 
tent machine  upon  the  same  principle  as  the  iron 
bark  mill.  1  gave  for  it  about  70  dollars,  but  in  this 
charge  I  paid  for  the  erection  complete.  The  ma- 
chinist was  at  the  expense  of  bringing  the  mill  40 


Tiiles  by  land,  and  !'f  preparii.g  all  ih  timber  and 
putting  the  machine  into  operation.  It  is  simple  !■ 
;ts  construction,  and  not  liable  to  be  deranged.  1  fee 
my  horses  and  cattle  fmm  the  mill  I  canimt  recoil-  c 
the  name  of  the  man  who  erect'  d  my  mill,  nor  that 
ot  the  patentee — Some  farmer  of  Baltimore  can  in 
form  you 

A'oie  b;i  the  Editor  —  The  above  information  comt> 
from  the  pen  of  a  gentleman  whose  name  is  withiield 
cinder  general  and  positive  iistruction.  never  to  pub 
:ish  it  without  his  consv-nt- We  are  not  insensible  tc 
the  loss  which  we  and  the  public  experience  in  his 
ndisposition  to  write  for  the  i".»rmf-r. — We  have  pro 
cured  a  drawing  of  "  John  Rodgers'  and  Jos  De 
mund's  improvement  of  t  e  corn  and  cob  mill  "  ami 
an  engraving  of  it  shall  be  inserted  for  the  salisfac 
tion,  particularly  of  the  friend  who  made  the  inqui 
ry   and  for  the  information  of  our  subscribers  g.-ne 

rally cost  §35     It  is  piissible  it  may  be  inserted 

next  Week,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  we  shall  be 
compelled  to  make  it  fcive  place  to  seveiMl  other  en- 
gravings that  have  been  for  some  time  prop'  sed. 


qneen  Anne's  ConnUi,  JVov.  15,  1819 
Mr.  Skinner — 1  send  yiu  some  remarks  if  my 
much  esteemi  d  aged  and  experienced  relation  Mi> 
D  D.  on  the  subject  of  gapes  in  poultry,  after  read- 
ing in  her  presence  your  queries  respecting  the  <  ausr 
aid  your  tobacco  smoke  remedy.  &c  But  before  I 
proceed  I  will  tell  you  she  indulged  thi  liberty  ot 
"shaking  sides'  a  little  (which  old  ladies  general  y 
claim)  at  your  wild  conjectures  respecting  the  caus 
of  gapes. 

She  stated  the  gapes  are  occasioned  by  little  red 
worms  which  are  eaten  greedily  bv  young  poultry 
and  s*allowed  alive  in  such  quantities,  as  to  prevent 
their  being  killed  by  the  juices  of  the  stomach,  before 
they  crawl  up  the  throat  and  get  into  the  windpipe, 
which  gives  them  that  uneasy  and  fatal  disorder — 
the  gapes.  She  stated  she  once  saw  the  worms  ex- 
tracted from  the  pipe,  by  means  of  an  clastic  wire, 
which  was  twisted  like  a  screw  into  the  pipe  and 
drawn  out,  bringing  with  it  three  and  four  worms  at 
a  time,  until  the  number  of  thirty  was  extracted 
from  one  chicken,  and  immediately  the  chicken  eat 
heartily,  and  went  off  well  which  had  refused  food 
before ;  she  stated  this  as  a  remedy,  but  it  is  a  ha 
zardous  one,  and  if  not  skilfully  applied  will  give 
nstant  death  ;  for  if  the  wire  is  pressed  into  the 
pipe  in  such  a  way  as  to  stop  the  breath  too  long,  the 
death  of  the  chicken  is  certain  ;  she  therefore  re- 
mmends  prevention,  rather  than  cure  ;  which  may 
iffccted  these  several  ways: — First  by  keeping 
the  young  poultry  up  till  the  sun  drives  the  worms 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  put  up  before 
the  worm  rises.  Second  by  feeding  them  so  well 
before  let  out,  as  to  remove  the  desire  to  eat  them  in 
uch  quantities.  Third,  by  removing  the  surface  every 
Sf-ason  before  hatching  time,*  as  by  so  doing  the 
worm  will  be  carried  from  the  poultry  yard,  as  this 
IS  the  place  where  the  worm  so  much  abounds , — 
these  are  the  means  invariably  practised  by  her,  and 
very  great  success  repays  her  labours.  If  these  ob 
serva'tions  are  considtred  sufficient  to  explain  the 
cause  of  the  malady,  they  are  at  your  option.  I  re 
main  your  hiirhly  gratified  siibscriber,  VV.  R. 


tiiig  sevtrd  ot  tiiim  n.  rooms  ccupi  d  In  cmcUona. 
Eich  of  them  cnntained  from  8  to  10  thousaml 
|i  unds  of  that  bark  One  ;f  his  guests  was  ill  of  a 
very  malignant  fever  After  the  first  day  he  found 
iiimself  much  better,  thoiigli  he  had  taken  no  medi- 
cine ;  but  he  was  surrounded  with  an  atmosphere  of 
I  inchoi.a  which  appeared  very  agreeable  to  him.  In 
few  days  he  felt  hin;self  quite  recovered  without 
ny  medical  trenlment  wh:it' ver.  T  is  unexpected 
success  !ed  M  Delpech  ti  mak,  st^me  other  trials. 
Si  vt  ral  pei-'ons  ill  lif  fever,  w.  n  placed  successively 
ill  his  magazine  •  f  cinchona  and  tliey  wt  re  all  speed- 
ily cured,  simply  by  the  effluvia  of  the  bark. 

In  the  same  place  with  the  cinchona,  he  kept  a 
btle  of  coffee,  and  some  bott'fs  of  common  French 
brandy  In  some  time  M  D'  Ipech,  when  visiting 
his  magazine,  observed  one  of  the  large  bttles  un- 
ci>rktd  He  suspi  cti  d  at  first  the  fid'  lity  of  a  ser- 
vant, and  determiiiid  to  examine  the  quality  of  the 
brandy.     What  was  his  ast'iiishmuit  to  find  it  Infi- 

itely  superior  to  what  it  had  been  I  A  slightly  aro- 
matic t.iste  added  to  its  strength,  and  rendered  it 

mire  tcnic  and  more  agreeable  (iurious  to  know  if 
the  coffee  had   likewise  changed   its  properties,  he 

pened  the  bale,  and  roasted  a  pi  rtion  of  it.  It  was 
more  bitt  r  and  left  in  the  mouth  a  taste  similar  to 
that  of  the  effluvia  of  bark. —  Thv  bark  which  pro- 
duced these  singular  effects  was  fresh.  Would  the 
cinchona  of  commerce  have  the  same  eflBcacv? 


*  This  ought  to  be  done  by  ploughing  off  the  surface; 
t  would  cleanse  the  poultry  yard,  and  give  it  the 
healthiness  which  all  housekeepers  know  belongs  to 
a  new  dunghill  Fowls  are  always  raised  with  more 
ease  and  success  where  none  have  been  raised  before. 
Again,  by  this  practice  of  ploughing  up  and  removinc 
the  surface  of  old  dunghills,  another  object  will  bt 
gained,  to  which  even  the  most  thoughtless  farmer 
b'  gins  to  attach  some  liitle  inijioitance — it  would  in- 
crease the  quantity  of  manure.       Edit.  Jlmer.  Far 


[We  copy,  with  much  pleasure,  from  the 
Franklin  Gazette,  the  following  notice  of  the 
splendid  Print  recently  published  in  Philadelphia. 
More  is  not  said  of  the  print  than  it  well  deserves, 
but  it  is  said  in  a  manner  which  reflects  as  much 
credit  on  the  writer  as  on  the  work.  To  under- 
stand this  remark,  it  should  be  known  to  our 
readers,  as  it  is  to  us,  that  a  bitter  political  ani- 
mosity exists  between  Mr.  Binns,  (as  the  editor 
of  the  Democratic  Press)  and  the  editors  of  the 
paper  from  which  the  following  is  copied.] 

Nat.  Intel. 
"  The  new  print  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, published  by  J.  Binns,  reflects  great  credit 
on  the  various  artists  who  executed  the  work. — 
We  have  seen  nothing  of  the  kind  superior  to 
the  engraved  portraits  which  adorn  it.  The  wri- 
tings and  the  arms  of  the  difTereni  states  are  ele- 
gant and  highly  ornamental.  The  whole  of  the 
signatures,  with  one  exception,  appear  to  hare 
been  originally  well  written  ;  and  the  fac  sinii- 
lies  are  handsomely  executed.  The  publisher 
has  exhibited  in  this  expensive  work,  much  en- 
terprise and  perseverance,and  has  fully  redeemed 
the  pledges  given  in  his  proposal  in  relation  to  it. 
Upon  the  v,'hole,  as  a  specimen  of  the  progress 
and  perfection  of  American  art ;  as  a  state  paper 
inimitably  penned,  and  destined  to  unfading  im- 
mortality ;  and  as  an  ornament  not  less  beautiful 
to  contemplate,  th.an  instructive  to  read  and 
study  ;  We  recommend  every  American  family, 
who  can  spare  the  means,  to  procure  a  copy  ol 
this  truly  splendid  print  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence." 

Fraiiklin  Gaz. 


Singular  effect  of  Peruvian  Bark. 
A  French  merchant,  at  Guayra,  named  Delpech, 
in  1806,  had  occasion  to  receive  several  travellers, 
inhabitants  of  those  countries.  The  apartments  des- 
tined for  visiters  being  filled,  and  the  number  of  his 
guests  increasing,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  put- 
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AGRICULTURAL. 


To  the  £(lilor  of  the  American  Farmer. 


SIR, 

By  a  resolution  of  the  committee  of  the  Agri- 
:ultural  Society  of  Prince  George's  Countyj  I 
im  directed  to  transmit  to  you  the  enclosed  docu- 
ments, with  a  request,  if  you  think  pro])er,  to 
lave  them  published  in  your  valuable  periodical 
laper. 

I  perceive  in  this  paper,  that  you  express  a 
lesire  to  know  the  constitutions  and  dates  of  the 
istablishment  of  all  our  county  societies — cheer- 
"ully  I  comply  with  your  wish,  as  regards  the  one 
)f  this  county — it  was  instituted  on  the  24th  of 
N'ovember,  1817,  by  a  small  number  of  mem- 
jers,  and  now  consists  of  between  30  and  40. 
rhe  articles  of  the  Constitution  were  drawn  up 
)y  me  during  the  recess,  and  adopted  at  the  fol 
owing  meeting  in  February,  1818.*  The  first 
meetings  were  held  at  private  houses,  but  the  in 
:onvenience  attending  it,  when  the  number  in- 
:reased,  was  set  aside,  by  a  resolution  to  have 
;hem  in  future  held  at  public  places. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be  with  much  regard. 

Sir,  your  very  obed't  serv't 
A.  W.  PREUSS. 

John  S.  Skinner,  Esq.  Baltimore. 


Keep  of  two  horses, 

Driver, 

Blacksmith,  . 

Saddler, 

Deterioration, 

Tax, 

Money, 

Carls,  Ploughs,  &c- 


/.    ». 
70  00 
30  00 

3 

2 


10 

10 


00 

oc 

00  00 
00  00 
10  00 
9  00 
00  00 
00  00 


.111(1  oiiiy  export  produce  lo  the  aiiU/uui  t-l  tilry 
niillioii  of  dollars:  which,  it  all  in  wheat,  would 
not  feed  more  than  200,000  for  a  year. 

That  you  may  judge  of  the  produce  of  an 
English  farm,  I  will  copy  Mr.  Curwen's  state- 
ment : — 


322  acres  of  Wheat  at  12/.  stcrl.  pe 

16  Barley, 
50  Oats, 

247  Clover, 
76  Meadow, 
5  1  Potatoes, 
10  Carrots, 
10  Cabbages, 
47  Turnips, 

17  Sweeds, 
23  Cole, 

5  Lucerne, 
20  Pastures, 


4 
4 

12 
6 

13 
7 
8 
5 
7 
5 

10 
5 


894  acres. 


He  sold  1 46,780  quarts  of  milk  at  2d.  per  quart, 
amounting  to  1223/.  18s.  6d.,  and  beeves,  but  he 


After  this  he  gives  the  following  account  of 
manure  : 


0/ Thomas  Law,  Esq,  the  President,  to  the  jlgrj. 
cultural  Society  in  Prince  George's  County,  at 
the  meeting  in  October,  1819. 

As  the  wealth  and  power  of  a  nation  depend 
upon  the  accumulations  of  congregated  industry 
by  individuals,  self-interest  and  patriotism  com 
bine  to  stimulate  us  to  improvements  in  Agri- 
culture. It  is  mortifying  to  consider  how  many 
persons  have  sold  their  farms  at  low  prices,  and 
relinquished  their  birth-places  and  friends,  to  set- 
tle in  the  western  wilds,  from  inability  to  support 
themselves  on  empoverished  lard.  To  misma- 
nagement only  can  this  necessity  be  attributed — 
year  after  year  have  tliey  scratched  the  surface 
of  the  earth  with  diminutive,  feeble,  half  famish- 
ed cattle,  and  badly  constructed  ploughs,  without 
returning  to  it  any  svistenance  by  clover  or  other 
manures.  How  very  few  farmers  estimate  the 
expense  of  cultivation  and  of  seed,  or  calculati 
what  is  the  neat  surplus  from  their  crops,  after 
charges  are  deducted.  Mr.  Curwen,  in  his  re- 
ports has  given  the  following  statement  of  the 
cost  of  working  a  pair  of  horses  by  a  Berwick- 
shire farmer. 

•  Published  in  page  114  of  the  Farmer, 


sterling,  .  .  .  .  /.lis    19  oo 

"  This  is  a  charge  of  2/.  lOs.  6t/.  per  acre,  sup- 
posing a  pair  of  horses  to  be  equal  to  50  acres, 
in  East  Lothian,  where  40  acres  are  supposed 
sufficient  for  the  labour  of  two  horses,  it  amounts 
to  3/.  3«.  per  acre."  If  seed  be  added  to  this,  it 
will  require  about  thirteen  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre  at  the  present  prices  for  the  farmer  merely 
to  indemnify  himself  Alas,  I  apprehend  that  our 
crops  on  this  side  the  Susquehanna  rarely  ave^ 
rage  this  quantity. 

It  is  most  desirable  that  we  should  pride  our 
selves  more  on  our  implements  of  husbandry  than 

on  our  furniture,  and  on  external  abundance  ra-^j.gjits  himself  with  clover, 
ther  than  on  internal  luxury.  As  a  proof  of  the 
expense  incurred  by  spirited  farmers  in  England 
to  improve  their  lands.  Mr.  Curwen  mentions  a 
Mr.  Logan  who  laid  out  seven  pounds  sterling 
per  acre  in  liming,  at  the  rate  of  about  250  bush- 
els per  acre. 

In  Great  Britain  nine  tenths  of  the  land  are 
leased  out  to  tenants,  who  pay  from  two  pounds 
to  five  pounds  sterling  per  acre,  and  they  find 
every  thing  for  husbandry,  and  even  on  these 
terms  they  grow  rich  ;  whilst  we,  without  tythes 
and  taxation,  and  with  slaves,  can  siart  ely  sup 
port  ourselves — to  what  can  we  attribute  this 
unpleasant  contrast,  but  to  superior  productive- 
ness occasioned  by  superior  cultivatinn  ?  Mr. 
Curwen  states,  that  lands  of  the  best  quality  an 
supposed  to  average  34  Winchester  bushels  pei 
acre,  and  of  the  worst  quality  18  bushels — I 
eave  to  you  my  brother  associates  to  average  oi 
crops.  The  above-mentioned  gentleman  com- 
plains, that  the  great  and  prevailing  error  in 
English  agriculture  is  overploughins,  =»nd  havint; 
more  land  under  tillage  than  the  quantity  of  ma- 
nure will  justify — were  we  to  limit  our  till.igc  i< 
our  supply  of  manure,  what  an  increase  of  ol< 
fields  we  should  witness,  and  yet  I  am  convinced 
that  land-owners  would  be  in  better  circum 
stances.  I  have  been  pained  to  behold  in  my 
rides,  fields  of  wheat,  oats,  rye  and  corn  whitli 
would  scarcely  return  the  seed  sown.  The  rule 
with  us  is,  because  we  have  many  hands,  we  must 
cultivate  a  great  deal — England  has  been  calle<! 
a  garden  spot,  and  so  it  must  necessarily  be  tci 
support  twelve  millions  of  inhabitants  on  a  terri- 
tory not  larger  than  Virginia.  We  have  twenty 
states,  for  a  population  of  nine  or  ten  millions. 


acre, /.3864 

72 

200 

.     2804 

456 

663 

70 

80 

115 

119 

115 

50 

100 

/.8678 


Manure  Account  from  M'ov. 

1810,  io  . 

Kov.  1811 

A.    It. 

p. 

High  Hunday         37  0 

2 

2403   H 

orse  Carts 

Ox  Close                 38   1 

9 

1976 

do. 

West  Leathes        28   I 

16 

813 

do. 

Common                70  0 

0 

4350 

do. 

CJreat  Laborays      20  0 

0 

300 

do- 

Scaw Gill  2  fields  40  0 

0 

1436 

do. 

East  Waites            i  3  0 

0 

561 

do. 

West  Waites          14  0 

0 

1197 

do. 

Well  Croft               14  0 

0 

392 

do. 

Old  Potato  field      15  0 

0 

308 

do. 

•  3746 

Quantity  of  Manure  required  at  the   Sc/ioose, 
for   1812. 
acres.  cart  lo<:ds. 

s  per  acre,     1 2  50 


Low  Hunday 

21  at  60 

Winscalc's  field 

16 

do. 

Bowman's  field 

5 

do. 

Millrig 

61 

do. 

Low  Park 

20 

do. 

Quarry  field 

131 

do. 

Little  field 

n 

do. 

East  Low  field 

5 

do. 

West  Low  field 

10 

do. 

Common 

7 

do. 

Ox  Close 

10 

do. 

171 


do. 

9  )0 

ilo. 

.■^dO 

do. 

36tO 

do. 

1200 

do. 

810 

do. 

150 

d   . 

300 

( 1  . 

600 

dc. 

4:0 

di. 

COO 

l'i2S0 
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Statemen:  of  the  Land  Jor  Green  Crojix  at  t/h 
Schoose  and  Moor  Close  Farms,  for  1812. 


Low  Park 
Mill  Ki< 
Low  Hunriay 
Wiii'-calt'sFifld 
Bowman's  Field 
Ox  C1"SP 
Quarry  Field 
Liltle  Field 
IjOW  East  (;iose 
Far  West  Close 
Common 

Total, 


Aci-es  TUr.    Cabb.  Potat. 


20 
61 
21 
16 

5 
10 
lU 

2  J 

5' 

10 


171 


76 


10 


10 


:Man, 
\Vm-. 


10 


10 


Supposing  the  15764  single  horse  carts  to  be 
equal  to  4584  tons,  takinn;  t.-e  distance  to  be  on 
an  average  one  mile,  it  would  require  the  horses 
to  travel  loaden  and  empty  27528  miles.  Taking 
into  the  iiccount  the  carrying  from  the  fiiea*  to 
where  it  is  used,  we  may  fairly  compuic  it  u 
thirty  ttiousand  miles.  Supposing  the  number 
of  workin.^  days  300  and  thai  each  horse  travel- 
led 15  miles  a  day,  vvould  require  nine  horses  1:0 
be  constantly  employed.  The  advantages  are 
great  in  having  an  estimate  of  the  supposed  quan- 
tity of  manure  necessary  for  the  crops." 

We  heie  perceive  a  qtiantity  of  manure  given 
to  the  soil,  of  vvhicii  we  have  never  entertained 
an  idea.  I  have  already  assigned  reasons  why 
our  climate  is  more  favoui;ible  for  crops,  antl 
the  crops  less  liable  to  failures,  than  the  English. 
'.'  That  the  value  of  our  estates  must  rise  rapid 
Iv  bv  suLh  improvement  of  the  soil,  and  by  such 
crops  is  self-evident.  That  the  expense  of  culti 
vation  in  propurtion  to  produce,  must  also  be 
less,  is  equally  undeniable. 

On  tlie  subject  of  soiling,  I  have  already  feat 
ed  at  large,  and  I  am  gU.d  to  perceive  that  Mr. 
Tilghman  has  adopted  it  with  success.  I  musi 
refer  to  his  letter  printed  in  the  American  Far- 
mer, for  the  particulars  of  his  mo£t  successful 
mode  oi  cultivation. 

Next  to  deep  ploughing  and  manuring,  1 
must  solirii  your  attention  to  irrigation.  Whei 
I  commenced  farming  three  years  ago,  I  learnt 
from  my  neighbours  that  I  must  not  water  my 
meadows  after  the  end  of  April  or  middle  of  May, 
as  the  sun  would  heat  the  water  and  scald  the 
grass ;  as  I  had  been  in  Asia  where  they  rely  en 
tirely  upon  water  for  the  crops,  as  the  rain  nevei 
falls  for  seven  or  eight  months,  I  doubted  theii 
intelligence,  and  soon  ascertained  that  by  water 
ing  Ihey  meant  overflowing.  I  therefore  conveyed 
water  from  my  neighbour's  spring,  and  found 
much  benefit  by  moistening  the  roots  of  my 
p-rass.  Too  much  watering  and  very  little  water 
jng  are  equally  injurious.  The  sun  burns  the 
grass,  plant,  Sec.  in  citlier  case ;  stagnate  wate 
is  also  destructive  of  vegetation. 

On  the  subject  of  irrigation,  I  will  give  som 
extracts  from  Mr.  Young's  tour,  which  will  bt 
both  instructive  and  entertaining. 

"  Picdmunt  liice. — Such  is  the  consequence  of 
water  here,  that  land  lets  for  about  £15  sterlins; 
per  annum,  an  acre  with  a  small  house.  Tht 
watered  meadows  are  now  mowing  for  a  tliirc! 


*  By  pies  he  means  cow  dung  covered  over 
with  earth  in  small  heaps. 


ime,  tlie  predominant  plants,  ine  epicorium  m- 
ibus,  plantago  lanceolata,  acchillea  nullefolium- 
)nd  trifolium  pratense.  From  Coni  to  Turin 
more  than  half  the  country  appears  to  be  watei 
id,  possible  two  thirds— it  is  singular  that  mon 
trenches  are  not  dug  to  carry  the  water  off  tht 
land,  from  which  we  may  conclude  either  thai 
ihe  heat  of  the  climate  renders  such  drains  les;- 
necessary  than  in  England,  or  that  water  is  tot 
far  to  be  brought  on  in  the  least  superflnoiis 
quantity  The  contrivance  towards  Turin  foi 
carrying  ihe  aqueducts  of  irrigation  across  the 
roads,  are  beautifully  executed  ;  for  convenience 
of  distribution,  the  water  course  is  raised  3  or  4 
feet  or  moi  e  above  the  general  level ;  these  aquc 
ducts  are  brought  to  the  side  of  the  road,  and 
seemingly  finish  in  a  wall,  but  really  sink  in  a 
syphon  of  n.asonry  under  the  road  and  rise  01 
the  other  side  behind  a  similar  wall.  Seeing 
these  buttresses  of  masonry,  without  perceiving 
at  first  any  water,  I  wondered  for  a  moment  to 
what  use  tiiey  could  be  assigned,  but  when  1 
mounted  the  footway,  this  beautiful  contrivance 
was  at  once  apparent.  These  are  noble  exer- 
tions, water  is  measured  with  as  much  accuracy 
as  wine. 

''Near  Milan,  land  sells  at  £22  15s.  the  Eng- 
lish acre,  and  the  rent  is  about  CX  5s. — but  there 
are  lands  that  rise  to  £163  the  English  acre.  In 
lands  water  makes  half  the  value,  that  is  the  rent 
vill  be  half  to  the  owner  of  the  land,  and  half  tu 
the  owner  of  water." 

"  I  was  snown  between  Milan  and  Pavia  a 
spring  that  was  discovered  two  miles  from  the 
land  of  the  discoverer,  the  properties  of  many 
persons  lyint;-  between  him  and  the  spring  ;  he 
first  bougnt  the  properly  of  the  owner  of  the 
spring  and  then  he  conducted  it  at  pleasure  tli 
two  miles,  paying  according  to  law,  the  fixed 
price  for  cutting  through  his  neighbours'  grounds, 
and  having  gained  it  upon  his  own,  soon  changed 
poor  hungry  arable  gravel  into  a  very  fine  wa 
tered  meadow.  The  watered  meadows  arc 
mown  four  times,  and  what  is  watered  in  winter, 
five  times.  All  in  general  begin  to  water  i 
.\pril  and  last  till  September,  and  if  there  be  no 
rain  once  in  seven  or  fifteen  days — an  ounce  of 
water  running  contuiually  from  the  24th  March 
to  the  8th  of  September,  sells  for  1000  livres. 

"  Every  considerable  spring  that  is  found,  be 

comes  the  origin  of  a  new  canal ;  they  clear  oui 

the  head  for  a  basin,  and  sink  casks  by  way  of 

trenches,  for  the  water  to  rise  freely,  without  im 

pediment  from  mud  or  weeds;  there  are  usually 

three,  four  or  five  of  these  at  the  bottom  of  ;i 

basin  of  twenty  or  thirty  yards — without  irriga 

ion,  the  rent  of  this  country  would  be  only  ont 

third  of  what  it  is  at  present.     The  trenches  foi 

letting  in  the  water  are  deep  ones,  struck  will 

the  plough  from  eight  to  twelve  yards  asunder 

September — they  are  novr  watering  clover  eigli 

inches   high,   by    letting   the    water   into   these 

Tenches,  and  conducting  it  in  a  singular  manner ; 

I   man   walking  backwards,  draws  by  a  line   ; 

lunch  of  straw  and  weeds,  just  large  enough  ti 

-top  the  water  in   the    trench,   and    force  it  t< 

)vernow  on  each  side.     This  is  an  expensive  am 

jperose  method,  inferior  to  tlie  Spanish.   In  Spaii 

he  land  is  prepared  for  water  by  levelling  with  c 

licety,  as  curious  as  for  making  a  bowling  green 

ind  this  is  the  only  expense  except  conducting  tht 


water.  This  general  level  is  divided  iniD  oblong 
beds  from  six  to  eight  feet  wide,  by  little  ridges 
of  fine  mould,  drawn  up  nicely  every  time  the 
;round  is  sown,  in  order  that  the  water  inay  not 
pread  over  too'  much  at  once,  in  which  case  the 
rrigation  v/ould  be  unequal ;  small  trenches  take 
the  water  from  the  carrier  canals  and  passing  by 
the  ends  of  those  beds,  the  farmer  opens  them 
at  pleasure,  to  distribute  the  water  where  want- 
ed."— "  Watered  maine  is  here  from  seven  to 
line  feet  high.  Every  time  we  sec  irrigation, 
we  are  more  and  more  struck  with  the  impor- 
tance of  water ;  French  beans  seven  feet  high — 
good,  because  cut  three  or  four  and  even  six 
times  a  year — crops  in  perpetual  succession.  All 
Ihe  crops  I  saw  of  Lucerne  would  yield  ten  tons 
green  to  the  acre,  let  us  suppose  five  cuttings  or 
fifty  tons,  at  1 6.?.  sterling  a  ton,  this  is  ,C40  sterling 
per  acre.  Maize  or  Indian  corn,  is  sown  some- 
times only  for  its  herbage,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
nouvisliing  plants  in  tlie  world." 

I  have  made  these  long  quotations,  that  atten- 
tion may  be  given  to  this  important  subject,  by 
watering  low  lands  ;    grasses  may  be  procured 
for   horses   and  cattle,  during  summer,  and  thej 
manure  thus   produced   would   enrich   our    up-| 
lands — let  any  one  bury  a  little  manure  here  and! 
there  in  a  field,  and  he  will  be  struck  with  thej 
superior  luxuriancy  of  any  crop  on  those  spots^l 
several  English  farmers  have   visited  me  lately,! 
;md  they  all  have  wondered  how  we  can  obtain 
crops  without  manure.     This  summer  being  sd 
very  dry,  has  shown  how  in  many  [ilaces  the  laJ 
hour  of  the  cultivator,  and   the  seed  have  been! 
entirely  lost,  for  want  of  an  improved  soil — wheni 
a  soil  is  well  manured,  a  crop  withstands  droughtJ 
in  an  extraordinary  manner.     In  Asia  the  natives 
rely  almost  entirely  on  water,  for   agricultural 
and  horiicultural  crops,  particularly  for  potatoes 
which  always  are  most  productive  in  a  wet  sea4 
on. 

Mr.  Heb,  my  neighbour,  a  very  excellent  far4 
rner,  and  also  a  most  beneficial  experimentalist,J 
las  this  year  covered  all  his  corn  without  the  la- 
lour  of  hoeing.  I  have  requested  him  to  com- 
municate to  us,  the  mode  adopted,  and  to  exhibit 
he  machine;  he  first  recommended  the  cultiva 
or  by  his  example,  and  it  is  found  to  be  superioJ 
to  ploughing  and  hari  owing  after  the  corn  is  upj 
and  to  save  much  labour — an  object  of  the  great! 
est  importance,  where  hands  are  so  scarce  an 
dear. 

Permit  me  again  to  urge  you  to  plant  Iocust4 
chesnuts,  cherries  and  other  useful  trees  alond 
your  fences.  Mr.  Say,  a  much  approved  authoB 
•m  political  economy,  says,  "  In  all  times  attetiJ 
ion  to  trees,  is  recommended  most  strongly  bv 
he  ablest  men.  The  historian  of  Cyrus,  put 
imongst  the  number  of  his  titles  to  glory,  hii 
having  planted  all  Asia  Minor  with  trees.  Sully 
who  had  so  many  valuable  economic  views,  plantj 
ed  trees  in  almost  every  province  of  France, 
lave  seen  many  of  them,  to  which  public  veneJ 
'  ation  attached  his  name,  and  they  reminded  me 
)1  Addison's  observation,  whenever  he  saw 
plantation  of  trees,  when  he  exclaimed,  "  a  use-j 
!'ul  man  has  been  here." 

"  Man  has  only  to  plant  trees  once,  and  nature 
'.oes  all  the  rest — they  become  an  ornament  and 
enrich  the  proprietor ;  and  they  also,  add  to  thfl 
salubrity  of  the  air — for  the  leaves  absorb  car^ 
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joiiic  acul  ijas,  which,  when  loo  abundant,  is  dcslpols  were  Ibr  many  years  ijickirtd  to  silver  oi 
luctive  of  liealth,  whilst  they  !j;ive  out  oxygen,  ({lass  vessels  for  poi  ter,  as  tlie  former  imDroved 
vhich  is    that   part    of  air  the  most  proper  for  the  liquor's  favour,  prejudice  ridiculed  the  fact 


cspiration." 


till    chemistry    demonstrated  the  cauSL- — I  have 


^Ir,  Say  also  observes,   that  trees  cause  rain,|imported  six  cows  and  a  bull,  selected   by  Mr. 
lUd  also,  benefit  the   soil  by  sheltcrinj!;  it  fronijCurwcn 
rying  winds.     IMr.  Say,  alludes  only  to  the  ab-!     j  imparted  to  Air.  Crawford,  your  offer  to  re- 


globe.  I  have  requested  Mr.  Skinner  io  give  an 
annual  index,  wiiich  will  make  it  equal  to  a  libra- 
ry for  a  farmer. 


orption  of  bad  air,  but  trees  may  be  planted  tun-civc  him  as  an  honorary  member,  und  he  desire.-, 
mprovc  It.— The  Asiatics   have   leant  Irom  ex|me  in  his  reply,   (given  by  me  to  your  Sccreta 


)enence,  that  trees  are  either  prejudicial  or  be- ,.y,)  to  assure  ouv  respectable  associate,  that  he 
leficial  to  health,  according  to  their  dlfferemL^(.cepts  of  its  membership  with  real  pleasure,  and 
xhalations,  and  to  confirm,  tell  a  story  of  twoji-.e  has  given  me  some  foreign  wheat  wiiich  1 
'hysicians,  who  resided  at  a  distance,  and  wisliedj|,ave  brought  to  parcel  out  by  his  desire  amongst 

us. — When  the  head  of  a  department  shows  such 


0  ascertain  each  otlicr's  skill.  The  fiist  chose 
stout  man,  and  told  him  to  carry  a  letter  to  the 
ither,  and  to  sleep  on  the  road  every  night,  undei 
tainarinJ  tree — the  purport  of  tlie  letter  was, 
hat  the  bearer  had  a  complaint,  which  baffl^jd 
lis  skill — the  man  arrived  sick,  the  physician  by 
lis  inquiries,  learnt  the  cause  of  his  disorder, 
nd  immediately  ordered  him  to  sleep  every 
ight  under  a  banyan  tree,  and  to  deliver  this  re- 
ly, "  the  bearer  you  will  find  recovered. — 
iV'holesome  trees  in  large  cities,  would  perhaps 
)revent  the  yellow  fever. 


zeal,  we   may  expect  our  country  to  be  benefit 
ed  by  the  introduction  of  the  best  grains,  seed 
and  plants  of  every  kind  from  foreign  realms,  to 
be  naturalized  here. 

Mr.  Fenwick  has  brought  over  some  speci- 
mens of  fine  wheat  from  Spain,  and  merits  our 
thanks. 

It  is  most  gratilying  to  witness  such  a  spirit  of 
agricultural  investigation  excited  throughout  the 
United  States. — What  a  pleasure  it  will   afford  to 


rUOM  TIIF.   /\I,r;ANY  ARGUS. 

Tvcatisfc  on  AsvVcuVUwe. 


SECTION  VIII. 

Of  a  rotation  of  Crofis,  and  the  firinci/iles  oil 
which  it  is  founded. 
To  this  branch  of  our  suliject.  we  invite  parti- 
cular attenti'in,  because  in  our  opinion,  it  forms 
the  basis  of  all  successful  agriculture.  What- 
ever pains  we  take,  whateve'*  expenses  we  in- 
cur, in  collecti.ig  instruments  of  husbandry,  in 
accumulating  and  applying  manures  and  i.i  till- 
ing  the  earth  ;  all  is  to  little  purpose,  unless  to 
these,  we  super-add  a  succession  of  crops,  adapt- 
ed to  the  nature  of  the  so.l — to  ihe  lav^s  of  the 
climate,  and  to  the  pliysical  character  and  ccm- 
mercial  value  of  the  article  raised.  Peas  will 
vegetate  on  wet  clay  ;  cotton  a-id  -vheat,  in  pure 
sand  ;  Indian  corn  will  grow  in  nigh  northern 
latitudes,  and  the  ap'le  may  be  found  near  the 
equator  :  we  have  seen  St.  loin,  struggling  in 
wet  clay,  and  aquatic  plants,  on  tlie  top  of  an 
arid  mountain  ;  but   all    indicated   the   violence 

example  gives  useful  information,  and  occasions  ^"""«"."^'V''=,'  f'^  Presented   only    speciniens 
„ i„.;_„  „,i  J   ,!„_    .__!  u_  :_   _;     jchiiiinutive  m  bulk  and  deficient  in  qiialuy.    Ihe- 


You  may  expect  gentlemen,  some  report  ofjevery  landholder,  il  by  a  proper  system  of  culti- 


vation, he  finds  his  produce  annually  increase, 
and  his  expenses  in  proportion  diminish,  whilst 
his  estate  is  constantly  rising  in  value  ;  whilst  his 


iy  own  progress  in  farming — experience  has 
luglit  me,  that  timothy  ought  to  be  on  uplands, 
nd  that  potatoes,  turnips  and  corn,  ought  to  be 
n  low  land — Every  person  who  has  il  his  power, 
hould  have  a  garden  on  an  elevated  situation,  «=>""'3.t'°"  all  around   him,  and  he  is  conscious 


■ith  a  south  exposure  for  spring  vegetables,  and 
)W  grounds  for  the   summer   productions — had 

known  tlds  before,  I  should  have  gained  seve 
il  hundred  dollars. 

Let  me  again  recommend  the  drill  husbandry 

I  preference  to  broad  cast ;  turnips,  carrots  and 

II  vegetables  w  ilh  tap  roots,  are  enabled  to  sink 
eeper  by  the  former  mode,  and  to  swell  more 
asily — say  that  the  earth  be  ploughed  six  in 
hes  deep,  and  that  the  ridge  be  raised  six 
iches,  the  loot  can  thus  penetrate  twelve  inches 
efore  it  reaches  hard  soil,  whereas  by  broad  cast 

can  only  penetrate  six  inches. — The  manure 
Iso  can  be  placed  exactly  under  the  plant 
'ceding  also  is  much  more  quickly  performed — 
have  a  field  of  drilled  turnips,  which  I  believe 
jrpasses  any  in  the  country,  and  I  attribute  my 
uccess  this  year,  so  remarkable  for  drought, 
ntirely  to  drilling — with  my  sov/ini;  machine, 
nd  a  roller  following,  I  sowed  in  rows,  and  roll 
d  in  above  two  acres  of  seed  in  about  foui 
ours.  The  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  tobac 
0  will  be  drilled,  as  the  annual  fall  of  prices 
ill  compel  planters  to  adopt  this  economical 
nd  advantageous  mode. 

Permit  me  now  to  advert  to  my  dairy,  and  to 
jcommend  tin  pans  for  milk,  in  preference  to 
rocks  or  earthen  pans,  as  I  fin  1  that  the  former 
lakes  cream  much  quicker  atid  in  greater  quali- 
ties; pev.  ier  pans  were  used  before  the  revol 
on,  and  I  can  easily  conceive  that  galvanism 
Quid  facilitate  the  making  of  cream. —  Pewter 

*  When  the  late  drought  continued  so  long,  I 
redicted  yellow  fevers — in  paved  towns,  mois- 
ire  being  evaporated,  can  only  be  supplied  b\ 
rivies  and  from  cellars. — Cats  are  then  found 
ead,  and  the  air  Ijecomes  infected — were  trees 
lanted,  moisture  would  ascend  from  the  roots 

d  pure  air  would  be  emiited  from  the  leaves 


that  his  country  benefits  by  the  increase  of  pro- 
ductions. Agreeable  and  useful  occupation,  aug 
ments  his  comforts,  and  philanthropic  and  patri- 
otic sentiments,  free  from  the   petty  jealousies 
and  malignant  rivalship  of  trade,  all  combine  to 
render  tlie  farmer's  life  the  most  happy  and  most 
innocent.     In  spring  he  casts  a  cheerful  regard 
around,  buoyant  with  hope,  whilst  his  exulting 
thoughts  naturally  ascend  to  the  bestower  of  all 
gifts. — In  summer  he  gathers  in  his  harvest  witi 
liearifelt  gratitude,  for  the  blessings  of  a  super 
intending  providence. — In  the  autumn,  he  applies 
his  acquired   knowledge   to  improve    upon  the 
preceding  year,  and  rejoices  that  in  creasing  re 
sources,  provide  for    an    increasing  family. — Ii 
tlie  winter  at  his  fire  side,  with  conscious  satis- 
faction he  hears  the  tempest  howl  in  vain — his 
wook   is  collected  to  defeat  cold,  his  farm  sup- 
lilies   every   necessary,   and  even   his  cattle  are 
sheltered  and  well  fed  by  his  provident  care. 

"  The  touch  of  kindred  too  and  love  he  feels ; 
"  The  modest  eye,  whose  beams  on  his  alone 

Exstatic  shine  ;  Ihe  little  strong  embrace 
''  OI  prarling  children,  twin'd  aroimd  his  neck, 
"  And  emtilous  to  please  him,  calling  forth 
•'  Th"  fond  parental  soul-— nor  purpose  gay, 

.^museinenls,  dance,  or  song,  he  sternly  si;orns 
''  For   happiness  and  true  philosophy, 
'  .^rc  of  the  social,  still  and  smiling  kind. 
"  This  is  the  life  which  those  who  fret  in  guilt 
•'  And  guilty  cities  never  know — the  life 
•'Led  by  jirimeval  ages  uncorrupt,  when  angels 
>'  Dvvelt  anil  God  himself  with  man." 

THOMPSON. 


influence  of'marksls,  on  the  value  of  produce, 
is  as  little  to  be  denied,  as  that  of  soil  and  cli- 
mate. In  the  neighbiHirhood  of  great  cities, 
table  vegetables  are  of  much  more  value  than 
wheat  or  rye  ;  but,  remote  from  markets,  wheat 
and  rye  have  tlic  advantage,  because  being  more 
valuable,  in  proportion  to  bulk  and  weight,  they 
bear  better  the  expense  of  transportation. 

With  this  general  view  of  the  subject,  we 
proceed  to  examine,  1st,  the  practice  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  2dly,  the  rotation  best  adapted  to  our 
own  soil,  meridian  ana  markets  ;  and 

1st.  Of  the  practice  of  Europe  : 

It  was  long  since  discovered,  (1)  that  the  soil 
when  left  to  itself,  was  never  either  exhausted  or 
tired  or  idle  ;  but  that  however  stripped  and  de- 
nuded by  man  and  the  animals  he  emjiloys,  it 
hastens  to  cover  itself  with  a  variety  of  plants,  of 
different  and  even  opposite  characters ;  thai 
some  of  tliese  have  a  tendency  to  render  the 
earth  more  compact,  while  others  have  the  ef- 
fect of  opening  and  dividing  it — that  some,  (from 
a  peculiar  structure  of  roots,  stems  and  leaves) 
derive  most  of  their  nourishment  from  the  earth, 
while  others,  differently  formed,  draw  theirs 
princip?.lly  from  the  atmosphere  ;  and  lastly, 
that  in  these  voluntary  products,  there  is  a  con- 
tinual and  nearly  regular  succession  of  plants 
ifferently  organized. — These  observations,  carc- 
lully  made  and  no  longer  doubted  ;  and  others, 
leading  to  the  same  or  similar  conclusions,  first 
suggested  the  useiulness  of  taking  nature  as  our 
gi  ide,  and  of  conforming  our  artificial  crops,  to 
the  rules  which  obviously  governed  her  sponta- 
neous productions.     Tlic  effect  was  such  as  was 


I  Virgil,  who  was  a  philosopher  as  well  as  a 
poet,  appears  to  have  thoroughly  understood  this 
branch  of  natural   history  :  "  mutatis    tjuiescunt 


Before  I  conclude,  let  me  recommend  to  yo" 
the   American  Farmer,  a  paper  which  collects 

into  a  locus,  all  the  rays  of  light  on  husbandry, /it/iA!.'.s  art^a" — the  true  repose  of  the  eat  th  is  in 
which  arc  emanated  from  every  quarter  of  the|a  change  of  its  production. 
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expected,  ■■•  id  for  more  thaa  half  a  century,  the 
rotation  system  has  formed  the  true  test  ot  agri- 
cultural  improvement,   in  every  variety  of  soil 
and  climate.     Whenever  it  has  been  adopted, 
the  art  is  found  in  a  state  of  prosperous  progres 
sion ;    whenever  neglected  or    rejected,  it   is 
either  stationary  or  retrograde.  Yet  in  the  face  of 
a  fact,  carrying  with  it  sach  conclusive  evidence 
the  bulk  of  agriculturists  continue  to  resist  this 
cheap  atid  obvious  means  of  improvement,  and 
pertinaciously  adhere  to  a  sy3tem,(that  of  fallows) 
which  coiidemns  to  annual  stertiliiy,  one  fourtl 
part  of  the  earth,  and  even  prefers  four  monthsjpasture 
unproductive  labour,  to   abundant  harvests  and  ir'— -■■• 
nutritious  crops'.     But  from  this  diplay  of  folly 
let  us  turn  to  one  of  wisdom. 

On  the  rotation  system,  the  whole  arable  part 
of  a  farm,  is  divided  into  four,  six  or  eight  fields, 
and  subjected  to  a  course  of  crops,  denominated, 
(accordiiui;  to  the  number  of  these  divisions)  the 
short,  the  medium,  or  the  long  course.     In  con 
strnciing   these  courses,  however,  whether  lonu; 
middling  or  short,  the  utmost  attention   is  paid 
to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  viz  :  In  all  soils,  more  wet 
than  dry,  more    compact  than  porous,  more  hard 
than  f  i.ible,  the  course  is  made  up  from  the  fol 
lowing  plants,  wheat,  oats,  buckwheat,  the  gra 
mineal  gr?.sses,  beans,  veichlings,  clover,  cahba 
ges  and  chicory.      In  soils  of  an  opposite  char 
acter,    diy,  porous  and  friable)  the  phints  froii 
which   ti)   choose,  are   rye,  spelts,  barley,  pota 
toes,  lurnips,  (2)  lupins,  Indian  corn,  clover.  Si 
foin,  and  many  of  the  p.isture  grasses.    In  loams 
(which  are  nearly  an  equal  mixture  of  sand,  clay 
and  decomposed  vegetables)  the  choice  of  plants 
is  mu'  h  enlarged  ;  embracing  what  is  more  pe- 
culiarly proper  for  both  s^nd  and  clay,  and  hav 
ing  bcaides,  the  following  plants  from  which  to 
select  ;  Rice,  millet  sorqvim,  (African    millet) 
luccrn,  indigo,   cotton,  hops,  tobacco,   madder, 
hemp,  flax,  kc.  See.      The  following  cases,  will 
sutficiently  illustrate  the  principles  on  whicli  they 
rest,  viz:  Never  to  select  for  a  crop,  plants  not 
adopted  to  the  soil  ;  and  never,  in  any  soil,  to  per- 
mit two  crops  of  the   same  species,  or  kind,  to 
follow  each  other. 

2d.  Of  the  rotation  best  adapted  to   our  own 
soil,  meridian  and  markets. 

Previously   to  entering    upon  this   subject,  i 
may  not  be  amiss  to  glance  at  the  practice  hi- 
therto prevalent  among  us.     What  this   svas,  in 
1801,  mav  tie  seen  in  the  answer  of  an   English 
g'nif  man  and    traveller,    (Mr.   Strickland;    to 
certa!;i  (ju^ries  of  the  Briiibli  board   ofagricul 
tiire,  ill  r.l.uion  to  the  state  of  husbandry   here 
Afier  remai  king  that  New    England  was  not  ; 
corn    louiitiy,  and    had    little    to   do    with  the 
pioui;,',  and  that  N'ew  York  was  then,  and  wouh 
comi'iue  lobe,  i;  e  gronary  of   \meri' a,  he  pro- 
cc' d-i   u  clivert  his  Biilish  readers  with  the  fol 
lowing  'letai's. — "   The  usual  course  of  crops  iii 
thiss'ac,  (N.  Y.)  is  first   year,   maize,  (India:: 
coin  :)  second,  rye  or  wheat ;  third,  flax  or  oats. 


We  here  speak  of  the  white  turnip.  Thi 
IVi.i  15ai;a,  or  Swedish  turnip,  is  classed  b\ 
Frjiith  agriculuribts,  anong  the  pruducis  ol 
stroii'i  su')s;anii.il  clay  soils.  In  the  next  secti'.i: 
we  shall  s.icak  of  the  culture  of  some  pariicular 
plants,  and  among  these  of  the  Swedish  turnip. 


:ind  then  a  repetition  of  the  same,  as  long  as  tli 
land  will  bear  any  thing  ;  after  which  it  is  laid 
by  to  rest.  A  Dutchman's  course,  on  the  Mo 
hawk,  is,  1st  year  wheat.  2d,  peas,  3d,  wheat 
4th,  oats  or  flax,  and  5th,  Indian  corn.  In  Dut- 
chess county,  the  rotation  is,  1st  wheat,  2d  and 
3d,  pasture  without  seed,  and  4th,  Indian  corn,  or 
flax,  or  oats,  or  mixed  crops."  Jersey,  Peon 
sylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland  may  be  class 
ed  together,  from  a  resemblance  of  climate,  soi 
jnl  mode  of  culture;  and  here  we  have,  ''  Is 
year,  Indian  corn,  2d  wheat,  3d  and  4th,  ruboisi 
Clover  is  however,  beginning  to  be 
ntroduced,  in  some  such  course  as  the  follow 
ing  ;  1st,  wheat,  2d,  Indian  corn,  3d,  wheat,  4ih 
and  Sth,  clover. 

Two  exceptions  are  however  taken  to  this  sys 
tern,  1st,  in  the  German  settlements  in  Pennsyl 
ania,  where  from  more  attention,  or  more  skilt, 
the  wheat  crop  averages  eighteen  bushels  :o  the 
iicre  ;  where  twenty  five    bushels  are   frequent, 
and  instances  of  thirty  not  wanting  ;  and,  2d,  in 
ihe  peninsula  of  Maryland  and  Delaware,  wher 
the  rotation  of  Indian  corn,  wheat   and  rubbis 
pasture,  has  reduced  the  average  produce  to  six 
bushels   per   acre  ;  in  some  instances   not  more 
than  two  bushels  are  obtained,  and  much    is  so 
bad  as  to  be  ploughed  up  as;ain." 

"  In  Virginia  the  usual  crops  are,  Indian  corn 
and  wheat,  alternately,  as  long  as  the  land  will 
produce  them  ;  and  in  parts  where  tobacco  is 
cultivated,  several  crops  of  it  are  taken,  in  suc- 
cession, before  any  grain  is  sown.  No  one  states 
the  average  of  that  extensive  flat  country  in 
Virginia,  lying  below  the  head  of  tide  water,  at 
more  than  five  or  six  bushels ;  and  in  those  fer- 
lile  and  beautiful  valleys,  among  the  mouniains, 
in  which  ignorant  cultivators  have  not  yet  resid 
d  sufliciently  long  to  have  entirely  exhausted 
the  soil,  the  produce  may  not  be  less  than  twelve 
bushels  the  acre." 

These  specimens  of  agricultural  skill  will  not 
c  adducetl  as  proof  of  the  favourite  national  po- 
sition, that  "  we  are  the  most  enlightened  peo 
pie  on  the  face  of  the  globe,"  and  the  less  so,  as 
a  lap        " 

us  from  ancient  habits;  for  neither  on  the  Ma- 
yland  peninsula,  norin  eastern  Virginia,  is  there 
any  material  alteration  in  their  mode  oi  culture 
excepting  what  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact, 
that  having  no  more  fresh  land  to  exhaust,  they 
are  now  obiii_'ed  to  recur  to  old  field,  and  are, 
of  course,  annually  suffering  the  new  and  iiicreas- 
ed  penalties  of  former  itnprovidence.  On  the 
western  shore  of  Maryland,  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Delaware  and  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey 
and  New  York,  the  state  of  things  is  better  ; 
clover  lias  l)cen  substituted  for  (what  Mr  Strick 
and  calls)  rubbish  pasture,  and  the  root  husband- 
rv  is  encroaching,  on  summer  fallows  ;  which  we 
e.;ard  as  a  decisive  step  towards  a  regular  and 
judicious  rotation  ofcrops. 

After  this  brief  statement  of  the  past  and  pre 
Sv'nt  state  of  home  acriculiure,  let  us  anticipate 
the  future.  We  cannot  believe,  that  favoured 
rts  We  are  with  a  temperate  climate,  with  a  pro- 
tUictive  soil,  with  an  inquiring,  reflecting  and  in- 
ilepcndent  yeomanry,  and  with  civil  institutions, 
which  favour  and  protect  all  the  developements 
of  industry  and  genius,  we  shall  long  remain  be 
hind  the  serfs  of  Tuscany,  the  tenants  of  Eng- 


land, or  the  peasants  of  Flanders.  But  to  rivsj  ] 
these,  we  must  follow  their  example  ;  we  must 
multiply  the  means  of  subsisting  cattle  ;  because 
these  will,  in  their  turn,  give  manures,  and  ms^ 
nures  will  quicken  and  invigorate  the  soil  for  the 
production  of  articles  of  the  greatest  value  and 
the  highest  price.  It  is  on  this  simple  basis, 
that  we  offer  the  following  tables  of  a  rotation  of 
crops,  adapted  to  our  own  circumstances. 

Medium  course  in  sandy  soils; — 1st  year  po- 
tatoes dunged  ;  2d,  rye,  wi'b  turnips  after  bar. 
vest,  consumed  on  the  fields  ;  3d,  oats  and  clo- 
ver, or  barley  and  clover;  4th,  clover;  5th, 
wheat,  with  turnips  after  harvest,  consumed  on 
tlie  field  ;  and  6lh,  peas  or  lupin,  or  lentils.  We 
nave,  by  this  course,  eight  crops  in  six  years,  and 
five  of  these  ameliorating  crops. (3  i 

Medium  course  in  sandy  soils; — 1st  year  po- 
tatoes d'inged  ;  2d,  year,  wheat  with  turnips,  as 
in  the  iinceding  course  :  3d  year,  Indian  corn 
and  pumpkins;  4th  year,  barley  and  clover; 
5. h  vear,  clover  ;  6th  year,  wheat  and  turnips  as 
before.  In  this  course,  we  have  nine  crops  in 
SIX  years — five  of  which  are  ameliorating  crops: 
and 

Medium  course  in  clay  soils  ; — 1st  year,  oats 
with  clover;  2d,  clover;  3d,  wheat;  4th, beans, 
dunged;  5lh,  wheat ;  6th,  the  yellow  vetchling. 


FROM  THE  NATIONAL  INTELLIGENCER. 

On  the  Grafie  Vine,  nuii/i  its  wines,  brandies,  salt^ 
and  dried  fruits. 
No.  IV. 


The  state  of  this  culture  in  the  Spanish  North' 
Vmerican  province  of  Cohauila  is  worthy  of  the 
most  particular  attention  of  tlie  people  of  the 
southern  and  western  states  and  territories.  That 
Spanish  province  extends  from  26  degrees  north 
latitude  to  32.  The  culture  of  the  vine  there  was 
and  is  prohibited  by  the  orders  of  the  Spanish 
crown,  to  prevent  the  interference  of  their  colo- 
nial agriculture  with  the  wines,  brandies,  and 
^se  oV%'i"gTteVn"ve'a?sliadnot'entireiy  weane"ditl''''^'l  S'apcs,  which  are  produced  in  every  pro- 
.„rv,  ..,n^i,.nt  h^liir,;-  fnr  npithpr  oM  the   Ma.ivince  of  European  Spain.     This  royal  law  was 

not  made  and  continued  without  a  conviction  in 
■the  successive  councils  of  Spain,  that  the  culture 
of  the  vine  was  practicable  in  Spanish  N.  Ameri- 
ca. But  the  capacity  and  production  of  the  ex- 
tensive district  of  Cohauila,  is  fully  proved  by  the 
printed  report*  of  Don  Miguel  Ramos  de  Arispc, 
curate,  or  rector  of  the  Spanish  church  of  Bour- 
bon, and  deputy  from  the  Araeiican  province  of 
Cohauila  to  the  Cortez,  which  report  was  printed 
at  Cadiz,  in  A.  D.  1812. 

Cohauila  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Texas, 
and  New  Mexico  ;  on  the  east  :md  south  by  St. 
Louis,  Potosi,  Racatecos,  New  Leon,  and  New 
St.  Ander  ;  and  west  by  New  Biscay.  Its  north- 
ern part  is  west  of  the  states  of  .Mabama,  Missis- 
bip|)i  and  Louisiana,  from  their  coasts  on  the 
sulf  of  Mexico  to  the  latitudes  of  Natchez, 
Washington,  Mass.  and  a  few  minutes  north.— 


3  This  is  the  boasted  Norfolk  course  of  crops. 

*  For  sale  by  Mr.  Mellish  at  Philadelphia 

The  rivers  of  Cohauila  are  the  Rio  Bravo  del 
Norte,  or  Grande,  or  Medina,  Santa  Rosas,  Par- 
ras,  Meillos,  Nadadoves,  and  St.  Domingo. 
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ColiJu;ia  is  also  vist  ot  the  whole  coast  of  Gc.u 
gia  and  East  Florida;  the  south  cape  of  the  Sa 
vannah  river  being  about  32  decrees  north.    Tiie 
precise  situation  of  this  well  established  Sp^nisi 
North  American  vine  district  is  of  great  conse 
quence.  as  a  positive   proof  that  no  pv>rt  of  tlu' 
United  States  is  too  far  south,  or  too  hot  '^or  the 
vine.     It  is  probable   that  t'le  exotic   grapes  in 
Spaiiisli  .\nierioa  have  been  brought  fiom  Euro 
pean  Spain,  and  that  their  wines  arc  like  tliost-  of 
the  mother  country.     This  fart  gives  us  a  reaso 
nable  hope  of  making  such   wims   as   those  of 
Xerxes  and  St.  l.ucar,  which  are  all  often  called 
Slierry.   It  is  distinrily  and  oflii  iilly  stated  by  the 
deputy  fr.  ni  Ciiiauiia  lo  the  cort':-sof  A.  D   1812 
(Don     I.  Ramos  de  Arispe,)that  this  N.  Ameri- 
can province  produces  considerable  quantities  of 
good  wine,  a  number  of  districts  and  vineyards 
giving  wines  as  delicious  as  those  of  Castile  in 
Spain.      He  aeids,  that  their  raiding  of  \v\ne  is  one 
of  the  m'i->t  productive   branches  of  their  agri- 
culture, and  so  great  tnat  they  supply  their  neigh 
bouring   colonics,    and  even  send  some  of   the 
finest  to  Mexico,  wucre  they  must  sustain  a  coin 
pention  with  thoseof  the  Metropolitan  European 
country. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Spanish  and   Portu 
guese  nations  have  established   more  considera 
ble,  more  excellent,   and   more  profitable  vine 
yards  in  their  colonies  and  islands,  than  all  other 
European  nations,  and  Cohauila  appears  to  equal 
any  colony  of  Spain. 

On  the  whole,  the  profitable  growth  of  the 
vine  and  the  manufacture  of  wine,  in  the  north- 
ern section  of  the  Americdn  continent,  from  the 
southern  part  of  Cohauila,  in  ;6  degrees  north  to 
the  vicinity  of  Columbia,  in  S.  Carolma,  in  thirty 
three  degrees,  and  to  the  first  rising  country  in 
N.  Carolina  in  34  degrees  lo  36  degrees  30  mi 
nutes,  and  to  Gljsgow,  in  Kentucky,  in  37  deg. 
north,  and  to  V'cvay  and  Harmony,  in  Indiana,  in 
38  degrees  30  minutes,  to  38  degrees  45  min 
give  us  the  most  indubitable  assviranres  of  a  vine 
district,  or  a  vine  region  in  the  United  States, 
from  our  coast  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  northward 
to  the  end  of  the  39  h  dcg.  This  is  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  direct  interest  to  that  extensive 
country  of  the  vir.e  of  the  United  States,  and 
must  have  tiie  most  sure  and  favourable  effects 
in  the  settlements  of  its  lighter  lands  with  a  free 
white  population,  as  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy 
the  south  of  France,  of  Germany,  and  of  Swit 
zerland.  It  will  also  benefit  the  cultivators  of 
cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  rice,  by  preventing 
the  overdoing  of  thtir  productions,  as  they  may 
be  respectively  in  danger  of  being  too  plentiful 
in  the  markets  of  the  United  States  and  of  fo 
reign  countries.  But  the  vine  culiivation  will 
also  be  important  in  employing  the  population 
and  labourers  south  of  the  fortieth  degree,  (with 
cotton,  rice,  and  sugar,)  so  as  to  leave  the  more 
of  the  culture  of  grain,  and  the  breeding  of 
working  and  meat  cattle,  and  tlie  catching  of 
sea  fish,  to  the  states  north  of  the  39th  degree. 

A  measure  of  manifest  importance  to  the  tho- 
rough invcsligati.)n  of  our  capacity  and  actual 
inceptions  in  the  vine  and  wine  business,  is  no« 
proposed  to  be  suggested  to  all  persons  of  expe- 
rience in  the  culture  of  the  grape  vine,  and  the 
manufacturer  of  wine,  in  those  parts  of  the  U.  S. 
where  the  vine   cultivation  has  been  attempted, 


Oil  a  great  or  sm.dl  scale.  I'lie  respectable  gen 
leman  who  superintends  the  vineyards  at  our 
\merican  Vevay,  has  happily  led  the  way.  In 
the  second  number  of  this  series,  his  interesting 
statement  is  given.  It  will  serve  as  a  guide  to 
those  who  may  follow  him,  which  they  m;iy  use 
to  advantage,  adding  whatever  has  occurred  with 
in  iheii'  own  experience,  or  in  their  observations 
upon  their  neigiibours  and  their  books.  It  ap- 
pe  irs  that  a  dificrence  of  two  weeks  oetween  the 
crop  time  or  viniage  of  Vevay  and  Glasgow,  in 
Kentucky,  is  stated.  The  latter  place  is  suppos- 
ed to  be  a  little  move  than  one  hundred  miles  due 
south  of  Vevtiy.  The  diH'erenre  of  two  weeks  in 
the  time  of  gathering  is  therefore  worthy  of  at- 
tentive consideration.  It  is  observed  that  the  coun- 
try in  whicli  our  Glasgow  is  siiuaied  is  called 
barren  country.  If  t!ie  name  has  been  given  from 
the  inferiority  of  the  soil,  compared  with  the  bet- 
ter counties,  then  the  success  of  the  vine  in  soil 
lighter  (if  it  so  be)  tluui  that  of  Vevay,  and  with 


A\*\\c\es  of  «\ssocu\\\ow 

Ofl/ie  Jgriculcural  Society  of  the  County  of 

Trumbull 

IN  THE  STATE  OF  OHIO. 

Ahticlb  1.     The  name  of  the  Society  shall 

be   the   Agricultural    Society  of  tiie   County  of 

Trumbull:   .\nd  the  objects  of  the  society  are  the 

Promotion  and  improvement  of  Agriculture, — 

Rural  Economy,  and  Domestic  Manufactures. 

.'Vrt.  2.  Every  member  of  tliis  society  shall 
subscribe  these  articles,  or  a  copy  thereof  attes- 
ted by  the  recording  s<  cretary,  and  shall  pay,  at 
the  time  of  subscribing,  or  within  one  month 
thereafter,  to  the  treasurer,  for  the  use  of  the 
society,  one  dollar  :  he  shall  also  pay,  in  like  man- 
ner, at  such  lime,  annually^  as  shall  be  directed 
i)y  the  by-laws  of  the  society,  one  dollar,  so  long 
as  he  continues  a  member:  And  whenever  a 
member  chooses  to  withdraw,  he  shwll  have  lib- 
erty so  to  do  on  giving  notice  in  writing  to  the 
recording  secretary,  and   paying  all  arrears   and 


a  degree  and  a  half  more  of  southing,  and   per-  ^         including  the  then  current  year 
haps  111  a  dryer  or  even  an  and  country,  would       ^^.,    „       ^^^^^  officers  of  the  society  shall  con- 
be  matters  ol  curiosity  an<l  ol  interest       The  his  ^j^^  ^^  ^  president,  two  vice   presidents,  a  corrcs- 


tory  of  "  the  great  tun  of  Glasgow,"  Mr.  Mer- 
chod's  large  cask,  and  of  his  vineyard  from  the 
beginning,  \\\\\\  its  present  state  and  prospects, 
would  be  useful  and  entertaining  to  the  public, 
An  account  of  the  Scuppernong,  and  other  grapes 


ponding  secretary,  a  recording  secretary,  a  trea- 
surer, and  an  auditor,  to  be  chosen  by  bjllot ;  and 
such  other  officers  as  the  by-laws  of  the  society 
shall  direct. 

Art.  4.     The  first  meeting  of  the  society  shall 


ol  North  and  South  Carohna,  especia  ly  in  thej^^  |^^.,^,  ^^  Youngstown,  at  the  dwelling  house  of 
vicinity  ol  Raleigh  and  Columbia,  would  be  alsoij^,^^^^  HilUnan;  on  the  18th  day  of  January,  A. 
of  much  interest;  and  the  more  so,  because  it  is-q  ,g,g  ^^  ^^^j^,,  meeting,  and  at  any  future 
considered  by  persons  of  experience  and  obser- ^j^,^^,    .^^^.jj        „f  ^.^    society,    the    members 


vation  that  there  is  a  strong  similarity  of  tempe- 
rature, and  a  s'fficiency  in  soil,  between  the 
French  claret,  Sauterne,  Grave,  and  Hermitage 
wine  country,  and  our  country  in  the  two  Caro- 
liiias,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Missis- 
sippi, and  westward  in  the  whole  34th  and  35th 
degrees  of  north  latitude. 

We  shall  conclude  this  paper  by  a  few  remarks 
intended  to  remove  those  doubts  and  those  objec- 
tions which  prudence,  or  the  interest  of  judicious 
foreigners,  ot  countries  which  now  have  the  pro- 
fits of  supplying  us  with  wines,  brandies,  and 
dried  fruits,  very  naturally  oftcr.  It  is  no  longer 
a  speculation  in  the  possible  or  probable  fitness 
of  our  climate,  soil,  and  country,  for  the  various 
kinds  of  grapes  and  wines.  We  find  in  Cohauila 
from  26  lo  32  in  our  hemisphere,  on  our  conti 
ncnt,  in  the  northern  section  of  it,  in  a  new  and 
much  wooded  country,  between  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific,  that  the  vine  succeeds  in  quantity  and 
quality,   though   prohibited  by  the  government. 

We  find  also,  that  in  a  place  so  far  north  as 
Vevay,  five  hundred  gallons  have  been  produced 
by  the  acre  of  laud,  and  that  the  vine  is  equally 
prosperous  at  Harmony,  in  Indiana  ;  and  more  so 
at  Glasgow,  in  Kentucky.  The  fitness  of  the  in- 
termediate country,  in  the  proper  situati  uis, 
which  offer  to  us  in  every  county,  cannot  be 
doubted.  It  is  respectfully  recommended,  thai 
the  assistance  of  the  marshals  in  the  United 
States  be  directed  to  inquire  into  and  report  eve- 
ry case  of  a  regular  viney  ird,  great  or  small,  at 
whicli  wine  has  been  regularly  manufactured,  ol 
what  age  and  kind  of  grtipe,  in  what  quantity  and 
of  what  (luality,  and  colour. 

A  friend  to  the  A'ational  Industry. 
Philadelphia,  Nov.  6,  1819. 


present  shall  have  power  to  make  such  by-laws 
and  regulations  as  they  shall  deem  expedient,  for 
carrying  into  effect  the  objects  of  the  society. 

Art.  5.  No  salary  or  other  pecuniary  reward 
shall  be  allowed  to  any  officer  or  committee  o£ 
the  society,  for  discharging  their  official  duties; 
neither  shall  any  contributions,  in  t.ny  form,  be 
exacted  by  the  society  from  its  members,  ex- 
cepting as  is  herein  provided. 

Art!  6.  No  alteration  shti  11  be  made  in  any  of 
these  articles  of  association,  except  at  some  stated 
meeting  of  the  society  ;  and  all  such  alterations 
shall  be  submitted  at  one  stated  meeting  and 
shall  not  be  definitely  acted  upon  until  the  next 
stated  meeting  of  the  society  ;  and  in  all  cases 
two  thirds  of  the  members  present  shall  concur 
in  such  alteration. 

BY-LAWS. 
yldojitcd  by  the  Agricultural  Society  of  the  county 

of  Trumbull,  at  their  general  meeting,  on  the 

18//;  of  January,  1819. 

1st.  There  shall  be  two  stated  meetings  of  this 
society,  in  Youngstown,  annually,  until  otherwise 
directed,  on  the  third  Thuisdays  in  Octo'ier  and 
January,  at  ten  of  the  clock  in  the  moining.  Not 
less  than  ten  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

2d.  Special  meetings  of  this  society  may 
be  convened  by  the  presidetit  or  tiie  exec- 
utive committee.  Notice  of  all  meetings  o(  this 
society  shall  be  given,  by  publishing  the  same  in 
one  or  more  newspapers  printed  in  this  state,  at 
least  fourteen  days  before  the  time  of  any  such 
nccting. 

3d.  On  this  day,  and  on  the  third  Thursday  in 
January  in  each  year  hereafter,  between  (he  hours 
if  11  o'clock,  .\.  M.  and  6  o'clock,  V.  M.  the 
several  officers  of  this  society,  and  luembers  of 
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the  respective  committees,  sliall  be  chosen,  to 
continue  in  office  for  one  year,  and  until  oilier 
are  chosen  in  their  s'eatl.  —  A.il  committees  hhaii 
be  ch)sen  by  nominatiori,  unlesj  a  majuriiy  oi'ihc 
memliers  present  shall  other^vise  direct  :  and 
the  respective  awai'dint?  committees  shall  desig- 
nate one  of  their  members  to  be  their  cliairman 
and  shall  give  notice  of  such  designiUion  to  tl'e 
recorcliiiij  secret.iiy. 

4th.  The  president  of  this  society,  and  in  his 
absence,  one  of  th'-  vice  presidi-Miis,  shall  he  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee.  The  president 
for  the  time  bein'jj^,  shall,  in  all  cases,  have  one- 
vote,  and  in  case  of  an  equal  vote,  shall  h  ive  ih 
casting  vote.  He  sliall  superintend  tlie  concerns 
of  this  SDciety — shall  cause  the  by-laws  and  do- 
ings thereof  to  be  carried  into  effect,  and  sliall 
sign  all  diplomas  granted  by  the  same. 

5th.  The  vice  presidents  shall  be  chosen 
with  the  designation  of  first  or  second  vice  pres 
ijent,  and  shall  ofliciate  in  that  order. 

6th.  The  correspondin:^  secretary  sh  .11  con- 
duct the  correspondence  of  this  society,  subject 
to  the  direction  of  tlie  executive  committee, 

7th.  The  recording  secretary  shall  record 
the  proceedings  of  this  society  and  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  in  separate  books  ;  and  shall 
keep  the  same  at  all  times  subject  lo  the  inspec- 
tion of  said  committee:  He  shall  keep  the  seal 
of  the  society  and  use  the  same  under  the  direc 
tion  of  the  president  :  He  siiall  countersign  all 
diplomas  signed  by  the  president  :  He  shall 
keep  a  record  of  the  names  of  the  members  and 
of  I'.ie  officers  of  the  society,  and  deliver  a  list  oi 
the  same  lo  the  president,  at  the  meeting  in  Jan- 
uary, annually. 

8th.  The  treasurer  shall  collect  and  receive 
all  moneys  due  and  belonging  to,  this  society,  and 
pay  out  the  same  on  orders  drawn  by  thcaiidiio 
and  certificates  made  l)y  the  awarding  commit- 
tees, pursuant  to  the  regulations  of  this  society. 
He  shall  keep  regular  accounts  of  all  receipt: 
and  disbursements,  in  a  book  for  that  purpose, 
which  shall  always  be  open  for  the  inspection  of 
the  town  and  executive  committees.  He  shall, 
previous  to  the  annual  meetings  in  January,  ex- 
hibit to  the  president  a  regular  account  of  ail 
receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  year  approved 
and  signed  by  the  auditor  ;  And  at  the  same  time 
he  shall  exhibit  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  persons 
in  arrcar  and  the  sums  due  fi-om  each  ;  shal 
give  bond  for  the  faithlul  discharge  of  his  duly 
in  such  sum  and  form,  and  with  such  surety  a 
the  executive  comrniitce  shall  direct;  and  when 
his  office  expires  he  shall  pay  over  the  funds  ol' 
ihc  society,  and  deliver  the  books  of  the  treasury 
to  his  successor  in  office. 

9th.  The  auditor  shall  examine  th-e  voucherf 
and  adjust  the  treasurer's  account  en  the  second 
Monday  of  January,  annually,  and  report  to  the 
.society  at  Iheir  staled  meeting  in  thesame  month 
He  shall,  also,  examine  and  audit  all  claims  on 
the  society  for  contingent  or  incidental  expenses, 
and  draw  on  the  treasury  for  such  sums  as  shall 
be  found  justly  due. 

10th.  The  general  administration  of  the  af 
fairs  of  this  society  shall  be  vested  in  the  execu- 
tive committee,  which  shall  consist  of  the  pres- 
ident, vice  president,  the  corresponding  am 
recording  secretaries,  the  treasurer,  auditor  anrl 
the  regular  chairmanof  each  of  the  three  av.ard 


uig  committees  ;  ar.y  four  of  -v  horn  siiall  cousti 
tute  a  quorum.  The  conimittee  shall  meet  a: 
least  four  limes  in  each  year.  The  pittsident,  ot 
in  his  absence  one  of  the  vice  presidents,  shali 
<ive  notice  to  the  members  of  the  time 
and  places  of  such  meetings.  They  shall  have 
power  to  designate  the  objects  for  premiums  and 
determine  the  value  of  each  premium  to  be 
awarded  :  shall  regulate  the  annual  cattle  show; 
determine  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  several 
awarding  commitices;  and  do  all  such  oilier 
acts,  consistent  with  the  general  and  avowed 
principles  of  this  association,  as  they  may  judge 
necessary  for  promoting  Iheobjccisof  the  society. 

1 1th.  No  premium  shall  be  awarde  I  wi'hout 
a  cottipetition,  unless  the  committee  of  awards 
siiall  deem  ihe  claim  highly  meritorious. 

12th.     There    shall    be   a   committee    on  the 
cultivation  and  improvement  of  lands;  a  commit- 
tee on  the  quantiiy  and  quality  of  produce  ;    and 
a  committi  e  on  domestic  animals  and  manufac 
lures.     Ti.e  premiums   proposed   by  the  execu 
iive  committee  shall  be  awarded  in  the  following 
manner:    those  on  ihe  cultivation  and  improve 
menl  of  lands  by  the  committee  on  that  subject  ; 
those  on  the  quantity  and  quality   of  produce  by 
the  committee    on  that    subject  ;  and   those  on 
domestic  animals  and  manufactures  by  the  com 
mittee  on  that  subject.     Which  committee  shall 
severally  consist  of  nine  persons,  any  five  of  whom 
hall  be  a  quorum  to  award  the  premiums;  and 
any  three  ot  whom  shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient 
number   for   the  business  of  exami.iation  or  in 
-.pcction.     And  the  several  awarding  committees 
shall  make  out    and    sign  certificates   a.d   dup 
licate    certificates    of  their   several  awards  and 
iransmit  the  same  to  the  president  of  the  execu 
;ive  commiltee,   who  shall,  with  the  advice    of 
the  committee,    certify  his  approbation   thereof 
and  deliver  the   same  to   the    person   in    whose 
fivour  the   award   was  made,   or  to  the  heirs  or 
icgal  successors   of  such  person,   and   to   none 
other;  which  duplicate  cenificaie  shall  be   con- 
sidered as  an  order  for  the  payment  of  the  money 
or  the  delivery  of  the   thing  awarded.   And  if  no 
such  person  shall  appear  lo  claim  any  such  pre 
mium  within  three  months  from  the  lime  of  award, 
it  shall  be  held  to  liave  reverted  lo  this  society. 

13.  There  shall  be  a  committee  consisting  of 
not  more  than  five  persons  in  each  town  in  Ihis 
county  to  superintend  the  concerns  of  this  sorietx 
in  their  respective  towns.  They  shall  distribute- 
all  seeds,  scions,  plants,  animals,  books,  Sec.  that 
may  be  committed  to  them  for  that  purpose. — 
They  shall  examine  any  improvements  on  lands 
R'trcd  to  be  entered  for  premiums,  and  if  i:; 
their  opinion  the  improvement  is  so  imporlanl 
as  lo  be  entitled  to  an  examination  by  the  com 
mittee  on  the  ciiltivaion  and  improvement  of 
ands,  they  shall  give  said  committee  notice,  and  it' 


sliail  be  the  duly  of  the  said  committee  to  altent 
lor  that  purpose.  They  shall  receive  all  com 
nninications  which  shall  be  offered  to  them  in 
■vriling  or  otherwise,  respecting  experiments  o 
improvements  in  agriculture  ;  and  if  they  shall 
find  such  communications  sufficiently  mcritorioui- 
ihty  shall  lay  ihem  before  the  next  meeting  o: 
this  society. 

14.  Tliere  shall  hz  a  committee  of  publica- 
tions consisting  of  five  persons,  whose  duty  it  shal 
be  to  supcrinlend  and  correct  whatever  is  design- 


ed lor  the  press,   and   t:.-.y  shall  have   access  t° 
jny  and  all  the  papers  of  this  society. 

IS.  The  annual  dues  of  the  members  of  this 
society  shall  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  on  or  before 
the  tiiird  Thursday  in  October,  yearly  and  every 
year. 

I  6.     In  all  cases  wiien  the  president  ntn'  either 
of  the  vice  presidents  shall  attend  as  members  of 
the  executive  conimitiee,  the  membeis  attending 
may  designate  one  of  their  number  to  preside  fort, 
that  meeting.  Jt 

17.  All  officers  in  this  society  shall  be  elec- 
ted by  a  majority  of  the  votes  given  in. 

FOX  THE  AMERICAN   FARMER.  \ 

rROCEEDINGS    OF    -illE     ,  G'UCULTUHAL   SOCIETY 

OF  ALBEMARLE. 

Papers  co?nmiinicated  for  /lublication  bij  the  coy- 
resfionding-  c/mmittcc  * 

On  llfcssvau  ¥\^,— Ko.  i 

Read,  Nov.   I,  1817. 

^Terno,    October,   1817. 
Sir,— Believing  the  following  facts  to  be  new  in 
the  natural  history  of  the  Hcsoian  Fly,  I  deem  them 
worthy  to  be  communicated  to  the  Society  : 

1st— That  this  distrtictive  inject  deposits  its  eggs 
on  the  blades  of  the  whf-at  indifff  reiitly,  at  from  half 
an  inch  to  three  inches  from  the  main  stock,  or  cen- 
tral shoot  : 

2d— That  they  remain  upon  the  blade,  in  the  egg 
state,  from  5  to  7  days  at  least : 

And  3d — That  they  are  hatched  into  the  worm  or 
mr-ggnton  the  blade. 

Tliat  the  egg  is  deposited  on  the  leaf  or  blade  of  the 
wheat  is  discoverable  by  close  examination  to  the 
naked  eye  ;  but  may  be  put  out  of  all  dispute,  to  the 
dullest  sight  by  the  aid  of  a  maguifyiii;;  glass.  The 
upper  surface  of  a  blade  f  wht-at  is  formed  into  al- 
ternate ridges  and  furrows,  ruining  longitudinally, 
and  the  eggs  are  so  sunk  in  the  furrows,  that  they 
will  n(!t  be  disturbed  by  drawing  the  blade  througli 
the  lingers  and  tluimb  uiuKr  a  considerable  pressure. 
The  shape  of  the  eg^  is  cUindrical  round(-d  at  the 
ends,  and  at  first  in  colour  and  appearance  resembles 

piecr  of  amber,  but  as  it  appro.aches  to  hatching, 
assumes  a  redder  cast  On  the  9th  of  October,  I 
first  discovered  the  eggs  on  a  piece  of  law-i-r,  or  flv 
proof  \vheat,  wliich  had  been  sown  as  early  as  the 
32d  of  SeiJtember.  The  plants  at  that  time,  .(generally 
had  three  leaves,  and  tlure  seem.-d  to  be  a  manifest 
preference  in  the  tlieslo  place  their  eggs  on  the  sec- 
ond or  middle  blatle,  but  they  were  found  indi.scrini- 
inalcly  scattered  upon  the  surface  of  tliis  leaf  from 
half  an  inch  lo  three  inches  from  its  point  of  contact 
with  the  Central  shoot  In  several  instances,  as  many 
as  forty  eggs  were  counted  by  the  aid  of  a  glass  on-  a 
single  blade. 

Particularly  eggs  which  were  identified  from  day 
to  day  until  llity  hatched,  were  found  to  remaiii 
upon  tlie  leaf  the  shortest  period  of  lim.-.  five  days, 
the  longest  seven.  H"w  long  they  had  been  depos- 
ted  when  they  were  first  discovered  is  uncertain, 
Ihut  it  is  presumed  some  day.s,  as  the  flies  appeared 


in  numbers  out  of  all  projiortion  small  to  the  vast 
number  of  eggs.  In  two  instances  <.n!y  were  the 
^-ifgs  discovered  at  the  mstant  of  their  being  laid  by 
the  flies,  and  in  both  of  these  cases  the  plants  were 
lestre/yed  in  removing  them  to  the  house  to  subject 
them  to  closer  examination.  And  thus  the  attccopt 
was  defeated  to  fix  the  period  more  definitely,  ti^at 
the  egg  remains  exposed  on  the  leaf 

As  soon  as  the  eggs  hatch,  the   worms  commence 
their  journey  down    the  blade  to  its  point  of  C(  nt.ict 

*  These  papers  have  already  been  published  in  the 
Richmond  Inquirer.  ^ 
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vith   the  main  stock,  and  then  down  betweeTrtlie 

loiit  aiid.ht'embiyosta  li,  ivMcH  itenvtlip  sto  th- 

iiiiMi  <.t  the  boot  and  s^nlk  ii  th.-  cvuvn  of  th<-  plant 

;ome  a  ilic  worms  we:-.-  <iet.  ct  d  in  the  act  of  m.  v- 

ig  diiwii  the  blade.—  ,.:t  t  .r  the  most  p  .i-t    .tt<-i  thf 

isappe,irance  of  the  ..,;gs  tro.n  the  ijiades.     By  strin 

ing  down  the  boot,  the  w  ims  wen   t",:ui,d  in'.i  st  t.- 

3  minute  as  scarcely  t^   b  discovi  rabic  to  the  oak.  (T'"^^''^'' ''^'^^  ^'^  exposed 
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ye,  lodg.d  near  th-  r.ot.  just  at  that  p  n-i  ot  the 
lant  which  13  the  s-  at  of  a,l  their  rnisch.ef  an.' 
'here  they  are  found  i,i  the  subsequent  crvs;>Hs  state' 

When  ihey  have  mice  plac.-J  tueins.  Ives  in  thi;, 
tuatum  they  are  cleai  ;y  bevond  the  reac.li  of  all  re 
ledies— but  the  fact  b-ing  established  that  they  i-e- 
lain  irom  hve  to  seven  days  at  least  on  the  blade- 
:  the  wheat  seems  to  hold  <,ut  snm.-  prospect,  th.u 
leans  may  be  resorted  to,  wnich  will  at  least  di 
iinishit  not  entirely  destroy  them.  May  it  not  b. 
I  experiment  worth  tryinK,  to  watch  the  proirress 

the  Hies,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  f  ,und  to   have 

jposited  th  ireggs  t-  i;razethe  crop  closely  eff^ 

There  are  many  difficulties  whica  present  theni- 

;lves  to  carry  this  suggestion  into  practice  upon  a 

rgescale.  but   against  so  ^reat  an  evil  a  partial 

medy  is  better  than  none— if  successful,  possib'y  it 

ay  be  found  capable  ot  extnsion  sufficient  for  the 
jcct. 

Publications  have  already  appeared,  stating  the 
remption  of  gr.ized  wheat,  from  the  wide  sprea-l 
■predations  ot  the  %.  last  sprini;— but  my  kiiowl- 
.ge  of  the  ins  ct  :Ht  that  time,  n  t  extending  further 
an  the  cry  sails— .,  st^te  .0  which  ttiey  are  so  mani- 
itly  inaccessiof  to  any  remedy  that  would  t'ot 
tirpate  tlu  pi  nt,  my  mind  naturally  referred  th^ 
ectto  sonv  other  cause.  Nuw  it  is  clearly  to  b- 
mprchend  :d,  that  this  destructive  insect  ma\ 
vebeen  .i  voured  in  the  egg  state,  with  the  leave 
the  wheat. 

r.  ^^  ^  ^        J-  H.  COCKE 

PETEh  Minor,  Esq. 

cretary  ci  tiic  .■Vgricultura 

Society  of  Albemarle 


led  with  (ever  and  cost: vencss^  It  is  "enei^ 
iliy  believed  to  be  contagions,  althoujjb  it  1. 
■dinitted  that  some  horses  have  not  taken  tii 
ompluint,  that  have  been  fed  with  those  thai 
had  it,  and  many  have  taken  it  that  hav. 
,  It  IS  considered  colli- 

pletely  within  the  power  ofordinary  remedies 
\i  applied  in  time,  and  the  horse  not  use' 
hard— purgatives  are  used  l)y  some— bleed 
mg  by  others — but  generally  some  astringents 
to  cleanse  the  mouth,  Sjc!— alum,  salt|)ctre. 
coperas,  vinegar,  decoctions  of  oak  bark,  of 
the  root  of  the  iron  weed,  Sec.  &c.  ;  are  ustt! 
liy  many,  the  three  former  most  gener  illy. 
The  power  of  those  three,  and  assafactida. 
separate  or  combined,  have  been  tried  on  th. 
'm  of  the  bridle  as  a  preventive,  and  uaetl 
with  success.  As  soon  as  I  heard  it  was  in 
this  neighbourhood,  I  took  measures  to  keep 
my  horses  from  those  that  had  it,  and  to  have 
them  regularly  fed  and  salted.  I  have  so  far 
escaped,  but  this  may  be  for  a  time  only. 

This  disease  was  in  this  state  and  Tennes- 
see in  1801  and  2.  I  was  travelling  and  my 
horses  had  it,  but  it  was  not  as  general  nor  as 
virulent  in  its  symptoms  as  this  year.  I  then 
heard  of  no  fatal  cases.  Is  this  disease  pre- 
valent in  other  parts  of  the  Union  ? 
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Occasional  Extvacts. 

27th,  Nov.  1819. 
Mr.  Skinner. — I  saw  in  a  late  number  ol 
s  American  Farmer,  your  attention  invited 
the  su' ject  of  reclaiming  marshes.  You 
Hild  colder  a  peculiar  favour  upon  myself, 
d  a  nuaibcr  of  other  subscribers  and  read- 
3,  by  endeavourhig  to  collect  as  much  in 
-mation  as  possible  upon  this  interesting 
eration.  It  is  becoming  daily  more  im- 
rtant  to  us. 

A    SUBSCRIBER. 
isCern  Shore  of  Va. 

Near  Frankfort,  Ky.  8th.  Nov. 
3Mr.  Skinner.— We  are  still  without  rain 
such  a  drought  was  never  known  here.  , 
vertheless  believe  the  crops,  in  this  county, 
II  be  b^it  little  short  of  a  medium  crop— 
ne  is  fully  one. 

Have  you  in  your  county  the  dreadfu 
lady  which  effects  the  horses  in  this  state, 
1  in  tlie  state  of  Ohio  as  far  as  I  can  learn 
1  which  in  many  places,  has  been  extended 
the  cattle  and  hogs  ?  I  mean  the  sore 
gue.  It  commences  with  white  blisters  or 
tongue — it  hecomes  raw  in  a  few  hours 
1  extends  to  the  mouth  and  lips— a  great 
il  of  saliva  is  discharged— the  horse  if  noi 

eved    becomes  incapable   of  eating tht 

gue  rots  ofi,  and  death  ensues.  It  is  atten- 


Prince  George's  County,  Dec,  4th,  1819. 
Mr.  Skinner. —  I'here  is   a  subject  closely 
onnected  with   the   object  of  the  American 
Farmer,  which  I  wish  you  to   take  in  hand, 
IS  the  progress  of  agricultural  improvement 
must  always  be  limited  without  attention   to 
It.     I  allude   to  the  necessity  of  impressing 
(jpon  landholders,  the  great  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  leasing  lands  fur  a  term  of  years 
over   that  of  renting    for    one    year;    with 
proper   restrictions,    and    requisite    arrange- 
aients  for  the  improvement  of  a  worn  out  soil. 
So  thoroughly  am   I  convinced  of  the  incal- 
culable   advantages    to    be    derived    from    a 
change  in  the  present  mode  of  renting  land, 
both  to  the  landlord  and  tenant,  that  I  almost 
think  the    state   Legislature  could  not  do  a 
better  act,  than  to  repeal   all  the  lau  s  for  the 
speedy  recovery  of  rents,  when  the  property 
had  been  let  for  the  short  time  of  one  or  two 
years.     It  is  this  system  that  is  depriving  us 
of  all  that  valuable  part  of  our  population  for 
a  considerable   extent,   quite  along  our  sea- 
ward,  and   which  will,  ere   long,  leave  our 
society  in  the  worst  possible  state,  consisting 
It  those  who  are   very  rich,  and  those  who 
ire  extremely  poor ;  and  all  history  teacher 
us  that  this  condition  of  society  does  not  en- 
lure  long,   it  either  yifelds    to   domestic   in 


Machine  for  breaking  up  ears  of  corn.  A  :.  w 
ars  since  a  cast  iron  Bark  Mill  was  inven- 
eJ,  which  has  b;en  found  very  usti'ul  for 
;rinding  bark.  It  somewhat  resembles  a  Cof- 
ee  Mill.  Il  not  too  expensive,  it  might  oe 
ound  useful  also  for  •  v  aking  ears  of  corn. 

lVas/i:iigiOTi,  A'h  Dec.    13  19. 
Mr.  Skinner — Noticing  this  day  your  in- 
quiry, "  whether  any  mill,  or  other  machine, 
lias  been  invented  for  breaking  Ears  of  Corn 

—Cob  and  all,  without  shelling" 

I  with  pleasure  inform  you  I  have  iieen 
using  such  for  many  years,  and  I  consider 
theni  invaluable  to  those  who  feed  their  stock 
'imch  on  Corn— i.csides  they  answer  admira- 
bly ior  breaking  Plaster,  preparatory  to  its 
going  into  the  hopper  for  grinding.  The  Iron 
Screw  will  cost  about  S40,  the  Millright's  bill 
ought  not  to  be  more  than  S20  for  attaching 
them  to  the  machinery  of  any  Mill— mine 
have  been  made  and  put  up  by  my  own 
smiths  and  carpenters,  and  are  to  be  seen  in 
my  mills  at  Mount  Airy,  Richmond  county, 
anj  at  Neabsco,  near  Dumfries,  Va.  as  also 
m  my  Middlebrooke  m^lls,  (late  Lingan's)  in 
Montgomery  County,  Md.  on  the  road  from 
this  to  Fredericktown.  There  is  a  model, 
(though  never  patented)  in  Dr.  Thornton's 
hands  at  the  Patent  office,  sent  him  by  Mr. 
Thomas  T.  Page  of  Va.— Yours,  &c.  ' 

JOHN  TAYLOE. 


trigues  or  foreign  invasion.  Fortunately  for  us  dius  far^'io  frv ^Z^^sm- '"?^ ''''^  '?  "'"  f'"''  ^^'■'^'"S 
:s  IS  very  limited  in  our  countrv.  but  cnnf.n,.,!  ircl^^  nv  T.  ,',  1""'?'^"/ .''l^.  "^l^y  "^-'ing 


s  IS  very  limited  in  our  countrv,  but  confined 
IS  It  IS,  we  should  get  rid  of  it  if  practicable. 

J.  K. 


Frederick  County^  Md.  Mov.  30     1819 
Mr.  Skinner.  ' 

Dear  Sir,— In  No.  Z5  of  the  Farmer  you 
request  to  be  informed  whether  "  any  mill  or 
other  machine  has  been  invented  for  breaking 
up  ears  of  corn,  coband  all  without  shelling  " 
Being  at  Major  Robert  Lyon's  on  Sunday 
last  the  20th  inst.  he  informed  me  he  had 
just  put  up  such  a  machine  in  his  mill  on  his 
estate  about  10  miles  from  your  city.  I  un- 
derstood it  to  be  of  cast  iron,  on  the  principle 
of  the  plaster  braker,  and  erected  under  the 
impression  that  corn  used  in  this  way  makes 
a  most  excellent  and  economical  food  for  any 
kind  of  stock.  Mr.  Lyon  made  the  experi- 
ment some  years  since,  and  found  it  essen- 
tially serviceable. 

Respectfully,  Your  obt.  servt. 

W.   V.  B. 
P.  S.  The  patent  cast  iron  bark  mill  will 
I  think,  answer  the  purpose  ;  indeed  I  have 
no  doubt  of  it,  as  it  is  excellent  for  gettinc- 
out  clover  seed. 

Mr  Bordly  is  I  think  the  inventor  of  the  clover 
seed  rake     A  thought  occurred  to  me  after  writing 


Harper's  Ferry,  27th,  No^-.  1819. 
Mr.  Skinner — I  have  just  observed  in  one 
lot  your  papers,  (26)  an  inquiry  relative  to  a 


L-   1    T  1  i     \    .  ""^•'.'S'-"  »'*    till.-  cuu  uy  Doiljne- 

which  I  have  had  done;  it  has  a  strong  taste,  but  1 
do  not  believe  ,t  can  he  boiled  to  a  pulp-it  may 
nevertheless  be  nutncious.  I  have  not  seen  in  your 
useful  paper  any  description  of  the  threshing  machine 
ately  exhibited  at  the  farm  of  Kobert  Smith,  Eso 
Have  you  seen  it.  and  what  is  your  opinion  thereof^' 
Is  It  likely  to  get  iiiio  general  use  ?  Excuse  the  li- 
berty I  have  taken  and  the  trouble  I  put  you  to 

w.  V.  a 
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BALTIMOKE,  FKIUAV,    DECEMBER    10,    1819. 


Hilpa    when  he   was  ma^^^of  nothing  but  and  converted  it  into  one  of  the  finest  land 


On  the  use  of  Oxen  in  Husbandry. 

We  propose  to  devote  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  some  succeeding  numbers,  to  the  pub- 
lication of  the  interesting  facts  and  reason- 
ing we  have  lately  collected ;  to  show  the 
•advantage  that  would  result  to  the  Agricul- 
tural community,  by  the  substitution  of  Oxen, 
in  place  of  Horses,  for  the  common  purposes 
of  Husbandry.— The  more  wc  examine  and 
reflect  upon  the  subject,  the  more  we  are 
convinced  of  the  jusLice  of  Mr.  Madison  s 
suggestions  on  this  point,  to  be  found  in  the 
irsth  page  of  this  volume,  commencing  with 
the  declaration  that  he  could  "  not  but  consi- 
der it  an  error  in  our  husbandry,  that  oxen 
are  so  little  used  in  place  of  horses." 

In  the  course  of  these  publications,  engrav- 
ings will  be  introduced,  to  show  the  dif- 
ferent manner  of  gearing  them  in  different 
countries. 

TROM    THE  SPECTATon. 

Hie  gelidi  fontes,  hie  mrdlia  parata,  Lynn, 
Hie  nemus,  hie  toto  teeum  consumerer  <eva. 

ViHG.  Eel.  10.  V.  42, 

Come  see  whal  pleasures  in  our  plains  abound  ; 
The  woods,  the  fountains,  and  the  flow'ry  ground  : 
Here  I  could  live,  and  love,  and  die  with  only  you. 

DnrDEir. 


a  long  chain  cf  rocks  and  mountains.  This 
so  much  provoked  Shalum,  that  he  is  said  t 
have  cursed  his  brother  in  the  bitterness  ot 
his  heart,  and  to  have  prayed  th  it  one  of  his 
mountains  might  fall  upon  his  head  if  ever 
he  came  within  the  shadow  of  it. 

From  this  time  forward  Harpath  would 
never  venture  out  of  the  valleys,  but  came  to 
an  untimely  end  in  the  two  hundred  and  fif- 
tieth year  of  his  age,  being  drowned  in  a 
river  as  he  attempted  to  cross  it.  This  river 
is  CiiUedto  this  dav,  from  his  mme  who  per- 
ished in  it,  the  river  Harpath  :  and,  what  is 
very  remarkable,  issues  out  of  one  of  those 
mountains  which  Shalum  wished  might  fall 
upon  his  brother  when  he  cursed  him  in  tht 
ibitterness  of  his  heart. 

Hilpa  was  in  the  hundreth  and  sixtieth 
year  of  her  age  at  the  death  of  her  husband, 
having  brought  him  but  fifty  children  bef  ire 
he  was  snatched  away,  as  has  been  already 
related.  Many  of  the  antediluvians  mad. 
love  to  the  young  widow,  though  no  one  was 


scaiies  the  eye  ot  man  could  behold. 

The  Chinese  record  a  letter  which  Sha- 
lum is  said  to  have  written  to  Hilpa,  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  her  widowhood.  I  shall 
here  translate  it,  without  departing  from  that 
noble  sin-.pltcity  of  sentiments,  and  plainness 
of  manners,  which  appear  in  the  i.nglnal. 

Shulum  was  at  this  time  one  hundred  and 
eighty  years  old,  and  Hilpa  one  hundred  and 
seventy. 


Hilpa  was  one  of  the  hundred  and  fifty 
daughters  of  Zilaph,  of  the  race  of  Cohu,  by 
whom  some  of  the  learned  think  is  meant 
Cain.  She  was  exceedingly  beautiful ;  and 
when  she  was  but  a  girl  of  three  score  and 
ten  years  of  age,  received  the  addresses  of 
several  who  made  love  to  her.  Among  these 
were  two  brothers,  Harpath  and  Shalum : 
Harpath  being  first-born,  was  master  of  that 
fruitful  region  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Tirzah,  in  the  southern  parts  of  China. 
Shalum  (which  is  to  say  the  planter,  in  the 
Chinese  language)  possessed  all  the  neigh- 
bouring hills,  and  that  great  range  of  moun- 
tains which  goes  under  the  name  of  Tirzah. 
Harpath  was  of  a  haughty  contemptuous 
spirit ;  Shalum  was  of  a  gentle  disposition, 
beloved  both  by  God  and  man. 

It  is  said  that,  among  the  antediluvian  v.-o 
men,  the  daughters  of  Cohu  had  their  minds 
wholly  set  upon  riches  ;  for  which  reason  the 
beautiful  Hili'a  preferred  Harpath  to  Shalum, 
becuuse  of  his  numerous  flocks  and  herds, 
that  covered  all  the  lov.^  country  which  run: 
along  the  foot  of  Mount  Tirzah,  and  is  wa 
tere'i  by  several  fountains  and  streams 
breaicing'out  of  the  sides  of  that  mountain 

Harpath  made  so  quick  a  dispatch  of  his 
coimsliin,  that  he  married  Hilpa  in  the  hun 
dreth  ve*r  of  her  age  ;  and  being  of  an  inso- 
lent temper,   laughed    to    scorn    his   brother 
Shalum  for  having  pretended  to  thebeauiiiul 


thought  so  likely  to  succeed  in  her  affections 
as  her  first  lover  Shalum,  who  renewed  hr. 
court  to  her  about  ten  years  after  the  death 
of  Harpath  :  for  it  was  not  thought  decent  m 
those  days  that  a  widow  should  be  seen  by  a 
man  within  ten  years  after  the  decease  of  her 
husband. 

Shalum  falling  into  a  deep  melancholy,  and 
resolving  to  take  away  that  objection  which 
had  been  raised  against  him  when  he   made 
his  first  addresses  to  Hilpa,  began  immediate- 
ly after  her  marriage  with  Harpath,  to  plant 
all  that  mountainous  region  which  fell  to  his 
lot  in  the  division  of  this  country.     He  knew 
how  to  adapt  every  plant  to  its  proper  soil 
and  is  thought  to  have  inherited  many  tradi 
tional  secrets  of  that  art  from  the  first  man 
This  employment  turned  at  length  to  his  pro 
fit  as  well  as  to  his  amusement ;  his  moun 
tains  were  in  a  few  years  shaded  with  young 
trees,   that    gradually  shot  up    into  groves, 
woods,  and   forests,  intermixed  with  walks 
and  lawns  and   gardens  :  insomuch  that  the 
whole    region,  from    a  naked   and   desolate 
prospect,  began  now  to  look  like  a  second  para 
disc.     The  pleasantness  of  the  place,  and  the 
agreeable   disposition  of  Shalum,   who    was 
reckoned  one  of  the  mildest  and  wisest ;  of  all 
who  lived  before  the  flood,  drew  into  it  mul- 
titudes of  people,  who  were  perpetually  em- 
ployed in  the  sinking  of  wells,  the  digging  of 
trenches  and  the  hollowing  of  trees,  for  the 
better   distribution  of  water  through  every 
part  of  this  spacious  plantation. 

The  habitation  of  Shalum  looked  every 
year  more  beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  Hilpa,  who 
ifter  the  space  of  seventy  autumns,  was  won- 
derfully pleased  with  the  distant  prospect  of 
Shalum's  hills,  which  were  then  covered  with 
innumerable  tufts  of  trees,  and  gloomy 
scenes,  that  gave  a  magnificence  to  the  place, 


"  Shalum,  Master  of  Mount  Tirzah,  to  Hil- 
pa, Mixtress  of  the  Valleys. 
"  In  the  768th  year  of  the    reation, 

"  Whathivf;  1  not  suffered,  O  thuu  daugh- 
ter of  Zilpha,  since  thou  gavcst  thystlf  away 
in  marriage  to  my  rival  ?     1    grew  weary  of 
the  light  of  the  sun,  and  have  ever  since  been 
covering  myself  with    woods    and    forests. 
These  threescore  and  ten  years  have   I  be- 
wailed the  loss  of  thee  on  the  tops  of  Mount 
Tirzah,  and  soothed  my  melancholy   among 
a  thousand  gloomy  shades  of  my  own  raising. 
My  dweUings  are  at  present  as  the  garden  of 
God  ;  every  part  of  them  is  filled  with  fruits, 
and    flowers    and    fountains.       The    whole 
mountain    is    perfumed    for    thy    reception. 
Come  up  into   it,  O  my   beloved,  and  let  us 
people  this    spot  of  the   new   world  with  a 
beautiful  race  of  mortals ;    let  us    multiply 
exceedingly  among  these  delightful  shades, 
and  f.ll  every  quarter  of  them  with  sons  and 
daughters.    "Remember,  O  thou  daughter  of 
Zilpha,  that  the  age  of  man  is  but  a  thousand 
years;  that  beauty  is  the  admiration  but  of  a 
few  centuries.      It  flourishes  as  a   mountain- 
oak,  or  a  cedar  on  the  top  of  Tirzah,  which 
in  three  or  four  hundred  years  will  fade  away, 
and  never  be  thought  of  by  posterity,  unless 
a  young  wood  springs  from  its  roots.   Think 
well  on  this,  and  remember  thy  neighbour  in 
the  mountains. 

Having  here  inserted  this  letter,  which  I 
look  upon  as  the  only  antediluvian  billet-doux 
now  extant,  I  shall  in  my  next  paper  give  the 
answer  to  it,  and  the  sequel  of  this  story. 


***  Bills  have  been  sentto  those  who  have 
forgotten  to  pay  their  dues  in  advance,  ac- 
cording to  the  well  known  terms  of  this  paper, 
We  say /or^o^^en,  because  we  are  not  dispo- 
sed to  believe,  that  any  gentleman  would 
willingly  disregard  an  obligation  of  this  sort 
particularly,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the 
Editor  is  bound,  both  by  inclination  and  con- 
tract, to  pay  off  Printer,  Paper-MaiC'ER 
;md  Engraver,  every  rveek. 
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FOR    THE     AMERICAN    FARMER. 

On  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  more 
GENERAL  USK  OF  OXEN, 

mil   THE  CU.HXOV   rfRPUSKS  OF 

AURIC  ULTURE; 

AND  ON  THE  BEST  MODE  OF  GEARING  THEM. 

Illustrated  btj  an  Engraving, 
J\o.   I. 

Port  Tuhacco,  l.!«  T)ec.  1819. 

Mn.  Skinxer,  Sir — I  have  ofleti  ohstTV- 
ed,  in  lilt  few  cxcursionsi  have  ma<le  ihroui^h 
tliib  and  the  neii^liboMng  stiite  lo  the  south, 
with  much  regret,  sometimes  iri'leed  wiiii 
miiigledijain,  with  w  hat  nei^lect,  coiitt'mpi,iind 
even  harshness,  my  couiurymen  are  in  the 
habit  olircatins  •ilieii  l.iboiiriiis  cattle.  Of  the 
several  species,  the  horsf  (generally  fares  best; 
there  IS  somethiiii^  su  sprit^htiy  and  attlaGiive 
in  his  constitution,  that  he  inpe  c  |)iib'y  wiiiv 
the  regard  of  liis  master;  and,  thus  too  often, 
conies  in  for  niorc  tlian  his  share,  amoniJ-  his 
fellow  labouici's,  of  his  owner's  kindness  and 
attention.  '1  he  geiuious  qualities  of  the 
pleasure  horse,  and  the  proud  vivacity  of  llie 
courser,  begets  in  men  an  affection  for  the 
whide  race,  extended  even  to  the  homely 
drudge  that  dra.t;s  the  pl(.ut;h,  to  the  dispar- 
agement and  pr(judi(e  of  the  ox,  the  ass. 
and  the  mule,  whose  claims  are  in  many, res- 
pects much  superior. 

These  observations  have  induced  mc  to 
make  some  enquiry  into  the  relative  merits 
of  llie  several  species  of  beasts  of  burthen 
used  in  agriculture,  and  to  reflect  upon  ihe 
manner  of  trealinii;  and  vvorkiiig  them  to  the 
greatest  advantag'-. 

There  are  four  points  of  view  in  which  the 
value  of  labourin:^-  cuiile  may  be  cc/iiipared 
and  estimated,  their  first  ccst,  their  work, 
their  necessary  food,  and  their  utility  after 
woi  kii)!^. 

We  have  in  our  country  only  three  species 
of  beasts  ol  burthen  in  common  use,  the  horse, 
the  ox.  and  the  mule;  for,  I  believe,  the  ..s- 
is  no  where  in  common  use.  Tlie  price  ol 
;hese  animals,  like  every  thing  else,  varies 
:onsiderably  with  time  and  place — and  I  mav 
idd  that  their  prices  have  not  always  either, 
)een  ^^radi.'.ited  simply  by  Mie  demand  for 
hem,  orbyihcir  real  ut  lity;  but  by  a  son 
)f  fashion  or  caprice.  I  have  known  times 
vhcn.  and  even  now,  in  some  neiirhborhoods, 
I  good  mule,  would  conmiand  the  price  of 
nore  than  a  pair  (,f  well  broke  oxen.  f5ut 
ayinij  aside  this  kind  of  temporary  or  neigh- 


borhood wliim,  I  thuik  it  may  be  assumed  as 
a  general  relative  price  current,  of  these  la- 
bouring animals,  that  a  good  work  ox  can  be 
purchased  for  one  half  the  price  of  a  horse, 
and  one  third  less  than  a  mule,  equally  good 
ol  their  kind. 

Ncitiier  of  these  three  species  of  animals 
are  fit  for  labour  sooner  than  three  years  old. 
in  that  interval  oi  useless  infancy,  the  horse 
requires  very  particular  atiention.  During 
the  winter  season  he  should  have  some  grain, 
lie  carefully  housed  and  well  provided  with 
gont:  racK  food.  The  mule  ri  tjui.  es  less  a  ten 
;  on,  bu;  il  not  more  carefully  raiseii  than  an 
ox.  his  size  and  powers  will  be  very  inferior. 
The  ox  requires  only  common  pasture  during 
ihe  summer,  and  to  have  the  advantage  ol  the 
larm-yard  shed,  with  hay  or  straw  in  the  win- 
ter. 1.  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the  ox 
makes  double  the  quantity  of  manure  duiing 
the  same  lime,  of  either  of  the  other  animals; 
owing  to  his  consumption  of  a  greater  mass 
ol  •  oarse  food  which  is  no:  so  thoroughly  m  ,s- 
tica  ed,  as  the  better  kind,  tuki  n  in  by  the 
hoise.  From  the  system  of  husbandry  pre- 
V  dent  in  the  lower  parts  of  this  and  the  state 
ot  Virginia,  where  cattle  have  the  range  of 
the  extensive  marshes  bordei-ing  on  the  tide 
water  it  mav  be  asserted  with  confidence, 
that  the  rearing  of  a  three  year  old  sieer  will 
noi  cost  the  farmer  one  third  as  much  as  to 
raise  a  horse  or  mule  to  the  same  age.  Hcnre 
it  appears  that  the  farmer,  with  the  same  cost 
and  cate,  can  have  two  or  three  teams  of  oxen 
for  one  of  hoises  or  mules,  with  a  propor- 
tionate increase  of  manure. 

The  great  improvement  in  the  discipline 
and  management  of  the  horse,  and  his  active 
mtjvements,  have  given  him  a  decided  pre- 
fc  rence  in  many  kinds  of  service;  but,  as  a 
strong  labourer,  he  is  iti  all  respects  equalled, 
and  in  many  surpassed  by  the  ox.  The  do- 
cility and  sagady  of  the  horse  is  \cry  re 
markable,  indeed,  in  sonie  respects  surpris- 
ing; but  that  of  the  ox  is  no  less  so.  It  has 
been  noticed  in  all  countries  and  tlie  most 
remote  ages — we  are.  told  in  scripture,  that 
•'  the  ox  knoweth  his  owner  "  And  this  pa- 
tient, w  iling  lalioure  awakcneda  sympa  hy  so 
lively  as  to  induce  the  Jewish  lawgiver  to 
to  enact  .1  special  provision  in  his  liehalf  for 
it  was  declared  as  a  law  to  the  children  of 
Israel,  that  "  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox 
when  he  treadcth  out  the  corn" — while, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  fair 
inference  from  the  prohibition,  ("  Thou  shalt 
not  let  thy  cattle  gender  with  a  diverse  kind,") 
contaiiietl  in  the  nineteenth  chapter  oi  Levi- 1 
ticus,  thai  the  ugly  mule  race  was  much  de- ; 
spiscd  or  wholly  unknown  in  Judea.  ! 


VVith  the  same  measure  of  attention  and 
kind  treatment,  the  ox  is  certainly  the  most 
docile  and  tractable  of  three  several  species  of 
beasts  of  burthen.  If  he  has  not  the  gaiety  of 
the  horse,  neither  has  he  that  fretful  restive- 
ness  of  temper  which  renders  the  horse,  at 
limes,  entirely  utinianageable.  Neither  is  the 
ox  ever  infiuenoedby  the  sulky  perverseness 
of  the  mule.  The  ox  has  one  excellence 
peculiar  to  himself— he  is  steady,  willing  and 
lirm  to  the  lasi — he  never  balks — at  a  steep 
pinch,  or  heavy  pull,  a  yoke  of  oxen  are  the 
sheet  anchor  of  the  team — if  they  cannot 
move  forward,  they  will  at  least  hold  their 
ground  to  the  utmost  of  their  strength. 

."Vs  to  the  question,  which  of  the  three  spe- 
cies of  labouring  quadrupeds  are  best  suited 
to  our  hot  summers,  and  to  our  climate  in 
general?  It  can  only  be  iinswered  by  experi- 
ence and  observation — it  is  believed,  how- 
ever, that  so  far  as  we  may  be  allowed  to  ad- 
duce the  experience  of  other  countries,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  upon  the  subject.  In  vari- 
ous p  rt  oflndi  wi  fin  and  nea'  the  iropicsj 
the  ox  is  used  for  all  purposes,  for  travtmng 
and  riding,  as  well  as  heavy  labour.  In  all 
p.iris  of  Spanish  America  the  ox  is  used  as  a 
labourer;  and  great  numbers  are  imported 
into  the  West  Indies  annually,  from  the  Spa- 
nish main,  as  beasts  of  burthen. 

But  the  ox  is  said  to  be  slow  and  unwieldy 
in  his  pace.  It  must  be  admitted,  that  as  a 
racer,  or  fleet  traveller,  he  is  far  inferior  to 
the  horse  in  all  countries,  and  under  every 
state  of  discipline  and  improvement.  But, 
nviih  the  agriculturist,  tlie  sole  enquiry,  upon 
this  subject  is,  which  of  these  three  kinds 
of^ animals  can  perform  the  greatest  aniount 
of  heavy  labour  in  the  shortest  time  and  at 
the  least  expense?  Because  for  the  purposes 
o{ hard  wort:  neither  of  them  can  be  pushed 
faster  than  a  common  walk. 

Neat  cattle  are  so  very  valuable  in  various 
ways,  that,  in  selecting  a  stock  for  rcai  ing,  al- 
most all  their  uses  arc  iwivc  attended  to  than 
that  of  their  labour.  In  breeding  horses  we 
generally  have  but  one  object  in  view,  that  is, 
their  capacity  for  service;  but  in  rearing  neal 
cattle,  the  principal  objects  arc  to  improve 
the  quality  and  tpiaiitity  of  every  part  of  the 
body  of  the  animal,  as  well  as  to  increase  the 
quatititv  of  milk  and  butter — and,  in  careful- 
ly attending  to  these  objects  the  improvement 
of  the  capacity  of  the  animal,  for  service,  is 
too  often  wholly  overlooked. 

Judging  from  the  account  which  you,  Mr 
Kditor,  have  given  us  in  the  first  No.  of  your 
paper,of  the  two  large  bullocks  raiser!  Iiy  Mr. 
Barney,  I  am  satisfied,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  our  climate   or  country  adverse  to  the  dc- 
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vclopmeiit    of  Ihe    greatest  excellencies   ofited    by   all  tlie  most    skillul  and    inlel!i(';ent 
the  ox  in  every  respect  whatever.     Of  the  two 'farmers  who   have    turned  their  altcnlion  to 


bullocks  there  spoken  of,  Columbus,  or  the 
American,  appears  to  me  from  the  drawing 
of  him,  to  be  of  the  true  and  best  slock  for  all 
purposes;  his  legs  were  lona;  in  proportion  to 
liis  body,  and  he  wws  much  taller  in  propor- 
tion than  the  Kn^'lish  cattle  that  have  been 
imported  into  our  country  as  breeders,  and  his 
enormous  weight  is  a  proof,  that  cattle  of  such 
proportions  are  as  eminently  suited  for  fa(- 
leiiing  and  for  beef  as  any  other,  the  English 
notion  about  shoit  legs  and  broad  buttocks 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  From  what 
I  oan  learn  the  quantity  of  milk  given  by  a 
cow  is  by  no  means  governed  by  her  exter- 
nal shape.  Hence  it  would  appear  that  the 
proportions  best  suued  for  service  may  be 
particularly  attended  to  without  in  the  least 
deteriorating  the  breed  in  other  respects. 

The  cattle  of  the  great  plains  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  in  the  valleys  of  Chili  are  alike 
remarkable  for  their  activity  and  sprightli- 
ness.  Except  the  sleepiness  of  countenance, 
expiessed  in  the  drawing  of  the  ox  Columbus, 
they  are,  in  general,  nearly  of  the  same  make  jter,  to  attend  it  to    the  ordinary  position  ol 


the  subject. 

There  are  three  methods  of  yoking  or  har- 
nessing this  valuable  animal  to  the  cart  or 
plough;  the  English,  which  is  that  of  our 
country,  and  therefore  need  not  be  described; 
the  French;  and  tie  Spanish  methods.  They 
are  each  essentially  difterent,  and  each  have 
their  modifications.  The  question  as  to  which 
of  the  three  is  the  most  judicious  and  best, 
involves,  in  some  degree,  the  comparative 
anatomy  of  the  animal,  and  an  enquiry  to  as- 
certain the  seat  of  his  greatest  power.  The 
neck  is  obviously  and  proverbially  the  seat  ot 
the  sU'ength  of  the  bull,  and  his  horns  are 
his  weapons  of  attack  and  defence.  The 
chief  vigor  of  the  animal  seems  to  be  thrown 
into  his  neck  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him 
to  wield  those  weapons  with  the  greatest  ef- 
fect. The  question  is  then,  where  and  how 
the  yoke  should  be  placed  on  his  neck,  so  as 
to  enable  him  to  exert  his  greatest  power 
in  propelling  it  forward. 

It  will  be  proper,   in  considering  this  mat 


and  proportions.  They  are  long  legged,  tall 
and  have  great  facility  of  progression,  a  prool 
ofwhich  is  the  undeniable  fact,  that  the  oxen 
of  Buenos  Ayres  travel  day  after  day,  for  a 
month  together,  with  heavy  loaded  cans  much 
faster  than  the  common  west  country  teams 
•of  the  United  States.  Quick  movements  can- 
not be  expected  of  the  round  duck-legged 
European  breeds,  with  which  the  fine  tall 
cattle  of  our  country  have  been  to  often  cros- 
sed and  spoiled  It  would  seem,  that,  even 
in  England,  farmers  are  beginning  lo  get  out 
of  the  notion  of  their  squat  round  pretty  cat- 
tle. The  ox  is  beginning  to  be  attended  to 
as  a  working  animal  more  than  formerly;  and, 
consequently  his  speed  is  considered  as  one 
of  his  excellencies.  In  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land they  have  ox  races;  and  it  is  said,  that 
some  years  ago  an  ox  ran  four  miles  over  the 
course  at  Lewis,  for  100  guineas,  at  the  rate 
of  fifteen  miles  the  hour:  this  was  certainly  not 
one  of  the  low  waddling   family. 

We  are  told  that  in  Icdia  bullocks  are  used 
for  the  saddle  and  coach,  and  that  their  tra- 
Yclling  oxen  ate  curried,  clotlied,  and  attended 
with  as  much  solicitude,  and  much  greater 
kindness  than  we  bestow  on  our  best  horses. 
The  Indian  cattle  are  extremely  docile,  and 
quick  of  perception,  patient  and  kind;  like 
the  horses,  their  chief  travelling  pace  is  the 
trot,  and  they  are  reported  by  those  who  have 
ridden  them  often,  to  perform  journeys  of 
sixty  successive  days,  at  the  rate  of  thirty  to 
forty-five  miles  per  day. 

The  ox  may  be  worked  to  advantage  from 
three  until  he  is  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age, 
and  can  then  be  fattened,  and  will  miake  ex 
cellent  beef.  Upon  the  whole,  in  whatever 
point  of  view  the  several  species  of  labouring 
quadrupeds  be  compared,  the  ox  seems  to  be 
decidedly  the  best  lor  all  ag-ricu/tural  fturfio- 
acs;  and  indeed,  the  point  seems  to  be  admit- 


the  animal,  and  the  atlifude  he  assumes  when 
provoked  or  urged  to  put  forth  all  his  powers, 
and  to  exert  his  greatest  sreiigth.      When  a 
bull  stands  quite  disengaged  and  at  rest,  his 
iorehead  rises  backward  from  his  nose  to  his 
horns  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degress 
fiom  the  horizon;   and  his   horns  most   com- 
monly piojcct  forward  at  about  a  right  angle 
with  the  line  of  his  forehead.     But  when  the 
animal  throws  himself  into  an  attitude  of  at- 
tack, and  prepares  to  exert   all  his  strength 
against   an    antagonist,    his   head   is   lowered 
near  to  the  earth,  his  nose  is    bridled  back, 
and    his  horns   range  nearl)    in   a  horizontal 
line;  and  when  he  moves  forward,  his  whole 
power  IS  thrown  upon    his  horns,  which   not 
unfrequenily   are    snapped     short  off  by  the 
potent  push,  without  in  the  least  injuring  his 
neck.      Hence    it   appears,    that   the   line  of 
grestest  force,  as  thus  exhibited  by  the  animal 
himself,  is  from  the    root  of   the  horns,  with 
the   neck  a  little   depressed,   passing  below 
the    middle  of  the  body.     Another    proof  of 
tills  being  the   true  line  of  an  ox's    greatest 
force,  may  be  observed  by  the  attitude  which 
oxen   assume  when  yoked   according  to    the 
method  of   our  countiy,  and   urged  forward 
to  exert  all   their  powers  in   draft;    in    such 
cases  they  uniformaly  depress  the   neck  and 
head,  and  assume  the  attitude  of  the  bull  in 
battle.  It  has  thus  seemed  to  me  to  be  strong- 
ly indicated  by  nature,  that  the  point  of  draft 
should    be  attached   to  the  neck   as  near  as 
practicable  to  the  root  of  the  horns;  because 
to  that  point,  when  left  to  the  dictates  of  na- 
ture the  animal    directs   all  his  power  when 
occasion  calls  it  forth. 

The  American  mode  of  yoking  is  open  to 
many  and  very  substantial  objections;  the  first 
is  that  the  line  of  draft  is  too  high,  and  not  in 
the  Ime  of  the  animal's  natural  force.  If  tin 
bow  be  wide  it  admits  of  too  mtich  friction,  and 


the  yoke  soons  chafes  the  neck  into  a  sore; 
if  it  be  narrow,  it  is  apt  to  obstruct  the  circu- 
lation in  the  vessels  of  the  neck,  and  thus  do 
material  injury—if  the  bow  be  long  it  suffers 
the  yoke  to  slip  back  nearly  to  the  withers;  if 
it  be  too  short  it  is  apt  to  obstruct  the  free- 
dom of  respiration — and  in  hot  weather,  in 
whatever  way  the  yoke  be  adjusted,  according 
to  our  mode,  it  very  frequenllv  galls  and 
makes  the  neck  very  soie,  or  the  bow  galls 
the  slioulders. 

I'lie  French  method  of  yoking  is  thus  des- 
cribed— the  labourer  passes  a  piece  of  wood, 
of  about  one  sixth  of  the  weight  of  the  En- 
glish yoke,  across  the  forehead  of  his  cattle, 
having  previously  neatly  hollowed  out  the 
extremities  of  itto  fit  the  mould  of  the  hfad, 
and  lined  those  hollows  with  a  piece  of  wool- 
ly sheep-skin,  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  soft 
pad  or  cushion.  This  light  and  easy  yoke  he 
braces  to  the  horns  with  a  small  thong  of  lea- 
ther, attaches  the  beam  of  his  plough  to  the 
middle  part  of  it,  and  the  animal  is  complete- 
ly equipped  for  his  labour. 

This  method  seems  to  place  the  line  of 
draft  very  nearly  where  it  should  be;  but,  al- 
t).ough  much  belter  than  ours,  it  is  liable  to 
some  objec'ions.  The  pressure  must,  occa- 
sionally, be  too  great  on  the  front  bone  of  the 
skull,  which  is  by  no  means  of  sufficient 
strength  to  resist  a  great  force,  as  is  evinced 
by  observing  what  a  small  stroke  in  ihat  spot 
will  bring  ilie  largest  iiuUock  to  the  ground. 
This  mode  must  also  be  attended  with  con- 
siderable inconvenience,  if  it  lie  not  altogether 
impracticable  for  the  wheel  pair  of  oxen,  mat 
have  to  bear  up  the  prodigious  weight  of  the 
tongue  of  the  cart. 

According  to  the  Spanish  method,  the  yoke 
is  placed  on  the  neck  without  a  bow,  and  is 
made  fast  to  the  base  of  tlve  horns  by  a  long 
leathern  strap.  The  yoke  is  usually  about  a 
foot  longer  than  ours,  and  owing  to  its  posi- 
tion, length,  or  some  other  cause,  the  oxen 
walk  erect  and  never  hang-off  in  that  awk- 
ward and  injurious  manner  that  ours  too 
often  do.  As  the  yoke  is  thus  kept  perfectly 
stationary  it  never  t  hales  or  galls.  Mr.  Bland, 
one  of  the  late  commissioners  to  South  Ameri- 
ca, in  his  report,  thus  describes  the  ox  carts 
which  cross  the  great  pampas  of  Buenos 
Ayi  cs;  "  The  Tucuman  and  Mendoza  carts, 
at  a  little  distance  looked  like  thatched  cab- 
bins  slowly  moving  over  the  plain — the  whole 
machine  is  destitute  of  a  nail  or  a  bit  of  iron; 
its  great  coarse  wheels  are  not  less  than  eight 
feet  in  diameter;  six  oxen,  in  general  noble 
strong  animals,  move  it,  the  two  front  pair 
have  a  great  length  of  cord  by  which  they 
draw;  and  the  load  of  the  cart  which  on  an 
average  is  not  less  than  four  thousand  weight, 
is  preity  nearly  balanced  on  the  axleiree;  the 
body  of  the  cart  is  either  covered  with  raw 
hide  or  tha'ch,  made  of  reeds  or  straw;  and 
with  a  collection  of  brushwood,  as  fuel,  lied 
(111  the  top,  and  brought  from  the  westward  of 
the  pampas,  these  carls  aie  seen  crossing  the 
plains  in  caravans  of  from  thirty  to  forty  to- 
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gether.     On   the  journey   the  oxen   arc    un- 
yoked occ.ibiunally  ihrouglithc  day,  anil  night; 
and  permitted  to  seek  their  food  round  alioiit! 
I'hus  without  any  other  provision  than   what 
is  necessary  lor  himself,  the  carrier  pursues 
his   way    over  a  waste    of  thirty  days   or  six 
weeks  passage.    From  Buenos  Ayres  to  Men- 
doza  the  distance  is  nine  hundred  miles;    and 
the  journey  is  pei formed  in  about  thirty  <  ays." 
A    similar  description  is  given  by  IJahorde, 
in  hii  statistical  view  of  Spain,  of  tlie  ox  carts 
and   gear    of   Old  and  New  Castile.      And   ii 
would  seem  that  a  similar  method  of  gearing  I 
has  long  prevailed  in    some  parts  of   France. 
from  the  following  note  to  the  sixth    cluiptci  ' 
of  the  first  book    of  Kabeluis,  treating  of  iht- 
inestimable  life  of  the  great  (iarganlua — ^'Lct 
the  Jour  furemo.^t  oxen  du  the   work,  is  a  pro- 
verl)ial  expression  in  the  province  of  Poiiou, 
where,  not  having  horses  enough  lo  draw  their 
waggons    and    carts,    thc>  usually  draw   with 
three  couple   of  oxen,   if  tlicy  go  far  and  the 
way  is  bad.     The    four  foremost,    which  ar 
the  ablest,    follow  each  other  very  close,   but 
they  are  at  a  considerable   distance  from   tht 
two  thillers,  thai  when  the  cart  or  wain  is  set 
fast  in  a  slough,  these  four,    which  are   madi 
fast  to  it,   may  draw  out  of  the  mire   the  tw(, 
)theis,  together  with  the  wagon  or  cart." 

The  oxen  throughout  the  provinces  ol  IJui  ■ 
los  Ayres  and  Chili,  and  it  is  believed  n  uU 
jpanish  Anieri,;a,  are  yoked  in  this  Spmish 
nethod;  and  I  have  been  assured  Ijy  a  careful 
>bserver,  that  the  oxen  i.o:  onlv  mov.  uiul 
iupport  tlieir  labour  wiih  gre>,ter  apparent 
!asc,  but,  that  among  the  hundreds  that  each 
he  city  of  liuenos  Ayres  after  more  iji.,ii  a 
nonths  constant  travelling  from  ilie  interior, 
here  is  no  such  ihing  to  be  seen  among  them 
s  a  galled  or  sore  neck.  Trie  load  ol  bue- 
los  Ayres  Carts,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Bland,  is 
poised  upon  the  axletree,  so  as  to  throw  very 
iltle  weight  forward  upon  the  neck  of  the 
xcn:  and  to  prevent  even  that  little  from 
eing  needlessly  oppressive  to  the  animal,  and 
Iso  to  prevent  the  cart  from  caiitiiig  up  and 
liriing  the  load  out  behind,  there  is  tied  to  the 
nd  of  the  tongue,  and  also  to  the  hinder  pan 
f  the  body,  small  sticks  of  wood  which  serve 
s  props  when  the  team  stops,  to  keep  the 
art  balanced  in  a  horizontal  position. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Spanish 
)ethod  of  yoking  are  great,  and  seems  to  In 
nanswerable,  where  the  oxen  are  to  be  gcai  • 
d  to  a  cart,  or  the  draft  is  nearly  level' will, 
r  rather  above  the  body  of  thp  animal  Hut 
hen  geared  for  the  plough,  in  tnis  manner. 
lere  are  some  matters  which  must  be  attend- 
i  to.  The  Spanish  plough  is  so  rude  a 
lachine  as  not  to  be  worth  describing,  far- 
ler  than  to  show  how  it  has  developed  an 
Jparent  inconvenience  in  this  method  of 
Jkmg.  Instead  of  a  chain  or  trace  fastened 
cm  the  yoke  to  the  nose  of  the  plough- 
Jam,  the  beam  itself  is  made  barely  of  suf- 
:ient  length  to  pass  between  f  <•  oxen,  m. 
slen  to  the  yoke;  the  consequence  of  which 
.  that  the  line  of  draft  beiiiir  almost  imnit - 
ately  from  the  heels   of   the  animal  to  the 
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I'oot  of  his  horns,  the  horns  are  raised  up 
perpendicularly  and  his  nose  is  elevated  in  an 
nnatural  attitude,  instead  of  being  bridled 
back  and  depressed  into  the  position  of  great 
bodily  exertion:  this  however,  it  fs  evident, 
IS  altogether  the  cfTect  of  the  manner  of  gear- 
mg  the  oxen  to  this  awkward  plough,  and 
could  not  be  effected  according  to  our  me- 
thod, where  the  line  of  draft  would  be  higher 
■  nd  more  in  the  rear  of  the  animal. 

On  insp.ctmg  the  plan  of  a  yoke  for  work- 
ing oxen  shif^ly,  which  you  have  given  in  the 
jfilih   No.  of  your  paper,   I   am  satislied,  that 
il  the  yoke  wer     placed   and  fastened  onthe 
I  neck  in   the  S^ianish  method,   wiihout  a  bow, 
that  oxen  uoiild  be  found  thus  geared,  much 
better  than  horses,  for  the  cultivation  of  our 
com  fields  in   summer. 

\nnrxed  is  a  drawing  of  the  Spanish  me- 
thod of  yoking,  from  w-  ich  the  French  mode 
may  be  easily  understood.     N  ANJAMOY. 
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tively  pronounced  so,  if  I  remembered  right- 
ly, but  appeared  too  probable  for  him  lo  omit 
the  caution,  of  I  not  to  repeat  it  again  on  this 
occasion. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  respecting  the 
corn  col),  that  when  burnt  it  will  be  found  to 
yield  a  product  of  almost  pure  pot  ash.  The 
use  to  be  made  of  this  is  left  to  others.     J.  M. 

liaUimore,  December  14,  1819. 
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OF  ALBEMARLE. 


■rn  TriE  r.niTnn  or  the  American  FAnMEn. 
Sir, — Observing  in  your  last  numberamong 
the   answers  given  to   a  former  en(|uiry,  r  s- 
pecting  mills   to   break  the   grain  and  cob  of 
corn  together  for  feeding  creatures,  that  some 
of  the  writers  mention    the   same  machinery 
will    serve   admiralily   to    prepare   plaster  of 
Paris;    1  beg  leave  to  remind  your  readers  of 
an  observation  of  Judge  Peters  in  his  pamph- 
let   on    the  use  of  that   article  published   20 
vears  ago,   that  horses  whose  feed  was  cho|)- ! 
ped  at   a   plaster   mill,   had   become  diseased 
and  died,  as  supposed    from  ohs^iructions  oc- 
casioned  by   the    iiiixinre  of  the    powdered 
gypsum  with  their    food.     It  was  not  post-i 


Papas  comvnmicated  for  pMicntion  by  the   Correspond- 
in^   Committee. 

No.  3.— Cultivation  of  AFheat. 

Hkad,  Oct.  1  Ith,  1819. 
Barbours-Ville,  July  26,  1819. 
Sin.— Wheat  being  the  staple  of  the  fiaest 
pontons  of  the  earth,  whatever  materially  con- 
cerns  its  cultivation,  is   interesting  to  man- 
kind      Any  attempt    to  communicate    infor- 
ination,upon  this  interesiing  subject,  however 
abortive  it  may  be,  will  in  regard  to  the  mo- 
tive  lor    which    it  originates,    be   favourably 
received.    A  judicious  collation  of  the  results 
ot  diflerent  experiments— results  which  it  be- 
hoves every  farmer    to   make   public,    if  at- 
tended with  any  peculiarity,  serving    if  per- 
nicious, as  a  warning,  or  if  beneficial',  inviting 
o  an  imitation,  will,  finallv,  place  within  the 
"•■eh  of  all,  the    best    system  of  cultiv  -ion. 
Influenced  by  these  impressions,  I  take  the 
liberiy  of   communicating  to  you  the    results 
■f  some  experiments  !  have  been  making,  as 
•Iso,  the  reflections  to  which  they  have  eiveii 
rise.  ° 

Ihe  two  principal  enemies  to  whcatare  the 
Hessian  Fly,  and  the  smut.  The  discovery  of 
a  preventive  to  their  pernicious  effects,  would 
be  ot  lasting  benefit  to  the  human  kind.  It 
has  been  pursued  with  an  eagerness,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  importance,  but  unhappily  as 
yet  not  with  a  corresponding  success.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  contribute  my  mite  in  this 
laudable  undertaking,  and  herewith  present 
you  with  the  result. 

First  of  the  Hessian  Oy.—It  first  appeared 
m   this  section  of  the  country  in   1798.   The 
crops   being   malf  rially  aiTected,  we  profited 
by   the   suggestions  of   our  northern  neigh- 
bours, among  whom  it  had  been  destructive 
for  several   preceding  years,  and   postponed 
seeding  from  the   2oth  August  to  the  begin- 
ning of  October.   The  res   It  of  this  was',  to 
expose  that  which  was  sown   last  to  the  ef- 
fects  of  the  frost  in   winter,  and   the  fly  in 
Spring — and  hence    partial    ai.d    somc'imes 
! indeed  a  total   loss  ensued.    An  awful  appre- 
hension  began   to  pn  va;|   that    the   By  was  a 
calamity  without  remedy.  This  was  at  length 
mitiirated,  by  a  rumor  that  a  wheat  had  been 
found  which  was  fly  proof.  Mr.  C.  Hunton 
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of  Albemarle,    broug;ht  some  years  past,    a 
very  small  parcel  of  wlieat,  which  on  accounl 
of  its  qualities,   he    called    Columhian,   (but 
wliich  is  more    generally  known    as   Lawler) 
from  his  fr'ends  in  Faviqiiier.  This  wheat  he 
asserted   from    actual    experiment,    resisted 
the  fly.   Anxious  to  test  its  truth,  I  procured 
20lbs.  in   the   autumn  of  IH13,  2  of  which    I 
sowed   in    my  garden,    1 8   in    my  corn    land, 
about  the  middle  of  October.   Both  were  ex- 
empt  from   the    fly,    while   my  other    wheat 
was   partially  affected.   The   product  of  2U)s. 
sown   in   the    garden,   was    54  I  2    lbs. — that 
in  the  corn  field  239  lbs.,  weighing  63  to  the 
bushel.  The  whole   product   (bcuig   about  5 
bushels)  was  sown  on  tobacco  lands,  and  in 
the     au'umn    of     1815 — product    about    110 
bushels.  This  wheat  was  near  the  middle  of 
a  field  containing   about    loO  acres.    All   be- 
sides the  Lawler  wheat,  which  was  uninjured 
by  the  fly,  was  almost  utterly  destroyed;  not 
producing  above  3  bushels  to  the  acre.   The 
crop  of  1817  was  in  a  good  degree  destroyed 
by  the  fly.  The  successful  experiments  with 
the  fly  proof  wheat,  with  the  serious  loss  in 
the  crop  of    18  17,    induced   me   to  purchase 
150  bushels  of  the    Lawler;  which  with    my 
own   made   260  bushels.    I   resolved  to  com- 
mence seeding  early  in  September  with  tht- 
Lawler,  and  to  continue  it  till  the  last  of  Sep 
tember — then   sow   the    ordmary     kind,    ami 
finish   the   Lawler,  hoping   thereby  to  guard 
against  the  efi'fcts  of    he  fly  as  well  in  the 
autumn  as  in  the  spritig. 

The    crop  of   1818  was   generally  exempt 
from    the    fly;    the    Lawler  wheat  which  was 
sown  early   produced   a  fine   crop — the    late 
sowing,  a  very  indiflerent  one,  being  some- 
what   rusted,    as    well   as   affected   with  the 
smut,  in  some  degree.  I  resolved  to  bring  to 
actual  experiment  Us  relative  capacity  with 
other  wheat,    to  resist  the  f?y;    to  that   end   I 
caused   equal  quantities    of    th     L  wltr     nd 
early  wieat  to  be    sown  on    the    27th  of  Au- 
gust, 1817,  in   a   piece  of  land  cultivated  in 
the   Indian   pea;   under  circumstances  every 
way  e(|ual.   The    result    was   the    entire    de- 
struction of  the  early  wheat  by  the  fly;  while 
the  Lawler  wheal  was  so  far  exempt  from  its 
ravages  as  to  produce  a  good  crop.  Emliold- 
ened  by  this  experiment,  I  commenced  seed- 
ing the  last   au  umn    about  the  first  of  Sep 
tember.   As    my  tobacco   crop  was   late,  and 
we  were  at   that   time  finishing  its  culture, 
I   caused   some    tiiirty  acres   to  be   sown  in 
tht  Lawler  wheat.  The  product  is  supvnor  to 
any  crop  I  have    seen.   Although   the  fly  ap- 
peared   in   the  wheat,   both   in  the  sowing  of 
1817  and  18,  yet  it  survived  the  attack  with- 
out any  apparent  loss.   As  yet,  therefore,  the 
results  of  all   my  experiments  justify  me  in 
saying  that  it  is  subsianiially  able  to  contend 
with  this  formidable  enemy  to  oiher  wheats. 
Any  a'tempt  to  account  by  a  satisfactory  hy- 
pothesis   for    this    quality    is    entirely   apart 
from   my  purpose,  and  therefore  will  not  be 
made.  The  staple  of  this  wheat  is  inferior  to 
none— its    relative    productiveness    (though 
there  be  a  popular  opinion  to  the  conirar)') 


is  unquestionably  equal  as  tar  as  my  experi- 
ments go — but  there  are  other  objections  of 
a  serious  kind,  which  lie  against  it — it  is  a 
later  wheat  than  the  pmple  straw  or  beard- 
ed, by  a  week.  It  will  therefore  not  abide 
being  sown  late — as  it  exposes  it  to  the  rust 
— it  has  a  strong  disposiiion  to  the  smut- 
and  I  fear  it  is  liable  to  what  is  called  by 
some  the  sedge,  by  others  the  studs.  Of  this 
however,  I  am  far  from  being  satisfied.  My 
suspicio'n  was  excited  by  a  few  nakfd  spots 
of  a  very  limited  extent,  (a  few  yards  sqiure 
only)  for  which  I  could  no  otherwise  very 
satisfactorily  account.  On  smut  in  wheat,  I 
will  now  lay  before  the  society  my  experi- 
ments and  their  results. 

The  first  case  of  smut  which  I  discovered 
was  in  the  spring  of  18l6  in  the  early  wheat, 
which  induced  me  to  examine  my  crop  more 
minutely;  and  it  resulted  in  discovering  it  in 
small  (|iiantities    in    every  kind    I  cultivated. 
viz.  the   Lawler,  the  bearded,  and  the  purple 
straw.   In  1817,  the  disease   had   greatly  in- 
creased,  and   made  it  necessary  that   resort 
should  be  h-id  to  some   preventive,  if  indeed 
any  existed.   Profiting   by  the   suggestions  of 
the  best   tracts  within   my  reach  on   agricul- 
ture, I  availed  myself  (believing  it  the  most 
.  ftectual  remedy)  of  a  change  of  seed  as  far 
as  practicable.    I  applied  to  a  neighbour  who 
.idjoins   me,  and  who  to  this  day   has  never 
had    a    head  of   smutty  wheat  on    his   estate, 
for   bearded  wheat,  which,   with    that   of   my 
own   seed,  I   subjected  lo  the  following  pro- 
cess; 1  prepared  a  vessel  containing  20  gal- 
lons in   the  shape   of   a   half   hogsliead,    and 
filling   it   two-thirds  with  watrr.  which   I   sa- 
urated    with    salt:    then    pouring   the    grain 
gradually  in,  the  imperfect  grains  with  some 
cockle    and    grains  of   smut  unbroken,  were 
seen  swimming  on  the  surface — these  I  caus- 
ed to  be  taken  off  with  a  sieve,  so  as  to  save 
the  water — I  caused  it  then   to  be  stirred  as 
long  as  any  thing  would  rise  to  the  surface. 
The  wheat  was    then    taken  out   and   spread 
on    the    barn  floor     At   the   moment    I  com- 
menced   washing    my   wheat,    I   caused    un- 
slacked  lime,  in  the  proportion  of  a  gallon  of 
lime  to  the  bushel  of  wlieat,  to  be  placed  also 
on    the    barn  floor,  which  was   then   slacked, 
and  when  three  or  fnur  bushels  of  wheat  had 
lieen  cleansed,  the  lime  was  found  lo  be  suf- 
ficiently cool    to   be    applied    to   the    wheal: 
which  was  then  well   mixed  with  a  weeding 
hoe    I  then   superadded  a  peck  of  plast  r  to 
each  bushel,  and   proceeded  immedi;itely  to 
sowing  it.    The   general    result   has   been  an 
exemption    from    the   smut,   except   in    very 
sni.dl   quantities,  whenever    I    have   pursued 
this  course;    as  well   in  whe..t   growing  from 
my  own    seed,  as  Irom   that   procured   from 
my  neighbour.    The    last   autumn    I  made  a 
great  variety  of  experiments  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  which  of  the  means  resorlrd 
to  was  the  most  effectual  antidote:  and  with 
the  further  view  of  ascertaining  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  this  disease. 

1st.  I  sowed  one-seventh  of  an  acre  in  Law- 
ler wheat  on  the  13th  September,  as  far  as  1 


could  perceive,  entirely  exempt  from  the 
smut,  except  five  grams,  which  1  rubbed  in 
smut.  The  whole,  save  ihe  product  of  the 
five  grains,  was  exempt  from  the  smut  The 
product  of  the  five  grains  full  of  sm  t. 
2.  On  the  17th  of  October,  I  sowed  some  of 
(he  same  kind  of  wheat  without  smut — pro- 
duct save  a  head  or  two,  free  from  the  smut. 
3d.  I  sowed  the  same  wheat  covered  wilh 
smut — product  excessively  smutty.  4lh.  I 
sowed  the  same  wheat  wilh  smut,  salt,  lime, 
and  plaster — product  smutty.*  5th.  I  sowed 
the  same  wheat  with  smut  and  plaster^pro- 
duct  smutty.  6lh.  I  sowed  the  same  wheat 
with  smut  and  salt — product  smutty.  7th.  I 
■owed  the  same  wheal  with  smut  and  lime — 
product  exempt  from  the  smut,  with  the  ex- 
cepMon  of  one  head,  or  at  most  two. 

In  addition  to  this  is  a  fallow  of  120  acres, 
the  whole  except  an  acre  or  about  that  quan- 
tity, was  s  lied,  limed  and  plastered,  as  de- 
tailed above:  the  whole  subsianiially  exempt 
(except  the  acre)  from  the  smut,  while 
that  showed  a  proportion  <>f  one-tenth  of 
smutted  wheal.  The  conclusion  I  deduce 
from  these  facts  is,  that  although  the  quick 
lime  is  not  a  sovereign  remedy,  yet  it  ap- 
proaches it.  That  the  salt  has  no  sych  effect; 
but  is  nevertheless  useful  in  cleansing  the 
seed  wheat.  Therefore  1  am  warranted  in 
recommending  the  process  1  have  pursued 
as  well  worthy  of  imitation. 

I  think  it  material  to  stale,  that  I  appre- 
hend from  my  observations  that  this  process 
is,  in  unpropiiious  weather  at  the  time  of 
seeding,  rather  unfriendly  to  its  vegetation 
if  sown  shallow.  Instead  of  harrowing,  I 
would  recommend  plouging  it  in,  unless  the 
weather  be  favour.ble. 

These  hints  which  I  respectfully  offer  to 
the  society,  if  attended  with  no  other  advan- 
tages, may  attract  the  attention  of  some  of 
the  more  intelligent  members  to  tiie  inte- 
resting subject  upon  which  ihey  are  offered, 
and  thereby  eventually  produce  beneficial 
discoveries. 

Accept  assurances  of  my  respect, 

JAS.  15AUBOUR. 
Peter  Minor,  Esq.. 
Sea-eturij  nf  the  .igriaiUural^ 
Society  of  Albemarie. 


*  This  experiment  was  accidental.  Two  expert, 
ments  intended  to  be  separate  und  distinct  were  con. 
founded.  The  sailed  wlieat  was  not  limed,  and  vice 
versa. 


Baltimore,  December  I2th,  1819. 
Mr.  Skinner, 

Sir — I  was  considerably  interested,  in 
reaiing,  in  your  last  number  of  ihe  Ameri- 
can Farmer,  the  address  of  Mr.  Law,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Agriculiural  Society  of  Prince 
fieorge's  County.  He  has  brought  together 
a  variety  of  useful  remarks,  which,  while 
they  show  him  to  be  a  man  of  observanon 
and  thinking,  vfill  lend  to  excite  in  others 
the  imp  .riant  habit  of  using  t'l  ir  senses,  lor 
the  purpose  of  furnishing   their  minds  with 
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de<i  He  lias  .:irecied  aiieiuion  to  the  pro- 
jricty  of  mercaiuilc  calculation  in  faiiniiii^, 
incl  t^)  tlie  useful  practices  of  deep  piougli- 
iig,  in-i^^ation,  irce-plaiitini^,  drill  liusbaiid- 
y,  ai.d  anionp;  other  things  to  the  dairy.  On 
he  last  subject  he  tn.ikis  some  observa- 
ions,   that    are    no  doubt  novel    to   niai.y  of  tural   or   metallic   slate    to   the    influence    of 


u  is  glazed  with  salt,  and  docs  not  yield  to 
the  actio.)  of  the  lactic  acid.  I  will  at  prcsciil 
conclude  by  merely  observini^,  that  if  lead 
when  nearly  vitrified,  is  capable  of  excitinj' 
such  just  alarm,  how  much  more  deleicrious 
must   be  its    effects  when  exposed  in  its  na- 


ils readers,  and  that,  in  my  oj)inion  deserve 
little  comment.  I  advert  here  to  his  re- 
ommeiulins^-  pewter  or  tm  pans,  as  prefer- 
b!e  to  earthen  or  stone  ware.  He  says  they 
I'ill  produce  more  cream  from  the  same 
uantiiy  of  milk.  This  he  infers  from  these 
wo  princiljles;  1st,  that  galvanism  favours 
he  acc'.uuulation  of  cream;  2dlv,  that  pew- 
EP  vessels  aie  better  galvanic  exciters  than 
arihen  or  stone  ware. 
Tlic  first  proposition  seems  to  be  a  dcduc- 
on  Irom  tne  well  known  l.ict  that  clectri- 
ity  will  coagulate  milk.  Every  dairy  woman 
xpects  to  see  an  unus.il  portion  of  her  milk 
jrned  into  clabber  during  a  thunder  gnsl 
!ut  this  is  often  eflected  without  the  milk's 
iirning  sour;  and  it  is  also  a  fact,  that  cream 
nder  the  common  pressure  of  the  aimos- 
here,  never  rises  so  completely  as  after  the 
ctous  process  commences.  If  coagulation 
len  be  preternaturally  hastened,  either  by 
ahinism,  the  use  of  rennet,  or  by  astrin 
ents,  the  further  accumulation  of  cream 
eases.  If  however,  a  galvanic  action  be 
'ou-ly  excited  and  kept  up,  between  the 
lil-:    ami   the  vessel   containing   it,    there  is 

0  doubt  that  it  will  acceleraie  that  process  by 
hich  the  saccharine  matter  is  changed  into 
-)  acetous  condition;  and  by  this  means  fa- 
3ur  the  gathering  of  the  cream.  So  far  then 
J  we  regard  the  greater  efficiency  of  gal- 
jnic  aciion,  the  change  from  earthen  or 
one-ware  to  pewter  or  tin  pans,  might  be 
roper,  llni  there  are  consequences  result- 
ig  from  the  properties  of  those  metals  that 
lake  this  change  by  no  means  advisable, 
o'h  pewter  and  tin  can  be  acted  on  by  the 
ctic  acid,  so  as  to  render  the  milk  very 
isagreeable  to  the  taste.    And  the  oxidation 

•  rusiing  of  the  lead  contained  in  the  ptw- 
r,  will  diffuse  a  deleterious  poison  through 
le    milk     The   tin  contained   in  the   pew.er 

•  on  tinned  ware,  though  not  so  easily  rusi- 

1  as  lead,  or  so  noxious  in  its  efTccts  on 
e  human  system,  yet  gives  the  milk  so  bad 
taste,    that    tnis    should  coidenm    its    use, 

ithout  referring  to  the  injurious  properties 
possesses 


oxidizing  liquids! 


TRANKLIN. 


.Yo.  2. — Proceedings  of  the  .lixri cultural  So- 
cichj  in  Prince  George's  County,  Mary- 
land— at  their  October  Session,  1819. 

OcTODF.n  IS,  1819. 

Sir — The  great  injury  sustained  from  the 
excessive  drought  of  the  summer,  by  vegeta- 
bles of   almost    every  description,    has    pre- 
vented, I  presume,  any  successful  experiment 
s  nee  the   last  meeting  of  this  society  in  the 
growth  of  plants.    Immc.-ged  as  I  have  been 
like  my  neighbours  generally,  in  the  culture 
of  tobacco,   and    not  willing  to  augment   the 
physical  force  of  my  farm,   I   thought  it  ex- 
pedient to  attempt  some  labour  saving  prin 
liple,  in  the  culture  of  Indian  Corn,   (an  ar- 
ticle  so    important   and    necessary   on    a   to- 
bacco plantation    as  to  be  deemed    indispen- 
sable) with    this  view  I  flushed    my  f:eld  in- 
tended  for  corn    in    the   fall    or  winter,  with 
'hree  horse  ploughs  six  or  eight  inches  deep, 
a  practice  for  some  time  adopted  with   great 
advantage,  in  the  spring  it  was  cross  plough- 
ed with  the  same  ploughs  and  harrowed  with 
a  large   heavy  harrow,  containing  25  straight 
teeth.   1  mention  their  shape  because  I  think 
the   straight   teeth    have    several  advantages 
over  curved  ones,  they  are  not  so  apt  to  clog 
or  choke,  and  are  more  easily  cleaned  when 
they  do;    After  this    it  was  checked  for    the 
purpose  of  planting  from  4  1  2  to  5  feet  each 
way,  the  corn  was  dropped  by  a  skilful  hand, 
and  covered  by  withdrawing  the  middle  tooth, 
Irom    a   scuffle,   an    implement  composed  ol 
the  three  teeth  of  an  angle  plough  placed  in 
u  circular,  inseadof  a  diagonal  beam,  to  the 
tail  of  which  is  placed  a  small   harrow  with 
three   feet   to  level    the    ridge   made    by   the 
covering  harrow,  drawn  by  one  horse.  Ti  u-i 
I    performed   in   three  days  with    two  hands, 
(the  dropper  and  the  driver)  work  that  would 
have   required    the   labour  ol   ten    hands  five 
days;    afier   the    corn    came    up  it  was    cul'i- 
vated  in  the   usual  way,    by  one  or  two  good 


It  may  perhaps  be  remarked  in  opposition  |ploughini;s  with  a  bare  share,  and  afterwards 


these    statements,    that    these    poisons  are 

diluted,    and    tikeii   in   such  small  quanti 

:s  at  a  time,    thar  they  cannot    prove  perni- 

3us    to  health.   This   observa.ion,  specious 

it  miy  lie,   is  not  coir.ci;  for  the  must  ju 

:ious    physicians    and  chemists   have   long 

en    proscribuiij  earthen  ware,   glazed  with 

y  of  iiu    pr<  p.iiMtions  of  lead    from  a  place 

long    cu'inary  or   dairy  utensils;  and    that 

ai  couni  of  ev  ils  arising  from  tlie  lead  even 

this   partially  vififi  d  stale.    They    have 

qu  nily  advised   the  use  oi    S'one  ware  as 

innocent  substitute  for  the  other,  because 


entirely  with  the  angle  plough,  an  instrument 
that  I  believe  cannot  be  surpasse  .  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  corn  in  land  clear  of  stones  and 
stumps;  land  thus  prepared  by  caily  tillage 
requires  not  the  aid  of  a  hoe,  another  great 
saving  in  the  labour  of  the  cultivaiion:  the 
product  of  the  field  thus  managed  is  supe- 
rior to  any  I  have  seen  this  season  in  a  simi- 
lar soil. 

I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  HEBB. 
This  communication  is  hastily  sketched  in 
consequence  of  your  request  of  j  tsterday. 


FHOJI  THE  ALBANY  AllulS. 

TREATISE  OjY  AGRICULTURE. 

SIXTION   IX. 

Of  the  {tUmtt  recommended  fur  a  course  of  cropi  (in  the 

[irecediug  teclhii)  and  their  culture. 

These  arc  wheat,  rye,  barley,  Iiulian  corn,  oats, 

hiickwiipat,  peas,  beans,  turnips,  potatoes,  cabb.ages, 
clover  aiiil  c.liickoi'v;  but  we  shall  lake  Iheni  in  the 
onler  in  which  they  stand  iii  the  proposed  rotation  of 
crops;  and, 

1.    Of  the  l>otatoe. 

This  plam  is  a  native  of  .\mcrica,  and  like  other 
valtialilc  ihings,  lias  had  violent  enemies  and  zealous 
rricnda.  When  first  inlrodiiced  into  l-'iance  it  was 
siihjcctcil  to  the  imperfect  methods  of  antilysis  of"  that 
ilay,  aiul  being  supposed  to  yielil  some  deleterious 
matter,  was  even  proscribed  by  the  governmentj  but 
time,  which  rarelj' fails  to  do  justice  to  the  injured, 
has  re-estahlisiied  it  tliere,  and  with  the  increased 
reputation  of  being  the  "manna  of  the  poor,"  (1)  of 
standing  as  an  article  of  food,  next  to  bread,  (2)  and 
far  before  cabbage,  carrots  or  turnips;  (3)  and  of 
yielding,  by  the  acre,  a  crop  of  greater  profit  and 
more  nutritive  matter  than  either  wheat  or  barley. 
(4)  Nor  is  this  its  whole  praise;  for  besides  its  valiie 
as  a  food,  it  is  of  all  vegetables  that  which,  from  the 
number,  shape  and  siza  of  its  roots,  forms  the  best 
preparation  for  subsequent  crops.  (5^  tJf  this  valuable 
phint  botanists  count  more  llian  sixty  varieties  and 
l-.velvc  species,  which,  for  agricultural  purposes,  may 
however,  be  reduced  to  three;  the  red,  the  white,  ami 
that  called  by  the  French  the  gmtruntaine,  or  forty 
d;iys  polatoe.  The  last  is  the  least  prolilic;  bul  may 
notuiihstan  ling,  ilcserve  tbe  pieierence  with  cultiva- 
tors near  great  cities;  because,  besides  being  the  first 
in  the  market,  they  may  be  made  to  give  a  second 
crop.  The  other  two  are  supposed  to  afiect  different 
kinds  of  soil;  the  red  preferring  clay;  and  the  white 
sand  or  loam.  Of  the  former,  there  is  a  variety,  more 
productive  than  any  other  of  either  species,  and 
which  is  known  (and  we  think  degraded)  by  the 
name  of  the  hog  potatoe.  Of  this  variety,  without  any 
peculiar  care,  we  have  raised  108  bushels  on  on* 
quarter  of  an  acre. 

Two  ways  are  employed  to  propagate  the  potatoe; 
1st,  by  sowing  the  seed;  and  2d,  by  planting  the 
root.  liy  the  former  method  we  obtain' new  varieties, 
or  revive  old  ones;  but  as  it  requires  three  years  to 
bring  these  to  maturity,  it  follows,  that  the  other  me- 
thod, which  continues  the  species  you  plant,  and  in 
the  perfVction  in  which  you  plant  them,  is  alone  re- 
sorted to  for  a  crop  The  product  is  small  or  great, 
or  enormous,  accoiding  to  tlie  fertility  of  the  soil  and 
the  laliour  bestowed  upon  ils  cultivation.  We  have 
never  seen  a  larger  product  from  the  acre,  than  400 
bi.shels;  but  there  are  records  of  high  autbority, 
which  give  much  hirger  crops,  and  from  which,  in 
justice  to  our  subject,  we  orter  the  following  ex- 
tracts: 

"At  .\llingham,  in  F.ngland,  a  sandy  soil  gave  700 
"bushels  per  acre.  At  Kirklalham  a  similar  soil  gave 
"  5S0  bushels;  and  a  black  rich  loam,  1166  bushels."(6) 


(1)  Uictionaire  de  L'lndustrie.  Art.  Pommecle 
terre. 

(21  Experiments  of  Vaiigelin  and  Percy,  80  parts 
out  of  100  of  bread  are  nutritive,  of  the  potatoe  25,  or 
nearly  1-4. 

(;>)  "6  killogrammes  de  pommes  de  terre  equiva- 
loiant  50  killogrammes  de  navet  "  Yvarl. 

(4)  200  bushels  a  medium  crop  per  acre  of  pota- 
toes, arc,  at  3s.  per  bushel,  equal  to  75  dollars;  and 
a  medium  crop  of  wheal,  15  bushels  per  acre,  at 
even  16s,  per  bushel  is  but  30  dollars;  difference  per 
acre,  11,  35. 

(5)  I'armcntier  of  the  French  Institute. 

(6)  See  vol.  13,  p.  114,  of  the  Hi-iiisb  .\nDuaI  Bc- 
gislcr.  Some  persons  have  imagined  tb;it  by  cutting 
the  flowers  of  the  potatoe,  the  crop  niav  be  increased, 
and  an  do;;-)  forms  the  oj)ini<iii.  The  procreative  pow- 
ers of  tin-  pl-int  are  thus  <livertcd  from  the  apple  and 
conceiitraled  in  the  bulb. 
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AVe  need  hu]-illy  I'eniai-k  Uiat  su.-li  imnitnsc  pro- 
duns  were  procured  only  by  tlie  most  c.ire'ut  and 
well  timed  cullivalion;  wliich  we  sIjuII  now  proceril 
to  indi-  ate,  iindi-r  three  ditli-reni  Ueuds,  Isi,  tlnr  pre- 
paration ol'  tlie  soil;  2d,  tlie  clioice  of  ])l:iiil^  and  nioile 
of  planting;  ami  Ijstly,  llie'trealnienl  of  tlie  growing 
crop. 

1st.  Of  tlie  preparation  of  I  he  soil. 
Give  your  Held  ini ended  for  pot:itoes  a  good  fd! 
ploughing,  and  in  ridges,  if  the  soil  be  cla> .  Leave 
it  rough  and  open  to  the  influence  of  the  frost,  duniig 
the  winter;  ind  as  early  in  the  spring  as  you  discovi  r 
in  it  the  mark  of  vegetation,  harrow  and  roll  il.  When 
the  weeds  sliovv  themselves  a  second  time,  can-) 
out  your  manure,  cover  the  helds  with  it  and  plough 
ittinder.  If  the  c|uantity  of  manure  be  insufficient  to 
cover  the  whole  surface,  apply  it  to  the  furrmvs  only, 
and  if,  as  may  happen,  it  be  even  insufficient  for  this 
purpose,  then  furrow  both  w;us,  manure  the  angles 
of  intersection,  and  set  vour  potatoes  in  them. 
2d  Of  the  choice  of  plants  and  mode  of  planting. 
Some  economists  begin  by  paring  the  poiatoe  and 
planting  only  the  skins;  oth'evs,  less  saving,  cut  the 
potatoes  into  slices,  leaving  a  single  eye  to  each  slice; 
and  a  third  class,  aloiost  as  provident  as  the  other 
two,  are  careful  to  pick  out  the  dwarfs,  and  reason- 
able enough  to  expect  from  them  a  progeny  of  giants. 
These  practices  cannot  be  too  much  censured,  or  too 
soon  abandoned,  because  directly  opposed  both  by 
reason  and  experience.  In  other  cases  we  take  great 
pains,  and  sometimes  incur  great  expense,  to  obtain 
the  iiest  seed.  In  the  cuhivation  of  wheat  we  n  ject 
all  small,  premature,  worm  eaten,  or  otherwise  im- 
perfect grains;  in  preparing  for  a  crop  of  Indian  corn, 
we  select  the  best  ears,  and  even  strip  from  these  the 
small  or  ilLshaped  grains  at  the  ends  of  the  cob;  so 
also  in  planting  beets,  carrots,  parsnips  and  turnips, 
the  largest  and  finest  are  selected  for  seed.  'I'lie 
reason  of  all  this  is  obvious; — Plants,  like  animals, 
are  rendered  most  perfect  by  selecting  the  finest  in- 
dividuals of  the  species  from  which  to  breed.  Away 
then  with  such  miserable  economy,  and  instead  of 
planting  skins,  or  slices,  or  dwarfs,  take  for  seed  the 
best  and  largest  potiitoes;  (those  having  in  themselves 
the  most  aliment  for  the  young  plants)  [7]  place 
them  in  your  furrows  ten  or  twelve  inches  apart,  and 
cover  them  carefully  with  earth. 

3d.  Of  the  treatment  of  the  growing  crop. 
As  soon  as  tiie  potatoes  begin  to  show  themselves, 
v.'eeds  will  also  appear;  a  good  harrowing  will  then 
s:we  much  future  labour,  and  the  injury  it  does  the 
potatoe  will  be  httle  or  none.  In  a  short  time  an- 
other weeding  will  become  necessary;  but  your  crop 
having  now  obtained  some  inches  in  height,  you  can 
no  longer  safely  use  the  common  harrow;  but  instead 
of  this,  the  small  one  of  triangular  foim,  so  maile  lis 
to  accommodate  itself  to  the  widili  of  the  intervals.  I'liis 
labour  m;iy  be  occasionally  repeated,  if  necessarj', 
until  the  potatoes  begin  to  flower,  when  the  horsf  liue 
must  be  substituted  for  the  harrow.  The  effects  of 
this  instrument  (the  horse  hoe)  are  to  extirpate  the 
weeds,  to  divide  and  loosen  tlie  soil,  and  to  throw 
over  the  potatoes  an  additional  covering  of  earth. 

The  harvesting  and  preserving  of  potatoe  crops 
are  (irocesses  well  known  in  this  country.  Widi  re- 
gard to  the  latter,  however,  we  would  su.i;gest,  whe- 
ther stacking  potatoes  on  the  surface  of  the  »oil  and 
with  a  narrow  base  is  not  a  better  mode  than  bury 
ing  them  in  the  ground.  Fifteen  bushels  will  be 
enough  for  one  stack,  which  must  be  well  covered 
with  straw  and  e;irth,  and  trenciied  around  its  whole 
circumference  to  carry  olf  dissolving  snows  and  rain 
water. 

II.   O/fli'e. 

This  grain,  though  of  the  same  family  with  wheat, 
J3  less  valuable.  \  bushel  of  rye  weighs  Ics,  anil 
gives  less  Hour,  and  of  worst  quality,  than  a  bushel 
of  wheat.  In  comparison,  therefore,  with  wlu;u,  it 
4"ails;  still  there  are  circumstances,  which,  as  an  ob- 
ject  of  culture,  may  give  it  the  preti-rence;  1st,  it 
grows  well  in  soils  where  wheat  caunul  be  raised,  2d, 

[~]  The  interior  of  the  poiatoe  forms  the  f:cul'.! 
which  stibsists  in  the  young  plants. 


it  bears  a  mueh  great  degree  of  coll  than  wheat;  3d, 
it  goes  ihrougli  all  the  phases  of  vegetation  in  a 
shorter  period,  and  of  course  exhausts  the  soil  less; 
[8]  4th,  if  sown  early  in  the  fall,  ii  gives  a  great  deal 
of  pasture,  without  much  eventual  injury  to  the  crop; 
and  5lli,  its  pi-oduce,  from  an  equal  surface,  is  one 
sixth  greater  than  that  of  w  heat.  These  circumstances 
I'ende'r  it  peculia-ly  ]irecious  to  poor  soils  and  poor 
people,  to  mount.iiiis  of  great  elevation  and  to  high 
northern  latitudes.  [9] 

Its  use,  as  a  food  for  horses,  is  known  as  well  in 
tins  country  as  in  Europe.  The  grain  chojiped  and 
the  straw  cut  and  mixed,  forms  the  principal  horse 
food  in  Pennsylvania;  an<l  in  (iermany  the  po.siillions 
are  ofi en  found  slicing  ;i  black  and  hard  pa  e  bread 
ailed  lio:iJioiiriiik!e,(in-  the  post  and  other  h>'rses;  and 
the  same  practice  prevails  in  lielgium  and  Holland. 

Its  cunvers.ion  into  whiskey  is  a  use  less  ap|)roved 
by  reason  and  patriotisin;  but  if  a  spirituous  liquor 
must  be  drank  we  have  no  scruple  of  preferring  the 
form  of  whiskey,  [of  our  own  making]  as  that  which, 
on  the  whole,  is  least  injurious  to  the  human  body 
and  most  beneficial  for  the  body  politic. 

The  species  of  this  grain  cultivated  here,  are  two; 
the  6lact  ami  the  -u'/ntc;  for  spring  rye,  [often  mis- 
taken for  a  species]  is  but  a  variety,  produced  by  time 
and  culture,  and  restored  again  to  its  former  character 
and  habits  by  a  similar  process.  [lU] 


row  the  ground  lightly  and  sow  the  turnip  seed,  in 
the  qnaiitry  of  two  pounds  to  t!ie  acre.  This  allows 
sometiiing  for  insects  and  sotuething  for  waste.  A\"hen 
the  pl.uits  are  generally  abuve  ground,  give  them  a 
light  covering  of  a  nes,  which,  by  quickening  the 
growth  of  tlie  pUints  and  leaching  on  their  leaves  ;lt 
■he  same  time,  better  protects  them  against  the  Hy 
than  any  o'her  me  iis  practicable  (ui  a  large  scale, 
with  which  we  are  .acpiainted.  [12]  When  the  plants 
,uaifi  the  height  of  four  inches,  we  set  the  hiu'se  iioe 
•ri  wcu'k;  running  a  furrow  the  whole  length,  «it 
breadth,  of  the  field,  and  returning  with  another,  at 
the  distance  of  hree  feet  from  tlie  former,  and  so 
continuing  the  wcirk,  till  the  whole  is  hiid  ofl'  into 
beds  of  that  width.  What  we  lose  by  this  method 
is  oul\  the  seed  buried  by  the  horse  hoe;  w  luit  we 
giin,  is  the  manure  created  by  the  young  plants, 
ploughed  in  between  the  beds,  and  the  advantage  of 
being  able  to  weed  and  work  those  left  standing  for 
the  crop.  This  part  O;  the  labour,  which  iinmedi.iiely 
folluus  the  horse  ho-ing,  is  e.xpeditionsl}  ]ierhjrnie<l 
by  two  men,  travelling  in  the  furrows,  one  on  i  ch 
side  of  a  bed,  and  e... ploying  themselves  in  ihinnng 
and  hand  hoeing  th.-  surplus  plants.  These  opera- 
tions, of  plouging  an  weeding,  may  be  performed  a 
second,  and  even  a  third  time,  with  adianiage. 

If  we  determine  to  plou... ■.   in  the  crop  as  njannre, 
we  should  do  it  while  the  ground  retains  a  tempera- 


.'Vccording   to  the  course  of  crops   detailed   in  our   lure  favourable   to  the  '  decomposition  of  plants,  and 


last  section,  potatoes,  in  a  sandy  soil,  precede  rye 
The  ploughing,  harrowing  and  manuring  given  \.u  that 
crop  will  therefore  make  |)  irt  of  the  preparation  ne- 
cessary for  this.  After  liarvesting  the  potatoes,  cross 
plough  the  ground  and  sow  and  harrow  in  the  rye, 
taking  care,  as  in  all  other  cases,  that  the  seed  be 
carefully  selected  and  thoroughly  washed  in  lime 
water,  as  the  means  best  calcuhited  to  prevent  the 
evifct;  a  disease,  to  which  it  is  most  liable,  and  which 
issupposed  tube  an  eti'cct  of  loo  great  humidity.  [11] 

Hye  is  not  exempt  from  the  attacks  of  insects;  but 
sufl'crs  less  from  them  than  either  wheat  or  baile\. 
Whenever  the  straw  of  winter  rye  becomes  yellow, 
shining  and  flinty,  and  circulates  no  more  juices,  na- 
lure  makes  the  signal  for  harvest,  and  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  obeying  it.  "  Cvt  t7V0  ttaijs  too  sorm,  rather 
tliun  one  daij  too  late,"  was  among  the  precepts  of 
Cito;  which,  if  adopted  here,  would  save  much  grain 
— terminal e  the  harvest  about  the  10th  of  ,luly,  and 
give  abundant  tiuie  to  turn  down  the  stubble,  and 
sow  the  crop  next  in  succession. 

III.  Turnips. 

These  are  said  to  be  natives  of  the  sea  coast  of  the 
north  of  Europe,  where  they  are  found  growing  s[ion- 
taneously.  There  are  of  them  eight  species,  and  many 
v.irieties;  but  as  they  have  the  same  character  and 
uses,  and  require  nearly  the  same  treatmenl,  we  shall 
only  speak  of  the  'I'liite  turnip  and  the  yellow. 

Two  methods  of  cultivation  have  been  pursued, 
according  to  the  plan,  either  of  turning  them  down  as 
manure,  or  of  consuming  them  on  the  field,  or  in  the 
stable,  by  sheep  or  c;Utle  In  the  first  case,  the  har- 
row is  used  instead  of  the  plough;  and  even  upon  light 
porous  soil,  is  a  pretty  good  substitute.  The  seed  is 
sown  after  the  harrow,  and,  but  loo  frequently,  left  to 
its  own  protection.  In  the  other  case,  the  plough  is 
first  used,  and  after  it  the  harrow;  a  method  much  to 
be  preferred,  as  the  ditl'erence  of  crops  will  more 
than  p:iy  the  dillerence  of  labour,  the  only  advantage 
cldiined  by  those  who  advocate  and  adopt  the  first 
method. 

Our  own  practice  is  to  plough  in  the  stubble,  har- 

[S]  We  have  seen  a  field  bear  rye  several  years  in 
in  succession  without  manure,  and  the  last  crop  was 
nuich  the  best.  This  tact  is  one  of  those  which  lend 
to  discredit  theory. 

[9]  Without  rye  a  great  part  of  Uiissia  would  be 
uninhabitable  What  we  have  ssen  of  Archangel  or 
Uussitm  rye  is  a  miserable  specimen — black  and  light. 

[10]  Spring  rye,  sown  in  the  fall,  will  give  a  toh  ra- 
hle  crop;  v.inler  rye  sown  in  the  spring,  a  very  bad 
one:  wliich  shows,  that  the  natiue  of  the  plant  re- 
(juires  a  slo-:i\  rather  than  a  ijiiiclc  vegetation. 

[11]  Sec  Tessicr  on  the  diseases  of  plants. 


before  the  frost  has  ;.  niinislu  d  their  volunie,  or  al- 
tered  their  juices.  If,  the  other  haiul,  we  decide  on 
feeding  ofi' the  crop  on  the  gr<iund,  it  is  but  necessitrT 
to  turn  in  your  sheep  upon  it,  under  such  restrictions 
as  will  limit  their  range,  and  (irevenl  waste;  and,  in- 
deed,  that  nothing  shoidd  be  lost,  hogs  should  be 
made  to  follow  the  sheep.  If,  however,  feeding  in  the 
stables  be  thought  more  adviseable,  (and  it  cerljiiily 
better  economises  both  food  and  manure)  the  turnips 
should  be  drawn,  topped  and  stacked;  interposing 
oetween  each  Uyer  of  them,  one  of  coarse  hay  or  uiiicr 
barn  rubbish,  and  capping  I  he  whole  with  a  few  bun- 
dles of  clean  long  straw.  Though  less  nutritive  than 
either  jjotatoes,  carrots  or  cabb;iges,  the  tin  nip  is 
found  to  be  particularly  useful  to  stall  feed  cattle, 
correcting,  by  its  aqueous  qualities,  the  heating  ef. 
fects  of  corn,  oats  or  r\e  meal. 

Our  acquaintance  with  the  yellow  turnip  (or  rulj 
haga)  is  but  beginning.  .Mr.  Cobbett's  cxperiiuents 
have  however,  been  very  successful,  and  lend  miicK 
to  r(  commend  the  plant,  in  prtference  to  the  while 
or  common  sjjecies.  Tli:it,  of  the  \\\o,  it  is  the  morp. 
comp;<ct,  the  heavier,  the  more  nutritious,  the  less  apt 
to  become  stringy  and  the  more  easily  preserveil,  ..re 
facts  not  to  be  ccmtcsted.  In  both  France  and  F.ii. 
gland,  it  is  rising  in  reputation,  and  perhaps  w.uitl 
only  time  to  get  into  general  use  here.  'I'o  this  arti- 
cle we  will  but  add  an  extract  from  the  work  of  M. 
D'Edelcrantz,  (nf  Sweden)  on  the  riita  haga. 

"  Its  root  is  milder  and  more  saccharine  than  that  of 
the  other  species,  particularly  when  boileil.  lis  flesh 
is  liaixier  and  more  consistent;  wliich  better  enablej 
it  to  withstand  frosts,  and  to  keep  from  one  _\  c  ar  to 
another.  Its  le;ivcs  extend  horizonlally,  and.  may  he 
stripped  off'  from  time  to  time,  as  wanted  for  fora!,'^, 
without  injuring  the  product  of  the  root;  which,  in 
good  soil,  gives  on  the  acre  of  Sweden,  S.W  quinialu, 
;ind  in  even  poor  soil,  a  good  crop.  We  sow  half  1 
pound  of  scjed,  about  the  beginning  or  middle  of  .May, 
which  «ill  .give  plants  enough  to  fill  an  ;icre  TihiiS- 
planting  is  performed  about  the  hist  of  .lune  or  first 
of  .lulv.  To  set  out  and  water  3  or  tiOO  feet  in  a  d>y, 
is  a  task  of  one  man,  or  of  two  women.  One  or  two 
hoeings  augment  the  [uo.luct  much.  The  harvest  i» 
made  about  the  first  of  Nmember,  and  the  turnips 
are  covered  in  ditches,  or  in  dry  caves  or  cellars,  for 
winter  use." 


[12]  On  a  small  scale,  water,  in  which  potatoes 
have  been  boiletl,  is  believed  t<:  be  very  usefiil  in  pro- 
tecting cabbage,  turnips -and  oihir  plants,  from  ill* 
attacks  of  the  Hy.  \\'e  ;ire  in  a  course  of  experinu-nts, 
which  will  deteiminc  how  far  this  remedy  m.ay  be  re- 
lied upon. 
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>«  the  Grape  Fine,  witli  its  IVines,  Brandies, 
Halt,  and  Dried  FniUs. 
No.  V. 

Tlie  whole  of  llie  peninsula  of  European  Spnin  and 
ortu(jal  fri-cly  proiUices  the  vine,  ami  makes  abiin- 
incc  ot  wines,  braci.lies,  ami  the  ili-ied  i-aisiii.  Those 
■o  kingdoms,  exlemlini,'  from  36  ile(,Tces  north  bti- 
de  nearly  to  44,  and  Kiiinj,'  ns  the  AV/ej  or  Sherrv, 
ihazctta;  St  Lucar,  lienecarlo,  Malagri,  or  dry  and 
•eet  mountain  a?id  C:italoni:i  wine^  from  Spain; 
(1  the  Lisbon,  Carcavella,  and  Tort  wines,  from 
)rtU}r.d,  demand  our  careful  examination.  Our  onti- 
nt,  from  35  2",  when  cleared  and  drained,  will 
nblless  gne  us  all  these  wines. 
The  followinjr  copy  of  an  on^jinal  letter,  from  an 
servmjr  and  intelii.^'ent  yoiin.<  American  traveller, 
II  present  iw  with  an  interesting- o(,cning  of  the 
iject  of  Spanish  wines.  It  is  not  the  worse  for  be- 
r  more  than  lifteen  years  old,  as  authorities  should 
hibit  various  times  and  places,  in  an  inquiry  whicli 
icee  lb  in  the  form  of  an  induction  of  particulars. 
e  writer  mentions  those  vine  countries  of  Europe 
in  which  the  xVorth  American  Coliauila  probably 
:ained  its  vines,  grapes,  vine  dressers,  distillers  of 
indy,  and  the  dryers  of  its  raisins. 


nourish  these  members  than  those  of  a  less  ripened  I     The   mixture   of  diflerent  kinds  of  mnes    fthe 
ape.    Ihe  s.^me  sort  of  vine  {jives  a  richer  or  poorer |,;v,w/,    or   liijjhiy  saccharine,   with  those  not  sweet,) 

u.eiitioned  in  the  tbrciroinj-  letter,  is  worthy  of  cons- 

deraiion.     The  proportions  may  reijuire  experience 

■""' .i'l'l^mcnt.     ■■" 

ofth. 


wine,  accordin.^;  to  the  nature  of  the  land  in  which  it 
is  planted.  Wheat  land  is  ;iu(\^oo(/ for  the  v/;i,'.  'llie 
!>cst  is  a  while  chalky  or  cl..y  land,  such  as  when  it  i.s 
first  dug  comes  otjt  ill  larjje  pieces,  and  hasahiiost  the 
consistence  of  soft  stones.  The  ne.Nt  is  red  clav,  and 
the  last  and  worst,  is  the  .snrii///.  Alter  yon  prune  you 
must  dig  the  viiityard,  leaving  a  lai-fve  square  hole  to 
each  vine  that  it  may  keep  the  rainf  I'his  is  dmie  in 
•Sjiuin,  on  account  of  its  being  more  gener.dly  drti 
i/anii'ei.  Hut  if  it  lies  on  a  low  piece  of  ground,  yoii 
then  dig  it,  raising  the  earth  in  tmvs  between  the 
vines,  parallel  to  one  another  that  the  ruin  may  run  olf 
betore  the  vine  shoots.  Ayain  you  dig  the  ground  and 
leave  it  even,  when  tlie«iewsh 


Cadiz,  March  2ilh,  1804. 
knowing;  that  any  information  respecting  the  cnl- 
e  of  the  vine  will  be  acceptable  to  vou, 'l  find  sa- 
nction  in  communicating  what  little'  I   have   been 
i  to  collect  here. 

n  the  vineyards  of  this  country  are  cultivated  se- 
al sorts  ot  grapes,  such  as  are  called  Fahmino  Pe- 
Ziminez.  Ptrnnio  Cauocuio  Il.-Jei-ego  Maniero,  M- 
>,  Mcantc,   Jloscutel   meriido,*   JMuscatel  gordo  -i 

several  other  kiiuls,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
iicularize.    The   culture  of  them    all   is  the  same, 

as  follows:— Duniig  the  summer  months,  the 
I  on  which  you  intend  to  plant  the  vines  is  ilui; 
lome  three-quarters,  by  uiliers  one  yard,  and  bv  a 

hve.quarters.  In  the  month  of  Jantiarv  the  pl.ints 
put  111  the  ground  in  two  ways,  eill,er  by  making 
lie  Willi  an  iron  bar,  </,•,  with  a  spade,  or  any  like 
himent.  When  the  plant  is  put  into  the  ground 
1  must  be  taken  m  filling  up  the  hole  to  tread  the 
h  well  about  it.  Tlu-  plants  that  are  used  are 
ng  branches  of  the  foregoing  year,  which  are  la- 

olt  the  old  vines  at  the  time  of  pinning;  which 
e  space  between  gathering  the  grape  and  the  time 
'  are  likely  to  shoot.  Che  year  after  the  vine  is 
ted  you  cut  the  stalk  to  a  certain  height,  which 
Jrally  is  <lone  so  that  only  five  or  six  buds  remain 
he  stalk  above  groiiml.  You  thus  leave  the  plant 
I  It  shoots,  after  these  are  secured  from  frosts, 
otiier  acckUnts,  which  can  destroy  some  of  tlu-m,' 

cut  all  the  shoots  excepting  the  highest,  and' 
n  the  tune  of  iiruning  comes  you  prune  these 
ts,  leaving  each  of  them  unly  one  bud,  and  then 

vour  choice  of  the  two  original   buds  that  have 

the  year  before,  for  your  vine  to  form  a  head 
le  highest  IS  the  best,  you  cut  off'  the  whole  se. 
h  or  ;t  It  IS  the  lowest  you  prefer,  cut  off  the 
est— and  by  that  means  leave  only  one.  You 
^  every  year  prune  your  vine,  ami  (br  a  certain 
tier  of  years,  until  you  see  it  has  grown  strong  and 
I'.v,  you  cm  off  the  new  branches,  each  only  one 
Iroin  the  stalk;  and  if  any  of  these  branches  have 
out  ot  (he  w.n,  so  as  to  be  likely  to, spoil  the  head 
"irvine,  by  having  shot  lower,  or  are  very  weak 
:ut  them  oil.  or  if  two  together,  you  lop  off  the 
e-t  that  the  other  mav  gain  more  strenglh. 
hen  your  vine  is  eight  or  ten  years  ohi,  .and  the 

IS  .stout  and   strong,  every  ^  ear,  when  pruning, 
eave  one  of  the  best  shools  of  the  f  u-egoing  year 

about   four    or    live  buds;    as    the  vigour' and 
ance  ot  these  mature  stalks  are  better  able  to 


to  bear  going  through  the  vine  ground  williout  tear 
ing  them  off,  you  give  it  another  di.ijging,  but  shallow; 
and  H  hen  the  grape  is  near  ripening,  you  give  it  an- 
other very  slight  digging,  (to  save  labour  the  plough, 
harrow,  and  horse  hoe,  may  be  used,  where  land  is 
abundant.) 

When  your  vine  shoots,  you  take  ofT  the  bud  shoots, 
as  before  directed.  All  young  plants  must  have  sticks 
to  them  to  hinder  them  from  growing  crooked.  The 
long  branches  left  on  the  vine  nr.st,  after  it  has  grapes, 
be  raised  from  the  ground,  and  supported  with  slicks, 
in  order  both  to  be  able  to  dig  the  ground,  aud  to  pre- 
vent the  grapes  from  rotting,  from  the  moisture  there- 
of Vines  \cry  often  shoot  from  the  very  root.  'I'hese 
shoots  imist  be  carefully  taken  away,  that  a  young  vine 
should  not  root  too  near  the  suface,  which  would  ex- 
pose  it  to  be  parched  up  with  the  solar  rays  and  to 
have  the  roots  of  it  cut  when  dug.  Care  must  be  ta- 
ken every  year,  when  the  hole  i.s  made  about  them,  to 
shave  off  all  the  young  roots  it  may  have.  When  any 
"f  the  vines  decay,  it  must  be  replaced  by  a  hmncli 
of  the  next  to  it,  which  is  done  by  leaving  this  with 
two  branches,  digging  a  trench  three  tpiarte'rs  ofay  ard, 
or  a  yard  deep,  from  one  to  anolher,  then  burying  the 
I  wo  branches,  carrying  one  to  the  place  of  the  decayed 
vine  and  leaving  the  other  in  the  place  of  the  one  bu- 
ried. These  are  treated  in  every  respect  as  young 
vines  It  will  never  answer  to  set  a  new  paint  amongst 
c/'/ vines,  for  it  cannot  thrive.  The  vines  are  set  in 
regular  rows,  similar  to  our  corn  fields,  at  the  dis- 
lauie  ()f  one  yard  and  three  quarters  apart. 

I  will  conclude  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  process  of 
iUejiuce  ijf  the  grape. 

The  best  grapes  for  making  wine  are  Pehmino,  Pe. 
dro,  Ximoios  and  Parriim;  the  two  first  are  general!)- 
mt.red  together  to  he  pressed,  but  they  will  do  sepa- 
rately. The  Hrst  will  then  make  a  very  drv  wine,  and 
the  second  a  sweet  wine,  called  "Paltarete."  Tile 
I'err-uiio  is  always  pressed  alone,  because  it  ripens 
after  the  others  are  gathered.  (This  grape  will  pi-oba- 
biy  suit  the  most  southern  states  of  North  .\meriea.) 
It  makes  a  very  dry  wine,  and  of  good  quality.  Many 
people  dislike  its  culture,  on  account  of  its  'ripening 
so  late,  which  makes  the  vintage  liable  to  be  s  oiled 
by  rams.  However  if  the  rain  does  not  fall  very  abun- 
<lantly,  it  rather  does  good  than  harm.  (.Vlaj  ■  ot  Ir- 
rig.-.tion  suit  the  vine')  At  the  time  of  pressing,  some 
diuik  IS  thrown  over  the  grapes.  Mn;  tins  is  done 
more  with  a  view  to  give  them  a  kind  of  consistence, 
that  they  may  adhere  belter  together  when  pressed, 
than  from  any  idea  of  nipioving  the  wine.  \'et  1  am 
not  sure  that  it  does  not  in  soni.-  degree  tend  to  give 
the  wine  that  dryness  which  is  so  much  admired. 

In  vime  nf young  XHiiea  yuu  put  about  M5lh  ofLiied 
juice  of  grape,  which  has  been  reduced  to  one-fourth 
Us  primitive  quanity,  and  is  quite  black,  thick,  ,.nd 
sweet,  (resembling  molasses)  in  order  to  give  it  the 
strength  and  richness  it  requires.  If  vou  clioosi  ,  or 
should  perceive  in  \oiir  wines  after  the  vinous  fer- 
ment.ition  is  over  and  the  ebullition  has  ceased,  any 
weakness,  youthen  apply  to  iheni  about  one'tiiir. 
tei-mh  part  of  oil-proof  braiiily.  Thus  \ouwill  give 
them  a  boily,  make  tluni  full  the  sooner, 'and  preserve 


The  evaporation  of  the  watery  parts 
ij'resh  juice,  by  the  application  of  the  proper  de- 
gree of  heat,  befarefermenlatiou,  \a  also  well  worthy  of 
notice.  In  the  course  of  long  and  studious  inquiries 
into  the  causes  of  the  line  full  body  of  the  best  wine  of 
-Ic-.'ci,  Sherry,  famous  sitice  the  days  of  FalstafF,  this 
mode  of  preparing  that  Sp;unsh  Andalusia  wine,  has 
been  brought  into  view,  from  various  authorities. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact. 

It  appears  (i-oin    the  statement  of  the\  comparative 

iir.mrdiu-ss  o/the  spring,  ill  dill'erent  parts  of  the  Uni- 

ools  are  strong  cnou,-li    ted  Slates,  published  in  1813,  and  from  a  note  there- 

"  " ' ■■  on,  respecting  Spain,   by  Doctor  .Jacob   Bigelow,  of 

H.u-vard   University,  that  the  peach  tree  [,JimijgJatut 
Persica)  blossomed  at 
I-'ort  (Jlaiborne,   Alabama,  in  latitude  31  50,  lone 
W.  March  4.  ''" 


S7  55 
Charleston,  b'.  Carolina,  do.  32  44,  do.  83  39,  id.  6 

Valencia,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Spain,  do 
39  IH,  do.  0  5  min.  id.  19. 

Riclimond,  \irginia,  do.  37  10,  do.  77  50,  id.  23d  to 
April  6. 

Lexington,  Kentucky,  do.  33  06,  do.  85  08,  April  S 
to  16. 


Imall. 


Ilaltimore;  Maryland,  do.  39  21,  do.  77  43,  id.  9. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  elevation  by  the   westinr 
arid  northing  of  Lexington,  in  Kentucky,   compared 
with  Fort  Claiborne,  Alabama  and  Richmond,  Va.  do 
not  present  very  serious  difi'erences,  by  the  delicate 
test  of  the  peich  tree.     But  this  test  of  the  state  of 
climate  in  various  places,   by  means  of  the  time  offow: 
ering  of  ti-ees,  common  to  all  our  latitudes,  is  not  "good. 
The  peach  grows  in  Vermont  and  Maine,  and  in  Canal 
da.     It  put  forth  its  blossoms  in  the  town  of  Montreal, 
latitude  45  35,  on  the  18ih  of  .May.     The  inferiority 
of  the  fruit   in  Canada,  compared  with   those  of  our 
Southern  states,  though  not  to  be  doubted,  could  not 
be  reduced  to  a  scale  of  degrees.     A  better  test  is  to 
be  drawn  from  the  actual  flourishing  of  vegetable  pro- 
ductions within   certain  limits  of  our  country.     The 
sugar  cane  begins   to  appear,  in  a   flourishing  condi- 
tion,  in    our  countries  on  the   Ciilfof  Mexico,  and 
prevails  for  a  number  of  miles  north   of  the  Gulf;  but 
its  vital   warmth  yields  to  a  cooler  climate.     So  the 
cotton  plant  is  productive  on  the  Gulf,  and  for  a  very 
considerable  distance  northward,  gradually  fSllingolT, 
in  the  certainty  and  in  the  quantiaj  of  the  crop,  till  it 
ceases  to  deserve  any  attention  in   the  middle   couii- 
ties  of  the  Chesapeake  country.     The  swcet  orange, 
which  grows  in  the  parrallels  of  latitude  of  New  Or- 
leans and  St.  Augustine,  affords  the  narrowest  and 
strongest  demarcation  of  a  climaierial   line   of  any  of 
our  productions.     Since  it  flourishes  at  Lisbon,  and 
the  vine  grows  there,  andtliroughoutseveral  degrees 
ot   latitude  in    I'ortugal  and  Spain,   south  of  Lisbon, 
there  can  he  no  doubt  that,  with  a  proper  gnaiity  and 
/arm  of  soil,  the  grape  vine  will  give  abumlant   crops 
in  all  the  country  of  the  United  States,  including  the 
most  southern  extent  of  ouropen  Lomsianna  claim,  or 
our  proposed  substitute  under  the  Flori  la  treaty. 

Kecommencing  at  this  orange  line  of  New  Orleans 
and  St.  Au.gustine,  and  proceeding  north  on  our  con- 
tinent as  many  rlegrees  (being  eleven)  as  from  the 
parallel  of  Lisbon  to  that  of  the  north  part  of  Cham- 
pagne,  in  France,  where  the  wines  of  that  country 
are  .good  and  plentiful,  we  find  the  vine  region  of 
our  country  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  l£io  Bravo 
e  Norte,  and  extending  through  the  parallel  of  New 
"rleans,  reaches  to  the  end  of  the -list  degree;  .sup- 
I'osing  our  country  to  be  as  much  cleared  o!  forests, 
.Old  as  well  drained  in  its  swamps,  marshes,  and  river 
hoUoms,  as  Spain,  I'ortugal,  and  France.  In  the 
pr.  sent  state  of  the  country  we  may  deduct  two  or 
'hree  of  those   degrees,  and  confine  ourselves  bv  the 


them  fVon.  the  power  of  the  warm  ^yeather.  imitation    of  the  'fried   and    successful    vbieVards'of 

111  addition  to  all  this  I  mu9t  add,  that  it  is  absolute-    ''Vay  and  Uarmmym  Indiana. 


b  necessary  to  keep  a  cohst.i.u  watch  over  them,  and 
assist  them  with  nvire  brandy  il  you  see  that  'lliey 
stand  in  need  thereof. 


Jl  Friend  to  the  Mttional  Indwtnj. 
Philadelphia,  JVov.  8,  18l9. 
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OCCASIOmiL  EXTRJICTS, 

FHOM  LETTERS  TO  I  HE  EDITOR. 

Lexington,  Va.  Mv.  29,  1819. 
Mb.  Skinneh. — 1  have  read  with  atteinion 
and  insuuction,  the  very  clear  and  sulislai  to- 
ry  infurmation    i^iven    by   Sylvanus  and    Mr 


that  I  touch  upon  tiic  subject.  1  will,  how- 
ever. <jfi'ef  my  bentimtnis  (loiuuled  on  my 
own  experience)  and  they  may  be  taken  lor 
what  they  are  worth  I  am  an  advocate  for 
ii  in  any  way,  in  preference  to  the  old  sloven- 
ly habit  of  seeding  among  the  corn,  as  no- 
thing short  of  cutting  it  up  will  enable  the 
farmer  to  seed  in   a  manner  that  will   justify 


Hillen,  on  cider    '...ki^g,  in  reply  to  my  en-  the  expectation  of  a  good  crop,  nor  enable  him 
uuiries   on    that  suliject;    and    it   affords   me   lo  leave  the  land  smooth   and  in  good  oidcr. 

T  ..  .■  •__.-..  .  1  1.1.    _     .1.  ..v.K.ii....-iiMrliif. 


pleasure  to  avail  myself  of  this  oppoi  tunity,  to 
acknowledge  my  obligations  to  hose  gen- 
tlemen, for  their  valuable  communications; 
Which,  I  make  no  doubt,  wil  be  duly  appre- 
ciated by  the  public  as  well  as  by  myself.  I 
possess  but  a  very  limit-  d  slock  of  agricultu- 
ral knowledge,  and  their  kindness,  together 
^viih  your  polite  attention  to  every  interesting 
inquiry,    encourages  me  to  seek   for  furtlier 


for  clover  seed  and  the  scythe;  but  am  induc- 
ed to  believe,  that  the  mode  ol  cutting  ought 
to  be  ad  pted  to  the  uses^  for  which  the  corn 
is  intended. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  practice  of  cut- 
ting corn  with  the  tops  and  blades  on  it  ori- 
ginated with  the  feeders  of  stock.  It  is  given 
i;i  l/iat  slate  to  their  cattle,  their  sheep  and 
hoes  are  then  brought  m  succession,  to  collect 

^  .  .       .  .  .  .  I  _  I     ,A 


inquiry,    encourages  iiie  lu  nce^   lui    lui  im-i    nogs  aic  uicu  uiuuguv.  m  ou^-^—"- — > 
infoimation    tluough    the   columns    of  your   what    is   scatered  by  the    cattle,   and  would 
t...  ui„   .,   .,,.'...  ..«<!    tu^t  .-.i.f  \ji*in7u  miiv   ^■Kn,.\.;c/i   Kr.   Inut.   wnfl    T  have   iio   feasott   lo 


very  valuable  paper;  and,  that  my  views  may 
be  more  distinctly  understood, it  may  beni  ccs- 
sary  to  inl'orni  you  that  niy  rotation  of  crops 
has  been  precisely  the  same,  as  that  mention- 
ed by  Mr.  Lee  in  the  ISth  No.  ol  the  Farmer, 
•with  the  exception  of  the  two  last  years. 
Having  found  a  large  corn  crop  and  the  clo- 
ver harvest  to  interfere,  more  than  was  consis- 
tent with  the  necessary  attention  to  both,  1 
substituted  oats  /"  /'arts,  as  a  fallow  crop, 
(for  the  want  of  a  better.)  I  never  esteemed 
it  very  highly,  and,  in  the  late  dry  seasons,  1 
found  it  to  be  the  only  crop  that  did  not  com- 
pensate me  lor  the  labour  bestowed  on  it. 

Now,  Sir,  my  object  is  to  be  informed  whe- 
ther any,  and  if  any,  what  fallow  crop  (corn 
excepted,)  can  be  introduced  in  the  middle 
states  as  a  profitable  substitute  for  oats,  with 
a  description  of  the  best  mode  of  cultivating 
it;  and  of  the  soil  and  situation  best  adapted 
to  its  growth?  It  is  of  importance  that  it 
shouUrconie  to  maturity  early  in  September, 


o'her\iise  be  lost,  and  I  have  no  reason  lo 
doubt  that  this  practice  is  well  suited  lo  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  introduced. 

I  made  the  experiment  in  this  way,  about 
the  auth  of  September  1814,  with  a  crop  that 
was  intended  for  ol/icr/turfwses.  It  was  Heavy 
and  inconvenient  lo  handle,  a  great  number 
of  the  stack  were  blown  down  in  windy  we- 
ther. They  were  necessarily  taken  down  to 
husk  the  corn,  then  to  set  up  again.  The 
;orn  lay  all  over  the  field,  and  it  was  Irequent- 
.y  necessary  in  the  winter  to  haul  the  s.alks, 
when  the  ground  was  soft,  and  the  operation 
injurious  to  the  small  grain.  Tiiese  consi- 
derations induced  me  lo  adopt  a  difieieiit 
practice,  which  1  have  since  pursued,  and 
expect  to  continue.  1  would  not  in  any  case 
stack  the  corn  in  the  field;  it  produces  incon- 
venience in  seeding,  and  in  the  experiments 
that  I  made,  the  grain  on  which  Uie  stacks 
stood  perished,  i  would  recommend  cut- 
ling  the  tops  at  the  usual  lime,  which   rarely 


111  the  field  with  .lie  tops  on,  it  will  cure  more 
speedily:  but  when  1  used  corn  exclusively 
as  a  lallow  crop;  my  seeding  was  done  m  time 
to  proiluce  good  crops  of  wheal.  I  would, 
however,  prefer  something  else  in  fiart,  us 
will  appear  from  some  of  the  preceding  in- 
quiries. 

That  I  may  not  lead  others  into  error,  I 
will  observe  that  my  land  is  a  light  loam,  with 
a  moderate  proportion  of  sand,  and  the  crops 
come  early  to  maturity.  Tiiose  who  have 
cold  h'  avy  lands  wuuid  do  well  to  make  their 
experiments  on  a  limited  scale. 

1  have  seen  in  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  (I 
think  in  the  course  of  last  winter,)  an  account 
of  4  very  earla  dud /iruduciivi  hi'.U  oi  •  o  ■■  •  s- 
ed  either  in  Vermont  or  Massachusetts,  which 
was  very  much  sought  lor.  11  seed  of  this 
I  kind  could  be  obt  iined,  I  would  desire  no 
better  fallow  crop,  as  the  only  objection  to 
cutting  up  would  be  re.oved.         SIDNEY. 


should  come  to  maturity  eariy  in  oriJicmuvi,  uiig  uic  lupa  m  n.^  ^^^u.  >....^,  --- 
that  time  may  be  afforded  to  seed  the  ground  interferes  with  any  other  busincsi;  it  the  sea 
with  winter  grain,  before  the  tirne  for  cut-  son  was  good  for  clover  I  would  leave  the 
tintr  corn,  (which  I  shall  notice  hereafter)  blades,  otherwise  1  would  take  them  oli.  In 
and  how  it  is  to  be  taken  off  the  ground;  if  to)  jjeneral   1  commence  cutting  from   the  20ih 

.1.  _      ¥ .1 wla>.  Wti-i     c ...     I  n  tUo     ictf^rt     nrrrirrl!n(>-tOthest 


be  cut  with  the  scythe,  I  wou^d  consider  it  to 
be  more  desirable  on  that  account. 

1  have  observed  that  the  Heligoland  bean 
stands  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  South  Caiolina,  but  no  in- 
struction is  given  for  its  cultivation,  nor  is  it 
probable  that  at  present  a  sufiiciency  of  seed 
coulu  be  obtained  in  this  country. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Rula  IJaga  is  not  suit 


ed  to   my  purpose:   but  as    it  may   in   other   wagoner  in  loading 


Sept.  to  the  1st  Oct.  according  to  the  season, 
and  hawl  it  immediately  to  the  barn-yaid, 
where  it  is  set  up  in  long  ricks,  (about  18 
inches  thick  on  each  side)  against  forks  and 
poles  of  a  suitable  height.  Two  wagons, 
one  set  of  horses  and  six  hands,  or  in  tliat 
ratio,  appears  to  mc  to  be  the  best  distribu- 
tion of  force;  one  of  the  hands  to  stack,  one 
to    unload,    and  three    to  cut  and  assist    the 


OJS  ILIISLYG  OmOKSEED. 

Mr.  ^iKivNEit. — In  cub  valing  onions  much 
depends  on   the  seed.      Bluster   seed  w  .1  not 
egetaie,  and  the  plants  from  old  seed  are  not 
as  vigorous  as  from  the  new. 

In  the  fall,  select  from  your  onions  the 
longest  and  handsomest,  and  those  which  are 
perfectly  ripe  ;  let  them  be  put  into  the  cellar 
md  kept  from  the  frost,  In  the  spring  se- 
lect a  piece  of  rich  ground,  and  after  it  M 
thoroughly  manured,  well  plou-hed  and  haf- 
lowed — dig  trenches  aljout  three  feet  from 
each  other,  and  three  inches  deep — set  your 
onions  in  them,  about  iwo  inches  apart,  ariS 
cover  them  with  earth.  They  should  be  hoed 
frequently  and  wed  carefully,  in  order  to 
render  them  vigorous,  and  lo  protect  them 
from  storms,  they  should  1  e  hilled  near  y  as 
high  as  the  suelled  part  of  the  seed  stalk, 
which  stalk. should  not  in  any  way  be  injured. 
The  seed  should  be  gathered  when  it  begins 
;o  shell  out  and  it  can  be  easily  ascertained 
whether  it  will  vegelaie  Sy  soaking  it  in  j 
water.  It  should  be  caiefuUy  kept  from  niice. 

S.  F. 


^uai;  ii*i^Mi!iMs 


respects  be  very  valuable,  I  wi-h  lo  know  how 
far  it  is  deserving  of  the  high  em  omiums  be- 
stowed on  it  by  Mr.  Cobbelt,  and  whether  or 
not  it  would  succeed  as  well  on  strong  nem 
land,  as  on  old  manured  ground.'  Many  of 
your  correspondents  have  had  one  year's  ex- 
perience, and  could  give  all  ihe  necessary  in- 
formation. 

I  will  now  make  a  few  observations  on  the 
advantages  of  cutting  up  coin,  and  as  my 
prac'icc  differs  in  some  measures  from  that 
advocated  by  gentlemen  whose  opinions  ^rc 
cnlillcd  to  great  respect,  it  is  with  Uifiidcnce 


Many  farmers  cut  their  corn  with  hoes, 
which  renders  it  very  dilliciilt  to  collect.  '1  he 
belter  course  is  to  use  knives,  made  in  the 
form  of  a  butcher's  cleaver.  They  may  be 
made  of  old  stuiw  knives,  ihe  blade  aboui 
ten,  and  the  shank  and  handle  filteen  inches 
long.  Each  hand  ought  to  cut  two  rows,  and 
two  hands  should  throw  their  corn  togelhe-; 
this  will  bring  the  product  of  eight  hills  into 
each  parcel,  in  which  stale  it  is  very  easilv 
collected.  I  freely  admit  that  the  other  nioo' 
has,  in  one  respt-ct,  the  advantage  of  mine,  in 
admitting  of  earlier  cutting,  as  when  stacked 


ii.iLri.Moiii.,  KiiiDAY,  iitei-MiiEn  1/",  Ibiy. 

Many  communicaiions  are  lying  over,  wait- 
ing their  turn  lor  insertion;  amongst  them 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  No.  2. 

The  Editor  has  bt  en  exceedingly  monifi- 
ed  at  finding  thit  in  some  instances,  billi 
have  been  sent  to  persons  who  had  ahead) 
paid. — In  several  cases  gentlemen  have  bed 
kind  enough  to  receive  ami  send  on  subscrip- 
lion  money  wuliout  particularly  clcsiguatini 
on  whose  account.  We  trust,  however,  iha 
our  biiliscribers  will  consider  iliat  the  |jap<- 
is  yet  in  its  iiuaucy  and  thai  the  Editor,  Ijt 
sides  his  being  whuily  inexperienced,  lr<i 
not  lime  to  arrange  and  atieiid  to  the  delailn'- 
ine  eritablishnient;  but  iie  can  promise  tlia 
every  precaution  will  be  adopieci  to  cure  a 
iirreguUirilies  us  soon  as  pussiole. 
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JULTIMORE,  FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  2^  1810. 
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AGlilCULlURAL. 


fUO.H  TUK  ALBANT  AHGVS. 

Treatise  on  ,i^riculturp. 

Sr.CTIOX  \\'—Coniiiiiicil. 
f  the  plants  recommentlail  fir  a  coiiise  of  crops  (/«  the 
precenling  section)  and  their  culture, 

IV.  Of  Barley. 

It  is  i)rob;ihle  th.it  bread  was  fii-st  made  from  this 
ain.  The  .lewisli  sciipnire  spe.-xks  only  of  llie  iui/cj/ 
rues;  the  gladiators  among  llie  Greeks  were  called 
rletj  caters;  and  Columcllu  says,  tliat  (like  our  In- 
»n  corn  and  be:inslii  the  southern  states)  barley  was 
a  food  of  the  slaves.  Among  the  Uoiiians,  it  was 
St  employed  as  B  food  for  man,  and  afterwards  for 
ttle.  (14)  The  same  qualities  which  recommended 
:hen,  have  since  diffused  it  more  fjenerally  than  any 
ler  grain;  it  is  found  to  be  better  adapted  to  difler- 
t  soils  and  climates;  less  subject  to  the  attacks  of 
ects,  and  more  easily  preserved.  In  times  of  scar- 
y,  it  is  a  good  substitute  for  wheat,  and  at  all  times 
^Ids  a  beverage,  under  the  names  of  beer,  ale  or 
rter,  equally  wholesome  and  invigorating.  It  is 
sides,  a  food,  on  which  cattle  do  well,  ami  horses 
ive  at  their  greatest  possible  perfection.  (15) 
rhe  species  of  this  grain  most  in  request,  are  two— 
irdeum  Uistichum  (two  row  barley)  and  Hordeum 
lestx  (naked  barley.)  The  former  is  preferred  in 
glund,  and  as  we  suppose  in  France,  as  .M.  I'ar- 
•ntier  ascribes  to  it  ail  the  good  qualities  of  the 
ler  species,  and  much  more  productiveness.  (16) 
Jf  the  latter  species,  the  nations  of  the  north,  who 
;  most  in  tJie  habit  of  using  bailey  as  the  basis  of 
th  food  and  drink,  speak  highly.  (77)  But  among 
who  cultivate  it  oidy  for  the  last  purpose,  this 
jcies  has  less  credit,  and  is  even  considered  the 
rst,  from  a  belief,  that  after  being  dried,  it  malts 
perfectly  or  with  difficulty. 

rhough  not  so  nice  in  rekition  (to  soil  as  either 
cat  or  rye  still  barley  prefers  a  loose,  warm  and 
list  (not  wet)  soil,  and  even  grows  remarkably  well 
sand,  (where  we  have  placed  it)  in  succession  to 
•nips,  either  ploughed  in  the  ground  or  consumed 
the  field. 

:)ther  things  being  equal,  the  spring  crops  which 
:  first  sowed,  give  the  best  anil  largest  products. 
,e  moment,  therefore,  that  your  soil  is  sutKciently 
,  begin  ploughing  and  at  a  depth  not  less  than  six 
lies;  because  the  roots  of  barley  enter  the  earth 
re  deeply  than  those  of  any  of  the  other  cereal  gra- 
13C.  If  the  soil  be  well  pulverised  (as  it  ought  to 
after  turnips)  a  second  ploughing  woiUd  but  be  a 
ste  ol  time  and  money:  (13)  proceed  therefore,   to 

H)  This  use  grows  out  of  the  belief  of  its  nutritive 
!  invigorating  qualities. 

15)  See  Bulfou  on  the  liorse  of  Arabia.  Vol. 
i.  p  195. 

16)  He  slates  it  to  be  double  asvmch. 

1")  "  Hordeum  celeste  Norvcgis  giaiissimum  quo- 
m  cerevisiam  gcnerosam  pra;bet."  Mitterpacher. 
m.  rei,  rust,  page  312. 

18)  The  Uom.ins  had  two  masims  on  the  subject 
expense,   which  it  would   be  wise  in  us  to   adiipl: 
ose    profits  are  to  be  [ireferred,    which  cost  the 
il;"  and  again,  "  nothing   is    less   profitable,    thMUJ 
y  high  riiliivaiion."  "  Nihil  minus  expedire,  quam  I 
uin  oplinie  colcre."  | 


sow  your  bailey  broad  cast,  (ly)  and  cover  it  with 
short  toothed  harrow.     The  last  oper:ilion  will  be  to 
sow  and  roll  in  your  clover  seed,  destined  to  beconia 
the  next  crop  in  succession. 

V.  (If  Vhver. 

The  Tiifulium  Agrarium  of  I.innens,  is  found  grow- 
ing spontaneously  in  many  places,  as  is  sufficiently  in- 
dicated by  the  names  given  to  it — of  Dutch  clover, 
Spanish  clover,  clover  of  I'ledmont,  clover  of  Nor- 
mandy, &c.  Sic.  (30)  It  is  about  two  centuries  since  it 
tirst  became  an  tjbject  of  agricultural  attention  as  fo- 
riit^e,  while  its  ameliorating  effects  on  the  soil  ([iroduc- 
ed  by  its  peculiar  system  of  roots  and  leaves)  was  a 
discovery  of  modern  date.  It  is  now  generally  sown 
with  barley,  or  other  spring  grain  of  the  culmifenous 
kind,  and  rarely  by  itself.  The  advantages  proposed 
by  this  practice,  are  three:  1st,  the  preparation  given 
to  the  soil  for  the  grain  crop,  which  is  exactly  that 
liest  (itted  for  the  clover;  2d,  the  protection  given  by 

the  barley  to  the  young  clover,  .against  the  combined  ^  

etlecls  ofhe.it  and   dryness;  and  Jil,    the  improved  j  soil;  and   to  this  rule  clover  is  not  an  exception. 


to  live  alone;  and,  if  not  pastured,  {2\)  \.o  brace  the 
ensuing  winter,  ;uid  during  the  next  summer  to  repay 
your  labor  by  two  abundant  crops  of  hay  or  grass. 

The  period  in  the  growth  of  clover,  at  which  it  is 
most  profitably  cut  and  used,  presents  a  question  much 
discussed  and  variously  answered;  because  depending 
on  extraneous  and  local  circumstances;  (such  as  the 
slate  and  proximity  of  markets,  Sec.)  which  cannot 
fail  to  vary  the  results,  in  the  hands  of  difi'erent  per- 
sons, and  even  of  the  same  person,  at  did'erent  times 
and  at  difl'erent  places.  There  are,  however,  some 
general  remarks  which  belong  to  the  case,  and  which 
ought  not  to  be  omitted  in  even  this  brief  view  of  the 
subject: 

1st.  Clover  cut  before  it  flowers,  abounds  in  watef 
— has  in  it  but  little  nutritive  matter,  and  is  even  apt 
to  produce  indigestions  in  the  cattle  fed  upon  it.  (22) 

~tl  The  stems  of  clover,  cut  nfter  seeding,  are  hard 
and  woody,  and  no  longer  hold  the  leaf;  and, 

3d.  All  plants  when  permitted  to  seed,  exhaust  the 


condition  in  which  it  leaves  the  soil  for  subsequent 
culture.  In  this  practice,  however,  a  less  quantity  of 
barley  must  be  sown  than  usual,  because  without  ven- 
tilation, the  clover  plants  will  perish.  To  this  condi- 
tion two  others  must  be  added,  because  indispensable 
to  a  good  crop;  Ist,  that  your  seed  be  good;  and  2d 
that  it  be  regularly  and  equally  sown.  The  tests  of 
good  seed  are,  its  com))ar:itive  size  and  weight,  (the 
largest  and  heaviest  being alw.ays  the  best)  its  plump 
ness,  its  yellow  or  purple  colour,  its  glossy  skin,  and 
lastly  its  cleanness,  or  separation  from  other  seeds  and 
from  dirt. 

The  human  hand  was  do  doubt,  the  first  m.achine 
employed  for  sowing  seeds.  The  dilficulty,  however, 
of  scattering  them  equally  over  every  part  of  the  field, 
soon  attracted  notice  and  en.t^aged  mechanics  in  devis- 
ing something  wiiich  should  better  answer  that  pur- 
pose. China  w:is  the  first  to  produce  any  thing  at  all 
commensurate  with  this  object;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
seventeenth  century  that  this,  or  some  similar  inven- 
tion, was  introduced  into  Ktirope  by  Lucatteo,  a  Spa- 
niard, who,  meeting  no  encou;'agement  at  home,  trans- 
mitted his  real  or  pretended  discoveiy  to  London. 
Here,  as  has  been  conjectured,  it  served  as  a  model 
lor  the  sowing  machines  of  .\I.  Tull,  and  from  ir50  to 
17"0,  the  mania  on  this  subject  was  at  its  height;  but 
from  that  perioil  to  the  present,  it  has  been  gradually 
subsiding,  and  the  hand  is  now  completely  and  gene- 
rally restored  to  its  original  functions. 

The  quantity  of  seed  lobe  given  to  the  acre  should, 
in  a  great  degree,  depend  on  the  soil;  if  this  be  rich, 
ten  or  twelve  pounds  are  sufficient;  and  if  poor,  dou- 
ble that  quantily  will  not  be  too  much.  The  practice 
of  mixing  the  seeds  of  timothy  and  rye  grass,  &c,  with 
that  of  clover,  is  a  bad  one;  because  these  grasses 
neither  rise  or  ripen  at  the  same  time.  -\iu>ther 
practice,  equally  bud,  is  that  of  sowing  clover  seed  on 
winter  gi'aiii,  before  the  earth  iias  acipiircd  a  tempe- 
rature favorable  to  veget.ition,  and  when  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt  but  that  two  thirds   of  the  seed  will  perish. 

Hy  the  time  your  barley,  ur  other  covering  crop,  is 
harvested,  your  clover  will  be  sufliciently  established 

(rj)  Mr.  Young's  eTperinieuts  show,  that  there  is 
somclhiiig  in  the  constitution,  or  habits  ot  this  grain 
to  whirh  the  ilrill,  or  row  husbandry,  is  not  aC'Om- 
mociated  i''.ven  isf>Ute<l  griins,  wed  and  worell"tI.  did 
not  do  better  th:iii  the  same  number  in  broad  cast. 

(20)  A  seed  of  Holland  clover,  of  the  same  volume 
with  one  of  Norm .iidy  /-lover,  weighs  one  seventh^ 
more.     See  Gilbert  on  Artificial  .Meadows. 


From  premises  furnished  by  these  facts,  we  would 
conclude,  that  the  short  period  between  the  flowering 
and  seeding  of  clover,  is  that  in  which  its  use  would 
be  most  advantageous,  whether  regarded  asa/orrt^« 
or  as  an  ai,ielioruting  crop. 

When  seed  is  the  principal  object  of  culture,  we 
cannot  do  better  than  to  adopt  the  practice  in  Holland 
— where  the  first  crop  is  cut  before  it  flowers,  and  the 
second  is  reserved  for  seed. 

The  largeness  of  the  stems,  the  number  of  the 
leaves,  and  the  aqueous  quality  of  both,  render  it  a 
difficult  business  to  make  clover  grass  into  hay;  and 
the  difficulty  is  not  a  little  increased,  by  the  brittle- 
ness  or  disposition  of  the  diyiiig  grass  to  fall  into 
pieces  during  the  process  of  handling.  To  meet  this 
case,  two  supplementary  means  have  been  employed; 
which  enable  you  to  house  or  stack  clover  in  a  much 
greener,  or  less  dry  state,  than  would  otherwise  be 
safe.  The  one  is,  to  scatter  over  each  cart  load,  while 
stowing  away  for  keepings  two  or  three  quarts  of  sea 
salt:  the  other,  to  interpose  between  two  Uyers  of 
clover,  one  of  clean  straw.  By  the  first  method,  the 
whole  ma.ss  is  made  accei)table  to  cattle;  by  the  se- 
cond, thecpiaiitum  of  neulritive  for.ige  is  increased— 
and  by  botli  methods  the  clover  is  effectually  prevent- 
ed from  ffeating. 

The  next  step,  in  our  system,  is  to  plough  in  thft 
clover  stubble,  .as  a  preparation  for  the  succeeding 
crop. 

VL   Ofllhent. 

This  grain,  so  useful  fo  man,  (because  forming  so 
large  a  portion  of  his  subsistence)  Is  happily  found  to 
.adaf>t  itself  to  a  great  i':iriely  fit  soils  and  climates. 
It  grows  vigorously  in  clay,  in  loam,  in  calcarious 
eartli  and  even  sand,  when  aided  by  manure,  or  ill 
succession  to  pe:is,  vetches,  clover,  l^c.  'I'o  the  north 
t  is  found  in  the  frozen  regions  of  Siberia;  and  to 
the  south,  under  the  burning  sun  of  Africa  it  yields, 
:icrn,-diiig  to  the  declar.ition  of  I'liiiy,  more  than  one 

(21)  If  the  cro-xns  of  yniing  clover  root.s,  be  nibbled 
or  otherwise  wounded  the  roots  die.  Sheep  and 
horses,  (both  of  which  bile  closely)  should  therefore 
be  parlicuhialy  eX':luded  from  clover,  unless  intended 
for  p:istnrage  only. 

(22)  This  i-fli-ct  of  clover,  which  we  call /low'ji^',  is 
prnented  in  .M<nce,  by  waieriiig  the  tattle  before 
giving  them  clover,  hcriuiss  a  certain  quantily  of 
watcrprevenls/erme/i««f/ffH. 
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hunclreil  fold.  {23)  In  ancient  Rome,  i(s  use,  as  a  fnoil 
for  m:>n,  soon  sniici'srdeo  Itial  i,!'  burifysdi!  ryc;  uiu! 
in  mo'lcrn  F.urope,  it  is  c\eii  denoniiiialcil  isni  par 
excellence. 

Of  lliis  invaltiahlc  grain,  ilit-rc  arc  four  species,  dis- 
tinctly marked  and  gener.iily  acknowledged,  viz. 
M;.;)y  headed  wlieat,  (24)  Polish  wl.eat,  spells  and 
coninion  wheat.  We  simil  speak  only  of  tlie  tliiid 
ami  foorth  species,  because  with  llie  others,  wc  have 
tillle  practical  accjuaintance:  and, 

It.Jof  Xj:e/li:  This  species  and  its  principal  varie- 
ty ['rrillcnni  .Monicotiun]  is  much  cultivated  in  tier- 
many  and  S\vil::ivland.  Deprived  of  its  husk,  the 
E^rain  is  smaller  than  that  of  common  wheat,  but  j  ields 


(Trains,  and  many  seeds  of  other  plants  (which  will 
float  on  the  surlace  oillie  water)  it  entirely  removes 
the  tins!  of  snn.l  and  nis:,  &.c.  and  thus  pr&veuts  their 
propagation.  (2")  our  ne.vl  step  in  this  process  is  to 
roll  the  seed  in  piiiveriz.ecl  gypsum. 

3d.  Of  the  time  of  sowing  wheat. 

On  this  head  there  is  a  diversiiy  ho'.h  in  practice 
and  opinion.  Some  prefer  early,  others  late  sowing; 
some  sow  in  the  full,  others  in  the  wane  of  the 
moon,  Ikc- 

Theory  is  certainly  on  the  side  of  early  sowing — 
because  it  gives  time  for  the  roois  of  the  grain  to  es- 
tablish themselves  btfoie  winter,  and  experience 
proves,  that  grain  early  sown,  throws  up  mure  later.<l 


a  flour  of  fin>?r  quality  and  better  fitted  for  the  pur-  [stems,  than  tliat  which  Is  sown  .late. 

poses  of  pastry.  (25)     Two  other   circumstances  re-       Of  lunar  influences,  we  know  very  little,  excepting, 

commend  it;    it  withstands  the  attack  of  insects,  and   that  they  extend  to  the  waves  of  the  ocean;    wliich 


will  grow  in  poorer  soil  with  less  preparatory  labor, 
than  the  fourth  species. 

2d.  Common  -tuheiil  has  many  varieties;  some  of 
•which  are  bearded,  and  others  bald;  some  o\al  and 
others  round  or  square;  some  yellow  or  red,  and 
others  white;  some  soft  and  others  Hintv;  accidents 
arising  from  culture  and  climate,  and  not,  as  we  be- 
lieve, the  result  of  an  organi/.alion  uniformly  and  es- 
sentially different. 

\Vith  regard  to  the  cvdtnre  of  this  plant,  we  shall 
confine  ourselves,  to  the  following  points;  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  soil,  the  choice  and  preparation  of  the 
seed  and  the  time  and  diflerent  modes  of  sowing  or 
planting  it. 

1st.  Of  the  preparation  of  the  soil. 

Products  of  much  value  to  man,  tan  only  he  obtain- 
ed by  corresponding  degrees  of  labor.  The  sugar 
cane,"  rice  and  wheat,  are  more  valuable  than  oats, 
buckwheat  or  turnips,  and  require  more  laSor  and 
expense  in  their  cultivation.  Indeed,  under  the  ohi 
system  of  fallows  the  degree  of  both,  bestowed  upon 
a  wheat  crop,  was  enormous.  Two  years  and  five  or 
sis  ploughings,  were  sometimes  given  to  this  prepar- 
atory culture;  but  on  the  new  plan  of  a  rotation  of 
crops,  the  necessity  for  this,  is  in  a  great  degree  ob- 
viatetl,  and  tuo  ploughings  of  a  clover  lay  are  in 
general  amply  suflicient.  Still,  this  takes  for  granted, 
that  these  ploughings  are  well  performed;  that  no 
clods  are  to  be  seen  and  the  field  presents  an  unbrok- 
en surface  of  mellow  and  finely  pulverized  earth. 
2d.  Of  the  choice  and  preparation  of  seed. 

Seed  should  be  taken  from  some  fine  crop  of  the 
preceediiig  ijear,  (26)  which  shall  have  ripened  tho- 
roughly and  been  well  preserved.  This,  after  passing 
two  or  three  times  thro'  the  fanning  mill,  should  be 
carefully  washed  in  clean  water,  and  again  in  jvater 
in  which  a  quantity  of  fresh  lime  has  been  slacked; 
or,  (if  lime  cannot  be  had)  in  which  clean  and  recent 
wood  .ashes  have  been  leached.  This  washing,  as  we 
have  already  suggested,  should  never  be  omitted; 
because,  besides  detecting  the   shrunk  or  shiivelled 

(23)  "  Tritico  nihil  est  ferlilius:  utpote  cum  e  me- 
dio, si  sit  aptum  solum,  quale  in  Ijyzacio  Africx  cam- 
po  centuri  quinquageni  modii  reddendur."  XVlil  L 
Nat.  His.  I'liny. 

(24)  This  is  the  Tritlcvm  Compositwn  of  hotoimsts, 
called  wheat  of  plenty,  miraculous  u heat,  &c.  yield- 
ing largely,  but,  on  manufacture,  giving  much  bran 
and  bad  flour. 

(25)  The  bread  of  Franckfort,  Nuremberg,  &c.  so 
much  boisted  in  Germany,  is  made  from  spelts. 

(26)  A  great  variety  of  experiments  show,  thai 
%vheat  preserves  its  germinating  faculties,  under  cir- 
cumstances apparently  very  unfavorable,  and  that  it 
tray  even  be  sown  to  advantage,  after  several  years 
Iceeping;  after  a  slight  degree  of  mailing  in  the  sheaf 
or  the  stack,  and  after  having  been  subjected  to  a 
high  degree  of  artificial  heat.  >Ve  mention  this  fact, 
bowever,  not  to  invite  to  a  selection  of  seed  grains,  of 
either  of  these  descriptions,  but  to  assure  the  farmer 
that  where  better  cannot  be  h;td,  he  may  employ  sucl 
for  (hat  purposi-,  without  appiibendinjj  a  total  loss 
his  tmnc  »nd  labor. 


,s  probably  first  begotten  the  opinion  (held  by  M 
Toa'do  and  other  scavens)  that  theatmosphere  [which 
is  only  aiiother  and  more  fluid  ocean,  and  which  has 
much  to  do  with  the  health  and  diseases  of  animals 
and  vegetables]  is  also  subject  to  these  influences. 
Hut  the  calculations  ofM.  de  Place  prove,  that  the 
effect  of  these  on  the  atmosphere,  will  not  make  a 
din'erence  of  one  line  and  a  half  on  the  barometer, 
and  are  wholly  insuflicient,  to  account  f -r  those  great 
agitations  of  the  atnios|)here,  wliich  have  been  sup- 
poses! most  to  affect  vegetation. 

4th  Of  the  different  modes  of  sowing  wheat. 

These  are  two,  the  one,  executed  with  the  hand; 
the  other,  with  a  sowing  machine  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken.  The  latter  has  been  advocaied  on 
the  ground  of  economy,  employing  less  seed  and  dis- 
tributing what  it  does  employ  more  equally.  Nor 
will  it  be  denied,  that  when  wheat  is  very  high  and 
labor  very  cheap,  there  may  be  a  saving  in  the  use  of 
this  machine;  but  in  ;dl  other  circumstances,  the  com- 
parison is  in  favor  of  the  other  method,  as  it  requires 
less  time  and  fewer  laborers,  and  as  the  waste  and  ii- 
regularity  imputed  to  it,  are,  in  hands  practised  and 
steady,  reduced  to  a  little  or  nothing. 

A  third  method  of  propagating  wheat,  viz.  by  trans- 
planting the  suckers  at  regular  distances  from  the 
seed  bed,  into  another  prepared  to  receive  them,  has 
been  practised  on  a  small  scale  and  is  found  to  yield 
abundantly;  but  it  is  so  embarrassed  with  expense 
as  to  render  it  entirely    unfit  for    general    use. 

Of  the  produce  of  wheat,  very  different  accounts 
have  been  given.  To  the  e.\traordinary  fertility  of 
liyzatiuin,  already  mentioned,  Pliny  adds,  that  in 
Leontium,  in  Sicily,  its  produce  was  one  hundred  for 
one;  yet  Oicero,  who  had  been  quKtor  of  that  island, 
assert.s,  that  the  produce  of  Sicily,  was  but  ten 
or  twelve  for  one.  [38]  To  concili;ite  these  high  and 
opposite  authorities,  M.  Yvart  lias  supposed,  that  the 
product  mentioned  by  Cicero,  was  an  average  one  of 
the  whole  island;  and  that  reported  by  Pliny,  was 
the  result  of  one  or  more  trasnjAanUng  eTperinieiits; 
an  opinion  rendered  probable  from  the  fact,  that  the 
parent  stems  and  their  offspring,  had  been  sent  to 
Konie  by  die  procurator  of  Augustus.  (29) 

Some  calculators  have  supposed,  and  on  data  not 
easily  refuted,  that   the  maximum  produce   of  this. 


(27)  Smnl,dmrhon,  and  rust'm  grain,  were  (accord 
ing  to  the  old  philosophy]  attributed  to  storms,  or 
other  particular  st;ite  of  the  almospher;  but  Mess, 
rillet,  Tessier,  I!.  Prevot  and  DccandoUe  have  sliown, 
that  the  two  former  of  these  diseases  are  produced  by 
an  intestinal  parasite,  of  the  uredo  or  mushroom  fami- 
ly, the  progress  of  which  is  much  promoted  bv  humi- 
dity aiul  shade.  Analogy  favors  the  opinion,  that  mat 
owes  its  origin  to  the  same  cause.  The  remedy  for 
all  is  the  same;  wash  your  seed  grain  thoroughly  ill 
lime  water,  roll  it  in  plaster  of  paris  and  sow  it  in  the 
f.dl,  before  the  cold  and  wet  weather  begins,  or  in 
the  spring,  after  it  has  ended. 

(2S)  Orat.  contra  Verrem. 

(29)  Misit  ex  eo   loco,  divo   Angtislo   procurator 


gniin  <ivt  rtiie  whole  face  of  the  globe,  imdin  a  series 
of  :.ny  ten  given  yi  ars,    will    not   exceed  six  bushels  ;. 
i'e;iprd  fur  one  bushel  sown.  (30) 
V!I.   Of  I'eita. 

The  pea  is  a  native  of  the  southern  part  of  Europe, 
and  is  found  growing  spontaneously  in  the  western 
parts  of  our  own  continent.  The  I'.imily  is  a  lar^'e 
one,  ccuitaiiiing  several  species;  but  of  these,  \\\c field 
pea  alone  cone?,  within  the  scope  of  our  present  pur- 
pose. Of  this,  there  are  two  varieties,  denominated, 
from  their  color;  the  gr:iy  and  the  green;  bolh  pro- 
ductive; and  (when  ^r-pal■ated  from  the  skin  th;it  sur- 
rounds them)  a  food  of  excellent  quality  for  man; 
wholesome  nutritive  and  pleasant;  and  for  c;ittle, 
whether  in  a  dry  orgreen  state;  much  to  be  recom- 
mended. Sheep,  cows  and  ho;-ses  are  pariicilarly 
fiond  of  them;  and  hogs  are  more  promptly  ami 
ecoiiomlc:dly  fattenei  on  a  mixture  of  pea  and  barley 
meal,  in  a  state  of  acetus  fermentation,  than  by  «nj 
other  food.  _      ^  , 

The  structure  of  the  roots  would  indicate,  th»l 
peas  are  an  exhausting  crop:  and  it  is  on  this  evi 
deuce,  that  in  Europe  they  are  admitted  only  in  loop 
or  SIX  years  rotations  but  if  we  examine  the  leaves 
in  regard  to  both  number  and  form,  we  will  probabi) 
(ind  reason  to  modify  this  opinion  and  allow,  tliiit  bj 
stiHing  weeds,  by  checking  evaporation,  and  eventu 
ally,  by  their  own  fall,  they  emelionite  the  soil  am 
render  it  more  favorable  to  subsequent  crops. 

Kollounig  turnips,  [as  in  the  rotation  we  are  no? 
discussing]  the  prep;iralory  labor  for  a  pea  crop,  i: 
not  great.  (Jne,  or  at  most  two  pluughings,  will  bi 
suflicient.  Sowing,  as  a  general  rule,  ought  to  fol 
low  plunging,  withoui  loss  of  time;  and  care  shouli 
be  taken  th;it  the  seed  be  not  laid  too  deepi).  Thi 
•iw(i  methods,  row  and  broad  cast  sowing,  ma\  be  in 
dilferently  pursued.  I'y  the  former,  the  seed  is  ecu 
nomised,  the  product  increased,  and  the  soil  belte 
tilled;  but  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  with  siicl 
decided  advantage  as  to  outweigh  the  saving,  in  tirai 
and  labor,  of  the  latter. 

The  length  and  feebleness  of  the  stems  of  pe;ts,  am 
the  little  tendrils  they  throw  out  for  support,  indlcatt 
the  advantage  of  mixing  with  them  other  plants  o 
more  erects  growth,  which  may  prevent  the  peas  Iron 
iitlling  and  lodging.  For  this  purpose,  rye,  oals  ant 
beans  have  been  selected,  and  with  great  advantage. 
This  crop  is  employed  either  in  a  dry  or  in  a  greet 
slate;  between  whicii  every  farmer  will  select,  ae 
cording  to  circtimslances.  If  the  market  for  peai 
be  brisk  and  high,  he  will  harvest,  thresh  and  sell  th( 
grain;  it,  on  the  other  hand,  peas  are  low  and  porli 
high,  the  moment  tiie  pods  fill,  he  will  turn  in  liii 
luigs  upon  them,  and  with  the  following  advantages 
1st,  the  hogs  feed  and  fatten  themselves,  without  anj 
additional  interposition  of  his  labor;  2d,  no  particle  i 
of  their  manure  is  lost;  od,  the  ih'tiis  of  the  crop 
refused  by  the  hogs,  is  given  bark  to  the  soil;  ant 
4tli,  the  rooting  of  these  animals,  which  in  other  case! 
is  an  injury,  is  in  this  a  benefit. 

(30)  The  reader  will  remember,  that  on  our  plan 
turnips  follow  wheat,  as  they  do  rye,  and  witboutanj; 
difference  in  cultivation.     See  article  3d  of  this  sec 
tion. '    To  repeal  here  what  we  have  said  there,  wouli  | 
be  useless. 

CTo  be  contmncd.J  \ 
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Rklgeway,  Sept.  36,  1818, 
Dear  Sir — Four  years  ago  I  made  asm* 


Draining. 


essay  in  clraininp;    after  a   maimer  dUferen 

oflejus,  ex  uno  grano  [vix  credibiie  dictu]  cccc.  paucis  i  from  any  I   had  ever  heard  of,  or  seen  prac 

\nnnusgeriiiir.a,Pnny.  uisedj  the  efficacy  of  wliich  determined  met 
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peat  the    experiment  this  spnnp:  upon    a  cr  the  opcninj^s,  and  if  convenient,  it  will  be 

rgcrscalc._     I  am  so  cnui-cly  sutibficd  with  advantacjeovis  to  fill  the  whole  ditch  with  stone 

e  success  in  both  cases,   that  I  am  induced  to  a  |)uint  somewhnt  below  the  depth  of  any 

coinnuimcute  the  inodc  loyou   for  the  in-  pI()U;u;hin^;j  that  may   be  contemplated.     The 

rmation  ol  our  sociciy.  wnrk  w  i<i  lii>'riin  1^  »l.r.   nr.,,,.,.    ,„,i         i 

,/,,,..  "oih.  «.is  oi,,j;un  at  tnc   upper   end  and  pro- 

It  may  he  lemaikcd,  that  lands  which  re-jceeded  downwards,  that  the  canncl  miirht  be 
lire  to  be  drained,  are  always  rich,  and  cleared  of  any  obstruction  that  miirhl  f  .11  into 
leti  thorousjhlyrcrluimcd  by  this    process,  it.     The  whole  was  then  covered  thickly  with 

straw  and  the  earth  returned.  Ramminij  is  un- 
necessary, as  the  earth  will  quickly  settle  to 
a  proper  firmness. 

Ploughin;^  and  ot>,er  operations  of  husband- 
ry have  since  been  carried  on  over  this  ditch 
as  if  none  existed,  and  the  purpose  of  drain- 
ins^  the  land  has  been  completely  answered. 
A  much  frequented  road  passes  over  one  part 
of  it.      It  has  now  stood  the  test  of  four  years 


5  the  most  productive  ofany  xvc  have.  The 
eration  is  one  too  ofconsiderable  labour  and 
pensc;  and  where  open  ditches  are  relied 
,tl)is  labour  and  e.-cpense  becomes  in  a 
;asure  annual,  from  the  necessity  of  clean- 
j  out  with  the  sp;!de  and  trimmir.r^  the 
aks  of  weeds,  bu'.hes,  briars,  Sec;  hence 
;  superior  advantafjcs  of  secret  or  covered 
chcs;  will  be  at  once  perceived,  by  which 
t  only  all  this  annual  labour,  but  a  consid- 
ible  portion  of  the  best  land,  occupied  by 
:  ditch,  the  bank,  and  the  turnint;-  lands. 
:  saved.  The  land  lor-.t  to  cullivation  by  an 
?n  ditch,  with  its  l)anks,  and  the  necessary 
Jth  forturninu:  aploup;h  on  each  side  of  it, 
not  less  than  15  or  CO  feet,  which  in  many 
esis  the  extent  of  surface  to  be  reclaim- 
to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  time  incur- 
by  frequent  and  short  turnings  of  the 
iigh. 

rhese  considerations  governed  me  in  the 
t  experiment  I  made,  the  subject  of  which 
I  been  on  open  ditch,  for  many  vears  run- 
!Sr  ihroui>ha  piece  of  flat  land,  the  distance 
300  yards,  and  conveying  the  water  of  a 
d  and  constant  spring  from  a  foot  of  a  hil! 
I  river.  The  expense  of  cleaning  out  with 
de,  and  trimming  the  banks,  of  briars,  E<;c- 
lich  before  this  formed  a  considerable  item 
.he  account  of  disagreeable  and  unhealthy 
3ur)  had  been  incurred  for  several  years, 
ides  the  loss  of  nearly  half  an  acre  of  the 
t  land. 

determined  to  save  this  expense,  and  re- 
n  the  land  lo  cultivation  by  conveying  the 
er  subterraneously.  For  this  purpose  I 
ned  a  new  ditch  from  the  river  to  the  hf-ad 
ing,  two  feet  wide  and  iv.o  feet  deep,  the 
:s  of  which  arc  cut  down  perpendicularly, 
ead  of  giving  them  the  usual  slope.  At  the 
;om  of  this  ditch,  and  exactly  in  the  middle 
it,  I  cut  a  channel  6  inches  v.ide  and  6 
les  deep,  into  wliich  all  the  water  immedi- 
y  collected.  A  common  grubbing  hoe  was 
instrument  used  in  doing  this;  but  I  think 
ore  convenient  tool,  something  like  a  spade 
roper  width,  could  be  mude  in  any  black- 
th's  shop.  This  channel  should  be  made, 
-ever,  larger  or  smaller  according  to  the 
of  the  stream  to  be  conducted,  allowing 
:he  increase  of  water  in  wet  seasons,  with  a 
Jual  and  regular  fall.  Stones  which  were 
r  at  hand  were  then  obtained,  with  at  least 
fljt  surfscc.aiidlaidside  bysidc  across  this 
nnel,  resting  upon  its  two  banks  at  the  bot- 
ol  the  ditch.  'Jhe  stones  for  the  first 
ise  should  be  so  lony;  as  to  bear  at  least  4 
les  on  each  bank.  If  they  are  rough  and 
lot  come  well  toi^ether,  o'lher  stones  may 
care   fully  laid  on    the  top   so  as  to    cov- 


under  an  annual  crop,  in  which  time  the  whole 
has  been  twice  overflowed  by  the  water  from 
the  river,  for  24  hours  at  a  time,  and  no  pan 
of  the  vent  at  all  injured  or  obstructed.  I  con- 
sider the  work  therefore,  as  done  for  ever, 
and  the  expense  I  conceive  to  bs  greatly  less 
than  any  other  mode  of  secret  draining.  T 
found  that  the  same  hands  could  place  the 
stone  and  return  the  earth  in  less  than  half  tae 
time  they  spent  in  cutting  the  ditch. 

In  ihe  northern  states  where  the  practice  of 
draining  with  stone  is  common,  the  method 
is,  to  set  up  one  course  of  stone  perpendicu- 
larly against  one  side  of  the  ditch,  and  another 
course  leaning  against  it.  forming  an  angle  of 
about  45  degrees.  But  this  is  certainly,  not 
only  more  tedious,  but  requires  a  double  por- 
tion of  stone,  and  that  too  of  a  particular  size 
and  shape  to  make  the  rhanncl  uniform  and 
suRiiient.  Arator,  a  distinguished  writer  on 
agriculture,  andoneof  the  lirst  practical  farm- 
ers of  our  state,  recommends  a  deep  and  wide 
ditch  to  be  filled  with  brush  covered  with 
straw  or  leaves,  and  llie  earth  to  be  returned 
and  rammed.  But  not  to  mention  the  great 
labour  and  expense  of  this  process,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  this  work  must  in  tiaic  decay;  and 
the  mode  should  only  be  resorted  to  where 
stone  can  not  be  procured.  In  our  hilly  coun- 
try stone  is  generally  abundant;  in  many  places 
so  much  so,  as  greatly  to  imjiedc  the  opera- 
tions of  the  farmer.  By  convening  it  to  the 
use  I  have  mentioned,  he  would  find  his  hills 
freed  from  a  great  nuisance,  and  his  wetlands 
reclaimed  to  cultivation  by  the  same  opera- 
tion. 

With  great  respect,  yours, 

P.  MINOR. 
Mr.  Madison,  President  of  the      > 
Agricultural  Society,  Albemarle.  ^ 


ON   THE    COMPAilA  1  IVF.    I'TIMTV    OF 

OAEJV  J1J\'I)  HOUSES, 

IN    HUSHANDtlV. 
rno.M  BATH  soriKTr  Piri-ns. 

J\0.  II. 

novgJmm,  near  Burij,  Suffolk,  Dec.  17,  17S1. 

(jKN  rLKMK.N, 

.As  one  of  your  queries  to  the  High-Sheriffs 
respected  the   comparative  utility  of  horses 


and  oxen  in  husbandry,  I  wish  to  submit  the 
following  facts  to  your  consideration:— 

About  five  years  ago,  I  took  some  land  into 
my  occupation,  and  having  found  the  expense 
of  horses  very  great,  I  determined,  somewhat 
more  tlian  two  years  ago,  to  make  trial  of  oxen 
and  bought  one  pair.  At  that  lime,  I  am  al- 
uiost  certain  there  was  not  an  ox  worked  in 
this  country;  on  which  account  my  workmen 
added  much  to  the  trouble  of  breaking  them, 
by  their  obstinate  prejudices  against  the  use 
ol  them. 

At  last  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  select  a  la- 
bourer,  who  though  totally  unused  to  theni 
was  willing  to  take  projjer  pains  to  break 
them.  By  his  good  treatment  and  temper 
they  soon  became  tractable,  and  as  handy 
both  at  ploughing  and   carting  as  any  horses. 

Being  well  satisfied  with  their  performance, 
I  resolved  to  dispose  of  my  draft  horses,  and 
substitute  oxen  in  their  stead.  I  have  now 
completed  my  plan,  and  have  not  a  single 
cart-horse;  but  the  work  of  my  farm,  which 
consists  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  acres  of 
arable  land,  and  sixty  of  pasture  and  wood, 
is  performed  with  ease  by  six  oxen;  together 
with  my  statute-duty  on  the  highways,  timber 
and  corn,  carting,  harrowing,  rolling,  and 
every  part  of  rural  business.  They  are  shoed 
constantly:  their  harness  is  exactly  the  same 
as  that  of  horses,  (excepting  the  neces-ary 
alterations  for  difference  of  size  and  shape) 
they  are  drove  with  bridles,  and  bits  in  their 
mouths,  and  answer  to  the  same  words  of  the 
ploughman  or  carter  as  horses,  and  re.-idily. 
A  single  man  holds  the  plough,  and  drives  a 
pair  of  oxen  with  reins;  they  will  regularly 
plough  an  acre  of  land,  every  day,  and' in  less 
than  eight  hours  time:  I  believe  they  will  do 
It  in  seven,  but  I  would  not  assert  more  thaa 
I  know  they  perform. 

I  have  a  small  plantation,  in  which  the  trees 
are  planted  in  rows  ten  R-et  asunder;  the  inter- 
vals are  ploughed  by  a  single  ox  with  a  light 
plough:  and  he  is  driven  by  the  man  who 
holds  it.  I  mention  this  as  an  instance  of  their 
docility. 

My  oxen  go  in  a  cart  single,  or  one,  two, 
or  three,  or  more  in  proportion  to  the  load. 
Four  oxen  will  draw  eighty  bushels  of  barley, 
or  oats,  in  a  wagon,  with  ease;  and  if  they  are 
good  in  kind,  will  travel  as  fast  as  the  horses 
with  the  same  load. 

1  fieqnen'ly  send  out  eighty  bushels  of  oats 
with  only  three  oxen;  and  forty  bushels  with 
one  ox,  in  a  light  cart,  which  1  think  of  all 
others  the  best  method  of  carriage.  My  woik- 
men  are  now  perfecily  reconciled  to  the  use 
of  oxen,  and  the  following  reasons  deierminc 
ine  to  prefer  them  greatly  to  horses: 

1st.  They  are  kept  at  much  less  expense. 
Mine  never  cat  corn  nor  meal  of  any  sort. 
During  the  win:er,  they  are  kept  in  good  or- 
der for  work  upon  straw,  with  turnips, 
carrots  or  cibbages;  for  Want  of  either  of  the 
three  lafcr,  I  allowed  one  peck  of  bran  a  day 
to  each  ox  whilst  in  constant  work.  When 
my  straw  is  finished,  and  the   spring  advan- 
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Ces,  they  eat  hay;  and  if  they  work  harder 
than  coninion  in  seen  time,  ihey  have  bran 
beside.  When  the  vetches  are  iit  to  mow, 
I  give  them  in  the  stable,  ihcy  have  notliins 
else.  After  the  day's  work  in  the  snuvner, 
they  huvc  a  small  bundle  of  hay  to  eat,  and 
stand  in  the  stable  till  they  arc  cool,  and  arc 
then  turned  into  the  p.isturc. 

1  am  of  opinion,  that  the  annual  difierence 
of  expense  in  keeping  a  horse  and  ox,  each 
in  condition  for  the  same  constant  work,  is 
at  least  four  pounds. 

2.  The  value  of  a  horse  declines  every 
year  after  he  is  seven  years  old;  and  is  scarce- 
ly any  thing  if  he  is  blind,  incurably  lame,  or 
very  old.  But  if  an  ox  is  in  any  of  those  sit- 
uations, he  may  be  fatted,  and  sold  for  much 
more  than  the  first  purchase;  and  will  always 
fat  sooner  after  work  than  before. 

3.  They  are  not  so  liable  to  illness  as  hor- 
ses.    I  have  never  had  one  indisposed. 

4.  Horses  (especially  those  belonging  to 
gentlemen)  are  frequently  rode  by  servants 
without  their  master's  knowledge,  and  often 
injured  by  it.  Oxen  are  in  no  danger  of  this 
kind. 

5.  A  general  use  of  oxen  would  make  beef, 
and  consequently  all  other  meat,  more  plen- 
tiful; which  I  think  would  be  a  national  be- 
Tiefit. 

As  it  may  be  thought,  that  a  pair  of  oxen 
will  plough  an  acre  of  land  in  a  day  only  up- 
on a  very  light  soil;  I  must  add,  that  the 
greater  part  of  my  arable  land  is  too  heavy  to 
grow  turnips  to  advantage.     When  my  light 


On  the  subject  of  my  claim  to  the  premium 
for  a  change  of  sheep  slot;k,  Sec.  I  have  only 
to  observe,  that  it  was  made  at  a  period  the 
most  unfavourable  to  the  stock,  when  distress 
for  keep  of  all  sorts  was  greater  than  I  have 
ever  known;  and  that  whether  the  premiuir.  I)c 
adjudged  ornot  to  me, I  shall  ever  consider  tlie 
favourable  reception  it  met  from  the  Commit- 
tee to  which  it   was  referred,  the  able  essays 


Hay-harvest,  corn-harvest,  corn  to  market, 
hauling  of  timber,  & c. Sec.  not  easily  calculated, 
but  still  to  be  allowed  for,  probably  amount- 
ing to Allowing  for  the  three-year- 
old  steers  ninety  acres,  and  eight  half  days' 
work  of  two-years-old  hulls,  worked  occasion- 
ally with  the  steers  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing them  quiet;  allowing  also  as  above,  the 
hay-harvest,  kc.  not  brought    to  accoimt;  it 


which  it  produced,  and  the  rccomniendavion  will  appear  that  the  labour  of  the  twelve^ox 
which  this  committee,  numerously  attended, 
has  unanimously  given  to  this  general  meet- 
ing that  it  should  be  awarded,  together  with 
the  proofs  since  produced,  as  decisive  on  this 
most  important  question. 

The  return  of  my  year's  labour  with  oxen 
was  made  out  for  the  year  1803,  because  the 
year  1804  not  being  expired,  to  have  made  it 
without  the  amendment  since  resolved  on, 
would  have  been  a  palpable  error.  I  now 
comply  with  the  repeated  and  earnest  wishes 
of  the  Society,  in  presenting  this  statement 
for  its  inspection. 

Unprepared  as  I  was,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  have  done  it  with  that  degree  ol 
accuracy  which  I  shall  adhere  to  in  any  state- 
ment of  serious  import  to  the  public;  but 
the  rules  which  govern  the  proceedings  ol 
the  Bath  Society  allowing  me  time  to  exam- 
ine my  own  books,  and  to  obtain  replies  to 
certain  needful  questions,  I  have  great  plea- 
sure in  stating  that  the  following  report,  now 
presented  to  the  Society,  is  in  substance,  I 
trust,  correct.  In  that  part  of  the  statement 
which  reduces  the    hauling  and   carting    of 


er  lands  are  in  full  tilth,  1  make  use  of  a  dou-   manure  to  be  equal  to  a  given  number  of  acres 

ble  plough;  a  single  man  holds  it,  and  drives i' ploughed,  I  have  profited  by  the  kind  assist- 

pairof  oxen,  and  will  plough  two  acres  a  ance  of  Mr.  Paul,  and  Mr.  Gordon  Grey. 

No  land  ploughed  with  horses,  save  part  of 


one  pair 
day. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  method  of  work- 
ing oxen  with  a  yoke  spares  a  considerable 
expense  in  the  article  of  harness;  but  they 
lYiove  so  much  more  freely  with  collars,  and 
can  bo  used  with  so  much  more  advantage 
singly  by  the  latter  method,  that  I  think  it 
far  preferable. 

After  experience  has  inclined  me  to  give 
tlie  preference  to  oxen,  I  will  not  omit  in  my 
accoijnt  the  only  material  inconvenience  1 
iavc  found  in  working  them;  which  is,  they 
are  troublesome  in  shoeing,  at  least  I  have 
found  them  so  in  this  country:  and,  I  believe, 
chiefly  because  my  smith  never  shoed  any  be- 
fore. I  have  them  confined  in  a  pound  whilst 
they  are  shoed,  and  a  man  attends  the  smith. 
However,  I  think  this  disadvantage  amply 
recompensed  by  more  material  advantages; 
and  can  with  great  truth  aflirm,  that  the  lon- 
eer  I  have  woikcd  oxen,  the  better  I  have 
l)een  satisfied  with  them. 

With  great  respect,  I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
R.  KEDINGTON. 
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one  acre,  as  a  trial.  A  o.  of  acres 

Forty-four  acres  of  ley  ground  broke  up     44 

Fifty  ditto  of  spring  corn,  two  earths, 
scarified  and  dragged,  equal  to  1  1-2 
more  each,  -         - 

Sixty  do.  of  turnips,  at  three  earths,  cul- 
tivated, or  scarified  and  dragged, 
equal  to  I  1.2  earth         .         .         - 

Twenty-two  ditto  pease,  at  one  earth, 
and  broad-cast  dragged,  part  of  it  dril- 
led, -  .... 

Fifty-seven  acres  of  wheat,  32  acres  on 
one  earth,  once  dragged,  and  twenty- 
five  of  heavier  land,  twice  ploughed 
and  twice  dragged. 

Twenty-nine  ditto  of  ley  ground,  broke 
up  to  December  1st. 

Three  ditto  of  beans,  seven  ditto  winter 
vetches,  two  ditto  potatoes,  cullivat. 
ing,  dragging,  &c. 

Lime  carried  and  "  butted"!^ 

over  the   land,   160    butts,  |     Ilaulings,    120 


26 
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London,  Dec.  8lh,  1804. 
Sni,— Vou  will  have   the  goodness  to  ex- 
press to  the  Bath  Society  my  regret  that  I 
cannot  attend  its  anniversary  meeting,  as  Tf as. 
my  intention. 


equal  to  two  acres  work,  \ 
being  a  large  proportion  of  j 
1920  hhds.  or  9660  bushels  I 


Rutting.*    125 


en  throughout  the  year,  will  amount  to,  if  not 
exceed,  one  thousand  acres. 

The  average  atnount  of  our  labour  is  two 
acres  of  ley  ground  per  day,  and  fallowing 
and  stirring  more  than  two  acres;  but  the  se- 
cond cross  ploughing,  or  earth,  somewhat 
less.  Our  teams  consist  of  four  oxen,  a  man 
atid  a  boy,  to  each  double  furrow  plough,  and 
to  each  four  wheel  wagon.  Our  ploughing 
in  general  very  deep,  and  our  fields  small,  not 
exceeding  4  1-2  acres  each  on  the  average. 
These  two  circumstances  are  to  be  duly  con- 
sidered as  adding  materially  to  the  labour. 
The  working  stock  consists  of  sixteen  steers 
and  oxen,  two  bulls,  and  three  light  horses, 
VIZ.  SIX  five-years-old  oxen,  six  four-years-old 
steers,  and  four  three-years-old  ditto.  They 
are  fresh  growing  stock,  and  are  regularly 
turned  out  to  graze  after  the  barley-sowing, 
at  six  years  old.  The  whole  object  aimed  at 
is  to  carry  on  our  course  of  crops  on  the  most 
speedy  and  vigorous  system,  but  without  in- 
jury to  the  growth  of  the  stock. 

It  is  evident  that  my  labour,  severe  as  it 
long  has  been,  cannot  be  found  to  injure  the 
health  or  the  growth  of  the  stock;  the  exhi- 
bition of  my  oxen  annually,  within  10  months 
grazing  from  the  time  they  are  turned  out  of 
work,  will  fully  exemplify  this  important  fact. 
This  was  in  great  part  my  object  in  establish- 
ing the  Barbican  cattle-show;  and  it  I  may 
be  ullov.ed  to  say  so,  the  effect  already  pro- 
duced, more  especially  in  countries  where 
oxen  were  held  in  disrepute  as  animals  of 
labour,  has  exceeded  my  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations. That  our  crops  are  worked  in 
so  expeditiously  as  to  amaze  those  who  con- 
tend for  horse-labour  only,  can  not  be  denied; 
in  proof  of  which,  fifty-seven  acres  of  wheat 
were  this  autumn  ploughed,  sown,  and  ma- 
nured in  a  complete  manner,  according  to  the 
usage  of  the  country,  within  three  weeks,  al- 
though the  weather  was  unfavourable,  and 
the  land  worked  close  and  heavy.  The  last 
nine  acres  were  ploughed,  sown,  dragged, 
and  harrowed  in  one  day.  In  obedience  to 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Society,  I  present  them 
with  this  statement;  but  I  waive  all  claim  to 
a  premium.  If,  however,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business,  any  man  in  this  kingdom 
shall  be  found  to  have  done  more  at  a  lets 
cost,  I  shall  consider  myself  as  having  tres- 
passed unworthily  on  the  notice  of  this  Soci- 
ety.    It  is  fitting  to  add,  that  in  twenty  years 


of  lime, 
Twenty.five   acres  of  the  turnip  land 

dunged,  equal  to  30  1-2  -  30  1-2 


Total 


955  1-2 


*  Butting.  The  lime  being  mixed  with  the  for*- 
lieaJs  or  headlands  round  the  hedges  of  the  field,  is 
from  thence  c-irried  in  implemejits  called  bwts,  bodily 
over  the  land — a  laborious  but  good  manageiiient. 
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aboui-  I  have  not  lost  one  ox  or  steer,  or  ever 
)rokc  a  yoke  or  pair,  by  sickness,  dcatlj,  or 
iccidciit.  And  I  may  further  add,  that  so  far 
roni  incurring  any  loss  of  value  from  work- 
ng  cattle  after  their  full  growth,  as  is  sujipos- 
:d  to  be  the  case  with  horses,  aniountinsj  to 
!5  per  cent,  or  more;  my  own  experience, 
ind  the  concurring  opinion  of  the  Committee 
cnt  10  examine  our  stock  in  the  month  ol 
'unc  last,  warrant  me  in  declaring,  that  work- 
ng  cattle,  from  three  to  six  years  of  age,  do 
.ctually  gain  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent,  year- 
y;  the  loss  in  my  own  case,  in  twenty  years, 
leing  nothing! 

The  premium  now  in  question,  having  dis- 
inctly  waived  my  claim  to  it,  will  probably 
le  awarded  to  Mr.  Billingsley;  and  it  gives 
ne  sincere  pleasure  that  it  should  be  bestow- 
d  on  him.  He  has  been  a  most  strenuous 
nd  successful  advocate  for  the  labour  ofox- 
n,  and  is  well  aware  of  its  extreme  impor- 
ance.  Mr.  Biilingsly  has  accomplished  a 
neasure  hitherto  untrieil,  namely,  to  set  out 
lis  ploughing  by  the  acre,  and  to  apply  one 
earn  ol  oxtn  full  growii,  with  two  to  assist, 
tl  all  eight  oxen,  to  constant  plough  labour, 
very  day  in  the  year  that  it  was  possible  for 
hem  to  woik.  I  consider  the  attempt  ol 
uch  consequence  to  the  landed  interest,  so 
;>omentous  an  illusiratiun  of  the  powers  ol 
hese  superior  animals  in  labour,  that  I  beg 
Dave  here  to  offer  him  my  sincere  thanks; 
nd  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

With  all  respect  to  the  Society,  &c.  &c. 
SOMERVlLLli. 
r»  t/ie  Secretary. 


rnOlI  THE  NATIOSIL  ISTF.LLISEN'eEn. 

)nllu  Grape  Vine,  witli  iU  uines,  brandies,  salt, 
and  dried  fruits. 

NO.  VI. 

In  the  intmctive  volume  of  the  Journey  of  Mr. 
.rlliiir  Young, p.  315.  (Pinkerton's  Collection  ofTra- 
els)  that  judicious  English  farmer  gives  the  fbllow- 
ig  observilions:  "  Upon  a  general  view  of  the  climate 
f  Prance,  and  upon  comparing  it  with  that  ot'coiin- 
■ies  not  so  nmcii  favored  apparently  by  nature,  I  re- 
lark,  that  the  principal  superiority  of  it  arises  frum 
ilapiing  so  large  a  portion  of  the  kingdom  to  the  cul- 
jre  of  the  vine.  Vet  this  noble  plant  is  most  unac- 
onntably  decried  by  adiindance  of  writers,  and  cspe- 
lially  by  French  ones,  tliinigh  the  farnier  is  enabled 
)  draw  as  extensive  profits  from  poor  and  otherwise 
arren,  and  even  almost  perpendicular  rocks,  as  from 
le  richest  vales.  Hence  immense  tracts  of  land  may 
e  ranked,  in  France,  among  the  most  valuable, 
hich,  in  our  (the  Ilrillsli)  climate,  would  be  absolute- 
waste,  or  at  least  applied  to  no  better  use  than 
arrens  for  rabbits  or  sheep  walks.  This  is  the  great 
iperiority  which  climate  gives  to  that  kingdom  over 
ngl:;nd."  The  following  notes  are  from  Mr.  Young's 
ook; 

Labor  in  French  vineyards,  in  A.  D.  1786,  2/.  10s. 
J.  sterling,  per  F.nglish  acre,  in  the  Isle  of  France, 
)und  Faris.  At  F.stampes,  2^  I3s.  9d.  At  Orleans, 
!.  l"s.  9(1.  near  it,  on  the  south,  il  is  said  to  be  more. 

•'  Rents,  25,  45,  60,  80,  36,  90,  and  50  livres,  per 
:re. 

Price  ;201ivres;  profit  50  livres  per  acre. 

"L.ibourat  Colongne,  12  sous  per  day  and  food: 
786."  In  the  United  States,  we  reduce  human  labour, 
y  the  plough  and  harrow,  with  horse». 


Produce,  163  livres  per  acre. 

"  I'eUec'jy.  I'ass  vineyards,  of  which  there  .ire  ma- 
ny so  steep  tliat  it  is  strange  how  men  can  stand  at 
their  work.  One  third  of  the  country  iinde!-  vines, 
which  arc  planted  on  absolute  rocks,  but  calcareous. 

"  Ciih'ji-s.  Niiieteen-twenlielhs  under  vines — many 
inor-j  than  two  hundred  years  oUll  Tlie  trucv;/!  (k 
Cu/iai-s,  which  has  a  great  reputation,  is  the  product 
of  a  range  of  rocky  vineyards  that  are  upon  hills 
hanging  to  the  south,  and  is  called  Grave  wUig  (vin 
de  grave  or  gravier)  or  tlie  stonj-  (gravelly)  soil. 
Much  brandy.  'I'his  wine  is  as  full  bodied  as  I'ort. 
lied  and  white  wine  are  luaile  of  the  red  grape;  white 
wine  of  white  grape.  Floughing  is  done  among  vines 
in  France;  not  always,  noroiten. 

"  Jilize  Produce  per  F.nglish  acre,  S,'.  sterling, 
exclusively  of  latiour.  I'lanls  at  4  feet,  of  France, 
square;  being  4  leet  4  inches. 

"  Uoad  to  .\'ismfs.  Several  thousand  of  acres  of 
vines  on  a  level  plaiji. 

"  Piuisance.  \ine  grounds  double  iii  price  to  wheat 
grounds.  In  44  1-2  degrees  of  norili  latitude. 

"  .inch,  and  to  the  north.  Many  vines. 

*'  Lectoiir.   .Many  vines,  on  stony  lulls. 

"  Jm  .Mnrte  Liindron.  \'ines  on  liills.  Price  50/.  ster- 
ling per  F.nglish  acre. 

"  Laiigiiii.  Famous  yellow  wine.  Land  50/.  sterling 
per  acre   Produce  15/.  sterling  peracrc. 

"  Biirsac  Hills,  that  hang  to  the  Garone,  north 
side.  All  iinnionse  range  of  vines. 

"  C'aslres    Vines. 

'  Bord.;aux  tic  Cubsuc.  Part  pains,  or  bottom  land, 
alluvion,  and  pari  high.  Lands  61/.  18s.  6il.  sterling 
per  acre  is  aconunon  price;  but  in  some  places,  \7ol. 
lis. 3(/  and  even  191/.  19s. od.  sterhng- per  acre. 

"  Carignav.  'I'liey  make  much  brandy:  make  tartar, 
or  the  sail  of  wine. 

" .ingiimuis  I'tti^nac,  to  Runlet.  'I'liey  make  much 
line  brandy. 

"  .ingoulcsme.  Vines  per  acre,  10/.  sterling.  An 
immense  range  of  vines;  much  good  brandy;  brandy 
one  gallon  for  si.x  of  wuie,  in  some  |)laces  more;  varies 
from  1  to  4,  5,  6,  7,  tl,  and  9. — Verleuil. 

'*  PoitoU)  Chawan-rauUXQ  leu  Ormes.  Poor  hills  with 
vines,  sell  equally  with  their  best  vale  lands,  in  46th 
degree  north. 

**  l^owainc.  Wine  and  vines. 

"  .Imboise.  Vines  per  acre,  43/.  15s.  sterling'. 

"■  JUlois  to  lihainbijrd,  on  the  upper  Loire.  Almost 
all  the  country  vines,  and  many  new  plant.ations,  on 
almost  a  blowing  sand.  Two  thousand  acres  under  the 
eye  at  once.  Nearly  all  made  into  brandy. 

"  Peti-mert,  hie  of  France,  Liancourt,  vines.  Wines, 
so  far  north,  bad. 

"  J^'antes  to  Ancenis,  vines.  Promiscuous  and  no 
crops. 

"  .iiicenis,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Loire 
Great  region  of  vines  along  the  river,  though  far 
north.  Dung  very  little,  many  not  once  in  tifteen 
years. 

"  I'aradcs.  Vineyards,  30/.  sterhng  per  acre. 

"  .iiijou,  St.  George.  Worst  vines  200  livres  per 
acre;  best  500— (350  is  14/.  9s.  &d.  sterling.)  Much 
wine,  not  good. 

"  Ducatel.  Vines  higher  than  arable. 

"  La  lioche  Onijon.  61/.  8».  4J.  sterling  per  acre, 
for  vineyards. 

"jVeii/Mouticr.  IJich  district.  Vines  on  slopes  sell, 
on  a  medium,  at  78/.  I3s.  '3d.  sterling  per  acre. 

"Cliumfiiiffiie.  Two-thirds  of  the  country  round 
.\y,  (in  49  degrees  K.  lat.)  Gumier,  Picry,  Uisy, 
llaiitvilliers,  &c.  under  vines;  and  here  all  the  fa- 
mous C/iampUffiie  wines  are  maile.  .ivise,  .lunge, 
/.umt'iiee,  Giamont,  make  the  while  wine,  with  white 
grapes  onl.\.  At  Ay  Kpeniax  andPiary,  the  white  wine 
is  m:ide  with  the  black  grape  only.  At  Airy,  also,  first 
white  wines  are  made. 

"  .Ingcrs,  on  the  Loire.  Much  wine  made  of  a 
quality  generally  not  the  best.  Hy  manuring  much  is 
made,  but  of  an  inferior  quality.  Value  of  vnie  lands, 
47/.  5s.  3d.  .sterling  per  acre.  Produce,  9/.  145.  id. 
sterling  per  .icre.  Women  gather  the  grapes.  T'lc 
utmost  care  is  taken  to  pick  out  inferior  buucljes  and 
decayed  grapesi 


"  As  to  the  culture; — in  the  middle  of  January 
they  give  the  cutting,  (taille):  in  March  they  dig  the 
I  ground;  in  April  ami  .May  they  plant  the  provins, 
lor  cut  slips  of  the  \inc;  in  June  tic  and  hoe  the  septs, 
jor  glowing  vines;  in -August  hoe  again;  in  October, 
or,  in  good  J  ears,  in  September  the  vintage  takes 
I  place. 

I  "  I'lie  vines  are  planted  promisculously,  three  or 
four  feet  asunder,  or  two  and  a  half;  are  now  about 
eighteen  feet  or  two  inolies  high,  and  are  tied  to  the 
props  with  striw  bauds.  Many  plantations  are  far 
from  being  clean;  .some  full  of  weeds:  many  hands 
on  the  hills.  Steeping  the  black  grape,  before  press, 
iiig,  makes  red  wine. 

"They  press  with  a  wheel — preferring  the  power 
of  men  to  that  of  horses;  probably  because  human 
labour  is  cheap,  ;md  the  price  of  Imrses  high  in 
France.  [The  reverse  is  the  case  in  the  United  States.] 

"Two  hundred  livres  in  wine,  when  sold  by  the 
proprietor,  pays  (in  1786)  v.iriou3  public  duties  of 
transfer,  of  five  per  cent,  of  augmentation,  guage,  con- 
singe,  &.C.  of  Oclroi  of  the  town,  and  king,  in  all 
(livres)  25.0 

The  merchant  selling,  pays  the  same,  25.0 

I'.ach  buyer,  who  sells  it,  the  same,  25.0 

Port  duties  on  export,  15.0 

Tavern  keepers  and  retailers  pay  30  to  40,  say        35.0 

"  The  ecclesiastics  take  sometimes  their  tenth 
strictly;  sometimes  compound  for  a  less  value  in  mo,- 
ney. 

"  The  wine  trade  of  Uheims  is  worth  800,000  livres 
per  annum,  to  1,100,000  livres. 

"  Lorraine,  Verdun,  Metz.  Vines 

"  Jiraban.  Vines. 

'■  I'unt  an  Aloiisson.  Vines.  Many  new  vineyards  are 
planted,  and  on  lands  suitable  for  wheat,  (A.  1).  1789.) 
The  vineyards  steadily  increase.  The  income  is  said 
to  be  10  per  cent,  on  lands,  vines,  and  farm  build- 
ings, though  France  is  so  populous  and  wants  land. 

"J^'ancij  Luneville.  Produce  8/.  12s.  sterling,  per 
acre. 

Msace,  Strasburg,  Schelesatdt,  Isheim.  Vines.  Pro- 
duce  10,  7.  sterling,  to  16/.  12?.  6J.  per  acre. 

"  Franche  Compte,  Jiesancuji.  Vines.  Lauds  in  vines 
worth  123/.  6s.  sterling,  per  acre. 

" B'jurgogne  Dijon.  (About  47  degrees  north  lat.). 
63/.  19s.  2d.  sterling  per  acre.  Produce  13/.  16s.  9c/. 
Rut  the  fine  vineyerds  of  Veaunes,  Romane,  and 
Tash,  8ic.  sell  for  nearly  135/.  sterling,  per  acre. 

"  Cloj  du  Vongeaud.  The  most  famous  vineyard 
of  France.  It  is  walled  all  round,  and  has  no  trees  in 
it.  Vines  two  or  three  feet  high  now;  stand  promis- 
cuously. The  soil  is  a  brown  loam,  inclining  to  red, 
with  stones  in  it,  which  prove  on  trial  calcareous. 
It  is  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  which  is  rocky.  Produce 
46/.  Is.  id.  per  acre.  Price  511/.  17s.  6d.  sterling  per 
acre.  They  make  first  red  wine — also  white. 

"  JVuijs,  Siirgnnd;/.     Vines,  51/.  3s.  9(/.  per  acre. 

"  St.  George,  liichebourg,  Cliambertin,  Colerote,  and 
others,  above  named,  are  the  best  vineyards  of  Bur- 
gundy, after  that  of  Clos  de  Vongcand  which  sold  for 
above  1,100,000  livres,  in  1793  or  1794. 

"  Manure  with  dung  is  avoided,  in  respect  to  qua- 
hty;  though  it  increases  quantity.  The  safest  manure 
is  good  fit  earth  or  soil. 

"  lieaome,  Jiurgimdy.  Vines  among  calcareous 
stones.  Valay,  Moes,  Pomer,  Saiigne,  .Mulso,  [white] 
and  Maureauche. 

"  Chagnie.  Vines  and  Couch. 

"  Bourbowioia,  .Molins.  Riaiix  Vines. 

"  St.  Penorin.  Vineyards  on  hills. 

''.h'crgne,  Itiom,  Clermont,  Izoire.  Vines 

"  Briude.  Vines,  on  rocks,  and  rocky  declivities. 
Thiriy-five  sorts  of  wine  here,  better  than  the  red 
wines  of  the  rich  plains. 

"  IJanphitie,  J\tvidelnnart.  Vines. 

"  I'roveuce,  Avignon,  ami.iix.  Vines.  Also  at  Tour 
de  .Veugues  and  Hyeres. 

"  Medium  of  many  costs  61/.  ISs.  sterling,  per  acre; 
butde<luct  the  most  costly,  the  average  is  41/  10s,  6d. 

A  fair  average  may  be  45/.  sterling,  (or  £200]  per 
:icre,  cost;  and  91.  2s.  sterling,  per  acre,  gross  pro- 
duce, [being  S-iO  44]." 

Thus  ran  ttie  obserrationi  of  Mr.  Young,  abeve 
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tiiirty  yeni's  ago,  wliicli,  tlunigli  much  conrlcnseH, 
airoi-d  a  variety  of  usi-Ciil  lights  on  Iho  snhjcct,  which 
we  liave  nmlertakcn  to  open  to  lite  view  oi"  onr  coun- 
try. His  jouniey  tliron<>li  I'riincc"  ami  Pic-dmont  me- 
lits  our  iitmoht  attention  for  he  was  cnj^;i£je(l  in  an 
iritelii.cent  and  <liligent  inquiry  info  the  qui-stion,  whe- 
ther the  profilable  cnlture  ol  tlie  vine  coultl  be  aiMeil 
to  the  agricultural  pursuits  of  his  native  counlry.  He 
believes  that  the  liritish  cliinites  ronstidiie  the  only, 
but  an  insu|)erable,  inipedinient.  It  is  helieveil,  that, 
after  similar  enquiries  in  the  United  Slates,  and  after 
considerinfj  the  vineyards  of  Coliauila,  and  those  of 
the  two  Harmouys,  of  Vevay,  of  (ilas;j;ow,  and  the  two 
Carolinas,  with  the  genial  regions  of  the  orange,  the 
cane,  the  rice,  the  indigo,  the  fig,  and  the  peach,  the 
judgment  of  .Mr.  Young  on  the  sulijecl  of  the  vine 
would  be  decidedly  in  favonr  of  the  capacity  and 
jirospecls  of  the  United  States. 

A  FRIEXD  TO  NATIOXAL  IXHUSTRY. 
Philadelphia,  J\'ov.  9,  1819.f 

•  It  was  first  printed  as  a  substantive  work,  in  two 
volumes,  and  has  been  also  inserted  in  I'inkerton's 
CoUeclion  of  Travels. 

t  See  No.  1  to  5,  m  the  National  Intelligencer. 


lOU  JIIE  AMEHUAS   F  ViniER. 

AGRICULTURAL  CHYMISTRT.—Xo.  II* 
There  is  no  branch  of  chymical  science 
more  neglected,  and  cerlitinly  none  more 
generally  useful  and  extensively  beneficial 
to  mankind  than  agricultural  chyniistry.  The 
laws  of  chymical  affinity  are  the  laws  of  God, 
by  which  all  material  matter  is  changed,  de- 
composed, and  reformed.  'J'he  rolling  of  a 
thunder  storm,  and  the  silent  crystallization 
of  a  salt,  are  alike  evidences  of  the  iaiplicit 
obedience  of  matter  to  these  laws,  and  daily 
experience  teaches  us  that  they  arc  as  un 
changeable  as  the  truths  of  Holy  Writ.  The 
rocks  and  hills  praise  tiieir  Almighty  Crea 
tor,  and  have  never  ceased  to  act  in  obe- 
dience to  his  command;  the  mind  of  man  is 
alone  privileged  to  obey  or  disobey.  The 
growth  of  its  body,  and  the  movements  of 
his  food  for  his  support,  are  placed  beyond 
his  control,  by  their  obedience  to  those  laws 
which  govern  the  material  subblaiices  on  the 
earth. 

The  present  knowledge  of  these  laws  has 
been  acquired  by  observations  on  the  pheno- 
mena of  nature,  and  the  expel  iments  of  sci- 
ence, which  have  proved  the  existence  of  the 
laws  of  affinity.  Further  experiments  may  yet 
produce  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  them, 
and  furnish  to  man  still  further  evidences  of 
Almighty  Wisdom.  The  idea  of  finding  a 
pabulum  for  the  growth  and  support  of  ve- 
getable life,  is  as  visionary  as  the  idea  of  the 
philosopher's  stone,  or  an  universal  specific, 
and  With  them  will  be  proscribed  from  the 
pages  of  science,  and  the  consideration  ol 
common  sense.  Experience  lias  taught  us 
that  a  mixture  of  various  earths  in  connec- 
tion with  the  action  of  water,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  the  atmospliere,  are  necessary  for 
healthy  vegetable  life,  and  that  the  rays  of 
the  sun  bear  no  inconsiderable  share  in  the 
formation  of   a  plant,   iind  the    ripening  of 

'  ror.Vo.  1,  5ee  p.  ISj. 


its  fruit.  The  chief  subject  of  enquiry  for 
the  chymist  is,  what  earths,  what  combina- 
tions, and  what  proportions  of  them  are  best 
calculated  for  any  particular  phmt  or  species 
of  plants?  With  this  view  I  v/ill  enumerate 
the  c/./i'/" earths,  acids  and  metals  which  com- 
pose the  general  soil,  viz: 
Earths. 

Lime  Carbonicc  Acid         Iron 

Alumine     Sulphuric  Acid 
Silex  Nitric  Acid 

Lime  is  the  haiU  of  the  most  fertile  earths, 
but  of  itself  is  incapable  of  supporting  vege- 
table life.  Its  natural  affinity  for  acids  is  so 
great,  that  it  invariably  t.ikcs  from  the  at- 
mosphere the  tarb'jnic  acid;  by  tliis  gradual 
absorption  it  becomes  changed  into  calca- 
rious  earth,  limestone  or  chalk:  in  this  state 
it  receives  the  chymical  name  of  carboiiate  of 
lime;  this  substance  being  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  tt  part  is  taken  u|)  in  solution  at  every 
fall  of  rain,  and  conveyed  to  the  fiberous 
roots  of  vegetables,  which  seize  on  it  with 
avidity  and  furnish  themselves  with  nouiisii- 
ment,  which  increases  their  size  and  growth, 
and  which  has  given  to  soils  in  which  this 
species  of  earth  is  predominant,  the  charac- 
ter of  fertile.  Pure  lime  is  not  found  on  the 
earth,  it  is  only  produced  by  thetaction  of 
fire,  as  soon  as  it  is  taken  from  the  kiln  it 
acts  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  affinity,  by 
taking  up  whatever  aad  it  meets  with;  this 
natural  tendency  to  neutralize  itself,  is  a  pi'o- 
vision  of  na  ure,  for  the  lormation  of  a  soil. 

Alumine  or  clay  is  tlic  next  in  importance 
lor  the  formation  of  good  soil.  Clay  ajipears 
to  possess  but  little  chymical  action  in  soils; 
its  properties  are  rather  mechanical,  and  the 
extra-power  of  retaining  water,  is  happily 
provided  by  nature  to  counteract  the  eva- 
norating  power  of  calcarious  earths,  which 
is  the  first  approach  towards  a  good  soil. 

Silex,  or  sand,  gravel,  Sec.  This  third  great 
body  of  the  soil,  though  not  an  earth,  is  usu- 
ally classed  with  the  earths:  Its  properties 
aie  not  only  mechanical,  but  chymical,  and 
necessary  towards  the  formation  of  some 
plants,  particularly  wheat,  whose  stock  re- 
ceives strength,  solidity,  and  its  brilliant  sur- 
face from  Silex.  The  necessity  of  a  mixture 
of  these  earths  will  be  obvious  from  the  fol- 
lowing considerations.  The  calcarious  earth 
alone  hardly  possesses  the  power  of  sup- 
porting vegetation,  and  its  evaporating  power 
is  so  great,  that  it  becomes  wet  and  diy  as  it 
were  in  an  inst.int;  it  would  therefore  always 
require  a  constant  and  regular  supply  oi 
water  without  intermission,  by  the  addition 
o[  yJlianine,  ov  cl^y,  the  power  of  retaining 
water  is  ol)taiiied,  and  the  stilTness  and  ex- 
cessive rctcnsion  of  the  clay  is  broken  by 
the  drying  ijower  of. the  calcarious  earth: 
there  is  yet  however,  an  obstacle  to  the  ope- 
rations of  the  husbandman,  and  his  labours 
would  be  lost,  if  the  matereals  of  his  soil 
were  confined  to  these  two  articles.  This 
m':xturc  would  produce  a  kind  of  p')rus 
mortar  which  would  defy  the  action  of  his 
implements;   kind  nature  has  therefore  fur- 


nished him  with  Silex,  in  the  various  forms 
of  silecious  powder,  sand,  pebbles,  and  stones, 
or  where  these  have  not  been  liberally  be- 
stowed, has  given  an  equivalent  in  magne- 
sian  earth,  and  supplies  of  water  from  subter- 
ranean streams  near  the  surface  as  evinced  bv 
the  limestone  springs  of  the  great  valley  of 
Conoccciieague,  and  the  Siienandoah.  The 
various  forms  of  Silex  serve  to  divide  the 
mass,  and  give  it  the  pulverulent  form,  ne- 
cessary for  the  admission  of  air,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  vegetation.  A.  B.   AI, 


TO  TI'K  EDITOU  OF  THE   AMIiUICAN    F,\n.MER. 

Mii.  Skinner — Before  any  thing  appeared 
from  the  pen  of  Mv.  Cobbet  on  Kuta  liaga, 
I  had  It  in  contemplation  to  abandon  the  pre- 
sent most  approved  mode  of  farming  in  this 
state,   and    pursue   one   entirely  different.   I 

was  much  dissatisfied  with  the  frecjuent  use 
of  the  plough,  being  convinced  that  it  was  a 
niost  expensive  and  pernic.ous  method  of 
farming.  It  appeared  to  me,  that  in  our  agri- 
culture, clear  profit  and  progressive  pcrina- 
iH  lit  terti.iiy,  should  be  primary  considera- 
tions. The  best  plan  that  I  could  devi.'ie  to 
accomplish  these  important  objects,  was 
i.ie    following — 1    possessed    150     acres     of 

rable  land,  which  had  within  a  few  years, 
been  so  far  reclaimed  fiom  a  state  of  the 
most  abject  poverty,  as  to  produce  generally 
a  luxuriant  growth  of  clover.  This  farm  was 
to  be  divided  into  10  lots  of  15  acres  each, 
one  of  these  divisions  was  to  be  manuretl 
from  the  dung  already  accumulated,  and 
planted  in  Tobacco,  wliich  was  to  lie  suc- 
ceeded by  wheat,  leaving  8  lots  in  clover,  4 
of  which  was  to  pasture  20  bullocks,  3  !;ood 
milch  cows,  two  oxen,  two  horses,  to  ans.vcr 
the  treble  purpose  of  farming — carriage  and 
saddle,  and  a  feu  good  hogs — the  other  4 
lots  were  to  afford  a  crop  of  hay,  a  crop  of 
clover  seed,  and  then  they  were  to  reiieve 
the  other  divisions  by  ail'ording  pasture — as 
the  heads  would  only  be  taken  off  and  the 
stalks  and  leaves  still  left,  and  a  succeeding 
crop  coming  on.  It  was  not  proposed  to  ga- 
ther the  heads  with  the  rake,  as  that  wiil 
onl)  answer  when  the  clover  is  very  dry,  and 
isuniding  vji,  and  by  wailing  so  long  before 
gathering  the  seed,  I  should  graze  the  other 
lots  closer  than  would  be  desirable,  betides 
losing  the  pasture  of  all  the  clover  that  dried 
— but  it  was  intended  to  gather  the  seed 
with  th.c  common  grain  scythe,  and  cradle, 
which  can  be  used  as  soon  as  the  seed  is  as- 
certained to  be  well  filled,  and  with  which  a 
man  can  gatlier  5  acres  of  seed  a  day,  and  ilo 
it  much  cleaner  than  I  ever  saw  the  . 
do,  under  any  circumstances.  The  hay 
the  straw  would  winter  my  stock  cattle, 
cows  and  oxen,  and  wiih  a  little  grain,  my 
horses  too,  and  my  hogs  would  be  in  si  a 
condition  from  the  clover  and  kitchen  o.idl, 
that  they  v/ould  require  but  little  grain  i» 
fai-ten  vheiTi.  I  should  then  calculate  on  !o 
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ho'^slieac!s  of  tohaccco;  300  bushels  of  wiica', 
60  bushels  of  clover  seed,  and  20  fat  bul- 
locks, with  dung  amply  suflicicnt  to  manure 
Ij  acres,*  to  be  expended  on  another  lot  ol 
tobacco.  My  whiat  should  be  succeeded  by 
clover,  timothy  and  orchard  tjrass,  (sown 
wiih  Bennett's  grass  seed  machine;,  a  most 
iiivalui*ble  and  indispensable  implement  of 
husbandry)  and  by  the  time  I  came  round 
to  this  pasture,  I  should  expect  each  acre  to 
pasture  and  winter  a  bullock,  as  was  done 
by  Mr.  West  of  Pennsylvania,  and  after  lo 
years,  I  should  show  1:30  bullocks  fattened 
on  my  faim;  an  increased  quantity  of  tobacco, 
wheat  and  niarmre,  kc.  aniiuully,  and  the  land 
much  fertilized. 

When  .Mr.  Col)bett  called  our  atlenlion  to 
Ruia  Baga  and  other  roots,  1  was  persuaded 
:hty  mii;ht  be  profitably  substuuied  for  to- 
jacco,  as  I  detected  tlic  idea  of  sending  off 
.he  tarm  what  could  be  pjolitably  consumed 
ind  convened  into  manure  on  it;  this,  sir, 
(ccasioined  the  queries  thai  appeared  in  the 
.'armer,  page  17o;  that,  or  my  rustic  manner 
las  been  so  uiihappy,  as  to  wonderfully  ex- 
;ite  the  sensibility  of  your  very  modest  and 
:ouricous  "  friend,"  who  appears  willing  :o 
leny  the  piciogaiive  of  pK,in  speaking  to  all 
)Ut  himself.  It  was  not  for  me  to  know  oi- 
;nquiic  whether  you  were  encroaching  vpnu 
he  privileges  oi  Mr.  Cobbetl;  it  was  neither 
he  business  of  m.yself,  nor  1  presume  that 
>f  "a  friend."  you  had  promised  us  Ins  pro- 
;ess  of  earth  burning,  ai.d  my  intention  was 
o  remind  you  of  a  pledge  not  cumplied 
vith,  as  1  supposed,  fioni  mulularious  en- 
;agements  until  it  had  been  forgot.  Vou  will 
ecollect  that  when  my  queries  were  made, 
ou  had  published  nothing  on  earth  burning. 
I  would  with  the  utmost  riefe.ence  and 
lumility  beg  "a  friend"  to  inform  me.  as  he 
ppears  so  conversant  with  the  subject,  where 
le  learned  that  it  "  was  contrary  to  the  very 
irinciples  of  nature,  to  feed"  a'fatting  ox  on 
{uta  Baga  and  any  thing  else,  but  grain:  un- 
il  he  imparts  this  information  I  shall  think 
lis  assertion  as  inapplicable  as  his  notice  ol 
iiy  queries  was  unnecessary.  The  enquiry 
/as  not  for  the  rnosl  natural  food  of  animals, 
ut  for  the  most  profitable  use  of  Uuta  Baga, 
nd  as  grain  was  to  be  abandoned  for  Uuta 
Saga,  it  will  be  obvious,  why  it  was  neces- 
ary  when  speaking  of  orchard  grass,  to  say, 
and  can  it  be  successfully  sow'n  in  llie  Jiili 
3  bring  in  a  crop  of  clover  afterwards  in 
lace  of  oats  or  barley."  As  my  queries  have 
ngagcd  the  attention  of  "  a  friend,"  it  might 
e  gratifying  to  him  to  know,  that  I  have 
lis  year  raised  upwards  of  100  bushels  of 
'.uta  Baga,  from  1--1  of  an  acre  of  ground, 
ind  was  not  imposed  on  by  seedsmen)  the 
irgest  of  which  weighed,  when  trimmed, 
'om  7  to  91b.  and  measured  from  17  to  more 
lan  25  inches  in  circu.nlerence,  and  I  have 
srertained  from   accurate   experiments  that 
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hogs  feed  on  Kuia  Baga  boiled,  will  fatten 
half  as  fast  as  if  fed  on  corn,  and  will  cat 
four  times  as  much  in  the  same  time;  or  lo 
be  more  perspicuous,  a  hog  that  will  require 
4  bushels  of  shelled  corn,  and  5  weeks  to 
render  him  any  given  weight  will  require 
•o2  bushels  of  b'Alai  Jinta  Baga,  and  12  weeks 
to  attain  the  same  weiglit. 

With  grateful  ackiiowledgcincnts  to  Mr. 
M'Culloch,  for  his  prompt  and  polite  atten- 
tion to  one  of  my  queries,  I  will  cease  to 
trespass  on  your  columns,  and  I  fear  vour 
patience.  A    SUBSCUIBILH. 

P.  S.  From  an  analysis  of  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy,  it  appears  that  i  buaiiel  of  rvc  aifords 
as  much  nutritive  matter  as  12  1-3  bushels 
of  Ruta  Baga;  and  that  1  bushel  of  Irish  po- 
latoes  gives  as  much  nutritive  matter  as 
J  3-4  bushels  of  Ivuta  Baga. 


with  it.  The  smaller  the  pots  the  better  for  sea 
voyages;  as  the  fictjucnt  admission  of  sea  air 
will  soon  turn  the  butter  rancid. 
Yours  truly, 

W.M.  B.  BARXEY. 

JB,iili7nore,  Dec.  12,  ISiy. 


OCCASIOM/IL  EXTRACTS. 

EXTllACT  OF   A  LKTTKll  TO  THE   EIlITOll,  DiTED 

lioivling  Green,  Virginia,  lIcc.  16,  1819. 
"Notwithstanding  the  excessive  drought, 
nature  seems,  in  some  instances,  to  have 
been  unusually  kind.  Of  the  many  extraordi- 
nary productions  I  h.,vc  seen  noticed,  but 
lew  surpass  a  growth  of  the  common  turnip, 
sown  by  me  in  July;  from  about  one  fourth 
of  an  acre,  1  have  sixteen  tumbril  loads,  af- 
ter having  used  freely  for  my  family  until 
about  the  middle  of  November,  and  they 
weighed,  generally,  from  10  to  !5lbs.  each. 
My  Ruta  Baga  seeded  about  the  sam.e  time 
are  very  large,  from  8  to  131bs.  But  1  have 
but  few  of  them  in  consequence,  1  believe, 
of  defective  seed." 


•  \ide  "The  error  of   Mneri(.:in  Agriculture  ex- 
-    ■  "  b\  I    Mooiv,  a  work  in  the  hands  of  too  lew 
nctical  tanners. 


Mr.  Skinn-eti— -The  following  method  ol 
preserving  butter,  1  have  tried,  and  found  it 
to  answer  my  most  sanguine  expectations. 
.\s  in  IS  10  (spring)  I  put  up  a  small  quan- 
tity for  ship  stores,  went  to  the  coast  of  .Africa, 
where  I  remained  between  four  or  five  months, 
and  did  not  get  home  until  the  winter  fol- 
lowing, being  absent  near  ten  months;  when 
upon  landing  the  remains  of  my  stores  1 
found  one  or  two  small  pots  of  butter,  which 
upon  tasting  1  found  as  good  as  the  gene- 
rality  of  butter  offered  for  sale  in  our  mar- 
kets— this  in  my  opinion  fully  tests  the  Re- 
ceipt; for  the  climate  of  that  part  of  the 
world  IS  such,  that  it  is  next  to  an  impossi- 
lility  to  succeed  in  curing  provisions  by  any 
process,  or  through  the  agency  of  salt,  no 
matter  what  quantity  you  use. 

RECIPE. 

For  every  pound  of  butter  take  half  an 
ounce  of  best  common  salt,  one  quarter  of  an 
ounce  loaf  sugar,  and  quarter  of  an  ounce 
saltpetre;  beat  them  up  together  and  blend 
the  whole  completely. 

Butter  thus  cured  requires  to  stand  three 
weeks  or  a  month  before  it  is  used,  if  sooner 
.opened  tlie  salts  are  not  sutlicicntly  blended 


From  the  Nation;>l  Intelligencer.. 

TO   THE    EDITORS. 

UMtimorc,  8l/i  ofllt/i  mo.  1819, 

Respected  I-xie.nds — I  have  observed  in 
your  paper  of  yesterday's  post,  an  article  on 
the  subject  of  "  American  manufactures  of 
straw,"  by  Simeon  Francis,  of  New  Haven, 
concluding  with  these  words,  respecting  the 
wire  ffrass,  of  which  the  American  Leghorn 
is  made—"  I  have  been  told  that  where  the 
grass  cannot  be  found,  rye  straw,  that  part 
next  the  head,  will  answer  for  a  good  substi- 
tute— '.vliet/ier  this  is  a  fact  lam  unable  to  de- 
termine"— and  as  I  happen  to  have  been  an 
eye  witness  of  the  fact,  1  lose  no  time  in  say- 
ing,  I  have  seen  ladies'  Leghorn  hats  made 
of  rye  straw,  of  English  growth,  in  such  a  de- 
cree of  perfection,  as,  by  their  similarity, 
'ompletely  to  lead  the  London  merchants 
.:nd  dealers  in  the  article,  to  believe  them  of 
foreign  produce,  till  informed  to  the  contrary. 
Rye  adapted  to  this  purpose  may  be  grown 
on  the  most  barren  land;  the  coarser  kind  is 
used  for  the  coarser  articles,  and  the  finest  is 
Ht  for  Leghorn  hats,  which,  in  this  country 
would  sell  for  15,20,  or  25  dollars  each. 

I  hope   the   editors  of  papers   throughout 
the    Union  will  insert  the   article  of  Simeon 
Francis,  from  motives  of  public  spirit,  for  it 
points    out    a  valuable    branch  of   industry, 
which  is  well  worthy  of  national  attention.  It 
IS   adapted   to  fem;de    employment,  from    its 
domestic  nature.   The  ladies  of  Connecticut, 
who  have  originated  this  American  manufac- 
ture;, merit  the  gratitude  of  their  country; 
for  if  their   example   is  properly  followed, 
it  will  prevent  an  annual  tribute  being  sent 
to  Italy  to   procure   a    manufactured  article, 
which    may  be   procured  at    home,  at   a  re- 
duced piice,  equal  in  quality  to  the  imported 
article,  and  in  quantity  equal  to  the  demand. 
When  duty  allows  me,   I  am   rather  anx- 
ious  to  avoid   appearing   before   the    public, 
but  in  such  a  case  as  the  present,   I  am  will- 
ing  my  signature  should  be  public,  if,  as  de- 
termining  the  fact  in  question,  my  authority 
can  be  of  service,  in  a  cause  so  amiable  in 
Its  origin,  and  benevolent  in  its  nature. 
I  remain,  &c. 

JOSEPH  LANCASTER. 


THE  TEETFL 

A  Dentist  in  Philadelphia  makes  the  fol- 
lowing communication  to  the  public 

I  am  so  often  asked  the  questions  why 
people  lose  their  teeth  and  the  best  way  to 
preserve  them,  that  I  will  ugain  give  the 
best  information  in  my  power  on  this  all  im- 
portant subject — inforinaiion.  as  l.iid  down 
by  the  most  eminent  writers  Ent^land  has 
produced,  j.viried    with   my  ow,.   experience. 

Children's  first  teeth,  wiien  decayed,  should 
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be  extracted,  as  lliey  are  liable  to  prevent  the 
formation  o{  the  permanent  teeth.    At  about 
seven  years  of  age,  the  child's  mouth  shoiikl 
bo  frequently  examined  by  a  dentist,  in  order 
that  an  obstructing  first  tooth  should  be  ex- 
tracted  before   the   permanent   tooth  is  seen 
coming  through  the  gums,  pointing  towards 
the  tongue  or  towards   the   lip — for  whcnit 
has   once   got   its  diieciion,   it  will    keep  it; 
but,    in    many  parts,    there   is  no  doubt— in 
that  case,  when   parents    perceive  a   fulness 
or  swelling  of  the  gum  inside  tlic  mouth,  it 
is  a  sign  the  second  tooth  is  coming,  and  it  is 
then  proper  to  extract  the  first  tooih,  to  give 
the  second  room  to  come  regular;  but  to  go 
into  all  particulars  would  almost  fill  the  paper. 
About    thirteen    years  of    age  is   the   all- 
irnportant    time   to   ensure   the   child    good 
teeth  during  life;  but  it  is  necessary  to  men- 
tion,   that   where   a   child's    teeth    are   wide 
apart,   (and   some  children's  are)   they  want 
no  assistance,  they  have   room  to  grow,  and 
will  take  care  of  themselves. 

Children,  whose  jaws  are  narrow — mouths 
small — teeth  large — grow  one  above  another 
—overlap,  push  each  other  out  of  the  rank, 
and  press  hard  against  one   another — these 
are  the  teeth  that  require  so  much  assistance. 
The  four  eye-teeth,  (Cuspides)  two  in  the 
upper,   and  two  in  the  lower  jaw  (some  per- 
sons call  those    in    the   lower  jaw  stomach- 
teeth)  are  exceedingly  strong,  and  form  the 
support  of  the  front  of  the  mouth— and  they 
should  be  preserved— they  have  the  largest 
fang  of  any  tooth,   and   require  a  great  deal 
of  room,  and,  therefore,  it  will  be  right  to 
extract  the  first  double   tooth  on   each   side, 
and  where  the  teeth  are  crowded,  consider- 
able advantage  always  attends  their  extrac- 
tion. If  they  be  extracted  before  the  perina- 
uent  back  teeth  appear,  in  a  short  time  they 
will  not  be  missed,   as  no  space  will  be  left. 
The  front    teeth  will  derive    much    benefit 
from  this  gain  of  room,  as  there  will  proba- 
bly be  left  a  small  space  between  them  which 
will  tend  to  their  preservation;  for,  it  is  ob- 
served, when  teeth   are   situated  so  close  as 
to  press  hard   upon  each  other,  they  almost 
always  fall  into  a  state  of  decay.  Sometimes 
the   upper   jaw  is  so   narrow,   from    side   to 
side,  the  teeth  in  the  front  parts  are  thrown 
forward,    and    project   very   much  over   the 
teeth  of  the  lower  jaw.  If  the  first  Bicospide 
(small  double  tooth)   be  extracted  early,  the 
teeth  will  fall  into  a  regular  course. 

After  this,  the  teeth  require  very  little 
assistance,  only,  when  the  front  ones  grow 
up,  separate  them — continued  pressure  on 
any  one  bone  in  the  body  will  break  it;  and 
when  black  specks  appear  between  the  teeth 
they  should  be  immediately  removed,  before 
the  mortification  progresses  too  far;  and 
keep  the  teeth  clean. 

Is'  a  tooth  gets  a  hole  in  it,  let  it  be  plug- 
ged in  time;  and  decayed  teeth  should  not  be 
allowed  to  press  against  sound  ones.  If  peo- 
ple do  not  like  to  have  them  extracted,  let 
them  be  separated.  If  the  gums  leave  the 
teeth,  which  is  verv  common,  take  off  tlic 
tkrtar  with  proper  instruments.   Apply  often 


soap  to  the  bare  parts  of  the  tooth,  and  press 
the  gums,  very  frequently,  upwards  or  down- 
wards, hard  with  the  finger,  and  they  will,  in 
most  cases,  return,  the  gums  bei?ig  clastic. 

The  roots  of  the  small  double  teeth,  in 
raoh  jaw,  so  much  recommended  to  be  ex- 
tracted, at  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  are 
very  short,  small  and  close  together,  and 
these  teeth  extract  with  great  ease  and  safety, 
more  particularly  at  this  early  age.  I  will  re- 
mark, for  the  satisfaction  of  those  at  a  dis- 
tance, that  the  above  information  has  Ijeen 
twice  laid  before  the  inhabitants  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  they  have  been  invited  to  contra- 
dict it,  if  not  valuable  and  true;  but  no  one 
has  done  it. — Wou.  Gaz. 


rnOtM  THE  FA-MILT  HER»At. 

cojmmo.^  walxut  tree. 

JUGLANS  REGIA. 

DESCRIPTION. 
This  is  a  large  beautiful  tree.  Leaves  pin- 
nated, consisting  of  several  pair  of  opposite 
ipinnje,  with  an  odd  one  at  the  end.  Flowers 
in  April  and  May,  and  the  fruit  is  ripe  in 
September. 

HISTORY. 
This  tree  is  a  native  of  Persia,  but  bears 
our  climate  wonderfully  well,  and  produces 
abundance  of  a  very  excellent  fruit,  much 
eaten  after  dinner.  The  wood  is  very  dura- 
ble, and  bears  a  fine  polish,  and  surpasses  in 
beauty  mahogany  or  any  other  wood.  It  is 
the  only  wood  proper  for  gun  stocks,  as  it  is 
very  hard,  and  does  not  split. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUE. 
The   different    parts   of  the  walnuts   have 
different  properties,  and  thev  difTci-   accord- 
ing as  they  are  more  or  less  ripe.  The  outer 
covering  or   husk,   and  the  shell  and  peel  of 
the    kernel,    are    esteemed    to  be   sudorific, 
especially    if    used    before   the   walnuts   are 
quite  ripe;   and   they  have  been  boiled  along 
with  sarsaparilla  and  guaiacum  wood,  in  the 
preparation  of  decoctions  used  for  removing 
venereal   and   rheumatic  complaints,   and  for 
expelling  worms;   and  it   may  be   remarked, 
that  no  insect  eats  the  beautiful  leaves  of  this 
tree,   nor   is  the    earth-worm  found    near  it. 
An  infusion  of  the  shells  thrown  out  destroys 
the  worm  on  which  it  falls.   This   litiuor  de- 
stroys even  the  tape-worm.  The  leaves  have 
the    same    property.    A  brown   dye   is  made 
of  the  walnut  liquor,  and  gipsies  dye  them- 
selves with   it,   which    proves   very  lasting. 
An  oil  is  extracted  from   the  nut,    said   also 
to  destroy  even  the  tape-worm,  and  it  is  bet- 
ter than  olive  oil,  and,  never  freezing,  is  used 
by  paintei-s.In  France  theyburnitin  their  lamps. 

HOW  TO  PICKLF,  WALNUTS. 
Scald  sliglitlv,  and  rub  off'  the  tirst  skin  of  a  huti- 
(Ireil  of  l:iri,'e  v.alniits,  before  tliey  luive  a  hard  shell: 
lliis  may  easily  he  ascertained  by  Irving  tliem  njlli  a 
pin.  I'ut  them  in  a  strong  coltl  brine,  put  new  brine 
tlie  third  and  sixtli  <hns,  and  take  them  ont  and  dry 
thorn  on  the  ninth.  'I'ake  an  onnre  eacli  ot  lojig-  pep- 
per, black  pepper,  ginger,  and  all-spicc;  a  cpiarier  ol 
an  onnce  of  ch.ves,  some  blades  ot  mace,  and  a  laJle 
spoonfnl  of  mnstai-d -seeds:  bi-nise  the  whole  logetiier, 
pnt  into  a  jar  a  la\  er  of  walnuts,  strew  lliem  well 
over  with  tlie  mislurc,  and  proceed  in  the  same  man- 


ner till  all  are  covered.  Then  boil  three  quarts  of  i 
white  wine  vinegar,  with  sliced  horse-radish  and  gin- 
ger, pour  it  liot  over  the  walnuts,  anil  cover  close, 
Uepeat  the  boiling  of  the  vinegar,  and  pour  it  hot 
over,  three  or  four  days,  always  keeping  the  pickle 
closely  covered;  add  at  the  last  boiling  a  few  cloves 
of  garlic,  or  shalols.  In  five  months  lliey  will  be  tit 
for  use. 

IIoic  to  make  Spruce  Wine. 

For  this,  which  is  only  a  superior  sort  of  white 
s'lruce  beer,  proceed  as  follows :  to  every  gallon  of 
water  lake  a  pound  and  a  h:ilf  of  lioncy,  and  half  a 
pound  of  fine  starch.  The  scirch,  hrnvcver,  previous, 
ly  to  its  being  blended  with  the  honey,  liquor,  orsyrnp, 
must  be  reduced  lo  a  transparent  Jelly,  by  boiling  it 
with  the  water  purposely  preserved;  a  (juarter  of  a 
pound  of  essence  of  spruce  m:iy  be  used  to  five  gal. 
Ions  of  water— and  the  same  mediod  may  be  pursued 
in  working,  fining,  and  bottling,  as  directed  above  for 
the  white  spruce  beer. 

Spnice  is  a  wholesome  and  pleasant  di-ink  to  those 
who  are  used  to  it,  and  persons  soon  become  habituat- 
ed ;  it  contains  a  vast  quantity  of  fi\ed  air,  which  is 
extremely  bracing,  and  the  use  of  this  liquor  is  par- 
ticuluarly  to  be  recommended  to  such  as  are  troubled 
with  scorbutic  humours,  or  have  the  gravel.  It  is 
chiefly  sued  in  the  summer  months. 


rnOM  KILSS'   WEEKLY  llEr.lSTEn. 

Beautiful  Ink. — JLany  gentlemen  who  receive  the 
lie'Hslei;  have  asked  uliere  we  obtained  the  ink  witli 
which  it  is  directed?  We  make  it  for  ourselves,  and 
the  following  is  our  receipt:  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  Josep/t  James,  Esq.  If  the  ink  is  c.irefiilly 
made,  according  to  ihe  directionts,  though  in  the  last 
we  made  they  were  much  neglected,  it  is  of  the  best 
quality  of  any  that  we  ever  met  with. 

Improved  composilion  of  black  leriting  ink. 

Take  a  gallon  of  sof  w;\ter,  and  boil  in  it  lib.  chips 
of  logwood,  for  about  half  an  hour,  then  take  the  de- 
coction from  the  fire,  and  pour  it  from  ofl'  the  chips, 
when  boiling  hot,  on  a  pound  of  the  best  Aleppo  galls, 
reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  two  ounces  of  poniegra. 
nste  peels,  put  into  a  proper  vessel.  After  having 
stirred  thera  well  together  with  a  wooden  spatula  foi 
some  time,  place  them  in  the  sunshine  in  summer, 
or  wiUiin  the  warmth  of  the  fire  if  in  winter,  for  three 
or  four  days,  stirring  the  mixture  as  often  as  may  be 
convenient.  .\t  the  end  of  that  time  add  a  half  pound 
of  green  vitriol  powdered,  and  let  the  mixture  re. 
m;.in  four  or  five  days  more,  stirring  it  Irequenlly,  and 
then  add  further  four  ounces  gum  Arabic,  dissolved 
in  a  quart  of  boiling  water,  and  ;iftei'  giving  the  ink 
some  time  to  settle,  strain  it  of}' from  the  dregs,  and 
keep  it  well  stopped  for  use. 

If  the  ink  be  desired  to  shine  more,  the  propo^  i 
tion  of  pomegranate  peel  must  be  increased:  and  il 
the  country,' where  the  logwood  cannot  he  so  easily 
obtained,  a  pound  of  ripe  privet  berries  may  be  sufc  i 
stituted  for  it.  I 

In  order  to  secure  this  ink  from  growing  mouldy, | 
i  pint  or  more,  of  spirit  of  wine  may  be  added;  bill  ■ 
to  |)revent  its  containing  any  ac'.d,  which  may  injun 
the  ink,  a  litUe  salt  of  tartar  or  pearl  ashes,  should  b« 
added  pn-viouslv,  and  the  spirit  poured  ofl' from  it, 
which  will  render  it  innoce.nt  with  regard  to  the  coloi 
of  the  ink. 

Gruat  y/j-.!  in  .AV«  TorA.-.— The  Goshen  (V.  Y.) 
paper  mentions,  that  two  hogs,  of  1*  months  old,  werf 
killed  in  that  village  last  week,  weighing  togetliei 
33'  lbs.  including  tat.  ,  .,,    , 

Mr  Levi   Steele,  of  or  near   .Mbany,  kdled  a  pig 
few  davs  ago,    which  was    229   days  old,    and   whid 
weighed,    whe.i  dressed,  just  2i9  lbs.   making  onl 
pound  for  each  day  of  its  age. 

John  Huttonand  Thomas  Jeremiah,  outchersof  UK 
citv  of  \ew  York,  recent Iv  purchased  8  pigs, "  month: 
old,  weighing  l,.Wy  lbs.  These  pigs  were  r:.i.^ed  ir 
Xew  Windsor,  Oraiu.e  countv.  aixl  were  bought  0 
Williini  Hoiistan.  They  were  a  mixture  of  the  gr» 
breed  and  the  common  breed  of  the  country. 
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On    ilu  con  f.uruln'f  iiiililh  o/ 

OXE^    A^D    HOHSFS, 

JOR     AGRlCrLlLRAL    PURPOSfcS 

N.      Ill 
rhe  nnnexftl  1  rtaiisf  was  oflt-icd   by  tht-  inp^-nious  atithnr,  a  resi- 
dt  nl  n)  AlfValKli'ia,  in  tht-  Disini-t  ol  Coiuinhia.  »(T  tin   CfuiKcio^ii 
Agiicullunil  bccitt),  and  tuok  one  ul'its  prt-niiiiriis  about  six  ^^al■i 
llgu.] 

To  the  .igriculinrat  Society  of  l.eor^elo-wn. 
ENTLtMfcN, 

'1  lit  li  1.  win.B-  brief  essay  on  the  mcide  of  tear- 
g  and  wi'tkiiig   oxtn  is  oH' red  with  a  ttnerit; 
ar  hardy  C(,nimen(  able,  when  I  nfl.c!  on  h;iv 


en  ( ut  (it  the  pr.ictice  ot  iisinj;  tin  ni,  h  v  seversii 
ars,  ai  d  nn  heiii>£  };uidt-d  by  no  data  but  a  fra  1 
d  fiiE;itive  mem'  ry  :  indeed  the  atten  pt  would  no; 
ve  been  made,  had  I  not  l)een  ajipiehtnsive  that 
iportant  as  this  branch  of  agriculture  is,  it  might 
ssibly  be  overlooked,  in  the  puisiiit  of  otheis, 
emtd  of  stilt  greater  moment;  and  thereby  thi 
wning  of  a  science,  to  which  1  have  been  a  partial 
tary.  be  sufFi  red  to  remain  stationary  in  this  pan 
our  country- 

Whii-  ()C(  asionally  travelling  through  most  parts 
the  United  States,  I  havt-  found,  by  observation 
it  in  no  section  were  oxen  so  generally,  nor  of 
jrse  so  dexterously  used,  as  in  the  District  of 
laine,  where  I  was  myself  brought  up.  In  this 
isitioT),  I  sh^jll  not  be  accused  of  arrogating  for  my 
item  brethreii,  from  nutives  of  vai  itv  or  pride, 
ten  it  IS  considered  that  while  our  plodding  pe-, 
stri:in  is  slowly  moving  with  a  learn,  valued  high 

loO  dollars  ; — The  Virginia  wagoner  proudly 
lunted,  trots  off' with  a  set  of  stteds,  which  as 
iny  pounds  would  seldom  purchase. 
l\'hile  I  am  persuaded  from  comparisons,  that 
■  practice  has  been  according  to  the  most  appro- 
:1  mi.'des  extant ;  I  am  equally  convinced  that  my 
ermission  therefrom,  will  subject  my  little  trea 
;  to  manv  errors.  1  therefore  hope  to  see  the 
ne  subject  have  justice  done  it  from  some  abler 
id. 

always  take  pleasure  in  ruminating  on  the  attri- 
es  of  the  ox  ;— majesty,  ambition,  patience,  and 
ititudp  are  apparent  in  his  physitignoiuy ; — and 
these  pri  perties  are  found  inherent  in  this  valua 

quadruped  :  happv  would  it  be  for  these  much 
ised  drudges,  could  as  much  be  always  said  of 
ir  lord  and  master!  I  confess  my  reflections  re 
ve  ti!  these  slaves,  which  have  "borne  the  heat 
1  burden  of  the  day"  with  me,  have  operated 
ch  in  their  favour,  as  a  shield  against  every  »pe 
s  of  severity. 

have,  when  obliged  to  exercise  a  momentary  ri- 
,  had  them  turn  towards  me  an  honest,  rebuking 
s,  which  has  never  failed  to  have  its  full  effect, 
ey,  together  with  other  working  cattle,  have  al- 
l's appeared  to  me,  the  innocent  victims  of  man's 
t  disobedience : — he  fell,  and  drew  them  along 
h  him  into  a  painful  servitude.  He  who  could  in- 
ge  in  barbaiity   towards  this  patient,   toiling  ani- 

,  richly  merits  the  doom  of  ever  after  preparing 

ground  with  a  stubbing  hoe. 
n  many  respects  proutl  man  must  look  up  to  the 
St  as  his  superior: — man's  reason  is  replete  with 
Dr;  but  instinct,  or  the  inference  drawn  by  a  brute, 
D  certain  sounds  and  motifms,  after  having  once 
•ned  their  purport,  is  infallible.  I  have  seen  the 
;  drilled  soldier  mistake,  for  the  instant,  advance 
IS  for  recover  arms,  but  never  saw  a  '» ell  trained 

mistake  gee  for  haw,   or  haw  for  gee: — hei;ce 


^\st«n  IS  11  <::.-pt:i  ^rtl,I.  I.  u,  n.iii.ai  11  t ,  t  <  t  \v;  1 1, 
Mig  cattle:  he  who  utuld  w<ik  ihtn,  v.itl.  ,ase  ai  i 
t;i<ility,  should  maintain  i.  strict  imifoiniitN  in  hi 
conduct  ti  wards  tliem  1  hey  must  have  nanies  :— 
litiet' re  ealvts  uitri  (led  to  be  liiised  lor  w.oikinj.. 
^hduh!  bv  named,  wlnh  u.ung,  to  whici,  they  Uccn  i 
t.iniiliar.  by  the  tim.  the\  are  r' ady  tor  the  \ ok i 
Any  'hmg  appr  pnate  to  tluir  col.  u'r,  slapt,6.c.i- 
!  n.pt-r  ;  >ui  h  n^  6r:g/jt,  /rroai/,  line,  sf.arA;  back, 
nitir,  turk,  goic/cn,  {j/r. 

1  ht  bnttaloe  breei'  ot  catile,«r  tht  se  without  horns. 
will  init  ai  swer  well  h  i  working,  as  hirns  are  ne 
cessaiy  in  backing  a  cart,  aid  in  cair\iiig  it  rio\M 
hill.  Oxen  shtu'ri  m  \t  r  be  rbai  get;  in  the  jok. 
fter  having  been  bioli  ; — the  near  and  cflox  sh(.nlo 
always  remain  as  sucl.:— B>  changing  thim,  tin ) 
Ikci  nie  ct.nfused,  and  all  the  btmht  of  their  tuitioi 
s  lost. 

A  temporary  change,  hi  wever,  can  be  made  i- 
(lie  instance,  to  ad\ai  taie  ;  this  is  when  thiy  /!u?ig 
(iff'iv>  m  each  other  as  tin  \  are  ajit  to  do  in  had  tra- 
velling, wl  en  thty  get  tietted  :  thtx  thtn  cut  eacl 
others'  fiet  with  their  shots: — shifting  thtni,  puts 
this  out  ol  thtir  head,  tot-  that  time 

1  here  are  howtver.  si  veral  ways  in  which  oxen 
may  hi  geared  tor  w(  rk  :  they  are  williiig  to  earn 
their  bread  anv  way:  theyhavi  bet  n  tried,  and  founr! 


to  pull  by  a  yokt  on  the  nick  ; — b\  a  shaft,  lashed 
across  the  forehead,  and  tiaces  to  its  ends;— by  tra- 
ces fastened  to  the  horns  , — by  hari  e^s.  like  horses  ; 
and  they  will  pull  b\  the  tail.  From  thest  various 
modes,  it  is  the  husbaicln:  n's  duty  fii-st,  to  study  the 
nature,  and  convenience  of  the  ox  ;— secondly,  econo- 


l.t   SIK  1  i;.  si  IS  a)  1   f    c.  ij   I  is  tiK)  (.t  the  )(,i,.i    se 
■  ral  inches  btftre  tl  <   oiler;  thisn,akis  the  yoke 
i.tasy  toti  em.  and  is  soon  leinedied,  bv  puituig  the 
•  aple  ot  tht    yike   nearest  to  tht  end  ot  ili,  sticnf; 
X.  It  does  lilt  howtvei  always  folh.w  ih.tt  ir.t  slron- 
r  IX  tairies  tht   Ion  <i,d  if  th    y  ke  ; — it  often 
(Curs   that  ai    im  qnalitx  ti   siiengi'h    begns    such 
nbiijonii   tie  weak,  r  ('.x,  as  will  ruin  him  by  liis 
>  veistraining    I  in, self   liraievd    • .  ki  .     'the  dri- 
ver sh(  old  be  atttntiveto  this  circumstance,   (it   it 
vei  (ccuis  with  him;  and  lemedy  it,  as  has  been 
jii.M  ])( ii  t(  d  out. 

It  is  uni  ecessary,  in  yoking  well  tutored  oxen,  to 

iigilii  Jike  ri  und  the  jarc  after  thi  m.  as  tliey  are 

asily  calltd  to  that.     I  hav  otitn  callt tl  tin   ox  I 

wantet!    fn  m  a  dr.  ve  ot  all  sorts  of  cattle.     Stand 

ihe  joke  on  one  end  .—take  out  the  ■  ff  .  xs  bow  ; 

teaey  the  yoke  with  the  h  tt  hand,  and  with  the 
light,  hold  up  the  b  w  towards  the  ix,  and  Ijtckon- 
ing  with  it,  call  him  by  nan.e  to  j.u;  slip  the  bow 
undei  his  neck;  turn  the  yi  ke  down  up.  n  it ;  enter 
ii  in  the  bi  w  holts,  and  ])ut  in  the  k  w  pin;  then 
lake  out  the  i  thtr  bow,  antl  lifting  uj)  the  near  end 
•  if  the  \oke  with  the  li  ft  hand  ;  with  the  bow  in  the 
right,  call  thi-  near  ox  also  bv  name,  who  win  come 
and  "  bow  bis  neck  to  the  ytike,"  and  is  h:,rnassed 
the  same  as  his  coinpanion. 

Ai  ox  goad  to  drive  with,  is  made  of  hickory,  or 
any  tough  wood,  three  antl  a  half  to  four  and  a  half 

feel  long,  as  may  suit  ihi-  whim  of  thedri\tr abt.ut 

the  size  of  a  man's  iirgt  r,  with  a  prick  or  sharp  point 
otiron  in  the  end.j)  (jictii  g  ml  m(.re  than  a  tjuar- 
ter  ol  an  inch.    This  is  more  cln  ap  and  simple,  and 


my,  and  h.snwn  convenience;   and   then  select  that  has  been  found  to  answer  mu(  h  b  tier  than  a  whin 
will  n  emhrar  fr'k  mi.>,t   c*  t>,c.«t   rU  tM-^Kli:.  ^.hl^  /«,c-  —  „  i .    -.u        ..  _      i      ,-  _  .  .1 


whiih  embraces  most  oft'-ese  tltsirable  objtcis. 

There  are  but  two  of  these  moiies  mentioned,  that 
can  be  adopted  with  any  degree  ot  satisfaction  or  sue 
Ci  ss.  These  ate  the  yoke  and  the  harness.  From 
the  former  In  ii  g  in  general,  not  to  say  univrrsul  use. 
the  intrri  nee  is  a  natural  one,  tjiat  some  inci  i  ve 
nience  mn 


or  a  long  green  withe  'I  ne  ludicrous  practice  i  f  using 
the  lattt  r  and  of  having  a  driver  on  both  sid(  s  d  thii 
team,  to  keep  thtm  straight,  or  if  faslenirg  a  rope 
to  the  horn  of  the  near  ox  fi  r  the  same  pnrpise,  can- 
not be  too  snnn  exploded  Riding  on  oxen  is  a  shame- 
ful lazy  jiractice    that  shiuld   also  be  done  away.— 


rniist  attei  d  the  latter      The  torm  of  the  ox  Oxen  mav,  and  oi^Bht  to  b.   so  tautlit  that  by  si)eak- 

one  objection   to  harness:— his  belly  is  so  muchjing  to  them  and  making  a  kind  nfberkoiiin-   m.  tion 

wider  th  111  bis  shoulders,  it  is  embraced  so  hard  bylwith  the  goad,  they  will  •  come  to,"  or  in  odier  woitls 

the  ir.in  traces  as  to  impi  de  his  wind,  as  well  astoturn  to  the  left,  without  the  trouble  of  an  assistant  oil 


be  injured  by  galling.  '1  he  yc  ke,  on  the  other  hand 
being  of  hard  wood,  appears  to  be  an  instrument 
that  would  gall,  but  I  never  knew  any  iijuiy  done 
by  it :  the  neck  of  the  bullock  seems  by  nature,  fit 
ted  for  the  yoke:  the  skin,  naturally  tliick.soon  be 
comes  so  callous  as  not  to  be  hurt  by  friction  ;  it  ii 
there  his  strength  lies,  even  to  a  proverb. 


the  off  side,  or  a  rop'  to  pull  thi-m  round 

I  would  have  one  thing  renumln  red  in  drivj'  q  ox- 
en (which  also  appliesto  every  species  of  si  rvants)  I 
mean  the  impolitic  liabit  of  a'  unilorm  harsli  di  pi  rt- 
nnent,  and  of  keeping  the  goad  constantly  going  over 
tiiem  ;  it  is  a  needless  tax  upi  n  the  lungs  and  siii- 
t  ws  ;  tlie  oxtn  will  not  do  so  much  wc  rk  for  it.  and 


he  as  ten  to  one;  and  the  time  of  earing  and  uii 
gearing,  is  as  three  to  one.  In  other  words;  a  yoke 
will  cost  only  five  dollars,  which  will  averai.c 
eight  years'  wear,  and  can  be  put  to  oxen  in  tw( 
minutes. 


In  point  of  economy,  there  is  a  wide  disparity  be-  what  is  worse  they  become  so  ca  li.iis  from  this  iit^r- 
tween  the  harness  and  yoke  :  the  expense  of  the  for  Ipitual    rough   discipline,  that  thev  cannot  easily  be 
mer  to  that  of  the  lfltter,jor  nght  years'  wear,  would  brought  to  any  extra  exertion  when  it  is  indt  eti  ne- 
cessary 

The  benefit  of  a  calm  management  has  been  very 
apparent  to  me,  when  1  havt  been  driving  incouipa- 
ny  with  these  peevish  geniuses,  and  coming  to  a  si  ej» 
,  .  ,    .  .  lii'l.  1  would  then  speak  sharp  and  determined  to  my 

A  yoke  which  is  properly  made  for  oxen  of  equal  team,  and  ply  the  goad  pretty  frei  ly  ;  (it  n  cessnry  J 
size  and  strength,  will  have  no  particular  end  for|this  treatment  so  novd,  would  be  fiilly  appreciated: 
the  near,  or  off  ox;  but  the  bows  being  sometimesjeyery  one  of  them  would  pull  as  for  liis  life  and  ihe 
untrue,  will  fit  to  the  neck  better  one  paitictilarlhill  ^vould  be  quickly  surmounted  ;  whilt  the  dri- 
way  :— this,  the  nice  teamster  will  observe  and  al-lver  who  has  always  been  ^peaking  har.shlv  and  al- 
ways put  them  so.  An  ox  can  feel  as  sensibly  as  a'ways  been  plying  his  goad,  cmildnot  heremakt  use 
man,  the  pains  ol  tight  or  unfitting  accoutrements;  (if  any  new  a'rgument  to  stimulate  his  cattle  to  t'  e 
but  not  being  so  fluently  gitied,  and  being  too  noble  exigence  of  the  moment :  the  d  nsequence  was  he 
and  jiatient  to  slirink  on  that  account,  from  his  task; Uvould  often  have  to  receive  assistance  from  a  ttarn 
l  particularly  behoves  every  driver,  (who  cannot  no  stronger  than  his  own.     Drivers  should  f.cqiialiit 


ill  day  wear  a  key,   or  penknife  in  the  foot   of  hi^ 
boot)  lobe  vigilant  that  the  tackle  sits  easy  and  frci 
on  his  team. 
M'hen  oxen  are  unequally  matched,  as  to  strength, 


themselves  with  the  burthen  of  their  oxen,  and  m  ver 

load  till  ni  b-  yond  it :  it  discouragt  s  and  liurts  Un  m. 

Because  they  are   very  strong,  many  unthi;  k;  g 

task-masters  appear  to  believe  then;  omnipotent. 
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When  iiity  ivo  prwjieMy  t.iken  care  at  Uiey  are  iioi 
apt  to  ill'  sparing  cf  tin  ir  strength  ;  they  are  some- 
times profuse  with  it. 

I  have  ot.en  !)ecn  bi»set  with  difficulties,  when  at 
work  a'-^fe  ii!  th-  w.;.i(l  with  a  yoite  or  two  nt'  oxen  ; 
and  ha.  ^  th^n  thought  I  oould  parreive  traits  of  rea- 
son in  them  ;  fur  in  proportion  to  my  anxiety  and  ex 
ertions  t .  extricate  myself,  have  I  seen  theirs  spon- 
tanediisly  to  iiicrense. 

That  ail  cattle  should  be  sheltered  in  cold  and  wet 
weather,  is  obvious  to  every  person  ;  but  to  those 
that  Work,  it  is  indispensible — their  health  anc! 
stver.gt\  vie[!  endupo'i  it. 

From  tUe  severity  and  duration  of  our  winters,  at 
the  mrtii'.varj,  our  barns  pre  generally  spacious,  anJ 
caicii  aieJ  to  hold  -as.  much  as  possible  of  our  grain 
and  hay  'No  doubt  however,  l-i.it  this  is  good  econt. 
my  in  ever>'  climate  ;:i  the  U  Stales;  as  the  farmer 
iosps  as  much  in  quantity  and  quality  of  his  produce 
in  a  short  tiroe,  by  stacking  out,  as  would  build  a 
barn. 

Our  old  fashioned  barns,  I  believe,  are  not  siiscep- 
t!b:e  of  much  iinprov:;ment.  Those  which  cattle  are 
wintered  in,  are  buiit  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
house  on  a  rising  ground,  with  a  yard  open  to,  and 
descending  a  little  towards  the  s.  cth,  if  such  a  spot 
be  near  ;  it  beiog  thereby  >varmer,  kept  cleaner,  anci 
the  wash  enrichts  the  adjacent  grcurid.  The  barn 
has  twolar^e  vioors  opposite' e'lch  other,  for  the  con- 
venience of  dr;viiijj  i!i  !(jads  of  grain  and  hay  ;  on  ont 
or  both  sides  of  tri's  thorough  fare,  is  a  stall  for  cat- 
tle, sav  t-n  fc  t  wide  and  iix  and  a  h".lf  high,  and 
running  thf?  whole  width  of  che  bam  ;  so  that  if  i; 
barn  were  forty  fi;et  long,  the  stalls  would  take  up 
ten  feet  on  ei;ch  end,  a:Kl  tv.'enty  would,  of  course, 
b?  the  wiri'li  of  the  thorough  fare ;  'vhich  latter  be 
iriij  aUso  used  as  the  tl;reshh/ij  i^oor,  is  hoc  ed  with  tw. 
inch  p'.ank  well  j' infd.  The  partition  between  this 
and  the  stalls  is  only  three  feet  hif;h,  forthi?  conve- 
nience of  feeding  the  cattle,  v/hose  crib  joins  the 
partition,  and  is  thus  made :  A  piece  of  timber,  the 
length  of  the  sta'l,  about  four  incfies  tlici:,  by  eight 
wide,  is  laid  down  on  edgt,  parallel  wiih  the  parti 
tion,  ai.d  two  and  a  ha!i  *eet  from  it:  this  makes 
a  crib  on  the  fl..or,  being  ^he  most  natural  one  that 
cattlt  ca;.  have  ro  feed  at  It  is  kept  perfectly  clean, 
as  the  stall  tli^ors  have  a  prai'ual  descent  of  about  S 
inches.  Immt-diatr-Iy  over  this  timber,  is  another 
smaller  one  of  ihe  same  length,  fixed  to  the  joists 
above;  in  both  of  these  timbers  from  end  to  end. 
holes  are  bored  at  three  feet  distance,  and  smooth 
roiiiii!  stantions  or  studs,  3  inches  in  diameter,  art 
iixed  therein  ;  rouiri  each  nf  thi-se  stantions  is  bent  a 
small  hickory  hank  or  hoop,  sufficient'y  loose  to  plav 
up  and  down  thereon ;  a  wooden  bow  passing  througi. 
this  hoop,  embraces  the  neck  of  the  ox,  who  h 
thereby  kept  .it  his  j;ost.  yet  still  has  every  rationa! 
liberty.  lie  has  room  to  eat  his  food,  lay  down,  or 
stand  at  his  pleasure.  See  drawing  at  the  end  of  this 
essay.  These  stalls  have  small  windows,  4  feet  from 
the  floor,  and  at  convenient  distances  from  each  other 
through  which  to  throw  the  manure.  Satisfactory 
experience  of  the  safety  and  economy  of  this  mode 
of  housing  cattle  has  made  it  universal  in  thatquai- 
ter. 

On  tying  up  cattle  for  the  night,  respect  should 
be  had  tn  mastery  among  them  ;  the  strongest  should 
be  put  in  first,  and  at  the  further  end  from  the  door, 
and  so  on,  accordinj;  as  they  hold  dominion  over  each 
other,  leaving  the  cows,  yearlings,  &c.  next  the  door, 
in  cae  of  civil  wrtr  among  thi  m- 

It  is  interesting  when  "  the  curfew  tolls  the  knell 
of  parting  day,"  and  the  farmers  boy  o])ens  his  stal 
dofir  and  gives  a  nod  of  invit.ation  to  his  •  hading cha  I 
racters,'  to  see  them  forming  a  line  of  march,  enter-: 
in  •  the  door,  and  taking  their  places  precisely  ac  ! 
cording  to  rank,  without  martial  music,  word  of| 
command,  or  coiifusion.  But  I  beg  pardon  for  tils: 
long  digression,  touching  a  subject  too,  which  isi 
doubtless  familiar  to  every  farmer.  j 

The  thorou  -h-bred  ttaraster  never  suffers hims;  \'i 
to  partake  of  his  repast,  before  his  oxen  have  be-| 
gan  theirs.    They  require  little  else  in  winter,  but 


11.1  wooiesouie  Irjy  and  waur  ;   Dm  wlieo  sutiicientiooaiinious    posture,    which    strains  and  injures^he 

creature  The  most  approved  method  is,  by  having 
a  frame  made  for  the  purpose,  in  which  is  a  small 
platform,  raised  about  a  foot  above  the  ground  ;  the 
•x  walks  on  to  this  iilatform  ;  his  head  and  shoulders 
ire  then  confined  by  stantions — wide  leather  bands, 
having  one  end  fast  at  the  frame  above,  are  brought 
dov.n,  passed  under  his  belly  and  carried  up 
to  a  windlass,  which  being  strained,  he  is  gent!y 
raised,  so  that  his  feet  touch  lightly  on  th';  platform  ; 
one  fore  foot  and  one  hind  one  are  then  drawn  out, 
and  fastened  upon  small  posts,  when  the  shoes  are 
put  on  without  further  trouble. 

CC"  The  drawings  below  are  neccs.sary  for  a  better 
understanding  of  this  essay 

The  iirst  is  the  representation  of  a  cart  tongue, 
hitched  to  a  yoke  as  in  the  act  of  drawing,  a  is  the 
copse  pin,  which  goes  through  the  tongue,  and  by 
which  the  yoke  draws  ;  b  is  the  copse  by  which  the 
second  pair  is  hitched  when  necessary. 

Beside  this  is  astantion  and  bows  by  which  cattle 
are  secured  at  their  ciib,  a  the  cap  lies  flat  on  top 
of  their  neck  ;  the  end  of  the  bow  .tt  b  is  something 
like  a  button,  and  is  put  in  the  hole  at  c  and  springs 
into  its  place. 

Below  is  the  model  and  size  of  a  yoke  for  a  mid- 
dling sized  pair  of  oxen.  Whole  length  3i  feet,  dis- 
tance of  bow  holes,  a  to  a,  20  inches  do  from  b  to  b, 
in  the  clear,  six  and  a  half  inches.  The  bows  being 

something  of  an  oval  form  and  c c  being  the 

greatest  swell  and  where  the  ox's  shoulders  come,  the 
staple  c  should  be  in  a  direct  line  brtween,  so  that 

the   strain  will   come  riglit,   in  drawing  d d 

nay  be  flat  keys  or  round  ph's  t'f  wood,  one  in  each 
ijow  is  sufficcnt:   the  siufTof  which  the  bows  are 
made,  must  be  at  least  H  inches  in  diameter. 
Respectfully  .submitted  by  your  very  humble  serv't. 
.Alexandria,  Nov.  12, 1812.     EPKRAIM  OILMAN. 


time  cannot  v^ell  be  allowed  them  to  dine  on  hay 
then  Corn  in  the  ear  is  the  best  thing  that  can  be  giv- 
en them.  Pumpkins  are  also  very  gvatelul  to  thtm, 
and  bt-iuj,  remarkably  proiihc,  may  be  raised  with 
little  trouble.  In  winter  cattle  are  tied  tip  and  fed  at 
aoout  sunset ;  fed  again  at  8  or  9  o'clock,  again  at 
day  light,  then  at  sunrise  they  are  ready  for  the  la- 
hours  of  the  day.  This  mode  of  feeding  is  considered 
preferable,  being  fresher  in  small  quantities,  eater, 
more  freely,  and  less  hable  to  get  under  their  feet 
and  be  wasted. 

Carts  being  cheaper  than  wagons,  antl  handier 
about  the  ordinary  business  of  a  farm,  are  therefore 
to  be  desired.  Ditferent  kinds  of  bmlies  may  be  at- 
tached occasionally  to  one  pair  of  wheels  ;  an  open 
one  for  hay,  sheaves,  &c.  and  a  close  one  for  fruit 
and  veeetable.s.  The  naked  wheels  are  handy  to 
haul  spars,  poles,  and  all  kinds  of  long  timber  on.- 
In  hitciiing  a  cart  to  the  ox,-n,  the  tongue  or  spire 
thereof  pas.ses  into  the  ring  of  the  ox  yoke,  as  far  as 
a  shoulder  in  the  tongue  will  pcrtnit ;  an  iron  instru 
ment  called  a  copse,  resembling  the  capital  lettei 
U,  is  put  on  the  end  of  the  tongue  embracing  it  abovc- 
and  bclov/,  and  the  copse  pin  is  inserted  through  the 
end  of  the  tongue  and  through  the  copse.  Thiscop.se 
is  for  the  purpose  of  hitching  the  .second  yoke  of 
oxen  to,  when  necessary.  See  drawing 

Wl-.erever  oxen  and  yokes  are  used,  chains  become 
indis])ensable  ;  four  of  these  each  ten  feet  long,  with 
a  hook  in  each  end,  or  part  of  them  with  a  ring  in 
one  end  and  a  hook  at  the  other,  are  enough  for  two 
or  three  yokes  of  o.'cen. 

I  shall  only  add  a  few  observations  on  the  manner 
of  shoeing  oxen  ;  for  that  they  need  shoes  as  much 
as  horses,  especially  on  slippery  ar.d  frozen  ground, 
is  evitlent.  Many  smiths  cast  them  down  upon  straw, 
tie  all  their  feet  together,  and  shoe  them  in  that  ig- 
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\  NOTiCE  OF  IHE  BOTTFLY  OF  HORSES: 
T/ie  Oestrus  Equinus  of  Lninc. 

No.  4, 
[Read  Mav  lOtli,  1819.] 
That  species  of  Oestrus  which  produces  the  Botts 
n  horses,  ivhen  in  the  fly  state,  shows  not  only   n 
nanifest  consciousness  of  having  derived   its  origiii 
rom  the  horse,  but  a  distinct  remembrance  of  hav- 
ng  resided  in  the  early  part  of  its  life  in  the  body 
if  that  anini  d.     The  pregnant  female  endeavours 
o  deposit   her   eir^s   in  the  mouth  of    the   horse, 
rhe  animal,  knowing  by  experience  the  intention 
rets,   stamps,  anit    moves   its    head  up   and  down 

0  get  rid  of  thr  importunities  of  the  iTisect.  Such  is 
he  shape  of  the  abdomen  from  tlie  elongation  of  tht. 
viduct  ill  the  fly,  that  it  succeeds  whenever  ihe  uii 
erlip  of  the  horse  is  found  by  it  a  little  separate  from 
he  upper  ;  which  is  often  the  case  in  a  great  degree 
i?hen  the  animal  sleeps  on  its  feet.  If  filled  in  that 
ttempt,  the  insect  hovers  around  tlie  body  of  the 
nrse,  occ.isionally  darting  with  the  swiftness  of  an 
rrow.  to  some  selected  spot,  where  it  affixes  its 
ggs  to  the  hair  by  means  of  a  glutino\is  matter  in 
/hich  they  are  enveloped.  In  chousing  a  place  it 
vidently  sceits  to  ensure  shelter  for  the  eggs  from 
le  elTiCts  of  rain,  which  are  of  course  known  to  it 
■om  its  own  experience.  That  the  insect  se'ccts 
lose  parts  of  tie  horse,  which  are  in  some  degret 
lelteretl  iro.D  the  rain,  and  yet  exposed  to  the  sun 
ad  not  thiise,  at  which  the  horse  is  most  apt  to  bite 

1  order  to  allay  itchii.g,  is  quite  obvious.  An  iii- 
linctive  knowledge  of  this  enemy  is  attributed  tc 
le  horse,  without  reason,  in  spite  of  the  manifest  ab- 
.irdity  involved  in  the  supposition,  that  an  arrlma! 
5  far  infer'or  to  man,  should  possess  from  nature 
a  ijitelligence  superior  to  his  in  a  matter  of  so 
luch  imp'M'cance.  It  is  not  probable  that  this  fly 
ould  attract  the  notice  of  the  liorse  so  stronglv,  if  it 
ere  not  for  the  repeated  assaults  it  makes,  on  the 
louth  of  the  animal,  and  its  resemblance  to  many 
isects  that  bear  .ither  means  of  annoyance. 

JMonsienr  Daubenton  in  his  anatomical  description 
"the  hor.se,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Natural  His- 
iry  of  Coent  de  BuiTon,  says,  in  treating  on  this  sub 
ct :  "  Tnere  were  a  great  many  worms  in  this 
omach"  'that  of  an  old  robust  h'^rse  killed  in  the 
)ring  season)  "  as  in  all  the  difTeri-nt  stomachs  of  the 
her  horsf  s  we  opened,  in  number  altogether  more 
lan  sixty,  of  different  descriptions.  The  worm*: 
ere  male  and  female,  and  of  very  different  sizes.  1 
wnted  as  many  as  six  hundred  and  sixty  of  them 
a  single  stomach;  besides  which  there  were  yet 
any  others  at,  or  near  to,  the  other  extremity  of  the 
imentary  canals  ;  (et  outre  cela,  il  y  en  avoit  en- 
l)re  plusieurs  a  I'anut '.) — but  we  saw  xv^ne  in  the  in- 
stines  b';tweeh.  They  were  all  oblong  and  of  dif- 
rent  sizes.  The  smallest  were  three  lines  long  and 
lont  one  line  in  diameter.  The  length  of  the 
rgest  was  eight  lines,  their  breadth  three  lines,  and 
eir  thickness  two  lines  (a  line  is  equal  to  two  French 
illimeties.  or  0.07876  of  an  inch  English.)  Some  of 
em  were  of  a  yel'ow  line,  and  others,  porticularly 
e  smallest,  of  a  colour  inclining  to  red.  The  fore 
irt  of  these  insects  is  narrower  tlian  the  hind  part, 
riich  gives  to  their  figure  the  appearance  of  a  small 
ne.  Their  body  is  encircled  with  eight  or  nine 
igs,  upon  which  are  little  bristly  points  of  consi- 
rable  hardness.  At  their  anterior  extremity  they 
,ve  honks  (crotchets)  by  means  of  which  they 
iten  then.selv  es  to  prevent  being  carried  away  with 
e  aliment.  Indeed  those  short  bristles  which  pro- 
ct  from  their  bodies,  in  circles,  on  the  edges  of  the 
igs,  contribute  to  keep  them  in  their  places,  for 


'.iiey  nave  a   dirtctiou  backw-ufis  aom   the   .leaiJ 
\Ve  have  always  touiid  these  worms  at  the  beginnuig 
ot  the  duo  denum,   quite  close   to   the    Pylorus  ii 
greater  number  than   any   where  else,     i'hey  are 
ranged  side  by  side     The  fore  part  of  them  is  al- 
ways buried  in  the  little  cavities  which  they  makr 
ioi-  themselves  in  the  walls  of  the  intestines.    The) 
ue  also  dispersed  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  sto- 
nach,  and  many  diii'erent  spots  on  the  villous  coat, 
wiiich  bear  the  appearance  of  having  been  gnawed 
iir  destroyetrby  them,  may  often  be  seen.     Indeed  it 
has  been  ot)servcd  that  they  often  make  holes  in  tli^ 
stomacu  and  cause  gangrene.     To  this  may  be  well 
.added  that  th;:  elder  Monro,  Professor  of  anatomy  in 
Edinburgh,  for  many  years  before  1767,  demonstra- 
te. I  tiiat  ll)e  m.'mljran..'  which  lines  the  insid,>  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines  in  man  and  other  animals,  if 
not  the  same  contnuu  d  substance  with  the  cuticle,  or 
scarf  skin,  which  cov<  rs  the  external  of  the  body,  is 
at  lea-t  ofthesime  kind,  having  analogous  uses  and 
advantages  and  equally  liable  to  thicken  and  harden, 
to    become    callous,    and    insensible,    from   similar 
causes.     Int,ti=  one  case  it  is  str.nched  and  smooth, 
and  in  the  ntlier  it  hangs  loose  and  fio,uing  when  fluids 
are  present.     This  mii'iht  be  expected  from  the  dif- 
ferent circumstances  of  its  forming  a  lining  to  a  con 
vex  or  c  ricave  surface,  being  more  or  less  exposei! 
to  accidents,  and  e::  sting  generally  witli  or  entirely 
withi  ut  protecting  liquors.     When  this  fact  is  con. 
sidered  it  is  no  longer  matter  of  surijrise  that  the 
stomach  of  man  receives,  with  so  little  injury,  sub 
stances  of  such  powerful  action ;  or  that  the  horse 
suffers   so  little  from   the  ordinary  atficks  of  t'le 
Botts,   which  perhaps  rarely  peottrate  through  the 
villous  coat  during  the  life  of  that  animal. 

Monsieur  Daubenton  proceeds  thus  upon  this  sub- 
ject, "  It  is  pretended  that  these  worms  are  produced 
by  flies,  which  place  them  within  the  bowels  of  the 
horse  ;  or  at  least  deposit  eggs  there  which  very 
soon  hatch,  and  become  the  worms  in  question. 
These  worms  they  say  traverse  the  whole  k-ngth  of 
the  intestines  to  the  stomach,  where,  however,  ihey 
remain  only  for  a  certain  time,  after  which  they  re- 
turn to  the  extremity.  They  have  been  seen  to  come 
f^rth  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  to  be  speedily 
transfirmed,  it  is  believ.'d.  into  a  species  of  fly, 
which  reproduces  them  anew.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  give  the  history  of  these  worms  and  the  Dies  any 
fiirtherthan  their  connexion  with  the  hor.se.  It  can- 
not be  doubted  that  they  are  fata!  to  a  great  num 
ber,  since  they  have  the  power  of  causing  ulcers  in 
their  stomachs  and  even  of  piercing  them  through. 
It  is  pretended  that  oily  substances  do  not  destroy 
them  as  they  do  many  other  insects.  But  oils  are 
recommended  against  the  White  Worms,  which  are 
pointed  at  the  two  ends,  and  which  are  sometimes 
more  than  six  inches  long :  also  against  those  tht 
form  of  which  resembles  a  large  owl  (grosse  equille,) 
which  latttr  are  very  dangerous  to  hijrses.  I  have 
tiever  once  found  any  of  the  last  in  those  I  have 
opened,  but  I  have  cflen  met  with  long  worms,  and 
sometimes  with  small  flat  worms  very  white  and 
formed  of  several  rings  Mercurial  remedies  have 
been  proposed  against  those  in  the  shape  of  a  cone 
but  have  not  been  fully  tried.  This  subject  never 
thcless  is  very  interesting  Besides  the  stomach  and 
intestines  of  the  horse  are  formed  in  a  manner  so 
singular  as  to  deserve  the  attention  of  phvsicians,  as 
well  as  naturalists.  Digestion  must  be  perfrirmed  by 
it  in  a  manner  quite  peculiar,  for  the  stomach  is  very 
small  iu  comparison  with  the  bulk  of  the  animal, 
while  on  the  contrary  the  colon  has  very  large 
pouches  in  it,  which  seem  to  serve  in  some  measure 
instead  of  the  stomach.  It  is  already  known  that 
the  conformation  renders  vomitting  impossible  in  the 
horse  from  the  peculiar  insertion  of  the  gullet,  which 
enters  the  stomach  obliquely,  and  is  moreover  com- 
pressed bv  a  sphincter  muscle,  as  well  as  occupied 
Ijy  a  duplication  in  one  part.  The  great  extent  of 
the  colon  must  also  produce  an  effect  on  the  stomach, 
and  have  an  influence  generally  upon  the  constitu- 
tion, functions,  and  diseases  of  the  horse."  The  ob- 
ject of  tliis  quotation  is  to  call  the  attention  of  this 


inci.;ty  to  the   insect  wnici  is  supj)  sc-d    to  Lv   lue 
Cause  of  a  very  considerable  annual  loss  in  horses,  all 
U'er  the  world.     >Jo  new  information  on  the  subject 
IS  pretended  to  be  obtained,  nor  ev.  n  is  it  intt..ded  to 
suggest  any  new  remedy     The  writer  rejects  in  his 
iwn  practice  all  but  alliim,  in  whic^i  he  has  the  ut- 
most confidence,  fuuuded  on  the  experience  of  many 
years.     He  has  always  been  able  to   give  iiistiinta- 
neous  relief  to  his  lijrscs,  when   sutiering  from  the 
grubs,  by  drenching  with  a  solution  of  alum  in  com- 
Dou    water.    No  doubt   the   medicine   acts  by    its 
styptic  quality    which  contracts  the  rings  of  which 
the  body  of  tlie  vixxi\  is  composed,  and  diaC'iga^es 
the  bristles  growing  upon  them  from  the  b-irbed  hold 
tiny  have  in  the   ru^ae  .if  the   villous  membrane. 
Yet  he  was  not  led  to  the  remedy  by  tliis  indication, 
as  sure  as  it  seems  to  be;  bur  r-ccived  it  fr.im  per- 
sons unacquainteil  w;th  the  formation  of  the  grub  in 
that  respect.     )t  is  quite  probable  that  the  Bott  may 
not  have  the   power  of  co.itractiiig  its  rings  at  all 
times,  so  as  to  disentangle    the  loose  :uid   11 'ating 
turiicu  -vitlosa  from  the  points  of  its  bristles  by  .vhich 
t  is  prevented  from  dropping  off  after  it  it  has  lei  go 
cs  hold  with  th"  hook.^  at  the  mouth.     That  ctiVct 
is  produced  tor  it,  mechanically,  by  the  styptic,  p-o- 
perty  of  the  alum  which  reduces  the  dimensions  of 
the   body  every  way,  and   very  probably  sheathes 
the  bristles  within   their  rings    by  the  contraction 
lengthways  which  it  causes.    Why  the  grub  should 
suddenly  tak     deeper  hold  with  its  hooks,  so  as  to 
penetrate  to  the  muscular  wall  of  the   stomach,  by 
which  it  gives  so  much  pain  and  often  causes  g.in- 
grene,  is  not  known.     As  it    takes  its  nourishment 
from  the  fluid  parts  of  the  chyme  which  aftc  rwardv 
becomes  the  chyle  formed  by  the  digestive  process, 
lut  of  the  food  taKen  in  by  the  horse,  a  gnat  change 
in  the  power  of  the  gastric  juices,  from  general  de- 
bility produced   by  excessive  fatigue,  and  too  long 
fasting  may  perhaps  alter  the  nature  of  that  nourish- 
ing liquor,  or  lessen  the  quantity  so  much,  as  to  pro- 
duce uneasiness,  and  dangerous  restlessness  and  ac- 
tivity in  the  grub.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
insects,  at  a  certain  stage  of  their  growth,  let   go 
their  hold  of  their  own  accord,  and  abandon  them- 
selves to  the  course  of  the  aliments,  by  which  they 
are  carried  without  the  body  of  the  horse,  with  the 
fcecal  matter.     Strong  cathartics  given  after  the  so- 
ution  of  alum,  would  of  ciiurse  cause  an  earlier  de- 
parture and  might  greatly  lessen  the  number  of  the 
flies ;  as  the  grubs  so  expelled,  might  not  be  sufficient- 
ly mature  to  go  throusrh  toe  double  transformation 
which  succeeds  their  arrival  in  the  open  air  at  the 
natural  period. 

THOM.\S  M.  RANDOLPH. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Agricultural? 
Society  of  Albemarle.  3 


FROM  THE  ALUAXy  ARGUS. 

Tveatisc  ou  A.g\'Veu\t\\¥e. 

Section  IX. — continued. 

Qf  the  plantu  recommended  for  a  course  ofcrojia 

{in  the  fireceding  section)  and  their  ctitturc. 

VI?  I.    Of  Indian  C.im. 

This  is  a  native  of  South  America,  and  was  in- 
troduced into  Eu-ope  in  the  16th  century,  where 
it  is  known  by  the  names  of  wheat  of  Turkey, 
Indian  wheat,  Spanish  wheal,  &c.(l)  Its  pro- 
ductiveness and  other  good  qualities,  b.ave  brought 
t  into  general  use,  for  it  is  now  found  in  every 

(1)  This  the  Zcaof  t!)C  botanist.  In  whatdoe.s 
this  differ  from  the  Zea  or  Seaman  of  the  an- 
cients ?  The  favourite  dish  of  the  Romans  was 
jiUci  and  "Alica  fit  e  zea,  quam  semen  aspella- 
vimus."    Plin.  13  lib.  Nat.  Hist, 


3(6 


amp:uican  farmeh. 
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pan  ul  the  globe,  where  its  cultivation  is  not  for- 
bidden, by  the  roldiiess  of  the  climate.  Witii 
proper  cultuie,  it  (jrows  well  in  a  great  vai'iety 
of  soils  ;  liiit  prefers  old  and  rich  pastai-e  grounds, 
artificial  meadows,  warm  loams  and  moi*t  vegeta 
blc  mould. 

The -e  are  many  varieties  of  this  grain,  deno 
iTiinated   fro  n    colour,    nunber  of  rows    of  the 
grain,  and  diffcien'.    periods  of  ripening.     The 
wAzff  and  the  ylljiu      f  8  or  12   rows)  are  th 
varieties  generjlly  preferred. 

Com  from  i  s  bulk,  us  i)roHfir  character  and 
systciu  of  roots,  must  necessarily  be  a  greLit 
feeder,  and  draw  much  of  its  supplies  from  the 
earth  :  whence  arises  the  rule,  that  it  ought  not 
immediately  lo  follow,  or  to  precede,  any  other 
graniineM!  crop  ;  and  that  it  be  not  found  ofteiier 
than  once  in  six  years  intlie  same  field 

The  seed  should  he  taken  from  the  finest  esrs 
of  the  las'  year's  crop,  and  f.-om  those  growing 
on  stems  wlii;:li  have  had  the  largest  iiumier  of 
ears.  Alter  ste>  ])ing  it  twenty  four  hours  in  a 
strong  soiu'ioii  of  nitre,  it  siiould  he  planted. (2) 

There  is  sime  difference  of  practice,  without 


ten  these  little  mounds  of  earth,  so  as  to  make 
them  better  recipients  of  water. 

Corn  is  sometimes  cultivated  with  a  view  only 
o  tlie  forage  it  may  yield  ;  in  which  case  it  is 
generally  sown  broadcast,  at  the  rate  of  ten  bush 
els  to  the  acre,  and  cut  freen,  while  its  saccha 
rine  qualities  most  abound.     We  are  told  by  M 
Rose,  tliat  in  the  volcanic  soil   of  Vicenleri,  i 
Italy,  roru  maniged  in  this  way,  gives  four  crop 
in  the  year.    As  diy  forage,  it  is  a  great  resource 
in  wartn  climates,   where  natural   meadows  are 
rare,  and  artificial  nearly  unknown.      In  the  east- 
ern oarts  of  Vii'ginia,  it  furnishes   the   principal 
stock  of  horse  fo  Id-r  ;  and  in  our  northern  lati- 
tudes, it  is  a  usef  il  supplement  to  clover,  timo- 
thy and  red  top  hay 

Tne  nroduce  of  co-n  is  much  affected  by  wea- 
ther. If  this  be  hot,  uid  dry,  the  leaves,  steuis 
and  ears  are  all  diminutive;  if  wet,  the  leaves 
snd  stems  arc  a'luudant,  but  the  fiiirs  deficicn 
anil  often  diseased  ;  if  both  wet  and  cold,  no  ears 
are  produced,  and  on  the  other  tiaiil,  if  uioisi 
and  warm,  (more  particularly  when  tne  gram  is 


rfioweriug)  the  crop  is  excellent.  To  produce 
any  gr  at  differejice  of  result,  in  the  modes  c/this  comoiuation  is  not  within  the  reach  of  liu- 
ftlatiiin'^'.     Furrows  are  sometimes  made  at  the  man   industry.     Vll   therefore,  tiiat  agricultural 

.foresight  can    effect,  is  to  interpose  a  few  days 


disianci  of  three  mi-  four  fee!  from  each  other, 
and  in  one  direction  only,  and  ;n  these  the  seed 
is  placed,  fnirteen  or  sixteen  inches  apart.  At 
other  times,  the  field  is  furrowed  both  ways,  and 
the  s^eds  Iropped  and  covered  at  the  points  of 
in'ersectioii ;  v-riile  again,  two  rows  of  beans  or 
potatoes,  or  mangle  ivurzel,  are  interposed  be- 
tween as  many  rows  of  corn.  This  last  practice 
is  most  conformable  to  theory,  but  the  otiier  me- 
thods generallv  prevail,  and  pumpkins,  beans  or 
turnips  fo' in  the  under  crops. 

Whatever   method    be    adapted,   the  'time  of 


between  the  planting  of  different  parts  of  tne 
crop,  so  as  to  multiply  the  chances  of  favouraole 
ivea;  her. 

IX.      Of  Beann. 

(If  thet.e,  there  are  several  species,  which,  to 
occupiers  of  clay  soils,  are  ol  tiie  ut.iiost  import- 
ance, Pecaiise  in  theai,  the  beans  thrive  best 
while  at  the  same  time,  they  greatly  ameliorate 
and  fit  thein  for  wheat  and  oat  crops.  The 
species  most  recommended,  are  the  Heligoland, 
or  small   horse  bean  of  England,  and  the  white 


planting  is  that  at  which  the  earth  first  acquiresbean.  The  former,  is  vigorous,  hardy  and  pro 
the  wa  aith  necessary  to  vegetation,  and  whichjductive,  and  an  excellent  food  for  cattle  ;  the 
js  suirviently  indica'ed  by  her  spontaneous  pio- latter  is  more  delicate  and  nutritive,  and  much 
duciions.  If  we  plant  earlier,  the  seed  is  apt  toemploycd  as  a  fjod  for  inan.(4) 
rot;  if  later,  the  ripening  of  the  crop  is  hazarded.  If  beans  are  made  to  co  iimence  a  course  of 
No  crop  while  growing,  requires  more  atten-crops,  as  they  may  very  properly  do,  they  ought 


lion  than  coin, and  none  better  rep.iys  the  labour 
bestowed  upon  it.  The  objects  of  this  are  two, 
lo  exti.  pate  weeds  and  to  keep  the  earth  loose 
and  open  to  the  infiiieuces  of  tlic  atmosphere. 
As  soon  therefore  as  weeds  begin  to  show  them- 
selves, the  surface  of  the  tielil  must  i5e  well  liar- 
rowed.     Plastering    is  the   next  operation,    and 


to  receive  the  dung  of  the  year,  which,  as  in  the 
case  of  potatoes,  suould  be  spread  over  the  su 
face  of  the  fijld  and  ploughed  in  without  loss  of 
time.  The  moment  tne  spring  frosts  arc  over, 
the  planting  should  take  place— in  rows,  or  in 
hills  (as  described  in  tlie  last  article  for  corn  0 
and  throughout  the  whole  course  of  vegetation. 


may,  at  tiie  distance  of  a  few  days,  be  rcpeatedit'i^  crop  must  be  kept  free  from  weeds,  a  condi 
with  advantage.  Phe  wetids  will  now  re-appear,|t'on  that  if  well  observed,  will  secure  an  abun- 
when   the  triangular  harrow,  accomuiodated  to'f'a'^t  produce  (S) 


the  width  of  the  intervals,  must  be  employed. 
This,  drawn  by  a  single  horse,  will  do  its  work 
expeditiously  and  well,  n-.e  plough  called  the 
cultivator,  witii  a  double  m-nilcl  board,  follows 
tiie  harrow,  and  is  itself  followed  by  t)  ,;  hand 
hoe,  which-  al  na  can  perform  well  the  last  and 
great  oj)erjiion  of  hilling  the  corn.  The  effec. 
of  this  IS  to  enable  tiie  gram  to  form  new  joints 
near  the  surfice  of  the  earth,  whence  will  issu< 
lateral  r  lois,  fitted  lo  receive  an  additional  quaii 
tity  of  aliment  necessary  or  prcjper  for  thi 
plan!.(3)     Care  must  hovvcver  be  taken  to  flat- 

(2).">ee  in  Judge  Peter^s  Xoticcs  to  yount; 
Faiiiitrs  the  effect  of  this  fioUuion  on  corn  crops. 

(3)  Bonnet  was  the  first  to  make  tuis  observa 
tion,  but  if  the  reader  wislies  lo  see  a  full  illiis- 


X.     Of  Oats. 

Oats  is,  among  grains,  what  the  ass  is  among 
animals — very  little  respected,  but  very  exten 
sively  employed.  The  tevi.i  cvena  of  Ovid,  anri 
the  stcriien  dominantur  avena  of  Virgil,  sho 
the  degrees,  both  of  use  and  abuse,  with  which 
it  was   regarded    by  the    Romans.     In  modern 

tration  of  it,  we  refer  him  to  the  memoir  of  M 
Varenne  de  Fcnilles,  who  has  proved,  that  the 
crop  is  increased  one  thirteenth  merely  by  hilling. 

(4)  Pythagoras,  forbade  his  disciples  the  useol 
beans—  whence  we  may  conclude  that  the  Greeks 
cultivated  only  the  horse  bean  or  bean  of  the 
marshes. 

(5)  In  a  favourable  season,  under  good  man 
agement,  the  white  bean,  gives  thirty  for  one.^ 


imes,  a  great  literary  authority  describes  it,  as 
lood  for  Scotch  men  and  English  horses.  It  is 
probably  this  state  of  degradation  among  poets 
and  philosophers,  that  determined  the  botanists 
ol  Europe,  to  give  to  America,  the  honour  of 
having  produced  it.  Mr.  Adanson  found  it 
growing  spontaneously  in  Juan  Fernandez; 
vhence  the  scavans  wisely  concluded,  that  it 
nust  be  a  native  of  Chili!  But  in  this  conclu- 
sion, they  appear  to  have  equally  forgotten  the 
Uws  of  nature  and  the  decisions  of  history  ;  for 
the  quotationi  with  which  we  began  this  article, 
show,  tiiat  oats  were  cultivated  m  Italy,  many 
centuries  before  the  existence  ot  Amerira  was 
known  to  any  European;  and  few  are  ignorant, 
that  Chili  is  among  the  iiotiest  and  dryest  regions 
of  the  globe,  and  that  oats  perish  in  dry  and  hot 
climates. 

Ol  the  many  different  species,  or  varieties  of 
this  grain,  the  black  and  the  ivhice,  are  those 
which  best  deserve  cultivation;  because  most 
hardy  and  productive.  In  the  poorest  soil  and 
vitn  tiie  s  nallsst  possilile  hbour,  tliey  give 
.0  uething,  but  because  they  do  not  give  much, 
(in  circu  nst mces  under  wnich  other  grain! 
would  give  iiotliiug,)  we  infer,  that  the  grain  it- 
self is  a  poor  one,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  great 
exhauster  of  the  soil.  We  owe  to  Mr.  Dranus 
a  series  of  experiments  and  calculations,  which 
overturn  this  opinion,  and  demonstrate,  that  "oats 
"  in  rotation,  under  projjer  culture  and  in  good 
"  soil,  are  not  less  profitable  than  wheat  or  rye; 
■'  that  alter  beans  caooages  or  potatoes,  it   yields 

great  crops,  and  tiiat  it  exh.iusls  less  tlian  other 

grains,  wliich  occupy  tlie   soil    a   great  length 

ot  time."  As  a  protector  of  clover  or  other 
grass  seeds,  (and  with  It  s.ime  of  these  should 
always  be  sown,)  it  is  second  only  to  barley. 

XI.      Of  Cabbages. 

These  have  been  long  known  among  us  as  a. 
garden  vegetable,  but  are  rarely  mei  with  in 
field  culture  ;  a  lact  the  more  extraordinary,  as 
in  England,  they  have  been  very  extensively  and 
profitably  employed  in  that  way  for  more  than 
half  a  century. 

The  species  most  recommended,  are  the  ear- 
ly Salisbury  and  York,  the  great  Scotch,  the 
Drumhead,  the  Caviller  and  the  green  Savoy^ 
.VI r.  Cobbet  has  remarked,  with  much  good 
sense,  that  the  species  best  for  man,  are  also  best 
for  cattle,  and  that  on  this  ground,  the  last  of 
those  mentioned,  should  form  the  principle  part 
of  our  cabbage  crop. 

The  seed  of  early  cabbages,  (as  the  York  and 
the  Salisbury)  should  be  sown  in  hot  beds,  about 
the  middle  of  February  ;  and  that  of  winter  and 
fall  cabbages,  in  the  open  field,  about  the  IStlr 
of  .May.  The  bed  selected  fjr  the  latter,  should 
be  of  good  soil  and  well  ventilated  ;  that  is,  ex- 
posed on  all  sides  to  the  inllueiiccs  of  the  air, 
and  without  artificial  shelter.  When  the  plants 
rise,  they  should  be  sprinitled  with  unleached 
ashes,  or  gypsum,  and  if  attacked  by  the  fly,  may 
be  slightly  and  temporarily  covered  with  branches  ' 
of  elder.  Ii  the  weather  be  uncommonly  dry,  a 
little  watering  may  be  proper,  but  much  of  this  L 
should  be  avoided,  because  plants,  like  animals,  |l 
nay  become  topers,  and  will  then  drink  more 
than  will  be  useful  lo  them. 

The   transplanting   of  early  cabbages,  should 
ot  be  delayed  beyond  tne   12th  ol  .May,  nor  that   • 
of  the  late  kinds  beyond  the    1st  of  June.     An 
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acre  u I   L;rouiicl  will  icquiic  about  ^ix   Uiousuiid 
planis. 

The  preparation  of  the  soil,  for  this  crop,  ih 
exactly  thai  described  lor  polaioes,  and  which, 
therclore,  rictd  not  be  repealed  here.  Wnen 
the  manuiiiig,  ploui^hiiij^  :in  t  hanovvinj^  are 
finished,  suike  your  furrows,  from  east  to  west, 
four  feel  aparl ,  place  your  plains  in  these, 
twenty  iiiciies  from  each  other,  and  do  not  for 
gei  so  to  press  the  earth,  as  to  bring  it  in  coniact 
wiih  every  part  of  the  roots, 

Tlie  adviiiiiai^e  ut  this  crop,  will  he  best  seen, 
by  coiuiasiini^  it  with  ano  her  ;  hay  for  example  ; 
If  we  i;et  a  ton  of  timothy,  per  acre,  we  thuik  we 
do  well  and  are  sati->fi .d  ;  yet,  if  this  acre  had 
been  vvell  worked  and  manured  and  planted  in 
cabbages,  ii  would,  accorduig  to  .VIr.  Youn 
have  given  you  more  'han  thirty  ti  nes  tlie 
weiglit  ot  ihe-huy.  Why  not  then  prefer  tiie 
cabbages  lo  ine  nay  I  Our  cattle,  u  may  be  said 
will  not  like  tlie.n  so  wed.  Here  what  the 
same  aul'ior  says  on  this  head  ;  "  Young  caitlc 
"  go  tiirou^h  tiie  winter  well  on  cabUages:  ewes 
"  and  lamos  ilirive  on  liieoi  ;  failing  oven  im- 
"  prove  iaster  on  tiiem,  than  on  any  other'  food, 
"  and  never  fall  off,  as  they  somKUmes  do,  on 
"  turnips;   and  iniicii  cnws  do   belter  on   cabbi 


'  ges  si>;    to   one,   tiian  on    hay,    &c 


But  ihe 


diHicuity  of  preserving  tnem  through  the  winter, 
may   be  gre  ii  '      Mot   half  as  great   as   that    of 
preserving  potatoes,   for   a  frost,  tUat    will  con 
vert  niese  into  di'ty  water,  will   do  cabbages  no 
harm,  and  may  even  do  th -m  good.        Mr.  Cob 
bett  preservv  d  ihem  through  a  Long  Inland  win- 
ter,  md  had  I  lem  sound  and  tr.  sii  in   the  month 
of  Mjy,  and  by  a  met  lod  equally  cheap  and  ex- 
peditious ;  requiring  only  a  plough,  a  few  leaves, 
straw  or  brush,  and  some   shovels  full  of  earth 
"  and  here,"  says  he,   '•  tiiey  wt:re   at  all   times 
"  ready  ;  lor  to  this  land,  I    could  have  gone  at 
"  any  time,  and  have  brought  away  (if  the  quan 
"  tity  uad  been  large)  a  wagon  load  in  ten  mi- 
«  null  s  " 

XIl,      Of  Bui:kwheat. 

This  excellent  gr.iin  is  a  native  of  Asia,  whence 
it  Was  carried  lo  Afiica,  ami  thence,  by  tiie 
Moors,  to  liurope.  In  France,  it  yet  retains  the 
name  of  Surruzin. 

The  species  of  it  in  cultivation  are  two — the 
common  and  the  Tartorean,  (Polygonum  Tarta- 
ricum  of  Lmiisens.)  This  last  species,  is  highly 
extolled  by  professor  Pallas  and  others.  It  ri- 
pens car  liei,  and  produces  more  th.in  the  com- 
mon Sijecies  ;  but,  on  the  otiier  hand,  it  sneiis 
more  easily  and  has  in  it  an  unpleasant  degree 
of  bitterness. 


c;i  111,  ..u^iii  to  liavc  more  of  attention  and  liber- 
ality tliai)  is  generally  given  to  it ;  for  if,  under  the 
hard  treatment,  and  in  the  by- places  where  it  is 
now  culiivalcd,  it  yields  much  and  works  these 
important  effects  on  llie  soil,  how  greatly  would 
its  uselul.iess  be  increased,  were  it  made  to  follow 
peas,  beans,  cabbages,  or  potatoes,  in  regular 
rotation,  and  on  a  large  stale. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  it  as  a  manure, 
and  we  take  this  occasion  to  (|uotc,  from  a  late 
editor  of  tlie  Theatre  D'Agricuiture  of  O.  Serres 
me  lollowiiig  passage  :  '■  We  cannot  too  much 
ricommend  alter  our  old  constant  practice,  tlie 
employment  of  this  precious  plant,  as  a  manure. 
It  IS  certainly  the  most  economical  and  conveni- 
ent the  farmer  can  employ.  A  small  quar.ti.y 
of  seed,  costing  very  little,  sows  a  large  surface 
and  gives  a  great  crop.  Wuen  in  flower,  lirsi 
roll  and  then  plougn  it  in.  Its  shade  while  grow 
iiig  destroys  all  weeds,  and  itself,  when  buried, 
is  soon  convene  1  into  terrean 

File   experiments   of   M.     Vauccpielin    show, 
that  of  one  hundred  parts  of  buckwheat,  yf/h/  ar 
carbonate  and  sulphate  of  potash  and  carbonate 
of  lime 

Smut. — The  cause  of  smut  in  wheat  has  been 
productive  of  much  investigation  and  speculation; 
but  since  the  means  have  Deen  discovered  '^t 
firevi-nting  it,  we  may  well  rest  satisfied  wit! 
this. 

In  the  year  1787.  Mr.  Young  sowed  fourteen 
beds  with  me  same  wheat  seed,  as  black  witn 
smut,  he  ^ays,  as  he  ever  saw  any.  The  tirs 
oed  was  sown  wiih  this  wheal  without  washing, 
and  this  had  :>77  smut  ears;  that  washed  in  clean 
water,  had  325  ;  that  in  lime  water,  had  43  ;  that 
in  lie  of  Wood  aslies,  had  3  I  ;  that  in  arsenic, 
ha;l  28.  Again — that  steeped  in  lime  water  four 
ours,  had  12;  that  in  arsenic  four  hours,  had 
one.  And  again — that  which  was  steeped  in  lie 
as  before  mentioned,  12  hours,  had  one — and 
hat  which  was  steeped  in  the  same  kind  of  lie 
24  hours  had  none  ;  that  also  which  was  steeped 
24  hours  in  lime  water,  had  none;  that  steeped 
in  arsenic  24  hours,  had  five. 

Thus  it  appears  certainly  that  steeping  the 
seed  wheat  twenty  four  hours  in  lie  will  effectu- 
ally prevent  smut.  Lei  the  lie  be  made  pretty 
strong,  and  ;f  the  wheal  be  steeped  longer  than 
this  length  of  lime  it  will  not  injure  it,  unless  it 
)e  kept  too  warm.  Lime  water,  applied  in  the 
same  manner  will  no  doubt  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose 

If  steeping  in  arsenic  a  longer  time  should 
prove  etfectual,  this  would  also  be  an  excellent 
antidote  to  birds  ;  or  to  prevent  ihciii  from  pick- 
ing  up   the  seeds,   the    lie    water,    and    arsenic 


might  be  used  together. —  Pittsfietd  Hun. 
From,  the  JVatioi'ol  Intelligencer. 


Cattle,  hogs  and  poultry  are  particularly  fond 
of  this  grain,  and  no  loud  fattens  them  morej 
promptly. 

Being  entirely  destitute  of  gluten,  (the  animo 
vegetable  part  (.fwi,cat)  it  is  not  convertible  into 
bread;  but  made    into  baaer  and    baked    imo^ Q^^  ^^g    q  y-         ^^,^7/,   ,Ys    wines, 

cakes.  It  lorms  a  very  tolerable  substiiuie.     An-  -  -       '       -  

cUier  great  advantage  of  buckwheat  is,  that, 
with  a  small  degree  of  labour,  it  thrives  well  In 
the  poorest  sand  or  gi  avel :  and  that  in  dry  days. 


brandies,  salt,  and  dvied  fvaits. 
No.  VII 
The  maize  region  of  France  extends  from  the 
as  in  those  whicu  are  only  moi;,!,  it  gives  a  good  Meditenaiiean  coast  nearly  to  the  Loire,  incliid- 
crop,  and  never  fails  to  leave  them  loiise,  friable  iiig  Poicton,  and  the  country  south  of  a  line  from 

and  clean.  To  t!ie  clay. land  firmer,  this  pio-lilunce  to  .Va«fi/.  I'he  wine  countiy  of  Fiance  tance  that  there  exists  a  very  precious  work,  mo 
pevty  is  invaluable;  and  to  make  the  most  of  ii,rcxiends  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  north  of  c:aiefully  prepared  in  France,  which  gives  to  1 
he  should   remember,  that   this  labour  saviiigjthat  line,  since  profuablc  vineyards  arc  found  injthe  natural  and  agricultural  hisiory  of  this  nobie 


Chamfiagne,  Maine,  Orleanois,  and  the  central 
part  of  Lorraine,  where  the  maize  is  not  culti- 
vated as  a  crop. 

By  [)arity  of  reason,  the  wine  region  of  the 
United  States  must  be  considered  as  certainly  to 
extend,  with  equal  prolil,  from  liie  gulf  of  Mex- 
ico to  those  parts  of  tnc  United  States  where  the 
maize,  or  Indian  corn  is  to  ue  considered  as  a 
sure  crop,  never  defeatetl  by  frost.  In  a  clear, 
Well  drained,  and  dry  slate  of  the  country,  this 
must  be  expected  to  the  latitude  of  40  degrees, 
and  even  further  north. 

The  recent  crop  of  wine  at  Vevay,  on  the 
Ohio,  is  found  to  amount  to  about  forty-two  thou- 
sand bottles,  equal  in  size  to  those  of  the  import- 
'd  Claret  Vm  de  Grave,  and  Sauierne.  This  is 
a  turlher  proof  of  tiie  steadiness  of  the  produc- 
1011  even  of  the  northern  extremity  of  the  vine 
district  of  the  Untied  Slates. —  \Ve  cannot  doubt, 
in  opposition  to  such  lac's. 

A  sample  of  North  \nierican  wins  has  been 
received  by  Richard  Peters,  Esq.  President,  and 
Or.  James  .\|e;ise,  Vice  President,  of  the  excel- 
lent .'Agricultural  Society,  long  established  in  the 
city  and  county  of  Philadelphia.  This  specimen 
was  sent  to  them  by  Or.  Samuel  L.  Muchell,  of 
.Vev  York.  It  was  presented  to  the  latter  i^en- 
tlemeii  [,y  Col.  Barton,  of  Plymouth,  on  the  Roa- 
noke river,  in  North  Carolina,  and  was  produced 
hid  made  in  th.al  vicinity,  being  nearly  in  latitude 
36  degrees  north.  It  is  presumed  to  be  01'  the 
wild  Scufi/iernong  grape  of  that  vicinity,  which 
IS  wliite.  The  wine  was  amber  coloure<l,  plea- 
sant, sweet  rather  than  dry,  quick  in  Us  ctlects  on 
the  stomach  and  head,  and  Otherwise.  This  ne* 
evidence,  from  a  vicinity  about  eighty  miles  due 
otith  ot  Glasgow  in  Barren  county,  of  Kent  icky, 
ill'ords  a  furlher  proof  of  the  Northern  exten- 
sion of  our  wine  grape  region.  It  is  wortuy  of 
bservalion,  that  the  great  .Alligator  Swamp,  and 
other  marshes,  are  near  and  almost  around  the 
country  in  which  Plymouth  is  siuiated 

Furlher  inquiry  concerning  the  settlement  and 
vineyard  near  Harmony,  in  Duller  county,  in 
Pennsylvania,  about  twenty-five  miles  westward 
of  Pittsburg,  justily  the  remark,  that  the  experi- 
ment, even  so  far  north  as  that  place,  in  40  de- 
grees and  40  miu'iies,  and  in  a  country  yei  very 
imperfectly  cleared  of  its  foresls,  and  drained  in 
its  swamps  and  marshes,  is  not  discouraging. 
It  is  well  established  tual  liie  grape  will  be  a  cer- 
tain and  elegant  addition  lo  the  pleasures  of  the 
tabic  in  the  counties  ot  Pennsylvania,  around  the 
head  of  the  Oiiio,  and  will  even  reward  men  of 
care  and  skill  with  a  wine  like  those  of  Lower 
Rhine. 

As  the  wine  region  of  France  begins  on  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  m  about  43  degrees  north- 
atid  proccecs  on  the  whole  east  side  of  that  king- 
dom to  the  northern  extremity  of  Champagne, 
in  latitude  49  degrees,  it  covers  a  countty  ci' 
about  six  degrees.  If  we  consider  our  vine  re- 
gion as    beginning   at  least    at    the  end   of  the 

9th  degree,  at  tois  time,  and  extending  soulh 
six  degrees,  it  will  carry  us  lo  lauUide  33  degrees, 
at  which  line  our  climate,  con  espondiiig  with  the 
Mediterranean  coast  of  France,  may  be   held  to 

oirimence.   It  is  therefore  of  the  umiost  impor- 

ost 
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plant,  whicli  is  fbciei!!  eiMpb?.lical!y  tkclared  lo 
rank  as  the  seconti  object  in  the  agriculture  of 
that  kingdom  ;  that  is  to  sayi  next  to  the  alimen- 
tary sjrains.  This  work  is  the  whole  of  the  two 
articles  of  '  La  Vi^^nic,'  or  the  vine :  and  of '  Vi7i' 
or  wine.  In  the  tenth  4to.  vol.  of  the  work  enti- 
tled '■A  Co7nltUtt;  course  cf  Jg-riculture,  theore- 
tical, practic;ii,  economical,  mt^dicinul,  rural,  and 
veterinary  ;  or  the  Universal  Dictionary  of  Agri- 
culture, by  a  Society  of  Ai;ricuUure,  digested  in 
1793  and  4,  by  the  Abbe  Francis  Rozier,  a  nutive 
oi  Lyons,  revised  and  digested  anew  in  180!,  by 
Chaptal,  Counsellor  of  Staic,  and  Member  of  the 
National  Iisti'ute,  :ind  Dussieux,  and  others.' 

Since  this  work  i^ives  the  most  safe  and  ex- 
cellent instructions  concerning  the  culture  of  thi- 
vine,  and  the  making  or   preparation  of  wines, 
wine  brandii-'i.  cream  o'  t  rtar,  or  the  salt  of  wine, 
and  dried  grapes,  or  riiisins,  and  since  it  applies, 
in  the  most  particular  manner,  to  all  our  vine  re- 
gion which  is  similar  to  the  whole  vine  region  of 
France  the  interests  of  tl^e  United  States  impe 
riou^ly  demand  tiiat  it  should  be  read,  translated 
and  pubi!s;ied,  with  notes  adapted  to  the  soil,  cli 
mate,  and  other  cirr.urnstances  of  our  country 
It  might  be  given  probably  in  an  octavo  volume 
of   500    pages,   with,   a   few   useRil   copperplate 
prints  of  the  various  grapes,  utensils,  and  build- 
ings. 

In  regard  to  the  parts  of  the  United  States 
which  lie  south  of  ."13,11)6  whole  of  which  will  do 
for  wine  and  grapes,  as  well  as  the  rich,  and  flat 
flalus,  or  well  drained  and  dried  bottom  laids  near 
to  Bordeaux,  the  Ciirr;a!e  in  that  most  southern 
section  of  our  cour,'.  ly  requires,  tliat  we  t:ike  a 
part  of  our  instruction  fiorn  the  books  and  people 
of  Spain,  Poriugal,  Italy,  and  Cohauila.  The 
best  amber  wine  of  Andalusia  is  the  most  cor- 
dial in  Spain,  but  the  best  red  wine  of  Catalonia, 
in  Spain,  is  more  liglit,  el-g  tnt  and  admired  in 
Madrid  for  the  use  of  liieir  most  expensive  fami- 
lies. Our  wine  region  in  the  United  States  may 
be  safely  considered  as  be.t;inning,  on  all  tlie  suit 
able  lands,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  extending 
nortli  to  the  39th  or  40th  degree,  especially  aftei 
our  country  shall  be  cleared,  drained,  and  well 
dried. 

It  will  be  useful  to  observe,  that  the  American 
Gardner,  publish.cd  by  the  late  Mr.  Uernard 
Mc  Mahon,  and  lately  continued  in  a  new  edi- 
tion by  his  son,  Mr.  Tnomas  P.  jNIc  Malion,  of 
Philadelphia,  contains  a  very  useful  portion  of 
instruction  on  th.is  subject.  It  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  many  planters,  and  in  all  our  book  stores. 

Besides  the  regular  agricultural  books  of 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  the  Cyciopse- 
dias  and  the  writing  of  travellers  may  be  usefully 
searched  forrnatter  on  the  Vine,  and  much  plea- 
sing instruction  may  be  obtained  in  tlie  opportu- 
nities of  conversation  with  respectable  foreigners 
who  visit  our  country  or  settle  in  it,  or  with  intel 
ligcnt  travellers  among  our  own  citizens.  The 
subject  is  too  important  to  be  longer  neglected 
or  postponed.  The  limes  require  the  extension, 
the  diversification,  and  improvement  of  our  agri- 
culture, as  one  of  the  surest  remedies  for  the  mo- 
mentary disorders  of  the  body  politic.  These  con- 
siderations occasioned  the  capacities  of  the  Uni- 
ted >iiates  for  the  production  of  the  grape  vine, 
and  the  fabrication  of  wines,  and  wine  l.r.tndics 


with  the  preparation  ot  the  dried  fruit  and  the  use|husked,  and  remov  it  Vj  thi.  catik  yard  as  want- 
C)f  the  fresh  grapes,  to  present  themselves  with  ed — but  the  better  way  i.-.  t  >  brin^'  ii  to  the  place 
great  interest.  An  openir.g  of  this  subject  liasvvhere  it  is  to  be  fed  as  early  as  possible,  and  stack 
been  respectfully  submitt  ed,  in  these  six  papersjiii  a  way  to  preserve  it  from  the  vvKather,  as  it 
to  the  public  consideraticin,  and  may  at  a  suitable  produces  an  abundance  of  fodder  for  l.uge  cattle. 


lime,  be  again  resumed  ;  or  may  be  taken  up  by 
various  hands,  in  differ'^int  parts  of  the  United 
States.  This  disquisiticjn  will  for  the  present,  be 
discontinued  with  the  most  earnest  recommen- 
dation, that  a  number  -of  our  fellow  citizens  who 
have,  or  are  near  to  \%)eyards,  would  favour  the 
public  with  accounts  of  their  situations,  com- 
mencement, manager  nent  2nd  success,  in  the  pre- 
paration of  v/ine.  F;.xperience,  highly  useful  in 
all  cases,  is  of  moral  necessity  in  matters  of  no 
velty  and  moment 

A  Friend  to  .N'atio7ial  Industry. 
Philadelfihia^  JVo-u.  23.  1819. 

GRJiPES  OF  FHANCE. 

1  Neumier  blanc  i8   Petit  Muscadet 

2  Morillon  noir  19  Bourguignon 

3  Morillon  blanc  lobe  blanc 


4  Pineau 

5  Bourgoignott  noir 

6  Griset  blanc 

7  Morillon      blanc 
Maurillon 

8  Rochelle 

9  Teinlurier 
10  Negrier 
1  1   Negrier  echiquite 

12  Raisin  perle 

13  Mornain  blanc 

14  Meslier 

15  Rochelle  vert 

16  Rochelle  blonde 

17  Muscadet  Malvoisie 


20  Le  Gouais 

21  Gouais  blanr 

22  Game  noir 
or  23  Petit  Game 

24  Grand  noir 

25  Le  Cathors 

26  Chasselas  Chasselas, 
dore  Bar-sur  Aiibe 

27  Cloutat 

28  Muscat  blanc 

29  Muscat  rouge 

30  Raisin  de  Maroc 
Cornichon  blanc 

3 1  Corinthe  blanc 


FOR    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 


JBrandyrjmf,  (Dei.)  Dec.  21,  1319. 
Friend  Sk-inrter — Some  inquiries  in  the  last 
number  of  the  American  Farmer,  (38)  have  in 
ducsd  me  to  cast  my  mite  into  liie  treasury  of 
information.  Sidney  makes  inquiry,  "  What 
fallow  crop  can  be  substituted  for  oats,"  referring 
to  the  middle  stales.  The  practice  in  my  neigh- 
bourliood,  and  for  20  or  30  miles  north  and  west 
of  this,  is  barley  instead  of  oats,  sftring  barley  ; 
there  are  two  kinds  cultivated  with  good  success 
the  two  rowed,  bearing  simply  two  rows  of  grain 
on  iho  liead,  one  each  side  of  tlic  stem,  and  th.e 
foui'  rowed  or  more  properly  six  rowed  with  a 
shortirr  head  and  full  long  beard ;  the  last  men- 
tioned is  most  generally  cultivated,  having  the 
liest  appearance  in  the  field,  the  two  rowed  has 
■\  slifier  straw,  and  stands  up  better  on  a  rich  soil 
— the  jToduct  is  much  the  same  on  most  soils, 
though  in  such  as  are  highly  improved  the  latter 
is  preferred — it  is  also  about  a  week  or  ten  days 
laler  ripening,  and  much  depends  on  tlie  time  of 
ripening — dry  and  cool  is  most  favourable  to 
either,  after  the  growth  is  matured. 

The  culture  is  on  ground  that  has  produced 
corn  the  preceding  year;  the  general  practice  is 
to  cut  up  tlie  corn  close  to  the  ground,  and  by 
setting  it  up  in  piles  in  shape  of  a  sugar  loaf, 
twisting  a  band  of  straw,  and  binding  the  top 
close — it  stands  till  convenient  time  to  husk,  a' 
the  same  time  binding  the  fodder  up  in  bundles 
with  Elraw-— many  slack  it  up  in  piles  after  being 


Thousands  of  bullocks  thai  are  driven  from  the 
westward  as  well  as  the  northward,  are  purchased 
y  the  farmers  that  provide  this  kind  of  winter 
food — they  seldom  get  hay  till  the  approach  of 
warm  weather — corn  fodder  and  straw  from 
wheat  and  barley  is  the  principal  keeping  till 
spring,  then  good  hay  for  a  month  before  they 
are  turned  out  to  pasture  ;  at  this  time  they  are 
thriving  and  very  soon  become  fat  on  the  rich 
pasture  of  clover  in  bloom,  mixed  with  other 
grasses. 

I  have  digressed  a  little  from  the  culture  of 
barley,  to  show  the  intention  of  taking  off  the 
cornstalks,  as  a  preparative  for  the  early  and  ef- 
fectual preparation  for  that  crop,  which  is  with 
us  considered  the  best  of  all  preparations  for 
wheat  by  ploughing  down  the  barley  stubble,  as 
soon  as  convenient  after  harvest,  which  immedi- 
eiely  decomposes  and  becomes  incorporated 
with  the  soil — anotlier  cross  ploughing  at  seed 
time  brings  the  land  into  a  mosi  excellent  tilth. 
The  manure  is  laid  on  between  the  two  plougli- 
ings  mostly — but  some  prefer  turning  it  in  with 
the  barley  stubble,  which  practice  is  gaining  ap- 
probation very  much  of  late. 

Barley  is  sown  as  early  as  the  ground  will 
admit  of  ploughing  in  the  spring,  and  many 
plough  their  stalk  ground  in  the  fall.  Much  is 
prepared  already  ibr  sov.ing  as  early  as  dry 
enough  in  March — some  was  sown  last  year  in 
February,  and  produced  a  good  crop  30  bushels 
to  the  acre.  The  seed  must  be  well  covered 
by  the  harrow,  and  carefully  rolled  to  pulverise 
and  press  dov/n  every  clod,  and  leave  a  smooth 
surface  to  esiicdile  the  collection  of  the  crop,  it 
there  was  no- other  advantage;  but  there  are 
other  adv.mtages  as  it  compacts  the  soil  about 
the  grain,  especially  in  light  soils;  aflording 
more  immediate  nutriment  to  the  you'ig  and 
lender  filirous  roots,  which  are  expanding  in 
quest  of  that  aliment  so  essential  to  a  bastv  ma- 
turity, and  which  cannot  with  the  same  facility 
be  extracted  from  a  clod,  unbroken  by  the 
rolling  process. 

This  crop  is  brought  to  maturity  in  90  or  100 
days,  according  to  the  site  of  its  growth.  Sonic 
of  our  elevated  Brandywine  hili;,  of  a  southern 
exposure  and  gravelly  loam,  ri.ien  in  90  with 
the  four  or  six  rowed  kind — the  iv/o  rowed  about 
100  days  on  most  high  laying  land.  This  grain 
has  had  as  little  fluctuation  perhaps  as  any  other 
crop  in  the  price,  having  generally  a  home 
market,  the  average  one  dollar  a  busiie!  for  per- 
haps fifteen  years  past. 

From  20  to  30  bushels  to  the  acre  may  be 
counted  a  fair  calculation  on  a  soil  elevated,  and 
free  from  stagnant  water,  if  prepared  by  the^ 
culture  of  corn  the  year  previous.  Tlie  writer' 
of  this  article  knew  an  instance  of  an  offer  madei 
lo  a  farmer,  of  three  hundred  dolbrs  for  the  rentj 
of  one  of  his  fields  containing  eleven  acres,  then! 
in  corn-stalks  ;  the  time  was  limited  from  springj 
till  harvest,  (three  months)  with  intention  ot 
taking  a  barley  crop  off  in  that  time  The 
owner  refused  so  tempting  an  offer  and  sowed  it 
lim.scll,  and  had  a  return  of  fifty  bushels  for 
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AMEKJCAN  FARMER. 


eaci;  acic,  or  five  liumlrcd  and  fifty  bushels  (of 
the  two  rowod  liind.)  That  year  the  price  wat 
one  dollar  per  bushel,  the  next  season  I  bciighl 
his  crop  myself  at  Si  IS!,  but  do  not  know  the 
product  per  acre.  The  following  year  I  ua; 
informed  his  crop  averatjed  fifty  two  bushels  to 
the  acre.  This  was  an  elevated  ridge  of  land  ol 
a  sandy  loam,  and  nothing  that  I  could  remark 
different  from  the  neighbouring  farms. 


The  Editor,  -jn  committing  the  abnve  totliehand 
nfihe  printer  vakcsf;ccasi(in  to  remark,  thatitwuiiUi 
be  well  it  all  vvritcrs  on  agricultural  subjects  would 
obser\e  the  niannerin  which  the  obser\  ations  of  cur 
c(irrfsponden'i  C.  K.  are  cominuiiicatcd.  There  is 
.1  plainness  and  true  farmer  like  simplicity  in  the 
style — and  t'nat  iudispensible  minuteness  in  his  dis- 
criptions  wl.iich  place  the  matter  treated  of,  and 
every  essential  particular  connected  widi  it,  com- 
pletely witliin  th<>  comprehension  of  the  reader,  and 
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The   cultivation  of  barley   as  a    fallow  crop, 'l^'''^? '""' ,'*''"''.™'"C"-sinn  to  ask  any  further  ex 

is  considered  the  m-.st  improving  mode  of  ml|P;.srorst%ip''«,Vw     V  "^^''"f  T''!r'''''^P'?"'"lo 
„_,„,,   ,,„  J         ,   ,        ,        '  "^    ,  .         ...      '?'=•*  O'   style,  and   careful  detail   of  all  particu  arsP 

nagmg   land,  and  has  become  equal  m  rotation  Jrom  the  seed  t»  the  Harvest,  which  co.nnmnicatt  s( 
jnd  as  prohiabic  as  any  other  w  ttie  course.  to  such  vn-itings  tht-  character  of  practical  utility.— 

From  a  grass  lay  turned  down  in  Indian  corn,H'"'/e  v/ho   undertake  to  describe  and  recommend 
hen  barley,   and  wheat  sown  alter  barley  wiihlf""'''^"'-'*'' "^"'les  and  systems  of  agriculture,  appear 

■  too  ofte;n  to  write  as  if  undt-      '      '  ' 


r       .  ,  ,-         ,  ,     ,  ' '■  ■—  necessary 

t  not  kepc  for  clover  seed  that  year,  pasturejnot  intended  to  have  any  particular  application  — 
he  nc.^t  season  of  a  better  quality  being  beiterU'hey  are  thrown  out  for  general  use.  It  was  the 
illcd   in   the  bottom — the   manure  is  c:enerallvF°"f'^'"mity  of  friend  K's  letter  to  our  ideas  of  tlic 


best  manner  of  communicating  agricultural  know- 
ledi^e,  which  reuiinded  us  to  say  thus  hastilv,  what 
we  have  often  thought  to  be  worth  mentioning. 

Hdil.  ^>n.  Far. 

ON  THE  ACCUMULATION  OF  CREAM. 

Baltimore,  Dec.  22,  1819. 
I  will  make  a  few  additional  remarks  on  cream. 
—  My  intention  is,  just  to  mention  seme  other 
methods  than  Galvanism,  for  ensuring  the  great- 
est quantity  of  cream.  The  first  is  to  select 
good  cows.  The  kind  of  cows  that  give  the 
richest  milk  are  those  of  a  red  or  brindle  colour, 
and  after  them  the  dun,  the  white,  and  the 
spotted  or  pied.  The  black  are  universally 
known  to  give  po.ir  milk  ;  however  difficult  it 
may  be  to  account  for  the  fact  on  physiological 
principles.  "  It  has  been  observed  bv  some  thai 


int  on  for  the  wheat  crop. 
Barley   requires  ope  bushel  and  a  half  per 

ere,   if  the   grain  is    large,  or    otherwise  five 

ecks  may  be  sufTicient.  Tlietwo  rowed  spreads 

lore  Irom  the  root  by  putting  out  a  number  of 

loots,  from  the  product  of  a  single  grain.     Thin 

Dwing  generally    produces  the   heaviest  grain, 

tid  v.'hcn  turning  from,  the  gVeen  to  the  yellow 

;alc   at  harvest,  must  be   atl!entive!y  observed., 

(id  cut  before  the  green  has  entirely  disappear 

d.     As  the  heads   tarn  down  soon  when  rip*;, 

nd  occasions  waste  in  cutting  if  too  ripe,  espe- 

ially  with  a  scythe  and    cradle,  which  is  t'/ie 

ommon  mode,   and  by  raking  up  into  bunc''ncs 

.  loaded    on  ti;e  carriage   by  a   three-pronged 

oodeii  fork  made   for  the  purpose,  the  prongs 

milar  to  the  fingers  of  a  cradle,  to  slip  under 

ach   heap,   and   raise   it   on  the  carriage    in   a 

>ose  state,  not  being  necessary  to  bind   it  into 

leaves— a  rake  or  two  to  follow  gathering  everyjthe  skin  of  black  cows  is  drier  or  le'ssoily"  tlian 

:attering   head,   which   is   readily   done    if  the  that  of  other  cows.  This  may  be  so,  but  I  cannot 

round  has   been  roiled  at  the  time  of  sowing,'perceive   that  this    circums'tance   will  aid  us  i;i 

r,  if  then  too  wet,  may  be  done  alter  it  has  be-jgiving   an    explanation  of  the  difference,  unless 

3_me  green  over  the  ground,  and  advantageously,  so  far   as  it  may  indicate  the  general  difference 

It  has  formed  a  crust  by  hard  showers  of  rain, in  all  the  functions ;  but  this  is  equally  inferrable 

•eaking  this  crust  with  the  roller  has  a  tenden- from  the  dissimilar  qualities  of  those  secretions. 

As  we  cannot  refer  it  to  a  principle  which  can  be 
altered  and  improved,  it  must  be  attributed  to  a 
vari  (;ty  of  organic  structure,  over  which  art  has 
no  control. 

The  second  circumstance  which  influences 
th  t  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  milk,  is  the 
manner  in  which  cows  are  housed  and  attended. 
The  difference  in  milk  produce  between  a  cow 
.cpt  in  a  house  during  cold  and  wet  weather,  well 
.Utered  and  curried,  and  one  of  the  same  natural 


the  New  England  states,  thev  are  still  h\  from 
the  attentions  that  European's  think  proper  to 
pay  to  these  useful  animal i.  In  some  of  the  best 
dairies  in  and  near  London,  they  not  only  curry 
and  clean  their  cows  daily,  but  also  sand  their 
stable  floors  as  I  have  been  infi.'rmid.  We  know 
the  vigour  of  the  animal  functions  is  increased  by 
triction  of  the  skin,  and  it  becomes  in  ti,ose  d^iry 
cows  a  necessary  substitute  for  muscular  exer- 
cise. The  quantity  of  milk  produced  bv  some 
f  these  cov.s  I  do  not  now  remember ;  hut  it  is 
so  enormous,  that  it  would  not  be  credited  in 
many  parts  of  our  country.  I  imagine  sir,  you 
could  furnish  some  statement  of  this  kind,  from 
works  in  your  possession,  which  would  set  many 
of  your  subscribers  either  to  doubting  or  striving 
to  improve.  It  would  be  gratifying  to  see  some 
of  them  appear  in  the  Farmer. 

The  third  object  of  attention  in  order  to  in- 
crease cream  is  the  food.     This  should  contain 

much  farinaceous,  oily  or  saccharine   matter. 

slops  of  Indian  meal,  Sec.  sweet  clover  hay,  or 
uninjured  corn  blades  are  among  the  best  arti- 
cles of  this  kind.  Food  in  a  liquid  state  is  better 
than  dry  provender.  Hence  tea  made  of  clover 
hay,  will  produce  more  milk  than  the  same 
quantity  of  dry  hay.  The  injured  and  innutri- 
tive  food  that  is  given  to  cows  in  many  parts 
where  farming  is  bad,  combines  with  their  expo- 
sure to  the  pelting  storm,   in  making  a  scanty 


y  to  mould  the  young  plant 

One  observation  should  never  be  out  of  recol 
:ction,  that  is  to    avoid    as  much  as    possible 
indling  the  grain  in  the  heat  of  the  day  if  very 
7.  .^.s  waste  is  tinavoidable,  I  have  found  the 
iked  scythe  to  be  most  expeditious  and  saving 

cuuing,  and  can  be  done  through  the  heat  or 
yest  part  of  the  day  without  waste,  but  be 
lutious  with  the  rake  and  fork  ;  when  the  straw 

effectually  cured,  it  may  be  put  together  with 

msiderablc  dew  on  it,  either  morning  or  cven','^''"^'''-"''^"'  'eft  shivering  in  the  chilling  rains  of 

g-  ■■■•"*""    ■  ■  .'       ■    ■ 


The  foregoing  remarks  may  be  of  some  ui  f 
such  farmers  as  are  unacquainted  with  tl  le 
iltuie  of  barley,  and  v/hose  soil  and  dim:  ite 
ay  be  congenial  to  its  culture  as  a  fallow  ci  op 
•how  f;,r  south  it  may  answer  I  know  not,  but 
t-or  40  miles  south  of  this  place  it  has  b.een 
ed  with  success.  C.    K. 

'P.  S.  My  absence  from  home  has  m-  idc  a 
asm  in  my  remarks  on  Hedging  unavoi  Juble, 
dra'.vi:,g  shall  accompany  the  next  num'oer 
6  jUashmg  process. 


winter,  is  such  as  ought  only  to  exist  between 
different  species  of  animals.  The  latter  may  give 
a  few  pints  of  sky  coloured  milk  in  a  day,  whili- 
the  other  will  give  perliaps  as  many  gallons  of  a 
rich  quality  As  cases  in  point,  I  would  observe 
that  I  know  farmers  in  Virginia,  who  have  from 
0  to  30  milk  cows,  of  which  probably  15  or  18 
give  milk  at  a  time,  and  who  from  this  nunibcr 
cannot  be  furnished  with  butltr  enough  for  their 
own  table.  Facts  similar  to  this  exist  not  only  in 
that  state,  but  also  in  this  and  all  the  southern 
states.  To  the  north  we  see  the  good  » fleets  of 
housing  cows,  ihou^-h  even  in  Pennsylvania  and 


pittance,  less.  How  is  it  possible  that  an  animal 
can  secrete  a  quantity  of  nutritious  milk,  when 
the  food  taken  into  her  system,  !;as  but  nutriment 
enough  to  supply  in  an  imperfect  way,  the  wants 
of  a  weak  and  emaciated  body.  Humanity  apart, 
I  have  often  been  surprised  at  seeing  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  towns,  so  little  regard  to  .sordid 
interest,  as  is  exhibited  in  the  treatment  of  this 
profitable  animal. 

There  is  another  mode  which  has  occurred  to 
me,  as  likely  to  collect  a  greater  quantity  of 
cream  from  the  same  portion  of  milk  ;  that  is  to 
emove  the  atmospherical  pressure.  It  seems 
highly  probable  that  most  of  the  cream  would 
then  rise  while  the  milk  is  still  sweet.  For  this 
purpose  it  would  have  to  be  put  into  iargevessels, 
which  might  be  so  tightly  covered  as  to  admit 
jfthe  removal  of  the  internal  air  by  a  simple  air 
nimp,  or  double  vaived  bellows.  If  this  could  be 
conveniently  ellected  and  would  produce  the  ex- 
pected result,  the  sweet  milk  might  still  be  sub- 
ject to  the  action  of  rennet,  and  afford  common 
English  cheese.  All  this  project  however,  must 
be  taken  only  for  what  it  is  worth  ;  for  as  the  ele- 
mentary principles  are  formed  and  combined  in 
a  living  machine,  chemical  or  mechanical  means 
can  only  take  from  the  milk  what  it  contains. — 
The  best  mode  then  is  to  improve  the  breed  and 
the  manner  of  keeping  cows,  in  order  to  aug- 
ment ill  any  great  degree  the  quantity  of  milk  or 
cream.  FRANKLIN. 

yln  i>n/iorlarit  jlgrkultural  exfteriment  wil/t  Sail. 
Communicated  by  Sir  John  Sinclair. 
The  rust*  in  wheat  is  by  far  the  greatest  cala- 
mity to  which  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view, 
Cireat  Britain  is  liable,  as  it  originates  from  cor- 

In  some  districts  it  is  called  blight  or  mil- 
dew. It  effects  the  straw  and  not  the  kernel  as 
smut. 
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rupiiui'  uiid  Ihe  growln   ol    tlic   iijumis.   uibe,  i. 
seemed  to  me   iiiosl  probable   ti.at  the   iisi     ol 
saline  manuies  would  be  found  the  mosi  effica 
cious  |)ieviiilive.      Many  ( ircumslances  already 
coninumicatecl  to  tlie  public,   tended    to  justify 
thai  idea;  ami  it  is  now  in  a  i;ieat  measure  con 
firmed  by  an  expeiimeni  'hat  has  just  been  re 
ported  to  me  hv  Mr.  A.  Robertson,  at  Aimond, 
Myrehtad,  near    Linlilhgrow,    aboi'.t    16    miUs 
fron)  Edniburg.  On  the  first  of  Nov.  1818,  Mr 
Robei  ison  smved  »8lb  of  marine  salt  on  3  falb  of 
sandy  land,  mixtd  wiih  the  seed  of  wluat.    This 
is  at  the  rate  of  26  bushels  per  Scotch,  or  about 
20    bushels   per  Eni;lish  acre.     The   crop  was 
reaped  on  the  27th  of  August  18'9,  and  the  pan 
salted  produced  at  the  rate  of  about  three  bush 
els  per  acre  more  than  the  rest  of  the  field.   The 
■ffhol"  Clop  was  much   injured  hy  the   rust,  ex 
eeptinj^  the  part  that  was  salted,  which  thouyl 
not  aUosethir  free  from   it,    yet  the  injury  was  union 


who  havi.   IoiwiikUcI  lo  iiim   siveial  adtircssis  ii 


ilic   niians  ol   eradu  uiuii;   iiie   iiinn 


pamphlet    form,    delivered   belnre    ai!;ricu!tura 
societies  in  different  parts  of  the  union.   An  earl) 
occasion  will   be    taken  to  preserve  them  in  tl.t 
columns  of  the  Farmer.    So  many  gentlemen  ol 
talents  and   practical  expcrienv,e  in    all   parts  it 
the  United  Stales,  have  offered    to  our  labours 
the  benefit  of  their  patronage,  and  Rood  wishes, 
and  conimunicaiions,   that  we    may  n.  w,  as  w< 
think  without  ostentation,  and  as  we  hope,  with 
out  disappoiniment,  consider  the  American  Par. 
mer  a  National   W'.rk  on  the  Agriculture  of  tlv 
United  Slatex.     To  m.ke  it  more  worthy  of  ihi- 
distinguished  character,  ncthinu  can  better  ron 
ribute  than  the  publication  of  addiessts  delivtr 
ed  in  different  states  ;  as  they  may  be  expected  to 
present    a  view  of  the  objects,    the  proficiency, 
the  defects  and  the  improvements  of  at;iicu!ture 
in  all  the  various  climates  embraced  by  the  whole 


-  weeds 


OV  THEEXTERMINA  HON  OF  GARLIC. 
We  take  f^reat  plf  asiire  in  ci- 


which  infest  our  grounds  and  piey,  wiih(iut  any 
commensurate  return  and  often  uiih  deleterious 
influence,  upon  the  labour  of  the  husbandman, 
n  tlie  foremost  r:inks  of  these  noxious  vt-^ttables, 
stands  the  wild  onion  or  gai  he  :  so  well  known 
under  these  appellations  as  to  ren<  er  a  botanical 
description  unnecessary.  '1  his  wetd  has,  it  is 
said,  infesud  our  fields  every  year  since  the  first 
settlement  of  a  coh'iiy  o!  Suedes  in  the  state  of 
Delaware,  who  brought  the  seed  there  ai'd  sowed 
it  to  procure  eaily  pasiiire.  It  is  geiieialiy  sup- 
posed l(  be  indisjjuiable  and  has  wid<ly  spread 
Itself  over  Maryland  and  the  adjoining  sates.— 
My  fi.st  efforts  to  destroy  this  wted,  afforded 
much  matter  of  amusemein  to  my  goodnaiured 
neighbours,  one  of  whom  roundl)  swoie  that  "  if 
it  were  all  burned  it  would  he  re-pioduced  by  the 
ashes."  NevertI.eless,  having  obsei  ved  with  at- 
tention fi  r  some  time,  the  economy  and  habitudes 
of  the  plant,  1  fell  upon  the  most  certain   means 


very  inconsiderable,    and   perhaps  would    have 

been  totally  avoided,  had  a  greatei  quantity  been        j,„,  , „„.?  iiiuams  ....  .nr  r^,c,.„,,  j.„ .... ,.,....,  ,,  .  .    .  .      i,     „ 

made  use  of.   M, .  Robertson  thinks  that  it  will  be  ;W;iw. o„um ,,,■  ^nHic,  from  Nii.s-  8eg,s,e,-,aw„rk.  ■„  comnK.„d..,conset!uence  to  all  improvements  in  agiiculturCj 

better  fiist  to  sow  the  wheat  separately,  the  salt 
to  be  !;o\ved  and  harrowed  in  afterwards;  for  h< 


pvinjr,  at  the  suggesiion  of  a  subscri-iQC  gf,t,j.,,ly  extirpating  it  ;  and  what  is  oi  primary 

ber,  tlu-  ti.llimiiiK  nniaiks  oi.  Hit  rxlttnini  alurii  i.ftl.al  odious  jH-st,  •  ._      .,   -^ .  ;„   i...__ 

";i 

iionof«hicli,ii»er..nowsup;ifluoiisiosajan>  tiiniK-  !([  ^  ni'ocess  is  easy  of  execution  and  unattended 

^*  Wf  iiiidtrstaiid  Mr.  Nilfs  hasseveral  conil>lttt  files  on  hand: — ^^'^    piv.^.  jo  .  j  .  „         . 

we  uondtr  al  this,  Miice  no  Kood  library  is  coniiilftr  wilhuut  a  history  ,vj([j  apv  unrequited   expense  eVeU   in  the   first  111- 


found  that  the  wheat  did  not  spring  up  so  well, 
in  consequence  of  its  being  sown  in  immediate 
contact  with  t!ie  salt. 
Crushed  ri.ck  salt  will  answer  as  well  as  marine 
salt,  and  the  quantity  should  be  varied  from  20 
lo  30  bushels  per  English  acre.  It  would  he  ex- 
tremely desiiai)le  that  the  result  of  any  experi- 
ment tried  should  he  communicated  to  the  pub- 
lic, that  the  question  may  if  possible,  be  put  to 
rest.  JOHN  SINCLAIR 

Edinburg,  12th  Oct.  1819. 
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BALIIMOUE,  FRIDAY    DECEMBEIt   31,    1B19. 

The  article  presented  in  this  number,  dis 
charges  our  promise  to  collect  and  spread  before 
our  readers,  the  most  striking  facts  and  views, 
en  the  comparative  utility  of  oxen  and  horses, 
in  the  conimon  operations  of  farming.  Indepen 
dently  of  the  research  it  has  occasioned,  which, 
when  we  have  leisure,  we  esteem  a  pleasure  ra- 
ther than  labour.  The  engravings  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  have  executed  in  illustration 
of  the  subject,  have  cost  the  amount  of  six  sub- 
scriptions, for  a  year.  Besides  the  yi'kes  we  havt 
had  engraved  an  approved  model  of  an  ox  can. 
whicli  will  he  presented  as  soon  as  we  can  find 
room  for  the  iniroduction  of  some  observations, 
which  the  cut  v.ill  serve  lo  explain. 

T!/is  opportunity  is  taken  to  invite  fioiii    ou 
subscribers  a  strict   criticism  on   what  has  been 
said  in  favour  of  the  more  general  use  of  oxen. 
Our  object  13  not  to  enforce  hy  ptejudicc  or  fa 
voritism  any  paiticniar  theory  or  system — we  de 
sire  to  investigate  all,  and  to  find  out  the  bcsi. — 
It  is  considered  a  du'y  wh.ich  tvciy  one  owes  t 
his  fellow  labourers  in  the  same  vineyard,  to  ex- 
pose any  defect  v.liich    he  may  have  discovered 


of  ttie  public  provt-tdiiijrs  and  fvents  , if  one's  ois'n  countr>  :  and  ' 
a  history  assuredly  mpan  is  Niles'  Register.  Ett.  Am.  Far. 

it  is  wiih  gieat    pleasure  we   give  plai  e   lo  tne 
following  article.     The  editor  respectfully  in- 
vites   con.miinicalions  on  similar  subjects — 
which  shall   ahvays  be  prompily  attended  to; 
for  he  will  be  happy  to  make  tlie   Wreklit  Re 
gimer  a  "  focus  to  concentrate"  the  "  rays  eli- 
cited" by  "  well  devised  experiments"  of  in 
telligent  gentlemen  employed  in  agiiculture. 
There    is  no  branch  of  industry  that  can  be- 
come so  important  to  the  public  weal,  or  that 
is  more  susceptible  of  improvement. 
Method  of  destroying  ludd  garlic  or  wild  onion. 
Mr.   Niles, — The   uimult   of    war    having 
subsided,   and    the  incidents    which  it    furnish- 
es  no   longer  filling   the   pages    ot    your   use 
ful  Register ;    perhaps   you  may  find   room  lor 
some  of  those  sober  subjects  which  belong  to  the 
"  dull  pursuits  of  civil  life."     The  fiist  are  cer 
tainly  more  brilliant,  but  the  latter  may  be  found 
more  useful  to  the  generality  of  mankind. 

Agriculture,  though  it  has  not  wanted  panegy 
rists  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  has  not  obtained 
that  aid  from  pliilosophy  to  which  its  importanci 
entitles  it,  and  which  I  am  peisuadetl  it  is  well 
calculated  to  repay.  Theories  indeed  arc  not 
warning,  but  they  loo  frequently  originate  in  the 
closet,  and  abound  with  plans  of  improvement, 
which  are  either  impracticable  in  their  nature. 
erroiHous  in  principle  or  unadapted  to  the  con- 
dition of  those  to  whom  they  are  recommended. 
In  agriculture  as  well  as  other  sciences,  nolhint; 
can  be  relied  on,  but  the  cautious,  patient,  ami 
persevering  efforts  of  well  devised  experiments, 
and  if  your  Register  should  becom.e  the  focus  ii' 
which  the  scattered  rays  elicited  by  such  experi- 
ments are  concentrated,  it  may  become  not  les- 
useful  to  the  farmer  than  it  is  to  the  politician — 
and  while  it  instructs  us  how  to  preserve  oi 
iniend  our  political  instilulions,  it  may  also  teKCi 


in  the  course  of  experience,  either  in  the  iniple-'vis  the  humble,  yet  not  less  valuable  art  of  ini 


mens,  or  the  modes  of  husbandry,  which  he  sec 
in  use,  no  matte:-  how  hit^hly  they  may  have  been 
reconimtnded. 

The  editor  tenders  his  sincere  thanks  to  those 


proving  our  corn  fields 

The  present  metheds  of  cultivating  the  eart! 

no  doubt  would  admit  of  many  amendations,  bi;i 

:)e  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  our  presin' 

knowledge  would  be  abundantly  more  produc 

gentlemen,  many  of  them  pctsonally  unknown) tivc  in  iis  application,  if  we  were  acquainted  with 


stance. 

The  process  consists,  simply,  in  three  succes- 
sive tail  plougliings.  winter  tallows,  and  spring 
crops,  as  follows:  The  first  lall  ploughing  to  be 
succeeded  by  a  crop  ot  Indian  corn:  after  the 
corn  is  gathered  the  ground  to  be  ploiis,'hed  and 
sown  with  oats  the  succeeding  spring.  The  com- 
mon weeds  and  stubble  which  are  left  alter  the 
oats  are  gathered  to  be  carefully  ploughed  down 
in  the  fall,  and  the  ground  again  sown  on  the 
succeeding  spring  with  oats  and  clover  seed; 
or  the  clover  seed  may  be  reserved  and  the 
ground  may  be  appropriated  after  the  second  oats 
crop  to  a  wheat  or  rye  crop. 

As  tlie  garlic  is  killed  in  this  process,  not  by 
the  nature  of  the  crops,  but  simply  by  the  win- 
ter frosts,  any  other  mode  of  culture  which 
would  afford  the  same  exposure,  wiuld  proba- 
bly produce  the  same  result ;  but  I  have  prefer- 
red the  above  method,  because  the  two  first  crops 
are  in  conformity  with  the  usual  practice,  except 
thatthe  ploughingsare  usually  done  iut  lie  spring, 
although  it  is  generally  admitted  thai  without  re- 
gard to  any  other  consideration,  Ihe  crops  would 
be  belter  horn  fall  ploughing.  It  will  probably 
be  objected  that  two  crops  of  oats  in  succession 
would  too  much  exhaust  the  land — but  experi- 
ence is  not  in  conformity  with  this  oi'inion,  on 
the  contrary  if  the  ordinary  weeds  which  abund- 
antly succeed  the  oats  crop  be  carehilly  plough- 
ed under  by  the  usual  help  of  a  heavy  chain,  pro- 
perly fixed  to  the  plough  beam  and  swingle  tree, 
they  will  be  found  greatly  lo  ameliorate  the  soil, 
arid  clover  seed  will  take  and  grow  alier  it  sur- 
prisingly. 

Although  I  have  recommended  a  second  crop 
of  oats,  I  am  not  sure  that  the  plan  above  pro- 
posed is  efficient,  bui  perhaps  it  might  be  suffi- 
cient to  plough  down  the  first  oat  stubble  and 
sov/  \(iih  wheat,  and  this  would  differ  irom  the 
usual  mode  of  cropping  only  in  time  of  plough- 
ing for  the  two  first  crops. 

If  the  insertion  of  this  communication  should 
comport  with  the  plan  of  the  Register,  we  farm- 
ers may  perha[)s  claim  your  further  indulgence. 

I  amvciy  truly  yours,  IHOMASE.  BOND, 
Bethesdn,  Hartford  county .,  March  7,   1816. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


FRUir  GARDEN,  FOR    JANUARY. 

FTom  the  American  Practical  Gardener. 

General  Obaenialions. 
je    kitchen   gardens,   espaliers    for 


Num.  41. 


irccs  wiii,  alur  chc  ihiru  )tar  oi  il.tii  uaii.- 
ing,  iorm  short  spurs,  irom  half  an  intli,  i, 
une  or  two  inches  in  length,  and  irom  ihest 
ihe  fruit  is  to  be  produced.  But  if  mori 
lateral  shoots  are  required,  then  it  n  ay  bt 
proper  to  cut  off  a  truit  bearing  spur,  after 
uhich  pruning,  suckers  will  arise  therefrom, 
one  or  more  of  which  may  be  trained  in  thf 
place,  where  it  is  wanted 

Apple  and  pear-trees  being  hardy,  maybe 
pruned  at  any  time  during  the  winter  months 
but  the  latter  end  of  February  is  a  prefera 
ble  time,  in    the   middle  states,  and  the  be- 
ginning   of     March,    in  the   eastern  st;itcs 
Cherries  may  be  pruned  at  any  time,  when 
the  winter  is  mild.     In  the  southern  ftiites 
this  month  will  answer  very  well,  tor  prun- 
ing almost  all  sorts  of  truit  trees. 
Cherries  and  Plums. 
When    the    weatht  r   is    mild,  plums  and 
cherries,  raised  against  walls    or  espaliers, 
may  be   pruned.     As  tney   are   also  of  thJ 
spur-bearing    kind,    thev  'may  be  treat,  d  a^ 
directed    for   apples    and   pears,   in    No.  2 
which  see. 


In  larg 
ruit  trees,  are  generally  introduced.  These 
ire  hedges  of  fruit  trees,  tramed  up  rcgular- 
y  to  a  treilis  or  lattice  of  wood  work,  which 
nay  either  be  made  by  driving  stakes  into 
he  ground,  or  forming  them  of  neat  framed 
vork  ;  in  either  case,  they  should  be  from 
ive  to  six  feet  in  height,  round  the  borders 
•f  the  compartments  of  the  kitchen  garden, 
/here  they  will  be  both  profitable  and  useful. 
They  produce  fine  fruit,  and  afford  protec- 
on  to  the  plants  in  the  different  apartments, 
ound  which  they  are  placed 

Trell.ses  are  also  occasionally  used  for 
'all-fruit,  where  the  branches  cannot  be  im- 
lediately  nailed  thereto  ;  also  in  training 
fall-trees,  m  forcing  frames,  &c.  and  are 
Drmed  according  to  taste,  from  four,  five, 
ix,  seven,  to  eight,  nine,  or  ten  feet  high.     | 

Sln'he11i',dVt°ill  Hf^'''"'H''°l'-''rn^'^'"Sthe  branches  of  apple,  pear,  plum,  and^^r  five  inches 
ot  to  be  made  till  the  second  or  third  year  cherry  trees,  was   not  always  projer,   box, - 


.puis  as  aie  btiong,  and  suind  in  suuaulv; 
places,  should  be  preserved,  especially  where 
ihey  do  not  interfere  with  the  yeaning 
shoots.  As  the  general  branches  and  bear- 
ing shoots  are  to  be  trained  to  the  wall  or 
espalier,  horizontally,  abi.ut  four  or  five  in- 
ches distance  all  super-abundant  shoots  must 
be  pruned  out  annually,  always  cutting  oft" 
the  weekly  and  decayed  shoots! 

Before  pruning  these  trees,  it  would  be 
proper  to  unbend  all  the  young  shoots,  which 
were  nailed  up  last  summer,  and  also  some 
of  the  larger  branches,  by  which  means  they 
may  be  better  examined,  and  the  pruning 
performed  more  correctly. 

In  shortening  the  shoots,  you  should  cut 
them  to  an  eye,  that  is  likely  to  produce  a 
shoot  for  a  leader,  the  ensuing  season  ;  these 
eyes  being  easily  distinguishable  from  the 
fruit  or  blossom  buds,  by  their  longer,  flat- 
tish  form,  the  others  being  roundish,  swell- 
ng,  and  turged. 
When   one  tree  is  pruned,  bind  it  imr 


.  ,  me- 

hately,  close  to  the  trellis  or  wall,  laying  the 

.  ^ranches  horizontally,  perfectly  straight  and 

As  It  was  observed  in  No.  2,  that  short-  parallel  to  each  other,  at  the  distance  of  four 


fter  planting.  While  they  are  young,  it 
'ill  be  sufficient  to  drive  a  few  short  stakes 
ito  the  gr  jund,  to  which  their  branches 
lould  b';  fastened,  in  a  horizontal  position, 
1  order  to  train  them  for  the  espalier.  For 
irections  for  planting  espalier  and  wall- 
"ces,  see  M.irch  and  October. 


Pruning  AjMe  and  Pear-trees,  in  Esfialiers, 
isfc. 

Apple  and  pear-trees  being  of  the  spur 
taring  kind,  and  their  mode  of  bearing  si 
lilar,  whether  in  espaliers,  or  trained  to  wall; 
•  board  fences,  one  method  of  prunino-  will 
iswer  for  all  these  kinds.  Thev  produce 
uit,  upon  short  natural  spurs  froni  the  sides 
id  ends  of  the  branches,  and  the  same 
loots  continue  to  bear  for  many  years,  in- 
easing  their  quantity  of  fruit  spurs  as  they 
Ivance  in  length ;  therefore,  in  pruning 
ese  trees,  the  branches  and  shoots  are  not 

be  shortened,  but  trained  horizontally  to 
e  espalier,  &c.  until  they  have  reached  the 
11  extent  designed,  excepting  irregular  and 
iperfluous  shoots,  and  such  suckers,  as 
■ring  up  from  the  shoots  which  have  been 

uned,  all  which  must  be  cut  away,  care- 
lly  preserving  all  the  natural  fruit  spurs  ; 
en  train  in  all  proper  branches  and  shoots, 
Dm  four   to  five  inches  asunder,  without 

ortening  them.      The  branches  of  these 


ever,  in  some  particular  cases,  it  may  be  done, 
as  for  example  : 

When  the  tre.  s  for  wall  and  espaliers,  are 
one  year  old,  from  the  budding  or  grafting, 
which  ought  to  have  been  performed  as  near 
the  ground  as  possible,  it  will  be  proper  to 
shorten  them  near  the  insertion  of  the  bud 
or  graft,  which  is  culled  heading  down  the 
trees,  in  order  to  force  out  lateral  (.ranches  : 
'lut  this  should  not  be  done  till  February  or 
Miirch,  cutting  them  down  to  three  or  four 

yes,  which  will  produce  lateral  shoois  near 
the  head  of  the  stock,  after  this,  the  branches 
are  to  be  trained,  as  before  direct  d,  i;iking 
care  to  procure  branches,  where  they  may  be 
necessary,  by  a  proper  pruning.  'Ail' the 
voung  shoots  of  the  last  summer's  growth, 
Desides  what  may  be  sufficient  to  train,  as 

ef  re  mentioned,  must  be  cut  off  close  to 
the  place,  from  whence  they  arise,  leaving 
none  but  fruit-spurs. 

Peaches,  JVcctarines  and  .'1/iricots. 
As  these  produce  their  fruit  principally  on 
the  young  shoots  of  tlie  former  summer,  the 
'ruit  blossoms  come  directly  from   the  eyes 

f  the  shoots,  a  full  supply,  thi  reloie,  of 
these  must  be  reserved  annually,  in  ever\ 
part,  to  train  in  for  bearing  ;   besides  thesr. 


preserve  also  a  portion  of  the  fruit-spurs  oi 
the  two  and  three  years  branches;  all  such 


Gooseberrtj  and  Currant  Bushes. 

Gooseberry  and  currant  bushes,  bear  not 
only  on  the  one  and  two  year  old  branches, 
but  also  on  the  several  years'  branches,  ge- 
ner  lly  upon  small  spurs  rising  all  along  the 
side^  ;   and  in  each  winter  pruning,  it  will  be 
requisite  to  cut  out  any  decayed,  or  irregu- 
lar branches,  and  after  retaining  a  supply  of 
ihe  la^t  summer's  shoots,  prune  out  the  rest. 
Let  ihe  gooseberries,  be  always  kept  thin 
of  branches,  and   none  of  them  suffered  to 
i^row  across  one-another,  but  all  pruned  to  a 
egular  oi'ler,  so  that  the  main  bearers,  may 
tand  six  ..r  eight  inches  distant  at  the  extre- 
mities, and  generally  keep  the  middle  hol- 
low. 

Currant  Inishes  should  likewise  be  kept 
thin  and  regular,  the  general  branches  should 
le  pruned  to  about  six  or  eight  inches  asun- 
U  r,  taking  out  all  super-abundant,  irregular 
ntl  cross  branches,  as  well  as  old  decayed 
hoots.     See  fi.ther  in  October. 

Protecting    the  roots    of  nevdy    transplanted 
Trees. 

The  new  plan-'  d  fruit  trees,  should  be 
ir(jtected  from  th.    i'rost,  by  laying  good  lit- 

r  on  the  suifan  vi  the  ground,  over  their 
■  •ots,  particularly  tie  choicest  of  the  stone 
fruit  kinds. 
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Forcing  tarly   Strawberries 
About  the  latter  end  oi'  this  month,  begin  to 
make  a  hot-bed  to  raise  a  few  early  strawberries, 
those  which  are  planted  now   therein,  will   pro- 
duce i'ruit  to  gather  in  March,  or  April. 

But  a  tan-bark  hot-bed  made  in  a  baik  pit 
defended  with  a  proptr  frame  and  glasses,  would 
generally  be  more  successful  in  producing  early 
fruit. 

The  strawberry  plants   should  be  potted  in 
September,  as  there  directed. 

If  planted  in  a  hot-bed,  kt  them  have  air  at 
all   opportunities  possible,   refresh   them  occa 
sionally   with  water,  and  treat  them  as  directed 
for  cucumbers,  &.c. 

Where  there  is  the  converit  nee  of  the  foic- 
ing  house,  Sec.  early  strawberries  may  be  raised 
in  grcHt  peif>  ction,  «ith  but  Intle  trouble. 
Forcing'  fruit  trees  far  early  Fruit. 
Where  you  iiave  the  advantage  of  forcing 
houses,  hot-walls,  &c.  furnished  with  fiuitlrees 
for  prcdui  ing  early  fruit,  as  rherrics,  apricots, 
peaches.  Sec.  prepare  for  it  now,  by  shultmg  the 
glasses  close,  and  about  the  middle  of  the 
monih  make  the  fire,  and  where  there  is,  in  the 
forcing  dtpartment,  a  pit,  in  which  to  make  a 
hot  bed  of  laiiner's  bark,  or  hot  horse  duni<, 
mak<  the  liot-bed  first,  and  in  a  fortnight's  time 
kindle  the  fire. 

Forcing  Frames 


end.        Tins  Iraine   is    lo'aied   witn   an   iipngni 
back  and  ends,  of  pine  planks,  the  length  fro  n 
en   to   twenty  feet   or   more;  the   width  from 
three  to  five  feet,  and  five  or  six   feet   high.     It 
should  be  made  ol  two  inch  pine  plank,  tongue 
or  grooved,  and  closely  joined,  so  that  no  steam 
from  the  dung,  may  pass  into  the   frame,  raised 
six  or  seven  feet   behind,  and  but  twelve  inche 
m  front,  both  ends  to  be  neatly  sloped  from  the 
front  to  the  back  ;  the  glass-work  to  range  from 
he  u|)right  in  front,  sloping  upward  to  the  back 
wall,  to  about  a  foot  width  at  the  top,  where  the 
nds  are  to  rest  upon  a  suitable  frame  ol  wood 
work  ;  and   bars,  three   inches  wide,    must   be 
fixed  from   the  back  to  the    front  for   the  sup 
poi  I  of  the  lights,  as  in  common  hot-bed  frames, 
and  the  top  of  all  to  be  boarded  as  close  as  pos 
>ible  ;   within  side  niay  be    two  or  three  ranije 
of  narrow  shelves,  along  the   back  and  ends,  lor 
pots  of  small  plants,  and  the  bottom  levelled,  on 
which  to  place  pots  of  larger  sorts. 

From  the  foregoing  an  idea  of  the  construe 
tion  of  a  dung-heat  lorcing  frame,  may  be  form- 
ed, whici)  may  be  arranged  or  altered  to  suit 
taste  or  convenience.  This  kind  of  frame  may 
be  used  with  advantage  wlit-re  dung  can  be  easi- 
ly obtained 

The  season  to  use  this  frame  is  January  and 
February,  and  may,  in  the  mitldle  states,  be  con- 
tinued till  the  latter  end  of  April,  for  the  forcing 


A  lorcing  frame  is    a    kind  of  glass   case,  orjof  fruit  trees  the  b<  ginning  of  February,  is  time 


light  building,  homed  with  glass  frames,  in 
which  to  force  flowers  and  liuits  to  early  perfec- 
tion, as  also  to  preserve  various  kinds  of  exotic 
plants,  during  winter,  in  our  climatt .  1  he 
erection  of  such  a  frame',  sh(.uld  be  fixed,  fully 
to  the  exposure  of  a  south  sun  ;  the  length,  ten 
feet,  (or  any  other  length)  the  width,  trom  six 
to  fifteen,  and  from  five  to  ten  feet  high,  having 
an  upright  back  of  wood,  or  brick,  and  a  front 
With  upright  glass  work,  six  feet  high,  from  the 


iioutns,   and   if  then  stirred  up  to  the  bottom, 
,vill  continue  the  heat  two  months  longer. 

The  heat  of  the  bark-bed  will  warm  it  inter- 
lally,  so  as  to  forward  any  sorts  of  hardy  flowers 
iiid  truits,  to  perfection,  at  an  early  season. 

Fresh  air   must  be  admitted,   at    all   suitable 

>pportunilies,  by  sliding  some  of  the  glasses,  in 

he  day  time,  keeping  them  close  at  night,  and 

covering  them  with  mats,  or  closing  it  at  night, 

with  sliding  shutters  and  then  mats. 

Fire-heat. —  A  forcing  frame  of  this  kiniJ, 
is  worked  by  having  a  stove  or  stoves  behind, 
trom  thence  communicating  the  beat,  by  inter- 
nal flues,  running  the  whole  length  of  the  back 
wall,  in  three  returns  one  above  another  and 
continued  in  a  Hue,  round  the  front.  \  frame 
thus  constructed,  will  answer  not  only  for  ripen- 
ing fruit  at  an  early  season,  but  forwarding  such 
plants  as  require  art  to  protect  them,  tec. 

This  forcing  house  must  be  formed  of  brick 
work,  i.  e.  the  back  and  ends;  the  whole  front 
must  be  of  glass,  the  length  may  be  tweniy, 
thirty,  forty  feet,  or  more,  the  width  ten  or  fif- 
een  feet,  and  height,  eight  or  ten.  The  num- 
ber o'  stoves  must  be  proportioned  to  the  heat 
ret|uired.  The  whole  bottom  space,  within  this 
frame,  must  be  of  rich  garden  mould,  at  least 
two  spades  deep. 

The  season  for  making  the  fires,  in  order  to 
force  trees  and  plants,  is  any  time  in  January,  or 
the  beijiiining  of  February,  for  if  the  trees  are 
forced  too  early  there  may  be  some  danger  of 
their  lailiiie,  as  in  very  severe  weather,  the  air 
cannot  be  admitted  so  freely  as  to  impregnate 
their  fruit. 

The  fires  are  to  be  lighted  in  the  stoves,  eve- 


nnugh,but  the  plants  which  are  intended  to  be 
forced,  may  be  protected  trom  the  severe  frosts, 
by  the  frame,  but  at  other  times  let  them  enjoy 
the  full  air,  till  they  are  to  be  forced. 

When  the  plants  are  placed  in  the  frame, 
agreeably  to  your  prospect,  put  on  the  lights,!rv  afternoon,  about  four  or  five  o'clock,  and  if 
and  having  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fresh  stable  kept  up  till  ten  or  eleven,  will  sufficiently  warm 
dung,  prepared  as  for  common  hot-beds,  let  it  the  internal  air  of  the  house,  till  next  morning, 
be  piled  up,  close  against  the  back  and  ends,  a  when  if  very  cold,  frosty,  or  cloudy  damp  vvea- 
yard  wide  at  boltoin,  drawing  it  gradually  to  a  ther,  a  moderate  fire  may  be  made  occasionally, 
top  of  which  a  glass  roof,  is  carried,  in  a  sloping  loot  width  at  the  top  of  the  frame,  let  tiiis  lining  Fresh  air  must  be  admitted  in  fine  days,  and  as 
direction  to  the  top  of  the  back  or  main  wall,'l)e  of  a  regular  slope,  that  the  wet  may  run  the  days  grow  longer,  and  the  power  of  the  sun 
designed  for  the  reception  of  various  sorts  ofjofF  as  much  as  possible,  and  as  it  settles  down,  greater,  allow  a  greater  proportion  of  air. 
flosver  plants,  small  flowering  shrubs,  dwarf  fruit  add  fresh  dung,   so  that  the  lining  may  be  kept;  Water  the  plants  when  necessary.     Hot  walls, 

always  to  the  top  of  the  frame.  lor  fire  walls,  may  be  with  propriety  considered 

In  three  or  four  weeks  the  heat  must  be  re-ias  the   last,  and   are    principally  designed   for 


trees,  esculents,  Sec. 

These  frames  may  be  employed  to  advantage 
in  the  viciniiy  of  large  towns,  for  forcing  early 
plants  for  market,  and  by  them,  various  kinds  of 
esculents.  Sec.  may  be  obtained  in  February, 
March  and  April,  which  in  the  open  ground, 
would  not  be  matured  till  May,  June  or  July. 

In  these  forcing  frames  may  be  introduced 
pots  of  strawberries,  kidney  beans,  roses,  honey 
suckles,  jasamines,  and  other  flowering  shrubs  ; 
carnations,  wall  flowers,  stock  gilliflowers.  Sec 
Sec  ;  also  curious  annuals,  and  other  rare  plants 
You  may  likewise  have  several  sorts  of  dwarf 
fruit  trees,  as  May-duke  Cherries,  peaches, 
nectarines,  figs,  apiicois.  Sec. 

The  following  is  an  explanation,  under  sepa 
rate  heads,  of  the  general  construction  of  each 
sort  of  these  frames,  according  to  the  materials 
used,  viz  :     1,   Dung  heat.     2,    Bark  bed    beat 
3.  Fire  heat. 

1.  Dung  heat. — This  is  not  only  the  most 
simple,  and  cheap  kind  of  forcing  frame,  in  its 
construction,  but  also  considerably  the  easiest  t* 
manage  in  working,  with  respect  to  obtaining  a 
supply  of  heat,  as  it  may  be  forced  by  repeated 
linings  of  hot  stable  dung,  against  the  back  and 


newed,  by  a  lining  of  fresh  dung,  in  the  same 
manner.  When  a  dung-heat  forcing  frame  can 
'.)e  made,  of  such  capacious  dimensions,  so  as  to 
admit  of  a  substantial  hot  bed  of  dung  internally, 
to  produce  an  increased  degree  of  heat,  it  may 
be  used  to  greater  advantage  in  many  instances. 

2.  Bark  Bed-heat. — This  may  be  properly 
called,  a  forcing  house,  and  it  is  worked  by  the 
assistance  of  a  tanner's  bark  hot-bed,  formed  in 
a  pit,  within  side  the  whole  length. 

This    frame  may    be   constructed    either    of 


v»ood  or  brickwork,  with   an   upright  front  of  can  be  done  with  convenience.     They  are  also 


glass,  six  feet  high,  and  a  sloping  root  of  glass, 
ranging  from  the  upright  front  to  the  top  of  the 
back  wall,  the  glass  work,  in  every  part,  should 
be  made  to  move  on  and  oft",  as  well  as  to  slide 
backward  and  forward,  to  give  air.  Sec.  and  at 
one  end  near  the  back  wall,  a  door  to  enter  ; 
nd  within  side  a  pit  for  the  bark  bed,  three  feet 
deep  ;  part  sunk,  and  the  greater  part  raised 
continued  the  whole  length  and  width,  except  a 
loot  and  a  half  alley 

The  pit  may  be  filled  any  time  before  Februa- 
ry ;  the  bark  will  support  a  growing  heat  three 


forcing  the  larger  standard  of  fruit  trees.  Sec. 
Vineries, 
Buildings  of  various  iiinds,  for  forcing-  vines, 
have  been  constructed  for  this  purpose,  for  ri- 
pening the  choice  kinds  of  late  grapes.  When 
they  are  constructed  as  the  fire  heat  frame,  {last 
art.)  and  a  lattice,  fixed  at  ten  or  twelve  inches 
fiom  the  black  flue,  to  which  the  vines  should 
be  trained.  Sometimes  the  vines  are  planted 
onhhe  outside  of  the  budiling,  and  introduced 
through   holes,  into  the   front,  as    low    down  as 


by  others,  planted  inside,  near  the  front,  and 
trained  up,  to  neat  trellises,  close  under  the  slop- 
ing glass  roof. 

Southern  States. 
In  the  Southern  states,  where  the  winter 
frosts  are  not  severe,  apple,  pear,  peach,  necta- 
tarine,  apricot,  cherry  and  plum  trees,  for  both 
espaliers  and  standards,  also  almonds,  quinces, 
gooseberries,  and  currents,  may  be  planted,  as 
well  as  the  hardy  fruit  bearing  trees,  in  the  or- 
chard. Each  of  the  above  kinds  may  be  prui^ 
ed,  see  March  and  October^ 
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ORCHARD. 

Sittia'ion  of  an  Orchard. 

The  most  suitabl.  iituation  lur  an  orchard,  is  a 
sl(ip;nR  bdUth  east  aspect,  l•ec^iving  thf  influeuce  of 
tlie  iiioriiiii^  SUM,  and  stitlttrtd  by  its  siopt-  in  some 
measurf,  from  the  peniiciuus  effects  of  imnlierly. 
and  more  particular  y  from  tlie  blighting  north  eist 
wnids.  Rich  strong  loams,  with  a  portion  of  oyster 
shells,  or  other  c  .Ic  reous  substances,  will  he  a<l- 
vantageous.  All  dry  rich  lands  wdl  admit  of  flourisii- 
ing  ajiple  trees,  and  it  is  agi-ncral  observation,  th  it 
shelly  land,  cap  .ble  of  prnducing  go  d  whe:it,  is  an 
excellent  s<  il.  Newark,  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey, 
isfanud  for  us  apples  and  cider;  the  soil  around,  is 
of  a  red  shell)  kind. 

i. —  The  Trees  of  an  Orchard. 

As  the  orchaid  is  designed  to  furnish  an  ampie 
supply  <it  die  most  useful  kinds  of  fruit,  it  i»  tliere- 
forc  appropriated  to  such,  as  are  termtd  standards, 
such  as  apple,  pear,  plum,  cherry,  peach,  apricot, 
almond,  and  nectarine  trees;  also  medlars,  mulber- 
ries, i^paiiish  chesnut,  and  English  walnut.  The 
two  last  are  more  particularly  servicaiile,  to  b 
placed  as  boundaries  to  large  orcliards,  as  the\ 
will  afford  some  protection  to  the  other  trets,  from 
the  keen,  cold,  piercing  winds  and  f^•^ts. 

As  the  apple  is  the  most  important  fruit,  and  uni- 
formity is  to  be  attended  to,  the  most  suitable  d's- 
tame  for  this  tree,  which  is  forty  feet  in  the  rows, 
and  forty  feet  row  from  row,  may  be  considered  as  a 
nile,  althiu^h  when  the  whole  orchard  is  of  peach 
trees,  twenty-five  feet  would  be  sufficient. 

Of  the  varieties  of  the  apple.  William  Coxe,  on  fruit 
trees,  enumerates  133  kinds,  raised  in  the  United 
States,  but  as  some  persons  prefer  the  natural  fruit 
in  their  orchards,  were  the  seed  to  be  sown,  the 
trees  allowed  to  fruit  in  the  nursery,  and  the  good 
kinds  only  to  be  planted  in  the  orchard,  the  variet) 
would  be  without  bounds  ;  the  middle  states  are  par- 
cularly  suited  for  this  purpose,  for  if  tlie  seeds  of 
natural  fruit  are  planted,  few  would  be  wildings,  and 
many  would  produce  valuable  fruit  of  new  kinds. 

The  same  author  enumerates  eighty-eight  sorts 
of  pears. 

I'he  variety  of  peaches  are  stated  at  thirty- eight. 

Apricots,  six  kinds,  plums,  eighteen  kinds ;  cher- 
ries, twenty  sorts. 
3. —  The  requisite  attention  to  be  /laid  to  the  trees. 

As  the  trees  are  sometimes  subject  to  be  injured 
by  moss,  to  remedy  this,  scrape  it  off  with  a  round 
iron  scraper  ;  also  dig  round  the  trees,  and  bring 
fresh  mi  uld  to  them.  When  found  necessary,  thin 
their  branches,  cut  off  all  dead  or  irregulai  shoots. 
as  well  as  those  which  appear  to  be  cankered,  and 
in  a  decaying  state,  all  of  which  should  be  cut  of}' 
to  some  healthy  leading  branch. 

Be  particular  to  use  a  saw,  for  taking  off  the 
limbs  atid  branches,  that  are  too  large  for  the  knife, 
and  smooth  the  cut  parts  with  a  drawing  knife, 
which  is  the  most  suitable  for  large  amputations. 

In  pruning,  a  good  general  rule  is,  never  to  shorten 
the  branches,  unless  to  improve  the  figure  of  the 
tree,  and  then  to  take  ihem  off  very  close,  at  the 
separation,  so  that  the  wound  may  heel  well  and 
soon.  If  the  wound  be  very  large,  cover  it  with  tar, 
or  thick  paint  ;  if  small,  fresh  cow-dung  will  be  the 
best  plaster,  secured  by  a  bandage  of  linen. 

From  the  A'ationat  Intelligencer. 

GRAPE  VINE, 

On  the   cultivation  of  the  Vine,  the   Fabrication  of 

Wines,  Brandies,  Rectified,  Spirits  of  Wine,  Cream 

of  Tartar,  and  Dried  Fruits,  and  I'resh  Grapes,  for 

Food  and  Diet— A  Recapitulation. 

No.  VIJI. 

The    importance  of  this  culture  is  proved  by 

the  facts  that  llie  celebrated  statestran,  minister, 

and  plii'.osopher,  Mr.  Chaptal,  declares  it  to  be 

the   second  object  in  the  agriculture  of  France 


dales  and  olivts,  vuniiol  raise  bread  aiil  >.■  at, 
lut  must  want  lo  buy  them  of  those,  who  culti- 
vate i^rain  and  callk-  f:vrins.  The  interest  of 
N'ew  York  and  the  north,  tliout^h  indirect  in  the 
proposed  soiitliern  vineyards,  is  as  plain  as  the 
direct  interests  of  the  Caiolinas,  Cicor(;ia,  the 
tales  formed  out  of  Louisiana,  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Tennessee,  in  those  vineyards  ;  or 
of  Iiidiania  and  Illinois. 

This  cuUivation,  by  collecting  wliite  families 
on  very  cheap  and  healthy  lands,  in  a  wholesome 
culture,  chietly  with  the  plouj^h  and  harrow,  will 
'luiltiply  while  population  in  tlic  south,  and  ren- 
der the  gradual  .ibolilion  of  slavery  more  early, 
^afe  and  practicable. 

Il  IS  certain  that  the  culture  of  the  vine  and 
the  fabrication  of  wines  is  compatible  with  every 
industrious  and  succcsslul  prosecution  of  agri'  ul- 
ture  for  j^eneral  purposes.    Ii  has  been  consider- 
ed in  Europe,  that  no  country  more  abounded  in 
tlie  necessaries  lor  human  comfort  and  subsis- 
lencc,  ihaii  the  dominions  of  the  emperor  of  (ier- 
miiiy  111    1794,  or  Austria,  Hungary,  Boh   mia, 
.Uld   Lombardy.      Yet  these  were  all  profiialile 
wine  countries.    So  of  Switzerland,  where  grass 
lands  irrigated,  have  been  sold  at  one  thousand 
dollars  per  acre.  So  of  Piedmont.  So  of  France, 
in  which  wine  and  bran<iy  are  made,  in  all  its  old 
provinces,  except  Artois,   Picardy,   Normandy, 
and  the  middle  and  northern  parts  of  the  tvo 
provinces  of  Bretagne  and  Maine  in  those  nonh- 
western  provinces,  the  grape,  unfit  for  wines,  is 
the  wars  of  1775  and  18  12,  ustd   their  own  cot-lelegant  and  fine  for  sustenance  and  for  diet.     In 
ton,  are  likely  to  gain  by  the  application  oftheirlthe  other  twenty-five  of  the  ancient  provinces,  the 
reluse  lands,  hills,  ridges,  sands  and   gravels,  tolvine  and  the  fabrication  of  wines  generally  pre- 
the   formation  of  vineyards,  which  do  not,  like'vail,  occupying  tjrounds  of  the  extent  of  less  than 
rice,   indigo,  and  sugar,   require  men  of  colour,  half  of  New  Jersey,  yielding  a  gross  yearly  in- 
The   success  of  the    vine  in  Judea,  (five  to  ten  come  of  one  hundred   miiliims  of  dollars.     Yet 
degrees  south  of  the  Orange  Groves  of  Macedo-  wool,  iron,  silk  and   flax,  bread  and  meat,  build- 
nia,  Nice,  Portugal.  Spain,  and  Provence  and  of  ers  and   improvers,   and    manui'acturers'   wages 
tlieir     vineyards,    (with   our    North    American  are  lower  in  France  than  in  the  United  States. 
Cohauila.)  proves  iriefragably,  that  no   part  of  The   vine   cultivation   is  then    perfectly  compa- 
the  United  Stales  is  too  hot  for  the  vine.     Many  tible   with  a    good   general  system    of   national 
errors  occur  in  new  cultivations.   The  papers  of  industry.     The  north  of  (jermany,  Silesia,  Swe- 
"  The   Friend  to    National   Industry,"   No.  1  to  den,  Denmark,  England,  and  the   Netherlands, 
8,  in   November   and    December   of  this  year,  only  refrain  from  the  vine,  because  they  are  too 
are   intended   to   prevent  some  of  these.     The  far  north.     So  the  northern  Briiish  pro\incesol" 
employment  of  rich,  bottom,   and  Hat  lands,  and  America  will  never  cope  wiih   us  in  our  vine- 
of  stable   manure,  are  shown   to  be  against  alliyards,  more  tlian  in  our  sugar,  cotton,  rice,  to- 
the  advices  of  the  experienced  vine  cultivators  bacco,  and  indigo  plantations.     Since  all    vines 
of  Europe.     The  republication  of  these  papers  were  once  wild,  like  all  men  and  other  animals, 
from  the    National    Intelligencer,    the  Philadel- 


1  lid,  «  Inc.  1  .ire  II  --s  in.ui  2  (J'  O.uO'J  oi  nur  acics 
The  whole  amount  of  the  productions  and  fab 
riiations  of  'lie  vine  in  France,  is  esiiinated  at 
100,000.0' 0  of  dollars.  The  soil  wiiicli  is  «encr- 
allv  useil,  and  which  products  the  finest  wme,  is 
of  inferior  character  and  qualny,  ollen  unfit  fo 
tjraiii  and  cattle  farms.  Tlic  vine  country  of  ilu 
Uiii  ed  Slates,  as  held,  in  extenso,  under  the 
Louisiana  treaiy  of  A  D  I80J,  or  as  proposed 
i>y  our  govermiient  to  be  modified  and  reduced 
til  narrow  limiialions  by  the  Florida  treaty  ol 
1819,  is  niu(  h  larger  than  that  of  Fr  nee, 
the  most  exiensive  and  valuable  vini;  Country 
owned  and  cultivated  by  any  one  people  of  the 
world.  I'be  experimi  Ills  made  in  Indiania,  Ken 
tiicky.  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Cohiuil.i,  from  26  degrees  north  lautudc,  to  38 
degrees  40  minutes  in  North  .America,  prove 
the  natural  and  present  capacity  of  all  tlial 
region,  of  nearly  nine  hundred  common  miles 
irom  south  to  north,  for  the  production  ot  the 
grape,  as  a  crop  ;  and  as  our  country  snail  be 
cleared  of  its  woods  and  forests,  and  drained  ii 
us  great  and  small  swamps,  marshes,  and  allu 
viul  grounds,  the  sphere  of  the  vine  will  be  im 
proved  and  extended  to  one  tliousaml  miles. — 
The  region  ol  the  cotton,  in  iis  utmost  northe  n 
extension,  seems  fairly  to  promise  encourage- 
ment to  the  cultivator  of  the  vine.  Hence  St. 
Mary's  and  Talbot,  in  Maiyland,  Sussex,  in 
Delaware,  Cape  May,  in  New  Jersey,  and  the 
banks  of  the  Rappahannock,  Virginia,  which,  in 


phia  National  Recorder,  and  the  Baltimore 
Farmer's  Gazette,  in  some  of  the  newspapers 
of  all  the  states  from  39  degrees  north  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  would  be  a  useful  incitemeni 
and  opening  of  the  subject.  It  is  respectfully 
suggested,  that  "  a  joint  committee  of  agricul- 
ture," if  appointed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  states,  could  not 
take  up  a  more  important  subject  as  far  as 
memory  at  present  serves.  One  hundred  mill- 
ions of  dollars  from  our  two  millions  of  worst 
lands,  in  the  extensive  country  south  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  a  most  important  object,  at  this  time, 
when  our  other  crops  are  failing.  If  that  vast 
southern  district  and  population  employ  them 
selves  on  this  new  branch  of  culture,  the  states 
north  of  Maryland,  Delaware  and  Virginia,  will 
have  to  themsslves  so  much  more  of  the  grain, 
grass  and  cattle  farming.  Those  who  raise  vines 
though  it  occupies  but  2j000,000  of  arpents  of'canes,  cotton,  rice,  uidigo,  tobacco,  figs,  prunes, 


it  must  be  presumed,  that  it  is  our  interest  to  cul- 
tivate all  our  wild  grape  vines.  The  wood,  or 
natural  meadow  strawberry,  cultivated,  in 
bunches,  so  as  to  hoe  between  the  rows,  is  im- 
proved strikingly  in  a  year  or  two.  So  of  the 
red  currant.  Rich,  full  coloured,  green  or  black 
grapes,  of  the  largest  and  ripest,  picked  from  the 
•)unch,  must  afford  the  best  means  of  propagating 
fnj  seed..  In  Scotland,  the  red  and  the  white  cur- 
rant thus  propagated  has  been  trebled  in  good- 
ness, beauty,  and  size,  for  currant  wine. 

The  grape  has  been  manifestly  intended  by 
Divine  Providence,  as  a  food  and  a  diet  lor  the 
inhabitants  of  warm  climates,  and  for  more  north- 
ern people,  in  the  hot  season.  So  of  its  excel- 
lent vinegar,  salt  or  tartar,  and  dried  fruit.  The 
French  and  Spaniards  keep  their  fresh  grapes  as 
\\c  keep  apples  ;  and  wc  constantly  import  fresh 
or  unriricd  European  grapes  into  all  our  seaports 
where  they  are  sold  for  40,  50,  and  60  cents  per 
lb.  They  might  be  sent  from  the  southern  stales 
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to  thobe  oi  the  Chesapeake,  like  their  sweet  aiu!  expected  yood  crop  this  year,  that  much  benefit 
sour  oran<^es.  iiad  resulted  from  the  fall  ploughing,  I   deter- 

The  methods  of  procuring  seeds,  cuttings,  mined  to  adhere  to  the  practice,  and  accordingly 
vines,  books  of  instruction,  vine  di  essers,  infoi  •  i!;ave  my  intended  corn  ground  for  the  present 
mation  as  to  tools,  implements,  utensils,  presses,  year,  a  pretty  deep  ploughing  in  the  latter  end  of 


and   buildings,    can    be  collected    from   many 
French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  German,  Itali 
and  English  books,  wiiii  h  should  be  sought  in 
our  stores  and  libraries,  and  imported  by  bo(;k 
sellers,  individuals,  travellers,  and  library  com- 
panies. 

A  Friend  to  A'ational  Industry. 
Philadelphia,  Dec.  10,   1819. 

FllOM  THE  AMEKICAN   WATCHMAN. 

.\'tTO  Castle  Hundred.  Aug.  28,  1819. 

To  Dr.  David  Uteiuurl,  President  of  the  Agri 
cultural  Society  of  .Vcjy  Castle  County. 
Siu — As  our  stock  of   practical  agricultural 

infotmatidn  must  depend  upon  indivitiuetl  contri- 
butions, I   hope  as  li.e  '  witiow's  mite'  was  well 

received,  tiie  trifle  I  dow  offer  may  be  acceptable 

also. 

When  I  became  a  member  of  the  honourable 

society  over  which  you  preside,  it  was  in  the  hope 

and  expectation  of    being  benefited    by  the  in- 
struction 1  should  receive  from  the  observations 

and  experience  of  the  industrious  and  enleipris 

ing  agriculturists  composing  that  society,  being 

collected  as  it  were  into  one  common  fund,  upon 

which,  as  a  needy  and  inexpeiienced  meinber,  1 

could  draw'  at  discretion  as  occasion  miglit  re 

quire  :  paying  an  interest  to  the  socieiy,  by  giving 

Ihem  a  faithful  account  of  such  oliservations  and 

discoveries  as  I  may  l.ave  made  upon  the  infor- 
mation so  obtained,  or  otherwise. 

The  only  thing  I  have  to  offer  in  that  way  at 

present  is  on  fall   ploughing,  as  a  winter  fallow 

for  a  corn  crop  ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  perio 

dical  operation  in  preparing   the  ground  for  i 

crop  more  deserving  attention  ;  it  has  been  re 

commended  frequently  as  an  almost  certain  pre- 
ventive against  the  ravages  of  the  cut  worm,  ii 

corn ;    and    philosophical    theorists  tell   us  iliat 

land  turned  up  lo  the  winter  frosts  and  snow,  will 

collect  nitie  (from  the  atmosphere)  wnich  they 

say  is  the  vital  principle  of  vegetation. 

I  commenced  farming  wliere  I  now  live,  in  the 

spring  of  1817,  on  a  kindly  soil,  though  most  mi- 
serably broken  down  by  hard  usage  and  neglect 

Jly  ground  was  fiushid  up  in   .'Vpril,  and  corn 

planted  in  squares  of  four  feet  six  inches  in  the 

first  week  in  May.     The  cut  worm  was  so  des 

tractive  in  that  year,  that  we  replantul  tl;e  third 

time — the  season  was  uniV.vnnrablf,  and   I  had  a 

very  lighL  crop. — D,  sirous  to  avoid  a  like  dis.ip 

pointn;er.t,  and  to  give  the  ground  the  advantage 

of  collecting  nitre,  I  ploughtd  the  field  intended 

for  the  next  year's  crop  in  November.     The  in 

jury  done  by  the  ctit  worm  to  corn  geiiercilly  was'i'  l'^''  "'^  surface  so  rough  that   I   took  out  the 

small    in   1818,   compiired   with   the   preceding|thi'ee  flukes  and  put  in  seven  square  teetli  taken 

year;  to  innie  it  was  tiifling — the  reason  provedlO'"  of  the  fallow  harrow,  with  which  we  narrow 

favourable,  and  considering  ihe  red;!cecl  stafj  ofed  down  tlie  middles  lengthvv-ise  twice  in  a  row. 

the  land  under  cultivation,  I  had  a  much  be(tci|     The  26ih  of  July  we  had  another  light  showei 

in  the  afternoon  ;  on  the  2rih  and  2Sth,  sucker 
ed  and  cross- harrowed  wuh  the  seven  toothed 
iiacrow,  two  strokes  in  a  row,  and  so  laid  it  b\ 
the   ground  quite  smooth    and   level,  except 


last  November,  as  nearly  at  right  angles  wiih  the 
slope  or  declivity  of  the  ground,  as  the  form  of 
he  field  would  pennit — thus  it  laid  open  and 
exposed  to  the  winter  frosts,  which  completely 
pulverised  the  sward — the  rain  and  mehed  snows 
ere  readily  and  entirely  absorbed  by  the  soi 
and  clay  below  the  reach  of  the  plough,  and  1 
observed  the  surface  become  mouldable  much 
earlier  in  April,  than  those  lee  fields  which  my 
neighbours  were  breaking  up  or  flushing  for 
their  corn.  Between  the  16th  and  20lh  April,  I 
lad  my  corn  fallows  well  harrowed,  and  by  the 
30th,  had  them  cross  ploughed,  then  harrowed 
gain,  and  on  the  1st  of  .May,  when  we  begai 
running  out  the  rows,  the  whole  field  was  in  a 
tate  of  preparation  as  mellow  and  fine  as  a  sallad 
bed.  We  run  the  first  furrows  about  the  same 
depth  to  the  ground  had  been  ploughed,  exacti) 
four  feet  six  inches,  not  quite  so  deep  as  the  first, 
leaving  a  little  loose  mould  in  the  bottom  of  the 
first  furrow  to  plant  upon,  which  we  did  the  4lh 
and  5th  May — 4  grains  in  each  hill,  without  de- 
viation. The  corn  came  up  well — no  cut  worn 
appeared  to  its  injury,  and  on  the  2d  June,  we 
gave  it  two  strokes  on  each  row  with  the  fallow 
harrow,  and  a  light  dressing  with  the  corn  rakes 
The  ground  was  extremely  mellow  and  fine, 
and  quite  clear  of  clods.  The  next  week  I  re- 
duced the  stalks  to  three  in  each  hill,  and  plas 
tered  it.  About  the  middle  of  June,  the  neigh 
hours  all  around,  had  been  sometime  at  work  in 
their  corn  fields,  some  with  ploughs,  and  other 
with  fluke  harrows,  raising  such  a  dust,  that  at  a 
distance  any  one  would  have  thought  they  were 
sowing  plaster  broad  cast  on  their  cornfields.  I 
thought  I  would  be  doing  something  too,  tiioug 
my  corn  looked  v/ell,  and  I  could  not  see  that  it 
vvani-d  any  thing,  the  ground  being  clean  and 
mellow.  We,  however,  went  lo  work  with  the 
fluke  harrow,  but  it  so  disfigured  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  turned  the  moist  mould  up  to  the 
hot  sun  and  wind,  that  I  could  not  bear  the  ope 
ration — ihe  fluke  harrow  was  dismissed,  and  oi 
ihe  14th  and  15th,  run  the  fallow  harrow  over  i\ 
again,  across  the  first  harrowing  —  gave  it  a  light 
dressing  with  the  corn  rakes,  and  the  whole  field 
looked  as  smooth  as  an  onion  bed.  The  30th 
June,  at  night,  we  had  a  copious  shower,  whici 
put  the  field  in  fine  order  for  working.  On  the 
1st  and  2d  July,  turned  a  furrow  to  the  corn  and 
gave  it  a  hoe  dressing — thus  it  lay  until  the  15th, 
when  we  had  a  light  shower  in  the  evening,  and 
the  next  morning  we  went  into  the  cornfield,  with 
the  fluke  harrow  to  fluke  down  the  middles,, but 


with  truth,  has  suffered  very  little  from  the 
drought — when  that  of  my  neighbours  was  of  a 
bad  colour,  and  shrivelled  antl  twisted,  as  though 
scorched  with  fire,  mine  was  smooth,  glossy,  and 
preserved  its  deep  green  colour  through  the 
driest  and  hottest  weather,  and  I  think  is  full  as 
good  a  crop  as  I  had  last  year. 

I  now  return  to  some  observations  on  fall 
ploughing,  and  the  advantages  I  have  experienc- 
ed from  a  winter  fallow  in  raising  a  coin  crop. — 
Us.  It  turns  up  the  grass  roots,  &:c.  to  perish 
and  commence  decomposition  at  an  earlier  peri- 
od than  if  left  in  a  state  of  vegetable  life  for  a 
spring  ploughing  to  destroy.  2d.  It  exposes  the 
sward  to  the  frost,  which  will  in  the  course  of 
the  winter  pulverise  my  stiffest  ground,  and 
render  it  fit  for  the  plough  and  narrow  to  work 
in  earlier  in  the  spring  than  the  unploughcd 
ground  will  be,  and  thus  give  a  mellow  mould  to 
plant  and  work  the  corn  in.  3d.  I'he  corn  will 
require  less  work  in  the  busy  season — a  fall 
ploughing.  I  consider  equal  lo  two  summer 
dressings  of  any  kind,  on  the  score  of  keeping 
the  ground  clear  and  mellow.  4th.  I  consider 
clods  the  greatest  enemy  corn  can  have,  eithec 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground  or  below  it.  Those 
below  the  surface  oppose  a  resistance  to  the  ten- 
der corn  roots  which  they  cannot  overcome,  and 
are  obliged  to  make  their  way  through  the  in- 
terstices or  openings  which  continually  exist 
between  them,  in  which  il  they  do  not  perish,  at 
least  they  cannot  thrive.  Those  clods  on  the 
surface  absorb  the  dews  and  light  showers,  and 
give  them  again  to  the  winds,  thus  depriving  the 
earth  of  us  natural  supply  of  moisture,  the  effects 
of  which  upon  young  corn  must  be  evident  to 
first  view.  5th.  Lust,  but  not  least.  Ground 
well  ploughed  in  November  in  our  soil,  will 
absorb  antl  let  down  into  the  loam  below,  all  the 
rains  and  melted  snows  during  the  winter  and 
first  spring  months  i^none  run  off  my  fields  last 
winter  nor  spring)  thus  providing  a  lestivoir  of 
moisture  immediately  under  the  roots  of  the 
corn,  which  will  rise  to  the  surface  through  a 
mellow  soil,  and  supply  them  regularly  with 
moisture  during  such  a  drought  as  we  have  ex- 
perienced this  season,  if  it  be  not  dissipated  nor 
destroyed  by  injudicious  and  unnecessary  work- 
ing the  corn  in  hot,  dry  weather. 

I  am,  respectfully,  yours.  &c. 

rilOo.  MENDEl-L. 


crop  of  corn  ihan  I  could  have  expected,  without 
manure— the  cars  were  large  and  fine,  and  so 
eaiiy  niade,  thai  I  commi need  cud';  g  it  off  the 
ground  the  15>h  September,  thu-.  saving  all  tlie 
fodder  wiihcut  injury  to  the  gram,  either  in  qual 
ity  or  qiianiity.  Siill  bearing  in  inind,  the  cut 
worm  and  the  nitre,  and  believing  from  my  un- 


small  rise  at  each  hill,  left  by  the  harrow  passint 
on  the  different  sides  at  about  six  inches  distan 
from  the  stocks;  and  my  corn  I  think  I  can  sa) 


tOR  THK  AHIEItlCAy  FARMEH. 
I'HOCEEDINGS    OF    IHIi  AGIIICULTUUAL   SOCIETY 

OF  ALBEMARLE. 

ON  THE  VALUE  OF  THE  COBBS  OF  CORN 
Asa  Ftjod for  Stoci'. 

Xo.  5. 

[Read,  May  lOth,  1819.] 

Uidgeway,  May  ist.  1819. 
Di'.AR  Sir, — More  than  twelve  months  sgo,  I 
was  cimversiiig  with  our  esteemed  friend  and 
worthy  member  John  Patterson,  upon  the  value  of 
the  crii  cobb,  ground  up  v. iih  the  frrain,  as  a  food 
for  stock.  He  suggt-stt-d  the  idea  of  testing  its  nu- 
tritive strength  by  the  process  of  distillation,  which 
I  undertook  to  do,  and  furnished  him  with  the 
result,  with  a  view  of  having  it  conimunicated  to 
our  Society.  But  he  mislaid  my  letter,  i)revious  to 
his  removal  from  Vlrgiiiia,  and  as  the  experiment 
was  very  flatterhig,  I  vciiture  to  detail  it  to  you,  for 
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the  Suciecy's  infoniiati.m.     It  was  carried  on  un(lei|kept  in  that   time,   there  n:is  bitn  but  one  cumc  of 


tile  e>e  ot"  uii    t  xperitnccd  and  intelliijent  distiller 
and  was  as  tollows 

Ten  bushels  of  the  corn  and   cobi)    ground    to- 
gether Were  taken,  winch    weighed  r>67ll)s,  and  ten 
bublu  Is  of  pur   corn  meal  were  taken,  winch  weigh 
ed  400lbs.     rney  were  bjitii  brewed  or  mashed  on 
the  same  day     and  distilled  Sep  irately,  with  i^reat 
care  and  accuracy.     I'lie  pr.duct  of  the  pure  ci 
was  IS  gallons,  and  the  proiluct  of  tne  mixture, 
corn  and  CuDij,  was,  13 ga  Ions  ot  s|)nit,  each  of  the 
same  degne  of  pr.ot.   N  iw,  it  is  geii'-rally  agreed 
thai  tile  Cub  CnEistitules  nbnut    lie  ha  t'  f  the  bulk  of 
com.  III  other  words,  we  give  two  measures  in  tiie 
eaio  fir  ••tw  sheiled,  and  iiie  cubs  are  cither  used  as 
fuel,  or  thrown  awav  as  of  n     value. — If  this  wer 
true,  Ih.   product  of  the  mixture  then,  should  hav 
been  iinl)   9  galluns,    wnico  is   the  half  ol   whai  tli 
pure    C"rn    pr  duced      But    13  were   obiained,  four 
Dt  winch,  must  of  been  ot  course,  extracted  from  the 
cobbs  ;  or  it   we  estimate  its  nutiilive  pi.wei-  by  tiie 
quantity  of  spirit,  it  is  clear,  tliat  Waen  -ver  we  shell 
ten  bushels  ut  corn,  and  throw  away  the  cobbs,   we 
Ehruw  away  a  pmtion  oftood,  equal  to  cue  difference 
between  9  and  13,  or  nearly  one  ha  f. 

As  i'    relates  to  the   respective    w -ight   of  each 
:he  difference  in  favour  ot  the  mixture,  is  still  gi-  a 
ier,    t-ie  iiuie    meal   being    more  than  three  puuniis 
lieavitr  m    tne    bushel,   and  I  am    inclined  M  tii'iik 
Ihat  tie  |/roduct   oi   tne  mixture,  woud  have  beci 
'reater  if  the  .  xprriment  had  Deen  made  earlier  ii 
:he  yvar,    belore    the    cobbs  had   lost  innch  of  their 
lulistance    by   evaporation.  (.My    experiment    was 
Tiade  in  he  iimnth  of  March).    The  distiller  mm 
.ioned    an  impiilant   tact,  tnat  occurred  in  the  pro- 
;ess  H  •  Iou'h;  that  the  termentation  ot  the  mixture 
;ook  plaC;   much  soun  r,  .md  was  perfected  a  day  or 
.wo  earlier  iliaci  the  other      His  expression,  was, 
hat  It   ni  isied  mach  easier,    and  better  than  any 
hing  he  iiad  iiied  bt  fore,  and  v^hich  he  accounted 
for  by  supposing  that  the  panicles  of  the  colib  being 
ightt  r  ano  coarser  than  th  ise  of  the  grain,  but  mix- 
:d  together,  pievei.ted  too  close  and  heavy  a  depi. 
iition  ol  the  mass  at  the  outturn  of  his  brewing  tub. 

These  facts  are  particularly  worthy  the  attention 
)f  distillers,  and  I  thing,  are  p-rt  ctly  satisfactory, 
is  to  the  value  of  corn  cobbs  in  th'  production  of 
spirits  Whither  they  aiv  equally  so  in  relation  to 
:heir  \alue.  as  a  food,  is  left  to  the  cl.emists  to  de- 
ermine  We  aie  aware  that  the  sacharine  par 
icies,  or  those  yielding  spiiits,  are  not  th.e  only  con 
itituents  ol  nourishment  We  know  that  oiiv  and 
micilagiiious  particles  are  also  component  ana  ne- 
:essary  parts  ot  food.  But  which  preponderates,  or 
n  what  proportion  to  each  other,  tney  are  requir  d 
o  exist,  in  order  to  constitute  a  healthy  food'  1  do 
lot  pretend  to  know  It  is  certain  however,  thu 
he  two  latter  do  exist,  in  some  degree,  in  thecnbus 
)f  corn  ;  and  since  the  experience  of  all  who  have 
ried  it,  cunctir  in  reporting  it  to  be  the  most  healthy 
node  of  feeding  corn,  perha])s  it  will  not  be  unfair 
o  infer,  that  they  maintain  a  due  and  proper  pro- 
lortioii  to  the  spirit.  If  so,  tlic  experiment  must  b^ 
atilV.ctory,  and  the  conclusion  I  have  drawn  from 
t  undeniable 

Hut  besides  the  actual  economy,  there  is  another 
.dvaiita.;e  in  tlii-  way  of  feeding  corn,  which  oni;ht 
oeiigai;e  the  attention  of  every  farmer.  It  is  notori 
lusly  true,    that   the  ui'ground    grain   of  cirn.    is 
■.  <^rothe  !,t!iinach  of  all  ani'oals  and  of  d.ilficuit 
n,  pnd.icinj;  cholic,  and  other  inHarnmatury 
rs,  I'.articiilarly  in  hors'  s,  which  tend  greatly 
rt  11  their  lives.    They   are  deprived  of  the 
s  derived  from  the  stimulus  ot  distension,  (sn 
ecess.<ry   'o  the  proper  health  of  all   animals,)  bv 
eing  unab  e   to  eat  a  sufficient  bulk  to  produce  it 
efoie  they  become  gorged.     But  wlp-n  ground  inti 
leal,  aioni;  with  the  cobbs,  and  niixed  with  cut  hav 
r  straw  of  any    kind,  this   necessary  distension  is 
reduced,  without  any  dang-  r  of  disorders  arisin.i; 
om  eating  too  much      It  is  now  eight  years  sine 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  feeding  corn  in  this  wny 
od  out  of  six  to  ten  liorsts,  which  I  have  anuualiy 


sickness  ajiong  them,  which  was  a  slight  cholic. — 
Indeed  since  I  have  lived  in  this  country,  whisli  is 
now  eleven  years,  there  has  been  but  one  deal! 
among  that  description  of  stock  on  my  plantation, 
and  that  occurred  to  a  mare  with  a  young  foal,  in  a 
listant  cloverfi-  Id  without  having  been  fed  for  many 
w- eks,  and  which  took  two  or  three  days  liefore  it 
>vas  known  ;  this  uncommon  health  of  my  horses,  f 
ittribute  in  a  great  degree  to  the  use  of  ground  food 
Yours  with  esteem  and  friendship, 

P.  MINOR. 
General  Cocke,  Vice-President  of  the  ^ 
Agricultural  Society  of  Albemarle.  3 


,\  To  raise  or  lower  runner,  T  Bolts  for  Frame, 
B  Step  for  spindle,  G  Snugs    to   bolt 

C  Spout,  iiopper, 

lioop,  S  Uprights, 

D  Bed  for  Mill,  "      ■ 


down 


H  Spindle, 

RO  For  spindle  to  run  in, 
1  Wingcoupling  for  top  of  Spindle  and  upright  shaft, 
H  Instead  of  I. 

York  County,  State  of  Pcnnsijlvania, 
May  5th,  1819. 
This  is  to  certify,  that  I  the  subscriber,  have 
erect',  d  one  of  the  machines  for  breaking  and  grind- 
ing Corn  with  the  c  b,  invented  by  John  Rogers  of 
Biltimnre,  and  Joseph  Demund,  of  New  Jersey: 
Certilyiir.;  th.it  the  said  machine,  has  in  my  mill 
i;round  at  the  rate  of  12  bushels  per  hour  with  ease, 
fine  enough  for  hominy. 

GEORGE  LOUCKS.  Miller 


Tile  Art  of  making  good  Bacon. 

In  the  catalogue  of  "  good  things,"  good  bacon  de 
served  ly  holds  a  conspicuous  place.  In  this  jiart  of 
the  Country  it  is  a  standard  dish,  which  never  cloys 
the  taste,  and  never  fails  to  be  treated  with  very 
pointed  respect  and  attention  wherever  it  makes  its 
appe.irance.  Wieatever  therefore  is  calculated  to 
diffuse  the  knowledge  of  making  it  after  the  best 
manner,  must  be  well  received  ;  and  we  feel  war 
ranted  in  saying,  that  he  who  pursues  the  following 
process,  so  well  described  by  our  much  valued  cor- 
re.spoiidcnt  Sylvanus,  will  be  sure  to  succeed 

To  tile  testimony  of  Sylvanus  we  can  add  ours, 
that  neither  brine,  or  sugar,  or  molasses  are  of  any 
use  or  advantage.     Last  year  the  Editor  was  prevail 

d  on  to  increase  the  quantity  of  saltpeire,  putting 
4'  pounds  to  15U0  weight;  but  he  inclii^'S  to  think  it 
had  a  tendency  to  make  the  meat  very  hard  imme- 

liately  after  cooling  ;  he  has  therefore  returned  to 
die  use  of  the  quantity  recommended  by  Sylvanus, 
whose  observations  Cunvcy  several  7tcw  suggestions, 

nd  reasons  for  old  practices.  As  to  the  necessity 
of  any  brine  whatever,  even  what  gathers  in  the  bot-lbut  the  haras  and  shoulders  removed," being  s;dted 


torn  of  the  tub,  from  tne  melting  of  the  sait  ..h.iie, 
the  Editor  will  here  mention  what  he  has  often 
heard  :  that  the  late  Jacob  Gibson,  of  Talbot  County, 
celebrated  for  his  good  bacon,  as  for  his  general  gnod 
oanagement,  hau  holes  bored  in  tne  boiioni  of  his 
neat  tubs,  to  let  even  that  brine  pass  off  It,  how- 
ver,  t'le  reader  will  exactly  pursue  the  recommen- 
dation of  Sylvanus,  in  the  selection  of  his  meat,  and 
the  process  of  curing,  he  need  not  fear  the  result. 
t£j'  Another  '.vord  in  vindication  of  the  rights  of 
the  hoiucwfc. — Wc  shall  always  impartially  claim 
trom  the  ladies  the  pertonnance  of  duti.  s  properly 
within  their  province  ,  but  we  shall  as  studiously 
resist  the  imp;.siti<;n  ot  burthens  which  are  alike 
mcompatible  with  their  position  m  the  domestic  cir- 
cle, and  the  delicacy  of  their  constituti'  n.  U'e  mean 
then  to  say,  that  the  superintendence  of  the  cuttins 
up,  and  salting  and  siuokiog  ti.t  meat  for  the  year's 
tamily  consum|;tiun,  docs  nut  firojierly  belong  to  the 
lady  of  the  house;  althou..h  we  know,  that,  time 
immemorial,  this  task  has  been,  in  many  neighbeur- 
ods  imposed  on  them.  It  is  a  heavy,  coarse,  la- 
borious operation,  which  ought  to  be  done  ui.der  the 
eye  of  the  master.  It  is  his  duty  to  prepare  every 
thing  for  the  hands  ot  tile  cook,  and  it  is  not  until 
every  thing  for  the  table  is  jjlaced  in  the  kitchen, 
that  the  wife  should  be  called  oi  for  her  attennon. 
Editor  of  the  Am.  Farmer. 


FOR    THE    AMtKlCAN    FARMEK. 

El?nwQod,  December  z^.  1819. 
Mr  Skinner, 

As  I  am  blockaded  liy  the  snow  to-day,  I  thought 
I  would  turn  my  attention  to  economics,  an  i  set  about 
hanging  up  my  b  icon.  This  is  an  article  of  great 
importance  to  us  CouiUrv  gentlemen  who  live  at  a 
distance  from  the  butcher's  stall ;  and  as  ni>  bnColi 
has  Uen  often  praised  by  good  judges,  I  thousht  I 
would  give  you  a  j.^aper  containing  ir.y  praitict  in 
curing  it,  for  the  benefit  of  those  less  experi.  need. 
In  December  I  procuie  hogs  (withnut  any  r.  .gard  to 
moonshine)  weighing  about  150  Iba.  each,  avoiding 
Siiialler,  more  than  larger  sizes.  I  insi.^l  on  tieif 
having  been  cornfed  for  five  or  six  weeks.  It  I 
cannot  get  the  assurance  of  a  man  of  truth,  I  trust 
mv  own  judgment  The  disposition  of  tie  fat 
when  not  frozen  will  give  a  pn  tiy  good  criterion,  if 
it  should  appear  hard,  and  crack  alxiut  tlu  kidneys 
like  beef  suet  into  small  squares-  I  av(  id  such  whose 
tat  is  more  tenacious  and  inclined  to  transparency, 
adhering  to  the  fingers,  and  bearing  the  complezion 
of  lard. 

If  the  lard  wh  n  tried  and  cold  is  hard  and  white, 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  deci  ption  from  any  i'ootl 
that  we  are  now  acciuainted  with,  and  we  may  rely 
on  its  being  corn-fed  pork  :  what  ruta  baga  may  dp 
I  know  not. 

I  know  of  nothing  in  the  cutting  up  the  meat  that 
deserves  much  attention,  except  to  keep  parts  to- 
gether that  require  an  equal  time  for  curing,  so  that 
those  who  cut  many  of  the  ribs  with  the  snoulder, 
do  an  injury  ;  for  the  shoulder  requires  three  weeks 
salting  and  smoking,  v/hilst  the  ribs  require  but  two; 
1  therefore  cut  the  shoulder  as  short  as  possible,  and 
the  middling,  of  course,  as  lorg  as  it  admits. 

To  every  1000  lbs.  <  f  meat  I  put  three  pecks  of 
salt,  and  one  third  or  half  a  pound  of  sait|ietre.  I 
prefer  mixing  half  ground  alum  salt  with  Liverpool, 
for  in  very  soft  weather  the  Liverpool  will  run  off 
almost  too  quickly,  and  in  very  dry,  coltl  weather, 
the  alum  salt  is  too  tardy,  i.  e.  not  ultimaiely  to  cure, 
hut  for  the  time  allowed  by  me, — so  they  correct 
each  other. 

This  Composition  is  to  be  well  rubbed  on,  and  then 
ipriiililed  thickly  on  the  cut  surface  of  the  meat. 
I'here  is  no  danger  of  over-salting  from  quantity,  it 
s  length  of  time  that  has  that  i-ffect  The-  meat  is 
I'OW  to  be  laid  in  good  casks  the  hams  and  shoulders 
first,  skin  downwards,  and  then  the  middlings  ani 
mailer  pieces. 

In  two  weeks  the  casks  are  to  be  emptied  and  all 
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suffici'  ntly  ;  whilst  thuse  larger  pieces  {the  han  ■ 
and  sh(iuldiTs)  are  to  be  re-packed,  putting  those 
which  seem  least  salted  Invest  annong  the  brine.  A 
change  of  positi'iii  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  thi 
pressure  is  so  great,  that  the  brine  will  n't  pass 
equally  thmugh  the  nuat  it  it  is  not  once  turned.  Ii 
three  weeks  from  the  salting  the  shoulders  are  to  b 
removed,  ami  in  fnur  weeks  the  hams.  Evrry  pii  ct 
of  P'lk  on  taking  out  of  salt  should  be  cleanly  wash- 
ed, by  dipping  a  cloth  in  hot  water,  and  washini; 
off  the  salt  brine  and  dirt  on  the  pavement 
and  not  into  the  tub,  least  that  bicome  brine,  and 
thus  you  would  give  the  meat  a  second  salting  in- 
stead I'f  washing  otf  what  was  loosely  adiitring 
This  washing  promotes  the  drying  oi  the  meat,  and 
furth.  I  tends  to  K|nali2f  the  saline  flavour  through 
the  meat,  and  should  n  t  he  ne^ltcted 

li  will  be  perceived  that  I  have  not  mentioned  the 
article  sui;ar,  so  much  estetnitd  by  many  Ten 
years  experiuoce  with  it,  and  ten  years  exptrience 
■without  ii  has  tuliy  competed  my  judgment  on  this 
article.  If  any  person  will  try  two  parcels,  one  with 
and  the  ( tht-r  without  sugar,  he  will  find  the  foUow- 


his  meat  in  May  and  June,  and  then  he  will  see  the 
.juality  of  his  meat;  that  which  is  not  corn  fed  will 
crack  and  'ffer  places  ■  f  dp.  sit  for  sK.ijipers,  which 

hould  l)e  filled  up  with  ashes,  and  if  any  are  alrea 
ly  deposited,  let  the  ashes  be  taken  .  ut  the  hearth  as 

ot  as  fire  and  put  in  The  meat  that  is  cornfrd 
will  be  close  .ill  are.und  the  cut.  A  ham  of  the  first 
kind  will  shrink  in  boiling,  and  cut  mt  a  poor  tii^ure 
on  the  table,  whilst  the  latter  will  swell  to  roundness, 
and  overlook  tht  dish  ;  will  look  rts  proud,  if  ii'  t  as 
warlike  as  Juvenal's  lobst.  r.  When  the  sharp  c  nver 
enters  the  cover,  the  essence  will  fiow  in  a  stream 
and  fill  the  whole  dish  ;  a  most  delightful  siiuce  I 
Such  a  dish,  with  boiled  pou  try  and  savi  vs,  though 
r.ften  repeated,  never  loaes  its  n  lish  with  the  labou- 
riiius  husbandman,  ind  he  seldom  thinks  of  anv  other 
to  set  before  his  guest.  SILVANUS. 


J^loTfc  of  the  ^oTeTongwe. 

Sym/itoms,  nfftcis  and  cure. 
We  have  already  piiblishecl  on  this  subject,  an 


ing  result  ;  That  his  bacon  cured  with  su^ar  will  be 
deprived  of  the  fine  red  C(  lour  two  months  longer 

for  that  addition  ;  then  fore  it  is  certain  that  it  inter-  exuact  of  a  letter  fiom  a  gentleman  in  Kentuc- 
feres  with  the  saltpetre,  and  it  the  saltpetre  is  of  ky,  describing   this  distressini^  malady  as  it  pre 
any  service  the  sugar  prevents  that,  and  I  presume  vails  in  that  state,  with  an  account  of  the  mode  of 
it  adds  nothing  to  compensate.     The  fresh  mawkish  treatment  which  has  usually  been  found  efTeclu- 
taste  ot  the  saltpetre  is  admirably  adapted  to  temper    ,  ...  ■        i         i  ,.      t-    i       , 

the  excssive   saptd  Havour  ot  tommon  salt,  whilst?^'  ^  '"'i'P'  '°  '"'''■  ".t''k<:"  f^m  the   Federal 
the  beautiful  red  colour  is  highly  pleasing  to  the  e>e  <^'azette  has  also  been  inserted  m  the  farmer- 
It  likewise  interferes  with  the  salt,  and  prevents  too  we  now  subjoin  some  further  notice  of  the  com 
large  a  quantity  from  being  absorbed,  and  thus  pre-  plaint,  deeming  it  useful  to  record  such  matters 

serves  the  meat  froiTi  that  hardness  which  biconac- in   a  repository,  such  as  this  paper   affords to 

quire.s  when  this  article  is  1.  ft  out  Hickory  ash,  s  I  ^^  1,;^^  reference  may  be  had,  whenever  occasion 
am  told  answers  nearly  all  the  good  purposes  ot  salt  u         i.  •.  ij     .,        »- 

petre.     but  the  care  of  mak,n|  good  bacon  does  not  n.ay  he.ealler  require  it.  i.d.  Am.  tar 

end  here:  we  must  follow  it  to  the  smoke  house.  ^^^-  -sAinne?-,— Agreeably  to  your  request,  I 
Let  each  piece  be  hung  up  clear  of  another,  and  send  you  some  observations  which  I  have  made, 
there  hang  till  quite  dry,  then  kindle  a  fire  to  smoke  w  hile  examininj;;  several  horses  aflPected  with  that 
it  n  a  fire  place  of  the  following  construction  :— foul  and  often  fatal  complaint,  called  the  sore 
Build  a  chimney  with  a  very  low  fire  place  exactly  {o,|„.yg 

as  !•  r  a  sitting  room,  and  when  the  chimney  is  car-      ■{•,     '  ,  •   ^  t  i    ,•  j     •     c 

Tied  up  four  feet  close  it  at  top.    A  stnall  grate  made:      ^  ''f  complaint  I  believe  made  lis  first  appear 
■with  hoops  or  small  bars  of  an  old  gridiron,  at  four!^"*^^  '"=''^  "he  tall  past,  and  has  become  very  pre 
inches  from  the  hearth,  will  assist  the  burning  of  theiValent.  It  doubtless  is  contagious, 
■wood.     By  having  a  chimney  thus  constructed,  the]      The  first  symptoms   which  characterise   this 
blaze   of  the  fire  can  never  injure  either  house  orjdisease  are  a  foetid  breath,  slobbering,  and  a  dis- 
meut,  and  no  pieces  can  tall  into  the   fire  when  alp^sition  to  drop  the  food   immediately  after  the 
string  or  nail  gives  way.     Houses  have  been  burned  c     ....■■ 
bv  pieces  of  meat  falling  on  the  fire,  and  dispersing;'^' ^J  attempt  a.  mastication. 

it  to  the  wood  work.  All  these  accidents  are  thus!  *"  '^e  course  ol  from  one  to  three  days  from 
prevented,  and  whilst   the  blaze  and  smoke  ascend  the    commencement  of   these    symptoms,     the 

'  1  tongue,  high  up  m  the  mouth,  will  be  found  on 


the  blind  chimney,  the  smoke  must  descend  again 
and  pour  into  the  smoke  house  A  small  chimney 
in  brick  houses  on  a  corner  of  the  wall  may  be  use 
ful  to  let  out  the  smoke,  but  no  holes  in  the  wall  to 
atimit  a  ray  of  light  Some  chips  and  a  few  billets  of 
hickory  make  the  best  smoke — these  will  also  keep 
the  house  nuann,  which  is  very  important  ;  for  if 
the  smoke  house  is  cold,  as  will  be  the  case  when 
the  smoke  is  carried  by  a  flue  from  a  lower  story  or 
another  house,  all  our  former  care  will  be  Inst:  a 
dan.p  will  settle  en  the  bacon,  and  it  will  have  a  bit- 
ter flavour. 

Mr.  A.  of  Baltimore,  taught  me  never  to  make  a 
smiike  in  damp  weather,  a  practice  so  much  follow 
ed  ;  for  as  he  <  bserved,  his  meat  gained  no  colour, 
but  got  a  bad  taste.  I  am  satisfied  he  was  cor- 
rect, and  he  had  large  experience,  as  he  followed 
smoking  for  gain.  One  good  fii'e  per  diem  will 
smoke  the  pieces  exactly  in  the  same  times  they 
were  salted,  viz.  hams  4  weeks,  shoulders  3  weeks, 
other  pieces  in  two.  When  the  bacon  is  smoked  anil 
all  returned  to  the  smoke  house,  a  floor,  if  not  laid 
before  should  now  be  laid  on  the  joist ;  by  this  means 
rats  will  be  prevented  from  descending  on  the  ba- 
con, and  the  heat  of  the  sun  will  be  moderated,  sn 
that  the  bacon  will  not  drip  in  summer  heats 
Darkness  and  coolness  are  necessaiy  to  preserve  the 
bacon  from  fli  s  ;  it  may  there  hang  in  perfect  safety 
till  wanted.    But  a  prudent  housekeeper  will  inspect 


examination,  entirely  raw.  The  breath  of  the 
animal  becomes  at  this  stage  of  the  disease  ex- 
tremely foetid 


Mr.  Skinner — Inipic>sed  uitli  an  ;ie  a  i  ,  ane 
intention  of  man  being  placed  in  this  worid  is, 
that  be  might  live  in  mutual  friendship  with  his 
I'ellovv  men,  and  assist  each  other  in  times  of  cala- 
mity and  distress ;  I  am  K  d  by  this  belief  to  make 
this  communication  in  addition  to  the  one  which 
appeared  in  the  public  papers  tha  eaily  part  of 
ihis  month,  since  *vhich  time  I  have  had  a  great 
number  of  horses  and  horned  cattle  under  my 
notice,   labouring  under  the  present  epidemical 

lisease.  Judge,  sir,  of  the  sincere  gratitude  that 
I  feel  to  the  disposer  of  all  good,  for  the  recovery 

f  every  one  that  has  come  under  my  notice,  by 
lollowing  the  course  which  I  recommended,  al- 
though some  were  so  severely  afflicted,  as  to 
causk  me  uneasy  moments. 

As  I  am  desirous  to  illustrate  my  communi 
tion  with  facts  the  following  will  serve  : 

On  the  7th  of  the  present  month,  there  were 
seven  cows  taken  ill ;  on  the  9th  I  was  requested 
to  visit  them,  and  I  found  the' disease  to  be  the 
prevailing  epidemic,  I  directed  the  niouth  wash 
lo  be  used  twice  a  day,  and  ordered  that  they 
should  be  kept  in  the  cow  stable  that  night,  and 
in  the  morning  the  overseer  to  notice  how  they 
were  as  to  the  state  of  their  bowels,  the  informa- 
tion was,  that  they  had  all  passages  but  at  the 
same  time  costive.  I  directed  thai  each  should 
have  one  pint  of  raw  flax  seed  oil  every  day,  until 
her  passages  returned  to  a  healthy  stale,  twice 
administered  is  generally  enough,  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  hear  that  they  are  all  able  to  take 
their  food,  and  are  fast  recovering.  On  the  same 
farm  with  the  cows  thee  are  two  horses,  neithei- 
of  which  has  the  disease  ;  on  another  farm  there 
are  7  horses,  five  have  the  complaint,  but  not  one 
of  the  cows,  although  there  are  a  number  on  the 
place.  In  a  livery  stable  that  has  29  horses,  three 
have  had  the  disorder,  these  three  stood  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  stable,  but  not  one  that  stood  on 
either  side  of  these  horses  has  taken  it ;  in  another 
case  the  oivner  told  his  boy  to  take  from  his 
horse  which  had  the  complaint,  the  food  that  was 
in  the  manger  and  throw  it  away,  the  horse  had 
attempted  to  eat  and  had  slobbered  in  il ;  under 
the  influence  of  econoniv,  the  boy  gave  it  to  the 
cow,  she  did  eat  it ;  when  this  came  to  be  known 
by  the  owner,  he  was  a  little  wroth,  expecting 
his  cow  must  have  taken  the  infection,  about  3 
weeks  have  elapsed,  but  the  cow  continues  well, 


At  this  time  the  creature  generally  refuses  to  all  hough  nothing  was  done  to  prevent  the  infec- 


eat  or  drink,  but  when  it  retains  a  disposition  for 
either  the  muscles  necessary  for  deglution  are 
paralitic  or  so  sore,  that  the  animal  refuses  to 
will  them  into  action.  The  canker  continues  to 
spread  until  it  pervades  the  whole  surface  of  the 
tongue,  the  cheeks  and  lips  become  swollen,  and 
notwithstanding  the  most  rigorous  perseverance 
in  the  use  ol  those  means  which  have  heretofore 
been  suggested  or  prescribed,  often  terminates  in 
gangrene  and  mortification  of  the  tongue.  Thu 
many  poor  emaciated  animals  fall  victims  to  this 
loathsome  disease. 

A  remedy  which  could  be  uniformly  relied  on 
as  a  cure  for  Ibis  fatal  malady  would  be  truly  ac 
ccplable  lo  tlie  public. 

From  dear  sir,  your  friend  and  very  humble 

servant,  DAVID  E.  BROWN. 

U  nion,  Loudoun  county,  (Va.) 

Dec.  9,  1817. 


tion  taking  effect.  I  think  the  above  facts  suffi- 
cient to  prove  the  disorder  neither  contagious  or 
infectious;  we  have  no  proof  that  the  want  of 
rain  has  produced  it,  because  in  Baltimore  and 
Us  vicinity,  every  animal  has,  or  might  have 
had  its  usual  supply  of  water ;  should  it  be 
admitted  that  the  feed  being  defective,  produced 
the  cause,  I  am  unable  to  account  for  so  few  ha- 
ving the  complaint  in  the  stable  above  slated — 
and  the  whole  29  horses  being  fed  with  the  same 
hay  and  grain  and  breathing  the  same  atmosphe- 
ric air,  that  26  of  the  above  number  should 
escape  the  infection,  while  the  other  three  have 
finally  recovered  remaining  in  the  same  stable! 
Had  the  disease  been  confined  to  the  state  of 
Kentucky,  it  would  be  evident  that  the  hot  and 
dry  season  we  have  had,  was  the  cause,  as  in  some 
parts  of  that  slate  the  inhabitants  have  had  to 
drive  their  cattle  forty  miles  to  water  ;  from  the 
above  facts  I  believe  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
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the  cause   ol   the  disease  is  enveloped    in  niys- ly  in   thy  ears.     What   thoui^h  I  am   delii^hted 
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tery, 

I  am  sir  yours, 

and  the  public's  humble  servant, 
JOHN  HASLAM,  V.  S. 
Baltimore,  20th   Dec.  1819. 

The  following  is  an  extract   from  Mr.  Haslam's 
comniuniciuion    which    was    pulilioherl   in  the 
daily  newspapers,  and  contains  his  receipt  lor 
the  cure  of  the  burnt  loni^ue. 
The  first  symptoms  that  some  horses  show,  is 
pain  ill  the  act  of  swallowing  ;  this   is  when  tli 
disease  commences  in  tiie  throat ;  in  others  it  be- 
gins nearer  the  end  of  the  toni<ue,  and  in  these 
the   fiist  symptom  is  a    willingness  to  eat,   bin 
unable  on  accounlof  the  pains,  with  considerable 
slabbering  of  adhesive   siilwa  ;  on   looking  into 
the   mouth  the  tongue  will  be  blistered,   or  the 
blister  may  have  come  off  and  the  tongue  appea 
extremely    sore;    in  some  cases    the    lips   and 
cheeks  swell,  if  no  other  symptoms  appear  the 
disease  is  not  alarming,  but  will  give  way  to  the 
mouth  wash.      In  some  subjects  of  its  attack,  the 
system  becomes  more  generally   affected, — the 
horse  is  feeble,  his  pnlse  low,  and  instead  of  forts 
not  moie  than  thirty  four  pulsations  in  a  minute  ; 
anobsMuction  in  the  bowels,  that  is  tne  horse  ma) 
not  have  more  than  one  or  two  passages,  or  pir  - 
haps  none  throuiih  the  night ;  when  tnese  symp- 
toms appear,  give  him,  according  to  his  size,  a 
pint  or  three  half  pints  of  rai*    (Tax    seed  oil,  o 
one  bottle  rjf  casioroil;  if  in  24  or  30  bouts  after 
it  is  given,   it  should    not  be   in   to    operate,    i 
must  be  repeuteil  ;  let  him  d  ink  as  usual.     Th 
best   food  is  chopped   rye,   shorts  or  hr.in  mad 
into  a  slop,  jf  he  will  not  take  this,  staid  oats,  that 
they  may  be  soft  to  his  mouth,  some  will  eat  hay 
rather  tlianany  other  food. 

The  wash  I  use  is  alum  and  salt  petre,  each 
one  ounce,  vinegar  a  pint,  honey  half  a  pint,  the 
mouth  to  be  cleansed  two  or  three  tiines  a  day 
with  a  svab  dipped  in  the  mixture,  introducing  it 
as  far  lip  the  mouth  as  convenient ;  in  some  cases 
I  have  taken  ilrjud,  but  could  not  perceive  that 
it  produced  any  effect. 

FHOM    THE    SI'KCTATOH. 

I/isi  IstUia  voces  ad  sidera  jactant 
Intonni  mantes  ;  ifisx  jam  carimina  ru/ies 

Ifisa  sonant  arbusta 

VtRS.  Eel.  S.  V.  63. 
The  mountain  tops  unshorn,  the  rocks  rejoice  ; 
The  lowly  shrubs  partake  of  human  v  ice. 

DuVDIi-.N 

THE  SEQUEL  OF  THE  STORY  OF 
SHALUM  AND  HH.HA. 

(Continu'  d  fi-om  pa'^e  2''8.) 
The  letter  inserted  in  my  last  had  so  good  an 
effect  upon  HMpa,  that  she  answered  it  in  less 
than  a  twtlve  month,  after  the  following  manner. 
'•^Hil/ia,  Mistress  of  the  Valleys,  to  Slialum,  Mas- 
ter of  Mount  Tirzah. 
"  /)!  the  789f/i  year  of  the  crcatiov-. 
"  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee,  O  Shalum  ; 
Thou  piaisi.'st  Hilpu's  beauty,  I.  u  art  thou  nut 
secretly  enamored  with  the  verdure  of  her  mea- 
dows ?  Art  thou  not  more  affected  with  the  pros- 
pect of  her  green  valkys  than  thou  woiildst  be 
with  the  sight  of  her  person  ?  The  lowings  ot 
my  herds,  and  the  bleatings  of  my  flocks,  make  a 


with  the  wavings  of  the  forests,  and  those  breezes 
of  perfumes  which  flow  from  the  top  of  I'irzah 
arc  these  like  the  riches  of  the  valley  ? 

"  I  knew  thee,  O  Shalum  ;  thou  art  more  wise 
and  happy  than  any  of  the  sons  of  men.  Thy 
dwellings  are  among  the  cedars;  thou  searchesi 
ut  the  diversity  of  soils,  thou  understandest  the 
influences  of  the  s  ais,  and  markest  the  change 
of  seasons.  Can  a  woman  appear  lovely  in  the 
■yes  of  such  a  one  ?  Disquiet  me  not,  O  Sha- 
lum; lei  me  alone,  that  I  may  enjoy  those  goodly 
possessiuus  which  are  fallen  to  my  lot.  Win  me 
not  by  thy  enticing  words.  May  thy  trees  in- 
crease and  multiply  ;  mayest  thou  add  wood  to 
wood,  and  shade  to  shade  ;  but  tempt  not  Hilpa 
to  destroy  thy  solitude,  and  make  thy  retirement 
populous." 

The  Chinese  say,  that  a  little  time  afterwards 
she  accepted  of  a  treat  in  one  of  the  nelghoour 
ng  hills  to  wliich  Shiliim  had  invited  her.    This 
neat  lasted  for  two  years,  and  is  said  to  have  cost 
Shalum  five  luindred  antelopes,  two  thousand  os- 
triches, and  a  thousand  tuns  of  milk;   but  what 
most    of  all  recommended  it,  was  that  variety 
f  delicious  fiuiis  and   pot    herbs,   in  wnic.ii  no 
person  then  living  could  any  way  equal  Shalifm. 
Me  treated   her  in  the  bower  which   he  had 
ilunted  amidst  the   wood  of  nightingales.      Th 
vood  was  made  up  of  such  fruit  trees  and  plants 
IS  are   most  agreeable  to  the  several    kinds  of 
■inging  birds;  so  that   he   had   drawn  into  it  all 
he  music  of  the  country,  and  was  filled  tVom  one 
end  of  the  year  to  the  other  with  the  most  agree- 
dile  concert  in  season. 

He  showed  her  every  day  some  beautiful  and 
surprising  scene  in  this  new  region  of  woodlands; 
and  as  by  this  means  lie  had  all  the  opportunities 
he  could  wish  for  opening  his  mind  to  her,  he 
succeeded  so  well,  tiiat  upon  her  departure  she 
made  hiin  a  kind  of  promise,  and  gave  him  her 
word  to  return  him  a  positive  answer  in  less  than 
tif  y  years. 

She  had  not  been  long  among  her  own  people 
in  the  valleys,  when  she  received  new  overtures, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  most  splendid  visit  from 
Mishpach,  vvho  was  a  mighty  man  of  old,  and  had 
built  a  great  city,  whicn  he  called  alter  his  own 
name.  Every  house  was  made  fiy  at  least  a 
thousand  years,  nay,  there  were  soms  lluit  were 
leased  out  lor  three  lives  ;  so  that  the  ipiantity 
ol  stone  and  timiier  consumed  in  this  huiltling  is 
scarce  to  be  imagined  by  those  who  live  in  the 
|)resent  age  of  the  world.  This  great  man  en- 
tertained her  with  the  voice  of  musical  instru 
meiils  which  had  been  lately  invented,  and  dan- 
;ed  before  her  to  the  sound  of  the  timbrel.  H 
also  presented  her  with  several  domestic  utensils 
wrought  m  brass  and  iron,  which  had  been  newly 
lound  out  for  the  convcniency  of  life.  In  ihe 
meantime  Shalumgrcw  very  uneas\  with  himself, 
and  was  sorely  displeased  at  Hilpa  lor  the  recep- 
tion which  she  had  given  to  Mishpach,  insomuch 
that  he  never  wrote  to  her  or  spoke  of  her  du 
ring  a  whole  revolution  of  Saturn  ;  but  finiling 
that  this  intercourse  went  no  further  than  a  visit, 
he  again  renewed  his  addresses  to  her;  who,  du 
ring  his  long  silence,  is  said  very  often  to  have 
ast  a  wishing  eye  upon  Mount  Tirzah. 
Her  mind  continued  wavering  about  twenty 
years    longer  between  Shalum  and    Mishpach; 


pleasant  echo  in  thy  mountains,  and  sound  sweet-|for  though  her  inclinations  favoured  the  former 


her  interest  pleaded  very  powerfully  for  the 
other.  While  her  heart  was  in  this  unsettled 
condition,  the  following  accident  happened,  which 
determined  her  choice.  A  high  tower  of  wood 
which  had  stood  in  the  city  of  Mishpach  having 
caught  fire  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  in  a  few  days 
I  educed  the  whole  town  to  ashes.  .Vlishpach 
lesolved  to  rebuild  the  place,  whatever  it  should 
cost  him  :  and  having  already  destroyed  all  the 
timiier  of  the  country,  he  was  forced  to  have  re- 
course to  Shalum,  whose  forests  were  now  two 
hundred  years  old.  He  purchased  these  woods 
with  so  many  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep, 
and  with  such  a  vast  extent  of  fields  and  pastures, 
that  Shalum  was  now  grown  more  wealthy  than 
.Vlishpach;  and  therefore  appeared  so  cnarming 
in  the  eyes  of  Zilpah's  daughter,  that  she  no  lon- 
ger refused  him  in  marriage.  On  the  day  in 
which  he  brought  her  up  into  the  mountains,  he 
raised  a  most  prodigious  |)ile  of  cedar,  and  of 
every  s>veet  smelling  wood,  which  readied  above 
three  hundred  cu:)its  in  height  :  he  also  cast  into 
the  pile  bundles  of  myrrh  and  sheaves  of  spike- 
nard, enriching  it  with  every  sjiicy  shrub,  and 
uaking  it  lat  with  the  gums  of  his  plantations. 
This  was  tiie  burnt  offering  which  Shdu'ii  of- 
fered in  the  day  of  his  espousals;  the  s  iioke  of 
it  ascended  up  to  heaven,  and  filled  the  whole 
country  >viih  incense  and  perfume. 

Occasional  Ylixtvacts. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer. 
IMu.  Skinner. — It  was  with  extreme  regret,  I 
discovered  that  "  A  Subscriber"  in  page  312, 
had  misconstrued  my  design.  I  would  not  wil- 
lingly offend  any  writer  for  a  paper  so  valuable; 
1^  consider  every  contributor  to  the  American 
Farmer,  however  lowly  he  may  be,  and  surely  I 
am  one  of  its  lowliest  tribe,  as  advancing  some- 
thing to  the  general  stock  of  information,  and 
using  his  humble  efforts  to  better  the  agriculture 
of  the  nation.  I  doneus  patriae,  sit  utilis  agris.* 
Yet  I  am  delighted  that  my  weak  and  miscon- 
ceived remarks,  have  elicited  his  experiments, 
for  they  appear  to  have  been  made  by  one  of  a 
discerning  mind,  and  discriminating  industry. 

This  wiiicr  nad  inquired  "  svhat  quantity  of 
ruta  baga,  and  the  length  of  time  required,  with- 
out the  assistance  of  grain,  would  render  a  bul- 
lock of  any  given  weight,  fit  for  the  butcher."—. 
From  the  »ords  without  the  assistance  of  grain, 
I  concluded  that  he  meant  to  feed  the  bullock 
entirely  on  this  vegetable,  or  at  least  to  the  en- 
'ire  exclusion  of  grain,  and  conceiving  this  to  be 
an  error,  I  was  willing  to  correct  it,  as  far  as  my 
mferior  knowledge  would  allow.  If  I  have  er- 
red in  the  constiuction  of  the  sense,  I  trust  he 
\wll  remember,  "  to  err  is  human,  to  forgive,  di- 
vine." Your  paper  is  not  a  controversial  one,  I 
lorbear  to  say  more,  and  will  on  this  head  only 
say,  I  am  soriy  to  have  given  offence,  and  trust 
A  Subscriber'  will  no  longer  deem  it  one. 
My  observations  on  tiiis  vegetahle  have  not  yet 
been  of  one  year's  standing.  I  obtained  a  pound 
ironi  Cobbett,  sowed  broad  cast  more  than  a 
third,  upon  one  third  of  an  acre.  It  was  greatly 
too  thick  The  seed  was  rolled  in  plaster,  and 
plastered  when  very  young.     It  was  never  thin- 

»  Juv.  Sat.  14. 
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ULc!  as  it  slioiild  liave   been,   Ironi  not   knowingjidi  a  o!   lunai-  inHuenre,  lie  observed  "  'I'hen  ir 
the  depth  of  the  root,  and   immense  size  of  tlieyou  will  have  them  killed.   I  will  not  feed  them 


leaves.  Wretched  as  the  seiison  was  the  pro 
duce  of  this  third  of  an  acre,  was  one  luindred 
and  ten  bushels,  of  the  larpccsl,  and  fifty  bushels 
of  the  smaller,  which  latter  were  fi  d  to  the  hogs, 
boiled.  These  hogs  «ere  fed  alternately  on  boil- 
ed potatoes,  boiled  rule  baga,  and  tops,  and  pom- 
pions  before  I  began  to  feed  with  corn,  or  rather 
to  harden  with  it,  so  as  to  have  three  difTerent 
kinds  of  feed  in  a  day.  My  hogs  thrived  I  thought 
better  with  this  change  than  usual,  and  when  1 
began  to  corn  feed,  they  thrived  astonishingly, 
■■.vhich  I  thought  was  attributable  not  exrlusively 
but  in  no  small  measure  to  the  introduction  ol  the 
ruta  baga. 

The  othfir  will  be  fed  away  to  stock,  and  as  a 
cold  food,  I  think  it  preferable  to  the  Irish 
posato, 

The  ox,  the   cow,  the  sheep,  will  all  sfatten 


the  day  before  they  are  killed."     I  told  him  tha 
was  not  the  kind  of  preparation  I  wanted  him  lo 
make;  that  !  thought  his  notions  were  as  wrons 
u)  this,  as  about  the  moon,  and  requested  him  ii 
feed  them  as  usual. — The  al>ove  occurrence  it' 
duccd   me  to  coniinunicate  to  you   my  o[)inioM 
that  the  common  practice  of  "itarvir.g  f.ogs  a  day 
or  two  before  killing  them,   for  the  double  put 
pose  of  saving  feed,  and  having  them  empty  ii 
facilitate  the  hatidling  and  openin^^  them    is  no 
economy,    notwithstanding    the    argument    thai 
their  last  feeds  will  do  them  no  good  till  digest- 
ed.    I  am  further  ol  the  opinion  thai  all  well  fed 
animals  will  have  high  fevers  hom  long  fusts,  and 
particularly  the  hog,  as  he  is  a  hearty  eater  and 
an  impatient  faster  ;  and  that   the   fiesh   of  ani 
mals  dying  with  a  fever  is  not  so  delicious  nor 
wholesome,  as  when  killed  in  a  healthy,  thriving 


well  without  Indian  corn,  not  so  the  hog;  his  fatlcondition,  as  the  fever  will  diminish  and  deteri 
if  not  corn  fed  at  the  close,  will  be  soft  and  oily,  orate    the  juices,  and  perhaps  have  more  influ 
but  he  may  be   fattened,  and  grow  to  an  enor-ence  in  shrinking  the  meat  in  the  tub  or  pot,  than 
mous  size  on  boiled  vegetables,  and  then  his  fat  the  moon  has.     I  wish  to  occupy  but  little  roon 
should  be  hardened  with  corn.  in  your  very  useful  paper,  because  of  my  incom 

.According  to  the  experiment  of"  A  Subscri-  petency  to  employ  it  to  advantage  ;  but   1  have 
ber"  an  acre  of  ground  will  produce  400  bushels  a  desire  that  the  above  opinion  may  be  published, 
of  ruta  baga,  32  bushels  cf  which,  and  12  weeks  as  it  is  in  contradiction  to  extensive   practice,  i 
arc  equal  to  4  bushels  of  shelled  corn,  and  six  may  cause  furlh.er  examination  by  an  abler  cor 
weeks,  exclusive  feeding  on  each,  which  is  onerespondent 


eighth  of  food,  and  one  half  the  time.  My  own 
observation  convinces  me,  thst  it  is  better  to  sell 
all  the  corn  I  can  by  substitution  of  other  eata 
bles,  because  it  is  more  valuable,  more  difficult 
of  agriculture,  more  easily  transported  to  mark- 


Yours  &c. 


A  Young  Farmer. 


EXTRAORDINARY  SEASON. - 
In  some  respects,  the  past  season  may  becon- 
el ;  but  I  have  made  no  experiments  in  exclu-Isidered  as  having  been  very  singular  in  various 
sive  feeding  on  a  particular  food,  being  convin-: parts  of  this  and  other  countries. — Among  the 
ced  tliat  it  is  erroneous.  I  have  imparted  my  extraordinary  circumstances  of  the  season,  is 
ideas,  and  hope  they  may  be  taken  in  good  part,ithat  of  double  crops  of  fruit.  To  the  statements 


as  I  have  no  wish  to  offend;  I  only  read,  to  learn, 
and  write  to  improve. 

Si  quid  ncvisti  rectius  istis, 

Candidus  imperii,  si  non  bis  utere  macum 

A  FRIEND. 

P.  S.  To  make  400  bushels  of  corn,  at  50  bush- 
els to  the  acre,  (an  enormous  product)  would  re- 
quire eight  acres,  and  in  many  places  this  year 
there  was  not  made  six  bushels  to  an  acre,  and 
the  season  was  alike  tmfavourable  lo  corn  as  lur 
nips. 

FOIl    THE    AMFRIOAN    FAl^ltER. 

St.  Domingo  Farm,  December  3,  1819. 
^Ir.  Skinnf.r, — Ilavins;  lately  appointed  a 
day  to  slaughter  my  hogs,  and  desired  my  mana- 
ger to  make  the  necessary  arrangements,  he  re- 
plied that  it  was  not  the  right  time  in  the  moon, 
th?t  the  meat  would  shrink*  if  I  killed  it  in  the 
decrease  of  the  moon.     When  I  ridiculed  the 


we  have  already  published  on  this  subject,  we 
add  the  following  from  the  Charleston  Patriot  of 
the  23d  December. — "  From  a  single  pear  tree 
were  gathered,  in  August  last,  in  this  city,  up. 
wards  of  three  hundred  pears,  one  of  which 
weighed  one  pound,  seven  ounces,  and  measur 
ed  thirteen  and  a  half  inches  in  circumference. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  number  were  but  little 
short,  we  have  been  told,  of  this  size.  The  same 
tree  produced,  our  informant  states,  a  second 
crop  of  250  pears,  gathered  in  the  middle  of  this 
month,  some  ef  which  weighed  from  four  to  five 
and  a  half  ounces.  They  are  said  to  be  well 
flavoured,  and  extremely  juicy. 


"^mm  w^^.mmmo 


BALTIMORE,    FHIDAY,    JANUARY   7,    1820. 


The  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer  has  pur 

chased,  for  the  Agricultural    Society  of  South 

The  Editor  confesses  his  want  of  faith  in  the  Carolina,  1000  lbs.  of  seed  cotton,  imported  from 

South  America,  by  Col.  Thomas  Tenant,  who 
has  consented  to  send  the  balance  of  the  impor- 
tation, to  be  sold  at  Charleston.  Southern  Plant- 
ers will  thus  have  an  early  opportunity  of  ascer- 
taining whether  imported  seed  may  not  resist  the 
rot,  as  suggested  by  General  Troup,  of  Georgia. 


common  opinion,  that  the  flesh  of  animals  killed 
in  the  decrease  of  the  moon,  will,  when  cooked, 
shrink  from  the  bone,  leaving  much  of  it  exposed, 
when  bi ought  on  the  table. — But  he  has  heard  it 
maintained  most  strenuously  to  be  a  fact,  by  per- 
sons for  whose  judgment  and  veracity  in  all  things- 
else  he  has  the   highest  confidence.     We  will 

cheerfully  publish  romc   reasoning  and  facts,  ir.      Fifteen  very  fine  fat  Bakewell  sheep,   raisec 
favotir  f.f  this  old  opinion  if  anyone  will  advocate  '       "'      '"  '  '  ^  -vt.-i.     r>..i, .,.„„„ 

it  under  their  proper  names. 


by   INIr.    Exiun,   of  Dragon  Neck,   Delaware 
Ivveighing  from  90  to  120  lbs.,  were  purchased 


last  week,  by  Mr.  George  Elliot,  at  the  average 

l-rice  of  twelve  dollars  per  head One  of  thetn 

-v!d  in  market  on  Wednesday  last,  at  10  and  15 
cents  per  lb. 

T/ie  lovers  of  Flora  are  requested  to  read  this. 
The  subscriber  has  just  received  the  most  su- 
i>erb  and  exteisive  colleciion  of 

Hoots  and  Plants 

ver  imported  inio  the  U  Stales,  ail  warranted 
sound  good  roots,  true  to  thti'  kinds  and  quality, 
ind  ensured  lo  flower.  Ladies  and  gentlemen 
are  invited  to  call  and  see  them — for  to  particu- 
larize them,woidtl  fill  up  the  columns  ol  a  news- 
paper. I-'veiy  person  can  be  accommodated,  as 
ihey  will  be  sold  from  four  cents  lo  thirty  dollars 
each.  The  ahove  will  be  offered  for  sale  for  a 
lew  days  and  if  not  disposed  of,  will  be  removed 
lo  another  market ;  and  should  the  subscriber 
not  receive  encouragement  for  the  risk  he  has 
urn,  he  never  will  again  offer  to  the  public  such 
a  treat. 

fiarden  seeds,  garden  tools,  English  split  peas, 
tares,  &c.  &c.  for  sale  at  No.  2.  Hanover  Street, 
next  to  Mr.  Barnura's  hotel.  J.  P.  CASEY. 

Dec.  31. 


TO   THE  PUBLIC. 

HOTCHKISSE'S 
Im^Yo^ed  StTa^  CutteT. 

The  subscriber  purchased  the  patent  for  this 
useful  machine  about  a  year  ago,  for  all  the  U. 
States,  south  and  west  ol  New  York,  since  which 
time  he  has  made  many  very  iinporiant  improve- 
ments, on  the  machine,  which  renders  them 
much  more  durable  than  before,  and  less  liable 
to  gel  out  of  order,  as  all  the  machinery  is  of 
cast  and  wrought  iron :  and  the  friction  on  the 
whole  of  the  present  machine,  is  not  more  than 
the  friction  of  the  single  gate  and  knife  of  the 
former  machine. — The  subscriber  has  also  the 
pleasure  to  inform  the  public,  that  the  Agricul- 
tural Society  at  Annapolis,  at  theii  meeting  on 
the  15th  of  this  present  month,  awarded  a  pre- 
mium of  twenty  five  dollars,  to  this  machine, 
and  became  purchasers  of  the  patent  right  for 
Anne-Arundel  county.  Colonel  Henry  Mayna- 
dier,  president  of  the  Annapolis  Agricultural  • 
Society,  and  Major  Richard  I.  Jones,  are  duly 
authorised  lo  dispose  of  the  patent  right  for  any 
county,  or  number  of  counties  in  this  state.  The 
subscriber  has  letters  of  recommendation  of  this 
machine,  from  some  of  the  first  agriculturists  in 
this  state  and  Virginia,  who  have  sulficienily  pro- 

JONATHAN  S.  EASTMAN, 

Projirietor. 
Dec.  31. 


pbi;nted  every  Friday, 
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Num.  42. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


AMMIPOLIS,  January  \st,  1820. 

Dear  Sir, — In  pursuance  of  a  resolve  oftlie  Agricul 
lurtl  Society  of  .Marvlund,  at  tlu-ii'  anniiersiiry  meet 
iu:^,  liclJ  on  the  lolli  of  December,  in  the  cliamber  of 
the  House  of  Delegates,  1  trjnsniil,  for  publication 
in  your  useful  .and  widely  circulating  paper,  the  ad- 
dress of  \irgil  Maxcy,  Esq  delivered  to  them,  and  to 
a  large  assemblage;  composed  of  officers  of  (loveru- 
mcnt,  nieml)ers  of  the  General  Assemhl),  and  ladies 
and  gentlemen  from  the  city,  and  from  various  parts 
of  the  state. — Also,  the  communication  from  Ur. 
Joseph  E.  Muse,  on  the  modus  operamli  of  Plaster  of 
Faris. 

H.  Mavn'Aiher,  Presideiyt  of  the 
.i^rkultwal  Hociftij  of  Marijland. 


PROCEED!  \GS] 

OF    THE 

AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  OF  MARYLAND. 

The  Agricultural  Society  of  Maryland  agreeably  to 
the  provisions  of  their  eonstitution,  met  in  the  city  of 
Annapolis,  on  Wednesday,  the  loth  instant.  After 
the  usual  business  was  transacted,  the  President  pre- 
sented to  the  Soiiety  a  communication  from  Ur.  Joseph 
E.  .Muse,  of  Dorchester  county,  Md.  on  the  modus 
op'-randi  of  gypsum,  Hhich  was  read.  The  Society 
resolved  that  the  President  request  the  editors  of  the 
American  Farmer,  Maryland  Gazette,  and  Maryland 
)iepu')lican,  to  publish  in  their  respective  papers,  Dr 
IMuse's  learned  and  very  ingenious  communication. 

.lud^es  were  appointed  to  examine  the  articles  of- 
fered 'or  pxliibiiion,  wlio  awarded  premiums  to  the  fol- 
lowing persons: 

To  .Mr.  Jonathan  S  Eristman,  for  his  improved 
straw  cutter.  This  instrument  was  so  much  approved 
•f,  that  the  patent  right  for  Anne  Arundel  county  was 
purchased  bv  a  company  of  gentlemen  present. 

To  Mr.  .Arthur  T.  ,lones,  oftlie  Eastern  Shore  of 
Md.  for  an  ins'rnment,  roTisisling  of  a  plough  and 
harrow  united,  well  calculated  for  putting  in  grain 
on  corn  ground. 

To  Mr.  (Mirisiopher  Jackson,  for  a  bull,  2  years  old, 
»f  a  good  si/,e  and  fine  proportion. 

To  .Mrs.  James  M'Cubbin,  fur  the  best  woollen  car- 
pet. 

To  Mrs  Watkins,  for  a  pece  of  very  good  cirpet- 
ing. 

To  Mrs.  Hart,  for  a  fine  rug,  of  good  materials  and 
handsome  colours 

To  Mrs.  Sears,  for  the  same. 

To  Mrs.  Frances  Fowler,  for  the  same. 

To  Miss  Stailing,  for  an  excellent  counterpane,  and 
some  fine  vest  patterns. 

To  Mrs.  Gambrill,  for  a  counterpane  very  tine  and 
of  handsome  figure. 

To  Miss  E.  Murdock,  for  .t  down  hat,  ingeniously 
made  an''  handsomely  decorated. 

To  \Irs.  Eliza  Warfield,  for  the  best  wollen  stock- 
ings and  gloves. 

To  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thompson,  for  a  pair'of  uncom- 
mon fine  knit  cotton  stci-kings. 

Mr.  Thom:is  Chase  e.\hil)iied  some  v.  ry  large  cauli- 
flowers, from  his  farm,  near  .\niiapolis;  one  of  which 
weighed  19  lbs.  wUh  leaves,  and  7  lbs.  vheu  stripped 
•f  them. 


Some  of  Wood's  patent  ploughs,  made  at  the  found- 
ry of  general  John  .Mason,  near  Georgetown,  were  ex- 
hibited. These  pl'iughs  were  liighl>  thought  of  on 
account  of  the  ease  with  which  the  beam  might  be 
raised  or  lowered,  and  particularly  on  account  of  the 
excellent  form  of"  the  cast  ii'ou  rnotdd  board. 

At  two  o'clock  the  society  adjourned,  and  assem- 
oled  again  at  5  o'  clock  in  liie  evening,  fur  the  pur[iose 
of  he.iringan  address,  delivered  by  Virgil  Maxey,  Esq. 
member  of  the  society,  in  the  Chamber  oftlie  House 
of  Delegates,  agreeably  to  a  request  made  by  the  So- 
ciety at  their  last  meeting.  After  Mr.  Maxcy  had 
concluded,  the  following  resolutions  were  proposed 
and  assented  to. 

Jlesafvcil,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  pre- 
sented to  Sir.  Mascy,  for  the  able  and  eloquent  ad- 
dress deli\ered  before  them. 

/lesolred.  That  the  Secretary  apply  to  Mr.  Maxcy 
for  permission  to  publish  his  address,  and  if  it  be  ob- 
tained, to  cause  two  hundred  copies  of  the  said  ad- 
dress to  be  pulilislied  for  distribution,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President. 

liesolved.  That  the  President  be  requested  to  trans- 
mit copies  of  the  address  to  the  editors  of  the  Ameri- 
can Farmer,  the  Maryland  Gazette,  and  the  .Maryland 
Republican,  for  pulilication  in  their  papers  respec- 
tively. 

T.  H.CARROLL,  Sec'ry. 

ADDRESS,   S,c. 

GaitUmen  rjf  the  ^^irricntiural  Society  of  ^Tarijtaiid, 
H  iving  been  requested  to  deliver  an  address  at  this 
anniversiry  meeting,  1  have  thought  it  best,  after  a 
lew  prebminar)  remarks  upon  the  relative  importance 
of  Agriculture,  in  comparison  with  other  pursuits,  to 
invite  your  attention  to  a  brief  view  of  its  condition  in 
Maryland,  and  to  an  examination  of  the  means,  by 
which  intlivirluals,  as  well  as  the  Legislature,  may 
inost  etlectually  contribute  to  its  improvement,  which 
has  now  become  equally  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Agricultural  class  and  the  gencrel  prosperity  of  tlie 
state.  ' 

Political  writers  have  from  the  beginning,  did'ered 
with  respect  to  the  sources  of  the  wealth  of  nations, 
some  attributing  it  to  Agiiculiure,  some  to  commi  rce, 
some  to  manuiactures,  and  others  to  labour  and  ctipi 
tal  employed  in  all  three.  Tiie  last  appears  to  me  to 
be  the  true  theory;  for  .Agriculture  originates,  manu- 
facture improves,  and  coninierce  gives  value  by  creat- 
ing demand,  while  labour  and  capital  stimulate  all. 
But  however  variant  opinions  may  have  been  or  still 
ire  with  respect  to  these  several  hypotlicscs,  all  must 
gree  that  whatever  may  be  the  value  imparted 
y  the  labour  anil  ingenuity  of  man  tit  the  pro- 
itctionsof  nature,  the  earth  is  the  originil  parent  of 
them  all.  .\gricidture  is  the  art,  by  which  these  pro- 
ductions are  multiplied,  so  as  to  meet  the  wants  of 
riiilizvd  men.  .Mist  of  these  wants  are  common  to 
all, — to  the  agriculturist,  the  manufacturer  anil  the 
seaman,  as  w  ell  as  to  the  artist,  the  man  of  letters  and 
the  statesman.  As  all  etjualiy  derived  Iheir  origin 
from  the  earth,  all  arc  equally  dependent  upon  it  fur 
their  subsistence  and  arcmnio  'a'  on.  However  then 
commerce  and  manuficlures  may  polish  the  shaft,  or 
learning  and  the  fine  arts  may  decorate  the  capital,  it 
is  agrirtiltiire,  which  forms  the  deep  and  solid  base, 
nn  which  the  coluinn  of  civilized  society  reposes. 

\grirnliiire  is  an  unobtrusive  art.  It  performs  its 
silent  labours  in  retirement  and  out  oftlie  view  oftlie 
jmullitude:  On  the  other  hand  the  arts  throng  the 
'cities  and  bustle  in  the  crowd;    while  commerce)  ap- 


propriating the  i»roducisof  both,  hosts  its  gaudy  flagt 
spreads  its  swelling  s.iil,  traverses  the  globe,  and  chal- 
h  ngcs  the  gaze  of  men  in  opposite  hemispheres. 

Nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  are  governed  by  ex- 
ternal appearances  and  first  impressions,  until  phi- 
losuphy,  by  leaching  them  to  think,  enables  them  to 
traC'-  ctiects  to  their  true  causes  and  to  assign  to  them 
their  relative  importance.  Hence  commerce,  from  the 
displ.iy  it  makes  before  the  eyes  of  men,  was  general- 
ly considered  the  first  and  greatest  agent  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  national  weallli,  and  manufactures  were 
ranked  next,  whilst  modest  agriculture,  hidden  in  the 
privacy  of  the  country,  was  forgotten,  or  if  remem- 
bered, was  remembered  only  to  be  underva'ued  or 
despised.  Agriculture  therefore  in  Europe,  even  half 
a  century  ago,  formed  the  occupation  almost  exclusive- 
ly of  the  lowest  order  of  the  people,  without  knowr- 
Icdge  to  enlighten,  or  capital  to  enable  them  to  im- 
prove. Of  later  years,  however,  since  Political  econo- 
my has  assumed  the  furm  of  a  science  and  has  caused 
statesmen  to  be  more  sensible  oftlie  importance  of  au 
improved  state  of  agriculture,  it  has  attracted  more 
attention  from  the  better  informed  and  wealthier 
classes  of  society,  it  has  excited  the  inquiry  of  tlie 
learned,  and  is  at  length  beginning  to  obtain  that  de- 
gree of  consider.ttion,  which  its  importance  so  justly 
demands. 

In  England  nothing  has  hid  a  more  powerful  etTect 
in  attracting  to  it  the  [lublic  notice,  than  the  estab- 
lishment of  agricultural  societies.  Many  patriotic 
men  of  rank,  fortune,  learning  and  talents,  gave  them 
their  closest  attention,  and,  by  their  personal  example, 
drew  to  them  the  regard  antl  respect  of  that  class  of 
people,  who  had  the  means  of  undertaking  improve- 
ments upon  an  enlarged  and  liberal  scale.  A  general 
emulation  was  excited  amongst  the  country  gentle- 
men; public  opinion  became  enlightened;  the  govern- 
ment felt  it.s  influence;  and,  at  length  listening  to 
the  able  represent;itiotis  of  that  p;itriot  farmer,  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  established  the  Uriiisli  Roard  of  -A.gri- 
culture  and  Internal  Improvement. — This  board,  while 
it  serves  as  a  centre  of  information  to  inquiring  agri- 
culturists, performs  the  same  oflice  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  points  out  to  it  such  measures,  as  are  best 
calculated  to  promote  their  prosperity.  Uniler  the 
combined  infiuence  of  this  board,  and  of  the  numerous 
societies  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  agriculture  has 
been  inspired  with  nnw  spirit  and  activity.  M^-n  ot* 
speculati\'e  minds  have  begun  to  investigate,  states- 
men to  examine,  and  political  philosophers  to  analyze, 
with  a  deeper  scrutiny,  the  sources  of  England's  pow- 
er; and,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  all,  t  has  been 
ascertained,  that  wide  spread  as  is  her  commerce,  and 
exten-sive  as  are  her  manufactures,  it  is  to  her  agri- 
culture more  than  to  both,  she  was  indebted  for  the 
support  of  her  system  oFpiiblic  credit;  a  system  whose 
amazing  energy  enabiod  her  shigltf  to  breast  the  furi- 
ous and  tow  eriii  flood  of  united  Europe's  rage,  and 
finally  to  roll  back  its  agitateil  waves  over  the  head 
of  the  potent  Prospero,  whose  magic  had  raised  thf  m! 

This  fact,  extraordinary  and  surprizing  as  it  may 
ppcar,  has  been  proved  bevond  a  doubt  by  the  result 
of  the  tax,  wliich  was  levied  indiscriminately  upon  all 
classes  of  the  people  having  an  income  of  more  than 
50/.  sterling  per  annum. 
The  proceeds  of  that  tax  fVom  the  pro-?    5  433  475; 

prietors  :nul   occupiers  of  land    were  ^      '       ' 
The  proceed'  of  it  from  all  otbi  r  classes, ") 

merchants,  manufacturers,  office  hold- s  3,021,187/. 

ers,  professional  men,   ^c.  were  only    S 
Less  than   one  half  the  amount,   received    from    the 
agricultural    lass. 

The  number  of  proprietors  and  occupiers  of  land. 
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wl  '  came  within  the  operation  of  the  income  tax,  was 
thi  ■  e  times  as  large  as  that  of  all  other  classes  toge- 
ther* 

As  in  political  calculations  it  is  proper  to  consider 
all  men,  as  s  ending-  the  amount  of  their  income;  it 
is  also  lair  to  consider  them  as  paying  indirect  taxes 
in  proportion  to  their  expenditure.  And  as  a  vast 
deu  <i!  commercial  inoperty  escapes  direct  taxation, 
we  may  without  f  ar  oi  err^r  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  agricultural  class  in  relation  lo  tlieir  property, 
pay  far  more  than  their  just  propcrti  n  of  tlie  direct 
taxes.  We  may  tlien  safely  conclude,  that  at  lea-.t 
three-fourth  of  the  vast  revenue  of  Great  Itritain  is 
derived,  directly  or  uidirectly,  from  the  o«ners  ami 
cultivators  of  the  soil.  And  in  her  darkest  hour,  when 
invasion  threatened  all  her  coasts,  wlien  tliick  gather- 
ing perils  ajipalled  the  merchant  and  the  fund-holder 
in  the  midst  of  London,  where  but  among  the  yoenian- 
ry  of  the  country  were  found  the  fearless  hearts  and 
toil  strung  arms,  that  presented  an  impenetrable  bar- 
rier to  her  foes. 

If  such  then  be  the  relative  importance  of  agricul- 
ture and  the  portion  of  her  population  engaged  in  it 
in  Great  liritain,  whose  commerce  and  manufactures 
are  so  extensive,  but  whose  whole  territory  is  almost 
equalled  by  several  of  our  single  states,  of  how  much 
greater  consequence  is  agriculture  or  tlie  agricultural 
cl.ass  in  the  United  States,  whose  territory  stretches 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean?  If  agricul- 
ture be  the  nerve  of  England's  power  and  the  source 
of  her  wealth,  and  if  commerce  and  manufactures, 
even  there,  are  merely  useful  hand  maids,  to  distri- 
bute, improve,  convert  into  other  forms,  or  consume 
its  products,  of  how  much  greater  importance  must 
it  be  in  all  points  of  view  to  our  country!"  And  who 
shall  calculate  the  limits  of  its  wealth  and  prosperity, 
its  grandeur  and  power,  should  the  people  adopt, 
(hrougliout  its  almost  unlimited  territory,  an  improv- 
cd  and  enlightened  system   of  cultivation!' 

Massachusetts  and  New  York,  since  the  termination 
of  the  late  war,  have  set  a  good  example  for  the  imi- 
tation of  their  sister  states,  by  enacting  laws  for  the 
direct  encouragement  of  improvement  in  agriculture. 
By  the  provisions  of  their  acts,  asum  of  money,  pro- 
portioned to  the  amount,  that  niay  be  raised  by  an 
agricultural  society  in  each  county,  is  ordered  to  be 
paid  to  it  out  of  the  treasury,  to  be  distributed  in  pre- 
miums under  its  direction.-)-  In  several  other  slates, 
societies  own  their  origin  and  progress  to  the  public 
spirit  of  individuals.  A  circumstance,  worthy  of  notice, 
which,  while  it  is  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  tlie 
plough,  is  at  the  same  time  illustrative  of  the  simple 
habits  and  manners  of  our  country,  is,  th.at  citizens  of 
the  highest  distinction  h.ave  not  only  given  the  coun- 
tenance of  their  name  and  character  to  these  useful 
associations,  but  have  accepted  appointments  in  them, 
requiring  ctive  duty,  and  taken  a  leading  part  in 
their  management. + 

No  stale  in  the  union  would  derive  greater  benefit 
from  the  establishment  of  such  socieli'-s  and  from  a 
diffusion  of  correct  information  on  agricultural  sub- 
jects, and  rural  economy  than  Maryland. 


*  Vide  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Code  of  Agriculture 
pages  343,  345. 

■f  For  the  New  York  act — See  No.  20,  page  155,  of 
the  American  Farmer. —  F.Jitor. 

+  In  evidence  of  this  fact,  may  be  cited,  amongst 
many  other  honouraMe  example,  the  addresses  of  Sir. 
M.^  lison,  lute  Presidi-i.t  of  the  United  States,  now 
President  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  .-Mbeniarle 
coun'y,  in  Mrginia: — (Jf  Col.  Pickering,  once  Secre- 
tary of  war,  afterwards  Secretary  of  Slate,  and  now 
Pre.sident  of  an  ,\gricultural  Society  in  .Ma.ssachu- 
setts: — Of  General  Duvic,  formerly  minister  to  France, 
now  President  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Soiilh 
Carolina: — .\nd  of  Major  General  lirown,  who  is  iiow- 
at  the  head  of  our  army,  and  whose  late  speech  before 
anaKriciiltiir.d  society  in  the  state  of  New  York,  of 
which  he  is  Vice  I'resident,  is  distinguished  by  a 
vigour  and  energy  of  thoui;-lit  and  expression,  at  once 
characteristic  ot  bis  mind  and  profession. 


In  the  Conococheague  and  Monocacy  valhes,  and 
in  some  other  p,arts  of  the  nothern  counties  of  the 
state,  a  good  system  of  husbandry  is  established  and 
excellent  |)ractices  prevail;  but  in  the  southern  parts 
of  the  state  on  either  side  of  the  Chesapeake,  agricul- 
ture languishes  in  the  most  wretched  condition.  On 
the  Eastern  shore  a  severe  course  of  cropping,  with- 
out a  judicious  rotation,  has  reduced  a  soil,  originally 
fertile,  to  a  state  of  sterility.  If  here  and  there  you 
come  direct  to  a  farm  or  neighborhood,  where  better 
habits  prevail  and  an  improving  sj-stem  of  cultivation 
lias,  in  part,  restored  the  original  productiveness  of 
the  land,  your  eyes  are  regaled  with  the  same  sort, 
tho*  not  the  same  degree,  of  picasiii-e,  with  which  a 
wanderer  hails  the  spots  of  green  on  the  the  desert 
of  the  Bast. 

Nor  do  the  lower  counties  of  the  western  shore  ex- 
hibit a  more  exhilirating  prospect.  This  is  general- 
ly a  waving  country,  blest  with  a  soil  originally  fertile, 
covei-ed  with  the  noblest  forests,  and  intersected  with 
navigable  streams  and  creeks,  falling  either  into  the 
great  Chesapeake  or  Potomac,  and  ;ittbrding  the  ea- 
siest and  cheapest  means  of  transporting  its  pro- 
duce to  market.  Look  over  the  map  of  the  United 
States,  nay  of  the  world,  and  you  will  hardly  find  a 
spot,  where  the  choicest  advant.ages  for  successful 
agriculture  have  been  so  bountifully  showered  by  a 
beneficent  providence,  as  upon  this  tract  of  country 
And  yet  what  a  melancholy  prospect  does  it  now  ex- 
hibit! The  original  settlers  first  cleared  a  corn  field 
in  the  forest,  next  a  tobacco  lot,  and  cultivated  both 
with  successive  crops  of  the  same  articles,  until  their 
powers  of  reproduction  being  completely  exhausted, 
resort  was  again  had  to  the  forest,  and  a  new  corn 
field  and  a  new-  tobacco  lot  were  cleared.  The  same 
process  was  repeated,  until  almost  the  whole  of  this 
iiighly  favoured  region  was  dispelled  of  its  valuable 
wood  and  timber.  Shallow  cultivation  caine  in  aid  ot 
this  system  of  destruction  by  fire  and  axe.  The  plough, 
the  greatest  blessing,  when  properly  used,  ever  be- 
stowedby  theinventive  powers  of  manupon  the  human 
race,  became  a  more  powerful  auxiliary  in  effecting 
this  scene  of  desolation.  When  the  plough  sinks 
deep  the  loosened  earth  absorbs  the  iieaviest  rains 
and  ijreserves  the  moisture  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
crop,  if  drought  succeeds;  but  when  it  stirs  the  sur- 
face only  the  light  top  soil  becomes  fluid  at  a  copi- 
ous or  sudden  fall  of  rain,  and  both  soil  and  water  are 
precipitated  from  the  hills  to  the  creeks  and  branches 
below.  Whenever  fertility  was  by  these  means  com- 
pletely destroyed,  the  fields  was  thrown  out  of  culti- 
vation; stunted  pines  uniformly  succeeded  to  the 
occupation  of  land,  originally  covered  by  the  finest 
oak,  hickory,  beech  and  poplar;  and  wherever  a  few 
of  the  latter  have  escaped  destruction,  they  serve,  be- 
side their  dwarfish  neighbours,  as  monuments  of  the 
magnificient  bounty  of  God,  in  melancholy  contrast 
with  the  thoughtless  improvidence  of  man! 

This  gloomy  picture  is  but  too  f.iithful  a  represen- 
tation ot  this  interesting  portion  of  our  state.  'lis 
true,  there  are  scattered  in  different  parts  of  it,  enter- 
prising, intelligent  and  spirited  individuals,  whose 
liusbandry  w-oulil  do  credit  to  Frederick  and  Wash- 
ington counties,  But  though  the  improvements,  which 
they  have  made,  have  doubled  the  produce  and  value 
of  their  lands,  and  their  efforts  have  been  crowned 
with  the  most  distinguished  success,  their  e.xaniple 
has  had  but  little  ellcct  in  reforming  the  habits  of  the 
country  in  general.  These  habits  must  finally  reduce 
those,  who  indulge  in  them,  lo  poverty,  and  banish 
them  from  their  homes. 

And  must  this  beautiful  region  be  deserted'  are  its 
inhabitants  doomed  to  join  in  tlie  current  of  w-e.siern 
emigration,  and  leave  abodes  endi-ared  to  them  by  a 
thousand  tender  recollections.''  And  must  the  hos- 
pitable fires  of  the  Eastern  shore  be  distinguished' 
Shall  tliat  social,  warm  hearted  and  generous  peo))le 
be  compelled  to  seek  new  and  more  fertile  lands  in 
the  south  or  the  west,  while  in  deep  felt  sadness  they 
cast  many  a  "  longing,  liiiijerinij  look  behind"  upon 
the  receding  homes  of  tin  ir  childiiood.' 

I  trust  not.  I  confidenth  hope,  that  the  spirti  of  im- 
provement which  has  totally  changed  the  face  of  the 
country  and  the  coiiditionof  the  people  in  other  parts 


of  the  state,  will  extend  tu  them.  An  enlightened 
system  of  agriculture  is  all  that  is  wanting.  The 
means  of  improvement  are  at  hand  on  both  shores. 
Let  the  marl  beds,  v.liich  abound  on  the  Chesapeake, 
he  explored  and  spread  upon  the  fields; — Let  the 
plough  be  driven  deeper  into  their  surface: — Let  Gyp. 
sum  stimulate  the  sleeping  energies  of  a  soil  newly 
turned  up  to  the  fertilizing  de«s  and  atmosphere  of 
Heaven: — Let  clover  and  other  improving  crops  re. 
store  to  the  exhausted  earth  the  vege  ahlt  matter  in. 
dispensible  to  fertility: — Let  the  rich  soil,  washed 
from  the  hills  into  the  low  grounds  and  branches,  be 
hauled  to  the  farm  yard  and  mixed  with  tlu  oflal  of 
the  catllt: — Let  the  sea-w-are,  which  every  tide  drives 
upon  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  Ba),  and  lime  so 
easily  procured  from  its  inexhaustible  banks  of  marine 
shells,  be  spread  upon  the  fallow  s  and  niixed  with  the 
soil.  I'ut  above  all,  let  agricultuial  societies  be  form- 
ed in  every  county  in  the  state.  These  when  conduct- 
ed with  zeal,  are  most  powerful  agents  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  good  practices  1  ha\e  enumerated,  and 
for  the  dissemination  of  information,  derived  from  ex- 
perience ;  for  the  overthrow  of  errors  and  ihe  esta- 
blishment of  useful  truths  ;  for  the  excitement  and 
maintenance  of  a  generous  emulation  among  agricul- 
turists ;  for  inspiring  a  strong  desire  for  tlu  distinc- 
tion  and  reward,  which  excellence  in  their  art  will 
confer; — in  a  word,  for  adding  to  the  all  pervading 
impulse  of  interest,  the  ennobling  stimulus  of  ambi- 
tion. The  planter  and  the  farmer,  in  common  with 
all  other  humim  beings,  acknowledgi-  the  dominion  of 
this  powerful  princi|)le  :  ';ui  thee  r.  umstances  of  their 
lives  bring  it  but  seldom  into  operation.  The  iawyer, 
the  physician,  the  manufacturer  and  the  mechanic, 
exercise  their  professions  in  the  presence  of  witness- 
es ;  their  respective  skill  becomes  the  subject  of  com- 
parison in  the  city  or  neighb(M-hood,  where  they  re- 
side ;  and  they  iinmcdiately  feel  the  result  of  that 
comparison  in  the  increase  or  diminution  of  their  pro- 
fits as  well  as  reputation.  On  the  contrary,  the  agri- 
culturist has  rarely  a  witness  of  bis  labours  to  excite 
his  pride,  or  amend  his  practice  by  the  communication 
of  useful  kn(uvledj;e.  This  is  the  great  and  predo- 
minant cause  of  the  slow  progress  of  improvement  in 
Husbandry  and  rural  Economy.  Agricultural  associa- 
tions are  the  most  obvious  as  well  as  most  efiectua! 
means  of  removing  this  cause.  They  bring  to  light 
the  merit  of  good  cultivators,  and,  while  they  reward 
the  deserving,  they  instruct  and  stimulate  the  ignor- 
ant. By  means  of  cattle  shows,  ploughing  matches, 
anil  exhibitions  of  produce,  .stock,  and  implements  of 
husbandry,  tliey  bring  together  those,  who  are  inter- 
es'eii  111  agriculture,  for  purposes  connected  with  their 
;iursuits.  Information  of  various  practices  is  commu- 
nicated from  one  to  another;  conflicting  opinions  ex- 
cite discussion,  inquiry  and  experiment ;  the  know- 
ledge of  each  becomes  common  to  all,  and  a  general 
desire  of  iin]irovement  is  encouraged  ;ind  diff"used. — 
The  prudence,  which  deiers  the  cultivatoi-  from  adopt- 
ing new  practices,  v/hich  may  result  in  embarrass- 
ment no  longer  prevents  their  reception  when  the 
success  of  others  has  established  their  safety  and 
utiht}'.  This  success  is  made  known  at  such  meetings 
and  invites  imitation.  New  and  more  profitable  modes 
of  culture  ai-e  thus  introduced,  and  a  general  melio- 
ration of  the  condition  of  agriculturists  takes  place. 

If  these  reasons  be  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  every 
one  of  the  utility  of  .\griciiltural  Societies,  let  me 
call  your  attention  to  the  example  of  such  nations, 
:is  have  encouraged  and  multiplied  them.  The  best 
and  most  intelligent  writers  upon  agriculture  in 
France,  Germany,  England  and  Scotland,  atti-ibute 
the  rapid  improvement  of  those  countries  to  the  ef- 
forts and  iiiHuence  of  such  associations.  There  is  now 
scarcely  a  district  of  any  extent  or  importance  ia 
Great  Britain,  which  has  not  its  ai,'ricultural  society. 
Such  associations  first  diffiised  a  spirit,  that  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  lii-i'ish  Board  of  agriculture  and 
internal  improvement;  and  that  in  return  has  caused 
the  formation  of  more  agricultural  societies,  than  ever 
before  existed  in  an\  nation  in  any  age.  This  Board 
collects  in  a  focus  all  the  rays  of  knowledge,  emanat- 
ing from  these  niiinernus  botlies,  w  bile  each  of  tliem 
in  return  receives  from  it  the  conceiitr:ited  intelligence 
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i  of  all  the  others,  and  brings  it  within  the  reach  of 
every  imllviiUial  In  the  kintfihun,  .Icsiroiis  of  acquir- 
ing it.  Agriciilliire  in  that  commeviial  :.n(l  mnnvf',ir- 
turiiiff  country  is  now  gaining-  its  share  of  the  public 
attention  and  rcs:ird,  which  ha%e  hitherto  hcen  be- 
stowed exclusively  on  coinnierce  and  manufactures, 
and  is  attaining-  the  rank  and  dignity,  to  which  it  is 
intriiisiclally  entitled.  Shall  it  be  held  in  less  eetima- 
tion,  and  its  improvement  be  deemed  of  less  impor- 
tance in  this  great  agricnllwal  country  .'  P.ntcrpri/c 
seems  to  be  the  persiding  genius  of  our  peofilc.  His 
giant  foot-prints  are  visible  in  every  part  of  our  broad 
territory.  Having,  wllii  a  magical  rapidilv,  settled 
the  connlry  and  built  up  the  cities  of  the  A'tlanlic  he 
has  transcended  the  Alleghany;  he  has  levelled  the 
forests  of  the  vast  extent  on  this  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  lie  has  planled  there  villages  and  pojiulous 
towns  ;  he  has  crossed  that  monarch  river  of  the  west, 
and  now  explores  the  interminable  regions  of  the' 
Missouri.  Shall  he  become  the  destroying  demon  or 
th.  beneficieni  <!eily  of  the  countrv,  he  has  uncovered 
to  the  sun  '  Shall  he  scourire  the  fertile  soil,  till  steri- 
lity and  its  attendant  poverty  succeeded,  or  shall  he, 
by  a  judicious  system  of  cnlt'lv.ition,  preserve  forever 
its  original  productiveness ' 

This  is  a  cpiestion  of  the  greatest  magnitude  to 
those  puts  of  this  vast  empire,  which  are  slill  unex- 
hausted. I!ut  a  question  of  still  nearer  interest  to 
;\Iarylan<l  forces  itself  on  the  mind.  Mow  shall  fer- 
tility be  restored  to  its  worn  out  soil  and  depopula- 
tion I.e  prevented'  Stnne  of  the  means  depending 
upon  individual  exertions,  and  some  efforts  of  agrii-nj 
tural  societies,  I  h.ave  already  attempted  to  point  out; 
but  much,  in  aid  of  them,  may  be  done  by  the  go- 
vernment; of  the  state. 

It  is  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  cultivators  of 
the  soil,  that  they  should  have  access  to  markets 
where  such  prices  may  be  obtained,  as  will  repay  past 
labour  and  encourage  reproduction.  In  reference  to 
this  object,  the  utility  of  good  roads,  bridges,  rail- 
ways, and  canals,  and  the  remnvid  of  ohstrurtions  in 
rivers  and  creeks,  is  too  obvious  to  require  a  single 
remark  to  illustrate  it. 

C;re.it  undertakings  of  this  sort,  where  several 
states  are  concerned  and  where  rival  interests  may  ex- 
cite jealousies  and  present  obstacles,  seem  properly 
to  belong  to  the  general  governmerJ.  Had  the  plan 
of  that  profound  and  eloquent  statesman,  who  presides 
over  the  war  department,  for  the  establishment  of  a 
fund  lor  internal  improvements  succeeded,  many  of 
those  now  present  might  have  lived  to  see  nalionnl 
Higliways  and  national  Canals,  intersecting  our  great 
coiMilry  in  all  important  directions,  ficilifating  com- 
munication between  all  its  pai-ts,  and  forming  thos" 
bon.ls  of  connection,  that  have  now,  since  the  ap- 
plication  (if  steam  to  the  purposes  of  navigation,  be- 
come more  necessary  than  ever  to  the  preservation 
of  the  uiiion.  Ilowevrr  desirable  to  this  country  in- 
dependence of  foreign  nations  for  necessaries,  conve- 
nicHcies,  or  even  luxuries  may  be,  all  must  acknow 
ledge,  that  a  mutual  independence  between  our  dif 
tir-ii  slates  for  the  promotion  r,f  their  prosperitv  is, 
the  strongest  tie  that  can  bind  them  together,  'flic 
course  of  commei-ce,  which  has  heretofore  inade  the 
Atlantic  cities  the  m.irket  of  the  pi-odiictions  of  the 
M'est,  and  the  sotirce  from  which  it  derived  supplies 
of  fot-eign  goods,  constituted  the  moft  powerfid  liga- 
mcn!  between  them.  Should  steam  n;ivigation  on  ihe 
.Mississippi  ever  be  al^e  to  s(i|)])ly  the  vast  regions, 
from  which  it  gathers  its  waters,  with  the  pt-odiicts  of 
foreign  commerce,  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  they  can  be 
afforclcd  by  the  .-Vtlantic  cities  across  the  mountains, 
and  should  Xi-w  Orleans  or  some  other  city,  on  that 
river,  become  the  great  mart  of  their  agricultural 
pi;nrlurr  this  ligament  is  burst  asundi-r, — and  x  p.i- 
Iroi  might  well  tremble  at  the  agitation  of  any  ques- 
'inii,  involving  a  real  or  even  an  apparent  conflict  of 
interest  betvwen  tl)e  people  residing  on  the  diiPerent 
Jidcs  of  the  Alleghany.     In  such  an  event,  that  great 


ridg.-,  insieail  nt'hcing  lyliat  it  has  been  emphatically 
itylcd  the  "hack  hone  of  the  United  Slates,  which  no 
uimm  sircnglh  ■  an  in.  ak.  no  sword  cm  sever,"  might 
>ecome  the  barrier  between  two  hostile  empires. 
I'o  prevent  so  calamitous  a  result,  no  means  aie  so 
xel\  adapted  as  the  establishment  of  roads  and  canals. 


And  who,  in  this  inventive  age,  shall  despair  of 
seeing  the  day  when  steam,  applied  to  carriages  upon 
rail  ways,  shall  pei-form  progidies  on  land,  that  will 
rival  those,  which  it  has  already  exhibited  on  the 
water. 

Had  the  Ceneral  Govprntiient  ado])ted  the  proposed 
plan  of  Ijiternal  Improvetncnl,  the  oll'spriufr  „(■ ;,  „,ise 
forecast,  that  looked  to  distant  political  as  well  as 
commercial  results,  no  state  in  the  Union  wouM  have 
.lerived  so  much  benetil  from  it  as  .M.-.ri  land.  The 
walei-s  of  the  I'otowmac  approach  Jiearer  to  streams, 
that  intersect  the  Western  Country,  than  any  other 
river  of  tlie  United  States.  Torem'ove  the  obstacles 
to  its  navigation  would  probabh'  have  been  the  first 
object  that  would  have  .'.t'racteil  the  attention  of  the 
Cenei-al  <7overnnient.  One  of  the  next  would  proba- 
bly have  been  the  completion  of  the  best  communica- 
tion by  land  between  the  \\  est  and  our  great  Con 
mei-clal  Capital.  These  objects  effected,  Washington 
and  Haltimoi-e  would  have  become  the  great  marts  of 
Western  trade. 

We  inight  moreover  have  expected  to  .see  the  wa- 
tcs  of  the  Kastern  I3ranch,  connected  by  a  canal  with 
the  waters  of  the  I'atapsco  ;  and  the  Chesapeake, 
joined  to  the  Delaware.  The  greater  part  of  the  slate 
might  then  have  had  a  choice  of  the  three  mat-kets, 
IJaltimore,  Wasliitigton  and  Pliiladelphia.  flow  great 
a  stimulus  this  would  ha'e  been  to  our  agriculture,  is 
more  easily  im;igined  than  told. 

The  ticneral  Government,  however,  have  declined 
entering  into  this  career  of  Internal  Improvement,  and 
have  thei-eby  devolved  that  important  duty  upon  the 
several  states  in  their  seperate  capactles. 

\ew  York,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
and  several  other  states,  have  engaged  in  it  with  a 
spirit,  highly  hcniorable  to  themselves,  and  worthy  the 
imitation  of  all  the  others. 

Shall  Maryland  be  indifferent  to  these  noble  exam- 
ples?    Shall  the  witness  unmoved,  the  gigantic  efforts 
of  New  York,    now  cutting  throitgh  her   territory  a 
canal  of  nearly  three  hundred  miles,  which  by  open- 
ing a  vast  extent  of  fertile  country  to  a  market,   will 
invigorate  her  agriculture,   and  by   the  junction    of 
the  Hudson  with  the  lakes,  draw  off  to  her  chief  com- 
mercial city    a  part  at  least    of  that  western    trade, 
which  proper  exertions  might  retain  to  otirs'     Shall 
she  be  insensible  to  the  ex  ample  set  her,  still  neai-er 
home,  by  her  neighbour  Virginia,  whose  Board  of  Pub- 
lie  works  are  not  only  planing  canals,  and  removing 
obstacles  to  navigation  from  her  rivers  and  creeks,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  country  adjacent  to  them,  but  are 
extending  their  views  fai-ther,   and  inquiring  into  the 
practicability    of    a    water   communication '  with  the 
west?     Shali  she  too  rob  lis  of  a  portion  of  the  West- 
ern trade'     And  can  we  look  with   indifference  upon 
the  strenuous  exertions  of  our  jealous  rival  Pennsylva- 
nia, to  accomplish  the  same  object'     In  a  competition 
for  the  western  trade,  nature  has  given  us  the  advan- 
tage, in  the   geographical    position  of  our  territory, 
and  if  we  lose  it,  it  will  be  entirelv  owing  to  our  own 
listless   negligence.*     Will  it    be'said,    that    we  have 
contributed  large  sums  of  money  for  making  the  I'o- 
towmac navigable  ;  tliat  w-e  have  incorporated  .sevei-al 
cinal  and    i-oad  companies,  that  we  have  devoted  the 
boinis,  which  might  have  been  demanded  for  a  renew 
al  oftheliank  charter  to  the  completion  of  a  turnpike 
to  join  the  great  national  western  road;  and  pledgeil 
the  proceeds  of  two  annual  Slate  Lotteries,  as  afiind 
for  making  internal  impi-ovemenl.s,  for  Ihe  promotion 
of  literature    and  science,  and  the  establishment  of 
benevolent  institutions.     All  these  measures  certainly 
merit  approbation  ;  but  more  ought  to  be  done.     Aii 
ample    fund,    immedi;itely    productive,    ought   to  be 
"T-cated  and  pledged  for  these  all  importantpurposes, 
so    intimately  connected  with  the  charactei-,   dignity 
and  prosperit}-  of  the  state. 

May  we  not  be  alloweil  to  hope,  that  the  wisdom  of 
the  (ieneral  Assembly,  many  of  whose  members  have  I 
honoured  our  meeting  this  evening  liv  their  presence, 
will  be  directed  to  the  accomplishments  of  these   in 
teresling-  objects'     IJy  adopting  such  measures  as  will 


•-li'ectually  attain  them,  they  will  give  themselves  an 
incontcstihle  title  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  an  cn- 
hglitene<l  people  ;  for  such  measures,  aided  bv  the 
intluenre,  example  and  intelligence  of  such  societies 
thnnighont  the  state,  as  yon,  gentlemen,  have  formed 
.11  this,  its  ancient  capital,  will  revive  its  drooping 
agi-iculture  :  will  lay  the  foundation  of  a  permanent 
prosperity,  by  restoring  fertility  to  the  districts  now 
worn  out  by  n  destructive  system  of  cultivation  ;  will 
check  those  cver-tlowing  currents  of  emigration  to  the 
south  and  west,  which  are  constantly  thinning  the  po- 
pulaticni  of  many  parts  of  the  state  ;  will,  thereby  in-- 
crtase  our  nnmbers,  and  of  course  our  relative  politi- 
cal  weight  in  the  great  national  family  ;  and  what  is  of 
at  least  equal  conse<|uence,  will  elevate  the  character 
of  our  state,  will  add  dignity  to  its  name,  and  chal- 
lenge the  respect  and  applause  of  the  Union.  Should 
such  a  course  of  measures  be  heartily  adopted  and 
vigorously  pursued  a  new  era  will  open  upon  Mary- 
land;  she  will  take  a  high  stand  among  her  sister 
states,  her  citizens  will  feel  a  conscious  pride  in  her 
character,  and  the  lofty  patriotic  stale  feeling,  which 
vyill  ensue  will  cari-y  hei-,  through  a  long  course  of 
liberty  and  honor,  to  the  farthest  goal  of  weolth,  pros* 
pei-ity  and  hajipiness. 


FOn  THE  AMEHiriS  FAHMTH. 

rnocr.EDiKos  or  inE  AGiiiceLTCHAi  sooK'-nr 

OF  ALBEMARLE. 


♦  Vide  an  able  pamphlet,  published  last  year  by  a 
late  member  of  the  executive  council,  entitled  "  Re- 
marks on  the  intercourse  w  itli  the  western  country." 


ON  MxlNURlNG  FOR  WHEAT. 

JV"o.  6. 
Sir, 

The  following  account  of  a  matiuring  for 
wheat  upon  fallows,  I  have  thought  worth  giv- 
ing to  the  society,  being  pursuiided  that  facts, 
accompanied  with  a  detail  of  all  circiimslan- 
ces  likely  to  influence  results,  are  a  more  va- 
luable kind  of  information,  tlian  the  most  in- 
genious commentaries. 

In  the   summer   of  ISir,  I   fallowed  eight 
acres  of  poor,  high  land,  known  in  this  part  of 
the  country  by  the  denomination  of  Barrens 
and   unaided   by  manure,  I   think   would  not 
have   produced  more   than   eight  bushels  to 
the  acre,  with    the   most    favourable  seasons. 
Having  but  the  small  quantity  of  maiiiire  that 
was  made  upon  the   faim,  and    an  adjoining 
plantation,   between   the   time  of  caning  ot 
the  contents  of  the  farm  yard  in   the  spiingi 
and  the  season  of  wheat  sowing;  (it  is  propc 
here  to  remark, that  it  was  chiedy  of  the  strong- 
est kinds,  the  greater  part  of  it  being  made 
from  the  stables.)    I  determined  it  was  sufest 
to  err,   rather  upon  the  side  of  giving  it  too 
iiujch,   tlian  too  little  extcntion;     I  therefore 
clucked  off  the  huid  with  aplough  23  1-2  yards 
by  1 7  1-2,  putting  a  load  into  the  centre  of  each 
square,  which  gives  precisely  12  loads  to  the 
acre;  tlie  manure  wascaited  out  just  in  time 
to  plouirh  it  in  before  seeding — the  cart  used 
carried   between  25  and  30   bushels  only  at  a 
load,   the   manure   was   better  rotted   than  it 
[usually  is  at  this  age,  from  being  placed  in  a 
sicrcorary,    which    kept    it    moist    with    the 
muck-water  that  settled  at  its  bottom — the 
seeding  was  commenced  on  the  5th  of  Octo- 
ber, and  finished  the  7tli-   put  it  in  witi.  har. 
rows  on  the  second  ploughing 

Seeded  one   bushel  to  the  acre— and  the 
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protluce  was  tiuoity  h-jshels  to  the  acff,  the 
wheat  was  of  the  kind  known  with  us  under 
the  nunr.e  ol  the  Yellow  BeiuJed. 

J.  H.  COOKE. 

r.  MINOR,  Esq. 

Scc'ij  of  t lie  ^%n7.  Society  of  Mhemarle. 


FROM   THE    AGKICULTUUAL   MUSEL.M. 

Five  Minutes  Reflection  on  Sheep. 

This  valuable  animal  has  been  much  ne 
glected,  and  litile  understood  in  our  part  of] 
t' e  coimt'y,  Virginia  and  Maryland,  where 
I  have  only  known  it.  Tht  introduction  of  the 
Merinos  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  do  goodby,_at 
least,  awakening  the  attention  of  the  com- 
niunity  ■■<  the  better  (are  of  one  of  the  best 
stocks  we  possess.  I  do  not  mean  here  to  speak 
of  the  relative  fineness  of  wool,  but  to  drop  a 
few  hints  as  to  the  rearing  of  that  estimable 
niaterial.  This  can  only  be  done  by  the  due 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  on  which  it  is  propa- 
gated— the  back  of  the  sheep. 

I  have  been  myself  for  years,  in  common 
with  m\  neighbours,  guilty  of  manifold  omis- 
sions and  neglect  on  this  score.  Having  now, 
in  some  measure,  corrected  the  i)rocedure  on 
my  own  farm,  I  owe  it  to  them  to  give  in  my 
experience.  In  these  states,  with  but  few  ex- 
ceptions, sheep  have  been  considered  as  a 
stock  able  to  shift  for  itself,  to  do  without 
care,  and  without  food,  except  what  it  picks 
from  the  fields,  as  well  in  winter  as  in  sum- 
mer; hence,  every  year  poverty,  and  diseases 


shelters.  In  the  padduck,  let  there  be  ashi-d 
or  cover  of  soine  kind  to  keep  off  ram  and 
snow,  under  which  fix  a  parcel  of  little  pens 
5  or  6  feet  square  and  three  feel  high,  no 
matter  how  rough  and  In  nun  her  propor- 
tioned to  your  stock.  Ten  for  one  hundred 
ev»es  will  be  enough,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
nr.ing  a  eue  an.'  land)  occasionally. 

.\  ewe  goes  twenty-one  weeks,  two  or  three 
f'ays  more  or  less.  By  hi-.ving  noted  when 
the  rams  were  put  into  the  flock,  it  may  be 
k^own  when  to  expect  the  first  lambs.  Let 
llie  ewes  be  narrowly  observed  from  this  time, 
and  as  their  bags  spring,  and  indicate  the  ap- 
proacli  of  a  birth,  within  two  or  three  days, 
(to  permit  which  to  be  easily  observed,  as 
well  as  for  cleanliness,  their  tails  should  be 
all  short)  let  them  be  put  into  the  yeaning 
paddock — To  separate  the  ewes  about  to  yean, 
and  to  keep  them  separate  from  the  flock  for 
a  few  days  after  yeaning,  is  best  at  all  times  ; 
in  cold  weather,  absolutely  requisite. 

The  sheep  is  a  foolish  timid  creature  ;  any 
one  of  them  is  withdifliculty  restrained  from 
following  the  flock.  If  the  ewes  at  this  sea- 
son are  all  left  in  the  common  pasture,  when 
the  flock  moves,  a  ewe  that  may  have  just 
dropped  a  latnb,  and  particularly  a  first  lamb 
is  very  apt  to  run  after  them,  and  leave  her 
young  to  freeze  or  to  starve.  Again,  in  the 
midst  of  a  flock,  it  often  happens  that  a  ewe, 
during  the  first  day  or  two,  by  the  crowding 
of  others,  and  the  frequent  change  of  position, 
gets  confused  and  doubtful  as  to  their  own 
lamb — and  presently  mistakes  and  disowns  it. 
It  is  surprising  to  see  what  degree  of  cold  a 


simple  fact,  the  lamb  starves  and  dies  in  sight 
of  plenty,  without  being  able  to  touch  a  sin- 
gle dr  p. 

Instances  of  this  have  come  within  my  own 
knowledge.  Care  should  be  taken  to  keep 
I  he  tails  of  the  lambs  clean  at  the  vent  for  a 
lew  days  after  birth,  as  thi;y  ire  apt  about  that 
time  to  get  corked  there,  ium  the  glutinous 
nature  of  the  first  excrements — I  would  re- 
commend that  tl'.e  tails  of  all  the  lambs  of 
both  sexes,  be  culoff'within  two  or  three  inches 
nf  the  root — in  all  for  cleanliness;  and  as  to  the 
ewes  there  are  add  tional  reasons  one  rf  which 
nas  been  before  given.  This  operation  may  be 
performed  at  eight  days  old,  if  mild  weather, 
or  as  soon  as  the  frobt  is  over  ;  at  the  same 
time  the  mark  on  the  ear  may  he  put  on.  As 
to  the  castration,  unless  in  very  cold  or  very 
hot  weather,  it  is  sale  at  any  time,  in  skilful 
hands,  from  the  age  of  eight  days  to  three 
months,  and  the  sooner  the  more  safe — The 
lambs  should  be  weaned  at  Ironi  four  or  five 
months  old,  at  that  age  they  can  shift  for  them- 
selves ;  and  time  should  be  given  to  the  ewes 
to  recruit,  before  the  are  put  to  propa,ate. 
As  the  season  otherwisesuils  well,  1  make  my 
lambs  set  lor  Independence  on  the  4th  ol  July, 
in  remembrance  of  our  great  national  wean- 
ing— My  overseer,  who  is  an  old  soklier  of 
t  i  use  days,  says  it  brings  good  luck.  1  do  not 
sufl'er  my  ewe  lambs  to  go  to  the  ram  until 
they  are  in  their  second  year. 
(7&  be  cuntinueU.) 


arising  from  poverty,  occasion  a  loss  of  lambs   young  lamb  will  bear,  and  how  thrifty  it  be- 
and  furnish  a  miserable  pittance  of  dry  wool  I  comes,  if  passed  safely  through  the  first  foriy- 

"  eight  hours  ;  during  which  time,  and  most 
particularly  for  the  first  twelve  hours,  they 
are  liable  if  exposed  to  wet  and  cold,  and  il 


half  fallen  off,  in  consequence  of  poverty  and 
disease,  and  every  four  or  five  years,  infection 
and  deaths  diminish  our  flocks  by  wholesale. 
The  following  are  the  only  three  simple 
rules  necessary  to  be  observed,  to  give  us  and 
to  preserve  fine  sheep  and  good  wool. 

Nurse  your  Iambs   when   they   first  come 
into  the  world. 

Support  your  sheep  in  good  heart  in  all  sea- 
sons while  they  live. 

And  do  not  suffer  them  to  live  longer  than 
they  can  feed  with  industry  and  vigour. 

The  breeders  should  be  put  together,  so 
that  the  lambs  may  begin  to  drop  about  the 
lOth  of  February;  by  this  time  the  winter  is 
broken  up,  and  every  day  looks  milder  wea- 
ther. Early  lambs  are  of  advantage,  and  with 
care,  at  this  season,  even  ninety-five  in  an 
hundred  may  be  saved.  Where  more  than 
five  per  cent,  is  lost  in  lambs,  there  is  ne- 
glect. With  the  double  lambs,  there  may 
be  readily  raised,  every  year  more  lambs  than 
there  are  ewes — To  secure  this  care,  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  "  the  eye  of  the  master  is 
the  most  sure."  At  this  interesting  period 
he  should  see  his  flock,  at  least  once  a  day — 
and  the  man  who  attends  his  sheep,  and  who 
must  be  trusty  and  handy,  should  visit  them 
at  short  intervals,  throughout  the  day,  and 
particularly  early  and  late,  during  the  time 
of  yeaning.     Let  there  be  prepared  a  sma" 


not  licked  and  caressed  by  the  ewe,  to  be 
frozen  or  starved  to  death.  It  is  in  this  way, 
that  nine  tenths  of  the  lambs  lost  do  die. 

In  the  yeaning  paddock,  each  ewe  need 
not  remain  more  than  seven  or  eight  days 
after  yeaning,  and  consequently  no  more  than 
seven  or  eight  days  altogether,  if  carefu'ly 
observed  and  put  in  at  the  right  time.  Thus 
it  will  not  be  crowded,  and  those  that  are 
there  can  the  more  readily  receive  the  requi- 
site caic  from  the  attendant.  In  open  wea- 
ther no  care  is  necessary  to  the  ewes  in  this 
paddock,  but  to  give  them  access  to  the  shed. 
and  to  feed  them  as  the  flock.  If  fallin 
weather,  or  snow  on  the  ground,  the  ewes  oi 
ihe  eve  of  yeaning,  shoidd  be  put  each  in  one 
of  the  pens  under  the  shed,  on  a  little  dry 
straw,  and  there  kept  with  the  lamb  till  il  s 
two  or  three  days  old.  If  a  ewe  should  not 
be  fond  of  her  lamb,  or  not  own  it,  as  it  is  cal- 
led, confinement  with  it  in  one  of  those  pens 
for  a  few  days,  will  put  all  lo  rights.  FailKU 
lar  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  bags  of  the 
ewes — and  if  found  to  swell  and  harden,  as 
they  will  sometimes  do,  from  a  great  flow  of 
milk,  a  little  before  or  after  the  lamb  comes, 
they  sh  uld  be  carefully  drawn,  once  or  twice 
a  day,  and  brought  to  by  a  soft  hand.  It  some 


lot  or  paddock,  near  the  common  pen,    and  Uimes  happens  that  for  want  ol  notice  to  tnis 


BEMONSTttANCE   OF   THE 

vm gijYM  agric ul tubal 

SOCIETY 

OF  FKEDEItlCKSBURG. 

Head  in  Congress,  Jamiart/  3il,  1820,  and  referred  to  the 

COM-'MITTEE  ON   COMMEHCI. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  Slule': 

The  remonstrance  of  the  A'irginia  Agricultural  So- 
ciety of  Kredericksbui-g,  against  the  attempts,  nosv 
making  by  our  Domestic  Maniitucliirers  and  their 
friend,';,  to  increase  the  duties  u;  on  Kurcigii  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandize,  respectfully  represents: 

That  it  is  the  indisputable  right  of  every  free  peo- 
ple to  petition  and  remonstrate,  either  indivicJnally, 
or  collectively,  not  only  against  grievances  actually 
inflicted,  but  again.st  such  also,  as  .ire  either  seriously 
threatened  or  meditated. 

That  hostility,  resulting  from  true  republican  prin- 
ciples, to  partial  taxation,  exclusive  privileges,  and 
monopolies,  created  by  law,  was  the  primary  cause  of 
our  glorious  and  ever  memorable  revolution. 

That,  altliough  most  of  us  are  only  the  descendants 
of  those  patriots  who  achieveil  that  revolution  by  the 
lavish  expenditure  of  tlieir  treasure  and  their  blood; 
yet,  that  we  inherit  enough  of  their  spirit  to  feel  equal 
aversion  to  similar  oppressions;  at  the  same  time, 
that  we  conlidently  trust,  neither  we,  nor  our  sons 
afier  us,  will  ever  be  found  backward  or  reluctant  in 
oftcring  up  at  the  shi  ine  of  national  good  and  national 
happiness  any  sacrifices,  however  great,  which  their 
promotion  and  preservation  may  obviously  and  neces- 
sarily  require.  But  we  have  been  taught  to  believe, 
ihat'a  parental  government — a  government  founded 
upon  llie  inimutiibie  and  sacred  principles  of  truth, 
justice,  and  liberty;  if  she  required  sacrifices  at  all, 
from  those  whom  she  is  so  solemnly  bound  to  protect, 
would  make  them  such  as  should  operate  equally 
upon  every  mpmber  of  the  community. 

That  we  view  with  great  concern,  both  nation.alIy 
II  id  individually,  certain  late  attempts  on  the  part  ot 
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vaii(>ii>  *!fscri|)tions  ofdiunosii.  maimfacturers,  to  in- 
duce jour  Honorable  Doily  to  increase  llic  iliuics  upon 
imports;  already  so  hij<''»  as  to  amount,  upon  many 
arlicles,  neaily  to  a  proliibition.  Tlie  increast  il  cost 
upon  some  of  tliese,  m:iy  truly  l)e  designated  a  tax 
upon  knowieili^e,  if  not  a  bounty  to  ii;'norance;  such 
(or  example,  as  tlie  duty  upon  ijoolis  in  foreign  lan- 
guages, and  upon  pliilobopliical,  matliematical,  surgi- 
gal,  and  chemical  insirumertts. 

That,  although  tlie<e  attempts  are  sustained  luider 
■.he  plausible  i  rclcxl  of  "prurnoiing  National  Indus- 
ry,"  they  are  calculated,  (we  will  not  say  in  iltfu'^ii, 
5nt  certainly  in  effect,)  to  produce  a  tax  highly  iinpu- 
ilic  in  its  nature,  partial  in  ils  operalion,  and  oppres- 
sive in  its  effects:  a  tax,  in  fact,  to  be  levied  prijici- 
lally  on  the  great  bod\  of  Agriculturists,  who  consti- 
u'e  a  large  majority  of  ilie  whole  American  people, 
md  who  are  the  chief  consumers  of  all  foreign  iin- 
)or'.s. 

I  That  such  a  tax  would  be  a  flagrant  violation  ol 
I  .lie  soundest  and  most  important  principles  of  politi- 
:al  economy;  aitiong  which,  we  deein  the  follow  ing 
o  be  iiicontrovertibly  true: — that,  as  the  interests  of 
lealers  and  consumers  necessaiily  conflict  with  eacii 
)ther,  the  first  always  ainniig  to  7iatJQ-:v,  whilst  the 
atter,  who  form  the  m;ijoiity  of  every  nation,  as  con- 
tantly  endeavour  to  atlarge  competition;  by  which 
:nlargement  alone,  extravagant  prices  and  exorbitant 
irofits  are  prevented.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  wise  and 
usl  government  to  secure  the  consumers  ag;iinst  both 
■xorl'itant  profits  and  extravagant  prices,  by  leaving 
oiTipetition  as  free  and  open  as  possible. 

That  in  this  w:iy  alone,  can  the  benefits  of  good  go- 

ernment  be  equalized  among  the  various  orders  arm 

lasses  of   society,   the  prosperity  and  happiness  ol 

/hich  depend,  not  upon  immunities,  privileges,  and 

monopolies,  granted  to  one  class  or  order  at  the   ex- 

lense  of  another;  but  upon  the  unfettered  exercise  ot 

alent,  skill,  and  industry,  directed  and  employed  iti 

.'hatever  manner,  ami  upon  whatsoever  objectsof  pur- 

.  uit  each  individual  m;ty  select  for  hiius  If;   providrd. 

Iways,  that  such  ohjcct  be  not  incompatible  with  the 

mblic  good:  for  so  to  use   your  o-wn  rigl.ts  as  not  to 

njure   the  rights  uf  others,  is   not   less   the  dictate  of 

I  ommon  sense  and  com" on  honest)',  than  it  is  a  car- 

;  linal  maxim  of  all  legitimate  government. 

That  National  Industry  is  best  promoted  by  leaving 
tverv  member  of  society  free,  to  apply  his  labour  and 
lis  knowledge  according  to  his  own  choice,  exempt 
rom  all  restraints,  but  stich  as  the  public  good  re- 
luires;  and  burthened  -  ilh  no  tax  but  such  as  shall 
)e  both  impartial,  and  tts  inoUcrate  as  the  exigencies 
)f  the  state  will  permit. 

That,  according  to  the  natural  progress  of  society 
n  every  country  favourably  situated  for  agriculture, 
he  class  of  Manufacturers  .s  the  l..st  to  spring  up; 
)Ut  that  it  will  necess:irily  d  >  so,  as  so(m  as  either  the 
lateral  or  artificial  wants  of  the  people  create  a  de- 
nand  for  their  labors. 

That  any  legislative  interference,  to  force  either 
■his  or  any  other  class  into  existence  by  the  strong 
irm  of  power,  exercised  in  levying  taxes  to  sujjport 
Ihe  forced  class,  contrary  to  the  wishes  and  interests 
)f  the  other  members  of  the  co'mmunity,  is  not  only 
)ad  policy,  but  oppression;  because  taxes  of  any  kind 
O  be  righfully  levieil,  should  be  ecjnal;  and  shnulil 
)e  imposed,  not  for  the  emolument  of  any  one  por- 
ion  of  society  at  the  expense  of  the  rest,  but  for  the 
vupport  of  government  alone. 

Tha',  either  to  exclude  l'"oreign  Manufactures,  or  to 
«x  them  very  heavily,  umler  a  notion  of  improving 
hose  of  domestic  fabric,  lessens  the  profits  of  ;igri- 
tullure;  diminishes  the  pirblic  revenue,  either  by  aug- 
nenting  the  number  of  smug;^lers,  or  by  cnablin.g  the 
lomestic  manufacturer  to  pocket  that  sum  which 
iitherwise  would  go  into  the  I'liblic  'I'reasury  under 
he  fiirm  of  an  import  duly;  and  at  the  same  time 
eruns  to  him  the  [.'>\ver  of  practising  upon  the  com 
iirniiy  the  double  imposition  of  deteriorating  his 
'iimK,  and  selling  thein  at  a  higher  price;  because 
li:ii  competition  which  constitutes  the  only  si  curity 
ir  vklll,  industry,  and  moderate  prices,  is  either  en- 
irflv  removed,  or  so  limited  as  not  to  he  felt. 

"  lint  all  free  trade,  of  whatever  description,  must 
e  a  mutual  benefit  to  the  parties  engaged  in  il,"  not- 


withstanding the  profits  arising  therefrom  may  be 
somewhat  eipitdly  divided:  because,  by  free  trade 
alone,  can  supply  and  demand  (the  two  circuiTislances 
upon  which  trade  of  every  kind  depends)  be  kept 
nearly  ci|ual  lo  each  other. 

"  That,  instead  of  .struggling  against  the  dictates  of 
reason  and  nature,  and  madly  attempting  lo  produce 
every  thing  at  home,  counliies  should  study  to  direct 
their  labors  to  those  departments  of  industry  fc)r  wh  ch 
their  situation  and  circumstances  are  best  adapted." 

"That  the  use  of  c:i[)ital  should  be  left,  as  tviucll  as 
possible  to  the  care  of  those  to  whom  il  belongs,  be- 
cause they  will  be  most  likely  to  discover  in  what 
line  it  can  be  employed  to  the  greatest  advantage." 

And  that  the  best  regulated  and  happiest  coirimu- 
nities  are  those  wherein  the  various  ti;idcs,  profes- 
sions, and  callings,  enjoy  equal  riglits,  ;uid  contribute 
equally  lo  tlie  necessary  support  of  their  common  go- 
vernment;  but  that  if  any  one  slioidd  he  thought  to 
have  superior  claims  to  the  fi)slering  care  of  the  Na- 
lional  Legislature,  it  siiould  be  "the  tillers  of  the 
earth,  the  fountain  head  of  all  wealth,  of  all  power, 
and  of  all  prosperity  " 

The  sagacious  and  patriotic  Franklin  has  said,  and 
we  bclicvp  he  never  uttered  a  better  or  wiser  remark, 
"  that  most  of  the  statutes  or  acts,  edicts,  arrets,  and 
placards,  of  jiarliamenls,  princes,  and  states,  for  re- 
gulating, directing,  or  restraining  trade,  have,  we 
think,  been  either  political  blunders,  or  jobs  obtained 
by  arttid  men,  fiir  private  .advantage,  under  pretence 
of  public  good." 

Vour  petitioners  have  thus  freely,  but  respectfully, 
endeavc  red  to  represent  to  your  Honorable  liody, 
theii  vie-u's  of  a  polity  which  you  are  so  importunately 
urged  to  adopt;  but  upon  which  we  should  have  said 
nothing,  ha\ing  due  confidence  both  in  vour  willing- 
ness and  ability  to  jirotecl  the  great  landed  interests 
of  our  country,  had  we  not  been  apprehensive,  that 
silence  might  possibly  be  construed  into  consent;  if  all 
who  are  attached  to  those  interests  had  forborne  to 
speak,  when  so  clamorously  and  powerfully  assailed. 
To  guard  against  the  possibility  of  rriisapprehcnsion, 
we  t:dce  this  occasion  to  say,  that  we  are  incapable  of 
feeling  any  thing  like  enmity  towards  either  manufac- 
turers, or  any  other  usefiil  description  of  our  fellow 
citizens;  but  heartily  wish  them  all  the  success  to 
which  their  skill  and  industry  may  entitle  them,  in 
whatsoever  way  applied;  provided  always,  that  such 
application  be  not  made  at  our  risk,  and  continued  at 
our  cost.  We  will  go  farther,  and  pledgi'  our.selves  to 
prefer  whatever  they  may  manufacture,  at  any  time 
that  they  will  m;ike  the  /trice  and  the  tjunlitij  the  same 
with  the  quality  and  price  <'f  similar  articles  of  fo- 
reign fabric.  To  give  more  for  any  article  simply  be- 
cause it  is  itiade  at  home,  may  suit  the  feelings  of 
political  enthusiasm,  but  it  can  never  promote  the  in- 
terests either  of  individuals  or  of  nations.  To  buy  as 
cheap  as  you  can,  no  matter  where,  and  to  sell  as 
dear,  is  the  maxim  which  should  regulate  the  com- 
merce of  both;  for  if  competition  be  left  free,  neither 
can  be  exorbitant  in  their  demands.  He  ask  no  tax 
upon  manufacturers  lor  our  benefit;  neither  do  nr  d<-- 
sire  any  thing  of  (iovernment  to  enable  us  to  cultivate 
the  soil,  as  profitably  as  we  could  wish,  but  to  leave 
us  free,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  them,  to  carry  our  pro- 
ducts to  the  best  market  w'e  can  find  and  to' purchase 
what  we  want  in  return,  on  the  best  terms  that  we 
can,  either  at  home  cu*  abroad.  \\'e  will  e\'er  support 
the  government  of  our  choice  in  all  just  and  righifiil 
undertakings,  both  with  our  fortunes  and  our  lives; 
but  we  will  never  voluntarily  contribute  to  maintain 
either  manufacturers,  or  any  other  class  of  cilizcns  by 
the  payment  of  unequal  and  partial  taxes;  by  award- 
ing to  them  exclusive  privileges,  or  by  si'istaining 
them  in  the  enjoyment  of  oppressive  monopolies, 
which  are  ultimately  to  grind  both  us  and  our  chil- 
dren ;ifter  us,  "  into  du.st  and  ashes." 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Signed,  by  order  of  the  meeting, 

.IAMBS   M.  GAIiNKTT,  Pre«i<k„t. 

Wm.  F.  r.niT,  Sccrelartj. 


"  .it  a  Jifccliiig  of  the  ViBoisi.\  Aobiciiltdhai.  Socie- 
ty, of  Fredericksburg,  cunveueil  at  the  I-'wmer's  Hotel, 
in  the  toivn  of  I'redcrickshm-g,  on  the  29lh  December, 
1819,  by  a  sj/cciai  call  of  the  President: — 

"  A  licmonsirance,  ailtlrcssed  to  the  Con- 
gress of  tlic  United  States  agaiiibl  the  jji-o- 
posed  imposition  of  additional  eludes  on  the 
importation  of  foreign  goods,  wares,  and  incr- 
cliandize,  was  submilled  and  read,  and,  after 
consideration,  it  was 

"REsoLviiu,  'I'hat  tlie  said  Remonstrance 
be  adopted  as  expressing  ilie  scniiments  of 
this  Society. 

"  Resolved,  that  the  said  Remonstrance 
be  signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
the  Society,  and  transmitted  to  the  Honor- 
able Philip  P.  Bahbouu,  with  a  request 
that  he  will  cause  the  same  to  be  laid  be- 
fore Congress." — Extract  from  the  minutes. 
Wm.  F.  Gray,  Secretary. 

I'ltEnT.iticKsnunc,  Januarii  1,  18J0. 
Siii:  In  pursuance  of  an  order  ot  the  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Fredericksburg,  I  here- 
with transmit  you  a  copy  of  a  Remonstrance, 
which  has  been  adopted  by  that  Society,  with 
a  request  that  you  will  lay  the  same  before 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
With  much  respect, 

Your  ob't.  serv't, 

W.  F.  GRAY. 
To  the  Hon.  Philip  P.  BAHBOun, 

Jlovse  of  Jieprescntativcs,  U'ashiv^ton  C'ilv. 


From  the  London  Monthly  Magazine,  October,  1819. 
VINEGAR  FROM  WOOD. 
This  new  and  useful  article  of  commerce 
we  wish  to  point  out  to  our  readers,  as  not 
yet  sttfl'iciently  known,  and  but  lately  brought 
to  great  perfection.  It  is  made  in  the  large 
way  at  an  establishment  at  Batlcrsia,  belong- 
ing to  Ur.  liollman,  139,  Sloane-slreet,  Chel- 
sea, of  one  uniform  strength  of  fifty  degrees 
'ly  the  new  excise  autometer.  It  is  made  un- 
der the  inspection  of  excise-olVicers,  pays  -a 
regular  duly  agreeable  to  its  strength,  by  u 
late  act  of  Parliament  upon  vinegar,  and  is 
sent  out  to  purchasers  with  excise  permits, 
expressing  the  strength  and  that  the  duly 
has  been  paid;  ihis  gives  to  purchasers  every 
requisite  security.  The  quality  of  this  acid 
has  been  examined  by  many  eminent  che- 
mists, for  individual  inlormalion;  and  by  Dr. 
Hume,  of  Long  Acre,  for  the  Govertiment 
\  ictualling  Ofiicc;  and  by  Dr.  Chambers,  of 
1. over-street,  for  the  East  India  Company; 
and  it  is  pronounced  to  be  pure  acetous  acid, 
perfectly  free  from  sulphuric  and  all  other 
mineial  acids,  and  from  mucilaginous,  earthy 
and  metallic  impurities.  It  is  therefore,  when 
diluted,  perfectly  wholesome  with  food,  and 
may  be  used  foi  all  the  puiposcs  of  vinegar 
with  perfect  propriety  and  safely.  To  mer- 
chants, chemists,  vinegar  dealers,  dyers,  ca- 
lico-printers, picklers  of  fish,  Sec.  this  con- 
centrated article  will  save  considerable  ex- 
pense in  freight  and  carriage,  as  it  occupies 
six  or  seven  times  less  bulk  than  common 
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or  distilled  vinegar;  and  by  applying  directly 
to  the  muker,  it  will  be  sent  to  them  at  any 
place,  and  regularly  supplied,  at  a  very  mo- 
derate price;  and  also  to  large  traders  and 
consumers  of  this  article,  the  great  profit 
now  made  by  its  intermediate  dealers  will  be 
saved.  The  acid  of  the  above  strength  admits 
of  being  diluted  with  seven  waters,  or  mixed, 
one  part  of  acid  with  seven  parts  of  water, 
which  will  reduce  it  to  the  strength  of  com- 
mon distilled  vinegar:  it  is  then  well  qualified 
for  pickling  vegetables  and  fish;  the  latter, 
particularly,  is  found  to  be  preserved  longer 
with  this  vinegar,  and  to  eat  firmer  and  bet- 
ter, than  with  any  other.  This  acid  is  bright 
and  colourless  as  water;  but  it  readily  takes 
any  colour  or  flavour,  and  when  coloured  and 
flavoured,  to  give  it  a  fruit  taste.  At  the  es- 
tablishment, it  makes  an  excellent  vinegar 
for  table  use,  when  diluted  with  five  or  six 
waters,  and  then  its  colour  is  like  white  wine: 
it  has  not  the  malt  flavour,  but  is  superior  to 
it  in  taste,  with  this  additional  quality,  that 
it  will  keep  for  any  length  of  time,  in  any 
climate,  without  losing  its  strength,  or  be- 
coming ropy  and  thick,  or  mothery,  as  it 
is  generally  termed.  At  sea  it  is  particu- 
larly useful  for  the  scurvy;  and  for  all  medi- 
cal purposes  it  answers  the  uses  of  the  best 
distilled  vinegar,  and  makes  the  ammovia 
aceiala  in  great  perfection.  Also  for  surgical 
purposes,  where  often  a  more  concentrated 
vinegar  is  required  that  is  found  in  the  shops, 
it  is  eminently  useful. 


"  This  preparation  was  generally  made  in 
the  morning,  put  in  a  bottle  and  well  corked, 
to  prevent  the  access  of  the  external  air." 

The  rationale  of  the  process  Col.  GiHbs 
supposes  to  be  owing  to  the  desiccation  of 
of  the  gunpowder  by  the  lime.  The  attraction 
of  moisture  by  gunpowder  is  stated  by  Rees, 
to  be  upwards  of  16  per  cent.  "I  presume, 
therefore,"  says  Col.  Gibbs,  "that  the  lime, 
which  in  its  caustic  state  has  a  great  afTuiity 
to  water,  attracts  a  portion  of  it  from  the 
powder,  and  leaves  it  in  a  state  of  dryness 
best  fitted  for  inflummation.  But  if  the  lime 
were  to  remain  too  long  mixed  with  the  gun- 
powder, it  would  probably  attach  the  water 
of  chrystallization  of  the  nitre,  and  according 
to  Count  Rumford's  idea,  destroy  a  great 
part  of  its  power."  "It is  well  known  that 
after  a  few  discharges  a  cannon  becomes 
heated,  and  the  range  is  much  greater  as  well 
as  the  recoil.  The  charge  of  powder  is  there- 
fore reduced  about  one  quarter,  to  produce 
the  origin.il  effects.  Col.  Gibbs  then  states 
his  opinion,  that  the  increased  effect  of  the 
powder  is  caused  by  its  desiccation  by  the 
heat  of  the  cannon.  I  have  lately  seen  in  a 
newspaper  a  method  of  increasing  the  force 
of  gunpowder  by  adding  to  it  a  portion  of 
dry  saw  dust.  This  operation  probably  must 
be  accounted  for  on  Col.  Gibbs's  princii)les. 
Perhaps  other  substances  which  would  ab- 
sorb moisture  from  gunpowder  would  have  a 
good  effect.  W. 


sun's  rays  should  always  prevent  a  fire  from 
'>Iazing  up  into  a  flame,  and  sometimes  quite 
extinguish  it,  especially  when  passing  through 
a  glass  window? 

VIII. — Why  do  aromatic  flowers  emit  a 
s^reater  scent  in  warm  weather,  when  wet 
with  a  sliower  of  rain  than  when  they  are 
dry? 

IX. — Required,  the  most  convincing  proof 
of  the  soul's  immortality? 

X — Had  the  heuthen  world  any  glimmer- 
ing of  light  of  a  Redeemer,  as  was  given  to 
Abraham  and  his  offspring? 

XI. — ,\s  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus 
Christ,  was  entirely  the  pattern,  or  mirror  of 
humility,  and  the  "  Prince  of  Peace,"  how 
then  are  we  to  reconcile  his  own  words  with 
this,  when  he  says,  "Think  not  that  I  am 
come  to  send  peace  on  earth;  I  come  not  to 
sand  peace  but  a  swordf"  Matthew,  10th 
chapter,  34th  verse. 

XII. — In  the  ninth  chapter  of  Genesis, 
mention  is  made  of  the  bow  in  the  cloud, 
which  we  understand  to  be  the  rain-bow, 
then  appointed  by  God  as  a  token  of  his  co- 
venant, that  the  world  should  not  again  be 
overwhelmed  by  a  deluge.  Shall  we  thence 
infer  that  there  was  no  rain-bow  before  the 
fiood? 


from  the  plough  boy. 
Sir, 

The  following  extract  from  the  American 
Journal  of  Science,  conducted  by  Professor 
Silliman,  may  be  useful  to  the  Canal  Com- 
missioners, as  well  as  to  the  others  employed 
on  our  great  canals, 

"on  a  method  of  augmenting  the  force 
of  gunpowder. 

Extract  uf  a  J.elter  to  the  Editor,  fioiit  Col,  G.  Ciblis. 

"  I  employed  last  year  a  man  in  blowing 
rocks,  and  having  seen  an  account  of  a  method 
of  substituting  a  portion  of  quick  lime  for  a 
part  of  the  gunpowikr  usually  employed,  I 
was  induced  to  make  a  number  of  experi- 
tnents  upon  it.  I  now  send  you  the  results. 

"SuNswicK  Farms,  Oct.  Is),  18  17.  I  cer- 
tify that,  having  been  employed  by  Col.  Gibbs 
in  blasting  rocks  on  his  farm,  I,  by  his  orders, 
made  use  of  a  composition  of  one  part  of  quick 
lime  and  two  pans  of  gunpowder,  and  uni- 
formly found  the  same  charge  answer  etjually 
as  well  with  the  like  (|uantity  of  gunpowder. 
I  made  upwards  of  fifty  blasts  in  this  man- 
ner, as  well  as  several  hundred  in  the  usuil 
way,  and  can  therefore  depend  upon  the  ac- 
curacy of  this  statement.  I  found,  howevur, 
when  the  powder  lime  was  mixed  the  diy 
before,  that  the  effect  was  diminished.  It 
should  always  be  used  the  same  day  it  is 
mixed.  T.  POMEROY. 


OCCASIOjYAL  extrjwts. 


FROM    CORRESPONDENTS. 


From  a  new  publicition,  entitled  the  Annual  Philo- 
sophical Magazine,  Number  1 — Printed  In  NVw  York 
by  .'•  Seymour,  we  extract  the  foilowinp  queries. 

The  Uonk-binder,  as  if  to  disgust  and  prejudice 
the  public  against  the  work  in  the  outset,  has  de- 
ranged the  pages  as  much  as  possible,  and  insertecl  a 
moderate  portion  of  the  work  t-wice.    Eilil.Amer.Far. 

QUERIKS. 

I  — Clouds  are  sometimes  seen  moving  in 
one  direction,  while  others,  either  above  or 
below  them,  are  moving  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection. Required  the  reason? 

II. — What  is  the  cause  and  consistence  of 
the  ignus  fatuus,  cominonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Will-witii-a-wisp,  or  Jack-wilh-a 
lantern? 

III. — Has  the  wind  any  effect  in  retarding 
or  accelerating  the  velocity  of  sound?  And  if 
so,  what  is  it? 

IV. — What  is  the  most  probable  cause  of 
that  phenomenon  in  nature,  called  a  water 
spout? 

V. — It  is  found  by  experience,  that  gyp- 
sum, or  plaster  ot  Paris,  loses  its  fertilizing 
properties  on  Long-Island,  and  the  sea-coast. 
Query,  the  reason?  Is  it,  on  the  contrary,  af- 
firmed by  some,  that  if  tlie  farmer,  on,  or 
near  the  sea-coast,  would  apply  four  or  five 
times  the  usual  quantity,  it  would  then  prove 
beneficial.  Can  this  fie  true? 

VI.— By  Mr.  R.  Tagart,  New- York — R*e- 
quircd  the  reason  why  storms  are  generally 
prevalent  about  the  times  of  the  equinoxes. 

VII. — What  reason  can  be  given  why  the 


to  the  editon  of  toe  amekicin  farmer. 

Mr.   Skinner, 

I  send  to  you  16  Turnips,  two  each  of  eight 
varieties,  not  on  account  of  their  size,  but  to 
show  a  perfect  character  of  each  variety,  for 
I  have  of  them  more  than  twice  as  large. 
How  they  obtained  the  size  they  have  is  truly 
wonderful,  for  in  the  article  ot  rain  we  stand 
thus: — 27th  of  August,  a  clever  rain,  25th  of 
September,  a  slight  shower,  29th  a  good  rain, 
17th  of  November,  a  slight  rain. 

I  have  long  desired  to  obtain  a  few  seed  of" 
the  true  Rhubarb  (Rheum  Paliiiatum.*) 

Could  you  not  obtain  from  Spain,  the  Rope 


*  'I'lie  Uheum  Palmatum  or  true  rhubarb,  is  a  native 
of"  Thibet  mountains  in  'I'artary,  ar)d  was  introduced  in 
Kiigland  about  60  years  since — where  the  chief  obsta- 
cle, in  obtaining  rhubarb,  of  a  quahty  equal  to  that 
imported,  is  said  to  consist  in  tfie  difficulty  of  curing 
the  root — but  this  dilliculty  was  in  1810  nearly  "veiv 
come,  and  no  doubt  will  be  entirely  surmounted  by 
further  experiment. 

It  is  said  that  at  the  time  .ibove  mentioned,  200fiQO 
pounds  sterling  was  annually  paid  for  imported  rhu- 
barb; but  a  great  part  of  this  must  certainly  have 
been  ex[)orled. 

The  plant  arrives  at  its  most  perfect  state  in  6  or  T 
years,  when  every  5  pounds  of  green  root  will  give 
one  pound  of  rhubarb. 

Rhubarb  plai\ts  are  set  out  at  5  or  6  feet  distance" 
and  some  roots  have  been  known  in  England  to  weigll 
70  pounds. 

In  1798,  Mr.  Jones,  of  Fish-street-hill,  London,  ob- 
tained the  premium  of  30  guineas,  for  having  raised 
and  planted  out  3000  plants  of  true  rhiib.arb.  If  any 
subsbriber  wishes,  we  will  give  furtficr  account  of  its 
culture,  &c. — Editor. 
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Grass  (Meleca  Uetiins)  called  by  the  Spa- 
niards, bj)arta  (Stipx  Tenecissima;,)  grows 
on  s^nd  liills — it  would  be  valuable  on  the 
sands  of  both  our  shores,  and  in  the  Caro- 
linas  and  Georgia.  Whut  can  you  tell  us 
about  fish  ponds,  as  to  the  method  of  con- 
stiuciing  the  Dam  and  Rates,  to  hold  and 
draw  ofl'  the  water?  1  have  for  many  years, 
paid  strict  attention  to  my  wood  lands,  and 
now  pride  myself  upon  a  luxuriant  growth 
of  young  trees,  for  much  of  which  I  (eel  my- 
self indebted  to  the  croms.  My  Yellow  and 
White  Fines,  which  at  some  period,  will  fur- 
nish masts  and  spars  for  our  navy,  have  been 
planted  by  my  own  hands  and  are  very  flour- 
ish ng;  but  in  the  nut  kinds,  1  have  been  un- 
fortunate. In  order  to  give  appearance  to  this 
estate,  I  straighten  the  crooked  and  irregular 
:learings,  and  if  I  have  to  clear  some  fresh 
iand,  I  have  to  throw  out  some  which  is 
:Iearcd.  In  1817,  I  planted  five  pecks  of 
Shell-bark  Hickory;  mice  and  squirrels  did 
lot  leave  me  more  than  one  in  eighty — this 
ast  Spring,  made  a  second  trial;  I  planted 
iix  pecks  of  chcsnuts  carefully  rolled  in  tar, 
ind  separated  by  plaster;  about  ruo  growing, 
squirrels  aga  n.  I  have  now  three  bushels  of 
::hesnuls,  barrelled  up  with  alternate  layers 
if  dry  sand.  These  shall  be  planted  in  Fe- 
iruarv  and  March,  in  boxes  six  inches  d- ep, 
.ettled  ill  the  ground — in  the  Spring  of  1821 
as  1  am  at  present  only  in  my  sixty-second 
ear)  I  will  transplant  with  the  dibble  as  we 
ilant  cabbages. 

I  have  cut  the  enclosedf  from  an  old  news- 
)aper.    Can  you  not   rouse  the   BaUimoreans 

0  follow  the  example  of  New-York,  Phlla- 
lelphia  and  Charlesion  (S.  C.)?  Your  climate 
;ivts  d  decided  advantage.  But  why  not  a 
iHEAT  Botanic  Garden  at  Washington, 
ine  acre  lor  each  state? 

My  Cork  tree,  five  years  from  the  aror  > 
smore  than  eight  feet  high;  an  English  live, 
•a.,  uiitl  a  pesii.chicho  nut  tree,  fiouiish 
qual  to  any  tree  of  the  forests.  I  conclude 
ly  assuring  you,  that  I  am  greatly  pleased 
villi  your  paper,  which  1  hope  may  piove 
s  pruiitabie  to  you,  as  it  is  useful  to  our 
ouniry.  Respectfully,  your 

Ob'i  servant,       F. 

t  FOR    TUF,   TELEGHAPHE. 
Ikfr.  Dobbin, 

Ptniiil  me  to  express  Uirougli  the  medium  of 
our  uselul  piiper,  tlie  infinite  satisfaction  wliicli  has 
leen  produced  by  the  repeated  hints,  recently  puli- 
■shid;  tending  to  delineate  the  many  advantages 
diich  would  be  derived  from  a  Hotanic  Institution, 
nd  altliougli  I  know  that  our  impressions  on  sucli  or- 
lasioiis  are  generally  accnmpanicil  with  vain  imagi- 
lations — yet  in  this  case,  was  a  proper  Rotanisl  'to 
onie  forward,  and  by  the  exercise  of  his  skill,  ac- 
onipanied  with  public  or  private  support,  I  have  no 
oubt,  that  iw  time,  the  contemplated  garden  would 
le  so  far  perfected,  that  the  jiatronizers  would  rea- 
ze  what  would  surpass  even  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
lectatidn.  i  tlieref'ore  wisli,  for  tlie  innocent  amuse- 
leiii  of  the  present,  and  instruction  of'the  future  ge- 
eralions — that  a  gentlemen  who  has  been  taught  Ho- 
iny  would  tender  the  public  his  services — Cur  1  per- 
-ive  llie  sul'ject  is  becoming  unreasinglv  the  topic 
;■  the  day,  particularly  sniongst  those  who  have  had 

1  opporUinity  o(  scientific  improvement. 

I  I'Oi  sir,     Vour  most  obedient  Bervant,  P 

JltarcA  30,  1805. 


P.  S.  I  enclose  you  a  receipt  for  Cyder 
Wine — I  have  drank  of  it  8  ycats  old,  which 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  Tokay  50 
years  old. 

RECEIPT  FOR  AMERICAN  TOKAY. 
A  barrel  of  good  new  Cidar  from  the  press. 
Let  it  ferment,  carefully  brushing  oK  the 
froth  as  it  comes  out  of  the  bung  hole.  When 
the  fermentation  ceases,  draw  it  off  and  add 
as  much  honey  as  will  give  it  strength  enough 
to  bear  an  egg;  return  it  to  the  barrel,  which 
should  be  fust  washed  clean.  It  will  now  un- 
dergo a  second  fermentation,  which  must  be 
treated  as  the  first,  and  when  that  ceases, 
.-.dd  half  a  gill  of  French  or  peach  brandy, 
for  every  gallon.  Bung  it  tight  and  so  let  it 
remain  until  the  March  lollowing,  when  in  a 
calm,  clear  and  dry  day,  it  should  be  bottled. 

F. 

Mr.    Skinner — The    necessity  to   hus- 
bandmen of  a  knowledge  of  what  may  be 
called    Aj^ricultiiral    Chemistry,   is    ever\ 
day  becoming  more  evident;    independent 
of   the  advantage  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  soils  he  has  to  culti- 
vate, it  enables  the  farmer  to  ascertain  ttit 
quantity  of  nutritive  matter  existing  in  wha; 
he  grows.    He  is  thus,  without  the  proces.- 
of   actual  feeding,  capable  of  dettrminin; 
what  is  the  best  food  for  his  stock,  and  h< 
is  at  once  constituted  judge  of  what  grains 
grasses,  roots,  &c.  is  most  to  his  advantage 
to   cultivate,  without    running   the   risk  Oi 
disappointment,  which  he  cannot  avoid,  if 
he  be  governed  by  most  opinions  promul- 
gated on  agriculture,  the  authors  of  which 
are  too  often  influenced  by  |  rejudices  con- 
tracted in  various  ways,  which  blind  them 
to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  what  they  op- 
pose or  advocate.  But  I  am  not  insensible 
of  the  advantages  derived  from  works  on 
agriculture,  and  I  would  not  be  understood 
that  Agricultural  Chemistry  should  suj/er- 
cede    attention  to  what  has  been    ana  will 
be  written  on  husbandry,  but  that  it  should 
inswer  as  a   test   of  the  correctness  of  the 
practice  wished  to  be  inculcated  by  authors. 
The  interests  of  agriculture  have  been  much 
advanced  by  many  who  have  written,   and 
by  none   more  than  by  the  worthy  and  phi- 
lanthropic sage  of  Belmont.   Judge   Peters 
is  incapable  of  writing  any  thing  on  farm- 
ing which  will  not  benefit 'the  agricultural 
comnuinity,  and  we  have  very  much  to  re- 
gret, that  the  medium  through  which  his 
comnninications   reach  us,   should  deem  it 
litst  to  keep  us  so  long  ignorant  of  them, 
and  other  valuable   paper.s.  In  this  respect 
the  Agricultural  Society  of  Albemarle,  Va. 
has   given   a   laudable  ex;.ni])le,  by  the  use 
tliey  have  determined  to  make  of' your  va- 
luable paper. 

Agriculturists  possess  too  litde  enter- 
prise and  disinteiestedness — they  are  will- 
ing that  a  few^  individuals  should  be  at  the 
labor  and  expense  of  all  improvements  in 


the  science.  They  thereby  justly  incur  the 
imputation  of  dullness  or' parsimony;  while 
those  whose  zeal  and  benevolence  induce 
them  to  experiment,  and  publish  the  results, 
are  too  seldom  awarded  the  deference  of 
an  attentive  perusal. 

In  a  former  communication,  I  ofTered  my 
brethren  of  the  plough  some  remarks  on 
the  value  of  the  Kuta  Baga,  which  has 
claimed  much  of  their  attention,  as  an  arti- 
cle both  for  domestic  use  and  for  market. 
I  shall  continue  my  efforts  in  this  way, 
however  feeble  they  may  be.  I  hope  they 
may  induce  others  more  capable  to  investi- 
gate for  themselves,  by  which  they  can  con- 
firm or  confute  my  observations,  as  they 
are  correct  or  fallacious. 

I  have  acquired  a  little  smattering  of 
chemistry,  and  have  analised  the  cobs  of 
corn,  and  the  small  yellow  pumpkin;  the 
results  are,  that  corn  cobs  contain  one- 
twentieth  their  weight  of  nutritive  matter, 
and  pumpkins  one-twenty-fifth  their  weight 
of  matter  nutritive  to  animals.  If  my  ana- 
lysis be  accurate,  it  will  then  appear  that 
farmers,  generally,  are  in  the  habit  of 
throwing  away  an  article,  (cobs)  preferable, 
as  food  for  stock,  to  common  turnips,  and 
nearly  equal  to  Swedish  turnips. 

(Q^  I  should  be  gratified  if  some  of  your 
correspondents  would  inform  me,  the  cost 
of  oyster-shells  per  bushel — the  difference 
in  bulk  before  and  after  burning — the  quan- 
tity of  luel  necessary,  and  the  most  econo- 
mical method  of  burning  them,  as  well  as 
the  best  mode  of  applying  the  lime  to  land. 
A  SUBSCRIBER. 

[The  very  useful  hints  and  information, 
which  have  been  given  by  a  "  Subsbriber,'' 
and  the  benevolent  spirit  which  manifestly 
prompts  him,  give  him  a  claim  upon  those 
of  our  readers  who  have  it  in  their  power 
to  answer  whatever  he  asks;  and  we  trust 
the\  will  not  hesitate  to  reciprocate  his 
good  offices.  It  is  by  this  mutual  inter- 
change of  opinions,  and  free  communication 
of  what  experience  has  taught  us,  that  the 
common  stock  of  human  knowledge  accu- 
mulates— that  our  errors  are  rectified,  our 
suflerings  meliorated,  and  our  social  com- 
forts are  promoted. — Edit.] 

Viiifhiiii,  December  \2lh. 
Cabriel  I'lat,  in  his  discovery  of  hidden  treasures, 
mentions  a-i  implement  called  fiom  its  use  an  Eradi- 
calm;  on  my  n  commendation  a  friend  lias  used  it,  and 
informs  me  that  it  answers  well;  it  must  save  a  great 
deal  of  labour  in  grubbing  up  roots,  besides  doing  the 
work  more  efleciuaily.— On  the  other  side,  1  send 
you  the  description  of  it,  fur  publication. 

THE  ERADICATOR 
Is  a  very  large  and  strong  three  pronged  fork, 
which  as  a  lever,  by  the  assistance  of  a  !)lock 
is  able  to  tear  up  any  thing.  'J'hc  bigness  of 
it  is  so  much  more  than  a  dung  fork,  which 
it  most  lesembles,  that  it  seems  improper  to 
call  it  by  such  a  name;  whereof,  I  have  given 
it  another,     It  is  to  be  thus  constructed;  the 
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handle  must  be  alons^  thick  beam,  its  length 
fifteen  or  sixteen  feet,  and  its  thickness,  such 
as  will  keep  it  firm  at^ainst  a  great'  deal  ol 
force;  the  tines  or  prongs  should  be  twenty 
inches  long,  notched  at  the  sides,  and  a  little 
leaning  upwards;  and  they  must  be  joined  to 
a  strong  shoulder  of  iron,  with  proper  fast- 
enings for  the  end  of  the  pole,  this  being 
carefully  fastened  on,  the  person  who  works 
it  must  fasten  a  rope  six  or  eight  feet  long  to 
the  other  end,  and  take  with  him  atliickblock 
of  wood,  and  a  heavy  wooden  beetle  or  maul 
When  he  comes  to  the  first  shfub,  or  root, 
he  must  force  in  the  three  prongs,  slanting 
into  the  ground,  so  that  they  go  under  the 
root,  and  the  top  of  the  pole  be  somewhat 
Iiigher  than  his  liead;  then  with  good  strokes 
of  the  beetle,  he  must  drive  it  well  in,  till 
the  tines  are  quite  in  the  ground;  he  is  then 
to  lay  the  block  under  the  pole,  near  where 
the  tines  are;  this  will  raise  its  top  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high;  and  he  is  then  to  lay  hold 
of  the  rope  and  pull  with  all  his  force.  Those 
who  know  what  the  effect  of  the  lever  is,  will 
be  sensible  no  root  can  keep  its  place  against 
this;  it  will  tear  up  the  most  firm,  and  in  some 
kinds  will  draw  out  fibres  of  seven  feet  in 
length. 


Ijow  of  sufficient  siz  to  go  round  the  bul- 
lock's neck,  which  being  put  on,  the  two 
ends  are  to  be  brought  between  the  fore- 
legs and  round  the  hind  pasterns,  then  back 
again  and  through  the  bow.  By  standing  in 
front  of  the  animal,  and  drawing  up  the  ropes 
quickly,  so  that  his  hind-legs  may  be  brought 
up  towards  his  ohest,  he  is  easily  thrown 
down;  while  in  this  situation,  llie  ropes  arc- 
to  be  secured,  and  then  any  operation  may 
may  be  safely  performed. 

Cataplasm,  or  Poultice.  This  applica- 
tion, when  designed  to  promote  suppuration 
in  a  swelling,  or  remove  inflammation  occa- 
sioned by  a  blow,  is  best  made  by  mixing 
together  three  parts  of  fine  bran  and  one 
part  of  linseed  meal:  pouring  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  boiling  water  upon  the  mixture, 
to  bring  it  to  the  consistence  of  a  thin  paste; 
and  confining  it  to  the  part  in  such  a  way, 
that  no  swelling  shall  be  caused  by  the 
bandages.  A  poultice  should  always  be  re- 
newed once  in  twelve  hours;  for  when  it  ap- 
proaches towards  dryness,  it  tends  rather  to 
aggravate  than  remove  tlie  disease  for  which 
it  has  been  employe*.  In  the  accidents  which 
usually  occur  to  horses,  there  is  generally 
diflficulty  found  in  securing  poultices,  without 
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Ca  lAKKH.  I  h  ■.  IS  more  familiarly  kiio«n 
by  the  term  cold,  and  is  a  disease  which  hap- 
pens more  frequently  perhaps  than  any  other. 
It  is  generally  caused  by  exposing  a  horse  to  a  I 
current  of  air,  or  to  a  culd  wind  or  ram;  and  is 
more  likely  to  be  produced  if  the  animal  has 
been  previously  heated  by  exercise,  or  accus- 
tomed to  a  warm  stable  and  warm  clothing. 
The  most  common  symptoms  are  cough,  dull- 
ness of  the  eyes,  which  are  sometimes  inflam- 
ed and  watery,  and  want  of  appetite  eitiier 
for  food  or  water.  In  more  severe  cases  the 
throat  becomes  sore,  so  as  to  render  swallow- 
ing difficult;  and  sometimes  the  glands  under 
the  jaws,  as  well  as  those  under  the  ears,  are 
swollen.  These  symptoms  are  commonly  suc- 
ceeded by  a  discharge  of  matter  from  the 
nostrils,  which  is  generally  beneficial.  In  slight 
cases  there  is  scarcely  any  alteration  in  the 
pulse  or  appetite:  but  sometimes  there  is  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  fever.  In  the  first  volume 
of  my  Farhieuy  I  have  recommended  early 
bleeding,  and  observed,  that  if  it  is  delayed 
until  a  discharge  from  the  nostrils  has  taken 
place  it  seldom  proves  beneficial.  I  have 
here  however  to  remark  that  subsqeuenl  ex- 
perience has  piove;!  lo  me,  that  whenever 
the  disease  is  severe,  the  cough  very  trou- 


BALTIIIORE,  FniDiY,  JANUilll  14,  1820. 

Doctor  Muse's  memoir,  on  the  modus  ope- 
randi of  Plaster  of  Paris,  lead  before  the 
Agricultural  Society  at  Annapolis,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  American  Farmer, 
v/ill  be  presented,  if  possible  in  our  next 
number. 

The  5th  number  on  Hedging,  from  friend 
Kirk  of  Delaware,  ought  to  have  appeareil  in 
this  paper,  but  it  was  found  impracticable  to 
get  the  engraving  done  in  time.  Speakintr  of 
engraving,  we  owe  an  apology  to  our  readers 
for  the  one  cxihihited  in  our  last. — If  we 
had  been  aware  of  the  clumsy  style  in  which 
it  was  executed,  it  would  not  have  been  suf- 
fered to  disfigure  our  columns. — It  is  but  mat- 
ter of  justice  to  iSlr.  Throop,  the  young  gen- 
tleman who  usually  engraves  for  the  Farmer 
to  say,  that  it  was  not  done  by  him — it  was 
furnished  by  the  Patentee. 


further  Extracts  from  a  Compendious 
Dictionary  of  the  Veterinary  Jlrt, 

[Conlinued  from  N'o.  31,  p.  246  ] 
Casting.  A  term  used  for  throwing  down 
a  horse  or  bullock.  The  mode  of  casting  a 
liorse  has  been  minutely  described  and  illu  - 
Hated  Ijy  a  plate  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
author's  Tbkatise  on  Vetekinary  Me- 
dicine, where  all  the  principal  operations 
ot  farriery  are  likewise  described;  but  thi 
method  commonly  practised  for  throwing  a 
bullock  is  somewhat  dilTcrcnl. 


making  so   much   pressure  by  the   bandages' blesome,  and  especially   il  the  pulse  is  un 
employed    as   to  cause   swelling,   and  rather  I  usually   quxk,    bleedsng   will    afl'oid     much 
defeat  than   promote  the   intention  for  which :  relief,    however  considerable    the    dischage 
they  are    used:  on  all   sue      occasions  it  is    ' 
best  to  trust  to  a  frequent  application  of  warm 
water,  or  any  thing  in   the  form  of  fomenta- 
tion; such  as  a  decoction  of  herbs,  or  things 
commonly   employed   for  the   purpose.    One 
(hiiig  should  always  be  observed  in   the  ajj- 
plication  of  poultices;  that  is.   the  method  b\ 
which  they  are  fasleiied;  perhaps  there  is  no- 
thing  better  for  the    purpose   in  diseases  of 
the  lower  parts  of  the  limbs,  where  they  are 
most    commonly   required,    than    a   worsted 
stocking,     kept     up    by   the    list    or   flannel 
bandage,  &c. 

Cataract.  An  incurable  disease  of  the 
horse's  eyes,  consisting  of  an  opacity,  either 
total  or  partial,  of  a  pai  t  which  is  naturally 
transparent.    I    call    this   disease    incurable; 


from  the  nostrils  may  be;  and  that  when 
bleeding  is  employed  at  an  early  period  of  the 
complaint,  it  should  not  be  done  sparingly, 
unless  there  be  such  a  degree  of  weakness 
as  to  render  it  evidently  improper,  which  is 
very  seldom  the  case;  for  by  taking  off  four 
or  five  quarts  of  blood  at  once,  we  save  much 
trouble,  and  render  the  disease  mild  and  of 
short  duration.  Should  the  symptoms  not 
abate  in  two  or  three  days,  the  operation  is 
10  be  repeated.  If  tne  bowels  are  open,  the 
only  medicine  necessary  is  the  fever  powder 
or  b.ll  twice  a  day,  composed  of 

Nitre,  one  ounce, 

F.metic  tartar,  one  drachm  and  a  half,  or 
two  drachms. 
But  it  must  be  observed,  that  whenever  there 


Take  along  rope,  double  it,  and  tie  a  knot  rider,  the  subject  will  be  more  amply  treated 
about  a  yard  from   the   end,  so  as  to  leave  a 'of  in  another  part. 


because  though  we  can,  as  is  often  done  in  is  any  degree  of  soienessof  the  throat,  much 
the  human  subject,  remove  it  bv  an  operation, 
such  an  imperfecion  of  sight  would  remain 
as  to  render  the  horse  more  dangerous  to  ride 
than  if  he  were  quite  blind  Some  reasons, 
however,  may  be  adduced  for  occasionally  at- 
tempting the  removal  of  cataract;  but  I  fear 
that  any  attempt  of  the  kind  would  gene- 
rally prove  fruitless. 

I  Cannot,  however,  dismiss  this  article  with- 
out observing,  that  the  fiartial  cataract  some- 
times met  with,  in  which  there  are  only  one  or 
more  small  opaque  spots  in  the  pupil,  so  si- 
tuated as  not  to  prevent  materially  the  admis- 
sion of  light  to  the  retina,  is  not  of  so  much 
consequence  as  it  is  often  supposed  to  be.  As 
the  eye  is  so  important  an  organ  to  the  horse, 
I  so  liable  to  injury,  and  when  diseased  renders 
!  him  so  useless,  we  may  say  dangerous,  to  the 


harm  may  be  done  by  e  deavouring  to  give 
either  a  ball  or  drench,  particularly  the  lat- 
ter. In  such  Cases  the  medicine  should  be 
put  into  the  horse's  mash;  but  if  it  appears  to 
prevent  him  from  lating  it,  let  the  medi- 
cine be  omitted.  (Ske  Quinsy.)  If  the  horse 
is  costive,  or  even  if  the  dung  is  at  all  hard, 
give  a  laxative.  The  head  snould  be  steamed 
with  hot  bran  mashes,  and  kept  warm  by 
means  of  a  hood;  the  legs  also  should  be  kept 
warm  by  rubbing  and  flannel  bandages.  The 
horse  must  be  treated  rather  carefully  after' 
the  disease  appears  to  have  been  in  a  j;ieat' 
measure  removed,  or  it  may  return,  and  a! 
ciiroiiic  cough  vvill  probably  be  the  couse- 
(juence  of  such  iiidiscietion.  Catarrh  ts  some- 
times epidemic,  that  is,  appears  to  attjcli| 
horses  in  every  part  of  the  country  without 
any  known  cause:  this  will  be  treated  of  un- 
der the  head  InI'LUENza. 
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FOR  THE   AMERICAN  FARMEIi, 

OX  REttUYXG,     Xo.  5. 

By    CALEB    KIRK,  of  Delaware. 
[Continued  from  No.  26,  p.  204.] 

Having  piefened  plasliinK  to  any  oilier  modt^ 
hat  I  had  seen  made  use  of  in  tiLiiiiing  a  liedj^e 

began  the  process  when  the  stalks  were  about 
n  inch  in  diameter  near  the  mot,  and  from  that 
3  an  inch  and  a  half;  if  well  attended  to  in 
deir  previous  growth,  they  will  attain  that  size 
1  six  or  seven  years  after  they  are  planted,  hut 
■  neglected  they  may  require  double  Uiat  pe 
iod.  It  may  be  observed  that  no  advantai^e  is 
ained  by  plashing  before  a  good  root  is  forme  i, 
«•  that  is  the  future  support  and  basis  of  the  su- 
erstructure  by  having  a  good  strong  root,  the 
uttingand  wounding  the  top  or  body  of  the  stalk 
ill  soon  recover  any  injury  received  in  the  ne 
essary  work  of  plasliing,  which  is  done  by  cut- 
ng  the  body  of  each  stalk  with  a  hedge  knife 
r  pruning  hook,  bending  the  stalk  witli  one 
and  in  the  direction  ii  is  to  be  laid,  at  same 
me  by  a  stroke  with  the  knife  v;ith  the  othei-, 
bout  four  mches  from  the  surface  of  the  ground 
one  stroke  should  not  prove  sufficient  a  second 
r  third  may  be  a|)plie(l,  being  caretul  to  leave 
5  much  ot  he  wood  uncut  as  to  dffoid  the  sap  a 
hance  to  ilow  into  the  top,  and  yet  to  bend  easy 
ilo  an  inclined  position  of  about  forty-five  de- 
rees  elevation,  from  the  base  or  bank  on  whicl 

stands,  one  third  or  one  fourth  of  uncut  wood 

sufficient  to  supply  sap  to  tiie  i)lashing,  which 
lust  bend  easy,  otherwise  it  would  incline  to 
se  out  of  the  proper  degree  of  inclination. — 
luch  depends  on  (his  circumstance  in  forming 
good  and  uniform  hedge — the  plasliing  should 
ot  press  one  upon  another  so  much  as  to  pre- 
snt  a  tree  and  unolistructed  circulatiou  of  air 
id  the  sun's  rays  also,  as  the  health  and  vigour 
'the  phisuing  is  much  promoted  thereby.  It 
lere  should  be  more  wood  in  the  hedge  by 
lanting  too  close  or  from  any  otiicr  cause,  it 
lUst  be  cut  away,  leavii-.g  no  more,  than  what 

really  necessary  to  form  tlie   basis  of  a  good 

lid   lasting  live  fence,  {.see  the  drawing'  on  l/i 

Txl/iage.)    One  of  my  crryrs  wassutfering  too 

.uch  bustivvood  to  be  crowded  into  my  first  laid 

idges,  both  living  and  deiul— brush-wood,  sucl 

was  cut  away,  m  sonic  places  v.here  too  thick, 
as  filled  in  wliere  too  thin  ;  and  in  order  to 
ake  a  present  fence   1  was  induced  to  suffer  it 

be  done  in  this  way  from  the   recommenda 
)n  of  my  bedger,  who   was  from  the  west  of 
nglaiid,  and  liad  been  in  that  practice  for  the 

imediate  making  of  a  fence  of  such  materials 

he  had  to  do  with.    I  readily  gave   his  judg- 

ent  the  preference,  he  l.aving  had  experience 

the  business. 


IJiit  my  ubservalions  in  tno  or  three  years 
more,  convinced  me  of  the  impropriety  of  intro- 
ducing dead  wood  to  fill  every  vacancy,  as  well  as 
crowding  too  much  of  that  which  was  living.  I 
had  much  of  it  to  remove  in  places  where  a  want 
of  health  demonstrated  the  present  evil.  After 
this  was  done  the  remaining  part  became  more 
healthy,  but  still  continues  thin  and  never  wil 
overcome  the  injury,  there  seems  to  he  no  inclina 
tion  to  put  out  shoots  from  the  old  wood  in  those 
vacancies — which  would  have  put  forth  shoots 
when  newly  laid,  if  no  obstruction  had  been  pie- 
sent. 

I  find  it  is  best  to  trim  off  the  branches,  espe 
cially  the  large  ones,  though  not  very  close  to 
the  body  of  the  stalk — it  shoots  young  sprouts 
more  abundantly  from  the  plashing,  which  rise 
n  an  upright  form  ;  these  as  well  as  those  from 
the  stumps  shooting  up  through  the  plashing,  in- 
terlock the  whole  together,  and  holding  the 
phishing  in  their  places  as  cross  bars,  form  a 
kind  of  latiice-work.  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
plashing  is  too  crowded,  the  shoots  rising  from 
the  stump  will  evade  the  thicket,  and  push  out 
in  a  lateral  direction,  endeavouring  to  gain  the 
benefit  of  sun  and  air,  and  rise  on  the  outside 
Where  they  are  injurious  instead  of  beneficial;  by 
excluding  the  plashing  from  the  benefit  of  sun 
and  air,  the  sap  no  longer  inclines  to  the  plashing 
but  flows  freely  into  the  suckers  on  the  outside 

I  have  been  more  particular  on  this  point, 
having  seen  errors  in  others,  as  well  as  my  own 
on  that  head. 


irmimingihe  supeiflious  branches  off,  ilie  body 
becomes  more  dense  and  impenetrable. 

About  five  years  past  I  adojited  the  suminei' 
trimming  about  the  middle  of  6th  monih,  (June) 
and  found  it  much  easier  to  accomplith  while  the 
shoot  was  in  a  tender  state,  and  have  regularly 
done  the  trimming  in  that  and  the  followinj^ 
mouth  ever  since,  finding  the  labour  much  easier 
performed,  and  no  bad  effect  on  the  hedges, 
though  warned  by  Sfime  to  the  coiitrary,  who  ap- 
prehended bad  consequences  from  cutting  at  that 
season. 

The  present  season  has  been  excessively  dry 
and  warm,  yet  I  have  not  discovered  the  least 
injury — they  have  held  their  foliage  as  well  as 
usual. 

My  conclusion  has  been  that  by  cutting  when 
the  sap  is  in  full  (low,  and  taking  away  the  small 
shoots  that  were  carrving  off  a  considerable 
portion  for  their  support,  that  portion  must  dif- 
fuse and  spread  tlirough  the  -viioie  body  of  the 
hedge,  and  add  strength  to  every  remaining  part. 

The  foregoing  remarks  will  apply  t)  ei'.hei- 
kind  of  thorn  as  it  regards  the  treatment  of  them, 
but  the  Virginia  kind  has  advantages  though 
not  so  uiiiged  in  appearance  as  tie  Delaware — 
they  are  more  uniforin  in  their  growth,  and  give? 
great  regularity  and  uniformity  to  the  hedue. — 
But  what  is  very  imporiant  is  their  inclinatioti 
to  send  out  an  abundance  of  shoots  or  suckers, 
not  only  when  cut  from  the  stump,  but  for  the 
plash  also;  the  latter  is  not  the  case  in  the  De- 


,,..,.  ,     ,  .•       r      ,      laware  thorn,    they  seldom   adord  shoots  out  ot 

Previous  to  laying  a  hedge,  a  quantity  of  stakes, .„  ^,,,    .,„',,,„,„,,,,      .       ■        .    «•     , 

'     '^           J?.  '      1           '              ,r  '"s  plash,  except  where  the  loi)  is  cut  oif,  there 
four   feet  and   a   halfL,.,.,'    •,,  . ,•  '  '  ' 


are  to  be  provided  about  luui    icci  anu   a   uiiiiu,,,.i,„,..:  „.:u  ,.;,„ 

,  •  r    ' ^  J  I         1  I'l  .pSUCKeiSWlHllbe 

long,  it  it  stands  on    a  bank,  or  a  little  longer  il|     ^0    obtiin 


a    regular  distribution   of  shoots. 


the  ground  is  not  elevated,  and  split  as  smal  as  (•„„,„   ,,,„   „ioci  ;„„..„„    ^,  i         •    ir  i  • 

,'='.,,,  .      ,  .  ,      .  r        •       ,     liom  the   plashing,  we  must  be  mindful  to  irive 

they  w.ll  bear   to  drive   about  one   foot   in  thel     .^       ^^^^^  ,^;^,  ^  ^^  ^^  ^,^    ^  ^ 

ground;  they  are  to  be  driven  through  the  plash  ,^^,,,4  ^i.^erved,  for  by  this  means  they  are  apt 
ing   occasionally,  as  the   work    progresses   in  a,„  .-^^  ^„  „,g  .^^^     ^^[^^^  ^  ,^,,^^^^^^  j^    ^ 


straight  line  two  feet  and  a  half  or  three  feet  dis 
tanl  from  each  other,  as  in  figure  A;  those  stakes 
are  driven  through  the    plashing,  so  as  to  keep 
he  laid  part  directly  over  the  slumps  for  reasons 
before   given,    (  the   shoots   rising  immediately 
Uirough  the  jilash,)    those   stakes  are  bound    in 
heir   place   by   wattles  or   poles,    prepared    of 
Idcr  or  willow,  or  any  thing  that  will  not  in  fu- 
tire  make  useful  timber,as  their  use  is  only  tem- 
porary, until  the   hedge  becomes  set  by  growth. 

This  binding  has  the  appearance  of  a  twisted 
;ope;  if  rightly  done  it  steadies  the  heads  of 
the  stakes,  keeps  them  in  a  direct  line,  serves 
the  purpose  of  holding  straggling  shoots,  Lhat 
may  be  directed  within  it,  ancl  confines  the  top  of 
ilie  hedge,  holding  it  steady  for  trimming  until 
Its  own  growth  gives  it  stability. 

The  next  year  after  being  laid  it  should  be 
examined,  and  any  shoot  that  inclines  to  leave 
the  right  direction  should  be  cut  away,  unless 
their  is  a  vacant  spot  to  receive  it,  then  it  ought 


much  elevated  the  sap  flows  to  the  bead,  and 
produces  a  cluster  at  that  point  ;  and  if  laid  too 
much  in  a  horizontal  position,  the  sap  not  licing. 
disposed  to  follow  it,  will  produce  suckers  Ii  om 
the  slump  only,  and  leaving  the  plash  without 
sufficient  nourishment  to  become  useful,  it  must 
consequently  decline. 

It  «ill  be  readily  understood  that  tiie  more 
general  we  can  direct  the  flow  of  sap  through  the 
whole  body  of  the  hedge,  the  strength  and  uni- 
formity will  be  thereby  promoted,  becoming 
healthy  in  all  its  pans.  After  that  object  is  ob- 
lained,  all  that  is  necessary  is  the  keeping  it  in 
proper  limits  by  triinming. 

The  drawing  lettered  A  represents  a  .sec- 
tion of  newly  plaslied  hedge,  divested  ofloliage, 
after  lir>ving  farmed  the  first  s'lools  from  the 
old  stalks,  making  the  fiist  eflbrt  to  fill  the  va- 
cancies, and  seven  years  old  '"efore  it  was  cut. 
I'hat  lettered  B  represents  a  section  of  eiic 
that   has    been   laid    seven  years,  and   annually 


to  be  introduced  into  such  vacancy  by  frequently  trirainedj  being  in  full  foliage  at  the  time  the 
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drawing  was  taken.  The  former  sliowin^  the 
skeleton  of  a  licttge,  that  may  be  useful  to  i!e- 
monstrate  t'he  subject  in  that  stage  of  its  progress 
to  maturity.  Figure  C  represents  the  end  of 
section  B,  showing  a  correct  view  of  the  shape, 
which  I  preferred  for  the  forming  a  hedge  the 
most  impenetrable  at  the  bottom  ;  those  views 
are  elevated  on  a  bank  from  a  foot  to  eigliteen 
inches  iiigh,  which  was  formed  from  repeated 
dressing,  as  they  required  fresh  earth  to  cover  tlie 
grass  about  the  roots,  which  retards  their  growth 
in  a  young  state  remarkably,  if  not  kept  down. 
This  elevation  gives  the  hedge  a  mueh  more 
forbidding  appearance  to  ungovernable  animals. 


on  those  spec 

g'-ass    scyUie,   as  tisc  mowers  were  cutting  ih 

grass  enclosed  in  ihe  field.     I  lound  by  applj'in 


nens  were   done   with   a  commonTetord  thf  truth  of  this  senflmciit ;  llie  best  interests 

i)f  agriculture  require  its  adoption,  and  call  fur  a  free 
and  liberal  discussion  of  i>.i;ricultural  questions,  as 
well  as  a  communication  <S  tacts  ;  which  means  com- 


the   scythe  to  the   hedge  it  was  an  expeditious  ^,j|,pjjjf  ^^^  j^j,^  j^  other  branclus  of  science,  haw 


The  trimming  may  be  done  with  a  hedge 
knife,  about  eighteen  inches  long  with  a  hooked 
point  used  with  one  hand,  or  with  any  other  sharp 
light  tocl  that  may  best  suit  the  operator,  making 
the  stroke  upwards  ratlier  than  downwards  :  the 
root  being  secure  in  the  ground,  the  plants  will 
not  give  way  before  the  stroke,  as  they  would  in 
making  it  downwards.     The  last  trimming  made 


mode,  though  latlier  unhandy  to  strike  upwards, 
but  a  little  jiractice  overcame  the  difficulty. 

After  viewing  those  specimens  of  hedges  pro- 
duced by  the  foregoing   mode  of  management 
,nd  in  a' given   term,  it   will  be  information  to 
ome,  I  have  no   doubt,  sufficient  to  determine 
heir  choice,  whether  a  dead  or  a  living  fence  is 
to  be  preferred. 

I  made  the  choice  upon  an  imaginary  view 
without  having  advantage  of  occular  denionstra 
tion,  and  without  any  idea  of  the  comparative  ex 
pensc,  or  even  attempting  to  make  any  calcula- 
lion  on  the  subject,  as  I  had  made  up  my  deler- 
nnination  preferring  a  live  fence. 

There  is  now  some  data  to  form  an  estimate  up- 
on, and  the  subject  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  re- 
quire a  series  of  years  to  gain  the  desired  object 
yet  I  have  a  confidence  in  believing  it  can  bt 
ascertained  with  niucli  correctness. 


=i^*^'*«i.^ 


FOK   THh    AMtRlCAN   FERMER. 

PROCEEDINGS 

OF    THE 

Ag7-icultural  Swiety  of  Maryland. 

On  the  modua  ojieranti  of  ''lanter  of  Paris. 
Canibridj;.-  Nov  20, 1819 

Dear  Sir  :  I'l  complij.ict  witii  the  rt quest,  which 
you  h.ive  done  me  the  honour  to  make  of  iiie,  I  ven- 
ture to  offer  to  tlie  intellig-nt  and  libtral  society,  over 
which  you  preside,  an  hypothesis  upon  tiie  modus 
o/;«a7jf/(ef  gypsum,  with  a  coniidence,  founded  more 
upon  that  liberality,  which  they  have  before  evinced, 
than  upon  any  merit  to  which  it  is  entitled  ;  in  this 
attempt  I  am  aware  of  the  usual  repugnance  of  prac 
tical  farmers,  to  inquiries  of  this  nature,  from  the 
prevalence  of  a  sentiment  adverse  to  theory  and 
hypothesis. 

That  practice   and  experience  teaching  useful 


facts,  are  essential  to  the  knowkdge  of  agriculture,  is 
admitted  ;  but  it  is  equally  obvious,  that  a  systematic 
irrangemtnt,  and  accumulation  of  these  facts,  where- 
)y  a  set  of  elementary  principles  may  be  collected 
.ind  established,  will  enable  us  to  derive  more  know- 
ledge from  the  same  experience,  for  thus  we  may 
refer  to  their  proper  Causes,  those  phenomena  ot 
vegetation  daily  presented  to  us,  and  a  priori,  to  an- 
ticipate the  result  ota  projet,  predicated  upon  thosi 
settled  principles,  with  coniidence  ;  these  elementa 
ry  principles  combined,  con(!uct  us  to  a  system,  .in(' 
this  syst'-m  will  involve  a  theory  :  and  though,  fron 
tlie  fallibility  of  the  human  ndnd,  we  are  liable  ti 
tiitorise  falsely,  by  untair  comparisons,  and  deduc 
Itions  unauthorised:  yet  vie  find  in  this,  no  sound  a' 
:<ument  against  theory  am '  hvpothesis,  which,  thougl 
trequent'y  erroneous,  lead  us  ultimately,  by  thost 
vt-ry  errors,  which  are  gradually  and  necessarily  de 
veloped,  in  the  course  of  investigation,  to  the  fina 
truth  desired.    The  aonals  of  every  art  and  science 


accompanied  their  progress,  fmri  Jia&su,  to  their  pre- 
sent high  state  of  improvement. 

In  my  attempt  to  inquire  into  the  rationale  of  the 
:iction  of  plaster  upon  vegetation,  1  will  first,  cursor!-  ^ 
ly  examine  the  most  currmt  and  popular  hypothe- 
.-,is,  and  suggest  their  defects  ;  and  secondly,  pro- 
pose a  new  one  which  will  explain  most  ot  the  phe- 
nomena which  have  been  noticed,  in  the  use  of 
plaster. 

The  mo-^t  popular  hypothesis  of  the  modus  olitran- 
di  of  plaster  are, 

1st.  That  its  efficacy  is  derived  from  the  septic 
powers  of  the  Compound  (the  sulphate  of  lime.) 
2d    That  its  sulphuric  acid  pi\:duces  this  effect.  _ 
Sri.  Its  power  of  attracting  moisture  from  the  air, 
is  assigoed  as  the  cause. 

4th.  The  hypothesis  of  professor  Davy. 
The  learned  president  of  the  Philadelphia  Agri-  , 
cultural  S.'Ciety,  who  has  so  eminently  contributed  to 
the  -lock  of  agricultural  knowledge  in  this  country, 
and  has  received  a  well-merited  'applause  for  his 
exertions  in  that  department  of  science,  as  well  as 
in  others,  maintains  the  opinion,  that  gypsum  is  sep- 
tic, and  that  its  fertilizing  powers  are  derivtd  partly 
from  this  property,  and  partly  from  its  sulphuric 
acid.  In  the  memoirs  of  that  society,  vol  3,  p  299, 
to  prove  that  it  is  septic,  he  applied  at  the  same 
time,  to  two  heaps  of  unrotted  vegetable  substances, 
ilT.-rent  proportions  of  plaster;  that,  to  which  he 
applied  the  least,  rotted  ;  while  the  other  continued 
sound,  from  which  he  inferred  that  an  ovtrclmrgc 
was  antiseptic,  and  that  a  small  quantity  was  srptic; 
but  in  the  same  page  he  says.  "  ni.  more  of  tne  plas- 
ter will  act  than  the  materials  necessary  to  co-ope- 
rate with  it,  require  :  the  balance  (i.  e.  I  suppose 
the  overcharge)  remains  in  its  original  state  ot  com- 
position, itierc  and  useless" — here  is  an  error  in  fact, 
or  in  reasoning,  so  obvious  as  to  need  no  comment. 

He  (Judge  Peters)  denies  the  accuracy  of  profes- 
sor Daw's  txperiments,  whicn  go  to  prove  the  anti- 
septic i)owers  of  gypsum ;  but  as  Dr.  Darwin  also, 
has  long  since  proved,  that  sulphuric  acid,  in  mostot 
its  combinations,  will  not  only  resist  putrefaction,  but 
ristore  a  substance,  in  which  it  has  actually  com- 
menced, we  must  in-ist  on  the  professor's  correct* 
ness,  and  that  Judge  Peters  has  erred  in  assigning  to 
t  septic  prwers. 

Dr  Darwin,  in  his  Phytologia,  p.  206.  explaining 
the  phenomenon  of  sulphuric  acid  combined  with 
clay,  counteracting  the  process  f  putrefaction,  says, 
'■  this,  it  mav  eff>ct  by  uniting  with  the  ammonia  ge- 
nerated in  putrefaction,  or  by  preventing  its  produc- 
tion." Then,  similar  affinities  will  produce  the 
same  effect,  when  the  gypsum,  or  sidphate  of  lime, 
is  broup.ht  into  contact  with  putrescible  substances; 
and  though  it  may  be  sail,  that  ammonia  has  less 
affinity  than  lime  for  sulphuric  as  well  as  other 
acids,' this  is  the  case  only  in  a  state  of  great  purity: 
for  we  find  in  Fourcroy's  Chemistry,  vol,  2,  p.  159, 
cretaceous  ammoni.ical  salt,  likewise  decomposes 
selenite  by  double  affinity  ;  while  the  vitriolic  acid 
seizes  the  volatile  alkali,  the  lime  combines  with  the 
cretaceovis  acid,"  then  it  is  manifest  that  sulphate  of 
ime  must  resist  putrefaction  ;  because,  the  creta- 
ceous (carbonic  acid  generated  in  this  process,  is 
constantly  present  with  the  ammonia,  to  act  upon 
the  base  of  the  plaster,  and  enable  the  sulphuric  acid 
to  seize  the  ammonia,  and  thus,  by  double  affinity, 
produce  the  same  effect,  in  counteracting  putre- 
scence, as  the  sulphate  of  clay  (by  the  instances 
quoted)  is  known  to  produce  by  the  single  affinity  of 
the  acid  for  ammonia  :  hence  it  follows,  tliat  the  sep- 
■ic  property  assigned  to  the  compound,  as  well  as  to 
the  acid  alone,  is  not  possessed  by  either,  and  the 
doctrine  founded  in  the  error,  is  erroneous. 

The  power  of  attracting  moisture  from  the  atmos- 
phere has  been  assigned  as  one  of  its  operative  qua- 
lities. 
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On  tins  |;i  Hit,  expenineiiis  see[ii  lo  be  coi.cUisivt , 
bat  it-  rtiiliesivi  attraction  for  humidity  is  v^rycmi- 
ideiabli-;  Init  that  when  combined  with  it,  its  cc- 
eiioi)  IS  so  strrjug  as  to  make  it  d.tticult  ot  sepaiM 
on,  and  Cunbequrntiy  useless  hi  tliis  le&pcct  to  ve 
etaciun. 

1  he  1  pinions  of  Sir  H.  Davy  are  not  satisfactory 
n  t;ic-  subject,  as  ihiy  are  on  others  which  he  ha- 
ttfiiiptid  ;  hi-  suppnsrs  that  gypsum,  alkalis,  am 
arious  saline  substaiites,  whicii  act  ui  small  (juanti- 
es,  and  which  are  thought  by  many  pnysiijiugisis 
>  be  of  the  same  use  in  the  vegetable  economy,  that 
jndimeiits  i:i-  stiuiuants  are,  in  the  animal,  are  ac. 
iali>  a  part  of  the  irui- hiod  of  plants,  and  that  tlu y 
ippiy  that  kind  of  matter  to  "the  vi  getable  fibre, 
hicli  i.-,aiialagoosti)  the  bony  matter  in  animals  :  ht 
lys  that  he  has  found  gypsum  in  its  natural  state 
id-cimposid  in  all  those  plants  wnicii  seem  mo-A 
:neHt(.d  by  it.  and  that  he  has  uniformly  found  it  ii; 
lil,  when  the  applicatii.n  of  it  had  not  t^cw  advaii- 
geou!>;  and  had  not  timnd  it,  on  the  strictest  ana 
sis,  ni  those,  where  the  application  of  it  was  bene 
:ial. 

It  is  very  perceptible,  that  there  must  be  an  error 
the    pn-fessor'^  facts,  or  reasoning;  because  its 
esence  in  a  soil,  where  he  found  itsapplicati  n  not 
vautagi-.iiis,  shi  uld  have  operated  as  powerfully  as 
:  application  to  soils,  in  which  it  was  absent;  yet 
ifiiid  hy  daily  ixperieiict-,  that  son,e  most  barr  n 
lis  bto.nie  productive  by  the  use  (it  it ;  but  those 
whicii  there   was  already   a  suffici<ncy.  and   on 
lich  it  will  not  operat'.     should  be.  (according  tri 
eprilessor's  theory,)  equ.illy  productive  with  those 
lich  were  Lmppived  by  its  addition  ;  which  is  not 
iversally  trur,  and  theieio?-e,  incompetent  to  solve 
e  phenomenon  of  its  oiier.ition. 
In  hazarding  an  hypothesis  radically  variant  from 
;  avowed  principles  <.f  such  learnrd  authorities,  I 
1  conscious  of  the  risk  of  ii  curriiig  the  charge  of 
esnnipti  n  ;  but  equally  consci.us  of  the  candour 
cl  liberauty  of  those  wiioni  1  address,  and  of  the 
ility  ot  a  tree,  unrestrained  discussion,  leading  to 
w  experiments,  and  thi-se,  m  turn,  to  new  discus 
in,  in  the  progress  and  diffusion  of  science,  I  ven 
re  tootfer  the  following  pnpositicn,  set. 
That  the  chief,  if  not  the  wh'ile  cause  of  the  effi- 
cy  of  gypsum  in  promotnig  ve'.5ttation  is  to  be  found, 
n  its  tendency  to  become  phesphnric" 
'I  he  truth  of  this  proposition  rests  fairly  upon  the 
suit  of  tliree  inquiries,  set 
"Does  gypsum  bee  ime  phosphoric  ? 
"Does  phosphorus  exist  in  vegetables? 
"  Do  phesphates  promote  vegetation.'" 
If  phosphorus  is  found  uniformly  in  certain  vegeta- 
:s,  it  may  be  presumed  to  be  essential  to  their  con- 
tution,  a;id  if  gypsum  become  phosphoric,  it  ma\ 
idily  impart  to  them  this  essential  matter;  anil 
at  it  does,  facts  known  to  us  all,  authorise  me  to 
>ert;  and  to  this  property,  may  the  chief,  if  not 
;  whole  of  its  tertilizing  virtues  be  referred. 
1st.  From  repeated  experiments  of  Mr    Du  Fay, 
asserts  that  all  calcareous  stones  become  phospho- 
by  calcination,  whether  they  contain  a  fixed  acid, 
not,  but  that  those  which  contain  a  fixed  acid, 
.s   gypsum,"  become  more   readily  so,  and  in  a 
;ater  degree. 

Margraaf  witnessed  similar  facts :  Dr.  Darwin 
leats  the  same  assertion  and  expresses  a  belief. 
It  the  fact  may  be  useful  in  explaining  the  opera- 
n  of  gypsum. 

IFourcroy  says  (in  his  elements  of  chemistry,  vol.  2. 
,157,)  that  selenite  (plaster)  placed  on  a  hot  iron, 
^ome'^  phosphoric,  a  property,  which  is  common 
all  "calcareous  salts."  If  then  calcareous  earths 
itaining  fixed  acids,  (i.  e.  calcareous  salts)  become 
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Its  action  would  be  hastened ;  if  wet  ami  i.old,  i 
w,iu!d  be  retar;'ed  if  not  totally  prevented  :  b'-rause 
neat  accelerates  the  jin  ces  ef  calcination,  on  whii  I,, 
.IS  we  have  seen  by  authorities  quoted,  depends  its 
phosphorescence :  its  action  would  be  pn.moo d  high- 
ly, by  previously  spitadiog  on  the  field  *»•  o  the 
slightest  dressing  of  hot  recent  dung  ;  and  by  spiead- 
;>ig  the  plaster  on  the  surfao  ,  rather  than  by  turn- 
M..,^  it  in  ;  for  thus,  the  ag.  nts  of  calcinatioli,  heal 
and  air,  have  freer  acctss  to  it,  and  wil  necessarily 
produce  a  more  immediate  influence:  as  in  llie  ii' 
tance  of  metallic  oxids,  which  are  produced  in  a 
shorter  time,  by  increasing  the  heat,  but  the  same  re- 
su  t,  it  is  well  known,  may  be  produced  in  the  latter, 
:hough  in  a  longer  time,  by  exposure  to  the  open  air, 
with  its  ordinary  temperature  ;  to  this  it  may  be  ob- 
jeaed.  that  the  elective  affinity  ef  calcareous  earths, 
•r  carbonic  acid,  would,  by  exposure  to  the  ;:ir.  ren- 
er  them  carbonates,  and  not  phosphates;  but  it  is 
nown,  that  when  combined  with  fixt  d  acids  as  in 
plaster,  that  strong  aflinity  is  counteracted,  which 
is  proved  by  Bergman's  table  of  affinities 

From  the  above  considerations  it  is  reasonable  to 
believe  that  plaster  wh.  n  ground  a;:d  spread  on  earth 
which  is  dry  and  warm  and  containing  no  substance 
capable  of  resisting  the  process,  will  readily  become 
phosphoric. 

Secondly.  That  phosphorus  does  exist  in  vegeta 
bles,  we  are  informed  hy  most  of  the  authorities 
iiefore  quoted,  by  Margraaf  who  first  detected  it  : 
Fourcroy  in  his  elements  of  chemistry,  vol.  iv,  p  135 
ays,  on  the  subject  of  the  residues  of  burned  plants, 
'an  accurate  analysis,  such  as  has  not  h  therto  been 
made,  may  show  that  this  supposed  earthlv  sub 
stance  (i.  e.  the  residue,  after  the-  saline  matter  is 
washed  from  ashes)  is  calcareous  phosphate"  Lord 
Dundonald  in  his  connexion  of  agriculture  and  che- 
mistry, page  25,  asserts  "  that  the  insoluble  pan  of 
vegetable  ashes  is  phosphate  of  lime;"  and  Dr.  Dar- 
win, who  says  that  it  lias  been  detf  cled  in  every 
kind  of  vegetable  ubstance,  in  various  proportions, 
ijjiposes,  "  that  one  great  source  of  this  elementary 
ubstance  in  vegetables,  is  calcareous  earth  ,"  from 
such  authorities,  and  others  which  if  necessary, 
might  he  adduced,  it  may  be  assumed  as  a  truth  that 
phosphorus  does  exist  in  vegetables,  and  if  not  uni- 
versally, at  least  so  generally,  as  to  render  it  absurd 
to  believe,  that  it  is  not  essential,  or  useful  to  them, 
as  an  article  of  tlieir  food  and  sustenance. 

That  phosphats  operate  powerfully  in  promoting 
vegetation,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  upon  exani- 
ination  of  facts.  Dr  Davy  informs  us,  "  that  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  bones  after  having  been 
broken  and  boiled  for  grease,  are  ground  and  sold  to 
the  farmer;"  this  bone  dust  is  chiefly  phosphoric 
acid  and  lime,  and  to  the  former  of  these  substances 
must  be  ascribed  the  virtues  of  the  manure,  because 
lime,  in  so  small  quantities,  is  notoriously  of  but  little 
or  no  value ;    in   all  the   most   powerful  manures, 


of  sub.stances  may  be  promoted  or  counteracted,  by 
the  presence  of  agents  apparently  simple  and  impo- 
tent. In  some  instances,  those  which  counteract  or 
promote  the  ojieration  of  plaster,  arc  known;  in 
others,  not  yet  ascertained 

In  ferruginous  soils,  it  is  sometimes  injurious;  a 
reason  may  be  ofTered,  set.  the  oxid  of  ir  n  is  not  of- 
tensive  to  vegetation;  the  s.'ts  of  iron  are  highly 
p;  rnicious ;  hence  the  appiicaiion  ot  plaster  to  ferru- 
ginous soils  may  deteriorate  the  soil,  by  converting 
the  oxid  into  a  salt  or  sulphate  of  iron;  which  might 
occur,  if  there  h.ippened  to  be  present  any  substance 
which  was  capable  of  deconi|  sing  the  plaster;  as 
tor  instance  the  oxalic  acid,  wiurh  "naturally  abounds 
in  wueds<irrel,  m  i)eat  mr.ss  ;  such  concurrent  causes 
might  render  plaster  pernici  us 

In  pure  clay,  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  plaster, 
forming  a  sulphate  of  aluminx,  though  not  chemi- 
cally injurious,  yet  might  operate  mechanically,  to 
the  injury  of  vegetables,  by  rendering  the  earth  hard 
and  impervious  to  their  tender  hbres  ;  this  might 
happen,  were  there  ijresent  any  solvent  of  plaster. 
It  is  said,  that  the  presence  of  sea  or  salt  air  de- 
stroys its  (peraticn,  which  it  is  alleged  happens  by 
a  double  affinity;  set.  that  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the 
plaster  seizes  the  base  of  the  salt,  l, soda)  and  the  mu- 
riatic acid  of  the  salt  attaches  to  the  lime  ;  but  I  de- 
ny that  this  decomposition,  were  it  to  happen,  could 
destroy  its  efficacy,  because,  as  1  have  proved,  all 
calcartousearths,combined  with  fixt  d  acids,  become 
phosphoric ;  and  for  reasons  given,  the  new  com- 
pound must  promote  vegetation  ;  aid  in  conhrma- 
tion  of  this  fact,  professor  Davy  names  the  county  of 
Kent  in  England,  as  the  place,  where  the  plaster 
has  most  fully  succeeded ;  and  the  greatest  effect 
that  I  have  ever  witnessed,  was  immediately  en  the 
banks  of  the  Chesapeake  bay  .  hence  the  idea  of 
salt  air  destroying  its  fertilizing  p' wers.  is  totally 
fallacious,  because  it  is  not  universally  true  ;  aid  the 
same  cause  must  universally  produce  the  same  ef- 
fect. 


In  lands  which  are  wet,  and  consequently  cold,  it 
should  not  operate,  because,  as  we  have  s.  en.  lieatis 
one  of  the  agents  by  which  it  is  lendeixd  phospho- 
ric, on  which  its  efficacy  depends. 

Tn  confirmation,  and  perfect  conformity  with  my 
hypothesis,  it  is  a  fact  stated  by  the  highly  respecta- 
ble and  observant  gentlemen,  of  whom  I  have  spo- 
ken, Judge  Peters,  in  vol  1st,  p.  179,  (if  the  i.emoirs 
before  quoted : — he  says  "I  met  witl.  an  instance  to 
show  that  gypsum  lying  on  the  earth  for)  ears,  will 
again  operate  with  such  Ve-application  (f  substan- 
ces," (meaning  a  slight  dressiog  vi  hot  manure.) 
It  will  easily  be  seen  that  upon  the  principles  which 
I  contend  for  the  plaster  might  act  tor  a  time.  :md 
its  action  be  then  suspended  from  the  want  of  suffi- 
cient heat  to  favour  phosphorescence  ;  and  that  by 
the  addition  of  a  sm.ill  quantity  of  hot  manure,  a  re- 
newed action  perhaps  stronger  than  the  first  might 
which  the  farmer  is  acquainted  with,  phosporus  hasensue. 

been  found  in  large  proportions;  in  the  recrements  In  2d  vol.  p.  209,  of  the  same  work.  Judge  Peters 
of  animals  ;  in  dung,  urine  and  bone  dust,  and  in  the  quotes  a  memoir,  by  a  Mr.  Berard,  and  seemsincli- 
residuum  of  vegetable  ashes;  in  the  two  latter,  ned  to  adopt  his  opinion  upon  thissul-.ject,sct. -'That 
which  are  both  chemically  the  same,  (phosphates  of  sulphur  affords  the  ve.getative  efficacy  of  pli 
lime,)  no  substance  is  found,  except  phosjihorus,  asacting  as  a  stimulant  to  vegetation  ;"  and  re 


we  have  just  seen,  to  which  their  operation  notori- 
am\y  powerful,  can  possibly  be  referred,  and  we  can- 
not avoid  attaching  to  this  elementary  article,  an 
importance,  which  it  has  not  heretofore  been  gene- 
rally allowed  to  possess. 

From  this  view,  then,  it  is  to  be  deduced,  that  al! 
substances  which  contain  phosphorus  or  which  are 
capable  in  their  nature,  of  becoming  phosphoric,  and 
which  are  found  from  experience,  to  be  good  ma- 
nures, derive  this  quality,  from  this  substance,  either 
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dily  phosphoric  under  such  circumstances,  it  is  in  the  whole,  or  in  the  very  considerable  degree 


sonable  to  deduce  by  analogv,  the  same  result 
m  its  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  that  ir. 
nt  of  time  this  result  would  happen,  earlier  or  la- 
,  as  the  particles  of  plaster  might  be  more  or  lest 
divided  and  thereby  exposed  to  the  united  actior 
leat  and  air,  the  essential  a.gents  of  calcination : 
fOuld  be  regulated,  too,  by  many  peculiarities  of 
soil  on  whicii  it  was  placed;  if  dry  and  warn. 


It  iiiay  be  asked  then,  why  does  not  plaster  in  all 
situations,  in  every  cartii  and  atmosphere,  impart 
this  nutriment  to  vegetables  ?  and  why  does  it  actu- 
ally deteriorate  some  soils,  a  fact  well  known  to  ma- 
ny farmers  ? 

In  answer  to  such  queries,  I  may  say  that  similar 
phenoma  are  familiar  to  every  chemist ;  that  de- 
composition and  changes  in  the  nature  and  qualities 


aster ; 
,         -  .,  .  marks 

"  why  it  acts  on  some  plants,  and  not  on  others  is  as 
mysterious  and  inexplicable  as  its  mode  of  acting  on 
those,  whereon  it  produces  invariable  and  wonder- 
ful eflfects."  Truly  inexplicable  it  is.  upon  the  no- 
tion of  the  sulphur  of  M.  Berard  ;  and  equally  so, 
upon  the  principle  of  its  septic  quality,  for  in  either 
case,  it  should  be  equally  beneficial  to  the  whole  ve- 
getable kingdom  ;  whereas,  upon  the  doctrine  I  con- 
tend for  the  fact  admits  of  easy  solution,  set.  phos- 
phorus is  found  to  exist  more  abundantly  in  some  ve- 
getables than  in  others;  and  therefore  some  are  be- 
nefited by  the  application  of  those  substances,  which 
contain  it,  more  than  others;  and  pnibably,  when 
we  shall  have  acquired  more  experience  and  more 
facts,  relative  to  this  subject,  it  will  be  settled,  that 
a  plant  will  be  benefited  by  plaster,  nearly  in  the  ra- 
tio cf  the  phosphorus  it  is  constitutionally  disposed 
to  secrete  and  contain. 
We  may  not  yet  be  able  at  all  t'mrn,  to  discern  the 
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Cause  of  the  impoteiiey  of  this  calcareous  salt  in  sonit- 
soils ;  and  of  its  puttncy  in  others  of  apparent  simi- 
laritv.  yet  it  will  be  seen  that  most  of  the  phenon^ena 
if  not  'all  admit  of  a  solution,  upon  the  hypothesis 
herein  advanced. 

Finally  then,  upon  a  review,  we  discover  that  pUs 
ter  does' become  phosphoric;  that  phosphorus  does 
exist  in  vegetables,  and  that  the  most  powerful  ma 
nures  contain  phosphcrnus,  nearly  in  the  ratio  of 
their  power;  and  liiat  those  most  preeminent,  and 
acting  in  quantities  so  small  as  to  be  almost  miracu 
lous,  contain  upnn  analysis,  nothin,»  except  ph<ispho- 
rons  which  can  possibly  operate  at  all,  (for  it  is  un- 
doubted, thiitso  small  a  proportion  of  lime  as  is  ap- 
plied in  bo  le  dust,  &c.  can  produce  no  visible  effict) 
and  the  liberal  and  candid  investigator  will  assent  to 


gins  so  early,  that  the  frost  of  the  winter  does  m.t 
always  toially  susi)end,  for  a  great  length  of  time,  the 
plantation  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  However  be- 
twi  en  September  and  April,  some  months  are  pre- 
ferable and  saftr  for  removing  these  than  others. 
'rimes  for  planting  deciduous  trees, 
The  eligible  time  for  planting  thesf  begins  with  the 
fall  of  the  leaf,  in  each  respective  species,  which  all 
thnui^h  it  varies  a  little,  acconling  to  the  season  and 
constitiuion  of  the  plant,  is  always  nearthe  middle  of 
Oct  ber.  and  thence  to  the  time  when  the  sap  begins 
to  rise,  and  tht  bud  to  swtll  in  the  spring,  which  is 
g  fieraily  about  the  middle  oi  March  ;  all  kinds  of 
hardy  dfciduous  trees  may  be  then  transplanted  in 


open  weather. 

The  end  of  October  is  a  principal  time,  the  wholt 
my  proposition  and  ackowledge  the  potent  agency  ol  of  November  is  very  good,  for  in  being  transplanted, 
the  element  'Mjhi^sphorous"  in  promoting  vegetation,  sorn  after  the  leaf  decays,  the  plant  has  the  aoyan 
and  we  shall  probably  in  process  of  time,  when  we  tage  of  the  considerable  interval,  which  u>ually<lap 

K        .  '  ,  ■      .        ,  -.,_      .»_ .   U^C I.U,.   ( .. -,r.v  cL^tc     ;,,     1-,  ii,.^l      o,,rl    it     fill.  rr.f,t   tiiil. 


become  more  intimately  acquainted  with  itsproijer- 
ties  than  at  present,  assign  to  it  an  elevated  rank 
among  the  pabula  of  vegetables. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be  sir. 

Yours  respectfu'lv, 

JOSEPH  E.  MUSE. 
To  the  president  of  the  Agricultural 
Society  at  Annapolis. 

NURSERY,  FUR  JANUARY'. 
From  the  American  practical  Gardener. 


ses  before  the  Irost  sets  in  hard,  and  it  the  rr.ot  put 


Timis  for  transplanting  Evergreeiis.  | 

Towards  the  end  ot  September,  you  may  besin  to 
transplant  evergreens  with  safety,  especially  if  the 
weattier  proves  moist ;  if  it  be  dry  they  must  be 
plentifully  watered  at  planting,  and  once  r  twice  af- 
terwards. They  will  probably  strike  new  roots  be- 
fore winter. 

Hardy  plants  may  be  removed  any  timi  inOctnber, 
the  soener  the  better,  that  they  may  take  root  before 
the  setting  in  of  frost.  Choose  a  time  when  the 
ground  is  in  a  moist  state. 

I'hroughout  Nov  mber  planting  may  be  continued, 
'luring  open  weather  ;  by  the  latter  end  of  which 
month,  it  is  desirable  that  the  autumn  planting  of 
evergreens  should  be  finisht  tl. 

When  ihtie  is  a  necessity  for  removing  ornainent- 
al  surubs  in  December  it  will  be  advisable  t(  mulch 
round  the  bottom  of  the  stem,  a-,  so.i.  as  they  are 
planted  The  objections  to  the  transplanting  ever- 
g- 1  ens  in  December  or  the  latter  end  of  November, 


General  Observations. _ 
The  cultivation  of  timber,  or  trees  for  building 
falls  peculiarly  under  thisdivision.j,The  propagation 
of  fruit  trees  and  ornamental  shrubs  is  likewise  com- 
prehended in  it ;  while  the  orchard,  fruit  garden, 
and  shrubbery  exhibit  the  course  of  culture,  for 
keeping  the  plants  introduced  into  each,  healthy  and 
fer'.iie. 

Trees  afford  shade  and  shelter  to  parliculnr  walks 
and  districts ;  some  species  will  grow  in  low  and 
ttiarsliy  places,  others  on  the  sides  ot  dry  hills,  many 
in  waste  places,  not  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of 
Other  plants  or  vegetables ;  at  the  same  tiine  it  must 
be  rememliered,  that  most  trees  discover  a  prefer- 
ence for  S'lme  specific  kind  of  soil,  in  which  each 
species  will  best  succeed  ;  a  few  show  a  remarkable 
rei)u.;nance  to  one  peculiar  sort  of  ground,  and  some 
trees  require  a  fertile  soil  in  order  to  flourish. 

A:though  the  consnrr.ption  of  timber  has  not  so  di- 
minished the  number  of  forest  trees  in  the  U.  States, 
as  to  vender  the  cultivation  of  it  at  present  sn  impor- 
tant an  object  as  it  is  in  Europe,  yet  it  requires  to  be 
noticed- 

The  deciduous  and  evergreens  are  clear  distinc- 
tions. D  ciduous  trees  remain  leafless  from  Novem- 
ber till  Ajiril  OP  Miy. 

Evergreen  plants  change  their  foliage  by  degrees, 
and  preserve  the  old  leaves  a  long  while  after  the 
formation  of  tlie  new  ;  the  partial  severings,   and 
nicely  distributed  regeneralinns  of  foliage,  do   not 
take  piacc  at  any  determinate  time.     The  leaves  of 
all  evergreen,  shrubs  and  trees  have  a  th.in  compact 
skin  over  their  surface,  this  may  be  perceived  by 
macerating  them  in  v/ater,  in  order  to  separate  the 
pulp  from'the  leaves;   the  separation  cannot  be  ef- 
fected until  a  thin  parchment  like  case  is  taken  off 
The  cor.tmuance  of  the  leaf  throughout  winter  on  the 
tree,  and  its  retention  of  verdure,  is  perhaps,  owing 
in  a  prii:cipal  degree,  to  this  closp.  covering.     Th( 
evergreen  plants  p'-rsl)ire  but  little,  compared  witi 
the  deciduous,  their  nutritive  juices    are  endowed 
v/ilh  an  oii\  quality,  which  secures  them  i^rom  being 
injured  by  frest,  in   proportion    as  it  is  limited    or 
abuni!ant,so  that  many  evergreens  grow  in  the  cold- 
est regions.    Fron  the  presence  of  fixed  oils,  then 
is  good  r<  iison  fr  supposing  that  a  certain  degree  of 
circilatioii  goes  on  in  tiicir  vessels  throughout  the 
vin'.er. 

The  seasons  for  planting  nut  all  kinds  of  trees 
are  general  denominated  autumn  and  spring.  In  mild  .M 
wiiiiers  i\v:  fuiaier  is  so  prolonged,  and  tbp  latter  be-'ar 


forth  fresh  fibres  before   the  winter,  the  plant  wiM|however    mild    at  the  tim.  ,   arises  from   the  daUy 
be  so  well  establishedthe  following  suniiner,  that thi 
drought  in  the  hottest  season  will  not  hurt  it. 

In  December,  the  general  transplanting  of  the  de 
ciduous  tribe,  inay  be  continued  in  mild  weather,  but 

f  the  more  tend'  rand  curious  exotics  are  rem' V'  d. 
the  ground  over  the  roots  should  be  mulched,  to  keep 
■  mt  the  frosts  that  must  be  expected  ;  this  is  done  by 
laying  some  dryish  straw  or  long  litter,  to  a  good 
thickness  on  the  surface,  and  as  far  round  as  the 

roots  spread,  and  a  little  further. 

In  the  course  of  January,  during  settled  and  opei 

weather,  any  of  the  hardy  deciduous  tri  es  and  shrob 

may  be  also  planted,  the  more  delicate  beins.'  trcriteo 

as  before  recommended,  to  keep  the  frost  from  the 

roots.     If  the  ground  designed  to  receive  the  plants 

is  subject  to  wet,  it  is  better  to  defer  the  removal  of 

them  until  February.  Some  fruits,  as  peaches,  nec- 
tarines, apricots,  plums,  and  cherries,  will  generally 

succeed  better,  if  planted  out  in  the  spring,  than  if 

planted  in  autumn. 

In  February,  all  deciduous  kinds  may  safely  he  re 

moved,  if  the  weather  be  open,  most  sorts  will  take 

root  at  that  season  freely. 
Y'ou  may  continue  to  transplant  them  without  risk 

until  the  middle  of  march,   and  if  any  occasion  for 

new  plants  arise,  even  when  March  is  drawing  to  a 

close,  most  sorts  will  yet  succeed.    But  the  plantation 

■if  deciduous  trees  should  be  deliberately  and  firmly 

undertaken,  and  finished  about   the  middle  of  the 

month. 
Roses  planted  in  march,  will  flower  the  same  year, 

but  the  sooner  they  are  planted,  the  better  they  will 

strike  root,  and  flower  the  sooner. 
Water  after  transplanting,  may  be  necessary,  if 

the  removal  be  not  till  thus  late  ;  and  when  curious 

and  tender  sorts  are  inserted  in  fresh  ground,  it  may 

likewise  be  expedient  to  spread  some  mulch  round 

the  bottom  of  the  stem,  to  prevent  the  sun  and  wind 

from  rendering  the  earth  about  the  roots  too  dry. 
Having  specified  the  extremes,  within  which  it  is 
Ivisable  to  keep,  in  planting  decidcus  trees,  for  com- 


ad 


mon  purp'ises,  it  may  be  serviceable  to  state  the  la 
titude  to  which  early  transplanting,  or  late  trans- 
planting for  particular  objects,  may  be  best  nurtured. 

Jiariy  Crans/Uanting.  If  new  trees  in  some  parti- 
cular place  be  wanted,  you  may  remove  the  sorts,  in 
which  the  leaves  fall  the  soonest,  as  early  as  the  first 
week  of  October  is  past;  give  a  good  watering,  im 
nediitely  after  putting  them  in  the  grmmd,  arid  if  the 
weather  be  dry,  and  the  exposure  warm,  repeat  the 
watering  twice  or  three  times,  and  they  will  strike 
the  same  season  without  requiring  more. 

JLare  ti-atisfilanmg.  If  there  be  any  vacuity  in 
spots  set  apart  for  shrubs,  the  plants  may  be  rcmov 
ed  pretty  safely,  till  the  second  week  in  April,  bn 
■.hey  must  net  only  be  watered  well  at  planting,  bu 
refreshed  with  water  frequently  during  the  dry  inter- 
nals of  summer,  to  keep  them  alive.  To  provide  a 
)loom  of  roses,  as  late  as  July,  August  and  Septem 
l)er,  the  transplanting  of  an  assigned  number,  ii 
sometimes  postponed  till  April,  or  the  beginning  of 
.May  ;  plenty  of  water  must  be  given  them,  til!  they 

e  well  rooted 


probability  of  sharp  frosj  coming  just  afterwards,  for 
the  evergreens  beins;  in  a  st.ite  of  growth  in  the  herb, 
Hre  liable  to  be  injured  in  the  young  shoots  and  leaves 
if  severe  weather  occurs  soon  afti  r  they  are  remov- 
ed ;  and  in  this  respect  they  are  less  hardy  than  the 
deciduous  tribe. 

Tow.irdsthe  end  of  January,  hardy  evergreens  may 
be  removed  if  frosts  do  not  forbid,  but  no  general 
transplanting  of  them  should  be  undertaken,  till  Feb 
ruary  or  M  irch.  Frequently  when  f  e  weather  i; 
mild  and  open  in  January,  the  ground  is  too  wet. 

If  February  prove  settled  and  mid.  there  will  bi 
no  ri  k  in  transplanting  ;  the  latter  part  of  the  montl 
is  generally  the  best  time  for  removing  evergreens. 

When  it  is  open  weather  in  March,  they  will  taki 
root  most  freely  in  fresh  earth  ;  if  it  be  a  dry  time 
v'we  water  and  lay  moist  mulch  round  the  stem,  t 
prevent  the  effects  of  the  sun  and  wind  drying  thi 
earth  excessively. 

Evergreens  rnay  be  very  successfully  removed 
till  the  middle  of  April,  at  which  period  the  genera 
transplanting  should  be  completed  ;  guard  the  eartl 
over  the  roots,  from  the  drying  effects  of  the  sun 
&c   as  before  directed. 

The  proper  times  for  transplanting  box  and  othe; 
evergreen  edgings,  are  the  same  as  for  the  large: 
plants. 

Some  few  kinds  of  evergreins,  the  arbutus  for  ex 
ample,  the  rhododendron,  and  the  cypress  may  b; 
transplanted  even  in  My,  but  they  will  be  lost,  i 
not  well  watered. 

Removal  of  plants. 

The  least  hardy  plants,  which  as  curious  exotics 
are  often  of  the  most  valuable  kinds,  should  be  takei 
up  with  a  ball  of  earth  to  their  roots.  As  evergreen 
are  always  in  a  st.ate  of  growth,  it  is  desirable  b 
have  them  so  dug  up  on  all  occasions,  that  the  old 
mould  may  adhere  about  the  roots. 
Additional  remarks. 

In  the  commencement  of  a  subject  so  important 
as  directions  for  the  proper  management  of  a  nuise 
ry,  the  introducing  a  general  tatjle  of  deciduous  ant 
evergreen  trees  and  plants,  appeared  the  mostsuita 
ble  to  convey  the  necessary  instruction,  relative  t' 
the  time  and  method  of  planting,  and  although  no 
only  the  fall  planting,  but  the  winter  and  spring  plant 
ings  are  introduced  into  this  month,  the  subject  i 


by  this  means  kept  more  conm  cted,  and  can  will 
niore  facility  be  recurred  to,  than  to  be  scatterei 
over  different  parts  of  the  work.  The  different  spe 
ciesof  each  genus  are  n.-it  enumerated,  as  that  wouk 
require  too  large  a  scope,  and  be  more  useful  to  thi 
lotanist.  than  to  the  practical  gardener.  However,  i 
a  complete  list  be  desired,  it  may  be  found  in  Mil 
ler's  Gardener's  Dictionary. 

It  is  imprt-per  to  enrich  nurseries  with  dung,  iin 
less  it  is  very  old,  and  almost  converted  to  earth,  so  a 
to  admit  it  to  be  entirely  incorporated  with  the  soil.  1 
it  could  be  done  the  ground  should  be  well  manuret 
and  a  crop  of  potatoes  raised  previous  to  commencin 
the  nursery;  when  this  cannot  be  easily  accomplish 
ed,  aUhough  it  is  net  ubsoUitelv  necessary  that  the  sc 
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should  be  highly  manured,  yet  you  should  not  make  allow  Uic-  tree  and  slirub  kinds  liiree  times  llin  dis 
choice  of  a  pi.oi'  soil,  but  substaiuiul  garden  ground, |i:uice  of  lierbaccous  perennials.  S)me  are  to  be  plani- 
«r  good  mellow  pasture  land,  the  sward  carelullyjed  for  stocks  to  graO  and  bud  fViiit  trees  and  otli.  r 
trenched  to  the  bottom.  Ichoice  plants  upon.     M  ^st  fore»t  and  otiicr  hardy  trci 

A  small  nursery  for  private  use,  maybe  made  in-knuls,  also  a  most  all  ihc  sorti  of  »liriibs  arc  trainei 
any  suitable  part  of  the  kitchen  garden.  entirely  on  their  own  mots,  without  budding;  or  grafi 

Soil  and  Simatinn.  'ing'      Here  they  must  remain  to   have  several  years 

It  must  be  evident  from  the   affections  and  an- |-''owth,  according  as  they  may  require,  for  the  severa 
tipathies  of  plants,  in  respect  to  different  kinds  of  purpos-s,  tliey  are  designed  i.ir. 


earth,  that   a  complete  nursery  sho-uld  either  natu 
rally  comprise,  or  by  art  be  made  to  comprise  si  ils  of 


In  a  complett-  imrs  r\ ,  it  will  bi-  proper  to  allot  a  dry 
"arm,  sliel  ered  ■.inialion  in  the  fiiU  -nii,  on   which  w. 


various  qualities.  The  mould,  in  the  chief  part  ofimake  hot-heds  of  diinK  .t  tan,  lor  raising-  and  torward- 
it,  should  be  li.;ht  and  pliable,  with  a  lar.-c  mixture;'"'^'  •"^"X  sorts  of  tender  and  cm-,ous  exotics,  by  seed, 
of  sand,  a  part  of  it  should  be  a  rich  "tine  loam  ;  ciittinjjs,  suckers,  slips,  &c  and  be  ciratul  to  be  fur- 
there  should  be  also,  a  minor   proportion  of  clayey  "'^I'S'L*' '' ^''.''•y ''.'''1'"!"^  "-^^'''^'T  ll'^'r*"'-' 


land,  and  if  possible,   some  peat  earth  within   the 
boundaries. 

A  coid  damp  bottom,  or  a  soil  which  lodges  any 
Stagnant  water,  wdl  be  very  unsuitable,  except  it  be 
well  drained. 

The  upper  soil  should  be  naturally  good,  or  meliora- 
ted to  the  depth  of  two  feet. 

As  to  aspect,  the  nursery  should  be  open  to  the  east, 
Soutli,  and  west,  and  sheltered  on  the  renaming  quar- 
ter, so  that  if  a  particular  exposure  is  either  wanted  or 
to  be  denied,  to  any  ol  these  plants,  it  m  .y  be  ob'ain- 
ed  by  the  interposition  of  screens.  If  there  be  slighi 
declivity  in  the  surf.ice,  so  as  not  to  interfile  with  the 
general  tillage  of  tlie  ground,  particularly  it  the  incli- 
nation be  to  tlie  sou'h  or  east,  it  will  have  some  ad- 
Vantage  over  a  level. 
Fencing,  prefwring,  and  laying  out  the  Ground. 

A  fence  round  tlie  wliole  nursi-ry  is  neccs.san,  of 
the  best  m.iterials  you  can  procure  ;  a  board  fence,  or 
hedge  and  ditch. 

\\  hen  the  whole  is  trenched,  as  before  directed, 
proceed  to  divide  it  by  »aiks,  into  quarters,  and  other 
compartments.  A  principal  v.'alk  should  le.id  through 
the  middle  from  eight  to  ten  feet  wide,  having  a  broad 
border  on  each  side  ;  another  walk  should  be  carried 
all  round,  leaving  an  eight  or  ten  feet  border  next  the 
outward  boundary,  all  the  way  ;  then  divide  the  inter- 
nal part  by  cross  walks,  so  as  to  form  the  whole  into 
four,  six,  or  eight  departments,  called  quarters. 

One  or  more  of  the  divisions  must  be  allotted  as  & 
■seminaiN,  for  the  reception  of  all  sorts  of  seeds,  for 
the  reception  of  seedling  plants,  to  furnish  the  other 
parts.  Divide  this  seminary  into  regular  beds  of  three 
and  a  half  to  four  feet  wide,  with  eighteen  inch  alleys 
between  each  bed  ;  in  these  beds,  sow  the  seeds,  &c. 
of  all  such  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants,  as  aie 
raised  from  seed,  and  whicli  consist  of  the  various 
sorts  of  smaller  seeds,  kernels,  and  stones  of  fruit,  X« 
raise  stocks  for  grafting  and  budding;  seeds  'f  for- 
est trees,  ornamental  shrubs,  &c.  and  seeds  of  numer- 
ous herbaceous  perennials,  both  of  the  fibrous  and  bulb- 
ous-rooted tribes.  The  sowing  se«son  i  both  spring 
and  autumn,  according  to  tlie  nature  of  the  dilTeren' 
sorts.  When  the  young  tree  and  shrub  plants  raised 
herein  are  one  or  two  years  old,  they  are  to  be  planted 
cut  in  nursery  rows,  into  the  other  principid  divisions 
but  many  kinds  of  herbaceous  plants  require  to  be 
pricked  •  tit  from  tlie  seed-bed-;,  when  but  from  two  to 
three  or  four  months  old  ;  bulbous  seedlings  will  not 
t)e  fit  for  plaTiting  out  in  less  than  two  or  three  years. 

Another  part  should  be  alh-tted,  for  stools  of  various 
kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs,  to  propagate  them  by  layers, 
ty  which  numbers  of  plants  of  different  kinds  are  pro- 
pagated. These  stools  are  strong  plants  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  planted  in  rows  three  or  four  feet  distant  every 
Xvay,  and  such  of  them  as  naturally  rise  with  tidl  stems, 
after  being  planted  one  y  r,  are  tn  be  headed  down 
near  the  ground,  to  force  "ut  many  lower  shoots,  con- 
veniently situated  for  laying. 

The  cuttings,  suckers,  slip",  ofT-sets,  8cc.  of  hardy 
trees,  shrubs  and  plants  may  be  planted  in  any  con- 
venient part,  in  shady  hordirs,  °4c.  and  for  the  more 
tendf  r  kind.s,  bome  w,arm  sheltered  situation  should  be 
allotted. 

The  other  principal  divisions  of  the  nur»ery  ground, 
are  for  the  reception  of  the  various  seedling  plants, 
from  the  forcmentioncd  seminary,  as  well  as  tor  those 
v.'hicli  are  raised  tVoin  cuttings,  suckers,  layers, 'Stc. 
tiiese  to  be  planted  in  rows,  from  one  to  two  or  three 
feet  asunder,  accordingto  the  manner  of  tlieir growth; 


General  mode  of  aiTanging  the  Plants 

In  the  distribution  of  the  various  sorts  ot  the  plants 
in  the  nurs-rv,  let  each  sort  be  separate  :  the  fruit 
trees  should  generally  occupy  spaces  by  themselves 
the  forest  trees  should  be  sationed  together,  all  th- 
shrub  kind  shoidd  be  ranged  in  separate  cmp.-rtments 
— a  place  should  also  be  appropriated  for  herbaceoii; 
perennials ;  a  warm  situation  should  be  assigned  to: 
the  tender  plants,  v/hicli  should  be  defended  with  yew, 
cedar,  or  some  other  hedge.  In  this  p!  ce  those  plants 
may  be  kept  in  pots,  which  p  quire  to  be  preserved 
from  severe  frosts,  and  yet  nf;t  so  tender  as  to  demand 
the  protection  of  the  gr  en-house.  The  arrangement 
of  all  these  should  be  in  sows. 

Fruit  tree   stocks,  fur  grafting  and  budding  upon, 
should  be  placed  in  row-  three  feet  distant,  and  aboi 
one  foot  apart   in    the  row,   if  for  dwarts  ;  standards 
should  have  their  rows  t'our  leet  apart,  and  eigl-teei 
inches  or  two  feet  in  the  rows.      Forest  trees  shouh 
be  placed  in  rows,  four  feet  asunder,  row  from  row. 
and  two  feet  in  the  rows;  the  shrubs  should  likewise 
have  the  rows  abou   three  feet  asunder,and  eighteen  in 
ches  distance   in   the    rows,  varying  the  distance,    ac 
cording  to  the   time,  lliey  are  to  stand  in  the  nursery, 
Herbaceous  plants  should  be   disposed   in  rows,    four 
feet  distance  aiiarl,  anil  eishieen  inches  in  the  rows. 
Planting  out  the  Seedlings. 

There  are  various  metliods  of  setting  out  the  nurse- 
ry plants,  after  being  raised  either  by  seed,  layers, 
suckers,  or  cuttings  ;  this  is  performed  by  pricking  out 
some,  especially  small  sei dlings,  by  the  dibble,  others 
are  put  in  bvthe  spade,  or  hoe. 

Planting  Herbaceous  Fibrous-rooted  Plants. 


steins,  by  trimming  off  the  lateral  branches,  which  will 
':auae  the  leading  top  shoot  to  grow  straightcr  and 
ugher,  than  it  oiherwisi  would  ;  but  should  it  fork, 
lefore  it  has  attained  a  proper  height,  trim  off  the 
iveakest  and  leave  the  straiglitest  and  strongest  shoot, 
to  tbim  the  stem  of  the  tree. 

When  the  fruit  trees  are  grafted  or  budded,  place 
sticks  to  the  different  species  labelled  1,  2,  3,  Sec. 
and  set  them  down  in  the  nursery  book;  paying  the 
same  atteniii.n  to  the  forest  trees,  shrubs,  ant!  peren- 
nials. 

Where  the  plants  are  in  rows,  wide  enough  for  the 
hoe  to  pass  between,  which  would  be  the  best  method, 
even  tor  the  -eedlings,  hoe  the  ground  well,  and  fre- 
(juently,  during  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  both 
for  the  culture  of  the  plants,  and  to  destroy  the  weeds, 
also  hand    weed  between  the  rows.     Every  tdil  or 
spring,  the  .ground,  between  the  rows  should  be  ma- 
ured  with  old  rotten  dung,  and  duj;  up,  turning  in 
the  manure,  and  weeds,  to  the  bottom. 
Hoiithern  Hiaies. 
This  mo'ith,  prune  the  deciduous  shrubs,  and  trees 
trimming  (.ff  all  straggling  roots  of  both. 

Transplanting  of  young  forest  and  ornamental  trees, 
n  the  nursery  now  may  be  performed,  particularly 
deciduous  trees,  &c.  of  the  hardy  kinds,  if  the  wea- 
ther is  like  to  be  mild,  and  hard  frosts  are  not  ex- 
pected follow 
Prune  all  hardy,  deciduous  shrubs,  and  in  open  set- 
■d  weather,  transplant  them  both  in  the  nursery, 
.iiid  in  the  shrubbery  plantations,  provided  the  soil 
le  dry,  otherwise  do  not  plant  therein  before  Febru- 
ary. 

Plantations  of  fruit  tree  stocks,  for  grafting  and 
budding  upon,  may  be  made  at  any  time  this  month. 
Many  of  these  raised  from  seed,  last  spring,  may  be 
nfiw  planted  in  nursery  rows,  as  before  oirected,  and 
when  they  have  stood  there  one  or  twoyi  ars  will  be 
fit  for  budding  and  grafting.  See  Nursery,  October, 
tor  the  method  cf  painting;  that  of  March  for  graft- 
ing, June,  Jtdy,  and  August,  for  budding.  This  being 
a  suitable  time  to  propagate  deciduous  trees  in  the 
southern  states,  as  well  as  shrubs  by  layers,  the 
reader  is  referred  for  directions,  to  Nursery  in  Fe- 
bruary, also  slips  and  cuttings. 

Prepare  some  ground,  where  it  is  not  wet,  for  the 
reception  of  stones  and  kernels,  of  hardy  fruit,  to  raise 


These  arf  for  the  m    t  part  planted  out  with  a  dib-a  supply  of  stocks,  tor  budding  and  grafting  upon 


ble,  except  when  tne  roots  are  large  and  spreading,  or 

uch  as  are  reimived   viiih  balls   of  earth,  then  thc\ 

re  more  commonly  planted  with  a  trowel,  or  small 

spade. 

Planting  Bulbous  Boots. 
Bulbous  and  tiiherous-ronted  plants,  if  set  out  in  the 
best  m.annei-,  should  be  done  as  follows  : — trim  off  the 
top  of  the  bed  six  inches  deep,  then  line  o"t  the  place 
for  the  plants  to  be  set  in,  the  rows  six  inches  apnr', 
cross  the  first  lining  at  right  angles,  sis  inches  distance 
and  in  every  corner  of  the  bed  put  in  about  an  inch  of 
clean  sand,  on  this  set  the  roots  of  hyacinths,  or  tulips 
crocusses  do  not  require  to  be  planted  .it  such  a  dis 
tance.  Crown  imperials  require  tivn  feet  each  way 
previous  to  planting  them,  lay  a  shovel  full  of  frcs' 
cow-dung  in  the  place,  then  put  in  the  root,  cov.-r  it 
with  another  shovel  full  of  the  fresh  dung,  and  over 
this  the  earth  so  that  the  root  may  be  entirely  covcreil 
with  the  dung,  and  its  crown  be  six  inches  under  ll»c 
surface  of  the  ground. 

General  Culture  of  the  Plant's  of  this  Dcjiariment 
Those  designed  as  stocks  lor  fruit  trees,  sliouM  iinvc 
their  stems  perfectly  cleaied  from  lateral  shoots,  so  as 
to  form  a  clear  .-.traight  stem,  bu'  never  shorten  tlu 
leading  shoot,  iinlc-s  it  is  decayed,  or  become  very 
crooked,  in  which  case,  if  it  i~  cut  doivn  low  in  spring 
it  Will  shoot  out  again,  then  train  the  main  shoot  for  i 
tetii,  with  its  top  entire,  un'il  grafted  or  budded. 

.\lter  they  arc  budded  or  grafted,  such  as   are  de- 
signed for  fullstardaitls,  must  be  kej)!  to  a  single  clean 
fern,  five  or  six  feet  for  full  standards,  by  cti'ting  off 
11  lat-  ml   shoots,  which  sprout  below  ;   half  standard- 
trained    with   a  three    or  four  fee'    stem,  a"d  dw.arf 
standards  headed  down  to  one  foot  f?-om  the  ground; 
the  graft  or  bud  of  these  must  of  course  be  set  in  low. 
Forest  trees  should  be  formed  with  straight  single 


cover  the  stones  an  inch  and  a  half  deep,  and  the 
kernels  half  an  inch,  with  light  eat  th  ;  keep  them 
clean  from  weeds,  water  them  in  dry  weather.  Some 
of  them  may  be  transplanted  into  the  nursery  rows, 
in  November. 

Sow  the  various  kinds  of  hawthorn,  holly,  red  ce- 
dar, juniper,  yew,  niezereon,  sweetbay,  En.i;lish  and 
Portugal  laurel  berries,  horn  beam,  ash,  spindle-tree, 
bladder  nut,  and  all  the  other  kinds  ft  tree,  and  shrub 
seeds,  which  require  a  year's  care  previous  to  sowing. 

For  instructions  see  February  and  March. 

From  the  jlgvicultural  Museum, 

TWci  Miiwvtes  Reflect  ion  on 
fe\\ee\». 

[Concluded  from  our  last.] 
As  tn  the  treatment  of  the  flock  in  general,  the 
best  tiling  to  be  offered  them  is  good  pasturage,  in 
this  climate  from  about  the  -0th  of  April  till  the  lOlh 
of  December;  a  little  sooner  or  later  according  to  the 
seaso'  between  which  periods  the\  must  have  food 
from  the  racks  and  troughs.  Let  the  racks  be  well 
stored  with  good  hay,  clover  or  timothy  in  prefer- 
ince,  for  them  to  goto  atall  times.  From  the  troughs 
give  them  at  the  rate  of  about  a  gill  of  Indian  com  a 
day,  or  its  equivalent  in  oats,  pease  and  the  like, 
through  the  winter,  and  in  hard  weather  double  the 
quantity.  Irish  potatf.es  chopped, or  parsed  through 
I  cider  mill,  is  an  exrdlei.t  food  from  the  trough, 
and  particularly  tow:!rd  spring  for  the  ewes  that 
have  lambs.  Turnips,  so  much  recommended  in 
England,  I  consider  m  object  here;  there  is  diffi- 
culty too  in  preserving  them  either  in  the  ground  or 
out  ot  it,  through  our  winters;  and  as  to  folding, 
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though  1  never  tried  it,  1  apprehend  that  it  injures 
sheep  more  than  is  compensated  by  tht-  manure,  or 
the  saving  of  food.  Good  hay  alcne,  given  in  plenty 
will  carry  a  Hock  wellthrough  the  winter.  If  your  stock 
is  small  and  your  pastures  or  meadows  line  and  tx 
tensive,  they  may  do  tolerably  well,  but  thre  can  bt 
no  doubt  that  good  feeding  in  winter  is  real  ecunomy, 
as  much  so  as  putting  manure  and  additimial  la 
hour  on  a  poor  field,  is  in  Agriculture ;  tht  product 
amply  pays  the  additional  trouble  and  exper)st  ;  the 
encrease  of  quantity  and  quality  of  the  wciol,  \ht 
number  of  the  lambs  raised,  and  the  condition  of  thi 
whole  flock,  give  a  clear  profit  on  the  consumptioi 
of  the  food  from  the  rack  and  the  trough ;  and  the 
great  advantage  of  this  system  will  be  found  to  be. 
that  a  Farmer  may,  on  the  same  ground,  with  a 
little  additional  care  and  attention  support  four  or  five 
times  as  many  sheep  as  he  did  on  his  old  plan ;  be 
cause  he  then  made  his  calculations  only  on  what  his 
pastur-s  could  do  for  them  in  winter — and  when  h 
found  that  if  he  encreased  his  flc  ck  beyond  a  given 
number,  they  became  dirty  nosed,  roach-backed, 
coughing,  losing  their  wool,  he  considered  himself 
overat'cked,  and  killed  or  sold  off,  and  so  he  was  in 
deed  as  to  the  mere  scuffling  in  winter  for  the  little 
herbage  left  by  the  frosts  within  their  reach. 

There  is  no  dnubt  that  one  hundred  acres  of  good 
pasture  land,  will  support  from  the  middle  of  spring 
till  frost,  four  hundred  sheep.  If  it  is  profitable  then 
to  teed  in  winter,  it  is  clear,  that  every  Farm  may 
have  its  stock  more  than  quadrupled,  because  these 
one  hundred  acres  under  the  present  practice  will  not 
carry  thmugh  the  year  more  than  sixty  or  seventy 
sheep,  tven  where  by  some  tender  master,  a  little 
straw  or  corn  fodder  is  thrown  them  to  pick  under 
their  feet.  Salt  should  he  given,  where  distant  from 
the  iiiHuence  of  salt  water,  in  the  troughs,  or  on  flat 
stones  rang'-d  for  the  purpose,  twice  a  week  winter 
and  summer.  Green  food  early  in  spring  is  ver) 
advantaj;eous  to  the  ewes  and  lambs — Orchard  grass 
and  the  Peruvian  grass,  (so  called  in  this  part  of  the 
country,)  afford  early  pasture  but  1  think  the  best 
way  is  to  sow  a  piece  of  Rye,  every  fall  early  on  pur 
pose — this  will  occasionally  afford  a  good  bite  through 
the  winter,  and  in  spring  may  be  fed  as  late  as  the 
20th  o(  April,  and  then  give,  if  the  season  is  favour 
able,  a  good  crop  ot  grain. 

To  feed  the  flock  securely  and  conveniently  in  win- 
ter, let  there  be  a  roomy  pen  fixed  on  a  piece  of  dry 

ground,  with  a  thatchtd  shed  droojied  to  the  north 

open  on  all  sides  but  on  the  north,  long  and  wide 
enough  to  admit  the  racks  and  troughs  under  cover, 
and  to  afford  room  to  tlie  flock  to  lie  dry  Beside  a 
gate  for  the  attendant  to  go  through,  let  there  bt 
apannel  open  totheheight  of  three  feet ;  this  will  re- 
ceive the  sheep,  and  exclude  other  stock,  except 
hcgs,  which  should  not  be  suffered  to  run  in  the 
sheep  pasture — in  and  out  of  this  pen  let  them  pass 
at  pleasure  at  all  times.  After  every  fall  of  rain  or 
snow,  the  interior  of  the  pen  should  be  strewed  pret- 
ty thickly  with  clean  dry  litter,  and  the  space  under 
the  shetb  be  scraped  clean  and  littered  afresh  every 
two  weeks;  the  manure  so  made  will  be  an  object. 
It  will  be  very  useful  to  have  within  the  enclosure  a 
copse  of  cedars,  or  pines,  to  which  the  sheep  can 
have  access  during  the  winter  to  browse  on  ;  the  re. 
sinous  substance  contained  in  the  leaves  of  these 
trees,  are  both  grateful  and  salubrious  to  them— in 
default  of  such  a  copse,  if  there  be  any  of  the  trees 
within  convenient  distance,  the  boughs  should  bt 
brought  and  thrown  into  the  flock  twice  a  week  du 
ring  wintt  r. 

There  must  be  water  in  the  pasture,  for  although 
sheep  do  not  require  drink  in  summer  when  at  grass, 
at  this  season,  and  when  on  dry  food,  it  is  absolutely 
requisite  to  them. 

Ther."  is  a  prevalent  opinion,  with  which  I  do  not 
hold,  that  sheep  do  best  at  all  times  without  confine- 
ment or  shelter ;  this  is  true  as  to  confinement,  ex 
cept  occa.sionally  at  yeaning  time,  but  not  as  to  ^bel- 
ter ;  they  want  no  defence  from  mere  cold;  natuje 
has  sufficirmly  covered  them  against  that,  not  so  as 
to  wet  and  cold  combined.  The  having  their  fleeces 


drenched  with  cold  rains,  the  being  for  months  on  the 
wet  and  frozen  groun(.,  impairs  their  condition,  brings 
on  coughs,  and  t ngendtrs  disease. 

It  is  certainly  true,  however,  that  the  standing  and 
lying  on  their  own  filtn.  wi  1  soi  ner  or  later  intect  the 
flock  ;  but  in  winter,  and  with  the  precautions  I  have 
.idvised,  as  to  cleaning  out  tht  sheds  fi'equently  and 
littering  the  pen,  there  is  little  danger.  From  tl.e 
middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  December,  there  is 
no  need  for  pen  or  shelter;  unless  an  enclosure  to 
guard  against  dugs  at  night,  in  which  case  ic  should 
be  so  constructed  as  ti)  be  moved  frequently,  made 
six  or  seven  feet  high,  and  the  rails ;ir  paling  placed 
upright,  and  on  the  outi  r  side  ;  indeed  at  vtry  little 
expense  a  movejble  shelter  and  pen  for  the  winter 
establishment,  it  dangi  r  is  apprehended  from  feedin.g 
too  long  on  ne  spot,  might  be  easily  contrived,  and 
made  also  proof  against  dugs. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  have  the  flock  entirely 
gentle.  The  sheep  are  more  readily  fed  and  in 
spected,  and  when  it  is  necessary  to  handle  any  of 
them,  as  will  frequi  ntly  be  the  case  in  a  system  of 
good  care  and  gei.d  fe  ding,  there  is  no  racing  or  pen 
ning,  which  beside  the  delay  and  trouble  of  the  thing 
to  catch  a  single  shtep,  anniysand  disturbs  the  whole 
flock — and  sometimes  accidents  happen.  It  is  easily 
effected,  by  making  it  the  particular  business  of  some 
one  sedate  caretui  person  to  attend  to  the  flock.  Let 
him  by  degrees,  and  particularly  in  winter,  accustom 
them  to  feed  while  he  is  m  the  midst  of  them,  and 
often  to  take  it  from  his  hands — and  those  among 
them  that  are  the  most  shy,  let  him  by  slow  ap- 
proaches and  kind  usage  particularly  attend  to — he 
will  soon  have  the  flock  at  his  call,  at  any  season  of 
the  year,  and  under  his  hand,  he  may  take  hold  of 
any  sheep  he  wants.  A  good  shepherd  should  know, 
and  he  may  very  soon  come  to  know  every  individual 
in  his  flock,  if  not  a  large  one,  and  if  very  numerous, 
he  should  at  least  know  forty  or  fifty  of  the  most  re 
markable. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  decay  of  flocks,  is  that 
the  old  sheep  are  not  removed  from  it  in  season;  anv 
man  will  acknowledge  the  truth  of  this  remark,  who 
will  bi-  at  the  pains  of  observing.  He  will  find  that 
with  the  same  treatment,  the  young  sheep,  (up  to  six 
or  seven  ye.irs  old,)  will  be  in  good  case,  while  those 
older  will  be  thin  ;  and  those  yet  more  advanced  mi 
serabiy  poor  and  apparently  diseased.  It  is  a  .short 
lived  aninpal, comes  soon  to  maturity  and  soon  declines; 
and  although  there  are  instances  that  a  sheep  lives 
and  propagates  to  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  they  are 
rare ;  the  rule  is  otherwise.  The  time  of  shearing 
is  th,  time  of  general  inspection,  and  of  disposal  of 
the  flock.  Then  let  the  master's  eye  be  scrutinously 
placed  on  every  sheep  he  owns — to  choose  his  lambs 
to  breed  from  to  mark,  to  fat,  and  to  dispose  of  in  the 
course  of  the  fall  and  winter,  not  only  such  wethers 
as  are  now  of  proper  age,  but  above  all  to  examine  the 
coats  and  mouths  of  his  grown  breeders,  and  to  set 
apart  for  t!je  butcher  all  that  have  broken  mouths  or 
indifferent  coats.  A  sheep  at  birth  has  his  mouth 
full  of  lambs  teeth,  eight  on  the  lower  jaw  (every 
body  knows  that  he  has  none  at  any  age  on  the  upper 
jaw)  at  one  year  he  drops  two  of  these  in  front  and 
acquires  in  their  place  two  sheep's  teeth — the  second 
year  he  gets  two  more,  one  on  each  side  of  these  last 
-the  third  year  he  has  two  additional  in  the  same 
ay,  and  during  the  fourth  year,  there  come  out  the 
two  last  sheep's  teeth,  one  on  each  outer  side — thu 
Fit  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  year,  the  mouth  is 
full,  as  it  is  called — having  now  eight  sheep's  teeth  on 
the  lower  jaw  ;  during  the  sixth  year,  the  mouth  be- 
gins to  be,  what  they  term,  broken  ;  that  is,  the  teeth 
re  wearing  away  in  front ;  and  in  the  seventh  year 
they  have  all  become  smaller,  and  several  are  worn 
near  to  the  gums  ;  the  animal  is  no  longer  able  to 
pxk  and  manage  his  food,  in  pasture,  at  the  rack  or 
trough  with  the  same  facility  ;  his  constitution  begins 
to  tail  ;  the  younger  and  more  vigorous  competitors 
cuil  the  best  grass  from  him  in  the  field,  and  shove 
hini  nut  of  the  way  of  good  fare  in  the  pen.  It  is  then 
fol'y  to  keep  him  longer  under  these  disadvantages 
and   the    more    is  the  'folly,  because  as  a  sheep 


propagates  as  early  as  a  dunghill  fowl,  and  \vitU  the 
requisite  care,  such  nmst  be  the  increase  of  the  flock, 
that  to  keep  them  down  to  a  given  number,  the  only 
qu;.st:on  as  to  the  females  will  be,  Whether  to  kill 
off  from  the  lambs  or  the  ewes — and  in  wliat  propor- 
tionate quantity.  The  rule  is  never  to  siiear  more 
than  six  fletces  from  a  sheep,  unless  as  to  a  |, articu- 
lar animal  which  may  be  preserved  on  account  of 
uncommon  qualities 

The  best  season  for  shearing,  I  have  found  to  be 
the  middle  of  iVIay  ;  there  is  d.mger  in  taking  off  the 
coat  too  early — if  a  cold  rain  should  fall  mi  sheep 
SO' in  after  they  are  stnpt,  many  will  be  lost;  so  sen- 
sible are  they,  at  this  tune,  to  the  changes  t.f  the  at- 
mosphere ;  and  sliould  a  spell  ot  cold  rainy  weather 
overtake  them  within  a  few  days  after  they  are  shorn 
the  only  remedy  is  to  house  them  till  it  is  over. 

As  any  farmer  may  in  a  little  time  renovate  his 
Hock,  by  getting  rid  ot  the  old  subjects  and  supplying 
in  plenty  wholesome  provender,  so  may  he  in  a  very 
few  years,  greatly  change  and  ameliorate  his  wool,  as 
well  as  increase  it  in  quantity,  by  selecting  for  his 
breeders  only  such  as  have  desirable  coats,  without 
having  recourse  to  new  breeds.  At  the  shearing  sea- 
son, the  fleece  is  full  grown,  and  all  itsdefectsov  advan- 
tages  may  be  seen ;  at  il  is  time  then  let  the  tinal  selec- 
tion be  made  among  the  grown  sheep;  since,  however, 
promising  a  lamb  may  have  been,  as  to  size  and  form, 
when  turned  out,  its  wool  can  only  be  judged  of  when 
he  comes  to  the  first  shear.  Seek  for  wool  curled  in 
the  fibre,  set  close  on  the  pelt, and  free  from  stitch- 
ed hairs  as  they  are  called — (hairs  interspersed 
throughout  the  body  and  principally  about  the  back 
and  rump)  and  without  much  breeching,  (long 
straight  haired  spots  on  the  thighs) — a  single  ram 
with  these  defects  will  entail  mischief  on  tne  flock 
for  many  years — and  every  ewe  of  this  description 
will  be  removing  to  a  greater  distance  the  period  of 
improvement. 

It  is  an  error,  but  too  common,  to  judge  of  a  sheep 
from  the  apparent  bulk  and  form  given  by  a  coat  of 
long  coarse  hairy  wool  ;  it  is  deceptive  and  imposes, 
on  a  superficial  observer  Let  such  a  sheep  be  strip- 
ped, and  then  examine  his  carcase  and  his  fleece, 
the  first  will  be  found  to  have  lost  all  its  supposed 
beauty  and  advantage,  and  on  inspecting  the  fleece, 
they  will  not  be  discovered  to  have  been  left  there ; 
this  will  be  seen  to  be  too  long  and  too  harsh  for 
carding,  fit  only  to  fatigue  and  vex  the  good  house- 
wife and  her  spinners — and  to  make,  ev(n  among 
coarse  fabrics,  stift' uncomfortable  clothing. 

Any  person,  however,  unacmstomed  to  examine 
wool,  may  soon  habituate  his  eye  to  the  relative 
qualities,  so  as  to  be  a  competent  judge  of  any  fleece 
or  detached  lock,  and  the  speediest  way  of  effecting 
this,  is  by  frequently  drawing  samples  from  indivi^- 
duals  of  one's  own  flock  and  those  of  his  neighbours 
and  comparing  them,  taking  care  to  draw  them  from 
the  same  part  of  the  body  ;  because  in  most  sheep 
there  are  different  qualities  of  wool  on  the  diftereiit 
parts;  half  way  down  the  side  adjoining  the  shoul- 
der is  the  best  place  to  draw  from,  for  quality  and 
uniformity. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  desirable  to  wash  the  wool,  as 
some  practise  on  the  sheep — it  is  a  disagreeable  pro- 
cess to  the  operator  and  to  the  sheep,  and  as  I  believe 
endangers  their  health  I  would  recommend  that 
they  be  shorn  unwashed.  Let  the  finest  woolled 
sheep  be  separated  by  inspection  before  shearing,  let 
the  fleeces  of  these  be  made  up  carefully  without 
breaking;  and  when  the  wool  is  to  be  washed,  let 
them  be  opened  on  a  plank  floor  and  stretched  out 
with  the  skin  side  next  the  floor  thus  the  parts  of  the 
fleece  may  be  readily  distinguished.  Take  off  the 
breeching  or  hinder  part,  the  most  of  the  belly,  and 
the  tags,  throw  these  among  the  coarse  fleeces,  and 
there  will  be  left  the  better  parts  of  the  be.st  fleeces, 
and  an  eusy  assortment  will  have  been  made  of  the 
fine  from  the  coarse  for  family  put  poses.  A  tolera- 
ble selection  cannot  be  made  after  all  the  fleeces 
have  been  mi.Ked  and  broken  in  the  process  of  wash- 
ing and  drying 

As  to  myself,  I  have  as  yet  been  fortunate  in  know- 
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ing  but  ttw  diseases  to  which  sheep  are  subject,  and 
therefore  ani  not  acquainted  with  many  reiiiedies. 
The  principal  disease  from  wliich  I  have  sufiertd, 
and  from  whicli  I  did  suffer  sorely  for  several  years, 
after  I  Ix'gan  to  raise  tliis  stock,  niypeopU-  called  the 
countn-  distemper  I  have  already  described  it ; 
dirty  lioses,  coughs,  wheezing,  roached  backs,  pinch- 
ed Hanks,  loss  of  wool  before  shearing  time,  great 
mortality  in  lambs,  and  frequent  deaths  among  tlic 
old  sheep  so  tliat  I  had  often  to  buy  in  to  keep  my 
number  up,  it  was  thought  infectious,  and  the  worst 
were  separated.  In  some  years  they  all  had  it,  and 
then  I  had  often  thoughts  of  getting  rid  of  the  whole 
on  any  terms,  and  )>rocuring  a  fresh  and  more 
healthy  >tock ;  at  length  it  struck  me,  on  observing 
a  flock  at  a  friend's  house  on  an  excursion  in  anei.i;h 
bouring  state,  feeding  at  the  troughs  and  racks  ii 
winter,  that  it  was  possible  such  midicine  might  be 
of  service  to  my  own  sheep.  I  applitd  it  immediate- 
ly on  my  return  h'lme,  and  in  few  weeks  was  gra 
tified  to  find  that  it  had  relieved  about  two-thirds  of 
the  flock  on  examming  the  next  spring,  those  still 
affected,  I  fnund  them  absolutely  without  teeth — 
these  things  brought  me  to  my  reflections — I  set  se 
riously  about  the  reform,  and  by  degrees  adopted  the 
system  I  have  here  recommended,  with  complete 
success,  as  may,  I  am  satisfied,  anv  farmer  who  will 
be  pleased  to  try  it  .\  MARYLANDER. 


DESULTORY  READINGS. 

Under  this  accommodating  title  the  Editor 
proposes  to  appropriate  to  hirjiself,  occasionally, 
a  column  or  two  of  the  Farmer,  for  the  sake  of 
presenting,  more  especially  to  the  youne;er  class 
of  his  readers,  such  essays  and  observations  from 
various  authors,  as  may  seem  calculated  to  con- 
vey both  amusement  and  instruction. 

Thougii  these  selections  will  generally  be 
more  or  less  connected  with  the  pursuits  and 
labours  of  the  husbandman  ;  they  will  also  be, 
sometimes,  of  a  moral  and  literary  cast,  accord 
ing  as  accident  may  happen  to  present  the  one 
or  the  other.  We  have  too  often  to  regret  the 
want  of  leisure  for  a  more  extensive  and  deliber- 
ate course  of  studies,  that  v/ould  enable  us  to 
make  this  paper  more  worthy  of  the  generous 
encouragement  it  has  received,  but  we  must 
never  forget  that  our  first  and  paramount  duties 
are  those  due  from  us  as  the  Postmaster  of  a 
pojnilous  city. 

We  here  copy,  as  an  example  of  what  we  de- 
sign, the  botanical  description,  with  a  short  ac 
count  of  the  history  and  medical  virtues  of 
Flax — for  although  many  of  us  have  seen  it 
growing  all  our  lives,  we  never  probably  thought 
of  it,  ill  any  other  light,  than  as  the  means  of 
makhiff  linen.  How  inglorious  to  remain  thus 
uninc|uisilive  about,  and  ignorant  of  the  history, 
the  elemems,  and  some  of  th.e  most  obvious  a'ld 
useful  purposes  of  things  which  grow  up,  and 
perish  about  us  every  day.  By  spreading  in 
their  way  some  striking  examples  to  shew  in 
how  many  new  lights,  acienct^  can  exhibit  those 
productions  of  nature,  apparently  the  best 
known  ;  it  may  be  that  we  shall  foster  amongs' 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  farmers,  a  thirst  foi- 
researches  in  natural  history,  and  a  taste  for  the 
pursuits  of  literature  in  general — it  may  be,  that 
\vc  shall  be  able  to  convince  the  young  man, 
who  reluctantly  submits  to  the  calling  of  the 
plough,  that  his  occupation,  when  properly  and 
liberally  viewed,  is  not  of  that  monctonoub  and 
ignominious  character,  which  is  so  often  and  so 
undeservedly  attributed  to  it  ;  on  the  contrary 
there  is  no  pursuit  in  all  the  circle  of  human  em- 
ployments, that  admits  of  greater  variety  and 


more  various  entertainment,  that  is  better  calcu 
latcd  to  exercise,  and  develope,  and  strengthen 
'.he  mental  faculties  ;  or  that  is  r.iore  likely  t( 
beget  and  cherish  all  the  better  feelings  of  t!ic 
heart,  ihan  fanninif,  when  the  projirielor  con 
ducts  it  like  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  science, 
— when  he  unites,  as  he  ought  to  do,  with  the  la- 
bours of  the  field,  the  pleasures  of  the  gun,  Hit 
exercises  of  the  chase,  the  experiments  of  the 
laboratory,  and  the  studies  of  the  closet.  How 
much  more  honourable  would  it  be  for  young 
gentlemen  in  the  country,  to  invest  their  losses 
at  the  gaming  table,  in  collections  of  books  on 
Natural  History  and  Philosophy,  and,  by  so  do- 
ing, provide,  at  home,  that  defence  against  en- 
nui, which  they  are  too  apt  to  look  for  in  taverns 
and  billiard  rooms,  in  the  bottle  or  the  dice  box  ? 


FLAX. 

Hislori/. 
This  valuable  annual  plant  is  said  to  have 
come  originally  from  those  parts  of  Egypt, 
which  are  exposed  to  the  inundations  of  the 
Nile.  It  now  grows  wild  in  the  fields  in  the 
south  of  England,  and  is  cultivated  in  large  quan- 
tities.    It  flowers  in  July. 

Linseed  contains  about  one-fifth  of  mucilage, 
and  one-sixth  of  fixed  oil.  The  mucilage  re- 
sides entirely  in  the  skin,  and  is  separated  by 
infusion  or  decoction  ;  the  oil  is  separated  by 
expression.  It  is  one  of  the  cheapest  fixed  oils  ; 
but  is  generally  rancid  and  nauseous,  and  unfit 
for  internal  use.  The  cake  which  remains  after 
the  expression  of  the  oil,  contains  the  farinace- 
ous and  mucilaginous  part  of  the  seed,  and  is 
used  in  fattening  cattle  under  the  name  of  oil 
cake. 

Medical  use. 
Linseed  is  emollient  and  demulcent,  the  en 
tire  seeds  are  used    in   cataplasms,  the  infusion 
is  much    employed  as  a  pectoral   drink,  and  in 
ardor  urinje  nephritic  pains,  and  during  the  ex 
hibilion  of  corrosive  sublimate. 

Linseed    abounds   with   a  quantity  of  oil  anfl 


To  dress  Flajc  to  look  tike  Silk. 
Take  one  part  lime  and  between  two  or  three 
parts  of  wood  ashes ;  pour  over  them  a  due 
proportion  of  water  to  make  a  strong  lie,  after 
they  have  stood  together  all  night,  which  must 
be  poured  off  when  quite  clear.  Tie  handfuls 
of  flax  at  both  ends,  to  prevent  its  entangling, 
but  let  the  middle  of  each  be  spread  open,  and 
put  it  in  a  keltic,  on  the  bottom  of  which  has 
first  been  placed  a  little  straw,  with  a  cloth  over 
it,  then  put  another  cloth  over  the  flax,  and  so 
continue  covering  each  layer  of  flax  with  a  clotli, 
till  the  kettle  is  nearly  full.  Pour  over  the 
whole  the  clear  lie,  and  after  boiling  it  for  some 
hours,  take  it  out,  and  throw  it  in  cold  water, 
this  boiling  Sec.  may  be  repeated,  if  requisite. 
The  flax  must  be  each  time  dried,  hackled,  bea- 
ten and  rubbed  fine;  and,  at  last,  dressed  through 
a  large  comb,  and  through  a  very  fine  one. 
By  this  process  the  flax  acquires  a  bright  and 
soft  thread.  The  tow  wiiich  is  off,  when  papered 
up  and  combed  like  cotton,  is  not  only  used  for 
many  of  the  same  purposes,  but  makes  lint  for 
veterinary  surgeons,  &c. 
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BALTIMORE,     FlUDAY.    JANUARY   21,     1820. 

TO  SUBSCRIBERS, 
Those  who  have,  and  those  who  have  not  fiaid. 

When  this  paper  was  established,  the  Editor 
aid  it  down  as  a  general  rule,  to  require  payment 
re  advance.  He  felt  conscious  that,  from  the 
communications  he  should  receive  from  men  of 
superior  abilities  and  experience,  as  well  as  from 
Other  valuable  resources,  he  could  give  to  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  a  volume  that  would  be 
more  than  worth  the  subscription  money.  His 
leisure  moments  have  been  devoted  with  equal 
zeal  and  pleasure,  to  make  the  Farmer,  a  useful 


A'ationul  Work,  on  the  great  subject  of  Ameri- 
can Agriculture.     The   demand  for  the   paper 
has  exceeded  his  anticipations,   and  he  has  every 
mucilage,  it   yields  its  mucilage  to  water;   and  Uason   to  be  grateful  for  the  punctuality  of  his 


infusions  of  it  sweetened  with  sugar  or  hone\ 
or  prepared  with  the  addition  of  some  liquorici 
oot,  prove  good  and  useful  remedies  in  coughs 
and  rheums ;  and  the  oil  got  by  expression  may 
be  used  as  other  mild  oils. 

Bergins  recommends  this  oil  as  a  good  reme- 
dy in  the  illiac  passion  and  volvulus,  it  is  much 
employed  in  manufactures  of  different  kinds. 

PREPARATIONS. 

Cure  for  a  recent  cough  and  cold. 
Put  a  large  tea-cupful  of  linseed,  with  a  quar 
ter  of  a  pound  of  sun  raisins,  and  two  ounces  of 
tick  liquorice,  into  two  quarts  of  soft  water,  and 
let  it   simmer   over   a  slow  fire  till  reduced  to 
ne  quart ;  add  to  it  a   quarter  of  a   pound    of 
louiided  sugar-candy,    a  table  spoonful   of  old 
um,  and  a  talile  spoonful  of  the  best  white   wine 
•inegar  fir   lemon  juice,  the   rum   and  vinc'^ar 
hould  be  added  as  the  decoction  is  take;i  ;    lor, 
if  they  are  put  in  at  first,  the  whole  soon  becomes 
flat   and  less  efficacious,  the    dose  is  half  a  pint, 
made  warm,  on  going  to  bed;  and  a  little  may  be 
aken  whenever  the  cough   is  troublesome,  the 
worst  cold  is  generally  cured  by  this  remedy  in 
two  or  three  days  ;  and,  if  taken  ii)  time  is  con- 
sidered infallible 


subscwbers.  In  some  instances,  gentlemen  have 
paid  for  two  years  ;  with  friendly  assurances  of 
a  desire  to  see  such  a  work  in  general  circulation 
throughout  our  country.  Some  gentlemen,  in 
tlie  midst  of  numerous  occupations  of  public 
and  private  conceriimeni,  have  even  solicited 
subscription  papers,  that  they  might  procure  ad- 
ditional names,  being  pleased  to  say,  that  in  so  do- 
ing, they  considered  themselves  as  promoting 
tiie  best  interests  of  the  country.  But  |cl7°there 
arc  still  a  few  who  have  neglected  to  pay  for 
their  paper  ;  and  although  few  in  number,  it  is 
necessary  to  remind  them  now,  in  order  to  know 
whether  their  names  are  to  be  transfeired  to  the 
list  of  subscribers  for  the  second  volume.  Those 
v/ho  have  been  peremptorily  required  to  pay  in 
advance,  have  a  right  to  ask  how  it  happens, 
that  some  have  been  allowed  to  get  in  arrears — 
It  has  so  happened,  for  the  most  part  in  this  way 
— Gentlemen,  known  to  feel  a  kind  and  friendly 
interest  for  the  farmer,  have  requested  the  editor 
to  send  it  to  certain  persons,  saying,  that  they 
were  respectable  and  wealthy  men,  punctual  in 
iheir  1,'eneral  dealings,  and  would  undoubtedly 
;iay  when  called  on  ;  we  take  this  opportunity 
therefore  as  the  first  volume  is  drawing  to  a  closej 
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to  return  our  sincere  thanks  to  those  who  have 
complied  with  the  terms;  anil  especially  to 
Gentlemen  «ho  have,  in  some  cases  obtained  as 
anany  as  tliiriy  subscribers ;  at  the  same  time  to 
entreat  those  few  who  liave  not  paid,  to  remit 
immediately  by  Mail,  at  t/ie  risk  and  cost  of  the 
Editor. 


In  proportion  as  domes. ic  manufactures  revive 
that  much  neglected  animal  Xha  sheep,  must  rise 
ill  public  estimation  ; — we  have  therefore  copied 
ffive  minutes  rejtection"  of  some  able  writer  on 
sheep.  We  have  read  the  works  of  Tessierand 
Daubeaton,  and  Somerville  and  Livingston,  &c 
on  the  same  subject ;  but  this  writer  has,  with 
masterly  discriinination.  and  with  happy  applica- 
tion to  the   circumstances  of  our  own  country, 


discaverablf:  throughout  the  patch.  Ad- 
mitting therefore  that  every  part  was  equal 
(antl  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  the 
fact,)  the  whole  product  was  two  hundred 
and  forty  bushels,  in  the  proportion  of  twelve 
hundred  bushels  to  the  acre — a  product  con- 
siderably greater  than  I  have  ever  known  in 
this  country,  and  not  inferior  to  what  Sir 
John  Sinclair  says  the  best  cultivated  land  in 
Great  Britain  ought  to  yield. 

My  principal  object  in  making  this  com- 
■Tiunication  is,  to  remove  the  erroneous  idea 
entertained  bj'  many  intelligent  agricultur- 
ists, that  the  soil  and  climate  of  Virginia  are 
unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  turnips  ?  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  make  known  what  Icon 


cooler,  half  a  pint  of  good  ale  yest.  The 
w  hole  being  well  stirred  :  or  rolled  in  the 
barrel,  tnust  be  left  with  the  bung  out  for 
two  or  three  days  ;  after  which  the  liquor 
may  be  immediately  bottled,  corked  up,  and. 
lacked  in  saw  dust  or  sand,  when  it  will  be 
ripe,  and  fit  to  drink  in  a  fortnight. 

Remember,  that  it  should  be  drawn  off  in- 
into  quart  stone  bottles  and  wired. 


EXPORTS. 

From  the  United  States  in  the  year  ending  Se/it. 
30,  1819. 


condensed  all  that  is  essential  to  be  considered  in  ^jj^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^j^^^  ^j-     i^nting  and  culti- 
the  present  state  of  tnings,  on  this  item  of  rural  r  o 

economy. 


For  the  Jlmerieati  Farmer. 

PROCEEDINGS    OF    THE    AGRICULTURAL    SO- 
CIETY 

OF  ALBEMARLE. 

No.  VII. 

Sir, — I  beg  the  liberty  of  communicating 
to  your  society,  the  result  of  an  experiment 
I  made  the  last  year  in  the  culture  of  Tur- 
aips. 

A  small  patch  of  ground  containing  one 
fifth  of  an  acre,  which  had  been  a  cow-pen 
the  preceding  year,  I  had  thoroughly  plough- 
ed and  harrowed  about  the  middle  of  July. 
On  or  about  the  lOch  of  August,  immediate- 
ly alter  a  he  ivy  rain,  it  was  again  ploughed 
and  harrowed,  and  laid  off  with  a  hand 
plough  both  ways  in  furrows  twelve  inches 
distant,  crossing  at  right  angles.  At  the  in- 
tersection of  thje  furrows,  I  had  the  common 
summer  turnip  seed  dropped,  (three  or  four 
seeds  in  a  hill)  and  covered  with  the  hand. 


vating  them 

With  regard  to  the  comparative  value  of 
turnips  for  stock  and  culinary  uses,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  express  an  opinion  ;  but  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  that  farmers  in  every 
section  of  our  country  who  will  pay  some  at- 
tention to  the  cultivation  of  that  vegetable 
will  be  riclily  remunerated. 

BENJ.  COLMAN. 

P.  MINOR,  Esq. 
Secretary  of  the  yli^ricultural  Society  of  .dlbe- 

marie. 

For  the  .4mericaii  Farmer. 

A  NEW  ROTATION. 

The  following  rotation  is  submitted  for  the 
consideration  of  agriculturists.     The   criti 
cism  of  experienced   and  inquiring  farmers 
is  respectfully  invited. 

1820 — Autum — Spread  and  plough  in 
your  manure. 

1821 — Spring  and  summer — potatoes,  tur 
nips,  &c. — Autumn  gather  in  and  feed  it  to 
your  stock. 

182 J — Indian  corn — Autumn  sow  clover. 

1823 — Clover — Autumn    turn    in    clover 


nearly   an  inch   deep. 
Plaster  of   Paris   was 


A  top    dressing  of  and  sow  wheat,  &c. 


then 


given   It. 


In|      1S24 — Wheat Autumn     manure    and 


forty   hi;urs   the   plants  made  their  appear- plough  in  stubble. 


ance.     O.I  the  10th  of  September,  when  they 

had  from   five   to  seven  rough  leaves,  about 

six  inches  long,  I  had  the  ground  thoroughly 

hoed — the    Weeds    removed 

thinned — one  jilant   only  being  left  in  each.jothers  in 


1 835 — Spring  and  summer — Potatoes,tur- 
nips,  &c. — Autumn  gather  and  feed  to  stock. 
Mr.  Editor, — One  of  your  subscribers, 
and  the  hills  who  holds  in  higli  estimation  the  efforts  of 
the  cause  of  agriculture,  is  desir- 
On  the  iir-t  of  Oct  .Ijcr  they  covered  the'ous  to  know  the  result  of  the  soiling  experi- 
ground.  and  measured  about  two  and  a  halfinent  of  Col.  Tilghman  of  Vv'ashington.  If 
feet  in  length.  At  this  time  the  roots  were  he  will  be  particular  in  his  promised  account 
not  larger  than  a  thimble  ;  but  they  soon  be-'of  this  experiment,  he  will  much  oblige  his 
gan  to  grow  rapidly,  and  the  outside  leaves  friend  and  fellow  farmer 


Produce  of  the  Sea, 
Of  the  Forest, 
Of  Agriculture, 
Manufactures, 
Uncertain, 


82,024,00©  I 
4,927,000 

41, 4.-.  2,009 

2,574,000 

630,000 


to  fall  oflf.  By  the  last  of  the  month,  the)' 
had  got  their  full  growth.  On  the  10th  of 
Novem'it.r  I  mea.sured  the  product  of  one 
square  rod,  taken  indiscriminately  near  the 
centre  nf  the  ground.  It  yield'  d  seven  and 
a  half  bushels  of  excellent  turnips,  all  nearly 
•f  the  saine  size ;  the  smallest  weighing 
about  two,  and  the  largest  not  more  than 
four  and  a  half  pounds.      No  difference  was 


MONOCACY, 


January  IS.'/i,  1820. 


Hoxv  to  make  B  oxen  Spruce  Beer- 
Pour  eight  gallons  of  cold  water  into  a  bar- 
rel, and  then  after  boiling  eight  gallons  more, 
put  that  in  also  ;  to  this  add  twelve  pounds 
■of  molasses  with  about  half  a  pound  of  the 
essence  of  spruce  and  on  its  getting  a  little 


Of  the  produce  of  the  Sea — there  was  of 
dried  fish  §1,052,000— pickled  409,000— 
whale  oil  and  bone  43I,(.i00 — spermaceti  oil 
and  candles  132,000. 

Of  the  Forest — Skins  and  furs  481,000— 
Ginseng  30,000 — Litmher,  staves,  spars-, 
shingles,  hoops,  poles,  hewn  timber,  &c. 
2,400,000— oak  bark  and  other  dyes  146,000 
— naval  stores  376,000 — ashes  pot  and  pearl 
1,419,000. 

Of  Agriculture — Beef,  tallow,  hides,  live 
catde  598,000 — butter  and  cheese  297,000 — 
pork,  bacon,  lard,  and  live  hogs  1,009,000 — 
horses  and  mules  100,000 — Sheep  21,000 — 
wheat,  flour,  and  bread  6,415,000 — Indiaii, 
corn  and  meal  1,424  000 — rye  and  meal 
296,000— rice  2,143,0(>0— oats,  pulse,  pota- 
toes, &c.  195,000 — tobacco  7,687,000 — cot- 
ton 21,082,000— flaxseed  171,000— hop* 
23,000 — wax  37,000 — poultry,  maple  sugar, 
&c.  7000. 

Manufactures — tallow  candles  and  soa^j 
469,000 — boots,  shoes  and  saddlery  122,00t 
— hats  16,000 — grain,  spirits,  beer  and  starcli 
95,000 — furniture,  coaches  and  other  carri- 
ages 325,000 — cordage  40,000 — iron  54.000 
— sntiff,  wax  candles,  tobacco,  lead,  Sec. 
503,000 — spirits  from  molasses  153,000 — 
refined  sugar  11,C00 — chocolate  5000 — gun- 
powder 110,000 — brass  and  copper  13,009 
medicinal  drugs  32,000 — uncertain  manufac- 
tured article  301,000  raw  materials  329,000'. 
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B  Y  A  LAD  Y. 

Tndcr  this  title,  tliat  judicious  and  enterprising 
Bocksrller,  Fif.lding  Lucas,  lias  piiblislicd  an- 
otlier  small  vulume,  tliat  ouglit  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  Mistress  of  a  family  It  teaches  how  to 
prepare  and  cook  on  the  most  economical  plan  ali 
sorts  of  good  dishes,  and  illustrates  the  necessary 
art  of  curvi?!g  by  numerous  engravifigg.  The 
price  of  the  work  is  Si  -5  in  boards— it  is  prefaced 
by  the  following 

MISCELLANEOUS  OBSERVATIONS 

FOR  THE   USE  OF   THE 

Mistress  of  a  Family. 

In  every  rank,  those  deserve  the  greatest  praise, 
'ho  best  acquit  themselves  of  the  duties  which  their 
:aticu  requires.  Indeed,  this  line  of  conduct  is  not 
matter  of  choice  but  of  necessity,  if  we  would  main- 
lin  the  dign  ty  of  our  character  as  rational  beings. 
In  the  variety  of  female  acquirements,  though  do- 
lestic  occupations  stand  not  so  high  in  esteem'  as 
ley  formerly  did,  yet,  when  neglected,  they  pro- 
uce  much  human  misery.  There  was  a  time  when 
idies  knew  nothing  beyond  their  own  family  con- 
2rns ;  but  in  the  present  day  there  are  many  who 
now  nothing a6o!<r  them.  Each  of  these  extremes 
lould  be  avoided:  but  is  there  no  way  to  unite  in 
le  female  character,  cultivation  of  talents  and  habits 
F  usefulness  ?  Happily  there  are  still  great  num- 
;rs  in  every  situation,  whose  example  proves  that 
lis  is  possible.  Instances  may  be  found  of  ladies  in 
le  hightr  walks  of  life,  who  condescend  to  examine 
le  accounts  of  their  house-steward ;  and,  by  over- 
joking  and  wisely  directing  the  expenditure  of  that 
art  of  their  husband's  income  which  falls  under  their 
wn  inspection,  avoid  the  inconveniences  of  embar- 
issed  circumstances.  How  much  more  necessary, 
ten,  in  domestic  knowledge  in  those  whose  limited 
irtunes  press  on  their  attention  considerations  of  the 
rictest  economy  !  There  ought  to  be  a  material 
ifft-rence  in  the  degree  of  care  which  a  person  of  a 
irge  and  independent  estate  bestows  on  money  con- 
;rns,  and  that  of  a  person  in  confined  circumstances : 
2t  both  may  very  commendably  employ  some  por- 
on  of  iheir  time  and  thoughts  on  this  subject  The 
dstom  of  the  times  tends  in  some  measure  to  abolish 
>e  distinctions  of  rank;  and  the  education  given  to 
lung  people,  is  nearly  the  same  in  all :  but  though 
le  leisure  of  the  higher  may  be  well  devoted  to  dif- 
rent  accomplishments,  the  pursuits  ot  those  in  a 
liddle  line,  if  less  ornamental,  would  better  secure 
leir  own  happiness  and  that  of  others  connected 
lith  them  We  sometimes  bring  up  children  in  a 
banner  calculated  rather  to  fit  them  for  the  station 
e  wish,  than  that  which  it  is  likely  they  will  ac- 
;ally  possess ;  and  it  is  in  all  cases  worth  the  while 
parents  to  consider  whether  the  expectation  or 
)pe  of  raising  their  offspring  above  their  own  situa 
Dn  be  well  founded. 

The  cultivation  of  tlie  understanding  and  disposi 
)n,  however,  is  not  here  alluded  to;  lor  a  judicious 
iprovementof  both,  united  to  firm  and  early  taught 
hglous  principles,  would  enable  the  happy  posses- 
r  of  these  advantages  to  act  well  on  all  occasions  ; 
ir  would  young  ladies  find  domestic  knowledge  a 
irthen,  or  inconsistent  with  higher  attainments,  if 
le  rudiments  of  it  were  inculcated  at  a  tender  age, 
hen  activity  is  so  pleasing.    If  employment  be  tire- 


oiicn  scurci  .y  less  t»;>-..i  tiiil 


liie,  kiii.wii.g  Hum  ui 
'ii  m  the  greater 

H  -nee  the  direction  of  a  table  is  no  inconsiderable 
bvar  oil  ofa  Uidy'scoiictni.  j.sit  involves  judgment  in 
-xpeiKliiure,  respectabtlity  of  appearar.ce,  and  the 
comfort  of  her  husband  and  those  who  partake  their 
hosp't.'dity. 

The  mode  of  covering  the  tabic  differs  in  taste.  It 
is  not  the  iirj'tiplicity  of  things;  but  the  choice,  the: 
dressing,  and  th.-  neat  pleasing  lo(k  of  the  wliolc, 
which  givf-s  resp'-ctability  to  her  who  presides.  Too 
nnuch  or  too  little  dinners  are  extr.mes  lu.t  uncom- 
rno:i :  tin.-  I.-\tttr  is  in  appea.-ancr  and  reality  the  ef- 
fi^rt  of  poverty  or  penuriousness  to  be  gmtal  ;  and 
tlie  former,  if  const;intlv  given,  may  endanger  the 
circuo.stances  of  those  who  are  not  affluent. 

Generally  speaking,  dinners  are  far  less  sumptuous 
than  formeriy.  when  half  a  dozen  dishes  were  sup- 


s'liiK  to  a  l*ealthy  child,  tlie  t.iult  must  l)e  traci.'  t. 
habits  which,  from  many  causes,  are  not  at  present 
favourabL-  to  the  future  conduct  of  women.  It  fre- 
quently happens,  that  brfure  impressions  of  duty  are 
'Tii^deon  the  mind,  ornam«-mal  ediicatioiiCnina:tncc:- ; 
and  it  ever  after  takes  the  lead  :  thus  what  should 
only  be  the  embellishment,  her-  mts  the  main  busi 
ness  of  life  There  is  no  oppurtiiinty  of  attaining  a 
knowledge  of  family  management  at  school  ;  am^ 
during  vacations,  all  subjects  that  might  interfere 
with  amusement  are  avoided. 

When  a  girl,  whose  family  moves  in  the  higher 
ranks  of  life,  returns  to  reside  at  her  father's  house 
after  completing  her  education,  her  introduction  to 
the  gay  world,  and  a  continued  course  of  pleasures, 
persuade  her  at  once  that  she  was  born  to  be  the  or- 
nament of  fashionable  circles,  rather  than  to  stoop 
(as  she  would  conceive  it)  to  undertake  the  arrangv 

m.nt  of  a  family,  though  by  that  means  she  might^'in  P'ied  for  what  one  ii.,w  costs;  consequently  those 
various  ways  augment  the  satisfaction  and  comfort  ot'^^'iose  fortunes  are  not  great,  and  who  wish  to  make 
her  parents.  On  the  other  hand,  persons  of  an  in-|3  genteel  appearance  without  extravagance,  regulate 
ferior  sphere,  and  especially  in  the  lower  order  ofl'heir  table  accordingly 

middling  life,  are  almost  always  anxious  to  give  their  Perhaps  there  are  few  incidents  in  which  the  res- 
children  such  advantages  of  education  as  ttiemselves.P'^ctibiiity  of  a  man  is  more  immediately  fell,  than 
did  not  possess.  Whether  their  indulgence  bel'he  style  of  dinner  to  which  he  accidentally  may 
productive  of  the  happiness  so  kindly  aimed  at,  must|'"''ng  home  a  visiter.  Every  one  is  to  live  as  lie  can 
be  judged  by  the  effects,  which  are  not  verv  fa  voura-:>fff  I'd,  and  the  me.l  of  a  tradesman  cu-^Ut  not  to 
ble,  if  what  has  been  taught  has  not  produced  hu  k'nulate  the  entertainments  of  the  higher  classes; 
mility  in  herself,  and  increased  gratitude  and  respectjbut  if  two  or  three  dishcs^are  well  served,  with  usual. 
to  the  authors  of  her  being.  Were  a  young  woman  sauces,  the  table-linen  clean,  the  small  sideboard 
brought  to  relish  home  society,  and  the  calm  delighis;'"'3"y  '&'''.  and  ail  that  is  necessary  be  at  hand,  the 
of  agreeable  occupation,  before  she  entered  into  the'^^P^ctaticn  of  the  husband  and  triend  will  be  grati- 
delusive  scenes  of  pleasure,  presented  by  the  theatre  *ifd,  because  no  irn-gularity  of  domestic  arrangement 
and  other  dissipations,  it  is  probable  she  would  soon  ^'"  disturb  the  social  intercourse.  The  same  obser- 
make  a  comparison  much  in  favour  of  the  former,  nation  holds  on  a  larger  scale  In  all  situations  of 
especially  if  restraint  did  not  give  to  the  latter  ''f^*^'  'he  entertainment  shnu'd  be  no  less  suited  to  the 
additional  relish.  Istation  than  to  the  fortune  of  the  entertainer,  and  to 

If  we  carry  on  our  observations  to  married  life,  *''^  number  and  rar.k  ot  those  invited, 
we  shall  find  a  Tife  of  employment  to  be  the  source  of'  The  manner  of  carving  is  not  only  a  very  necessary 
unnumbered  pleasures.  To  attend  to  the  nursing, '^''^"'^''  "'  information,  to  enable  .i  lady  to  do  tlieho- 
and  at  least  early  instruction  of  children,  and  rear  a  """''^  '^^  ''"■  '^''''''  l""'  makes  a  considerable  difter- 
healthy  progeny  in  the  ways  of  piety  and  usefulness  .-^'"'^^  '"  ^^^  consumption  nf  a  family  ;  and  though  m 
to  preside  over  the  family,  and  regulate  the  income  '^'"K'"  P»''t''<'s  she  is  so  much  assisted  as  to  render  this 
allotted  to  its  maintenance:  to  make  home  the  sweet  ^""^''''S""  apparently  of  less  consequence,  yet  she 
refuge  of  a  husband  fatigued  by  intercourse  with  ai"^"^'  ^^  '^"  *''^*'''  '"''^'  '■^'^  deficiency ;  and  should 
jarring  world  ;  to  be  his  enlightened  companion  and  "'"  *^^''  '°  acquaint  herself  with  an  attainment,  the 
the  chosen  friend  of  his  heart :  these,  these,  are  wo-p^vantage  of  which  is  evident  every  day. 
man's  duties!  and  delightful  ones  they  are,  if  happily!  Indeed  as  fa-^hions  are  so  fleeting,  it  is  more  than 
she  be  married  to  a  man  whose  soul  can  duly  esti- probable  that  before  the  end  of  this  century,  great 
mate  her  worth,  and  who  will  bring  his  share  to  the  attention  to  guests  may  be  again  the  mode,  as  it 
common  stock  of  felicity.  Of  such  a  woman,  one  was  in  the  commencement  of  the  last.  Some  people 
nnay  truly  say,  "  Happy  the  man  who  can  call  herliaggle  meat  so  much,  as  not  to  be  able  to  help  half 
his  wife.  Blessed  are  the  children  who  call  her  mo- a  dozen  persons  decently  from  a  large  tongue,  or  a 
ther."  jsurloin  of  beef;  and  the'dish  goes  away  with  the  ap- 

When  we  thus  observe  her,  exercising  her  activity  pearance  of  having  been  gnawed  by  doga  If  the 
and  best  abilities  in  appropriate  cares  increasing  ex- daughters  of  the  fanu'ly  were  to  take  the  head  of  the 
cellence,  are  we  not  ready  to  say,  she  is  the  agentfortab'e  under  the  direction  of  their  mnther,  they  would 
good,  of  that  benevolent  Being,  who  placed  her  on  fulfil  itsdutie.^  with  grace,  in  the  same  e.isv  manner 
earth  to  fulfil  such  sacred  obligatir  ns,  not  to  wastCjas  an  early  prac'ice  in  other  domestic  allairs  gra- 
the  talents  committed  to  her  charge  !  dually  fits  them  for  tiieir  own  future  houses.     H.ibit 

When  it  is  thus  evident  that  the  high  intellectuafalone  can  m^-ke  good  carvv-rs  ;  but  some  principal 
attainments  may  find  exercise  in  the  multifarious  oc-idirections  are  hereafter  given,  with  a  reference  to 
cupations  of  the  daughter,  the  wife,  the  mother,  and  tlie  annexed  plates 

the  mistress  of  the  house,  can  any  one  urge  that  tl.ej  The  mistress  of  a  familv  should  always  remember, 
female  mind  is  contracted  by  domestic  employ  .'  It  is  that  the  welfare  an:l  rrood  management  of  the  housrr 
however,  a  great  comfort  that  the  duties  ot  life  are  depend  on  the  eye  of  the  superi-.r  ;  and  conscqucntl;.- 
within  the  reach  of  humbler  abilities,  and  that  «/;pjthat  nothing  is  too  trifling  for  her  notice,  wherebv 
whose  chief  aim  is  to  fulfil  them,  will  rarely  ever  fail  waste  may  be  avoided  ;  and  this  attention  is  of  more 


to  acquit  herself  well.  United  with,  and  perhaps 
crowning  all,  the  virtues  of  the  female  character, 
is  that  well  directed  ductility  of  mind,  which  occa 
sionally  bends  its  attention  to  the  smaller  objects  of 


importance  now  that  the  price  of  every  nece.ssary  of 
life  is  inciv.-ised  to  a'l  enermoiis  degree. 

If  a  lady  has  never  been  accustomed,  while  single, 
to  think  of  family  mar.agemcnt,  let  her  not  upon  that 
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accciunt  tear  thai  ^lie  cannot  attain  it ;  she  may  con- 
sult other-  who  are  more  experienced,  and  acquaint 
herself  witli  tlie  necessary  quantities  of  the  several 
articles  of  lamily  expenditurK,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  it  consists  of,  the  proper  prices  to  pay,  &c 

A  mi.uUe  account  of  the  annual  income,  and  the 
tinnes  of  pnynent,  should  be  taken  in  vvnting ;  like- 
wise an  estimate  of  the  supposed  amount  of  each  ar- 
ticle of  expense;  and  those  who  are  early  accustom- 
ed to  calculations  on  domestic  articles,  will  acquire 
so  accurati-  a  knowledge  of  what  their  establishment 
requires,  as  will  give  them  the  happy  medium  be 
twcin  pii.digaiity  and  parsimony,  without  acquiring 
the  character  of  meanness. 

Perhaps  few  branches  of  female  education  are  st 
useful,  as  great  i-eadiness  at  figures.  Accounts  should 
beregulailv  kept,  and  not  the  smallest  article  omit 
ted  to  b--  entered ;  and  if  balanced  every  week  and 
month,*  &c  the  income  and  outgoings  will  be  ascer 
tained  with  facility,  and  their  proportions  to  each 
other  duly  observed.  Some  people  fix  on  stated  sums 
to  be  appropriated  to  each  difTerent  article,  and  keep 
the  money  in  separate  purses;  as  house,  clothes, 
pocket,  education  of  children,  &c.  Which  ever  way 
accounts  be  entered,  a  certain  mode  should  be  adopt- 
ed, and  strictly  adhered  to.  Many  women  are  un 
fortunately  ignorant  of  the  state  of  their  husband's 
income ;  and  others  arc  only  made  acquainted  with 
it,  when  some  speculative  project,  or  profitable  trans- 
action, leads  them  to  make  a  false  estimate  of  what 
can  be  afforded  ;  and  it  too  often  happens  that  both 
parties,  far  from  consulting  each  other,  squander 
money  in  ways  that  they  would  even  wish  to  forget : 
whereas  marriage  should  be  a  state  of  mutual  ant' 
perfect  confidence,  and  similarity  of  pursuits,  which 
would  secure  that  happiness  it  was  intended  to  be- 
stow. 

There  are  so  many  valuable  women  who  excel  as 
wives,  that  it  is  a  fair  inference  there  would  be  few 
extravagant  ones,  wei-e  they  consulted  by  their  hus 
bands  on  subjects  that  concern  the  mutual  interest 
of  both  parties.     Within  the  knowledge  of  the  wri 
ter  of  tlu-se  pasjes,  many  families  have  been  reducei; 
to  poverty  by  the  want  of  openness  in  the  man  on  the 
subject  of  his  affairs;  and  though  on  these  occasions 
the  women  v^.re  blamed,  it  has  afterwards  appeared 
that  they  never  were  allowed  a  voice  of  iijquiry,  or 
suffered  to  reason  upon  what  sometimes  appeared  to 
thini  imprudent. 

JVIany  families  have  owed  their  prosperity  full  as 
much  to  the  jiropriety  of  female  management,  as  to 
the  knowledge  and  activity  of  the  father. 

The  lady  of  a  general  officer  observed  to  her  man 
cook,  that  her  lait  weekly  bill  was  higher  than  usual. 
Some  excuse  was  offered  : — to  which  she  I'eplied  : — 
"Such  is  the  sum  1  have  allotted  to  house-keep- 
ing: should  it  be  exceeded  one  week,  the  next  most 
repjy  it.  1  he  general  v/ill  have  no  pub'ic  day  thi 
week."    The  fault  was  never  repeated. 

■'  iMarch's  Family  Book-keeper,"  is  a  very  useful 
work,  and  saves  much  trouble  ;  the  various  articles 
of  expense  being  printed,  with  a  column  for  ever) 
day  in  the  year,  so  that  at  one  view  the  amount  o' 
cxpentliture  on  each,  and  the  total  sum,  may  be 
known. 

iieady  money  should  be  paid  for  all  snch  things  a; 
come  not  into  weekly  bills,  and  even  for  them  a  check 
is  necessary.  The  best  phices  for  purchasing  should 
b-  attended  to.  In  some  articles  a  discount  of  fiv- 
per  cent,  is  allowed  for  ready  money  in  our  larg 
cities,  and  those  who  thus  p:iy  are  usually  the  best 
served.  Under  the  idea  of  purchasing  cheap,  man) 
po  to  new  shops,  but  it  is  safest  to  deal  with  people 
of  established  credit,  who  do  net  dispose  of  goods  b\ 
underselling 

To  make  tradesmen  wait  for  their  money  injures 
ihem  greatly,  besides  that  a  higher  i)rice  must  bi 
paid  ;  and  in  long  bills,  articles  ucver  bought  are 


often  charged.     Perhaps  the  irregularity  and  failure 


•  The  domestic  account  book,  by  E  J.  Coale  ant 
F.  M  Wills, — Price  SI.  for  sale  in  our  B'ok  Siores. 
is  well  arranged  for  this  purpose,  having  lines  rulet' 
and  printed  for  the  diffrre^it  articles  used  in  housi 
keeping  and  for  evtry  day  in  the  year.— A'l/.  .'/.  I''. 


of  payment,  may  have  much  evil  influence  on  the 
price  of  various  articles,  and  may  contribute  to  the 
destruction  of  many  families  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest. 

Thus  regularly  conducted,  the  exact  state  of  mo- 
ney affairs  will  be  known  with  ease ;  for  it  is  delay 
of  payment  that  occasions  confusion.  A  common 
place  book  should  be  always  at  hand,  in  which  to  en. 
ter  such  hints  of  useful  knowledge,  and  other  obser- 
vations, as  are  given  by  sensible  experienced  people. 
Want  of  attention  to  what  is  advised,  or  supposn)g 
things  too  minute  to  be  worth  hearing,  are  the  causes 
why  so  uuich  ignorance  prevails  on  necessary  sub- 
jects, among  those  v/ho  are  not  backward  in  frivolous 
ones. 

It  is  very  necessary  for  a  woman  to  be  informed  of 
the  prices  and  goodness  of  ail  articles  in  common 
nse,  and  of  the  best  times,  as  well  as  places,  for  pur- 
chasing them.  She  should  also  be  acquainted  with 
the  comparative  prices  of  provisions,  in  order  tliat 
she  may  be  able  to  substitute  those  tiiat  are  most 
reasonable,  when  they  will  answer  as  well  for  others 
of  the  same  kind,  but  which  are  more  costly.  A 
false  notion  of  economy  leads  many  to  pwrchase  as 
.1  bargain,  what  is  not  wanted,  and  sometimes  nevei 
is  used  Were  this  error  avoided,  more  mone-y 
would  remain  for  other  purposes  It  is  not  unusual 
amrng  lower  dealers  to  put  off  a  larger  quantity  ot 
goods,  by  assurances  that  they  are-  advancing  in 
price ;  and  many  who  supply  fancy  article.s  are  s^ 
successful  in  persuasion,  that  purchasers  not  unfre- 
quently  go  far  beyond  their  original  intention,  evei 
to  their  own  future  disquiet,  Some  thirgs  are  better 
for  keeping,  and,  being  in  constant  consumption  shoul 
be  laid  in  accordingly  ;  such  as  paper,  soap,  he.  01 
these  more  hereafter. 

To  give  unvarying  rules  cannot  be  attempted,  foi 
people  ought  to  form  their  conduct  on  their  circum- 
stances ;  but  it  ispresumed  that  a  judicious  arrange 
ment  according  to  them,  will  be  found  equally  ad 
vantageous  to  all.  The  minutK  of  management  must 
be  I'egulated  by  every  one's  fortune  and  rank.  Some 
ladies,  not  deficient  in  either,  charge  themselves  with 
giving  out,  once  in  a  month,  to  a  superintending  ser- 
vant, such  quantities  of  household  articles,  as  by  ob. 
servation  and  calculation  they  know  to  be  sufficient, 
reserving  f'T  their  own  key  the  large  stock  of  things 
usually  laid  in  for  very  large  families  in  the  country 
Should  there  be  several  more  visiters  than  usual, 
they  can  easily  account  for  increase  of  consumption, 
and  vice  versa.  Such  a  degree  of  judgment  will  be 
respectable  even  in  the  eye  of  domestics,  if  they  are 
not  interested  in  the  ignorance  of  their  employers  ; 
Old  if  they  are,  their  services  will  not  compensate 
for  want  of  honesty. 

When  vfjung  ladies  marry,  they  frequently  con 
linue  their  own  maids  in  the  capacity  of  housekeep- 
ers; who,  as  they  may  be  more  attached  to  their 
interest  th,in  strangers,  become  very  valuable  ser- 
vants, 'J'o  such,  the  economical  observatitnsin  this 
work  will  be  as  useful  as  the  cook^  ry  ;  and  it  is  re- 
comminelable  in  them  to  be  strictly  observant  of 
both,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  will 
make  them  familiar  in  the  practice. 

It  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  for  the  waste  of  ma 
ny  of  the  good  things  that  God  has  given  for  our 
use,  not  abuse,  the  mistress  and  servants  of  great 
hous  s  will  hereafter  be  called  to  a  strict  account- 

S.-me  part  of  every  person's  fortune  should  be  de 
voted  to  charity  ;  by  which.  "  a  pious  woman  will 
build  up  her  house  before  God,  while  she  that  i; 
foolish,  ti.  e.  lends  nothing  to  the  Lord,)  pulls  il 
down  with  herhamls."  No  one  can  complain  of  the 
want  of  gilts  to  the  poor  in  this  land  : — but  there  is- 
a  mode  of  relief  which  would  add  greatly  to  their 
comfort,  and  which  being  ])repared  from  superfluity, 
•  nd  such  materials  as  are  often  thrown  away,  the 
f-xpense  would  not  be  felt.  In  the  latter  part  ol 
'.Lis  work  some  hints  for  preparing  the  above  arc 
g^ven. 

By  good  hours,  especially  early  breakfast,  a  family 
is  mtiie  regular,  and  much  time  is  saved.  If  orders 
x-  given  soon   in  the  morning,  there  will  be  more 


time  to  execute  ;hem,  and  servants,  by  doing  their 


work  with  ease,  will  be  more  equal  to  it,  and  fewer 
will  be  necessary. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  general  expense 
will  be  reduced,  and  much  time  saved,  if  every  thing 
be  kept  in  its  proper  place,  applied  to  its  proper  use, 
and  mended,  when  the  nature  of  the  accident  will 
allow,  as  soon  as  broken. 

If  the  economy  of  time  was  duly  considered,  the 
useful  affairs  transacted  before  amusements  were  al- 
lowed, and  a  regular  plan  of  employment  was  daily 
laid  down,  a  great  deal  might  be  done  without  hurry 
or  fatigue  ;  and  it  would  be  a  most  pleasant  retro- 
spect at  the  enel  of  the  year,  were  it  possible  to  enu- 
merate all  the  valuable  acquirements  made,  and  the 
good  actions  performed,  by  an  active  we-man- 

If  the  subject  of  servants  be  thought  ill-timed  in  a 
book  upon  family  arrangement,  it  must  be  by  those 
who  do  not  recollect  that  the  regularity  -ind  good 
management  of  the  heads  will  be  insufficii  nt,  if  not 
seconded  by  those  who  are  to  execute  orders  It  be- 
hoves every  person  to  be  extremely  careful  whom  he 
takes  into  his  service  ;  to  be  very  minute  in  investi- 
gating the  character  he  receives,  and  equally  cau- 
tious and  scrupulously  just  in  giving  one  to  others. 
Were  this  attended  to,  many  bad  people-  would  be 
ncapacitated  for  doing  mischief,  after  abusing  the 
trust  reposed  in  them.  It  may  be  fairly  asserted, 
that  the  robbery,  or  waste,  which  is  but  a  milder 
pithet  for  the  unfaithfulness  of  a  servant,  will  be 
laid  to  the  charge  of  that  master  or  mistress,  who 
knowing,  or  having  well  founded  suspicions,  of  such 
faults,  is  prevailed  upon  by  false  iiity,  or  entreaty, 
to  slide  liira  into  another  place.  There  are  how- 
ver  some  who  ai-e  unfortunately  capricious,  and  of- 
ten refuse  to  give  a  character  because  they  are  dis- 
pleased that  a  servant  leaves  their  service  :  buttliis 
IS  unpardonable,  and  an  absolute  robbery,  servants 
laving  no  inheritance,  and  depending  on  their  fair 
name  for  employment.  To  refuse  countenance  to 
the  evil,  and  to  encourage  the  good  servant,  are  ac- 
tions due  to  society  at  large  ;  and  such  as  are  honest, 
frugal,  and  attentive  to  their  duties,  should  be  libe- 
raliy  rewarded,  which  would  encourage  merit,  and 
inspire  servants  with  zeal  to  accjiiii  themselves. 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  a  retributive  jus- 
tice usually  marks  persons  in  that  station  sooner  or 
later,  even  iu  this  world.  The  extravagant  and  idle 
in  servitude,  are  ill  prepared  for  i he  industiy  and 
sobriety  on  which  their  own  future  welfare  so  essen- 
tially depends.  Their  faults,  and  the  attendant  pun- 
ishment, comes  home  when  they  have  children  cf 
the-ir  own :  and  sometimes  much  sooner.  They  will 
see  their  own  folly  and  wickeeincss  perpetuated  iu 
their  offspring,  whom  they  must  not  expect  to  be 
better  than  the  example  and  instruction  given  by 
themselves 

It  was  the  observation  of  a  sensible  and  experien- 
ced wi  man,  that  she  could  alw-iys  read  the  fate  of 
her  servants  who  married,  those  wlio  hau  been  faith- 
ful .^nd  industrious  in  her  service,  contit-.ued  their 
good  habits  in  their  own  families,  and  became  res- 
pectable members  of  the  community  : — those  who 
were  the  contrary,  never  were  successful,  and  not 
ui  frequently  were  reduced  to  the  parish. 

A  proper  quantity  of  househiild  artxies  should  be 
always  ready,  and  more  bought  in  before  the  others 
are  consumed,  to  prevent  inconvenience,  especially 
the  country. 

A  bill  of  parcels  and  receipt  should  be  required, 
even  if  the  money  be  paid  at  the  time  of  purchase ; 
and,  to  avoid  mistakes,  let  the  goods  be  compared 
with  these  when  brought  home. 

Though  it  is  very  disagreeable  to  suspect  any  one's 
honesty,  and  perhaps  mistakes  have  been  uninten- 
tional;  yet  it  is  prudent  to  weigh  meat,  sugars,&c. 
when  brought  in,and  compare  with  the  charge.  The 
butcher  should  be-  ordered  to  send  the  weight  with 
the  meat,  and  the  cook  to  hi.-  these  checks,  to  be  ex- 
:imined  when  the  weekly  bill  snail  be  delivered. 

Much  trouble  and  irregularity  are  saved  when 
there  is  company,  if  servants  are  required  to  pre- 
pare the  table  and  sideboard  in  similar  order  daily- 
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Ail  thiiigs  likely  to  be  wamed  shimld  be  in  readi- 
ness ;  sui;.irs  of  different  qualities  kept  broken,  cur- 
rants washed,  picked  and  ptrt'ecily  dry  :  spices 
pounded,  and  kept  in  very  snnall  l)nttles  closely  curk- 
ed  ;  not  more  than  will  be  used  in  four  or  five  weeks 
should  be  pounded  at  a  time.  Much  less  is  neces- 
sary than  >vhen  boiled  whole  in  gravies.  8cc. 

Where  noonings  or  suppers  are  served  (and  in 
every  house  some  jjreparavion  is  necessary  fnr  acci-  air  be  excluded.    Meat  in  a  cold  dry  place.    Sugar 


larity  ;  and  many  families,  from  a  want  i if  nittlr d 
have  the  appearance  of  chance  ratlur  than  of  regu- 
ar  system.  To  avoid  this,  the  following  hints  may 
be  nscful  as  well  as  economical  : — 

Every  article  should  be  kept  in   that  place  besi 
suited  to  it,  as  much  waste  may  be  thereby  avoided, 
viz. 
Vegetables  will  keep  best  on  a  stone  floor  if  thr 


and  sweatmeats  require  a  dry  place ;  so  docs  salt 
CandU-s  cold,  but  not  damp.  Dried  meats,  hams, 
&c.  the  same.  All  sorts  of  seeds  for  puddings,  sa- 
loop,  rice,  Sec.  should  be  close  covered  to  preserve 
from  insects ;  but  that  will  not  prevent  it,  if  long 
kept. 

Bread  is  now  so  heavy  an  article  of  expense  that 
all  waste  should  bs  guarded  against;  and  having  it 
cut  in  the  room  will  tend  much  to  prevent  it.  Since 
the  scarcity  in  1795  and  1800,  that  custom  has  been 
mucli  adopted.  It  should  not  he  cut  until  a  day  old 
E\rthen  pans  and  covers  keep  it  b';st. 

Straw  to  lay  apples  on,  should  be  quite  dry  to  pre- 
vent a  musty  taste. 

Large  pears  should  be  tied  up  by  the  stalk. 

Basil,  savoury,  or  knotti-d  marjoram,  or  thyme,  to 
be  used  when  herbs  are  ordered  ;  but  with  discretion, 
as  they  are  very  pungent. 

The  best  means  to  preserve  blankets  from  muth- 
is  to  fold  and  lay  them  under  tiie  feather-beds  that 
are  in  use  ;  and  they  should  be  shaken  occasionally. 
When  soiled,  they  should  be  washed  not  scoured. 

Soda,  by  softening  the  water,  saves  a  great  deal  of 
soap.  It  should  be  melted  in  a  large  jug  of  water, 
some  of  which  pour  intn  the  tubs  and  boiler ;  and 
when  the  lather  becomes  weak  add  more.     The  new 


dental  visiters,)  care  should  be  taken  to  have  such 
things  in  readiness  as  are  proper  for  either ;  a  list 
(rf  several  vjill  be  subjoined,  a  change  of  which  may 
be  agreeable,  and  if  duly  manag.'d,  will  be  attended 
with  little  "Xpense  and  much  convenience. 

A  ticket  should  be  exchanged  by  the  cook  for  every 
loaf  of  bread,  which  when  returned  will  show  the 
number  to  be  paid  for;  as  tallies  may  be  altered, 
unless  one  to  be  kept  by  each  party. 

Those  who  are  served  with  brewer's  beer,  or  any 
other  articles  not  paid  for  weekly  or  on  delivery, 
should  keep  a  book  for  entering  the  dates ;  which 
will  not  only  serve  to  prevent  overcharges,  but  will 
show  the  whole  year's  consumption  at  one  view 

An  inventory  of  furniture,  linen,  and  china,  should 
be  Kept,  and  the  things  examined  by  it  twice  a  year, 
or  oftener  if  there  be  a  change  of  servants  ;  into  each 
of  whose  care  the  articles  used  by  him  or  her,  should 
lie  intrusted,  with  a  list  as  is  done  with  plate.  Tick- 
ets of  parchment  with  the  family  name,  numbered, 
and  specifying  what  bed  it  belongs  to,  should  be  sew- 
ed on  each  feather-bed,  bolster,  pillow,  and  blanket. 
Knives,  forks,  and  house-cloths,  are  <ften  deficient; 
these  accidents  might  be  obviated,  if  an  article  at  the 
head  of  every  list  required  the  former  should  be 
produced  whole  or  broken,  and  the  marked  part  of 
the  linen,  though  all  the  others  should  be  worn  out.improvementinsoft  soap  is,  if  properly  used,  a  saving 
The  inducement  to  take  care  of  glass  is  in  some  mea-jof  near  half  in  quantity;  and  thouj^h  something  dear- 
sure  removed,  by  the  increased  price  given  for  old.er  than  the  hard,  reduces  the  price  of  washing  con- 
fiint  glass     Those  who  wish  for  trifle-dishes,  butter-  siderably. 

stands,  5cc.  at  a  lower  charge  ■.than  cut  glass,  niayl  Many  good  laundresses  advise  soaping  linen  in 
buy  them  made  in  moulds,  of  which  there  is  a  great! warm  water  the  night  previous  to  washing,  as  faci- 
variety  that  look  extremely  well,  if  not  placed  nearjlitating  the  operation  with  less  friction, 
the  more  beautiful  articles.  Soap  should  be  cut  with  a  wire  or  twine,  in  pieces 

The  price  of  starch  depends  upon  that  of  floor;  that  will  make  a  long  square  when  first  brought  in, 
the  best  will  keep  go.d  in  a  dry  warm  room  forsnmejand  kept  out  of  the  air  two  or  three  weeks,  for  if  it 
years,  therefore  when  bread  is  cheap  it  may  bejdry  quick,  it  will  crack,  and  when  wet,  break.  Put 
bought  to  advantage,  and  covered  close.  jit  on  a  slielf,  leaving  a  space  between,  and  let  it  grow 

Sugars  being  an  article  of  considerable  expense|hard  gradually.  Thus,  it  will  save  a  full  third  in  the 
in  all  families,  the  purchase  demands  particular  at-'consumptinn. 

tention.  The  cheapest  does  not  go  so  far  as  that  Some  of  the  lemons  and  oranges  used  for  juice 
more  refined,  and  there  is  a  difference  even  in  thebhould  be  pared  first  to  preserve  the  peel  dry ;  some 
degree  of  sweetness.  The  white  should  be  chosenshould  be  halved,  and  when  squeezed,  the  pulp  cut 
that  is  close,  heavy  and  shining.  The  best  sort  of  out,  and  the  outsides  dried  for  grating.  If  for  boiling 
brown  has  a  bright  gravelly  look,  and  it  is  often  tolin  any  liquid,  the  first  way  is  best.  When  tliese 
be  bought  pure  as  imported.  East  India  sugars  are  fruits  are  cheap,  a  proper  quantity  should  be  bought 
■  '  ■        ■  '    and  prepared  as  above  directed  especially  by  those 

who  live  in  the  country,  where  tUey  cannot  always 
be  had ;  and  they  are  perpetually  wanted  in 
cookery. 

When  whites  of  eggs  are  used  for  jelly,  or  other 
purposes  contrive  to  have  pudding,  custard.  Sec.  to 
employ  the  yolks  also.  Should  you  not  want  them 
fnr  several  hours,  beat  them  up  with  a  little  water, 
and  put  them  in  a  cool  place,  or  they  wi!!  h?  hard- 
ened and  useless.  It  was  a  mistake  of  old.  to  think 
that  the  whites  made  cakes  and  puddings  heavy :  on 
the  contrary,  if  beaten  long  and  separately,  they  con 
tribute  greatly  to  give  lightness,  are  an  advantage  to 
paste,  and  make  a  pretty  dish  beaten  with  fruit,  to 
set  in  cr*  am,  &c. 

If  copper  utensils  be  used  in  the  kitchen  the  cook 
should  be  charged  to  be  very  careful  not  to  let  the 
tin  be  rubbed  off,  and  have  them  fresh  done  when  the 


tluctd.  S  'ine  years  .ngo.  t'le  deam  of  sev.  r.n  gentle 
men  was  occasioned  at  Salll-.ili,  by  the  cpok  Sending; 
a  ragout  to  the  table,  which  she  had  kr])t  .rom  the 
preceding  day  in  a  copper  vessel  I  adly  tinned. 

\  inegar,  by  its  acidity,  docs  the  same,  the  glazing 
being  of  lead  or  arsenic. 

To  cool  liquors  in  het  weather,  dip  a  cloth  in  cold 
water,  and  wrap  it  round  the  bottle  two  or  three 
times,  then  place  it  in  the  sun;  renew  the  process 
.ince  or  twice. 

The  best  way  of  scr-.lding  fruiirs,  or  boiling  vinegar, 

in  a  stone  j.ir  on  a  hot  iron  hearth  :  or  by  putting 
the  vessel  into  a  saucepan  of  water,  called  a  water- 
■jath. 

If  chocolate,  coffee,  jeily,  gruel,  bark,  8cc.  be  suffer- 
■d  to  boil  over,  the  strength  is  lost. 

The  cook  should  be  encouraged  to  be  careful  of 
coals  and  cinders,  for  the  latter  ih.^re  is  a  new  con- 
trivance to  sift,  without  dispersing  the  dust  of  the 
ashes,  by  means  of  a  covered  tin  bucket. 

Small  coal  wetted  makes  the  strongest  fire  for 
the  back,  but  must  remain  untouched  until  it  caUes. 
Cinders  lightly  wet,  give  a  great  degree  of  heat,  and 
are  better  tl.an  coal  for  furnaces,  ircning-sloves,  and 
ovens 

The  cook  should  be  charged  to  take  care  of  jelly- 
bags,  tapes  for  the  collard  things,  &c.  which  if  not 
P'  rfectly  scalded,  and  kept  dry,  give  an  unpleasant 
Havr.ur  when  next  used. 

Cold  v/ater  thrown  on  cast-iron,  when  hot,  will 
cause  it  to  crack. 

In  the  following  and  indeed  all  ether  receipts, 
though  the  quantities  may  be  as  accurately  directed  as 
possible,  yet  much  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
tile  person  who  uses  them,  i'he  different  tastes  of 
people  require  more  or  k.«.s  of  the  flavour  of  spices, 
salt,  garlic,  butter,  is'c.  which  can  never  be  ordered 
by  general  rules;  and  if  the  cook  has  not  a  good 
taste,  and  attention  to  that  of  her  employers,  not  all 
the  ingredients  which  nature  and  art  can  furnish, 
will  give  exquisite  flavour  to  her  dishes.  The  pro- 
per articles  should  be  at  hand,  and  she  must  propor- 
tion them  until  the  true  zts*.  be  obtained,  and  a  va- 
riety of  flavour  be  given  to  the  different  dishes  served 
at  the  same  time. 

Those  who  require  maigre  dishes  will  find  abun- 
dance in  this  little  work ;  and  where  they  are  not 
strictly  so,  by  suet  or  bacon  being  directed  into  stuf- 
fings, the  cook  must  use  butter  instead  ;  and  where 
meat  gravies,  (or  strck  as  they  are  called,)  are  or- 
dered, those  made  of  fish  must  be  adopted. 


finer  for  the  price,  but  not  so  strong,  consequently 
unfit  for  wines  and  sweatmeats,  but  do  well  for  com 
mon  purposes,  if  good  of  their   kind.    To  prepare 
white  sugar,  pounded,  rolling  it  with  a  bottle,  and 
sifting,  wastes  less  than  a  mortar. 

Candles  made  in  cool  weather  are  best;  and  when 
their  price,  and  that  t>f  soap,  which  rise  and  tall  to 
gether,is  likely  to  be  higher,  it  will  be  prudent  to  lay 
in  the  stock  of  both.  This  information  the  chandler 
can  always  give  ;  tluy  are  better  for  keeping  eight  or 
ten  months,  and  will  not  injure  for  two  years,  if  pro- 
perly placed  in  the  c  lol  ;  and  there  are  few  articles 
that  better  deserve  cire  in  buying,  antl  allowing  a 
due  quantity  of,  according  to  the  size  of  the  family. 

Paper,  by  ks-eping,  improves  in  quality  ;  and  if 
Iwught  by  half  or  whole  reams  from  large  dealers, 
will  be  much  cheaper  than  purchased  by  the  quire. 
The  surprising  increase  of  the  price  of  this  article 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  additional  duties,  ami  a 
iarger  consumption,  besides  the  monopoly  of  rags  ;  of 
tlie  latter  it  is  said,  there  is  some  scarcity,  which 
might  be  obviated  if  an  order  were  given  to  a  ser- 
vant in  every  f  imily  to  keep  a  bag  to  receive  all  the 
waste  bits  from  cuttings  out,  &c. 

Manv  well-meaning  servants  are  ignorant  of  the 
best  means  of  nnniging,  and  thereby  waste  as  much 
as  would  mair.t  .in  a  small  family,  besides  causing  the 
mistress  of  the  house  much  chagrin  by  their  irregu- 


least  defects  ajjpcars,  and  never  to  put  by  any  soup; 
gravy,  Ecc.  in  them,  or  any  metal  utensil ;  stone  an( 
earthen  vessels  should  be  provided  for  those  purposes, 
as  likewise  plenty  of  common  dishes,  that  the  table 
set  may  not  be  used  to  put  by  cold  meat. 

Tin  ve.ssels,  if  kept  damp,  soon  rust,  which  causes 
holes.  Fenders,  and  tin-linings  of  flower  pots,  &c 
should  be  painted  every  year  or  two. 

Vegetables  soon  sour,  and  corrode  metals  and 
glazed  red  ware,  by  which  a  strong  poison  is  pro 
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VIRGINIA  ACRICUL TURAL  MEMORIAL. 

Rcceritly  Jirescnted  to  Congress. 

The  first  general  nieeling  of  delet>;atcs  from 
the  United  Agricultural  Societies  of  Virginia, 
was  held  at  Parker's  tavern  in  Surry  county,  on 
the  loth,  1  Ith  and  12tli  inst. 

The  delegates  havinij,  according;  to  the  arti- 
cles of  union,  organised  themselves,  formed  rules 
and  re^^ulaliims  Ibrlheir  government,  proceeded 
to  the  appointment  of  their  oflicers. 

Gen.  John  Pcgram,  elected  President. 
Nicholas  Faulcon,  Vice  President. 
Edmund  RufTin,  Secretary 
Tlicophilus  Field,  Treasurer. 

Hcsolved,  That  the  annual  incctint;;s  of  llie 
Iclcgates  hereafter  be  held  ;-.t  Ercncli's  tavern, 
n  the  town  of  Petersburg,  on  the  first  Wednes- 
day in  December,  of  each  year. 

Resolved,  That  the  United  Societies  be  re- 
quested to  transmit  such  of  their  agricultural 
communications  as  they  may  deem  proper,  to 
the  adjourned  meeting,  to  be  held  on  the  first 


348  ________^ 

Moitlay  in  June  iitxt,  and  to  the  annual  meet 
jngs  tliereiitter. 

A  mimoiial  remonstrating  ag:ainst  the  protec- 
tion of  maauiacures,  was  unanimously  approved 
ordered  to  be  signed  by  Uie  presidcni,  and  irans- 
mitted  'o  our  repi-esentacfves,  to  be  prtsenied  lo 
the  congress  or  the  U.  Stales.  The  mceiing  was 
then  adjourned  to  the  first  Monday  in  June. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  delegates  of  the  Unite 
Agricultural  S  icielics  of  Virginia,  at  \V  ilham 
Parker's  lavern,  in  ii:e  countv  of  Surry,  on  the 
10  li  of  January,  18-20,  present, 

Thomai.  Coclie,  J  Di-li  gatesfrom  the  .^.gricultu- 

Edmund  Ruffin.  ^  ral  Society  of  Prince  Geo;ge 

John  Edmunds,  "^ 

Geo"ge  Blow, 

Wm.'F.  Ri'ffin, 

Wni.  J.  Cocke.  ) 

Nicholas  Faulcon, 

Charles  H.  Graves, 

Richard  Cocke. 

John  Pegram, 

Roger  A.  Jones 

Theophilus  Field 
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Delegates  from  the  .Agricul- 
tural Society  of  Sussex. 


Delegates  from  the  Agri- 
cultural  Societ.v  of  Surry 


vening  to  their  own  pockets  that   portion  of  the,a  sutScient  specimen  during   the    late  war  with 
prcduce  of  our  labour,    which,    differently  ap- Great  Britain, 
plied,  might  serve  to  extricate  us  from  our  pre- 
sent   difficulties.     The  undefined  projects  and 


extravagant  claims  of  the  manufacturing  asso 
ciations,  collected  from  their  circulars,    reports 
ol   commiitees,    and    other  publications,    coul 
alone  lead  us  to  appre:,end  that  we   may  not  be 
ieii  to  this  rejiose,  whiih   we  so   earnestly  soli 
'.it,  and  wl.ich  the  difficulties  of  our  present  situ- 
ation   so  imperiously  demand.      We    have    al 
w.iys  susi/ected  the  policy  of  forcing  any  branc.i 
)f  trace  or  manufacture,  by  bounties,  monopolies 
or   protecting   duties.       But,    without    enterm.L 
into  the  discussion  of  the  general  question,  v.c 
vi-ould  respec'J'ully  suggest,  that  no  period  more 
unfavourable  than  the  present  could  be  selected 
for  the  commencement  of  an  experimental  course 
of  noliticrtl    economy,   beginning  with  the  taxa 
tioti  of  the  many   lor  toe  emolument  of  the  few 
When  we  consider   the   taxes  already  imposed 
on    foreign  manufactures,    (averaijing    perhaps 
twenty-five  per  cent.)  and  estimate  tuc  amount 


Delegates  from  the  Agricul- of  freight,   double  commissions,  ensurance,  and 

lural  Societ) ,  Pettrsbu' g.  Ivarious  other   charges  incident  to    shipping  and 

e  A'J-ri' "'■''"SP'^'''".?   '"  thiscoiintiy  the  producis  of  the 

of  Bruns- '^°'"'^'.'<n  '"■'isan,  a  moderate  calculation  will  give 

lo  the  American   manufacturer  an  advantage  of 

40  per  cent 

If  lo  this  immense  advantage  over  the  Euro- 

rms  on 


1  heophilus  Field,  ")  Delegates  from  tl\ 
.^ohn  Jones,  and  I  cultural  Society  of 
Henry  Lewis.  J  wick. 

The  following  Memorial  being  adopted  unani- 

moubly  w„s  ordered  to  be  signed  by  the  Pies- pga,/ competitor,  we  "add  the  cheap  te.....  „. 

ident    and   Secretary  of  the  Delegation,  and  „|,ich  the  chief  necessaries  of  life,   meat,  bread 

transmitted  to  our  Representatives,  lo  be  laid  and  fuel,   can   be   procured,    the   abundance  in 

belore  the  Congress  of  the  United  Slates.  !„hich  the  raw  materials  are  produced,  our  ban 

Your  meniori. lists  present  themselves  to  your  py  exemption  from  the  whole    of  that  frightful 

honourable  Houses,  as  a  portion  of  the   iiidepen-lcatalogue  of  oppressive  taxes,  which,  barely  to 

dent  agiicultuiists  of  Virginia.     In  that  charac-lrcad, makes  the  American  citizens  shudder  ;  but 

ter,    we  design  not  to  harass  our  representatives'undcr  the  continually  accumulating  weight    of 

with  high-wrought   pictures   of  disires.s,   which.which  the  foreign  artisan  must  labour;  and  still 

their  wisdom  couM    not    have   aniiciiiated,  andjfurther,   on   the   authority  of  the    advocates  ol 

cannot  remove.   Neither  can  we  brii-.g  ourselves  protecting  duties,   a  considerable  capital  unem- 

to  detail,    in  tne   language  of  complaint,  much  ployed,    and   numerous     labourers     starving  in 

less  of  reproach,  ti.ose   evils  which  we  endurejidleness,  and  you  exhibit  a  series  of  advantages 

in  common,  not  only  with  every  class   and    de-  on    the    side    of  the    American    manufacturer. 

nomination  of  our  fellow  citizens,  but  with   al-'which   would  seem  to   put  competition  in  our 

i„r,«f   P,,.,.,,   ...,,.1.    .,,,,1   ^=o.-„;„M„„   „f  "■•'■'■-"''own  market,  entirely  out   of  the  question.     If, 

with  such  overwhelming  odds  in  his  favour,  the 
American  declines  to  compete  with  the  foreign 
manufacturer,  we  must  conclude  either  that 
capital  is  wanting  to  fit  him  out  for  tl-.e  trial  or 
he  scorns  the  consideration  of  such  profits,  as 
would  satisfy  his  opponent.  If  the  former  con- 
clusion be  true,  it  demonstrates  the  impropiieiy 
"  atteiupting,  at  this  time,  to  force  manufac- 
tures by  law — for,  as  capita!  is  esseiitially  ne- 
cessary, and  cannot  be  fcjrced  by  law,  we  had 
better  await  its  slow  growth,  from  the  gradual 
operation  of  the  usual  causes,  and  whenever  it 
arrives  at  sufficient  maturity,  manufactures  wil 
follow  without  force.  But  if,  on  the  oilier  hand, 
our  m.aiufacturers  are  so  impatient  to  enrich 
themselves,  as  to  disdain  the  gradual  accumula- 
:ion  of  moderate  profits,  v^e  submit  then  res- 
pectftdly  to  your   wisdom  the  impolicy  of  sub 


aiiost  every  rank  and  description  of  civilized 
man  We  solieit  not  the  ioslering  care  or  pa 
tronage  of  the  Let;i-L(tiire,  to  alleviate,  by  boan 
ties,  rnono])olies,  or  protecting  duties,  calami- 
tips  in  their  nature  as  inevitable  as  they  are 
incurable,  by  legislative  interposition,  because, 
resulting  from  a  combination  of  circumstauees 
over  which  our  Legislature  can  exercise  no  con 
trol.  War  is  an  uniiatuial  and  calamitous  state; 
its  evils  niust  be  felt  sooner  or  liter,  and  not 
less  severely  by  being  defei  red.  The  ti  ansiiion 
fiom  war  to  peace  w.as  sudden,  and  found  us 
like  tiie  rest  of  the  woikl,  unprepared.  Bui 
tve  can  bear  patiently  the  penalty  of  our  own 
improvidence,  tonviiiced  that  our  distresses 
will  be  but  temporary,  and  recollecting  that  they 
were  preceded  by  twenty  years  of  almost  un- 
interrupted pros|ierity.  In  tliis  frame  of  mind, 
V,  bichwe  recommend  to  the  imitation  of  our 
more  discontented   brethren,   we    have  only 


In  reply  to  these  arguments,  we  are  told  that 
many  manufacturing  establishments  have  been 
ruined  for  want  of  protecting  duties.     We  doubt 
not  the  fact  of  ruin  ;  but  we  more  than  doubt 
the  cause  assitrned  for  it.     We  strongly  suspect, 
that,  on  fair  investigation,  most  of  the  failures 
may  be  nccouuied  for  very  differently.     For  in- 
stance :    1st. — By  embarking  in  business  on  ficti- 
tious capital;    the  suilden  recal  of    which,  left 
the  adventurers,  as  ihcy  originally  were,  without 
lunds.      2d.— Engaging  in  speculations  uncon- 
nected  with  iheir  factories,  and,  by  the  failure 
of  these  ruining  their  establishments.  3. — From 
the  impatience  ol   growing  rich  by  the  gradual 
iccumulation    of   mcderate    gains,    stimulating 
them    to   attempt    eslablisiiments    and  projects 
be)  ond  their  means.     Few,  we  believe,  of  those 
who   Commenced    with   real   capitals,  and  pur- 
sued iheir  business  prudently  have  failed  to  im- 
prove their   fortunes.     The  greater  part  of  this 
dtS'-ription  of  i->t fauns  acknowledge,  with  honest 
candour,  that  tney  are    sufficiently  protected.— 
But,  as  we  have  forced  none  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens to  enibaik    t.icii    capitals  in  tne  precarious 
speculation   of  establishing    manufactures,  per-, 
haps  belore   their  time — nay,  as  they  have  vol- 
untarily   involved     themselves    in    ruinous  pro- 
jects,   not    trom    patriotic    motives   but   views 
purely   selfish   and    founded    on    the    fallacious 
prospec     of  a  protracted  war,    we  see  no  reasoti 
why  they  should  call  upon  us  to  reinstate  them, 
by  a  heavy  sacrifice,    and    this,  too,  at  a  time 
when  it  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty  any  of  us; 
can    fulfil  our  own  personal  engagements,  and 
many  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  sacrificing 
their  property  to  satisfy  their  creditors.     Under 
these  circumstances,  we  hope  that  your  honoura- 
ble houses  will  not  deem  unreasonable  our  res- 
pectful  remonstrance,  against  any  increase  of 
burthen  beyond  the  necessary  expenses  of  our 
government.     One  favourite  argument,  insisted 
on  by  the  manufacturers,   is  so  oR'ensive  a  libel 
on  the  great  body  of  the  American  people,  that 
indignation  will  not  suffer  us  to  pass  it  unnotic- 
ed,  to  wit :  that  the  establishment  of  home  ma- 
nufactures is  necessary  to  keep  the  people  firm 
to  their  duty  in  time  of  war.     Thus  more  than 
insinualiut;,     that    the   millions   of  ndependent, 
high-minded  agriculturists  who   people  our  ex- 
tensive   territory,  constitiiting  al  once  liie  pride 
and  the  strength  of  the  nation,  are  to  he  taught 
the  value  of  independence,  and  the  necessity  of 
self-defence,  by  the  operations  of  an  inconside- 
rable number  of  manufacturers  scattered  through 
the  country.   In  every  nation  with  whose  inter- 
nal   affairs   we  are    familiarly    acquainted,    the 
landed  interest  has  been  proverbial  for  liberality, 
in  comparison    with  any   otiier    class;    and  we 
proudly    believe    that  the  day  will  never  arrive 
when  the  .'\merican  yeoman  will  not  suffer  him- 
self, patiently,  to  be  shorn  to  the  quick  in  de- 
fence of  the  independence  or  honour  of  his  coun- 
try, while,    if  "you  but  touch  a  bristle  of  the 


■  ---^  -  jceting  so  large  a  portion  of  your  fellow-citizens  L,^,  >.  ,.i.c,  n  -yuu  uui  loucn  a  unsiie  or  me 
solicit,  respectfully  but  earnestly,  horn  your  to  such  unreasonable  cupidity—Of  laying  them  manufacturing  interest,  the  whole  sly  is  in  an 
wisdom  and  experience,  that  we  be  left  to  our-j.n  the  mercy  of  an  T.ssociation,  who  (competi-  uproar  "  We  wish  not  to  be  placed  under  such 
selves  to  discmban-ass  our  own  aff'uirs  by  active|;ion  being  removed)  will  no  longer  consider  .he  protections,  especially  when  their  projects  for 
' ""  '  ""  '  '   '  itisic  value  of , in  article,  or  what  price  would  "  


iiKlusuy  and    strict    economy,  instead  of  bcingi, 

placed  at  the  mercy  of  interested  individuals,  ,tTord  a  fair  profit  to  the  manulactur'er,  but  hou 
who  would  flatter  us  with  relief,  by  abridging  much  the  necessities  of  the  consumer  would 
our  cojjifortSj  increasing  our  expenses,  and  di-'cnabie  them  to  extort.     Of  this  spirit,  we  had 


our  safety  are  accompanied  by  the  alarming  de- 
claration, that  they  consider  the  election  of  a 
President,  a  Governor,  or  a  Representative  o£ 
the  People,  as  uninteresting  in  comparison  witk 


VOL.  I. 


AMERlCAiV  FARMER. 


a  quesuun  on  me  fabrication  of  drugijjels,   cali- 
coes, and  pen-knives.* 

The  specious  vision  of  supplying  all  our  own 
wants  by  our  own  labour,  and  tlms  being  enabled 
ID  insulate  ourselves  from  tlie  olher  members  of 
the  human  family,  we  look  upon  as  a  mere 
phantom,  conjured  up  for  the  purpose  of  luring 
us  into  a  proliibitory  system.  Could  such  a  vi- 
sion be  realized,  we  would  deprecate  its  influ- 
ence as  equally  hostile  to  the  advancement  of 
science  and  duration  of  liberty.  We  do  noi 
envy  the  condition  of  the  Chinese,  the  only 
people  completely  abandoned  to  this  chimera, 
amongst  whom  science  has  been  retrograde  for 
a  thousand  years — the  whole  energies  of  the  hu 
man  mind  reduced  to  the  servile  talent  of  imi- 
tation, and  men  degraded  to  a  state  of  aljjcct, 
grovelling  slavery.  Compare  the  timid  slave, 
creeping  through  shallows  in  his  clumsy  junk 
with  the  American  seaman,  "  among  the  tum- 
bling mountains  of  ice  of  the  arctic  circle,  pe- 
netrating to  the  antipodes,  and  engaged  under 
the  frozen  serpent  of  the  south.  Yet  we  know 
that  he  has  not  h<-en  squeezed  into  this  hardy 
form,  or  inhaled  this  daring  spirit,  from  the 
constraints  of  a  watchful  and  suspicious  govern 
ment,  but  that,  through  a  wise  and  salutary 
neglect,  a  generous  nature  has  been  suffered  to 
take  its  own  way  to  perfection." 

We  are  firmly  persuaded,  that  the  best  inte- 
rests of  men  and  of  nations  are  promoted  by  free 
and  extensive  intercourse,  one  with  another. — 
The  great  object  of  nations  ought  to  be,  to  pro- 
cure the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  produce, 
■with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  labour  and 
of  capital  ;  this  can  be  cffccied  only  by  permit 
ting  the  people  to  purchase  such  articles  as  they 
can  buy  cheaper  than  they  can  fabricate.  Thus 
would  be  produced  a  most  unrestricted  state  of 
commerce,  permitting  every  country  to  employ 
its  capital  and  industry  to  the  greatest  advan 
tage;  in  devoting  them  to  pursuits  adapted  to 
the  soil  and  climate  of  each,  and  consonani 
with  the  genious  of  their  respective  inhabitants. 
For  these,  and  other  considerations  equally  co- 
gent, your  memorialists  feel  themselves  con- 
strained lo  rcmoiistr^ite  against  the  pretensions 
of  the  nianuliicturing  interest,  as  of  a  highly 
dangerous  tendency.  Whether  considered  wiili 
respect  to  their  influence  on  our  govejnment, 
by  estdblishing  the  precedent  of  investing  one 
class  with  peculiar  privileges  and  irnmunities  at 
the  expense  of  the  re^t ;  a  measure  pregnan 
with  the  most  fearful  consequences,  being  as  in- 
consistent with  the  principles  of  jusiicc,  as  in 
|compatible  with  the  spirit  of  our  free  constitu- 
Ition  ;  tiieir  tendency  to  demorulize  our  people 
jby  the  introduction  of  smuggling,  an  evil  inse 
iparable  from  high  procectwg  duties,  and  one 
jfroni  which  the  United  Navies  of  Europe  and 
JAmtiica  could  nut  guard  a  coast  as  extensive  as 
(ours  ;  their  effect  on  our  revenue,  already  di- 
jminished  '".y  pioiectiag  duties,  without  prodnc- 
;ing  any  corresponding  energy  on  the  part  of  our 
manufacturers,  aad  which,  if  further  diminislieci 
by  an  increase  of  tariff,  and  by  deriving  capital 
from  the  purchase  of  public  lands,  must  neces 
sarily  call  for  a  system  of  internal  taxation,   in 


the  present  state  of  our  atfairs,  productive  of 
incalculable  distress.  Commerce  must  declhie 
under  such  a  system  ;  with  us  decline,  oui-  sea- 
men must  diminish,  and  our  gidlant  Navy,  aftei 
ichieving  more  than  our  fondest  hopes  could  an- 
ticipate, dwindle  into  insignificance.  This  sa- 
'  rifice  too,  we  are  called  upon  to  make,  that  our 
manufacturers  may  be  enabled  to  furnish  us 
with  cottons  and  woollens,  fifty  per  cent,  higher 
than  we  could  procure  them  in  a  foreign  mark"  t. 

With  this  view  of  the  subject,  your  memoria- 
lists pray  tliat  no  further  protection  be  granted 
to  manufactures,  excepting  such  as,  in  your 
wisdom,  you  may  de^m  essential  for  national  de 
fence,  atul  that  the  existing  ciuties  be  so  reduced 
as  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  revenue  ; 
and  we  revert  to  our  original  prayer,  to  be  left 
to  ourselves  lo  diseinbariass  our  own  affairs 
without  being  called  on  to  repair  the  losses  of 
any  other  class,  still  less  to  advance  them  to 
wealth  and  power,  at  the  expense  of  the  best 
interests  of  the  American  people. 

JOHN  PEGRAM, 
President  of  the  Delegation 

Edmund  Ruffin,    Secretary. 


*   Vide  Circular  of  the  Northern  Manufac 
turers. 


For  the  American  Farmer. 
St.  Domingo,  January  12th,  1820. 

Mr.  Skinner  :  Finding  different  opinions  ex 
1st  amongst  our  most  experienced  farmers  oi 
many  subjects,  I  am  induced  to  offer  you  my 
opinion  on  fall  ploughing,  as  a  preparation  for  a 
corn  crop,  which  1  liave  been  induced  to  do  from 
the  able  remarks  of  Thomas  iVIendell  on  tha 
subject,  published  in  your  last  number  of  the 
Farmer;  and  I  must  first  observe,  that  1 
agree  vyith  Mr.  Mendell  generally,  but  think  1 
have  seen  soils,  where  fall  ploughing  as  a  pre 
paration  for  corn  crop,  did  not  answer  a  good 
purpose  ;  I  think  t'le  exceptions  are  level  stiff 
clay,  and  gravelly  soils ;  the  reasons  why 
a  lall  ploughing  as  a  preparation  for  corn, 
does  not  answer  on  these  soils,  are  very  different 
and  a|)parently  contradictory  ;  the  water  lays  too 
much  on  the  first,  and  soakes  or  runs  too  fast 
through  the  last,  I  have  seen  level  allumin. 
(perhaps  a  little  mixed  with  fullers  earth)  plough- 
ed in  the  fall,  the  snow  water  and  winter  rains 
would  lay  on  it  until  late  in  the  spring,  and  as  it 
diyed  it  Congealed  and  had  the  apjjearance  of 
having  been  liquified,  it  would  crack  and  become 
so  hard,  that  ii  was  much  worse  to  plough  in  the 
spring  than  it  hud  been  in  the  fall.  The  evi 
dill  not  stop  here  ;  when  ploughed  in  the  spring, 
it  turned  up  in  large  hard  clods,  which  is  ex 
tremely  difficult  to  pulverize.*  As  it  regards 
the  silex,  or  gravelly  hinds,  they  absorb  water 
very  last  are  most  commonly  poor  soil,  and  ma- 
nure docs  not  last  long  upon  them.  I  think  that 
-he  large  quantities  of  snow  and  rain  water  that 
suake  through  such  lands  in  the  winter,  and  espe- 
cially while  in  a  newly  ploughed  state,  carry 
along  with  them  a  considerable  part  of  the  rich- 
est vegetable  mould  ;  and  if  manured,  take  most 
of  the  strength  ot  that  manure  beyond  the  reach 
ot  vegetation,  for  it  appears  evident  that  the  wa- 
ter that  is  let  down  into  the  sub-soil  is  muddy  or 

*  Easy  with  1st,  the  plough— 2nd,  the  roller- 
3rd,  the  cultivator. — Edit. 
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a  kind  of  earthy  ley  ;  wl,ich  is  the  most  valuable 
for  vegetation.  Land  of  this  kind,  ploughed  and 
put  in  a  light  loose  state,  would  certainly  lose 
much  more  in  this  way  than  if  left  unpioughed 
until  the  spring  :  I  am  further  of  the  opinion, 
that  much  of  the  land  in  Maryland  shows  silex 
on  its  surface  now,  that  did  not  when  in  a  state 
of  nature;  and  that  tiiis  change  lias  been  pro- 
duced on  all  lands  that  have  been  much  plough- 
ed, having  a  sub-soil  of  silex,  by  the  waters  tak- 
ing down  the  surface  soil  through  the  fissures  of 
a  loose  silcx  Siib-soil.  !5y  'his  process,  in  lime 
the  sub-soil  becomes  the  surface  soil;  which  evil, 
fall  ploughing  greatly  faciliiates  on  such  lands. 
Yours,  etc;  A  YOUNG  FARMER. 


To  the  Editor  of  ih,-  American  Farmer. 


0\T    !  HE 

Means  oi  DesiTojiug  <iaY\\c. 

Eimwood,  January  l2;/j,  1820. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  your  iiur<iber  — ,  I  read  a  pa- 
per on  the  means  o(  eradicating  wild  garlic  :  one 
of  the  most  disagreeable  weed  tenpins  of  either 
pasture  or  seed  ground.  Its  continuance  has 
been  a  standing  reproach  to  the  ingenuity  of  our 
larmers 

I  have  no  doubi,  but  Mr.  Bond  got  rid  of  his 
portion,  by  following  tlie  plan  he  has  directed. 
But  there  must  be  some  secret  principle,  yet  to 
he  developed,  to  make  it  a  matter  of  certainly; 
for  the  broad  letter  of  his  instructions,  i.  e.  his 
rotation  of  Clops  and  ploughing,  have  been  often 
followed  without  the  intention  of  destroying  the 
garlic  ;  and  if  it  had  been  so  effectual,  it  cer- 
tainly would  have  been  a  matter  of  general  no- 
toriety. 

Although  I  had  this  matter  in  ovo,  yet  it  was 
not  my  intention  to  have  brought  it  forth  at  this 
lime,  till  I  saw  the  piece  alluded  to.  I  therefore 
concluded  to  keep  tlie  subject  alive,  till  some 
more  skilful  liand  should  give  it  a  finishing  stroke. 

Three  years  past,  a  neighbour  of  mine  plough- 
ed up  an  old  clover  field  in  ihe  fall,  fully  set  with 
this  ill  flavoured  bulb.  The  ploughing  not  be- 
ing to  his  mind  and  the  weather  tempting,  he 
gave  it  a  second  ploughing  about  the  first  of  De- 
cember ;  the  next  summer  he  ploughed  in  the 
stubble  of  the  oats,  which  he  had  made  his  spring 
crop.  In  the-  fall  he  sowed  wheat,  and  in  the 
spring  following  clovei  among  the  wheat ;  scarce- 
"y  a  spire  of  garlic  has  peeped  forth  from  the 
first  breaking  up,  and  it  is  probable  never  will. 
But  mark  this!  when  the  oat  stubble  was  plough- 
ing in,  I  examined  the  earth,  and  found  it  lull  of 
huWiS  fierjecily  alive.  It  did  not  appear  that  the 
frost  of  winter,  had  destroyed  one  in  a  hundred, 
nor  was  it  to  be  expected  ;  for  if  a  bulb,  growing 
•wo  inches  in  the  ground,  is  overthrown  by  a  foOr 
inch  ploughing,  it  is  just  as  safe  as  before  from 
the  frost,  and  if  by  six  inch  ploughing,  it  is  really 
safer  than  wnen  naiurail)  fixed;  some  oiher  the- 
ory or  philosophy  for  the  destruction,  mustth<;re- 
fore  be  inquired  into;  for  a  false  theory  will 
surely  lead  to  a  false  piactice. 

The  habits  of  other  bulbous  roots,  will  form  a 
clue  to  a  true  theory.  These,  such  as  hyacynins, 
snow-drops,  etc.  during  summer  lay  dorimuit, 
and  do  as  well  in  our  drawers  as  in  ih'e  eartJi.  In 
the  cool   of  the  fall,  they   begin  to  send  out  a 
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scupc  and  strong  radicles,  tlie  scape  beiiis;  stop- 
ped near  the  siirface  of  the  carlh  by  the  cold: 
and  the  bulbs  in  full  vigour,  they  produce  ofl'- 
setts  and  coats,  if  a  coated  bulb  ;  scales  in  a  scaly 
bulb.  It  is  at  this  critical  moment,  that  a  plough- 
inij  makes  a  baulk  and  interrupts  this  import 
ant  vegetable  process,  that  h  forming  a  new  pro- 
geny to  succeed  the  old  bulb,  and  it  is  but  ten 
plain,  that  all  ploughing  and  turning  before  this 
full  growth  of  radicles  and  scapes,  would  be  no 
more  than  taking  them  out  of  one  drawer  and 
placing  them  in  anolliev  ;  firecise  time,  then,  is 
every  thing,  and  the  first  ploughing  sliould  not 
be  early  (as  an  industrio\\s  man  would  be  likely 
to  make,  believing  that  the  winter  frosis  was  the 
destructive  power)  but /<z<f  in  tiie  fail  ;  und  I  an 
convinced,  that  the  luiiiter  and  not  the  fall  plough 
ing,  was  the  effectual  one  in  the  field  I  have  men- 
tioned. Following  the  same  clue,  will  teach  us 
that  there  is  a  period  to  tiie  life  of  motlier  bulbs  ; 
which  we  may  compute  at  five  years  or  there- 
abouts ;*  two  for  arriving  at  puberty,  and  three 
for  generating  off-setts.  If  therefore  the  formin.^ 
of  off-setts  is  interrupted,  the  mother  bulb  will 
die  a  natural  death  of  course,  without  a  succes- 
sion. Whilst  the  junior  bulbs,  being  equally  in 
terrupted  in  forming  coals,  will  become  sickly 
and  unable  to  stand  the  vicissitudes  of  seasons,  or 
the  rude  displacements  of  the  plough.  This 
opinion  I  consider  true  in  substance,  though  there 
are  many  particulars  yet  wanting,  to  complete  a 
perfect  theory  and  practice. 

It  is  probable  that  when  the  bulbs  are  once 
interrupted  at  the  most  essential  time,  i.  e.  radi- 
cating, that  they  are  not  ready  to  fall  exactly 
into  the  same  periods  again.  I  am  led  to  believe 
this,  because  I  have  seen  tliem  raising  their  spiry 
scapes  towards  fall,  in  ground  that  was  sowed  in 
turnips,  where  tliey  had  met  with  some  interrup- 
tions, so  that  after  the  first  great  interruption  in 
the  late  fall  ploughing,  it  would  be  well  to  ex- 
amine the  ground  from  summer  to  fall.  The 
ploughing  in  of  the  stubble  in  the  field  alluded 
to,  had  certainly  no  manner  of  effect  on  the  gar- 
lic ;  for  the  bulbs  were  without  radicles  at  thai 
time,  but  it  is  highly  probable,  that  they  began 
to  shoot  early,  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  If  this 
be  so,  the  second  fall  ploughing  (i.  e.  the  second 
year)  should  be  early,  say  September  ;  an  in 
spection,  as  before  said,  would  determine  this 
point,  and  leave  but  one  i'.em  to  be  settled,  i.  e 
how  many  crops  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
reach  the  lifetime  of  tlie  mother  bulbs.  I  would 
therefore  recommend  as  a  safe  practice,  some 
extension  beyond  what  was  done  in  the  field 
above-mentioned.  Thus,  a  ploughing  in  Novem- 
ber or  December,  and  a  spring  crop  of  oats  oi 
barley  ;  a  ploughing  in  September  or  October, 
and  a  crop  of  rye  ;  and  the  following  season,  a 
crop  of  wheat  with  top  dressing,  and  clover  in  the 
spring.  I  know  that  this  is  a  good  succession,  if 
the  rye  is  well  taken  off  the  field. 

SILVANUS. 


*  For  a  very  interesting  and  ingenious  treatise 
on  the  economy  of  vegetation,  corroborating  in  a 
great  measure  the  views  here  presented  by  Syl 
vaiius,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Darwin's  Phyto- 
logia,  p;ige  127.  When  room  can  be  had,  the 
whole  chapter  shall  be  given,  in  the  Farmer. 

Editor. 


For  the  American  Farmer. 

PROCEEDINGS     OF    THE    AGUICUETURA  L    SO- 
CIETY 

OF  ALBEMARLE. 

No.VIIL 

Sir, — A  late  indisposition,  at  tlie  time  1 
liad  allotted  to  myself  to  redeem  the  pledge 
on  my  part,  which  was  mutually  given  b\ 
several  members  of  the  society  at  our  last 
nceting,  to  embody  such  information  as  each 
'  might  possess  upon  certain  sulijects,  must  be 
'  my  apology  for  offering  the  folknving  par- 
tial performance  of  that  engagement. 

A  full  and  cornpreltensive  account  of  the 
best  management  of  fruit  trees— the  kinds  oi 
tach  species  now  held  in  estimation — with 
the  remedies  for  the  maladies  and  destroying 
insects,  to  which  they  are  becoming  more  ;md 
note  subject ;  is  a  desideratum  in  domestic 
and  rural  econorny,  which  I  will  not  mis- 
lead the  society  in  saying  it  will  ever  be  in 
my  power  to  supply.  But  had  it  not  been 
for  the  cause  already  assigned,  I  should  cer- 
tainly have  touched  upon  more  branches  o*" 
this  subject  than  one,  and  not  have  contented 
mvself  upon  this  one,  with  copying  a  paper 
which  I  published  some  years  ago  in  a  ma- 
gazine, so  limited  hov.'ever  in  its  circulation 
in  this  quarter,  that  I  dare  say,  the  informa- 
tion it  contains,  will  be  new  to  nine-tenths  of 
the  members  of  the  society.  It  was  address- 
ed to  Doct.  Mease,  Editor  of  the  Archives 
of  Useful  Knowledge,  and  dated  at 

Bremo,  Fluvamia  County,  Fa.  Mai/  1812 
"  A  remedy  against  the  insect  which  de- 
posits its  eggs  in  the  bark  of  the  peach  tree, 
has  become  an  object  of  importanc'j  in  the 
cultiviition  of  this  valuable  fruit.  The  peach 
trees  all  over  Virginia  have  experienced  th.t- 
destructive  effects  of  this  insect,  and  accord- 
ingly various  remedies  have  been  tried,  some 
of  which  for  a  time  have  promised  success, 
but  finally  issued  in  disappointment.  Tht 
fly  lays  its  eggs  in  the  bark  of  the  tree,  just 
It  the  surface  of  the  earth,  where  the  rough- 
er and  harder  bark  of  the  trunk  begins  to 
change  to  the  softer  character  of  that  which 
covers  the  roots.  In  this  part  the  insect  is 
ible  to  puncture  the  surface,  and  there  in- 
troduce its  eggs.  This  is  performed,  in  oui 
jlimate,  from  the  middle  of  July,  through. 
August  and  September.  Early  in  August, 
for  the  most  part,  I  find  the  worms  have  as- 
umed  tine  chrysalis  state,  and  soon  after,  sa) 
8  or  10  days,  are  transformed  into  flies 
when  they  immediately  begin  to  deposit  theii 
eggs,  which  are  sooii  hatched  into  worms  : 
and  thus  the  round  pf  transformations  com- 
mon to  the  insect  tribes,  is  completed. 
While  in  the  worm  state  they  do  the  mis 
chief  by  preying  upon  the  soft  inner  bark, 
which  is  the  medium  of  circulation  for  th(. 


s.ip  ;   thus   interrupting  the  How  of  the  sap. 
'.he  immediate  consequence  of  which  is  great,' 
injury  to  the  fruit,  and,  finally,  its  destruc- 
tion with  the  life  of  the  tree  also. 

"  I  think  I  have  discovered  a  remedy  for; 
'his  mischievous  insect  in  tobacco.  As 
much  cured  tobacco  as  is  tied  up  in  a  bun- 
dle for  prizing,  is  sulEciunt  for  a  tree  of  mo- 
derate size.  The  tobacco,  in  a  moist  statt 
so  as  to  render  it  flexible,  is  bound  arounc' 
the  body  of  the  tree,  just  at  the  surface  oj 
the  earth,  encircling  the  part  where  the  flies 
deposit  their  eggs.  This  precaution  is  to  be 
taken  a  little  before  the  hatching  of  the  flie; 
— the  middle  of  July  I  fmd  is  early  enougl: 
here.  I  do  not  attribute  the  success  of  this 
remed)',  to  its  covering  the  vulnerable  pari 
of  the  tree  merely;  for  I  am  informed  ir 
other  parts  of  the  country,  where  commor 
straw  and  other  coverings  have  been  used 
they  have  failed.  In  these  cases  the  fly  get; 
IS  close  to  its  favourite  region,  as  the  cover- 

ng  will  admit,  and  finding  some  fissure  ir 
the  bark,  there  deposits  its  eggs  ;  but  the  to- 
ijacco,  which  in  its  essential  qualities  is  sc 
generally  offensive  to  the  insect  tribes,  is  sc 
Ldso,  I  suppose  to  this  destructive  fly,  anc 
thereby  prevents  its  approach.  Be  this 
however,  as  it  may,  I  will  go  on  to  detail  mj 
experience  as  to  the  fact.  I  made  my  firsi 
experiments  with  tobacco,  three  years  pas 
this  summer,  confined  to  ten  or  12  trees  ;  th( 
next  spring  I  found  that  the  trees  still  threw 
outgimT,  at  tlie  surface  of  the  earth,  and  1 

pprehended  my  experiment  had  failed  ;  up- 
on a  close  examination,  however,  I  discover- 
ed that  the  gum  had  issued  from  the  ok 
wounds  of  the  worms  of  the  former  year 
not  yet  entirely  healed.  The  succeeding 
iumn.er,  I  extended  the    c:;periment    to  al 

ny  peach  trees  of  favorite  selected  fruit,~con- 
listing  of  between  50  and  100;  and  tht 
lame  result  was  observed  as  in  the  preced- 
ing spring;  in  many  cases  gum  issuing  froni 
the  old  wounds,  but  no  v.orms,  in  any  in- 
stance, where  the  tobacco  had  been  applied. 

The  last  summer  I  again  applied  the  tobao 
:o  upon  a  still  larger  scale,  and  this  spring 
Save  again  examined  the  trees.  I  find  thai; 
'.hose  which  h;ive  had  the  benefit  of  the  to-j 

jacco  application  two  successive  years,  have: 

dl  their  wounds  entirely  healed,  and,  in  ncj 
instance,  have  I  found  the  worms  to  have  ex-i 
isted,  where  the  tobacco  has  been  used,  aml| 
preserved  through  the   period  of  the  exist- 


ince  ot  the  flies. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  con- 
inued  to  experience  uniform  success  from 
he  use  of  tobacco,  and  have  now  several 
iundre;i  young  peach  trees,  in  perfect  health 
md  full  bearing,  which  I  attribute  entirely 
'.o  the  use  of  that  remeily,  and  although  my 
.leighliours  complain  thr.t  their  peach  trees 
iieViany  of  them  dead,  and  all  rapidly  de- 
dining,  i  know  of  no  case  where  this  reme- 
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Iv  has  been  adopted,  alcnouijh  1  havr  takcii 
omc  iroubh;  to  make  it  known  around  me. 
JOHN  H.  COCKE.. 
l\  MINOR,  Esq. 

Sec'tj.  of  the  Jgri'l.  Sociciy  of  Albemarle. 

FOR    TER    AMERICAN    FARMER.' 


UroiiRlit  I'jrward 
-Jth.  year   I   days  work  trimming 

and  cleaning, 
9th.  do. 
10th.  do. 
llth.do. 
12th.  do. 
1 3lh.  do. 


82.1  75 


(  0 

do. 

75 

do. 

75 

do. 

75 

do. 

75 

do. 

75 

Expense  of  6  years  4  50         4  50 


r>V  C.\LEB  KIUK  OF  l)r.I,AW.\Ri: 

{Ccii/inuecl/i-o?!!  A'o.  i3,/iage  So7.)  oog   .->,= 

The  last  number  on  this  subject  was  feilly  de-      ^.j^^  foregoin:^  process  has  produced  suci  " 
nonstrated  by  a  drawing,  not  only  to  assist  thc',^^j    .  ^^  i^  ^,.,,i,^ij^^l  j,,  ^1^^  j,.^^^;^     ^^,^^_^  P,.^^ 
■oung  husbandman  in  tlie  best  mode  ol  forminj;;^  ^■_^..-         .  „„„  ,hi,tcen  ve^o-.  nl,l    now  in  ,,nn,l 


lis  live  fences,  but  to  give  a  view  of  what  may 
le  considered  a  specimen  of  a  Jinisked  hedge  ; 
ne  that  has  attained  maturity,  being  thirteen 
ears  old  from  the  time  of  planting,  and  needing 
o  further  tare  but  that  of  annual  trimmings, 
hearing  or  clipping  the  ex'.ra  shoots,  that  incline 
3  enlarge  it  beyond  proper  limits;  according 
3  the  mode  liercLol'ore  treated  of. 

It  now  becomes  the  next  inquiry  w/int  is  llie 
ost  of  obtaining  such  a  desirable  enclosure,  to 
rotect  and  secure  the  labours  of  the  farmer 
nd,  al  the  same  time,  ornament  his  farm.  'I'lie 
jUowing  is  a  correct  estimate,  as  near  as  the  na 
.ire  of  the  case  will  admit,  calculated  for  the 
Uitude  or  neighbourhood  of  the  writer  of  these 
otes  ;  being  from  actual  experiments,  made  by 
imself  and  some  neighbouring  farmers  pursu- 
|ig  the  same  plan  of  hedging  ;  taking  a  given 
uanlily  or  di'ataiice  say  one  hundred  pannels  of 
ost  and  rail  fence,  measuring  ten  feet  to  the 
annel,  which  is  the  usual  length,  making  sU-ty 
erclies  and  ten  feet  over. 
)ne  thousand  quicks  will  plant  that  distance,  and 

cost  from  nursery  S3 

'lanting  them  l)y  a  man  and  boy,  each 

two  days ;    man's  wages  and    board 

at  75  cts. 
)o.  boy's  do.  at  50  cts. 
)ne  dressing;  the  lii-st  year  by  running 

a  furrow  or  two  with  the  |)lough, 
^nd  then  a  light  dressing  with  the  hoe, 

(same  hand.) 


^a  section  of  one  thirteen  years  old,  now  in  good 


condition  and  improving,  becoming  more  dense 
every  year,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  form 
judgment,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  seventy-five 
cents  annually  applied  to  the  trimming,  will 
keep  it  in  that  form  perpetually,  not  being  yel 
able  to  discover  any  thint  to  found  an  idea  of 
dissolution  upon,  in  any  reasonable  time,  there 
fore  sufficient  to  ground  a  c  jnfidence  of  durabilitv. 
The  calculation  on  tliis  section  of  sixty 
perches  will  afford  data  to  apply  to  any  quantity 
of  greater  cxtention,  and  the  annual  exper.se  on 
this,  after  the  seventh  year,  is  uniform,  and  may 
be  considered  to  continue  so,  for  as  long  a  time 
as  they  are  regularly  attended  to,  which  will  ap 


plashed  in  the  midst  of  winter  to  prove  the  con- 
sequence. 

The  hedge  may  be  considered  as  made  in  se- 
ven years  from  the  tini'-  of  planting,  as  it  is  only 
trimming,  that  is  rcqui.cd  alterwards ;  which 
amounts  to  one  cent  ana  a  quarter  for  each 
perch  of  distance  ;  the  quarter  may  be  thrown 
off,  if  the  clipping  is  never  omitted  in  due  time, 
as  it  lessens  the  labour,  a  rule  that  will  apply 
'hrou!,'h  every  operation  in  husbandry,  and 
siiould  7!eve7-  be  forgotten  while  twenty-five  per 
ent.  IS  saved  by  it,  and  often  fifty. 


"wm^  w^^mmmm. 


BALTIMORE,   FRIDAY,    JANUARY    28,    1820. 

A  letter  from  Marietta,  Ohio,  communicating 
a  nev/  method  of  curing  bacon,  and  the  Etiglish 
mode  of  feeding  hogs,  has  been  received  and  will 
be  attended  to. 


FOR    THE    AMERICAN-    FARMER. 


Baltimore  County,  'ZMi  Jan.  1820. 
Mr.  Skinneu  : 

Not  having  seen  in  your  paper  a  sint^le  com- 
munication sufficiently  explicit  on  the  culture  of 
ply  to  any  extent,  at  one  cent  and  a  quarter  perUuta  Bai^a,  or  the  uses  it   may  be  applied  to, 


rod  or  perch  ot  16  1-2  feet.  iwhen    properly   managed,  (except  yoiir  extract 

II  the  writer  of  those  observations  had   com-  tVom  Cobbett)  I  take  tlie  liberty  of  enclosing  you 


1    SO 


25 


75 


Expense  of  the  first  year  8  50 

d.  year  dressing  as  above  S' 
d.  year  do.  1 

th.  year  do.  1  ).5  yrs.  dress.  5 

th.  year  do.  1 

th.  year  do.  1 

th.  year  trenching  to  prepare  for 
plashing  plough  and  horse, 
and   3    days    work   at    75     cts. 

throwiiig  up  a  ditch,  2 

500  stakes,  counting  laljour  as 

above,  including  timber,         3 
Wattles  and  cutting  them,  2 

One  hand  3  days  at  plashing, 
at  SI*  3 


50 


25 


50 


Expense  of  rth  year 


11    2; 


11 


Carried  over  g24  75 

•  The  wages  of  a  hand  top'.ash  is  at  Si,  being 

artist  at  the  business,  but  that  will,  when  ge" 

eraljy  in  practice  be  done  by  common  labour 

re  as  readily  as  any  other  labour  on  a  farm  will 

little  attention  of  the  owner. 


menced  hedging  with  the  knowledge  now  ob- 
tained by  experience,  one  half  his  labour  would 
have  been  saved. 

The  expense  of  a  fence  made  of  timber,  say 
post  and  rail  which  is  the  most  common  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  place,  is  seventy  five  cents  for 
each  pannel  ol  a  four  rail  fence,  to  those  who 
lavc  their  fencing  to  purchase  and  the  labour  to 
pay  ;  that  is  seventy-five  dollars  for  one  hun 
dred  pannels,  that  compared  with  the  same 
length  of  h.edging  places  the  case  S75. 
Tor  a  perishable  material  with  13 

years  of  the  time  gone  and  29  50 

For  a  hedge  growing  better  every     — — 

year,  leaving  43   50 

)f  a  balance  in  favour  of  sixty  perches  and  ten 
feet  distance,  what  that  will  amount  to  on  a 
large  farm,  I  shall  leave  to  the  owner's  calcula 
tion. 

1  may  further  remark  the  labour  of  making 
ive  fence  can  be  done  by  weak  hands  if  rightly 
direct!  d  ;  my  plashing  M-as  done  by  a  man  74 
years  of  age.  The  making  of  rails  and  handling 
them  requires  a  person  in  prime  of  life,  and  tlic 
labour  is  heavy,  in  every  stage  of  the  process  ol 
erecting  wooden  fences,  besides  the  destruction 
of  much  valuable  timber,  which  in  some  neigh- 
bourhoods is  a  heavy  tax  on  the  owner. 

Each  person  may  make  his  calculations  of 
fences  composed  of  timber,  but  my  calcida- 
lions  may  be  relied  on  as  to  hcdi^es  if  the  rules 
and  remarks  foregoing  are  strictly  attended  to 
this  will  apply  to  either  kind  of  thorn,  but  it  was 
die  "  Virginia  parsley  leafed  thorn,"  of  Mar- 
diall's  catalogue  of  forest  trees,  that  was  prefer 
red,  and  which  grows  spontaneously,  from  this 
place  to  the  south  as  far  as  the  Mississippi,  and 
f  have  no  doubt  of  its  thriving  in  a  northern  lati 


my  experiments  on  that  valuable  plant,  during 
the  last  summer  ;  that,  those  who  have  been  dis- 
ouraged  either  by  the  uniavourahleness  of  the 
season,  the  want  of  attention,  and  still  more  by 
the  bad  advice  and  sneers  of  their  neighbours, 
may  not  give  it  up. 

I  retired  last  spring  from  town  and  removed 
within  a  lew  miles  from  it  on  as  poor  a  spot  of 
ground  as  can  be  well  imagined,  naturally  sterile, 
but  made  more  so  by  bad  management.  Mr. 
Cobbetl's  publication  on  Ruta  Baga,  forcibly  at- 
tracted my  attention,  and  I  determined  to  give 
that  plant  a  fair  trial.  I  therefore  went  to  work 
and  had  two  acres  ploughed,  rolled  and  harrow- 
ed until  perfectly  pulverised,  thed  thrown  into 
ridges,  exactly  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Cobbett. 
I  put  the  manure  in  the  ridges  and  threw  the 
ground  back,  so  that  the  top  of  the  ridges  were 
exactly  on  the  manure.  On  the  tenth  of  June  I 
began  to  sow  daily  on  a  few  of  those  ridges,  to 
ascertain  for  the  next  year  the  best  time  for  sow- 
ing in  this  latitude  ;  I  had  the  seed  dropped  at 
the  distance  of  ten  inches,  two  seeds  in  a  hole  ; 
this  I  continued  until  the  first  of  July,  the  seeds 
came  up  partially,  but  the  drought  was  so  great 
that  nearly  all  the  young  plants  were  destroyed  a 
day  or  two  after  their  appearance.  I  was  laugh- 
ed at  by  some  of  my  neighbours,  men  of  judg- 
ment and  old  farmers,  for  my  attempts ;  a  little 
discouraged,  I  altered  my  mode  of  sowing  ;  in- 
stead of  dropping  the  seed  at  the  distance  of  ten 
inches,  I  sowed  it  very  thickly  on  the  ridges, 
some  every  day,  until  the  10th  July  ;  the  drought 
still  continued  so  excessive,  that  the  greatest  part 
of  the  young  plants  that  had  come  up  from  the 
last  sowing,  shared  the  fate  of  the  first ;  however, 
I  still  had  about  the  first  of  August,  plants  suffi- 
.  cient  as  I  presumed,  to  set  out  the  whole  of  my 

tude,  seeing  no  bad  effect  from  the  winters  of  oui  two  acres;  too  anxious   to  have  my  plants  set 
.'Delaware   climate,  although    I  had  a    sectionlout,  I  pulled  them  up  too  soon  j  the  consequenco 
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was  ihai,  ihe  I'oois  no',  striking  dt-cp  enoupjh  in 
the  ground,  could  not  withstand  the  continued 
drouslit  atid  perished  as  fast  as  set  out.  About 
the  middle  of  Au£i;ust,  I  sticceeded  at  last  in  trans- 
planting handsomely,  three-fourths  of  an  acre  ;  I 
weeded  them  in  September  with  the  plough  ;  in 
October  and  November  I  fed  my  cows  and  hogs 
on  the  tops,  which  I  found  they  preferred  to  cab- 
baj^e  leaves.  In  tbe  first  week  of  December  I 
had  them  taken  i\x> — many  measured  from  24  to 
30  inches,  a  few  more,  but  suppose  they  averaged 
20  inclies— I  had  them  tiirauied  and  put  in  the 
cellar — I  had  about  300  bushels.  I  continued  to 
feed  with  the  tops  that  had  been  cut  off — when 
entirely  gone,  I  began  to  feed  my  cows  with  the 
raw  roots  ;  the  hogs  will  not  touch  them  unless 
boiled.  I  fattened  in  five  weeks,  an  old  cow  en 
tirely  with  the  roots  and  tops  raw  ;  but  not  wish 
ing  to  risk  the  only  beef  I  had  to  put  up,  the 
sixth  week  I  added  daily  three  quarts  of  meal — 
I  never  saw  finer,  fatter  or  firmer  beef  in  my 
life — my  cows  are  now  fed  wnh  the  roots  and 
have  had  nothing  else  for  four  weeks,  having  no 
hay — the  buttei  from  them  as  well  as  the  milk 
are  entirely  free  of  any  bad  taste,  the  butter  is 
more  yellow  and  better  tasted  than  any  I  have 
seen  this  winter.  As  a  further  trial,  about  the 
201  h  of  August  I  sowed  about  an  acre  broad 
cast  to  remain  out  all  winter  ;  the  plants  were  he- 
fore  the  snow  covered  them  about  the  common 
size  of  beets,  and  seemed  to  stand  well  the  se- 
verest weather.  I  make  no  doubt  but  in  the  spring, 
I  shall  obtain  from  them  as  good  sprouts  as 
Brussels  or  cabbages,  with  the  further  advantage 
of  having  the  roots  for  my  cattle,  when,  I  will 
communicate  to  you  my  remarks,  sliould  you 
think  it  proper. 

I  am  fully  of  opinion,  that  to  succeed,  the  me 
thod  would  be  to  prepare  early  in  the  spring,  a 
piece  of  ground  highly  manured,  for  the  best 
purpose  of  raising  the  plants,  to  be  sown  broad 
cast,  from  the  middle  of  June  to  1st  July,  accord- 
ing to  season,  to  be  transplanted  on  ridges  thrown 
up  about  3i  feet  distant,  and  manured  first, 
where  the  plant  is  to  grov/. 

From  experiments  on  my  fwor  land,  I  am  sa- 
tisfied that  high  ground  is  preferable  to  low,  and 
tnanure  fresh  from  the  stable  to  old — the  ridges 
I  have  manured  with  fresh  stable  manure  hauled 
from  town,  yielded  the  largest  roots,  the  differ- 
ence was  striking  ;  it  is  necessary  to  remark  that 
many  have  been  deceived  by  not  procuring  ge- 
nuine seed  ;  several  of  my  neighbours  found  to 
their  cost,  that  the  seed  they  had  bought  was  no 
thing  more  llian  turnip  seed  of  the  worst  kind, 
and  would  not  have  been  undeceived  had  they 
not  seen  tny  field.  I,  as  well  as  many  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, sowed  largely  of  turnips,  we  bought 
the  seed  in  town,  expectins^  to  out-do  our  neigh 
hours  with  our  fine  Norfolk  turnip  seed,  (just 
imported)  but  instead  of  eclipsing  thom,  we  found 
our  turiiii)s  resembled  in  sliape  and  size  parsnip: 
more  than  any  thing  else.  Let  all  therefore,  be 
particular  in  getting  genuine  seed  of  Ruta  Baga  ; 
as  to  myself,  I  intend  thisyear  to  put  in  ten  acres, 
as  I  am  fully  convinced  there  is  nothing  easier 
jaised  or  better  for  stock  than 

BUT  A  B.\GA. 


At  a  Town  meeting  held  at  the  chy  ot   Hitisburgb  ag-reeable  to  public  notice,  Juiin  Darragli.  Esq.  was  c  .  led  in 

the  chair,  and  Matthew  B.  Lowrie,  Esq.  appointed  Secretary Messrs.  Henry  Duane,  George  Suttun,  and 

Robert  I'aiterson,  the  committee  appointed  at  a  former  meeting  to  furnish  a  condensed  view  of  the  pre- 1 
sent  stale  of  our  Jlanufactures,  contrasted  with  what  they  were   in  1815,  submitted  the  following  state 
ment. 


Of  the  comfiarative  extent  and  value  of  the  Manufactories  of  Pittsburg  and  vicinity  in  the  year' 

1815  and  1 8 1 9 — viz. 


MAjYUFACTORIES. 


Steam  Engine  Factories, 
Foundaries  jnii  Iron  Castings, 
Iron  and  Nail  Factories, 
Bl.icksmiths  and  Whitesmiths, 
Glas-  Manufactories  and  Glass  Cutting,* 
Hat  Maiiufactoiies,         .         .         -         . 
Woollen  Factories  and  Hosiery, 
Saddlers,  -  -  -         • 

Breweries,  -  -  -         - 

White  and  Red  Lead  Factories, 
Tobacconists,  -  -  -        - 

Brass  Founderies,  -  -        - 

Ropemaking,         -  .  •        - 

Saiidletree  Factories,         -  -        - 

Tin  Factories  and  Coppersmiths, 
Cha.r  Factories  and  Cabinet  Making, 
Silverplatjng,  -  -        -        - 

Cotton  Factories,       -  ... 

Plane  Making  -  .         .         - 

Wire  Weaving,  -  .        .         - 

Wire  Making,  -  ... 

Button  Making,         -  ... 

Umbrella  Makiog,  -         -         - 

Piano  Forte  Making,  ... 

Taylors,         -  -  .        -         - 

Shoemakers,  -  .        -        - 

Patent  Balances,  Scale  and  Steelyards, 
Yell.iw  Queensware,  ... 

Pipe  Making,  -  .        .        - 

Linen  Factory,  -  .         .         - 

Wagon  Making  and  Wheel  wrights,     - 
Paper  Making,  -  -         - 

Auger  Makers,  Bellows  Makers,  Brush 
Makers,  Cotton  Spinners,  Weavers, 
Curriers,  Cutlers,  Locksmiths,  Spin- 
ning Machine  Makers,  Tanners, 
Tallow  Chandlers,  I'attern  Makers, 
Silversmiths,  Goldsmiths,  and  Soap 
Boilers. 


I 


^  5 

^■| 

5-  »■ 

^  k 

•S  1. 
1" 

Si? 

1^ 

1^ 

00  3  c 

i  • 

S.^ 

s.^ 

"  5 

290 

8300,000 

24 

g40,000 

163 

190,000 

40 

80,000 

65 

241,200 

30 

40,500 

90 

90,000 

39 

40,000  • 

169 

235,000 

40 

35,100 

69 

122,000 

30 

50,200 

63 

48,500 

16 

16,150 

68 

90,100 

28 

36,000 

28 

91,030 

18 

35,000 

25 

110,000 

9 

35,000 

48 

45,850 

27 

27,550 

35 

49,633 

12 

11,700 

18 

30,000 

15 

15,000 

28 

29,000 

12 

14,000 

100 

200,000 

40 

45,000 

66 

99,000 

40 

24,500 

.30 

32,450 

8 

8,500 

42 

42.000 

0 

0 

20 

25,000 

10 

9,500 

10 

12,000 

7 

6,000 

8 

21,000 

0 

0 

6 

6,250 

3 

2,100 

2 

1,600 

0 

0 

4 

2,000 

1 

700 

66 

65,000 

29 

28,500 

140 

125,500 

50 

49,000 

10 

10,000 

4 

3,500 

9 

10,000 

0 

0 

O 

1,800 

0 

0 

20 

25,000 

0 

0 

40 

40,000 

20 

18,500 

50 

40,000 

30 

30.000 
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1960 


195,000        90 


130,000 


*  On  Flint  Glass  alone  the  reduction  has  been  g75,000. 


82,617,833        672 


§832,000 


(Signed) 


Pittsburgh,  December  24tli,  1819. 


GEORGE  SUTTON, 
HENRY  DOANE, 
ROB.  PATTERSON, 


Committee, 


The  above  report  being  read  and  accepted,  the  foIlr>«ing  resolutions  were  unanimously  passed. 
M'liile  we  compare  the  present  languishing  stale  of  our  Manufactures  with  what  they  have  lately  been,  we  re  i 
^ret  to  find,  on  an  examination  of  the  facts  liere  rxhibited ;  that  in  the  last  four  years,  a  decrease  of  more  than  j 
iwo-tliirds  has  actually  taken  place. 

TIterefijre  Htsolvecl,  That  one  hundred  copies  of  the  foregoing  report,  together  with  the  proceedings  of  this 
tneeling,  be  primed  in  hand-bills  :  and  that  one  copy  be  sent  to  ei.ch  of  our  representatives  in  Congress,  amlj 
our  slate  Legislature,  with  an  earnest  request,  that  they  will  zealously  endeavour  to  have  such  measures  adopt- 
ed, as  will  best  secure,  encourage  and  protect  ntir  Domestic  Manufactures.  | 
Jiesolvci!,  That  the  editors  of  newsp.ipcrs  in  this  city,  be  requested  to  publish  this  statement,  that 
these  facts  being  known  to  the  community  at  large,  may  have  som-  tendency  to  cause  them  to  abandon  the 
use  of  foreign  goods  of  every  kind,  which,  we  must  consider,  as  a  principal  cause  of  our  present  emb.irrass- 
ments. 

TiesnhKcl,  That  the  gentlemen  who  furnished  the  repoil,  are  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  community,  for  the 
atistiictory  manner  in  which  they  have  discharged  the  duty  assigned  them. 

JOHN  DARRAGH,  ClmSrman. 
Attest.  MATIIEW  U.  LOWRIE,  Secrelan. 

necanlja-^Olh,  1819, 
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AGRICULTURAL. 


ME PORT 

OF  THE  CURATORS  OF  THE 

AgY\cw\twTa\    Society 

OF   SOUTH   CAROLINA. 

1^  their  .^iiUversari;  meeting,  held  in  Columbia,   in  De- 
cember, 1819. 

TOGETHER  WITH  A  LIST  OF  THE  OFFICERS 
FOR   THE    ENSUING    YEAH. 

Gendemen, 

The  transactions  of  the  South  Carolina  Agri 
:uUural  Society,  since  the  last  annual  nicetiny;, 
lave  not  been  as  interesting  and  extensive  as  the 
Curators  might  have  wished.  A  variety  of  un- 
oward  circuinstances,  have  impeded,  in  a  great 
legree,  the  progiess  of  business.  To  enume- 
ate  them  all  is  perhaps  unnecessary. 

The  sixth  article  of  the  constitution  says,  that 
he  board  of  managers  shall  meet  on  tlie  lait  Sa- 
urday  of  every  month,  &c.  Some  difficulty  ha 
most  generally  occurred  on  that  day  that  pre 
'ented  the  meeting — at  one  time,  the  gentlemen 
)f  the  bar  belonging  to  the  board  were  obliged 
o  attend  court— at  anotlier  time,  a  muster  would 
hrow  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  several  others ; 
ind  it  was  always  very  troublesome  for  such  ol 
he  members  of  the  board  as  live  in  the  coimtry, 
o  come  on  Saturday,  when  some  of  them,  being 
lirectois  of  the  bank,  had  been  in  Columbia  on 
he  preceding  day.  The  Curators,  in  this  re 
iQTt,  made  in  compliance  to  the  1 2th  article  of 
he  constitution,  beg  leave  to  point  out  occasion- 
lly,  such  obstacles  to  the  prosecution  of  their 
msiness,  as  may  arise  from  each  particular  sub 
ect. 

A  number  of  grass  and  other  seeds  that  had 
leen  collected  during  the  preceding  year,  have 
>een  distributed  according  to  the  wishes  of  tht 
Society,  to  such  persons  as  were  thought  most 
ikely  to  make  experiments  on  them.  Those 
persons  were  requested  to  make  their  reports, 
It  any  time,  to  the  Curators  or  at  this  meeting, 
ks  no  report  has  been  made  as  yet,  it  is  prebu- 
lable  that  some  will  be  made  by  the  individual^ 
irectly  to  the  society.     It  appears  to  us  more 

irablf,  however,  tliat  hereafter,  such  reports 
e  directed  to  be  made  to  the  Curators  at  such 
n  early  period  as  to  allow  them  to  i>e  embodied 
ith  theirs. 

The  small  experiment  made  last  y.-ar  on  Gui- 
ea  grass,  an  account  of  which,  was  laid  before 
BU,  induced  the  Curators  to  take  some  steps  to 
rocure  seed  in  such  quantities  as  could  be  ex- 
:nsively  distributed.  With  this  view  t:-.ey  have 
ritten  to  a  gentleman  whose  frequent  commu- 


iiicaiion  wall  the  isisand  ol  Culiu  iiiaJc  K  probii 
!)le  he  could  get  it  for  us  in  larg<-  qnantilics,  but 
we  have  had  no  answer  to  our  letter,  several  gen 
tlemen  from  Charleston  however,  pnticular)\ 
the  Hon.  Judge  John  Drayton  and  Henry  Lau' 
rens,  Esq.  have  presented  and  forwarded  to  u;- 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  seed  of  this  invaluable  grass, 
so  as  to  enable  us  to  multiply  the  experiments 
The  seed  has  been  distributed,  and  although  wt 
liave  no  account  from  any  one,  of  liis  success,  wt 
have  reason  to  believe  that  none  but  two  or  three 
had  a  favourable  report  to  make. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  small  experi 
ment  made  the  last  year,  by  one  of  our  board, 
was  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  induce  the  contin- 
uation of  it.  One  of  the  parts  of  the  Guinea 
plant,  that  had  been  divided  into  twentyeigh 
parts,  was  planted  at  the  time  in  a  small  tub,  with 
a  view  to  give  it  during  the  following  winter  tlie 
protection  of  a  green  house,  and  the  grass  that  had 
been  suffered  to  remain  uncut  till  frost,  was  co- 
vered with  earth  and  pine  leaves,  so  as  to  secure 
it  from  the  cold  of  the  winter.  The  former  be- 
ing confined  in  so  small  a  space  did  not  thrive 
during  the  summer,  and  when  it  was  carried  to 
the  green  house,  was  not  very  promising.    With 


25lhol  August  ihe  sime  thiity  tw..  plants  ucre 
cut  for  the  third  lime  aid  weighed  98  lbs.  which 
when  dry,  only  weighed  2'^lbs.  On  the  Isth  of 
September,  the  same  thirty-two  plants  were  cut 
and  weighed  36  lbs.  and  when  drv,  13  lbs.  Cir- 
cumstances prevented  a  fifth  cutting  before  a 
host,  but  from  its  ap[)earance  it  would  liave 
weighed  at  least  as  much  as  the  preceding;  so 
that  we  may  allow  it  the  same,  viz.— 36  lbs.  green 
and  13  lbs.  when  dry.  Here  is  then,  in  tlie  small 
space  of  thiriy-four  feet  long  by  four  feet  wide, 
of  a  very  indifferent  soil,  262  lbs.  of  green  grass, 
which,  when  made  into  very  fine  hay,  weighed 
76  lbs.  which  would  make  per  acre  upwards  of 
40  tons  of  green  grass,  and  upwards  of  1 1  tons 
of  hay.  This  is  a  very  great  crop,  and  when  it 
is  recollected  that  the  land  in  which  this  grew  is 
of  a  very  inferior  quality,  it  is  fair  to  conclude 
that  in  a  better  soil,  and  in  a  favourable  season, 
the  crop  would  be  much  greater.  It  is  true  that 
the  cultivation  of  this  grass  is  attended  with  con- 
siderable trouble  at  first,  but  when  the  product 
is  taken  into  consideration,  that  trouble  sinks  into 
insignificance  ;  and,  if  further  experiments  should 
fully  prove  that  each  joint  of  the  stock,  like  that 


,     .         .         •      -   -.  .-  of  the  sugar  cane,  is  susceptible  of  producing  a 

some  care  during  the  winter  it  was  just   kept  vigorous  plant,  and  this  is  almost   reduced  to  a 


alive,  and  in  the  spring  when  it  was  thought  pro- 
per to  divide  and  plant  it  in  the  open  ground,  it 
looked  very  badly.     That  which  had  been  cover- 
ed with   pine   leaves  appeared  also  very  unpro- 
mising.    Of  the  latter,  however,  four  good  plants 
were  made,  and  of  the  former,  thirty-eight,  in 
eluding  pieces  of  the  stock  which  appeared  in  a 
vegetating  slate.  They  were  planted  in  two  rows, 
in  a  bed  four  feet  wide,  a  little  better  than  two 
feet  apart  in  the  rows.     This  was  certainly  clo- 
ser than  it  should  have  been,  for  the  ground  was 
far  from  being  rich,  and  it  was  supposed  this  dis 
tance  nriight  answer.     This   rem.oval  and  trans 
plantation  from  the  house  took  place  on  the  1  5il 
of  April,  on  which  day  also  was  sowed  some  of 
the  seed  sent  by  Mr.   Laurens.   Some  of  anothe 
parcel  had  been  sowed  before,  on  the   fourth  of 
March,  but  had  not  come  up.     The  transplanted 
grass  grew  very  well,  and  some  of  the  seed  cami 
up  in  due  time.  Some  of  the  pieces  of  the  stock, 
however,  did  not  grow,  but  tlie  rest  grew  so  well 
as  not  to  be  distinguishable  from  the  roots  on  the 
20th  of  May.     This  day  offsets  were  taken  from 
ome  of  the  most  luxuriant  plants,  in  order  to 
fill  up  the  bed,  and  on  the  9ih  of  July,  having 
lad  a  fine  shower,  some  of  the  grass    that  had 
leen  sown  on  the  IS'.h  of  April,  was  divided  and 
transplanted.     A  number  ol  the  larger  |)Iants  be- 
ing selected  to  be  preserved  for  seed,  on  that 
ay,  9th  of  July,  the  grass  of  ihiriy-two  of  the 
other  plants  was  cut  and  found  to  weigh,   green, 
32  lbs.     On  the  31st  the  hay  made  of'the  32  lbs. 
green  grass,  was  found  to  weigh  10  lbs.     On  the 
sam.e  day  the  grass  of  the  same  thirty-two  plants 
was  cut  for  the  second  time,  and  found  to  weigh 
60  lbs.  and  wlien  made  into  hay,  18  lbs.  On  the 


certainty,  a  much  greater  product  must  be  ex- 
pected, for  it  will  be  recollected  that  in  the  ex- 
periment above  selected,  the  best  and  most  vigo- 
rous plants  were  kept  for  seed,  which  they  have 
produced  in  abundance.  Some  easy  mode  will 
then  be  found  to  preserve  a  few  roots  and  a  quan- 
lity  of  the  slock  till  spring,  and  then  planted  on 
a  large  scale  without  depending  on  the  seed.  We. 
have  very  little  doubt  but  a  piece  of  good  and 
suitable  land  thus  planted,  would  yield  much 
more  than  that  in  tlic  above  experiment.  When 
we  consider  the  immense  advantages  that  would 
csult  from  so  abundan.t  a  source  of  provender 
lor  our  horses  and  cattle,  we  cannot  help  expres- 
sing p.  hope,  that  something  will  be  done  to  pro- 
mote further  experiments. 

On  the  7th  of  January  last,  the  honourable 
judge  Desaussure  presented  to  the  Curators,  a 
•onsiderable  quantily  of  spring  wheat  which  he 
iiad  procured  in  New  Jersey,  and  which  was  said 
to  be  very  productive.  It  has  been  duly  distribu- 
ted ;  and  although  no  report  has  been  made  to  us 
of  its  success,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
experiments  have  been  satisfactory. 

A  letter  was  also  received  about  the  same 
time  from  John  Haslet,  Esq.  of  Charleston,  ac- 
companying a  small  quantity  of  very  fine  Span- 
ish wheat,  which  has  also  been  distributed,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  reports  concerning  it  will 
also  be  satisfactory. 


In  the  course  of  the  winter  three  hundred 
grains  of  Egyptian  barley,  weighing  four  drams, 
were  given  to  one  of  our  board,  who  planted  them 
in  his  garden,  the  product  was  eight  pounds  four 
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Its  growth  was  very  rapid,  and  it  suf-iniust  therefore  act  with  economy ;  but  you  may  be 
.  erv  much  by  the  sprihtc  drought.  assured  of  our  utmost  punctuality. 

We  are,  sir,  with  great  respect, 

Your  obedient  servants, 
(Signed) 

N.  HERBEMONT, 


oijnct 

fercd  .  ery  much  by  the  spring  drought 

A  --niall  quantity  of  Oneida  wheat,  said  to  be  a 
native  ol  our  country,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lakes, 
was  also  sent  by  the  honourable  judge  William 
Johnson.  No  report  has  been  given  in,  but  we 
liave  season  to  believe  that  it  did  not  succeed. 

About  the  beginning  of  January  we  were  in- 
duced to  write  to  George  G.  Barrel,  Esq.  Ame- 
rican consul  at  Malaga,  in  Spain,  the  following 
letter  : 

Culumbia,  South  Carolina,  Jan.  7.  1819. 

Sir, 

iin  Agricultural  Society  has  lately  been  organi- 
zed in  thib  place  under  the  name  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina Agricultural  Society.  It  has  for  its  objects  to 
improvi;  aj^riculture  in  every  part  of  tlie  state  ;  to 
introduce  from  foreign  countries  such  articles,  the 
cultivation  '  f  which  is  likely  to  be  advantageous  to 
the  state  ;  to  bring  into  use  such  implements  of  hus- 
bandry as  may  be  necessary  to  facilitate  the  attain- 
ment vi  those  great  objects  we  have  in  view  ;  to  pro- 
cure iaiproved  breeds  of  cattle  and  other  domestic 
animals,  £cc.  &c.  We  have  taken  the  liberty  of  re- 
questing yoiir  assistance,  encouraged  by  an  extract 
of  a  letter  from  you,  to  a  member  of  the  Albany 
County  Agricultural  Society,  making  to  that  Society 
an  ofi'er  of  your  services.  The  extract  alluded  to 
begins  thus;  "As  an  American,  1  am  happy  to  ob- 
serve enlightened  men  forming  societies  in  various 
parts  iif  the  United  States,  to  promote  the  great  in- 
terests of  Agriculture.  I  shall  transmit  to  you,"  &c. 
Sec.  'I'h.e  freedom  with  which  we  apply  to  you 
makes  an  apology  necessary,  but  the  liberal  and  en- 
lightened views  you  entertain  of  the  importance  of 
such  an  association  as  this,  in  whose  name  we  write 
show  that  we  need  say  but  little  on  this  subject.  Beg- 
ging, therefore,  that  our  motives  may  plead  our  ex- 
cuse, wc  venture  on  the  expression  of  our  wishes. 

It  appears  to  us  that  tiie  similarity  of  climates  be 
twef.n  the  country  in  which  you  reside  and  the  state 
of  South  Carelina,  promises  success  to  such  plants 
which  you  might  judge  proper  to  send  us.  We 
therefore  beg  you  will,  by  a  careful  person,  forward 
to  us  seeds  or  plants  which  you  may  suppose  we 
have  not,  but  might  cultivate  with  advantage.  There 
will  be  in  this,  some  difficulty,  at  which  we  grieve. 


J.  P.  TAYLOR. 
JAMES  DAVIS, 
Z.  RUDULPH. 
J.  M.  HOWELL, 

Curators  of  the  South  Carolina  -it  ricuttnral  Societ\j  in 
Columbia. 

N.  B.  The  packages  to  be  sent  to  Charleston,  to 
the  care  of  Henry  Bryce  &  Co.  directed  to  the  Cu 
rators  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  Columbia. 

P.  S.  If  you  send  your  draft  on  Messrs.  H.  Bryce 
&  Co.  it  will  surely  be  honoured  at  sight. 

The  above  letter,  the  following  answer  was  recei- 
ved on  the  2d  of  November. 

A'".  Hcrbemont,  J.  P.    Taylor,  Javies   Davis,  Z. 
Ruduljih,  J.  M.  Howell,  Escjitires,  Colum- 
bia,  Soutli  Carolina. 

Malag.\,  17lh  August,  1819. 
Ge}ttle7ncn, 
The  duplicate  of  your  much  esteemed  favour 
of  the  7th  of  January  last,  never  reached  me 
until  three  days  past,  (the  original  never  having 
made  its  appearance,)  which  will  sufficiently  ac- 
count to  you  for  my  silence.  I  regret  the  cjr 
cumstance  much,  because,  had  I  received  the 
letter  before,  you  certainly  should  have  been  in 
the  possession  of  all  you  require,  and  1  fear  you 
may  think  carelessness  or  inattention  on  my  part 
the  cause.  However  I  seize  the  present  moment 
to  beg  you  will  always  remain  assured  of  tlie 
pleasure  I  shall  derive  from  an  opportunity  of 
furthering  your  views,  and  of  the  great  satisfac- 
tion it  will  afford  me  to  aid  a  society  whose  ef- 
forts are  directed  to  the  improvement  of  the  mosl 
rational  and  I  think,  the  noblest  pursuits  of  hu- 
man beings.  You  may  rest  assured,  the  first  ves- 
sel going  from  this  to  any  of  the  southern  ports 
shall  convey  the  seeds,  plants,  Sec.  Sec.  which  you 
name,  accompanied  with  such  remarks  as  may 
serve  to  give  you  an  idea  of  their  cultivation  in 
and  that  is,  in  repaying  vou  for  any  expense  you  may|ti,is  country,  and  consequently  leaving  you  to 
be  at  in  complying  with  our  request.    We  beg  you  ^^^\^^  y^y^  ^^^  deductions.  I  beg  you  will  make 


will  point  out  the  means  by  which  we  may  do  this, 
'?ilher  by  transmitting  t'le  aiiiount  to  any  city  in  the 
United  States,  or  to  yourself  at  Malaga.  As  we 
have  reason  to  hope  that  the  grape  vine  might  be 
cultivated  here  for  the  purpose  of  making  wine,  we 
would  request  particularly  that  you  would  send  us  a 
quantity  of  cutt;ng^  or  rooted  plants  of  the  difierent 
kinds  of  vines  cultivated  in  Sjjain.  We  beg  leave, 
however,  to  nnlice  that  the  soil  on  which  we  con- 
template niakini;  our  experiments,  is  a  light  sandy 
soil.  A  great  pan  of  our  state  is  very  sandy,  and  if 
we  could  introduce  successfully  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine,  the  advantages  would  be  invaiuablc,  not  only 
to  our  state,  but  also  to  the  United  States.  Were  we 
not  afraid  of  trespassing  toi  much  upon  your  obli 
gingness,  we  would  also  request  that,  if  it  be  conve- 
nient, you  would  send  us  a  short  account  of  the  man 
ner  of  cultivating  the  vine  at  M  tlaga. 

In  the  extract  of  your  letter  alluded  to  above,  you 
mention  a  breed  of  hogs,  tliat  it  would  be  very  desi 
rable  for  us  to  have  h'sre.  ¥-)U  say  of  them,  that 
"  they  are  seen  in  <lroves  of  hundreds,  all  over  Spain 
They  subsist  in  summer  on  weeds,  u'.d  with  a  little 
corn  in  autumn,  become  astoviisbingly  fat,  and  make 
the  m.ost  delicious  pork  in  tiie  world."  We  would 
really  be  mncli  uoiiged  to  you,  if  you  would  have  the 
goodness  to  ■!ciiv|  us  at  least  two  pair  of  them.  These 
or  any  th-;.r  ;  1  ■  ■  whi-h  your  judgiuent  might  point 
out  as  pr' :;>  r  tnbe  sent,  wouhl  bs  thankfully  receiv- 
ed and  entitle  you  to  our  gratitude.  We  shall  be  hap- 
py in  reiin'jursiiii^  you  in  anv  manner  you  may  re- 
quire;   'i'iis  funds  of  our  society  are  yet  small,  we 


yoniselvej  perfectly  easy  on  account  of  the  char- 
ges, Sec.    It  will  be  sufficiently  pleasing  to  me  to 
be  found  in  any  degree  serviceable  to  any  body 
of  men  from  any  section  of  the  union  of  our  hap 
py  country,  without  dreaming  of  any  other  re 
ward,   which   I  could  not  on  any  consideration 
think  of  receiving.     I  have  some  reason  to  ex 
pect  a  vessel  will  call  here  from  Savannah  in  the 
course  of  three  weeks,  for  a  cargo  of  fruit,  and 
by  her  I  shall   transmit  whatever  I  may  deem 
worthy  your  attention 

Requesting  you  to  excuse  the  brevity  of  thiS; 
and  to  be  persuaded  of  my  esteem  and  best  wish 
es  for  your  success  and  happiness,  I  am  gentle 
men  very  respectfully  your  friend  and  most  obe 
dient  servant, 

(Signed-)  GEORGE  G.  BARRELL. 
It  is,  gentlemen,  very  gratifying,  and  at  the 
same  lime  very  encoura-ging  to  find  such  liberal 
assistance  in  a  person  totally  a  stranger  to  us,  and 
it  docs,  in  our  ojiinion,  our  general  government 
great  credit  to  send  to  foreign  countrie.!  men  of 
•iueh  enlightened  views,  and  liberal  principles 
I'ht  y  are  surely  calculated  to  raise  our  rcputa 
tion  abroad,  when  at  the  same  time,  their  exer- 
tions must  be  of  infinite  advantage  to  our  grow- 
ing country. 


Several  letters  were  received  from  fvlonsieilr 
Barre,  in  which  he  expresses  the  fullest  hopes  of 
success  in  his  vineyard,  and  in  the  last  he  speaks 
onfidently  of  his  making  some  wine  this  fall. 

To  the  South  Carolina  ./Agricultural  Society,  at 
their  annual  meeting,  on  the  7th  of  December, 
1819,  in  Columbia. 

Gentlemen, 

I  have  promised  to  inform  you  of  the  quality  of 
the  wine,  the  growth  of  my  vineyard,  near  Lands- 
ford,  on  the  Catawba,  and  on  the  light  lands  of 
this  country.  It  is  with  much  pleasure,  gentle- 
men, that  I  fulfil  this  day  a  promise  which  be- 
comes every  day  dearer  to  my  heart,  when  I  see 
that  my  vines  succeed  well  and  produce  a  liquor 
above  my  anticipation. 

I  have  made  this  year  a  few  gallons  of  wine,  9s 
much  as  I  could  have  expected  from  the  season 
and  the  age  of  my  vines.  Instead  of  a  red  wine, 
like  that  of  Bordeaux,  which  I  expected  to  ob- 
tain of  plants  brought  from  that  country,  I 
have  been  very  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that 
my  wine  resembles  much,  by  its  colour,  that  of 
Madeira, ;  it  has  a  good  body,  and  I  s'.ould  not  be 
at  all  surprised,  if,  when  it  is  two  or  three  years 
old,  it  were  as  much  valued  as  that  produced  in 
Madeira,  which  is  so  much  prized  by  personj 
of  taste.  , 

Accept,  gentlemen,  the  assurance  of  my  pro-' 
found  respect, 
(Signed) 

JOHN  BARRE. 
Vineyard  of  Bellairc,  on  the  Catawba, 
J\ro-uem6er26,  1819. 

An  experiment  on  the  cultivation  of  the  grape 
by  one  of  our  board  was  begun  last  spring,  by, 
planting,  (about  IS50)  cuttings  of  divers  species, 
ofvines,  and  some  of  these(about  100)were  graft- 
ed in  the  roots  of  the  wild  vines  and  transplanted. 
Many  of  the  cuttings  and  some  of  the  grafts  have 
failed  ;  but  the  rest  have  taken  well  and  are  very  j 
promising.  This  experiment  is  carried  on  in  j 
our  Sand  Hills,  and  if  it  should  be  crowned  with 
success,  as  there  is  scjme  reason  to  hope,  it  will 
prove  of  invaluable  advantage  in  many  points  of 
view. 

The  Heligoland  beans  were  received  too  late 
10  be  planted  at  the  season  wc  conceived  the  most 
suitable.  They  were,  however,  distributed  ;  but 
we  have  not  had  any  account  of  their  having  been 
cultivated  with  success.  They  have  generally 
yielded  very  little  more  than  the  seed.  This  fail- 
ure is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  their  having 
been  planted  too  late,  and  in  a  soil  not  suitable. 
It  is  to  be  lioned  that  further  experiments  will 
be  attended  with  more  advantage. 

We  have  received  two  pamphlets  in  the  Frenc 
language,  from  one  of  otir  honorary  members. 
Monsieur  F.  L'Herminier,  who  has,  since  our 
last  annual  meeting,  removed  from  Charleston 
to  Guadeloupe.  A  translation  of  his  letter  ac- 
companying the  pamphlets  here  follows ; 


Basseteire,  {Guadeloupe,)  July  6,  1819- 
il/r.   Herhemoni.,  *■ 

My  dear  sir,  friend,  and  very  dear  correspond 
ent,  I  have  but  a  moment  to  recal  to  your  re- 
membrance my  friendship  and  regard  for  you, 
and  for  our  good,  worthy  and  excellent  Caroli- 
nians, and  to  inform  you  that  I  am  sending  to 
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Pluladelpliia  a  box  of  sBKcls  tVom  Europe,  (153 
species)  wliich  is  to  be  divided  between  the  Bo 
tanic  tjarden,  of  tliat  city  and  our  society.  It  is 
to  the  care  of  Monsieur  Le  Sueur,  a  painter  in 
natural  histoiy,  as  modest  as  he  is  skilful 
that  I  address  the  whole.  Be  so  obliging 
ivhcn  you  receive  this  feeble  proof  of  my  le- 
membrance,  to  say,  and  repeat  to  our  socie 
ty,  that  I  am  very  far  from  forgetting  them, 
jnd  that  in  the  new  career  I  have  entered,  I  slia 
ivail  myself  o!  every  opportunity  to  prove  that  I 
im  still  an  American  in  heart.  You  will  oblige 
me  if  you  can  send  us  here  seeds  and  fruits  ol 
ill  kinds  for  our  experimental  garden.  Sc  nd  us 
useful  things,  r:;rasses,  &c.  1  am  collecting,  to 
ic  sent  to  you  by  the  first  opportunity,  seed  of 
;he  Guinea  grass,  (Panicum  jumentorum,)  &c 
[  am  afraid  of  losing  this  opportunity,  and  I  con 
:lude  by  assuring  you  of  the  sentiments  of  cs 
:cem,  consideration  and  friendship  with  which  I 
tm  for  life  your  servant, 

(.Signed)  F.  L'HERMINIER. 

The  seeds  mentioned  in  this  letter  have  not 
jeen  received,  but  Monsieur  Le  Sueur,  to  whose 
;are  they  were  left  in  Philadelphia,  has  beet 
.vritten  to  and  we  hope  to  hear  from  him.shortly 

Tlie  cotton  crops  have  generally  been  very 
^ood;  but  the  disease  of  the  cotton,  plant  called 
he  rot  has  made  very  alarming  progress,  and 
.ome  planters  nave  suliered  very  materially  by  it 
his  season.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  ex 
)erinients  have  not  been  made  to  ascertain  fully 
he  cause  of  so  disastrous  a  disease,  and  tlic  best 
node  of  preventing  or  at  least  diminishing  it- 
jr  if  they  havs  been  made,  that  they  have  not  been 
.•ommunicated  to  our  board,  by  which  it  might 
je  n:orc  rcad'ly  imparted,  to  all  interested. — 

Witi.  regard  to  the  cause  of  this  disease,  many 
:onjectures  have  been  thrown  out,  none  of  which 
lowever  appear  to  be  very  satisfaciory  Amongst 
hese  we  have  heard  of  one  which  we  think  may 
>e  deserving  of  some  attention.  It  has  been 
bought  that  it  may  depend  on  too  luxuriant  a 
tate  of  vigour  of  the  plant,  and  is  instead  of  a  lo- 
:al  disease  of  the  pod,  a  constitutional  disease  of 
he  whole  plant.  On  this  supposition  it  isrecom 
ncnded  to  continue  the  ploughing  or  hoeine:,  so 
,s  to  cut  the  roots  and  keep  under  the  vigour  of 
he  plant  until  a  late  period,  when  the  danger  of 
he  rot  is  pretty  well  passed  by.  The  above  opin- 
on,  which  has  been  communicated  to  us  by  a 
ery  intelligent  and  observing  planter,  is  further 
upported  by  the  experience  of  a  large  crop  about 
hirty  miles  below  Columbia,  which  bad  been 
ery  highly  manured,  and  suPFercd  by  the  rot 
note  than  any  other  plantation  we  have  heard  ot 
his  year.  It  has  also  been  observL-d  that  in  a  cot- 
on  field  a  number  of  plants  arc  found  of  a  larger 
;rowlh  than  the  rest.  Every  part  of  the  plant  is 
irger  and  of  course  it  is  more  productive,  these 
lants,  we  are  informed,  are  very  easily  dislin- 
uishcd  from  the  others  by  the  different  colour 
f  the  stock,  ai:d  it  is  generally  found  that  these 
lants  are  not  affected  by  the  rot.  Would  it  no 
e  well  worth  the  attention  of  planters  to  select 
le  seed  from  these  plants  for  the  following  crop, 
nd  jf  but  a  small  cjuanliiy  of  it  cculd  be  pro- 
ured,  it  ought  to  be  planted  by  itself,  by  which 
leans  an  interesting  experiment  would  be  made. 

appears  to  us  tnat  a  premium  ought  to  be 
Ifered  for  this  object. 


AVc  have  received  a  letter  from  John  S.  Bel-  ''• 
inger,  Esq.  dated  Pine  Forest,  Burn  well  district. 


February  28,  1819,  containing  an  account  of  two 
experiments  which  were  made  last  year,  on  the 
culture  of  cotton.     They  are  as  follows  : 

1st.  Made  to  ascertain  the  proper  time  for  top 
ping  cotton. 

I  topped  on  the  4th  of  August,  and  also  on  the 
3d  of  September  last.  To  test  this  trial  the  same 
([uantity  of  coUon  was  not  topped,  and  the  result 
^^as  as  follows — the  cotton  topped  on  the  4th  of 
August  produced  at  the  rate  312  lbs.  of  seed  cot 
tun  per  acre.  'J'hat  topjied  on  the  Sd  Sep.  498 
llis.  and  the  cotton  not  topped  445  lbs.  per  acre. 
The  frost  of  the  20ih  April  havini;  destroyed  the 
first  planting  ;  this  cotton  was  planted  on  the  29th 
of  April,  and  killed  by  the. frost  of  the  5th  of 
October. 

2d.  Three  half  acres  of  cotton  were  planted  in 
hills,  30  inches  square.  In  No.  1  one  stock  of 
cotton  was  left  in  each  hill.  In  No.  2  two  stocks 
and  in  No.  3  three  stocks  were  left.  The  result 
was  as  follows:  No.  1  produced  231  lbs.  of  seed 
cotton,  and  each  of  the  others,  163  lbs.  ol  seed 
cotton.  Green  seed  cotton  was  planted  in  this 
field,  and  in  the  former  experiment  N.  Orleans 
seed 

A  change  of  seed,  or  rather  seed   procured 


from  a  distant  country,  offering  fair  prospects  ofrolma,  which  is  equally  disposed  to  promote  use 


benefit  to  the  cottoti  planter  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
the  hoard  of  managers  have  directed  that  about 
mo  lbs.  of  Carthagena  seed  cotton  be  procured 
of  a  gentleman  in  Baltimore,  who  has  lately  im 
ported  a  quantity  of  it,  which  is  said  to  be  very 
fine.  The  curators  have  consequently  taken 
measures  to  obtain  it. 

On  perusing  the  second  annual  report  of  the 
-American  Society  for  colonizing  the  free  people 
of  colour  in  the  U.  States,  it  was  observed  thai 
cotton  is  foimd  growing  wild  in  various  parts  of 
Africa.  It  being  presumable  that  sui)erior  varie 
ties  of  cotton  might  be  procured  by  planting  seed 
obtained  from  these  wild  plants,  or  from  such  as 
may  have  been  raised  from  them  in  the  cout\iry 
where  it  is  indigenous,  we  are  taking  measures 
to  procure  a  small  quantity  of  it. 

We  also  beg  leave  to  recommend  that  premi- 
ums be  offered  for  the  discovery  of  a  quarry  of 
gypsum  ;  for  the  largest  quantity  of  corn  on  a 
given  quantity  of  highland,  and  also  for  such 
other  objects  as  the  society  may  think  most  con- 
ducive to  the  interests  of  agriculture  in  this  state 
The  premiums  ought  to  be  in  our  opinion,  not 
pecuniary,  but  such  as  the  successful  candidate 
might  cxiiibit  with  that  honest  pride,  that  is  itself 
a  considerable  reward  of  merit.  Such  as  a  silver 
cup  or  other  pieces  of  plate  with  a  suitable  in- 
scription. Or  the  premium  might  be  appro- 
priated to  the  profession  of  farming  :  such  as  a 
plough  or  other  instrument  of  agriculture,  of  ex- 
cellent workmanship,  and  of  the  most  improved 
construction. 

The  agricultural    society  of    North  Carolina 
sent  us  a  circular  letter,  dated  June  20th,  1819 


or  two  copies  of  the  American  Farmer,  i).,blish- 
ed  in  Baltimore  by  John  S.  Skinner,  Esq.  It  is 
a  veiy  excellent  publication,  and  in  our  opinion, 
deserves  the  most  extensive  circulation.  One  of 
the  copies  was  requested  to  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  editor,  to  be  sent  us  bound  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  The  other  is  to  be  sent  as  it  is  pub- 
lished. Farmers  and  planters  will  find  ii  a  very 
abundant  source  of  useful  information. 

We  would  wish  with  all  due  deference  to  re- 
commend that  the  society,  at  its  annual  meeting 
would  take  such  measures  as  may  induce  our 
state  legislature  to  afford  us  that  countenance 
and  assistance,  without  which,  nothing  important 
can  be  executed.  The  state  of  our  funds  is  such 
that  we  cannot  even  hire  apartments  for  our 
monthly  and  annual  meetings ;  and  to  deposit 
our  papers,  books,  &c.  without  trespassing  upon 
that  which  is  to  be  applied  to  the  iiu)st  direct  and 
immediate  objects  of  the  society.  The  want  al- 
so of  a  farm  is  seriously  felt.  Wc  canno:  per- 
haps show  the  expediency  of  legisl  tive  aid  bet- 
ter than  by  borrowing  the  language  of  a  pamph- 
let entitled  "  An  examination  into  the  expedien- 
cy of  establishing  a  Board  of  Agriculture  in  the 
state  of  New  York,"  Sec.  Only  change  the  name 
of  New  York,  that  state  so  eminent  for  public 
spirit  and  noble  enterprise,  for  that  of  South  Ca- 


ul institutions  and  the  reasoning  will  apply  with 
redoubled  force. 

"  .\  new  era  has  commenced  in  our  agricultu- 
ral history.  The  present  year  presents  us  with 
improvements  that  give  a  satisfactory  pledge  ot 
the  vast  acquisitions  which  await  us.  The  first 
states  as  well  as  the  first  statesmen  in  our  union, 
are  now  lending  their  efforts  and  t'leir  talents  to 
a  source  of  national  power  and  greatness,  that 
will  repay  their  exertions  with  a  rich  and  lasting 
tribute.  The  light  of  Europe  is  before  us.  The 
sun  of  science  illumines  our  paths.  The  wonderful 
advances  in  chemistry,  mineralogy,  geology,  and 
botany,  which  mark  the  i)r;sent  period  with  lus- 
tre and  glory,  cannot  fail  of  leading  to  investiga- 
tions and  experiiTtents  in  the  art  ol  agriculture, 
that  shall  result  in  a  magnificent  acquisition  to 
the  age  in  which  we  live,  and  a  benefit  of  the 
deepest  moment  to  posterity.  Such  prospects 
demand  the  exultations  of  a  great  people,  sensi- 
ble of  their  advantages,  theii'intercsts,  and  their 
future  fame. 

"  Adopting  the  theory  as  correct,  that  thc 
richncss  of  the  soil  bears  a  proportion  to  the  de- 
cay of  luxuriant  vegetation  on  its  surface, ^nd  the 
abundant  fertility  of  our  state  is  palpab'y  evident. 
It  has  been  enriched  by  the  growth  and  decay  of 
vegetable  substances  for  ccnturic.-i,  and  inexhaus- 
ted  by  the  hand  of  iniprovem'-iit.  Our  state  also 
abounds  in  those  mineral  t'vusuips  which  are  cal- 
culated to  increase  the  iruitfulncss  and  enhance 
the  value  of  the  soil.  TI-,c  important  article  of 
gypsum,  which  h--^s  for  years  been  imported  into 
our  state  in  im'uense  quantities,  i'lom  the  British 


dominions,  'las  been  discoveied  in  the  heart  of 
giving  an  account  of  their  formation,  Sec.  and  so-|our  we^^crn  district,  in  inexhaustible  quantities, 
liciting  a  mutual  co-operation  of  efforts,  which  On  w-'iat  then,  docs  the  science  of  agriculture 
ought  to  distinguish  societies  labouring  to  pro-i-f^i-  •  Is  it  indeed  an  humble  art,  confined  to  a 
rnote  common  objects  of  great  and  general  u''  sp'ic'e  that  is  depressed  and  contracted,  and  only 
li''y-_  ,  to  be  improved  by  those  who  turn  t!ic  glebe, 

The  board  of  curators,  in  compli3P<Je  with  a  scatter  the  seed,  and  reap  the  harvest  ?  Does  not 
resolve  of  the  board  of  managers,  I>«ve  subscribed  the  science  of  agriculture,  even  in  the  brief  and 
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parlial  view  which  we  have  taken  ol'  it.  rest  its 
foundation  on  a  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy, 
so  far  as  to  decide  on  the  nature  and  changes  of 
climate;  a  knowledge  of  mineralogy  botany,  ge 
ology,  and  chemistry,  and  of  natural  history,  to 
the  latitude  that  the  rearing  and  nourishment  of 
live  stock  is  involved  ;  and  may  we  not  even  in- 
clude the  merhaniciil  arts,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
connected  with  labonr-savhig  implement  of  hus- 
bandry and  otiier  external  improvements  ?  And 
will  it  be  pretended  by  the  considerate,  the  libe- 
ral, and  the  reflecting  portion  of  the  community, 
that  agriculture,  whose  successful  encourage- 
ment involves  branches  of  knowledge  so  deep 
and  intricate,  should  be  left  to  make  its  own  pro- 
gress to  perfection,  as  time,  accident  and  igno 
norance  shall  dictate  ?  Sliall  the  fundamental 
and  vital  ait  that  sustains  all  others,  be  left  the 
deformed  victim  of  habil,  (lenury  and  prejudice  ? 
We  believe,  nay,  we  know,  that  there  is  a  proud 
and  enterprising  spirit  in  our  community,  and 
among  our  fai'ming  interest  too,  thai  brands  with 
indeliabie  marks  of  denunciation,  such  a  suppo 
sition  as  this.  Our  agriculture  must  and  will  re 
ceive  the  solid  and  growing  patronage  of  an  in- 
telligent people  and  a  >^  ise  and  energt  tic  govern 
inent.  To  say  that  agriculture  does  not  need  the 

extraneous  aids  which   science   can  extend to 

maintain  that  it  wants  not  the  light  of  those  ex- 
periments and  suggestions,  which  are  the  inval- 
uable offspring  of  great  men's  researches  and 
reflecUons,  is  paying  a  degrading  tribute  to  the 
triumph  of  ignorance,  ami  weaving  garlands 
around  the  brows  of  stupiditv.  It  is  discardinsi 
common  sense,  and  extinguishing  the  light  of 
truth,  when  such  acts  blast  the  interests  of  com- 
munities and  stales,  and  cast  a  disgraceful  bloi 
on  the  lustre  of  the  age.  '  Leave  the  farmers  to 
themselves,'  is  a  common  remark,  and  it  is  a  re- 
mark that  is  characteristic  of  a  cold  heart,  a  pe- 
nurious spirit  and  a  weak  mind.  It  would  as  well 
apply  to  all  the  occupations  that  engross  the  la 
bours  of  mankind,  as  to  the  art  of  tillage.  To 
whom  are  we  indebted  for  those  pliilosophical 
improyements  which  arc  applicable  to  domestic 
purposes,  and  extend  to  an  immeasurable  degree 
the  blessings  of  existence  ?  Let  us  inquire  then 
how  other  nations  have  rapidly  progrebL;ed  in 
agricultural  improvements,  and  by  what  means 
ihe  state  of  Sout'i  Carolina  must  advance  thi: 
fundamental  branch  of  industry,  this  true  and  un 
failing  support  of  her  grandeur.  In  France,  in 
Italy,  Germany,  Sweden,  Denmark,  England 
and  other  European  countries,  the  art  of  tillage 
has  bt^ji  carried  to  a  great  height  of  perfection. 
This  has  Veen  effected  by  a  systematic  course  of 
measures,  ctxjimcnced  with  liberality,  and  prose- 
cuted with  uncixjsing  encrjiy  and  perseverance 
Genilemen,  we  s&v^  that  the  state  of  N.  Y<irk 
was  eminent  for  her  p^<,;ic  -pirit  and  noble  enter 
prise;  we  repeat  it,  aiid  b>Hi,^  for  proof  the  follow- 
ing  paragraph  from  ihc  ^attx;  pamphlet,  and  tliis 
will  be  onr  conclusion,  beggih?!;  ,|,at  if  we  have 
exceeded  our  limits  in  this  rcp<-rt,'Uje  importance 
of  the  subject,  and  the  necessity  of  pressing  it 
with  force,  will  plead  our  excuse.  Th^i  writer 
goes  on  : 


done,  when  we  look  at  what  we  ought  to  do,  and 
at  our  capacity  for  doing  it,  hesitation  appears  de- 
grading and  reproachful.  Look  back  and  see  the 
magnitude  of  our  appropriations  for  useful  pur- 
poses beyond  the  ordinary  sphere  of  legislation. 
We  have  appropriated  a  school  fund  for  the  dif- 
fusion of  elementary  education,  whose  moneys 
invested  in  stock,  the  value  of  land,  and  other 
properly  attached  to  it,  amount  to  6,675,129  dol- 

ars.  We  have  appropriated  60,000  for  the  pro- 
motion of  medical  science.  We  have  given 
74.263  dollars  75  cents  for  the  encouragement  of 
lioiany.  For  the  support  of  colleges  we  have  paid 
750,000  dollars,  and  for  academies  100,000  dol- 

ars.  Here  we  find  an  appropriation  of  more  than 
seven  millions  and  a  half,  within  the  last  few 
years,  for  the  encouragement  of  education  and 
science.  For  military  expenses  we  have  ap- 
propriated nearly  300,000  dollars,  and  for 
ihe  support  of  criminal  jurisprudence  976,157 
dollars,  47  cents,  making  between  nine  and  ten 
millions  in  the  whole,  for  these  purposes.  In  thi 
partial  view  of  our  liberality,  we  say  nothing  of 

he  appropriations  forniore  than  sixteen  hundred 
miles  of  turnpike  roads,  opened  by  the  state  go- 
vernment, in  conjunction  with  individuals  and 
carporations,  and  of  the  thirty  five  or  forty  bridg- 
es, which  for  the  must  part  have  been  erected 
curing  the  lust  ten  years,  in  the  same  manner.  It 
:s  with  prid.;  and  satisfaction  that  we  recall  to  our 
mind  all  these  facts,  so  h(jnoui'able  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  state..  What  is  now  asked  at  the  board 
of  the  treasury  ?  We  ask  the  guardians  of  our 
public  welfare,  to  extend  the  basis  of  our  wealth 
jnd  power  as  a  state,  by  a  public  exercise  of  that 
authority  with  which    they  are  clothed   by  the 


contemptuous  eye  ?  Shall  the  agricultural  portion 
of  our  great  community  be  turned  away  from  the 
halls  of  public  deliberation  with  scorn  and  deri- 
sion ?  We  choose  legislators  and  rulers  to  pro- 
tect and  watch  over  our  public  interests,  and  there 
is  too  much  wisdom,  too  much  patriotism,  and 
too  much  liberality  in  the  executive  and  in  the 
legislature  to  treat  the  encouragement  of  agri- 
culture in  any  other  manner  than  its  vast  impor- 
tance deserves." 

N.  HERBEMONT,  Chairman. 
Signed  by  order  of  the  board  of  Curators. 
Officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 
President.    Gen.  William  R.  Davie. 
Vice  Presidents.  Col.  Francis  K,  Huger,  Maj. 
T.  Taylor,  Col.  Jolin  J.  Chappel, 
Col.  Wade  Hampton. 
Corresponding  Secretary.     Wm.  F.  Desaus- 

sure,  Esq. 
Recording  Secretary.  D.  J.  M'Cord,  Esq. 
Treasurer.     Alexander  Herbemont,  Esq. 
Guratora.    Nicholas  Herbemont,  Esq.   Doctor 
James  Davis,  Zebulon  Rudulph, 
Esq.  Jesse  P.  Taylor,  Esq,  Jesse 
M.  Howell,  Esq. 

To  the  editor  of  the  American  Farmer, 
The  httle  controversy  wliich  has  lately  appeared 
in  the  American  Farmer,  between,  "  A  Sui)scriber" 
and  "  A  Friend,"  about  the  virtues  of  the  Ruta 
Baga  or  Swedish  turnip,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
relative  value  of  potatoes  was  mentioned,  reminded 
me  of  an  intimation  long  since  given,  that  I  might 
make  to  you  a  communication  on  the  latter  of  those 
roots.  I  now  submit  to  your  disposal  some  observa- 
tions on  both ;  and  add  a  tew  on  the  Mangel  Wurt- 
zel,  or  greater  beat,  and  on  carrots. 


people.     Commerce,  manufactures,  and  the  artsj. .  Novelties  in  agriculture  as  well  as  in  other  things, 

have  drawn  their  vital  nutriment  from  ao-iicul-lu  *^''' '"  ^PP'^?''^'"^'^' ^"'' '^""*''^^"''y  "•^°«''™e"'l«'l 

ture.     She  has  enabled  our  ships  to  spread  their  ^L?"'''''!,'"''!^''^  "J  ^^V^\  ""^"'  "T  "^T  T' 

,     ,        ,     ,  o ,      ,       r   ,    I     pl'citlv   adopted  and  zealously  pursued,  until  sober 

canvass  and  plough  tiie  ocean.     She  has  fed  the:experience    shall  have  detected  the  fallacy.    The 


encomiums  passed  on  the  Ruta  Baga  by  that  extra- 
ordinary man  William  Cobbett,  and  his  reprobation 
of  potatoes,  are  perhaps  equally  extravagant.  If 
there  be  truth  in  tlie  analysis  of  these  two  roots, 
by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  the  same  weight  of  pota- 
toes contains  more  than  three  times  the  quantity  of 
niitritious  matter  that  is  found  in  the  Ruta  Baga. — 
Yet  if  both  be  fed  in  their  raw  state,  to  domestic 
animals,  the  latter  may  be  found  the  better  root. — 


bosom  of  our  own  republic  ;  she  has  never  raised 
her  voice,  but  as  a  benefactress.  Siie  now  speaks 
ui  an  hour  of  unclouded  prosperity.  She  demands 
not   that  other   professions   and   other    pursuits 


to  act  right  and  to  act  with  consistency.  New 
York  has  for  years  patt  put  sued  a  noble  and  libe- 
ral course  of  policy,  in  relation  to  public  im- 
pi'ovemenls.     ^Vhen  we  look  at  what  wc  have 


artisan,  and  given  him  the  materials  of  his  ocru 
pation.    She  has  erected  temples  for  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  opened  her  treasures  to  give  them 
pecuniary  aid.     She  has  covered  the  borders  of 
our  wateis  with  splendid  cine?,  towns  and  villa 
ges;  she  has  sustained  our  treasury,  and  sent  ar- 
mies into  the  fielU,   to  fight  the  battles  of  our 
country,  and  reap  the  laurels  ot  victory  and  re- 
nown ;  and  through  all  this,  while  fifty  years  have'F'J''  human  food,  raw  potatoes  would  be  intolerable, 
rolled  away  with  a  prosperity  unknown  in  the  his-l^'^''^  ^''^^  **'"^  '^aga  is  not  unpalatable.    Yet  if  both 

tory  of  anv  ancient  or  modern  people  beyond  thel ,°  -^^T'^  /'^"  ''°"''"''  ^"'^  '''"'  hesitate  to  give  a 
'  ■'  ,  ,.         ,*^   .  '  '        .      .decided  preference  to  the  potato,  as  well  in  regard 

to  taste  as  nutrition.  The  potato,  if  a  good  and 
mealy  kind,  will  well  supply  the  place  of  bread.  Its 
value  Ml  this  respect,  ib  satistactorily  ascertained  in 

tl'.e  British  I.sles,  more  especially  in  Ireland,  where 

should  contribute  to  her   benefit;    but  she  asks '."^^  practical  judgment  of  that  class  of  its  popula- 

thtir  permission  to  retain  an  humble  portion  of  "°"  Yl'"'^,"'^'',?  ^^.^  K';^'^'?'  "'^  "'.  P^/'""-  ^ery 
'  '  Well  accords  With  Mr  Davy's  analysis  of  grains  and 

roots.  He  states  that  of  a  1000  parts  of  wheat,  955 
are  nutritive ;  and  of  potatoes  -QQ  to  260  parts.— 
Now  in  a  report  to  the  English  board  of  Agriculture, 
in  the  year  179.5  by  an  intelligent  Irish  Gentleman, 
Samuel  H  lyi  s.  Esq  it  i»  stated  "  Thatthe  nourish- 
ment from  one  pound  nf  good  household  wheat  bread, 
is  equal  to  Hve  poui'rl!*  of  the  best  sort  of  potatoes." 
That  this  was  first  suggested  to  the  "  ingenious 
i;entleman"  Mr.  B  ns^hail,  who  gave  the  inlorma- 
tinn  to  Mr.  Hayes,  "  from  a  memoir  on  the  subject 
by  Mr.  Pannentiar,  a  French  chymist ;  and  has  since 
been  -npported  by  miny  cori'oboratii:g  circumstan- 
ces. ?»li',  Broui^hall  1;  ving  observed,  that  whatever 
Weight  the  shillii.j^  l.ousehtudil  loat  Consists  of  in 
Dublin,  five  times  rhat  weight  of  potatoes  may  have 
been  bought  at  that  ti  >.e  for  the  same  sum  ;  and  if 
by    any    cause    the  price  of  potatoes  should   rise 


her  own  mimificcnt  contributions  to  the  resourc 
s  of  our  tre.isury,  for  her  own  improvement  thai 
she  may  do  still  more  for  others.     It  is  time  that 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil  should  be  heard.   While 
law  and  physic,  while  commerce  and  manufac 
lures  have  filled  so  large  a  space  in   the  public 
eye,  we  have  too  far  forgotten  the  farmers  in  out 
legislative  bounty,  ihe  brave  and  hardy  yeomanry 
who  in  peace  or  in  war,  in  prosperity  or  misfor 
tune,  have  borne  the  state  upon  their  shoulders; 


"  It  becomes  every  state  and  every  governmcM  ,nd  opened  their  breasts  to  her  defence  and  thti 


x,i-ses  to  her  credit.     Is  agriculture  of  less  con 
sequt-nre   than  other    subjects  of  legislalion  ? — 
From  thisbranchof  industry  shall  the  legislature 
.urn  with  a  coU  heart,  a  penurious  spirit,  and  a 
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bove  that  pidportion  witli  respect  to  lireatl,  the 
ivver  class  then  decline  the  purcliase  of  potatoes  ; 
xpirience  having  taught  thenn  the  cheapest  mode 
r support,"  Mr  Hayes  adds,  "That  as  in  the 
5untry  parts  of  Ireland,  tiie  fowls,  pigs  and  dogs 
jme  in  for  their  share,  (of  potatoes)  there  is  cer- 
linly  more  consumed  than  five  times  the  quantity 
:  bread,  which  might  be  necessary;  but  it  is  far 
om  tiirown  away  ;  the  family  by  this  means  eat 
jne  but  the  soundest  and  most  palatable  potatoes, 
hdc  the  refuse  supply  equally  the  wants  of  the 
her  animals  We  must  also  add,  that  another 
luse  of  increased  consumption  arises  from  the  un 
irsul  practice  of  allowing  the  little  children  of  the 
)use  to  roast  potatoes  for  their  own  use,  as  often  as 
ey  please,  in  the  turf  or  wood  ashes.  As  you  ride 
■a  cottage,  y<«i  fre(|uently  see  a  group  of  children 
in  to  the  door,  each  one  holding  in  his  hand  a 
asted  potato  ;  and  to  this  facility  of  procuring 
enty  of  wholesome  sustenance,  at  this  stage  of  life, 
ay  be  attributed  the  nbust  health  of  our  peasan- 
y,  and  the  great  population  of  our  country  "  But 
cording  to  Mr  CobbeCt,  the  potato,  wlien  analised 
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ntains  chiefly  dirt,   water  and  stiaw  ;  and  seeing 
at  Ruta  BdgH,  according  to  Sir  H.  Davy's  analysis, 

ntains  ""'  '  '  ... 

ntains 


potato  crops  were  small  in  quiuitity,  and  the  roots 
of  very  ordinary  quality.  The  next  summer  was 
amply  moist,  and  then  the  potatoes  were  abundant 
in  quantity  and  of  excellent  quality. 

My  own  observation  and  experience  have  satisfied 
me,  that,  generally  speaking,  potatoes  improve  ii 
their  quality  when  carried  from  a  warmer  to  ; 
colder  climate  ;  and  just  the  reverse  happens  when 
carried  from  one  colder  to  a  warmer.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  produce  of  even  the  first  year  has  generally 
borne  hardly  a  resemblance  to  those  planted  ;  these 
were  mealy  and  finely  flavoured ;  their  produce 
moist  and  of  indifferent  flavour.  The  best  early  po- 
tatoes I  ever  had,  were  produced  from  a  handful 
f  small  ones  brought  from  Maryland.  !t  was  in  the 
tnird  year  that  they  attained  their  greatest  excel- 
lence. They  were  afterwards  coiifiunded  with 
others  and  lost,  tor  want  of  my  personal  attention. 

We  have  in  Massachusetts  a  vtry  productive  po- 
tato, said  to  have  ueen  brought  from  the  river  Plate. 
It  is  a  long  red  potato,  which  I  have  cultivated  for 
dozen  years,  I  think  it  has  been  constantly  im 
pr  ving  in  quality  ;  and  has  now  become  a  good 
potato  for  the  caule  especially  in  the  spring. 

Of  the  same  sorts  ot  potatoes,  individual  roots  are 
greatly  superior  to  uiiiers.  Perhaps  the  prop  rtion 
f  the  latter  may  be  increased,  (if  thereby  an  entire 
cnp  Cannot  be  obtained.)  in  the  following  way; 
select  the  fairest  roots  of  a  large  size,  and  plant  them 
entire  in  hills,  one  potato  in  a  hill.  When  the  pro 
luce  is  ripe,  boil  two  or  three  from  each  hill,  care 
ful  y  marking  from  wiiat  hilis  they  were  respec- 
tively taken,  and  save  for  S' ed  the  residue  in  the 
hills  giving  the  best  samples.  This  process  a  few 
times  repeated,  may  furnish  potatoes  of  a  uniformly 
good  quality. 

But  to  return  to  the  Ruta  Baga.  Your  correspon- 
dent "  \  Fr:  nd,"  refers  the  other  "  A  subscriber," 
to  Mr.  Barney's  application  of  this  root,  in  feeding 


nniy  64  nutritive  parts   (whil&  the  potato 

iOO  to  360)  in  a  lO'JO.  of  what  do  the  re 
lining  936  parts  consist .'  Doubtless  as  truly  as 
i  potato,  of  dirt,  water  and  straw. 
The  M.mir.on  opinion  of  the  injurious  if  not  pois 
ous  quality  of  the  juice  of  tiie  potato,  is  probably 
rrect ;  and  will  account  for  the  often  stated  fact, 
at  raw  potatoes  will  barely  keep  swine  alive ; 
lile  the  experience  of  many  f.iriners  will  nicon- 
tably  prove,  that  when  boiled  [the  water  in  which 
jy  are  boded  b^ing  thrown  awav]  potatoes  will 
;atly  contribute  to  thegrovvrth  anil  fattening  of  hogs, 
en  in  their  raw  state,  they  are  unquestionably 
jful  in   the  fattening  of  cattle,  and  for  increasing 

J  milk  of  cows,  while  fed  on  hay  or  other  dry  h's  two  fat  oxen,  as  stated  in  the  first  number  of 
Ider  in  winter.  Probably,  raw  potatoes  while  fuil  ^^^  American  Farmer.  But  what  is  found  there  .' 
juice,  if  useless  or  injurious  to  swine  may  be  al  I'iist  those  extraordinary  beeves  were  fattened  on 
utaiy  fo<id  for  cattle  ;  certain  it  is,  that  the  lat-'t''3t  root  ?  Just  the  reverse.  It  was  Indian  corn 
;  eat  them  voraciously,  which  is  not  the  case'iieal  which  unproved  and  finished  them  so  highly, 
th   swine.       Yet  even  swine    will   not   only  live  and  the  Ruta  Baga  was  used  rather  as  a  condiment, 

to  give  the  oxen  a  better  appetite  for  the  meal. — 
They  were  two  years  in  fattening.  The  first  winter 
Timer  of  the  year  succeeding  their  growth.  Thei'hey  ate  etjual  quantities  of  Indian  meal  and  of 
ce  of  the  root  of  one  species  of  the  Cassida,  the  Rota  Baga ;  but  as  the  latter  contains  (accord 
poisonous;  but  this  being  expressed,  wholesome'ng  to  Sir  H.  D.)  only  64  nutritive  parts  in  a  lOUO, 
;ad,  mu.h  used  in  the  West  Indies,  is  then  madep*''"^^  Indian  corn  probably  contains  at  least  fou,* 
the  roots  tlie  meal  contributed  fourteen  times  as  much  nour 

Some  sorts  of  potatoes  must  yield  more  nourish-l'^hment  as  the  Ruta  Baga.  In  the  second  winter  the 
:nt  than  others  ;  and  hence  the  dilTcrence  in  tlie!<J'ffe>"''"ce  was  still  greater ;  the  ox  Columbus 
;ults  ol  Sir  H.  Davy's  experiments  in  analysing  tl'fi  eating  daily  from  12  to  16  quarts  of  meal,  and 
m.  The  mealy  and  well  flavoured  potato  might  o"'/  three  to  twelve  quarts  of  Ruta  Baga.  And, 
the  watery  and        ~  ......     " 


:  thrive  upon  tuem,  when  having  been  spread  and 
ied  until  shrivelled,  they  are  kept  till  after  mid 


that 


superiority  over 


othor  root,  or  vegetable  for  feeding  live  siock." 
But  this  is  mere  matter  of  o/iinion.  Even  to  the 
taste,  the  parsnip,  carrot,  and  every  sort  of  beet, 
IS  manifestly  sweeiev  ;  and  to  decide  practically 
the  value  of  Rnla  Bai^a,  compared  with  other 
roots.  111  fattening  cattle,  more  accurate  experi- 
ments will  be  njcessary  than  have  been  made 
with  either.  In  the  mean  lime,  wc  may  more 
confidently  rely  on  the  analysis  of  vegetables  by 
so  distinguished  a  chymist  as  Sir  Humphry  Davy. 
He  states,  that  the  red  beet  contains  121  parts  in 
a  1000,  (if  saccharine  matter  or  sugaT — the  while 
beet  119  such  parts — parsnips  90,  and  carrots 
95  ;  while  the  Ruta  Baga  contains  no  more 
than  5  1  such  pans.  The  mangel  wurizel,  or 
greater  beet,  is  in  taste  like  the  red  and  while 
beets,  and  doubtless  contains  as  much  saccha- 
nne  maltcr;  all  of  them  more  than  double  the 
quantity  of  nutriment  that  is  aH'oided  by  the 
Kuta  Baga;  and  parsnips  and  carrots  fifty  per 
cent.  more.  On  strong  lands  in  England,  the 
mangel  wurtzel  yields  currently  48  tons  per 
acre.  See  Memoirs  of  the  Philadelphia  Socie- 
ty of  Agriculture,  Vol.  III.  Appendix  p.  97, 
nhere  the  mode  of  culture  is  given,  lor  the  re- 
gular production  of  such  immense  crops.  Of 
carrots,  eighteen  tons  (upwards  of  700  bushels, 
56ibs.  to  the  bushel;  have  been  raised  on  an 
.;cre  in  Massachusetts ;  and  these,  as  well  as  the 
mangel  wunzcl,  cattle  eat  with  great  avidity. 
For  cows  giving  milk,  both  are  to  be  prelerred 
to  the  Ruta  Baga,  even  if  they  gave  no  more 
iiutrimem.  In  the  last  aatumn,  the  flavour  of 
llie  butter  was  very  much  injured  by  my  cows 
feeding  plentifully  on  the  neches  and  leaves 
(greens,  as  Mr.  Cobbett  calls  them,)  of  the  Ru- 
ta Baga.f 

Co7iclusion. 
Ruta  Baga  sown  in  June  will  yield  great 
crops  :  the  seed  vegetate  quickly,  and  the  plants 
soon  attain  a  size  to  admit  of  easy  culture.  I'he 
root  is  hardy,  will  endure  severe  cold  and  keep 
till  mid-summer  of  the  year  following  their 
rowlh  ;  and  are  usefully  applied  for  food  to  all 
domestic  animals,  cows  giving  milk  probably  to 
be  excepted. 

JMangel  Wurizel,  cultivated  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  sown   m   April  or  early   in    May,  will 


itter. 
Its  of 


1  ly  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  soil  where 
lie  same  kind  are  raised  I  once  pulled  a 
turnlr)  r,f  the  common  kind,  weighing  tivi 
inds,  from  the  deep  rich  soil  at  the  font  of  a  hill, 
1  another  weighing  only  one  pound  from  a  dry 
.velly  loam  ;  both  were  boiled  and  mashed  ;  and 
en  the  w:iteiv  juice  of  each   was  pressed  out 

■  eye  could  not   determine  of  which  there  was 

■  greatest  quantity  ;  both  were  well  flavoured, 
riie  p  taioesof  Nova  Scotia  and  the  remoter  parts 
the  Disti-ict  of  Maine,  (like  those  from  I'jigl  md 
I  Ireland)  are  vastly  superinur  to  those  generally 
ed  i?i  -M  i.ssachusetts  and  the  states  still  fiirther 
th.  It  is  tlie  Common  opii,i(in  that  potatoes  re 
re  a  drv  (and  consequently  a  warm)  soil.     This, 

0  the  United  States  in  gener  d,  is  doubtless  an  er- 
Irela'id  and  the  west  of  Eng'and  are  moist  and 

1  countries  ;  and  from  them  have  usually  come 
best  p"tat  es  In  all  but  the  most  northern  por 
s  of  the  United  States,  it  would  seem  advisable 
:hor)se  moist  and  cool  grounds,  with  northern 
ects.  for  raising  pot:>toes,   at  least  for  the  table. 

Anderson,    if   I  mistake  not,  some  where  men- 
s  a  very  dry  summer  in  Great  Britain,  when  tlit 


ill  fla- you  mention  that  Mr.  Barney  "gives  the  preference  yield  crops  as  large  as  the  Ruta  Baga  ;  iiidivid 

ual  roots  growing  to  the  weight  ol  iVoni  5  to  10 

uiisiited  state."  It  has  ever  been  the  practice  ot 


ired.     The   same   remarks    will   apply  to  other  'o  Indian  meal  over  every  other  sijecies  of  food  for 
lis     Much  also,  as  to  then-  quantity  of  nutritivpjf^'-tt'iiiiig  either  sheep  or  cattle,  and  gives  it  in  its 


fanners  in  New  England,  in  stall-feeding  cattle  oi 
hay  and  Indian  meal,  to  give  the  latter  in  tlie 
s  one  form.  From  American  farmers,  probably, 
Mr.  Barney  an  Englishman,  learned  that  manner  of 
using  Indian  meal. 

You  -say  also,  that  "  Mr.  Barney  concurs  with 
Mr.  Cobl)ctt  in  the  belief,  that  the  Ruta  Baga 
is   sweeter  and  far    more   nutritious    than     any 


dr>, 


♦  "  In  the  last  century,  a  professor  of  Chemistry 
in  Italy,  discovered  that  the  meal  of  maize,  (Indian 
corn)  like  the  meal  of  wheat,  containetl  not  only 
stHich,  Ijuta  soluble  mucilage  or  extract,  and  a  glue 
of  the  same  nature  as  animal  matter  " 

This  is  .stated  by  Dr.  Pearson,  in  his  analysis  of 
the  potato  root,  communicated  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture ;  which,  as  well  as  Mr.  Haves'  com 
municatinn  above-mentioned,  apjiear  in  a  report  on 
the  Culture  and  U.se  of  Potatoes,  published  by  the 
Mard  in  1795.  I  wish  some  of  our  chymists  wouU' 
malyse  the  best  sorts  of  Indian  Corn  ;  I  am  inclined 
to  think  this  grain  contains  nearly  or  quite  as  much 
nutritive  mailer  as  wheat. 


pounds.  But  the  roots  will  not  bear  frost  like 
the  Kuta  Baga.  It  will  be  more  easy  to  preserve 
them  in  winter,  in  the  middle  than  in  the  norlh- 
ern  states.  The  genuine  mangel  wurtzel  is  of  a 
red  colour  ;  and  when  full  grown,  has  more  than 
half  Its  body  above  ground. 

Carrots  being  of  a  smaller  growth  than  either 
of  the  former  roots,  seem  to  require  a  different 
arrangciiieiii.  Instead  ol  one  row  on  a  ridge,  I 
would  sow  two  rows,  ten  or  twelve  inches  apart; 
and  thin  the  plants  to  4  or  o  inches  distance  in 
the  row,  with  intervals  of  three  feet  between  the 


t  .'V  late  English  writer  (Bonington  Moubray, 
Esq.)  treating  of  the  food  lor  milch  cows,  says 
■'  Cabages  may  be  given  moderately,  but  turnips 
^lie  proDabiy  means  the  comiiion  turnips)  make 

hill  iiiilK  and  bad  butter,  in  spile  of  all  the  nos- 
uums  which  have  been  recommended   as   pre- 

einives."  I  fear  the  Ruta  Baga  will  not  be 
wholly  free  from  the  same  objection. 
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double  rows,  for  tilling  them  with  the  plough. 
In  this  inaiiiier,  I  entertain  no  dcubt  that 
twenty  tons  and  upwards  to  the  acre  may  b< 
raised. 

Both  carrots  and  mangel  wurtzel,  being  of 
much  softer  texture  than  Ruta  Baga,  are  more 
easily  chopped  into  pieces  for  cattle.  It  is  ge 
neraily  understood  that  cows  giving  milk  in 
winter,  if  fed  pien'.ifully  with  carrots  will  pro- 
duce yellow  butter.  Mr.  Jefferson's  authority 
may  be  adduced  for  stating,  that  the  famous 
Parmesan  cheese  of  Italy,  receives  its  light  yel 
low  colour  from  the  juice  of  carrots,  mixed  with 
the  milk  or  curd.  The  flavour  of  American 
cheese  has  sometimes  appeared  to  be  injured  by 
an  excessive  use  of  annatto  ;  the  same  colouring 
that  has  long  been  used  in  England.  The  prac- 
tice doubtless  originated  in  deception,  to  give 
that  colour  arlijicially  which  rich  mil!;  afforded 
of  itselj\  a  fine  yellow.  The  practice  in  both 
countries  is  now  continued  from  fashion.  The 
Parmesan,  according  to  Mr.  JefFerson,  is  a  two 
meal  cheese,  made  of  the  night's  milk  skimined, 
(the  cream  being  taken  ofT  very  early  the  next 
morning  for  making  butter)  and  mingled  with  the 
new  milk  of  the  morning.  It  is  not  a  fat  cheese, 
and  this  accounts  for  it. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obed't,  serv't. 

T.  PICKERING 

January  4,  1 820. 

J'rom  a   Series   cf  £ssays   o?i   Agriculture  mid 
Rural  Affairs  i^by  "  Agricolo"  A  .\orlh  Ca 
Una  farmer. 

IftoTizowtal  "P\o\ig\\u\g . 

There  is  no  improvemet  in  agriculture 
which  promises  to  be  of  more  lasting  benefit 
to  our  country,  than  horizontal  ploughing 

Such  has  been  the  system  of  agiiculture 
among  us  for  ages  past,  that  hilly  or  broken 
lands  have  been  no  sooner  cleared,  than 
wasted. 

To  test  the  correctness  of  this  assertion 
we  need  only  cast  our  eyes  over  the  difTereni 
parts  of  our  country,  to  behold  thousands  of 
acres  of  hilly  land  rendered  entirely  barren, 
not  so  much  from  the  vegetable  nutriment 
being  extracted  by  the  crops  cultivated 
thereon,  as  from  the  soil  itself  being  washed 
away  and  deposited  iulow  and  sunken  places, 
creeks,  rivers,  8iC. 

What  would  be  the  consequences  of  such 
a  system  of  Agriculture,  if  it  admitted  of  no 
remedy  or  improvement.  As  a  great  part. 
of  the  United  States  consists  of  hilly  or  bro- 
ken land,  the  cons;;quences  would  not  only 
have  terminated  in  the  destruction  of  the 
soil ;  but  would  have  extended  to  the  impo- 
verishment of  half  a  nation,  and  even  the  des. 
truGtion  of  navigation  itself. 

I  do  not,  therefore,  hesitate  to  believe,  that 
horizontal  and  deep  ploughing,  promise  to  he 
the  salvation  of  our  hilly  lands,  particularly 
if  combined  with  enclosing,  the  use  of  Plas- 
ter of  Paris  and  Red  Clover. 

Horizontal  Ploughing  was  first  introduced 


Mito  practice  in  this    country  by    Col.    Ran- 
dolph of  Virginia,  son-in-law  to  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son.    Mr.  Jefferson,  who  has  frequently  wit 
nessed  the  great  and  beneficial  effects  result- 

ng  from  this  practice,  not  only  on  the  farm 
of  Col.  Randolph,  but  also  on  his  own,  thus 
details  the  mode  of  horizontal  ploughing  in  a 
letter  to  a  distinguished  farmer  of  lNInssat.hu 

etts,  and  published  in  the  Agricultural  Re 
posiiory  : 

"  Horizontal  Ploughing  has  been  practised 
here  (Virginia)  by  Col.  Randolph,  my  son 
in-law,  Vi'ho  first  introduced  it,  about  a  dozen 
or  fifteen  years  ago.  Its  advantages  were  so 
soon  observed  that  it  has  already  become  ve- 
y  general,  and  has  entirely  changed  and  re 
novated  the  face  of  our  country.  Every  rain 
before  that,  while  it  did  a  temporary  good, 
did  greater  permanent  evil,  by  carrying  off 
our  soil,  and  fields  were  no  sooner  cleared 
than  wasted  ;  at  present,  we  may  say  that  we 
lose  none  of  our  soil — the  rain  not  absorbed 
in  the  moment  of  its  fall  being  retained  in 
the  hollows  of  the  beds  until  it  can  be  absorb- 
ed.— Our  practice  is,  when  we  first  enter  on 
this  process,  w  ith  a  rafter  le\el  of  ten  feet 
span,  to  lay  off  guide  lines,  conducted  hori 
zontally  around  every  hill  side,  and  about 
thirty  yards  apart  ;  the  steps  of  the  level  on 
the  ground  are  marked  by  the  strokes  of  a 
hoe,  and  immediately  followed  by  a  plough  to 
preserve  the  trace  ;  a  man,  or  a  boy  of  12  or 
15  years  old  with  the  level  and  two  smaller 
boys  to  mark  the  steps,  the  one  with  sticks, 
the  other  with  the  hoe,  will  do  an  acre  of  this 
an  hour,  and  when  once  done,  it  is  for  ever 
done.  We  generally  level  a  field  the  year  it 
is  put  into  Indian  corn,  until  all  have  been 
once  levelled  ;  the  intermediate  furrows  an 
run  by  the  eye  of  the  ploughman,  governed 
by  these  guide  lines,  and  is  so  done  as  to  lay 
the  earth  in  horizontal  beds  of  6  feet  wide 
with  deep  hollows  or  water  furrows  between 
them,  to  hold  superfluous  rain — the  inequali- 
ties of  declivity  in  the  hill  will  vary  in  places 
the  distance  of  the  guide  lines,  and  occasions 
gores,  which  are  thrown  into  short  beds 

"  I  have  transferred  this  method  of  plough- 
ing to  a  possession  I  have  near  Lynchburg 
90  miles  to  the  S.  W.  from  this  place,  where 
it  is  spreading  rapidly,  and  will  be  the  salva- 
tion of  that,  as  it  confessedly  haabeen  of  tliis 
part  of  the  country. 

"  Horizontal  and  deep  ploughing,  v  ith  the 
use  of  plaster  and  clover,  which  are  but  be- 
ginning to  be  used  here,  we  believe  will  re 
store  this  part  of  our  country  to  its  original 
fertility,  which  was  exceeded  by  no  upland 
in  the  State."- 

As  many  persons  may  not  have  a  correct  idea 
of  the  rafter  level,  the  use  of  which  is  recom- 
mended in  this  Essay,  the  Editor  has  procured 
the  annexed  engraved  representation  of  it. 


A  3 

A  B,  tiie  feet  of  the  rafter  level  C,  a  weight 
suspended  from  the  centre.  * 

It  is  necessary  to  caution  the  reader,  that  un» 
less  horizontal  ploughing  be  correctly  done,  it' 
had  better  not  be  done  at  all ;  because  I  have 
observed  that  many  have  attempted  this  mod# 
of  ploughing,  without  understanding  its  princi- 
ples :  If  the  water  furrows,  which  arc  intended 
to  hold  the  superfluous  watev,  have  the  least  des- 
cent one  way  or  another,  they  will  have  the  effect 
of  throwing  the  water  to  one  point,  where  such 
a  quantity  will  be  collected  in  heavy  rains  by  a 
numberof  water  furrows  leading  to  the  same  point, 
as  will  inevitably  produce  a  breach  throtigh  the 
ridges.  It  is  adviseable,  that  before  the  level  is 
applied  to  a  field,  its  surface  be  made  as  even  as 
possible  ;  this  is  best  done,  if  its  uncvenness  ren- 
ders it  necessary,  by  flushing  up  the  ground  ia 
the  fall  or  winter  with  a  mould  board  plough, 
and  early  in  the  spring  to  be  well  harrowed  with 
a  two  horse  harrow  ;  this  last  operation  will  not 
only  level  the  surface,  but  will  have  t!ie  addition- 
al valuable  effect  of  breaking  the  cloos  and  there- 
by cfiectually  pulverizing  the  ground,  which  will 
|)rove  of  great  advantage  to  the  corn  in  every 
stage  of  its  growth.  The  level  in  this  case  may 
be  applied  in  the  spring  and  the  ground  listed  or 
thrown  into  horizontal  drills  for  the  planting  of  the 
corn.  Success  in  horizontal  ploughing  depends  on 
the  exactness  of  the  level  to  suspend,  and  the  depth 
of  the  ploughing  to  absorb  the  water.  Enclosing 
is  indispensably  necessary  to  make  it  beneficial, 
.-\s  by  that,  the  eartli  is  brought  into  a  pioper  state 
for  absorbing  more  water,  and  the  suspension  of 
the  progress  of  this  water  by  its  vegetable  cover, 
allows  more  time  for  the  operation  of  absorption. 
In  heavy  rains,  when  the  ground  is  in  cultivation, 
and  however  accurately  levelled,  instances  will 
occasionally  occur  of  breaches  across  the  hori- 
zontal beds.  The  remedy  is,  to  fill  them  imme- 
diately with  brush  having  ih.e  leaves  on,  well 
packed. 

These  instances,  however,  are  very  rare,  and 
easily  thus  cured. 

Besides  the  inestimable  advantages  from  hori-. 
zontal  p'iuughing  in  protecting  the  soil  againsu 
the  wasting  effect  of  rains,  there  is  a  great  one 
in  its  preventing  the  rains  themselves  from  being 
lost  to  the  crop.  The  Indian  corn  is  the  crop 
which  most  exposes  the  soil  to  be  carried  off  by^ 
lains;  and  it  is  at  the  same  lime  the  crop  which- 
most  needs  them.  ^V'here  the  land  is  not  only 
hilly,  but  the  soil  thirsty,  (as  is  generally  the  case 
with  such  lands)  the  preservation  of  the  rain  as 
it  falls,  between  the  drilled  ridges,  is  of  peculiar 
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mportatice  ;  and  its  t;radual  settliiia;  do\vi)warcls 
0  the  roots,  is  the  best  possible  mode  ol  supply 
ig  them  witli  moisture.  In  Uie  old  method  of 
iloughing  shallow  up  and  down  hill,  the  r;'.in  as 
^ell  as  the  soil  was  lost,  which  not  only  destroy- 
d  the  upland,  but  rushed  down  and  poisoned  the 
alleys.  The  result  of  horizontal  ploughing  in 
''irginia  is  extremely  encouraging  to  those  who 
lay  wish  to  adopt  this  practice  lierc.  Farnit 
icre  which  are  very  hilly,  whose  soils  were  par 
cularly  liable  to  be  washed  away,  antl  wliicii 
ere  excessively  galled  and  gullied,  have  been 
;lievcd  probably  of  nineteen  parts  in  twenty  of 
\ose  calamities  by  hovizonial  and  deep  plough 
g  in  comljinaiion  with  enclosing. 


•'i59 


It  lop.  It  has  barred  every  kind  of  slock  but 
sheep,  and  stood  the  frost  of  last  winter  without 
injury. 

The  mode  of  erecting  it  was  regular  and  sim- 
ple in  the  extreme.  Take  4  stakes  about  a  fool 
longer  tl'.an  the  proposeu  height  of  the  fence: 
(loint  one  end  to  be  driven  into  the  ground,  and 


the  transportation  docs  not  exceed  this  dtstnnce, 
I  think  a  fence  of  stone,  will  in  the  first  instance 
be  as  cheap  as  a  rail  one.  Suppose  then  two 
farms  of  500  acres  ol  arable  land  each  in  all 
otiier  respects  etjual,  except  th-it  one  is  fenced 
with  stone,  and  the  other  with  dead  timber. 
Each  of  them  employs  12   labourers  at  gl^'Oa 


round  the  other  to  receive  a  wooden  cap  or  r.ol-!piecc  per  annum.  One  is  at  no  expense,  while 
ar,  with  two  holes,  bored  at  the  distance  of  thc|he  who  fences  with  timber  consumes  one  month 
width  of  the.  intended  fence  at  top.     Place  two  ofin   every  year,  in   makhig    and    repairing    his 
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ON  STONE  FENCES 

[Read,  Oct.  1  Ith,  1819.] 

R.— 

In  a  former  communication  to  our  society  on 
e  subject  of  secret  or  covered  ditches,  among 
her  arguments  in  favour  of  using  stone  for  '.liai 
irpose,  I  mentioned  ihRt,  we  thereljy,  often 
;arcd  our  fields  of  a  great  nuisance.  Certain- 
a  more  obvious  and  more  effectual  means  of 
complishiiig  this  end,  is  to  use  the  stone  as  a 
aterial  for  fencing ;  and  though  every  one, 
vhaps  will  agree  with  me  in  this  opinion,  and 
allowing  the  great  advantages  of  having  our 
able  lands  cleared  of  large  stone,  yet  we  scarce 
see  any  attempt  towards  the  construction  of  I 


these  stakes  in  the  ground  as  far  apart  as  the 
proposed  base  of  the  fence  is  wide,  and  draw  the 
lops  together  until  they  receive  the  cap.  Do 
the  same  with  the  other  two  stakes,  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  fence,  at  the  distance  of  the  lines 
you  work  by.  Notches  at  6  or  8  inches  apart, 
should  be  cut  in  each  stake  to  raise  the  linos  to 
and  as  yon  proceed  to  work,  the  position  of  the 
stakes  always  afford  the  proper  level. 

Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  the  present  engineer  to 
the  board  of  public  works,  was  with  me  last  fall, 
and  gave  me  some  valuable  information  on  the 
subject  of  stone  fencin;;.  He  had  resided  in 
part  of  Maryland,  where  it  has  been  long  and  ex- 
tensively practised,  and  stated  that  general  ex- 
perience had  proved 'hat  in  erecting  such  fences, 
it  was  necessary  to  attend  to  these  rules.  "  Dig 
no  foundation,  unless  it  be  to  smooth  or  level  the 
surface,  taking  care  to  leave  no  loose  earth  for 
the  stones  to  be  on.  Then  make  the  boUom 
Course  thrnugbout  of  the  smallest  stones  you 
have,  and  these  as  nearly  of  the  same  size  as  pos- 
sible. Let  no  stones  reach  through  the  fence 
until  the  last  course  when  if  practicable  most  of 
all  of  them  should  reach  through  thereby  binding 
_  all  the  work  tight." 

As  frost  is  the  only  enemy  to  stone  fences,  the 


lences.  This  is  an  expense  of  glOO,  being  the 
labour  of  one  hand  during  a  complete  year.  Ax. 
annual  compound  interest,  this  would  amount  in 
less  than  33  years  to  g  10,000,  which  is  the  en- 
tire price  of  the  land,  supposing  the  farm  to  be 
worth  20  dollars  per  (acre.  Thus  in  33  years, 
the  one  farm  would  be  able  to  buy  the  oti-.er, 
from  the  expense  saved  by  the  different  mode  of 
fencing.  It  is  true  there  are  not  many  farms  ca- 
Ijablc  of  being  entirely  fenced  with  stone,  but 
there  are  scarcely  any  that  do  not  admit  of  it  in 
some  degree,  and  the  advantages  would  be  deri- 
ved in  a  similar  ratio  to  any  part  which  could  be 
thus  enclosed. 

P.  MINOR. 
Jiidgeway,  Ocl.  1st.  1819. 
A/r.  Madison,  President  of  the~\ 

Agricultural  Society  of  Al-  S. 

bemarle,  J 


m. 
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)ne  fences,  even  where  the  material  is  most  P'"°P''i'^t7  of  using  small  equal  sized  stones   for 
undant.      At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  uncom-  'he  foundation,  is  manifest;  for  the  expansion  of 


an  to  observe  large  piles  of  stone  heaped  to 
ther  at  considerable  expense  of  labour,  and 
cupying  in  some  places  a  fourth  or  fifth  pan 
a  cultivated  field. 

The  dread  of  innovation  and  the  want  of  ex- 
rimenial  enterprise,  have  heretofore  been  the 
proach  of  our  farming.  I  know  mar^y  per- 
is fully  convinced  of  the  cfiicacy  of  ftypsuni 
improving  the  soil  who  forego  the  use  of  it 
•  the  sole  reason,  that  they  have  not  been  ac 
stomed  to  it.  In  like  manner  many  can  give 
better  reason  for  not  adopting  the  horizonta 
Itnreofcorn  in  our  hilly  country,  than  that 
■;\v  father's  did  not  practice  it. 
This  horror  of  change  can  certainly  be  the  on- 
reason  for  heaping  stones  in  a  field,  instead  ol 
posing  them  along  the  sides  of  it  in  a  fence 
rhaps  the  dread  of  encountering  a  tedious  and 
ried  undertaking  tnay  have  deterred  manv 
m  an  attempt  to  construct  stone  fences.  I 
I  assure  all  such,  that  this  dread  is  in  a  great 
asure  unfounded. — .More  than  18  month? 
),  I  made  my  first  essay  in  this  business,  with- 

cxpericnce  of  its  ability  to  withstand  frost,  or 
)V'ledge  of  the  method  of  erecting  it.  I  corn- 
need  1  confess,  with  considerable  anticipation 
encountering  a  tedious  business,  but  was 
eeably  surprisetl  to  find  when  the  materials 
•e  in  place,  that  one  man  could  erect  ten 
ds  in  a  day.     The  fence  which  I  made  was  4|- 

high,  3  feet  wide  at  the  base,  and  tapeiing 


iiie  earth  in-  freezing  and  thawing  being  uniform 
arid  regular,  and  the  whole  foundation  being  act 
ed  on  alike,  you  thus  avoid  all  risk  of  the  fence 
being  partially  thrown  down  by  frost.  The 
other  suggestions  of  Mr.  Moore  seem  just,  but 
I  cannot  speak  from  experience  of  their  advaiit 
ages. 

An  inquiry  naturally  presents  itself  on  this 
subject ; — What  is  the  relative  value  of  a  farm 
fenced  with  stone,  compared  v/itii  one  fenced  with 
dead  timber  ?     Take  the  following  data. 

Fiom  the  best  accounts  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain    from   others,  and  from  my    own  expe 


An  accurate  comparison  of  the  relative  merits  of 
the  different  Wheat  Machines  now  in  use,  in  various 

parts  of  the   United  States,  is  very  desirable and 

we  beg  the  favour  of  gentlemen  acquainted  with  the 
different  kinds,  to  give  the  information.  Many  who 
have  never  seen  any  thing  of  the  kind,  but  are  desir- 
ous of  abandoning  the  old  method  of  treading,  are 
deterred  from  buying  machines  by  the  great  diffi- 
culty of  procuring  good  information  in  regard  to  their 
cost,  and  their  power  of  executing  the  work,  which 
their  makers  never  fail  to  promise  for  them. 


encc,it  may  be  fairly  slated  that  one  full  month 
of  the  whole  annual  labour  of  every  farm,  is  con 
sumed  in  the  various  operations  of  cutting,  maul 
ing,  hauling  and  putting  up  fences. — This  is  one 
twelfth  of  tiie  year  or  one  complete  year  in 
twelve,  that  is  devoted  exclusively  to  making  and 
repairing  dead  fences ; — and  as  the  expense  is 
annual,  it  is  clear  that  the  condition  of  sucli 
fences,  is  no  better  at  the  end  of  any  year  than 
at  the  beginning. — Again— I  think  it  may  be 
fairly  stated,  that  when  the  materials  are  in  place, 
the  expense  of  erecting  a  stone  fence  does  not 
exceed  that  of  erecting  one  of  rails,  includ- 
i.ng  the  various  operations  above-mentioned.  Tht 
value  of  the  timber  (which  is  not  taken  into  the 
account  above)  and  the  advantages  of  having  the 
land  cleared  of  stone,  will  balance  the  expense 
of  moving  the  stone  .3  or  4  hundred  yards.      So 


rally  on  both  sides  to  the  width  of  18  incheslthat  on  a  farm  abounding  with  stone,  and  where 


To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer. 
Mr.  Skivxf.r  : 

I  am  pleased  to  find  your  paper  is  widely  cir- 
culating over  the  country,  and  I  think  it  promises' 
to  be  the  vehicle  of  communication,  for  all  grades 
of  the  agricultural  ci'mmunity. 

You  have  undertaken  an  arduous  task.  The 
discussion  (I  may  say)  of  a  subject  the  most  im- 
portant to  every  class  of  mankind.  It  is  a  diffi- 
cult task,  and  requires  much  consideration,  to  se- 
lect from  all  your  correspondents,  for  publication, 
those  opinions  which  are  entitled  to  most  respect, 
and  those  practices,  which  may  be  proved  to  be 
most  beneficial.  And  although  there  are  some 
persons  who  write  for  publication,  who  might  be 
displeased,  when  they  are  refused  a  place  in  your 
paper,  yet  as  it  would  not  contain  the  one  fourth 
part  of  the  communications  from  your  corres- 
pondents, it  is  necessary  that  you  should  be  al- 
lowed the  privilege  of  selecting  essays  or  extracts, 
which  will  best  answer  the  ends  you  have  in  view. 
I'his,  to  be  sure,  is  throwing  great  responsi- 
bility on  you,  but  as  you  assumed  it,  in  the  first 
instance,  you  will  not  shrink  from  the  duty  now. 
I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  ever  been  en- 
gaged in  agriculture,  but  I  have  seen  sufficient 
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evjdf'ici-,  in  your  noies  on  difterent  essays,  to 
satisfy  me,  ihatyou  will  make  yoiir  paper,  a  very 
valtiable  Agricultural  Repository,  and  I  should 
be  pleased,  if  you  can  find  lime  to  favour  us  with 
more  exiensive  notes. 

You  appear  to  be  desirous,  that  your  corres- 
pondents should  publish  their  names,  but  with 
great  deference  I  must  beg  leave  to  differ  with 
you  i;j  opinion.  Men  in  hij^h  stations,  may  rc- 
coninicnd  erroneous  practices,  and  a  common 
farmer  may  state  very  important  facts  in  contra- 
diction ;  and  if  both  statements  go  to  the  public 
\insui)|)orted  by  the  influence  of  hip;h  character, 
the  public  will  pay  equal  respect  to,  and  impar- 
tially weii^b  the  merits  of  both.  For  instance, 
suppose  1  should  have  stated  in  public  print,  that 
brine  fVom  my  meat  tubs,  would  effectually  des-^ 
troy  thistles.  I,  an  obscure  farmer,  on  a  small 
scale,  could  have  had  no  influence  on  the  pub- 
lic, or  tiie  printers,  the  matter  would  have  pass- 
ed off  unnoticed.  But  wlien  this  discovery  has 
been  made  known  by  a  gentleman  of  great  ac 
quirements,  who  fills  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
annals  of  our  country,  it  is  copied  into  almost  all 
the  prints  I  have  seen.  I  was  really  amused  to 
find  tiiat  leiter  going  t!ie  rounds,  as  if  it  commu- 
nicated something  of  great  importance.  The 
cure,  I  am  sure,  would  be  eflectual,  where  the 
applicjlion  could  be  properly  made.  Brine,  if 
strong  enough,  will  kill  thistles,  and  it  will  also 
kill  the  largest  tree  in  the  forest,  if  applied  jn 
sufficient  quantity.  For  I  have  seen  the  last  season, 
a  very  large  Lombardy  poplar,  which  was  killed 
by  havmi;  a  tub  of  brine  emptied  upon  its  roots. 
Brine  will  not  only  kill  thistles,  but  it  will  also 
destroy  every  other  vestige  of  vegetation.  If 
thistles  are  numerous,  it  is  impracticable  to  des- 
troy thtm  profitably  in  this  way.  The  writer 
also  says,  that  apple  pumice  may  do  as  well — 
that  is,  iliat  in  the  fall  of  the  year  wtien  the  seed 
from  one  acre  of  grouild,  shall  have  been  wafted 
by  the  wind,  over  a  much  greater  surface,  you 
apply  a  plaster  of  pumice,  to  destroy  the  parent 
plant.  How  ineffectual  is  this  plan  also,  and  1 
cannot  forbear  to  compaie  both  those  remedies 
to  the  Negro's  powder  for  killing  musquetoes 
"  Catch  the  musqueto,  take  him  by  the  back  of 
the  neck,  open  his  mouth,  and  put  the  powder  in 
his  mouth." 

Now,  instead  of  applying  brine  rr  apple  pu 
mice,  I  would  prefer  the  grubbing  hoe,  before 
the  blossoms  ripen.  A  man  would  destroy  the 
weeds  much  sooner,  cheaper  and  inore  effectu- 
ally, with  the  hoe,  than  by  the  pumice-plaster  or 
salt  brine. 

I  have  referred  to  this  case,  merely  to  invite 
your  attention  to  the  necessity  of  making  judi- 
cious selections.  I  might  also  point  to  some 
other  opinions,  published  in  the  Farmer,  which 
differ  from  the  experience  I  have  had.  But  my 
experience  has  not  been  great,  and  my  practices 
in  agriculture,  perhaps,  ought  not  to  be  imitated. 
With  your  permission  I  may  furnish  you  with 
some  further  occasional  remarks,  and  as  I  do  noi 
write  to  be  known,  you  will  estimate  my  commu- 
nica'ions  at  what  they  may  be  worth,  and  I  will 
freely  consent  that  you  may  reject  any  thing  you 
do  not  approve.  I  entirely  failed  in  my  Rutp 
Baga  crop,  owing  to  the  uncommon  drought  last 
vcar.  A. 


Ag\'ic\\\t\itra\  'societies. 

The  rapid  improvements  which  have  beei 
made  by  our  agricultural  societies,  while  yet 
in  a  state  of  infancy,  promise  great  and  sub 
stantial    benefits  to   the  country.        And    it 
gives  us   pleasure  to  perceive  that  they  arc 
not  insensible  how  important  it  is   to  a  sue 
cessful  prosecution  of  their  labours,  to  en- 
courage the  breed  of  that  useful  animal,  tht 
horse.     In  several  instances,  we  see   hand- 
some  premiums    offered  for  the  best  stud, 
that  shall  be  produced  at  their  annual   fairs 
If  our  legislatures  will  only  dismiss  their  mis- 
taken prejudices,  and  second   the  efforts  .1 
these  societies,  but  a  short  time  will  elapse 
before  we  shall  have  a  breed  of  horses  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  any  in  the  \>orld.      Let  ui 
jthereforc  hope,  that  the  numerous  and   res- 
Ipectabie  applications  which  have  been  n  ade 
to  our  Legislature,  now  in  session,  to  repe;; 
their  proliibitory  acts,  will  not   be  made  in 
vain.     Within  a  few  months  past,  a  company 
of  gentlemen  have  purchased  at  a  great  pricr 
the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  Arabian  stud 
ever  brought  into  this  country,  and   if  suffi- 
cient  encouragement    is   held    out,   there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  others  will  fol- 
low the  example. 

Eve7itng  Post. 

■How  to  make  White  Spruce  Beer. 

For  a  cask  of  six  gallons,  mix  well  together 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  the  purest  essence  of 
spruce,  seven  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  made  into 
a  clarified  syrup,  and  about  a  gallon  and  a 
half  of  hot  water ;  and  when  sufficiently 
stirred  and  incorporated,  put  it  into  the  cask 
and  fill  up  with  cold  water.  Then  add  about 
a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  good  ale  yest,  shake  the 
cask  well,  and  let  it  work  for  three  or  four 
days  ;  after  which  bung  it  up,  in  a  few  days 
it  may  be  bottled  off  after  the  usual  manner, 
and  in  a  week  or  ten  days  will  be  fit  for  use. 
If  on  bunging  it  close,  about  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  isinglass,  first  dissolved  in  a  little  of 
the  warmed  liquor,  or  in  cider,  be  stirred  in 
by  way  of  fining,  it  will  acquire  a  superiour 
degree  of  clearness.  In  proportion  to  the 
coldness  of  the  weather,  the  quantity  of  the 
yest  should  be  increased.  Some  instead  of 
vest,  use  ale  or  beer  grounds  the  first  time  of 
making,  and  afterwards  the  grounds  of  their 
former  spruce  beer  :  in  warm  weather  very 
little  ferment  is  requisite. 

riECEIPT  FOR  CURING  THE  TETTER 
WORM. 

Take  a  lump  of  rock  salt,  size  of  a  common 
hickory  nut ;  the  same  quantity  of  alum  and 
copperas — burn  them  separately  on  a  shovel  and 
pulverise  them  together — then  put  them  in  a 
bottle,  and  pour  in  half  a  pint  of  strong  vinegar : 
and  every  night  on  going  to  bed,  wash  the  part 
effected  with  a  soft  rag. 


E.  a.  ViTguna^   \btli  Jan.  1820. 
Mr.  Skinner  : 

I  ob&t  rvcd  that  for  some  time  past  you  seem  to 
have  bt-en  so  much  occupied  with  farming  and  other 
matters,  as  to  have  entirely  fureiotien  thi  Muses  1 
am  sure  that  many  of  your  readi-rs  particularly  the 
ladies,  would  not  object  to  a  Poet's  corner  in  your 
useful  paper.  If  you  have  riothing  ofFtred  at  present 
more  deserving,  you  may  insert  the  following  effusion. 

Oh  !  Oft  have  I  met  the  sweet  smile  of  affection, 
As  fondly  it  beamed  from  the  lanijuisliuig  eye; 
And  oft  has  thai  smile  kept  the  heart  in  subjection^ 
While  cherishing  hopes  it  half  sni.ih  I'dasigh. 
I've  seen  the  bright  tear  from  afFi-ction  fast  flowing 
Giide  burning  and  swift  o'erarosi  c-leur'd  cheek, 
H.  r  bosom  with  fear  and  fond  hope  sifily  glowing; 
Spoke  more  by  a  sigh  than  an  ans:'-l  could  speak.     '' 
I've  seen  the  breast  heave  with  tumultuous  emotion. 
While  passion  had  chok'd  up  each  heart  breaking 

sigh, 
Oh  I  could  I  then  think  that  such  love-like  devotion, 
Could  fade  in  that  bosom,  could   wither  and  die. 
(.'.ould  think  that  the  smile  wliiclj  so  oft  has  imparted, 
A  joy  to  my  bosom  that  wealth  ne'er  bestows  ; 
The  tear  of  her  eye  too,  by  passim  first  started, 
Was  fated  to  fade  like  the  morn  blushing  rose. 
But  alas  !  lovely  woman  how  fickle  thy  heart; 
'I'hy  sighs  and  thy  tears,  thy  vows  too  how  vain,  . 
The  bliss  which  to-day  thy  fond  sntile  can  impart,'' 
Thy  frown  by  to-morrow  may  turn  into  pain      F. 


OF  FIRST   QUALITV. 

Red  and  IVliite  Clover.  Orchard  Grass  and   Ti- 
mothy Seeds,  of  first  Quality, 
Received  and  for  sale  by  the  subscrifjer,  Also 
Ground  Plaster,  put  uji  in  barrels  ,■ 
All  of  which  may  be  had  during  the  season,  fof 
sowing  and  plastering  the  land. 

ELY  BALDERSTON,- 
No.  61.  Smith's  Wharf 
February  4th,  1820. 

P.  S  It  is  found  from  the  experience  of  many 
practical  farmers,  that  the  Orchard  Grass  stands 
unrivaled  as  pasture,  it  comes  f<.rward  from  two  tc 
three  weeks  sooner  than  any  other  grass,  and  resist; 
the  fiost  as  much  later,  and  covers  the  ground  with 
a  luxuriant  crop  if  wanted  to  turn  in.  But  for  the 
purpose  of  manuring  the  land,  it  is  believed  no  grass 
in  this  country,  is  equal  to  what  is  called  the  Tall  oi 
Saplen  Clover,  as  its  turn  out  is  much  heavier  than 
the  common  Red  Clover :  and  it  may  be  had  as 
above.  It  is  well  adapted  to  cultivate  with  Timo- 
thy, as  its  growth  is  about  the  same  in  height,  and 
ripens  at  the  same  time  ;  thus  mixed  the  hay  is  fat 
preferable  to  either,  being  separate. 

Red  Clover,  gH— White,  Sl5— Orchard  Grass 
and  Timothv,  S5,  &c.  per  bushel. 


CioTei!  and  Ti\wot\\^  Seeds.  , 

The  subscriber  has  just  received  a  supply  of  Clo- 
ver and  Timothy  Seeds,  of  .superior  quality.  He  has 
also  on  hand.  Orchard  and  Herd  Grass  Seeds. 

Apply  at  his  Grocery  Store,  Calvert  Street; 
where  may  be  had  a  large  and  general  assortment  of 
Groceries. 

GERARD  T.  HOPKINS. 

February  4ih,  1820. 
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AGUICULTURE. 


AN  ADDRESS  TO  THE 

riTgiwia  AgvicwltwYaV  Soc\ct>,^ 

OF  FREDERlCKbBURG. 
Delivered  at  their  stated  Meeting  in  May,  1819. 
y  James  M.  Garnett,  Esq.   President  of  said  So- 
ciety. 
'entlemcn. 

Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the  passage  of 
law  incorporating  our  Society,  for  wliich  a  petition 
as  presented  by  your  direction  to  our  late  legisla 
re.  This  measure  at  once  secures  permanence  to 
ir  institution,  and  enables  us  both  to  hold  and  In 
anage  funds  sufficient  for  all  our  purposes  ;  but  the 
xumulation  of  these  funds  must  depend  principally 
jon  the  augmentation  of  our  members,  and  the  re- 
ilarity  with  which  we  make  our  respective  contri- 
itions.  That  the  adjacent  country  affords  ample 
aterials  for  an  Agricultural  Society,  on  a  lari^e  and 
jeral  scale,  none  who  know  it  can  doubt.  It  seems 
jually  clear,  that  no  spot  within  our  probable  limits 
in  furnisli  a  more  convenient  place  of  meeting.  No 
jstacles  therefore  exist  to  our  success,  than  such  as 
;al  and  perseverance  can  readily  overcome  ; — no 
leans  are  wanting  to  ensure  our  prosperity,  but  those 
hich  a  moderate  share  of  public  spirit  can  easily 
ipply  ; — and  few  checks  are  likely  to  impede  our 
;ility,  but  such  as  we  ourselves  interpose.  The 
ublic  sentiment,  every  where,  is  highly  favourable 
;  present,  to  all  the  objects  cif  our  society ; — let  us 
ideavour  then,  to  avail  ourselves  of  all  these  auspi- 
ous  circumstances,  and  according  to  the  prudent 
rmer's  excellent  rule,  diligently  exert  all  our  efforts 
to  make  hay  whilst  the  sun  shines" 
In  discharging  the  duties  of  the  off.ce  with  which 
5U  have  honoured  me,  cnuUl  I  believe,  that  I  had 
jthing  else  to  do,  but  to  paint  for  your  imaginations 
le  pleasures  of  agriculture — the  green  meadows^  the 
;rdant  lawns,  and  glowing  landscapes  of  arable 
;lds,  with  which  a  bounteous  Providence  has  ena- 
ed  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  to  solace  and  regale 
)th  their  animal  and  intellectual  natures,  the  task 
ould  not  only  be  easy,  but  delightful.  When  at- 
;mpting,  however,  to  perform  the  part  of  a  faith- 
il  pilot,  I  feel  myself  bound  tn  exhibit,  not  merely 
decorated  sketch  of  the  captivaung  scenery  and 
icturesque  views  which  the  active,  intelligent  bus- 
indman  has  often  the  power  in  a  great  measure  to 
■eate,  but  also  to  trace  a  warning  chart  of  the  shoals 
id  quicksands,  the  rocks  and  barren  wastes,  that  too 
lequently  impede  his  progress,  exhaust  his  substance 
id  mar  his  happiness.  This  although  the  most  ne 
ssary,  is  by  far  the  most  irksome  part  of  my  duty; 
It  in  the  endeavour  to  ex*-cute  it  properly,  should  I 
»ve  the  goc  d  fortune  to  suggest  any  hints  which 
ay  prove  practically  useful,  I  shall  deem  myself 
nply  rewarded 
It  will  not,  I  presume,  be  denied,  that  all  those 
luses  wnich  influence  the  conduct  and  affect  the 
laracter  ol  any  one  class  in  s'  ciety,  are  proper  sub- 
cts  of  consideratifn  and  discussion  for  every  mem- 
r  of  such  class  Hence  it  would  seem  not  irrele 
int  in  an  atldress  like  the  present,  to  take  a  some- 
hat  wider  rani;e,  than  at  first  view  might  appear 
oper.  Ihus,  if  industry,  skill,  and  economy,  are 
idently  necessary  to  make  agriculturists  rich,  and 
und  morals  with  improved  understandings  to  render 
em  happy;  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  who  attempts 
persuade  his  brethren  to  seek  their  true  interests, 


exi  cutt  s  out  a  siiiaii  poi  tion  ot  uis  lasK  ;  and  imeed 
may  be  said  greatly  to  fail  in  I  is  duty,  slinuld  he  neg- 
lect tn  urge  every  thing  in  his  power  '  n  the  firego 
ing  toj)ics  calculated  to  demonstrate,  that  they  are 
not  less  essential,  than  the  judicious  application  of 
fertilizing  substances,  skilful  tillage,  and  an  attentive 
selection  'f  the  most  perfect  implements  of  husband 
ry.  Shall  the  lecturer  on  agriculture  be  thtug  t  to 
depart  from  his  proper  provii.cc,  who  ventures  to 
enlarge  upon  such  subjects  .'  I  ti  ii.st  not ;  for  surely 
it  requires  somethiig  more  to  form  a  complete  and 
accomplished  agriculturist,  than  to  make  him  a 
mere  planter  and  sower  of  seed,  a  reaper  and  m^  AV- 
er of  grass  and  corn,  a  contriver  and  fabricator  of 
agricultural  tools,  a  good  tiller  ot  the  soil,  an  inj;e- 
nious  constructfir  of  stei  coraries,  or  a  dextrous  gel- 
der  of  lambs  and  pi^s.  Not  that  I  mean,  or  wish  to 
depreciate  a  knowledge  of  all,  or  any  of  these  mat- 
ters, each  of  which  is  necessary  in  its  proper  place  ; 


wari.b  wiiosc  pi.  per  nianag.  me  .t  m.uiy  more  (|U  tl- 
ficrttions  are  ess  r.tial  than  are  likely  to  b<-  found 
iiher  in  the  vocabul.iries,  or  in  the  imaginaliuns  of 
\oung  men  suffered  to  grow  up  in  the  i.apnazard 
way,  that  ton  many  farnurs  permit  their  sons  to 
chouse  for  themselves.  So  that  whether  we  C'usider 
ihe  agricultural  class  with  a  view  t.i  public  utility  or 
private  interest,  tiieir  general  mt  rinatio  and  great 
mental  improvement  appear  equally  in  cessary. 

But.  after  all,  without  i;m  uslry  and  economy,  the 
highest  intellectual  culiure,  with,  all  the  most  virtu- 
ous dispositions  jn'.aginable,  are  un.ivailing  to;:gncul- 
turists,  and  upon  these  points  it  is  feared,  that  sa- 
pient precepts  will  be  found  rather  more  abundant, 
tnan  good  rxamples.  In  opposition  to  the  practice 
and  influence  ot  the  last,  stand  cur  natural  indolence, 
and  a  whole  host  of  luxurious  ai  d  expensive  habits, 
the  concomitant  evils  of  our  national  progress  in 
wealth  and  refinement.    And  such   is  the  combinetl 


but  !  confess  myself  anxious  to  prove,  that  it  falls  force  of  these  powerful  temptation  ,  that  I'.eitlier  the 
strictly  within  the  limits  of  an  address  on  such  an  exhortations  and  commands  to  industry,  so  generally 
occasion  as  the  present,  to  aim  not  less  at  exalting  diffused  through  the  divine  book  of  our  holy  religion; 
the  moral  qualifications  of  the  agricultural  class  of  our  nor  the  painful  admonitions  of  daily  experience,  af- 
citizens,  than  at  their  improvement  in  all  the  vari-ford  more  than  some  feeble  checks  to  their  destruc- 
ous  mechanical  operations  incident  to  their  profes-tive  operation.  In  vain  are  we  told  from  divine 
sion.  To  inculcate  a  due  regard  to  these,  is  certainly  authority,  that  "  it  any  will  not  woi-k.  neither  shall 
my  duty ;  but  I  trust,  that  it  will  not  be  considered  he  eat ;"  and  that  "  he  who  provideth  not  for  his 
a  departure  from  it,  should  I  endeavour  also  to  as- own,  denies  the  faith,  aid  is  worse  than  an  infidel." 
sert  and  maintain  our  just  claims  to  the  highest^in  vain  do  we  see  thousands  if  instances  proving, 
rank  in  public  estimation  on  the  score  of  generaljthat  profusion,  extravagance,  and  idleness,  lead  to 
utility;  to  point  out  the  chief  means  necessary  for  poverty,  ruin,  and  misery;  extravagance  and  profu- 
the  attainment  of  this  rank,  and  to  impi'ess  this  sion  still  abound  every  where,  and  general  indolence 
truth  on  every  member  of  our  numerous  frateinity  ;  in  far  too  many  sections  of  ■  ur  countiy,  seems  as  in- 
that  the  cultivators  ot  die  soil  are.  in  fact,  the  fouii- curable  a  malady  as  the  plague.  It  is  confidently 
dation,  the  main  pillars,  and  Doric  columns  of  our  believed;  that  our  increased  habits  of  expense  super- 
great  social  edifice.  induced  by  the  I'apid  influx  of  commercial  wealth. 
It  is,  surely,  not  the  sole  business  of  the  agricul-for  the  last  20  or  30  years,  have  occasioned  an  aug- 
turist  to  make  good  crops,  and  to  enrich  his  land,  or  mented  use  of  the  precious  metals  for  the  purpose  of 
ecoration,  and  what  is  falsely  called  or«anif?2/s  fully 


he  would  desti've  to  rank  but  little  higher  in  the 
scale  of  being,  than  the  ox,  the  lior.se,  or  the  mule, 
which  he  drives.  Would  he  either  reach  or  main- 
tain  that   exalted  standing  among  his  fellow  men  to 


which  he  has  so  just  a  title,  let   him  make  himself  almost  every  thing  depends  upon  the  character  of 


worthy  of  it  by  the  diligent  culture  and  unremitted 
care — not  only  of  his  field.s,  but  of  all  his  faculties 
both  intellectual  and  physical 

That  provision  in  our  state  constitution  defining 
and  limiting  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  which  many 
consider  its  most  valuable  feature,  is  founded  upon 
the  principle,  that  those  who  own  the  soil  of  a  coun- 
try, should  also  be  its  legislators.  On  the  merits  of 
this  much  controverted  question,  this  is  not  a  proper 
occasion  to  enlarge  ;  but  thus  much  1  will  take  the 
liberty  to  say — that  as  long  as  we  have  sui  h  a  con- 
stitutional regulation,  it  surely  is  the  paramount  dut\ 
of  every  landholder  so  to  educate  both  himself  and 
his  children,  that  should  they  ever  be  called  to  dis 
charge  this  high  function  of  legislation,  they  may 
not  be  found  quite  unqualified.  To  expect  competent 
legislators,  and  the  preservation  of  liberty  in  a  coun- 
try where  the  great  mass  of  the  people  having  the 
exclusive  right  to  legislate,  should  be  ignorant, 
would  be  not  less  absurd,  than  to  calculate  on  reaping 
without  sowing,  on  delicious  fruits  and  coi'n  from 
bn^rs  and  weeds;  or  upon  health  and  vigour  from 
a  diet  of  thistles  and  barnacles.  Again — every  pa 
rent  is,  or  ought  to  be,  tlie  first  in.structor  of  his  child 
in  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  of  the  vaii- 
nus  duties  incident  to  his  more  advanced  age. — 
Hence,  his  being  a  planter  or  fanner  does  not  ex- 
empt him  from  the  necessity  of  a  considerable  de- 
e;rce  ot  moral  and  literary  cultui'e.  Almost  ever) 
Virginia  agriculturist  too,  is  also  a    slave-holder, 


equal  to  the  whole  specie  circulating  medium  of  the 
United  States.  But  the  true  ornaments  of  the  far- 
mer, especially  in  a  republican  government,  where 


its  yeomanry,  should  be  an  open  sincerity  and  sim- 
plicity of  manner  :  a  plainness  and  nec.tnessof  dress 
and  equipage  ;  a  self-possession  and  independence  of 
character  placing  him  far  above  the  servile  imita- 
tion of  all  fopperies  whatever,  c  ither  of  foreign  or 
domestic  growth  ;  and  a  sociality  of  temper  display- 
ing itself  rather  in  a  warm,  cordial  reciprocation  of 
hospitable  intercourse  with  friends,  neighbours  and 
strangers,  than  in  such  vain  pagcntries,  as  can  lead 
only  to  a  deterioration  of  morals,  or  the  ruin  of  for- 
tunes. The  sole  hope  of  pi-oviding  even  a  |)artial 
remedy  for  these  evils,  must  be  s.  tight  In  a  much 
linger  .".nd  stricter  course  of  intellectual  discipline, 
than  I  fear,  either  agricultural  fathei's  or  sons  will 
be  willing  to  encounter 

Some  of  the  effects  of  these  changes  in  manners  and 
habits,  we  already  begin  to  see  and  feel  most  sensi- 
bly ;  but  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  always  willing 
to  place  the  blame  of  our  crr(  rs  on  any  shouldei's, 
rather  than  our  own,  we  very  consolingly  impose 
the  whole  burden  upon  the  times !  as  if  they  could 
force  us  to  spend  money  lavishly,  whtther  we  chose 
it,  or  not.  Hut  the  truth  1^,  the  whole  nation  (with 
a  few  excepiious  here  and  there)  have  in  reality,  for 
a  long  period,  been  "  outriding  their  horses,"  and 
have  kept  their  expenditures  at  the  full  gallop,  whilst 
their  incomes  have  (comparatively  speaking)  been 
only  at  a  modeiate  trot  :  or  rather  perhaps,  like 
higlily  pampered,  ill-broken  colts,  \vc  have  caught 
the    bridle  between  our  teeth,    and  unrcsistinglv 
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suttcieul  <  ur  imasiiiaiions  to  run  away  with  our  Ut- 
ter judgmtiit  Tliat  these  liabits  of  proiligalit) 
are  iiniopg  the  most  prominent  and  formidable  ob 
stacles  to  the  progress  of  our  agriculture,  I  tUink  uc 
man  of  reflection  can  doubt.  They  inevitably  create 
that  "wa.it  of  funds,"  so  often  resorted  to,  as  the  ex- 
cuse by  which  we  endeavour  to  conceal  trom  our- 
selves and  others  the  tV.lly  of  delaying  our  attempts 
at  improvement.  And  this  pretext  is  admitted  by 
many,  as  a  full  acquittal,  if  we  only  add  the  trite 
remark,  that  agriculture,  iike  many  other  things 
requires  considerable  capital  to  carry  it  on  successful 
ly.  But  it  surely  is  very  bad  reiisoning  to  say,  that  be 
cause  we  cannot  do  at  a  single  stroke  every  thing 
■which  cught  to  br  ptrformed,  therefore  we  will  do 
nothing.  Yet  snmtttiing  strongly  resembling  this 
logic  Seems  to  inttutnce  the  mmds  of  those,  who 
reply  to  the  rto  mmendation  of  so  small  a  begin- 
ning, as  a  tew  bushels  of  clover  seed  and  plaster  of 
Paris,  by  pleading  their  inability  to  buy  enough  '•  to 
make  it"  (as  the  common  phrase  is)  "  worth  while." 
If  we  have  not  the  cash  in  hand,  let  us  only  con- 
sider hovvi  few  of  th(  se  retrenchments  which  all  of 
us  could  make,  w  ul.l  be  necessary  to  etftctthe 
object,  and  that  the  m.oney  so  laid  out  would  pay  us 
iAai'in^ interest.  A  few  less  ribbons  and  flounces  to 
our  wives  and  daughters  ;  a  few  less  frolicks  to  our- 
selves ;  a  few  less  games  of  cards;  some  small 
diminution  of  our  most  costly  liquors,  and  a  moder- 
ate curtailment  cf  numberless,  little,  unnecessary 
expenses  which  almost  every  man  incurs,  would 
soon  raise  a  fund — takin^/  '.he  whole  State  into  the  cal 


dispositiuii ;  we  should  behold,  with  much  fewer 
exceptions  than  at  present,  a  race  of  Bemgs  at  once 
the  pride,  the  ornament,  and  the  deligiit  of  mankind: 
the  child's  best  Instructors,  the  parent's  most  intel- 
ligent assistants,  the  enhancers  of  all  pleasure  to  the 
happy,  the  best  friends  and  comforters  of  the  afflic- 
ted. But  to  return  from  this  (1  trust)  very  pardona- 
ble digression  in  honour  to   those  of  whom,  under 


assurance  of  the  timbtr  must  defend  the  men  from  rob- 
bing. Now  have  we  many  chimneys  and  yet  our  tender- 
lines  complain  of  rheums,  catarrhs,  and  poses ;  then 
had  we  none  but  reredosses,  and  our  heads  did  never 
ache.  For  as  the  smoke  m  those  days  were  supposed 
to  bi  a  sufficient  hardening  for  the  timber  of  the 
house ;  so  it  was  reputed  a  far  better  medicine  to 
keep  the  good  man  and  his  family  from  the  quacke 


Providence,  we  owe  not  only  our  existence,  but  theior  pose,  wherewith  as  then,  very  few  were  acquaint- 
first  lessons  of  our  early  youth  in  knowledge  and  vir- ed.  Our  pewterers  in  time  past  employed  the  use 
tue,  and  the  chief  comforts  and  pleasures  of  our  ma-pf  pewter  only  upon  dishes  and  pots,  and  a  few  other 
turer  years.  |trifies  for  service,  whereas  now  they  are  grown  into 


The  general  habits  of  fashionable  expense  in  dress 
equipage  and  living,  so  prevalent  in  the  present  day, 
as  to  have  infected  even  the  cultivators  ot  the  soil ; 
produce  not  only  excess  of  expt  iiditure  ovei;  in- 
come ;  but  withdraw  from  the  improvement  of  our 


such  exquisite  cunning,  that  they  can  in  a  manner 
imitate  by  infusion  any  form  or  fashion  of  cup,  dish, 
salt,  or  bowl,  or  goblet,  which  is  made  by  goldsmith's 
craft,  though  they  be  never  so  curious  and  artificially 
forged.     In  some  places  beyond  the  sea,  a  garnish 


lands,  those  resouices  now  so  prifusely  squanderedpf  good  flat  English  pewter,  (1  say  flat,  because  dish 


on  splendid  foppery  and  dazzling  gc  wgaws  ;  on  horse 
trappings  and  riding  carriages  of  excessive  cost  ;  on 
'  Cossack  pantaloons,"  "  Wellington  boots,"  thirteen 
caped  great  coat,  and  male  corsetts,  those  most  un- 
manly of  all  irjiported  abominations  of  the  present 
times ;  and  in  short,  on  the  winle  ridiculous  and 
eft'i  minate  paraphernalia  of  modern  Dandyism  — 
Whether  there  be  any  necessary  connexion  between 
efl'eminacy  of  body  and  mind,  ard  expensively  lux- 
urious habits  cf  living,  1  will  net  take  upon  me  to 
affirm  ;  but  certainly  such  an  opinion  has  prevailed 
from  the  eailiest  ages.  There  is  a  curious  passage 
quoted  by  Hume  from  that  quaint  and  ancient  chron- 
icler, Holingshed,  illustiating  the  prevalence  of  this 
opinion,  at  least  as  far  back,  as  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.     1  give  it  more  with  this  view,  than  from 


culation,  sofficierit  to  fertilize  many  tlitusand  acres, 
at  presf-nt  nearly  barren      li  it  be  objected,  that  the 

ladles  would  probably  demur,  I  must  say,  to  the^any  particular  preference  It  the  fashions  of  those 
honour  of  the  sex,  that  in  nine  families  out  of  fen,  times,  which  trom  all  1  can  understand  of  them, 
where  anv  economical  reform  msy  be  deemed  ntces-|would  suit  my  own  taste,  perhaps  as  little,  as  that 
sary,  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded,  if  the  first  sacri-lot  any  man  m  the  nation.  The  passage  is  as  fol- 
fices  are  rot  actusUy  proposed  by  the  female  por-!lows:— "  There  are  old  men  yet  dwelling  mthevil- 
tion  of  the  ci  partnerv,  they  will  be  the  first  to  makellage  v  here  I  remain,  which  liave  noted  three  things 
them,  and  to  make  them  cheerfullv  too;  especiall)' to  be  marvelously  altered  in  England  wuh.n  then 
where  in  all  committees  of  finance  they  are  treated  sound  remembrance.  One  is  t'.ie  multitude  of  chim- 
contrary  to  custom,  with  tlie  most  unreserved  confi-inejs  lately  erected;  whereas  m  their  young  days, 
dence,  as  havin.g  a  joint  and  not  a  separate  intcr-ithere  were  not  above  two  or  three,  if  so  many,  m 
est.  It  is  the  heighlh  ofabsurditv  in  husbands  and  most  nplandish  towns  of  the  Realm,  (the  religious 
fathers  to  expect  the  members  of  their  families  wil-  houses  and  manor  places  of  their  lords  always  ex- 
lingly  to  relinquish  any  of  their  usual  indulgencies.icepted,  and  peradventuie  some  great  personages :) 
without  having  some  good  rr.  son  assii>ne!i  over  andbi't  each  made  his  tire  against  a  redosse  in  the  hall 
above  the  master's  unexplained  wi-.hes.  Mutual  con-where  he  dined  and  dressed  his  meat.  The  second 
fidence  in  money  matters  can  alone  beget  mutual  is  the  great  amendment  of  lodging  :  For  said  they, 
efforts  in  familv  economy  and  constitutes  in  fact,  theirlour  tamers  and  we  ourselves  have  laid  full  oft  upon 
only  st  cure  basis.  It  is  equp.lK  true,  that  without  a  con- straw  pallets  covered  only  with  a  sheet  under  cov- 
s^derable  degree  of  this  econcmy,  which  is  becoming  erlets  made  ot  dagswanie  and  hohariots,  and  a  good 
more  and  more  necessary  every  dav  from  the  dimm-.round  log  under  their  heads  instead  of  a  bolster.  If  it 
ished,  and  necessarily  diminishing  prices  of  agncul- were  so  that  the  father,  or  the  good  man  of  the 
tural  proGuct.s,  the  cultivai  ,■  •  of  the  soil  have  no  noust  had  a  mattrassor  fiocUbed,  and  thereto  a  sack 
light  toexptct  a  gre.itdegite  of  wealth.  Not  less"!  chatl'toresthisheadupun,  he  thoughthimselt  tobe 
ti'ue,  is  it.  that  in  practising  this  economy,  fully  as  well  lodgtd  as  the  lord  of  the  town  :  so  well  were 
hali'depemlsuponlhe  other  sex,  whisedispositionsinthiy  contentrd.  Pillows,  said  they,  were  thought 
this  respect,  1  must  again  repeat,  have  never  1  be  meet  only  for  women  in  child-bed:  as  for  servant 
lieve,  had  full  justice  awarded  to  them.     In  all  the  if  they  had  any  sheet  above  them,  it  was  well :   fc 


1  justice 

heroism  of  patimt  surtV  ing ;  in  every  sacrifice  of 
selfish  gratihcation  for  famiygord;  in  the  unrepi- 
ning  endurance  of  privations  dictated  by  a  sen.se  of 
domestic  duty,  I  fear,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  iha 


for 
seldom  had  tlsey  any  under  thtir  bodies  to  keep 
them  from  the  pi  icking  st!  aws,  that  ran  eft  through 
the  canvass,  and  razed  their  hardened  hides.  The 
third  thing  they  tell  us  ot  i>,  the  exchange  of  treenc 


hey  are  greatly  our  superiors,  when  not  corrupted  platters  (su  called  I  suppt  se  from  tree  or  wood)  into 
by  false  education,  or  utter  neglect.    Give  them  any  pe^vler,  and  wooden  spotns  into  silver  or  tin.    For  si 
good  cause  to  believe  that  somewhat  higher  duties  lommon  were  all  sorts  of  treene  vessels  in  old  time 
are  exijccted  of  them,  than  merely  to  keep  safe  our 
keys;  to  compound  puddings  and  soups  of  mysteri 
ousexceller.ee;  and  to  excel   in   the  occult  art  of 
multiplying  domestic  fowls,  (not  that  I  would  have 
any  of  these  comfortable  matters  altogether  neglec- 
ted) and  all  the  amiable,  characteristic  qualities  of 


thesfcx;  all  the  di^tinguishing  excellencies  of  tht 
female  character  will  soon  be  elicited.  Instead  of 
being  degraded  by  our  selfishness,  our  jealousy,  and 
our  neglect  into  nic-re  henwivea  and  drudges,  or  fan- 
tastic toys  (as  we  sometimes  see  them.)  decorated 
with  feathers,  andbtdizzencd  withtinsil;  allogetlier 
iiiCiiiiable  of  serious  reflection  ;  studying  ii<^,thing  bu; 
how  to  lavish  wealth,  to  diversify  frivolity,  aiid  t< 
make  coxcombs  of  the  men  rtseinblirg  themselvpj  ii. 


that  a  man  shou  d  hardly  find  four  pieces  of  pewter 
(of  which  one  was  peradventure  a  salt)  in  a  good 
farmer's  house.  In  times  past  men  v;cre  contented 
to  dwell  in  he  uses  bu.lded  of  sallow,  willow,  &c.  si 
that  the  use  ot  oak  ivas  in  .i  msnnei  dedicated  whi  Uy 
into  churches,  rebg'ous  h.u.ses,  princes  palaces,  nav 

gaiii.n.  Sec.  but  no-'  salfiW.  &c.  are  rejected,  and 
Nothing  but  oak  any  whe  .e  regarded  ;  and  yet  see 
tlie  chai  ge  for  when  our  houses  were  buildcd  of  wil- 
low, tlien  had  we  oaken  men  ;  but  now  that  our 
hou.ses  are  come   tc   be  uiai.e  if  cak  our  men  not 

n:y  become  willow,  but  a   great  many   altogether 

f  straw,  which  is  a  sore  ultt-ration 

In  those  the  cour  .ge  1 1  the  owner  was  a  sufficient 
defence  to  keep  the  house  in  safety;    but  now  the 


es  and  platters  in  my  time,  begin  to  be  made  deep 
and  hkc  basins,  and  are  indeed  more  convenient  for 
sauce,  and  keeping  the  meat  warm,)  is  almost  es- 
teemed so  precious  "  as  the  like  number  of  vessels 
that  are  made  of  silver."  Such  is  the  testimony  ol 
one  of  the  most  authentic  and  particular  historians 
of  the  sixteenth  century  in  regard  to  the  manners, 
customs,  and  opinions  of  his  own  and  the  preceding 
age.  But  to  come  down  to  a  period  much  nearer  the 
present  times.  When  I  can  first  remember,  the  young 
sons  of  farmers  and  planters  very  rarely  ever  wore  a 
great  coat  until  after  fifteen,  now  you  may  see  them 
in  some  sections  of  the  country,  (with  many  honour- 
able exceptions  to  be  sure)  coated,  pantalooned,  and 
corsetted  out  of  all  natural  shape  and  motion  ;  defac- 
ing God's  image  as  industriously  as  they  can ;  and  re- 
sembling nothing  "  in  the  heavens  above,  nor  on  the 
earth  beneath,  nor  in  the  waters  under  the  earth."— 
The  old  farmers  of  former  times,  seldom,  if  ever 
wore  gloves,  unless  perhaps  of  yarn  or  sheep-skin, 
made  by  their  wives  and  daughters,  as  a  sort  of 
Christmas  box  or  holyday  present ;  and  as  for  boots, 
one  or  two  pair  during  life,  (which  was  literally  the 
whole  amount  of  my  father's  stock,  although  he  lived 
more  than  sixty  years,)  were  deemed  amply  suffi- 
cient. I  advert  to  these  circumstances,  not  with 
any  view  of  recommending  a  return  to  those  long 
exploded,  and  almost  forgotten  habits ;  but  merely 
to  sustain  my  position,  that  expense  and  luxury 
have  increased  upon  us  of  late  years  probably  far 
beyond  our  means  of  indulgence  ;  and  to  an  extreme 
not  only  unnecessary  but  highly  pernicious.  Whether 
diis  is  for  the  better  or  worse ;  and  whether  the 
hardy  ad\'ocations  of  husbandry  can  be  pursued 
most  advantageously  by  a  yeoman  of  the  present  fa- 
shion, or  by  one  of  the  antique  sort,  it  is  for  you  to 
judge.  Not  that  I  would  infer  either  that  living  as  in 
the  days  of  Holingshed,  or  going  without  boots, 
gloves,  or  great  coats,  would  of  itself  make  good  ag- 
riculturists ;  any  more  than  the  mere  utterance  o£ 
patriotic  sentiments,  will  make  good  republican 
citizens  or  the  negative  duties  of  abstinence  alone, 
constitute  true  Christians.  But  I  plead  guilty  to 
the  fixed  belief  that  as  much  real  and  substantial 
ccmfort  as  rational  men  need  desire,  may  Ue  attain- 
ed at  far  less  cost,  than  we  at  present,  seem  to  think 
requisite  for  its  attainment;  and  that  to  retrench  a 
portion  of  our  unnecessary  expenses,  or  to  diminisli 
in  some  degree  those  which  are  unavoidable,  by  using 
cheaper,  instead  of  the  very  costly  materials  requir- 
ed by  the  despotism  of  existing  fashions,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  applying  the  difference  to  the  improvement 
of  cur  farn.s,  will  go  a  great  way  towards  rendering 
the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  both  more  pleasurable  and 
more  profitable. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


TO  CURE  BEEVES  TONGUES. 
Itiib  the  tongues  with  salt,  and  let  them  remain  a 
day  to  take  out  the  blood ;  then  rub  them  well  with 
salt  petre  and  put  them  in  brine  ;  after  they  have 
been  there  three  or  four  weeks,  take  them  rut  and 
wash  them  well,  let  them  smoke  a  day  or  two  and 
hang  them  up  in  a  dry  place  to  keep. 
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FROM  THE   ALBANY   ARGUS. 

Tveatise  ou  AgvicvvVtvwc, 

SECTION  X. 

y  other  Plants  uiefitl  in  a  Rotation  of  Crop's,  and 

ada/ited  to  our  Climate. 

[Continued  from  No.  38,  p.  303.] 

These  may  be  brought  under  thive  classes ;  those 
fhich  yield  a  colouiiiij;  matter,  those  which  yield  oil 
nd  thoae  whose  bark  is  convertible  into  clothing.  Of 
le  firs'.,  are  madder,  satfron,  and  wosd ;  of  the  se- 
oHil,  p'lppy,  colzat,  and  palma  christi ;  and  of  the 
lird,  tlax  and  hemp. 

I.  Of  Madder. 
M.iildcr  )3  the    Erytliros  of  the  Greeks  and  the 

lubia  of  the  Latins  ;  so  called  from  its  imparting  ai 
sd  colour  to  wool  an  I  leather  It  is  cultivated  in  the' 
levant,  in  France,  in  Flanders,  and  in  England  ;  but; 

0  where  more  extensively  or  profitably  than  in  Ilol- 
ind.  The  province  of  Zealand  is  principally  occu 
led  with  it,  and  the  httle  island  of  Schowen  alone 
ives  annually  one  thousand  tona  of  the  root. 

The  species  generally  cultivated  are  two — the 
\zara  and  the  Izari ;  names  by  which  they  are  call- 
d  in  the  Levant,  whence  the  seed  is  generally  im- 
orted  tn  Europe  a^d  preferred  to  that  raised  in  more 
jrthern  latitudes. 

The  soil  most  proper  for  this  plant  is  rich  loam, 
id  the  manures  fittest  for  it,  the  sweepings  of  streets 
lid  gutters  and  the  mud  of  ponds. (I)  it  is  remarked 

1  England,  tliat  it  succeeds  better  after  a  grain  than 
fter  a  grass  crop.  The  preparatory  labour  should  be 
erformed  in  the  fall,  leaving  a  single  ploughing  only 
ir  the  sprin  c ;  which  like  thosf  that  pr.  ceded  it, 
lould  be  as  deep  as  possible.  The  planting  should 
lUow  without  delay.  In  the  Levant  they  form  beds, 
Iternately,  of  unequal  elevation  ;  one  high,  the  other 
pw;  on  the  latter,  the  madder  is  planted,(2)  and  in 
le  autu  nn  of  the  second  year,  the  surface  of  the 
igher  bid  is  scattered  over  that  which  is  lower ; 
nd  by  a  similar  process  the  next  year,  the  lower 
sd  is  raised  six  inches  higher  than  the  other.  By  this 
lanagement,  the  earth  retains  sufficient  humidity 
)r  the  growing  plants. 

In  transplanting  madder,  care  must  be  taken  to 
reserve  the  buttons,  which  attach  themselves  to  the 
Dots,  and  that  the  roots  themselves  be  ten  inches 
part  in  the  rows,  and  their  crowns  not  more  than 
.vo  inches  below  the  surface. 

The  greatest  duration  of  the  plant  is  six  years,  but 
tree  is  the  permitted  term  ;  as  after  that  age  the 
Jots  lose  in  colour  and  soundness  what  they  gain  in 
alk.  At  three  years,  a  single  root  has  been  found 
)  weigii  between  thirty  and  forty  pounds ;  and  the 
irger  the  root,  the  less  does  it  lose,  in  proportion, 
»■  depication  (3) 

When  the  roots  are  taken  up,  they  are  suspended 
ider  cover,  for  ten  or  twelve  days  to  dry.     During 
lis  time,  much  of  the  water  of  vegetation  is  evapor 
;ed ;  the  plant  becomes  soft,  and  is  then  subjected 

the  heat  of  an  oven,  from  which  bread  has  been 
iken.     After  a  second  baking  it  comes  out  dry  and 

ittle  ;  and,  to  disengage  from  it  the  earth,  the  small 
jres  atid  the  outer  skin  of  the  root,  it  is  lightly 
ireshed  with  a  flail,  after  which  it  is  fit  for  grinding. 

II.  OfH'oad 

This  plant,  till  1756.  was  much  employed  and  fur- 
shed  the  finest  blue  colour,  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
ime  dyers,  is  even  now  very  profitably  united  with 
digo  ;  giving  to  the  colour  imparten  by  it,  more  in 
nsity  as  well  as  duration.    The  maturity  of  the 

(1)  Young's  works. 

(2)  Madd'  r  refjuires  more  moisture,  in  its  first 
age,  than  might  be  furnished  by  rains  and  dews — 
hence  arose  the  method  of  raising  the  plants  in  a 
ed  bed,  where  they  might  be  watered  at  will,  and 
terwards  transferred  to  the  place  where  they  were 
tended  to  grow. 

(3)  In  large  roots  this  loss  is  6-7ths,  in  small  cnes 
Sths. 


leaves  (t  le  only  ubi  ful  part  of  the  plant)  is  aniiouiicedj  Vll.  (If  llie  iiimjioiuer. 
'>y  their  drooping  and  by  the  yellow  colour  which  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Peru,  and  is  cultivated, 
they  take  At  this  signal,  they  must  be  stripped  mi  Europe  principally  for  the  sfcds,  which  eive  a 
from  thiir  stem^,  housed,  and  left  in  mass  till,  freed  large  proportion  of  oil,  of  much  use  for  domestic 
from  the  svater  of  vc-gftation,  they  begin  to  macerate  purposes.  It  requires  a  good  sod.  well  manured, 
by  their  own  weight.     They  are  then  to  be  wa3hed|cind   thoroughly    worked  and   clennscd.     The  seeds 


liid  reduced  to  a  paste  ;  after  which,  a  fermentati-in 
takes  pi  ce.  and  the  fecula  shows  itself  and  forms  a 
black  crust,  which  is  not  to  be  broken,  because  necrs 
sary  ti    prevent  evaporation      When  the  fermenta 
tion  has  subsided,  (which  may  be  known  by  the  di 
minislifd   stench)  the  maas  is  pounded  and  formed 
into  b  ills  for  use.     The   soil  and  preparation,  indi- 
cated in  the  last  article  fur  madder,  are  most  proper 
for  w.  ad. 

III.   0/  Saffron. 

Tl.iS  plant  is  cultivated  only  for  the  stigmata  of 
the  flowers,  which  give  a  yellow  colour,  employed  in 
dyinn  and  in  guac/it-  painting 

It  succeeds  best  in  a  rich,  friable  black  earth,  or 
in  one  of  a  dark  red  or  chocolate  colour.  Some 
writers  have  remarked,  that  the  roots,  which  are 
bulbous,  grow  to  the  greatest  size  in  the  former  of 
these  soils,  and  that  the  Howers  attain  the  highest 
perfection  in  the  latter.  The  manure  best  adapted 
to  it  is  old  and  thoroughly  rotted  dung. 

After  being  well  ploughed,  rolled  and  harrowed, 
the  ground  intended  for  this  crop  is  trenched,  and  the 
roots  placed  in  the  trenches  nine  or  ten  inches  apart. 
So  soo),  as  the  flowers  appear,  (and  they  always  pre- 
cede the  leaves)  the  soil  about  them  must  be  liglitly 
hoed.    When  fuliy  blown,  and  while  wet  with  dew. 


should  be  sown  one  foot  apart,  and  in  rows  two  feet 
isundi-r  In  Fr.ince,  the  stems  are  employed  for 
fuel  and  ])ea  sticks,  and  the  leaves  for  fodder.(4) 

VIII.  OfFiax. 

Flax  is  of  Asiatic  origin,  and  from  its  hardip.es.>; 
and  usefulness,  is  generally  diffused  over  the  globe. 
No  plant  undergoes  a  greater  change  in  the  hands 
of  labour,  and  few,  if  any,  better  rjpays  the  labour 
bestowed  upon  it.(5)  It  iscultivatid  with  two  dif- 
ferent views — one,  for  the  fibie  which  surrounds  the 
stem,  and  which  is  convertible  intocloth — the  other, 
for  the  seeds,  which  yield  an  oil  very  important  to 
the  arts  These  dilTerent  objects  have  lx*en  sup- 
posed to  be  best  promoted  by  different  kinds  of 
seed  and  diff-rent  kinds  of  culture.  In  England,  it 
is  believed  that  the  seed  of  this  country  gives  a  llax 
)f  greater  length  and  of  finer  fibre  ;  and  that  the 
seed  of  Memel  or  Riga, (6)  produces  a  coarser  plant 
nd  greatir  quantity  of  si-ed.  We  doubt,  however, 
the  correctness  of  this  distinction,  and  think  our- 
selves supported  by  experience  as  well  as  theory,  in 
placing  the  difference  less  to  the  account  of  any  pecu- 
iar  quality  of  the  seed,  than  to  the  greater  or 
smaller  quantity  of  it  sown ;  for  we  have  invariably 
observed,  that  if  flax  seed  (wherever  grown)  be  sown 
thinly,  the  stem  is  shorter,  the  fibre  co.irsei-,  and  the 


they  are  taken  off  carefully  with  the  hand  and  spread  seed  nnore  abundant— and  vice  versa.     This  difler- 


upon  boards,  to  dry.  The  stigmata  are  then  separa- 
ted from  the  styles,  after  which  they  are  ready  for 
market. 

IV.  OfthePo/ifiy. 

The  poppy  is  among  the  most  important  of  the  oil 
giving  plants  —as  well  for  the  value  as  for  the  abun- 
dance of  its  produce.  The  oil  is  altogether  found  in 
the  seeds,  and  does  not  partake  of  any  somniferous 
or  other  deleterious  qualit. .  as  some  persons  have 
supposed  It  is  often  mixe  with  olive  oil,  and  so 
long  as  it  is  fresh  it  is  equally  pleasant  and  whole- 
some. It  is  much  used  in  France,  Holland  and  Ger- 
many, in  saLads.  Its  only  fault  is,  that  if  long  kept 
it  becomes  thick  and  viscous.  The  plant  is  annual 
and  requires  a  good  and  well  laboured  soil.  The 
seeds  should  be  taken  from  the  ripest  and  largest 
capsules  of  tli-  preceding  year ;  should  be  sown 
early  and  thin,  .ind  in  broad  cast ;  because,  if  thick- 
ly sown,  the  plains  rat,  and  if  sown  late  they  are  in- 
jured by  a  too  rapid  vegetation.  The  fall  of  the  leaf, 
the  drying  of  the  stalk  and  the  brown  colour  of  tht 
capsules,  indicate  the  time  for  harvt -ting  tliis  crop. 
These  last  are  can  ully  gathered  and  dried,  and  the 
seed  seoarated  from  them, 

V.  Of  Cole 

Cole  is  a  variety  of  the  cabbage,  and  the  see!  of 
which  yields  an  oil  ve;v  useful  to  the  arts,  and  ren- 
di  rs  the  plant  of  great  importance  in  agriculture. 
Its  general  raanagemen'  does  not  differ  from  that  ol 
my  other  variety  of  tli  •  kind.  When  the  seed  is 
ripe,  it  must  be  carefully  gathered  and  separated 
from  its  chaff  The  pla'  tations  of  colzat  in  Fian 
ders,  and  particularly  in  th  ■  neighbourli-od  of  Lisle 
Hasbrock  and  D.iuay,  and  n  a  jjart  of  the  E.caut, 
are  immense.  It  general'  follows  a  crop  of  well 
lungi-d,  well  laboured  potatoes,  and  is  followed  by 
one  of  wheat.  It  makes  part  of  their  six  years'  ro 
talion 

VI.  r-'alma  Cliristi.  (the  rif-inus  of  botanists)  has 
been  cultivated  in  this  statf  ;    'nit  whether  profitably 

ir  not,  we  do  not  know.  Its  ■••cd  gives  an  oil  fil 
for  Inmps,  but  principally  empi  ved  as  a  medicine. 
The  cultivation  of  this  plant  h  ■;  been  tried  in  tlw- 
southern  parts  of  France,  but  nc;  on  a  large  scale,  as 
it  was  found  to  require  much  gro'iod  and  to  giv  ■  few 
seerls,  which  ripen  only  in  succeso  n.  In  Carolina, 
the  stem  attains  the  height  of  te  >  or  twelve  feet, 
wd  a  diameter  of  four  or  five  inch  s.  As  an  orna- 
nental  shrub,  the  palma  christi  is  much  to  be  recom- 
mended 


ence  will  necessarily  be  iiicreased  by  diff-.-rent  modes 
of  culture.  The  row  husbandry,  admitting  of  more 
ventilation,  will  hasten  the  maturity  of  the  plant, 
and  increase  the  quantity  and  qunlity  of  the  seed  ; 
whereas  the  broad  cast  method  will,  on  the  other 
hand,  retard  the  maturity  of  the  plant,  lengthen  the 
stem  and  the  fibre  that  covers  it,  and  in  the  same 
proportion  diminish  the  quantity  of  seed. 

Flax  may  be  made  to  follow  potatoes  very  advan- 
tageously ;  and  we  have  seen  the  practice  of  sowing 
it,  with  a  crop  of  that  kind,  earnestly  recommend- 
ed.(r) 

The  time  for  harvesting  flax,  depends  on  the  con- 
siderations suggested  above.  If  seed  be  the  principal 
end  of  the  crop,  your  harvisting  ought  not  to  begin 
till  tins  is  completely  ripe  ;  whereas  if  the  fibre  be 
your  main  object,  pull  the  flax  two  or  three  weeks 
earlier.  Flax,  thus  prematurely  pulled,  is  called 
white  JIaXy  and  makes  the  finest  thread  The  ex- 
hausting quality  of  this  plant  is  .generally  admitted, 
and  has  been  lonjc  known.  Pliny  says  of  it,  that  it 
burns  and  degrades  the  soil  in  return  for  the  nnurish- 
ment  it  receives  from  it.(8) 

IX    Of  Hemft. 

'lue  cultivation  of  this  plant  need  not  be  attempted 
in  soils  which  are  not  naturally  or  artificially  very 
ich.  They  who  possess  the  former,  will  otten~find 
'.he  culture  of  hemp  useful  in  reducing  the  staple  of 
lie  soil  to  that  medium  quality,  which  is  best  fitted 
or  the  production  oi  grain  In  some  parts  of  our 
uvn  country  hemp  has  been  cultivated  many  years  in 
lUixession,  before  this  t  ffect  was  produced  ;  and  in 
Italy,  in  the  neighbouihood  of  Bologna,  (after  cen- 
uri:s  of  cultivation)  the  rotation  continues  to  be 
■uheat  and  hemfi  alternately,  and  without  fallows. 
So  also  ill  the  environs  of  IVrmonde,  near  Brussels, 
the  usual  rotation  is  hemji  fax  and  wheat  (9)  It  is, 
perhaps,  to  the.se  favoured  seils  we  ought  to  look  for 

(4)  See  Crete  de  Paleuil  on  the  sunflower, 
(j)  How  wonderful  the  difference  between  the  raw 
naterial  and  the  Brussels  lace! 

(6)  The  flax  seed  of  Riga  is  broad  and  flat,  and  of 
I  darker  colour  than  that  of  this  country. 

(7)  Se  ■  2d  vol.  Varlii's  husbandry 

(8)  "  I't  sentiamus  nolente  id  fieri  natura  nrit 
agrum  deterioremque  etiam  terram  facit."  Nat. 
Hist.  L  XIX. 

(9)  Francis  de  Neauchateau's  state  of  husbandry 
in  the  senatoriat  of  Brussels. 
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th..  bes  fiiode  of  ouUivatinK  this  very  usefu  ami  pro- 
fitable plant.  "  Duringth.  fii  st  y>:-ar,"  says  M  Sim- 
monde,  in  his  mcture  of  Tuscan  agriculture,  "  the 
field  intended  for  hemp  is  laid  tt  it  hy  the  small  Tus 
can  plough  in  the  months  of  August  and  Si  ptember. 
This  is  followed  by  the  reat  pi  ugli,  which  rem 
States  tiie  four  feet  furrows,  and  thr  ws  up  the  inter 
mediati-  earth  into  ridges  The  manure  is  applied 
to  these,  in  the  spring;  aftrr  which  the  hemp  si  ec, 
is  SOW:,  and  the  ground  harrow d.  This  crop,  hkt 
that  of  flax  s'iou:d  be  wed  when  about  four  inche- 
high"  ,  ; 

X.  Of  Swallowworc,  or  Dossbane. 

I'his  is  th.-  aide/lias  svriaca  <>i  botanists,  and  not 
impr  pt-rly  called  the  cotto'i  of  iiTthfrn  latitudes 
Its  cortici^  fibre  vii-lds  a  fi  le.  soft  and  >vhite  thread, 
and  th.-  |>  ds  a  silky  material,  usefully  employ  d  in 
waddinv;s  and  in  hat  making,  &c.  '■  There  are  tew 
pUnts,"  says  Sonniiii,  '  the  cuhun-  of  which  unites 
more  adv  rrtag.  s,  or  which  is  m're  worthy  the  at 
tention  of  farmers."  In  Silesia,  it  has  mid?  consi- 
derable progress,  and  experience  shows  that  in  a 
middling,  nr  even  a  bad  s  >d,  it  gives  a  product 
eight  times  more  valuaWe  than  the  finest  crop  of 
flax  or  ba\'.  It  requires  a  strong  and  moist  s-  il,  well 
labourtd  and  manured,  and  may  be  propagated  by 
sefds.  bv  suckers,  or  by  roois  The  row  husbandry 
is  the  most  propf-r  for  it,  and  in  the  cours-  of  three 
years,  th''  intrvals  between  the  furrows  wi  1  be 
completely  filled  up  by  new  and  multiplied  shoots. 

XI    Of  the  ftlan '  called  -Wiy  Zealand  Flax. 


made  wholly  of  skimmed  .nilk.  The  management  of 
c  m  the  copper,  corresponds  substantially  with  Mr. 
]  ffr-rson's  statement  to  me  It  was  a  dairy  of  eighty 
nuvs,  which  he  saw ;  and  they  were  then  fed  with 
gre  n  clover  cut  and  brought  to  their  stalls 

Doubtless  in  different  da.ries,  somewhat  different 
oractiCHs  prevailed  Mat  shall,  in  his  Rural  Econo 
ny,  says,  the  single  Gloucester  Cheese  is  made  of 
he  evening's  milk  skimmed,  and  the  new  milk  of 
the  next  morning  ;  which  in  N  w  England  we  should 
call  a  two  m-al  cheese,  md  that  the  double  G!ou 
|ct  st-r  cheese  is  wholly  of  new  milk,  but  made  in  the 
idjacent  vale  of  Berkley 

■  1  should  like  to  s  e  in  the  American  Farmer,  Mr 
Jeff-rson's  own  statement  of  what  he  saw  in  Parma, 
'r  the  L  idesan,  relative  to  the  Pirmesan  ch  ese  :  it 
would  give  him  pleasure  to  fur-iish  you  with  it.  It 
night  be  useful  pirti'  ularly  in  the  middl-  states 
where  the  sunmer  sun,  gives  probably  about  the 
s  ;me  tempt  rature,  as  in  the  more  northern  country 
of  Paf-ma.  &c. 

I  am  Sir,  your  obd't.  serv't. 

T.  PICKERING 

John  S.  Slcinnei;  Esq. 


FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

Columbia,  S.  C.  Jan.  22rf.  1820. 
Mr.  Skinner  : 

The  various  and  very  interesting  articles  oi; 
the  grape  vine,  Sec.  which  have  a;)peared  latel) 


Thisisth-/or»iiO')  ;enaj^  oi  bot-anists;  th;- leaves ;„  your  valuable  publication  the  American  Far 
of  wiiich    by  maceration  m  water,  yield  a  fibre  re-\n        ,vil],,no  doubt,  open  the  eyes  of  many  gen 

which  shows,  that  tSu-  strengtn  of  fl.,x  being  11,  thatjSnuthern  ones,  on  this  very  profitable  branch  .)t 
of  hemp  is  16  1-3,  and  that  of  for mioii  23  5-11.     In  agriculture.     Many  difficulties  in  the  cuUivatioi 


the  hot  cnuotries  (of  which  this  plant  is  a  native)  it 
is  found  on  the  sea  shore  ;  grow  ng  sometimes  in  wet 
or  marshy  soils  and  sometimes  in  arid  sands.  M. 
Thouin  has  succeeded  in  na  uralising  it,  in  the  north 
of  F'-ance,  which  gives  reason  to  btlieve  that  it  may 
be  made  to  succeed  in  this  climate. 


Sir  : 


For  the  American  Farmer. 

Salem,  Jan.  Tth,  1820. 


of  the  vines  have  certainly  occurred,  whicl. 
have  deterred  many  persons  from  the  prosecu- 
tion of  experiments  they  had  begun,  and  some 
are  not  wanting  who  positively  aflirin  that  the 
grape  vine  can  never  be  cultivated  with  success 
in  this  country.  This  plant  requires  a  very  par- 
ticular management,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
repeated  failures  ought  to  be  attributed  to  th 
want  of  skill  in  those  who  have  attempted  its 
cultivation.  We  are  also  told  that  several  Eu- 
ropeans, who  in  their  ov/n  countries  had  culti- 
vated the  vine  with  success,  failed  here  in  the  at- 


1  dropped  mv  letter  to  you  of  yesterday's  date, 
into  the  Post  Office  here.     In  the  agricultural  paperi  ^      y  i     .        i     •..  .i      .     ,u     r  .i  • 

it  enclosed,  1  re.erred  to  the  aulhoiity  of  Mr.  JefLT-|t°"'Pf  •  ^  ^^  '"'^f  ^'X  *»  f'^^'^  '''e  truth  of  this, 
s  m,  for  a  particular  use  of  the  juice  of  carrots  and  but  it  must  be  observed  that  differences  m  the 
the  composi'-ion  of  parmesan  cheese.  I  intended  tolsoils  and  climate,  and  other  circumstances  which 
have  mentioned  how  I  became  possessed  of  that  in-jpertain  to  a  new  country  like  this,  require  not 
iormation,  but  forgot  it  until  I  had  closed  my  let- Lniy  the  skill  of  other  countries,  but  alio  jmlg- 


ter     It  was  in  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  a 


mem  to  investigate   the   causes  of  failure,  and 


dozen  or  more  years  ago     He  g.ave  me  some  ac-i    ,      ^  .,  i    '  r       u         .     .i  „  .,  ..;„..i„„;,-„. 

count  of  histraveliiag  (while  he  was  minister  of  thej-^^^Mn  the  mode  of  culture  to  the  particulanUes 
United  States,  to  the  French  eiurt)  to  the  south  ofiof  Hic  country  in  which  it  is  to  be  carried  on.  It 
France,  and  thence  into  Italy.  Having  arrived  in|u!so  requires  some  considerable  degree  of  acu 
the  latter  country,  1  asked  him  if  he  siw  that  partjmcn,  to  discriminate  what  are  the  fundamcnta 
where  the  famous  P.innesau  Cheese  was  made  ?  He|p,.incipics  relative  to  the  cultivation  of  that  plant 
went  on  purpose  to  gain  intwm.tiun   on  the  snbject.|^„j  ,^1^;^,,,  „„j,|jj  (^  gg^^g  ^^  ^  i^a^i^jj^  tj^c  culture, 


I  am  veiy  cnnfilent  that  I  am  not  in  err^  r  in  sta 
ting,  that  the  cheese  was  made  of  the  evening's  milk, 
skimmed  early  tiie  next  morning,  and  mixed  with 


vherever  it  is  attempted,  from  mere  local  prac 
tices,  which,  though  perhaps  good  where  they  are 


that  of  the  moir.ing,  for  making  tlie  cheese.     He  at- pursued,  arose    from    particular    circumstances 
tended  the  process  When  the  milk  had  been  warm-  in  the  soil,  climate,  &c.      It  is  most  undoubtedly 


ed  in  a  large  copper,  and  the  coagulation  was  corn- 


true  that  every  district  of  country  in  Europe 


pleted,  the  curd  was  broken,  and  the  whey  separa- ^„,,    ^o  doubt  elsewhere,  has  something  differeni 

ted.    Ot  the  latter,  the  greater  part  was  taken  out,.-     ...  i       i  .       .-       .,        •         t^i  ■ 

Then  the  operator  (a  man)  takin,;  a  large  cloth,  and!'"  l'',"''  ^ode  ol  treating  the  vine.  1  his  accounts 

stooping  over  and  into  the  copper,  dexterously  pass-;lo''  the  gieat  diversity  in  the  accounts  we  have  in 

ed  it  (the  cl  th)  under  the  curd,  and  gathering  the  books  on  the  subject,  as  to  the  cultivation  of  the 

corners  and  sides  of  the  cloth,  the  whey  was  returned  vine.     All  these  methods  may  be  correct  for  par- the  most  enormous  number    of   pots    required 


stances  widely  different.  If  our  government,  or 
some  of  our  patriotic  agricultural  societies, 
would  send  a  proper  person  to  Europe  for  the 
purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  different  modes  of 
cultivating  the  vine  in  that  country,  no  doubt 
from  the  great  mass  of  information  thus  collect- 
ed, a  very  judicious  person  might  frame  a  toler- 
able system,  somewhat  general  in  its  application, 
and  showing  causes  for  such  deviations  from  this 
or  that  practice,  that  would  most  probably  lead 
is  to  success. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  show  the  very  many 
and  great  advantages,  that  would  result  to  this 
country  from  the  cul  ure  of  this  invaluable  plant, 
They  are  innumerable  in  a  political,  commercial 
and  moral  point  of  view.  I  say  moral,  because 
it  is  acknowledged,  that  the  vice  of  drunkenness 
is  much  less  frequent  in  wine  countries,  than  ir 
others  where  the  use  of  spirits  is  resorted  to, 
We  must  confess  that  it  is  a  vice  that  defaces 
horridly  the  fair  features  of  this  country.  I  leave 
however,  this  subject  to  abler  pens.  Would 
to  God  that  men  of  talents  would  undertake  tc 
represent  this  in  a  proper  light. 

Notwitiistanding  the  difficulties  we  have  here 
to  encounter  in  our  experiments,  we  ought  tc 
persevere,  and,  no  doubt,  some  of  us  will  suc- 
ceed, and  will  communicate  to  the  public  the  re- 
sul's  of  their  experience. 

This  is  the  season  when  preparations  foi 
jiantiiig  are  made,  and  I  hope  t  will  not  be 
:iiought  presumptuous,  if  I  give  an  account  ol 
.in  experiment  which  I  made  last  year,  and  which 
succ;:eded  fully  to  my  satisfaction. 

On  looking  in  the  3d  vol.  of  the  Memoirs  ol 
the  Philadelphia  Society  for  promoting  Agricul- 
ture, 1st  page,  I  saw  a  very  interesting  article 
signed  T.  Matlack,  giving  an  account  of  a  speedy 
mode  of  propagating  the  grape  vine.  It  is  thus  : 
"  Take  a  single  joint  of  the  vine  you  choose,  cut 
it  off  at  half  an  inch  above  the  eye,  cover  each 
end  with  a  sticking  plaster  of  any  kind,  and  set 
it  in  a  pot  of  garden  mould :  the  eye  of  the  cut- 
ting must  be  covered  with  earth,  and  then  water- 
ed to  settle  the  ground  ;  after  this  lay  half  an 
inch  of  horse  dung  on  the  surface  to  keep  it  from 
becoming  dry  and  hard.  Place  your  pot  in  your 
hot  bed,  etc.  If  it  be  inquired  why  a  single  eye 
is  recommended,  rather  than  a  cutting  f  sixteen 
inches  long,  il  is  replied,  that  the  roots  shooting 
from  a  single  eye,  are  exclusively  from  itself,  are 
much  the  strongest  and  strike  more  directly 
downward  ;  the  shoot  from  it  has  less  pith  in  it, 
the  wood  is  firmer  and  shorter  jointed,  and  conies 
sooner  into  full  bearing  ;  and  it  appears  to  be  a 
much  more  healthy  vine.  And  to  these  advan- 
tages may  be  truly  added,  that  a  thousand  plants 
tit  to  set  out  may  be  raised  from  the  single  eye 
with  less  labour  and  within  less  space,  thai,  a 
hundred  plants  can  be  raised  from  long  cuttings, 
which  have  not,  that  I  know  of,  one  single  advan- 
tage in  their  favour  ;  and  in  a  new  country  it  is 
of  no  small  consideration,  that  the  same  cutting 
will  produce  five  times  the  number  ol  planis,"  etc. 
Now    in    following    Mr.   Matlack's  direciions 


into  the  Copper,  to  rener  the  curd  buoyant,  to  fa- ticular  circumstances  ;  but  must  be  very  wide  of  renders  his  plan  impracticable.     I  have  there' 
cilitate  the  lilting  it  out  of  that  vessel.    The  c.olour-|j^    i^.,^  fo,-  universal  practice.  Such  a  plan  I  do  not  fore  tried  to  do  wi 
mg  was  given  with  carrol  juice. 

I  have  just  come  from  the  Alhw.^u...  w.  V...O  1,^,.  „,  .     .   ,         ,-  ,  ,      ■    r 

where  I  found  Arthur  Young's  travels  in  France  and  'ending  principles  which  may  serve  as  a  basis  lor 

Italy.    Mr.  Young  says,  the  Parmesan  Cheese  is  all;  but  the  superstructure  may  be  in  many  in- 


plan  for  universal  practice.  Such  a  pi 
ave"just  come  from  the  Atheneum  of  this  town,  ''°P''  e^''^'' '°  ^^^  '  ^^'«  ""  °"'y  ^ope  to  have  a  few 


without  them,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing concise  account.  I  cut  my  vine  without  hav- 
ing much  regard  to  having  only  about  half  an 
inch  above  the  bud,  but  cut   them  about  half 
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way  be'.wecn  two  ol  tliem,  except  uiicn  the 
joint  was  vciy  short,  I  left  it  rather  longer  be 
low  the  bii<l  than  above  it.  I  then  made  a  mix 
ture  of  about  two  parts  of  resin  and  one  part  of 
beeswax,  and  when  they  were  melted  and  mix- 
ed, I  dipt  both  ends  of  tny  cuttings  into  it  whicn 
perfectly  closed  them.  I  then  made  choice  o' 
land  somewhat  nioisi,  and  after  havinj*  prepared 
it  well,  laid  my  cuttings  an  incli  deep,  aboui 
ten  inches  apart,  in  rows  three  ft-ct  from  cacli 
other.  1  then,  according  to  the  direction  given 
by  Mr.  Matlack,  strewed  a  little  horse  dung 
an  the  rows,  and  let  them  remain  so  till  tlie 
weather  began  to  be  warm  and  dry.  In  South 
Carolina  tlie  spring  is  generally  very  dry,  and 
at  this  time  if  great  care  is  not  taken  of  cuttings 
af  every  kind,  the  drought  will  surely  dry  up 
the  young  and  tender  roots  of  any  cutting.  To 
prevent  this  I  covered  the  rows  with  moss 
which  had  the  desired  effect,  and  my  cuttings 
grew  reiDarkably  well.  They  attained  in  the 
cour:ie  of  the  summer  the  height  of  three  or 
four  feet,  and  when  I  took  them  up  about  ten 
days  since  to  transplant  them  where  they  are  t 
remain,  I  was  suppiised  to  see  what  beautiful 
roots  they  had  I  was  so  well  pleased  with  this 
first  trial,  that  I  am  now  preparing  a  considera 
ble  fjuaniity  of  cuttings  in  the  same  way.  With 
respect  to  Mr.  Mailack's  mode  of  pruning,  it 
appears  to  me  very  good,  and  according  to 
principles  that  may  be  correct,  but  I  have  not 
tested  it.  All  I  can  say  of  this  subject  is,  that 
of  all  the  Europeans  I  have  seen  that  under- 
stood the  management  of  vines,  not  one  pays 
the  smallest  attention  to  cutting  only  above  a 
clasper,  and  they  generally  leave  for  one  shoot 
of  four  or  five  buds,  one  below  it  with  only  one 
or  two  buds,  at  most,  which  they  expect  will 
give  them  five  shoots  for  the  next  year's  prun 
ing.  The  buds  here  left  are  of  course  below  the 
claspers. 

I  beg  you  will  look  upon  this  as  merely  an  ex 
hibilion  of  my  desire  to  throw  in  my  mite  of  in- 
formation ;  but  if  it  be  not  worthy  of  publication, 
I  do  not  object  to  your  throwing  it  into  the  fire, 
lam,  Sir,  kc.  N.  H. 

FOR    TER    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

ROTATION  OF  CROPS. 

In  the  paper  of  2  Ist  January,  "  a  new  rotation 
of  crops"  is   proposed  to  the   consideration  of 
Agriculturists,  on  which  the  observations  of  Far 
mers  are  invited  by  the  Editor. 

It  is  not  wholly  new,  but  is  a  good  course  of 
cropping,  as  it  proceeds  upon  the  principles  of 
an    annual    change    of   productions,    autumna 
ploughing,  manuring,  with  cleaning  crops  and 
seeding  clover. 

But  It  seems  rather  too  short  a  rotation,  of  4 
years,  making  as  many  shifts  with  2  grain  crops 
and  one  of  clover  only  in  that  time. 

It  ajjpears  better  to  allow  2  years  to  clover, 
which  perfects  that  plant,  affords  more  grass  oi 
hay,  refreshes  the  ground  and  saves  ploughing 
This  will  make  the  rotation  consist  of  5  shifis 
and  the  course  of  5  years  with  the  same  species 
of  crops. 

But  perhaps  it  Is  ])referable  to  exclude  turnip 
from  the    fi.  id  at   the  same   time  with  potatoes. 
Sec.  on  account  of  the  late  coming  in  of  that  crop 


and  rather  allot  them  a  separate  piece  of  ground 
of  the  extent  suited  to  the  views  of  the  Farmer, 
which  may  remain  till  spring,— While  the  pota- 
to ground  afier  taking  up  the  crop,  may  be  laid 
down  in  wheat  or  something  else,  which  will 
cover  the  Lnd  in  winter,  protecting  it  from  tlic 
drying  sweeping  winds,  and  furnishing  an  inter- 
medi^ite  crop  of  grass, .  as  timothy)  ov  tares  and 
vetches,  to  be  taken  off  next  summer  in  lime  for 
wheat. 

This  course  however,  would  displace  the  corn 
crop,  as  it  stands  in  the  "  new  rotation,"— Du'. 
if  the  fields  are  of  t  iie  size  common  with  us,  they 
will  be  larger  than  most  farmers  would  choose 
to  fill  with  poatoijs  ;  and  as  the  field  is  supposed 
to  be  manured,  the  corn  may  come  in  with  tlie 
potatoes  instead  ot  turnips,  as  the  ground  can  be 
cleared  of  both  in  time  to  sow  any  winter  grow- 
ing crop. 

I'o  exemplify  what  is  now  proposed,  let  the 
following  rotation  and  division  be  considered. 
Supposing  the  ground  well  broke  up  in  autumn 
harrowed  and  manured  over  in  the  spring, 
which  is  generally  preferred  to  spreading  it  in 
the  fall. 

1st.  Potatoes  and  corn — Taken  up  in  October 
and  then  seeded  with, 

2iid.   Wheat. 

3 id.  Timothy  and  clover. — Sown  after  plough 
ing  in  the  wheat  stubble.* 

4th.  Do. 

5th.  Do. 

Then  potatoes  and  corn  as  at  first. 

Or — 1st.  Corn  and  potatoes — Manured,  taken 
up  in  October  and  then  seeding  with, 

2nd.  Timothy  and  clover. 

3rd,  Do. 

4th.  Do. 

5th.   Wheat — Followed  as  before  with  timo 
thy,  kc.-i— or  with    buck   wheat  to  prevent  the 
weeds,  which  generally  follow  the  wheat  crop  ; 
md  thus,  if  required,  the  ground  is  open   fori 
spring  seeding. 

A  piece  ol  ground  should  be  reserved  for  tur- 
nips, pumpkins,  cabbages,  &c.  that  they  may  not 
break  in  upon  the  field  course.  And  if  the 
practice  is  adopted  of  cutting  and  feeding  the' 
clover  green  in  the  yard  and  siables  to  the  stock  ;' 
another  piece  of  ground  should  be  kept  as  a  pas 
ture  in  vvhich  they  may  walk  and  graze  two  or 
three  hours  a  day. 

This  course  would  naturally  divide  a  farm  in 
to  6  fields  and  appropriate  it  thus. 

1  fifth  in  corn  and  potatoes. 

1 in  wheat. 

3 in  mawable  grass. 

A  field  of  convenient  size  for  turnips,  cabbage 
and  a  division  of  pasture. 

One  lot  of  grass  may  he  cut  green  and  carried 
to  the  sheds  and  stables,  during  the  summer. — 
Two  for  hay ;  which  will  furnish  a  considerable 
stork  winter  and  summer,  aided  by  the  turnips 
straw  and  potatoes. 


*  Qucre  by  the  Editor  would  not  the  timothy 
thus  unprotected,  be  injured  by  the  frost  !■  and 
would  not  oats,  being  of  quick  growth  if  sowed 
with  the  timothy  spring  up  and  falling  again 
under  the  infiuence  of  hartl  frosts,  prove  an  ef- 
fectual covering  and  protection  to  the  timothy 
through  the  winter,  withciit  offering  any  inter- 
ruption to  its  growth  in  the  spring  ? 


This  arrangement  lias  in  view,  to  pi'ovide  li.e 
necessary  fouil  for  cattle  and  horses,  as  well  as 
to  support  the  strength  and  condition  of  the 
land. 

It  may  be  that  many  farms  have  permanent 
meadows,  to  which  they  trust  for  winter  fodder  ; 
pasturing  the  fields  not  in  tillage  during suiimer. 
But  all  have  not  this  resource  and  miisi  provide 
othor  means  j  of  which  none  is  perceiv.^d  better 
than  clover  fields,  with  roots,  &c.  Nor  need 
their  aid  be  disregarded  in  a  reliance  upon  any 
meadows,  for  the  'naintenance  of  a  great  stock 
ant!  improvement  of  arable  land. 

\  considerable  point  is  attended  to  in  tlie  ro- 
tation communicated  ;  which  is,  that  manure  is 
to  be  laid  upon  ground  open  and  to  be  piougliecl 
ill.  This  is  much  better  than  to  lay  it  on  the 
top  of  crops,  where  it  is  dried  and  dissipated  by 
sun  and  wind.  It  is  also  followed  by  erops,  as 
potatoes,  corn,  Sec.  whose  necessary  cultivation 
will  destroy  the  weeds  as  they  arc  brought  up 
liy  the  manure  and.s'.irring,  and  leave  the  ground 
cleaner  for  either  grain  or  grass. 

CommunicaCed  for  /iuf>i:ca(ion  in   the  American 
Farmer. 

By  J.  DoziER,  Esq.  Correa/iondins  Sec'ry. 

Constitution  of  tht^,  A.;;ricultural  Socie- 
ty of  VFilliamshuigli,  S.  C. 

'We  the  Subscribers,  in  ovder  to  improve  ag- 
riculture and  rural  economy,  do  hereby  bind 
ourselves  into  a  society.  A.id  for  its  government 
adopt  the  following  constitution  : 

Article  1.  This  society  snail  be  stiled  the 
Agritultural  Society  of  Wiiiianisburgh. 

Art.  2.  The  object  of  this  society  shall  be  to 
improve  the  state  of  agriculture,  by  meeting  at 
some  convenient  place,  (which  shall  be  agreed 
on  by  a  majority)  for  the  purpose  of  communi- 
cating and  exchanging  sentiments  freely  on  that 
subject.  Also,  to  disi:ovcr  the  mos;  convenient 
and  valuable  manures— to  designate  the  best  me- 
thod of  their  application  to  the  different  objects 
of  culture,  as  well  as  to  the  different  soils — to 
procure  and  improve  the  implements  of  hus- 
bandry in  general — and  to  ascertain  the  best 
modes  of  reclaiming  new  lands,  and  of  renewing 
the  old — and  whatever  else  may  tend  to  improve 
agriculture,  and  rural  economy  in  general. 

Art.  3.  Any  jierson  may  become  a  member 
of  this  society,  who  will  subscribe  his  name  to 
this  constitution,  and  pay  into  the  hands  of  the 
Treasurer  the  sum  of  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 
And  every  member  shall  pay  into  the  hands  of 
the  Treasurer  annually,  the  sum  of  two  dollars 
and  fifty  cents. 

Art.  4.  Each  member  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
withdraw  from  the  society,  whenever  he  shall 
think  proper,  first  paying  up  all  arrearages,  if 
any  be  due. 

.'Jri.  5.  The  society  shall  meet  semi-annually, 
on  the  third  Saturday  in  February  and  Novem- 
ber in  each  year.  And  special  meetings  may  be 
called  by  the  President,  when  he  may  deem  it 
necessary  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society. 

Art.  6.  The  society  shall  have  a  President 
and  Vice-President,  a  Corresponding  Srciviaiy, 
a  Recording  Secretary  and  a  Treasurer,  to  be 
elected  by  ballot  at  each  annual  meeting,  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Society. 
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Art.  7.      The    Vire-Piesident  shall    preside  ii'bined    with    an  acid;  it  then  acquires  the  most 


the  absence  of  the  Prt'sident  ;  in  the  absence  ol 
the  President  and  Vice-President,  any  member 
may  De  called  to  the  chair  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  present. 

Art.  8.  A  majority  of  the  Society  shall  have 
power  to  fill  all  vacancies  thai  may  happen  in  the 
society. 

Art.  9.  All  motions  shall  be  addressed  to  the 
presiding  office-,  and  by  wlium  all  decisions  and 
votes  of  the  society  shall  be  declared 

Art.  10.  Tlie  Recording  Stcretary  and  Trea- 
surer shall  exhibit  their  books  to  the  society,  at 
each  semi-annual  meeting  for  their  examina- 
tion, and  shall  obey  such  o:ders  as  they  may 
receive  from  the  society,  relative  to  their  respec- 
tive d'lties'. 

Art.  II.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corres- 
ponding Secretary  to  correspond  with  societies 
or  individuals,  on  subjects  relative  to  agricul 
ture  or  domestic  economy — to  keep  a  book  con 
taining  all  such  correspondence — and  to  file  all 
communications  he  may  receive  touching  his 
office — and  to  exhibit  them  at  each  regular 
meeting  of  the  society. 

Art.  12.     It  sl-.all  be  held   and  considered  as 
part  of  the  duty  of  each  member  of  this  society, 
to  communicate  all  improvements  or   discove 
ties  he  may  make  in  agriculture  from  time  to 
time. 

Art.  13.     This   constitution  may  be  altered, 


powerful  fertilizing  properties,— iis  is  evinced  by 
its  conibinuion  witli  auljilv.iric  acid,  which  forms 
it  into  sul/ihate  of  lime,  or  Plaster  of  Paris, 
and  its  combination  with  the  carbonic  acid 
which  forms  it  into  the  carbonate  of  lime,  or 
linifstone. 

The  carbonic  acid  (in  the  earth)  is  usually 
found  combined  with  lime,  which  has  a  natura' 
attraction  for  it.  This  acid  appears  to  be  the 
great  promoter  of  vegetable  life,  but  like  other 
acids,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  would  be  destruc- 
tive to  vegetable  life,  if  it  could  be  applied  in  a 
concentrated  form  ;  this,  however  the  economy 
of  nature  has  provided  against,  by  giving  it  the 
natural  form  of  gas,  by  which  it  is  mixed  with 
the  atmosphere,  whenever  it  is  disengaged  from 
he  earth,  and  is  again  absorbed  from  the  atmos- 
phere by  other  substances  which  have  an  affiiiity 
for  it. 

In  our  researches  into  the  various  phenomena 
of  the  earth  and  its  productions,  our  admiration 
is  frequently  claimed  by  observing  the  connex- 
ion and  dependance  of  the  vegetable  on  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,  and,  vice  versa,  of  the  animal  on 
the  vegetable.  This  dependance  is  in  no  case 
more  wonderful  than  in  the  operations  and  func- 
tions of  the  leaves  of  vegetables.  Man  and  ani- 
mals generally,  are  continually  consuming  by  res 
pi  ration,  the  vital  air,  or  oxygen  of  the  atmos 
phere.      The  leaves  of  vegetables,  by  an  action 


think  the  circumstances  of  their  association  shall 
require  it. 
March  \st. 
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amended,  or  enlarged,  whenever  the  society  mayjnearly  the  same,  absorb  the  carbonic  acid,  which 

is  destructive  to  animal  life,  and  give  out  a  sup- 
ply of  oxygen,  which  keeps  up  the  necessary 
equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere,  by  supplying  the 
portion  destroyed  by  animal  life.  The  carbonic 
acid  of  the  atmosphere  may  therefore  be  esteem- 
ed as  the  vital  air  of  vegetable  life,  as  it  fur 
nishes  the  same  support  and  action  to  vegetable 
life,  as  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  does  to 
animal. 

The  solid  combinations  of  this  acid,  among 
which  is  the  carbonate  of  lime,  which  I  have 
brieHy  noticed  imder  the  article  lime  in  my  last 
number,  furnisli  to  vegetables  their  most  favour- 
ite food.  The  base  of  this  acid  is  carbon  or 
charcoal,  which  is  well  known  to  be  the  greatest 
portion  of  vegetable  matter.  In  my  next  I  shall 
proced  to  the  consideration  of  the  sulphuric  acid, 
and  consequently  its  combinations,  which  will  in- 
troduce the  interesting  article  of  sulphate  of  lime 
or  gvpsum. 

A.  B.  M. 

NOTE. — In  the  printing  of  my  last  communica 
tion,  I  observe  some  omissions,  in  treating  of  the 
article  alumine,  the  subject  should  read  thus 

Alumine  or  clay  is  the  next  in  importance  for 
the  formation  of  good  soils.  Clay  appears  to 
possess  but  little  chymical  action  in  soils  ;  its 
properties  are  rather  mechanical ;  its  extraordi 
nary  power  of  retaining  water  is  happily  provi- 
ded by  nature,  to  counteract  the  evaporating  pow 
er  of  the  calcarious  earths.  Marts  consist  of  a 
mixture  of  these  two  great  earths,  which  is  the 
first  approach  towards  a  good  soil. 


FOR    THE    AMEHIOAN    FARMER. 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY.— No.  3. 
The  remarks  of  my  last  will  be  sufficient  to 
give  a  general  idea  of  the  chief  characteristic 
earths.  It  usually  happens  that  one  of  these 
earths  will  predominate  in  the  natural  land. 
The  soil  should  therelore  be  described  as  calca 
rious,  aluminous  or  silicious,  these  earths  are 
seldom  found  pure  in  large  bodies,  except  the 
silicious,  which  is  nearly  so  in  sheer  sand.  The 
natural  operations  of  chemical  affinity,  and  the 
action  of  water,  air,  and  gravity  are  continually 
operating  to  produce  a  mixture  of  these  earths  ; 
there  are  also  a  thousand  other  materials  con- 
tained in  the  general  soil,  the  effect  of  whose 
operations  on  each  other  is  always  making  ap- 
proaches towards  a  more  fertile  mixture,  and 
hence  conies  the  degree  of  fertility,  which  is  ac- 
quired under  ihe  old  system  of  letting  the  Ian 
rest,  a  portion  of  the  materials  are  again  formed, 
\vhich  were  before  carried  off  by  an  injudiciou 
mode  of  cultivation  ;  these  unwearied  operations! 
of  nature  seem  to  be  ever  preparing  the  sur 
face  of  the  globe  for  the  hand  of  man  ;  the  rug 
ged  and  silicious  rocks  of  the  Alleghany,  crum- 
ble before  the  silent  action  of  chemical  affini- 
ty, they  are  separated  and  carried  in  smaller 
particles  to  the  valleys,  and  in  the  lapse  of  time, 
become  the  support  of  vegetation  and  the  wealth 
of  man. 

The  earths  wliich  have  been  already  mention 
ed  are  often  the  recipients  of  acids,  with  which 
they  form  a  variety  of  substances  necessary  for 
the  support  of  vegetable  life.     Thus  we  find  thai 


To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer. 

Mr.  Skinner, 

A  writer  for  your  paper  of  the  "th  ult.  over 

the  signature  of  .Silvanus,  has  offered  excelleni 

lime  is  destructive  to  vegetable  life,  until  com-|advice  for  curing  Bacon,  and  insists  that  the  hogs 


for  this  purpose  must  be  corn-ied.  How  lonp- 
must  they  be  so  fed,  is  the  question  ? 

Experience  has  shown,  that  it  i-equires  but  a 
very  short  time  ;  to  entirely  change  the  flavour 
and  texture  of  all  kinds  if  flesh.  In  the  year 
1770,  I  resided  in  New  Jersey,  where  it  was  the 
custom  to  lake  great  numbers  of  wild  pigeons  in 
spring  nets,  by  the  assistance  of  decoy  pigeons, 
prepared  for  the  purpose.  The  flesh  of  tliese 
birds,  wlien  first  taken,  is  always  very  dark,  and 
most  generally  tough.  I  have  seen  more  than 
300  of  them  confined,  and  fed  in  a  large  corn- 
house,  and  in  one  week,  their  flesh  has  not  only 
become  lender,  but  as  white  as  a  well  led 
chicken. 

In  1784,  I  promised  to  present  to  a  brother 
just  married,  a  prime  beef  towards  his  winter 
stores, — I  had  a  fine  steer  and  a  spayed  Heifer, 
in  a  large  wheat  field,  abounding  with  wild  gar- 
lic ;  my  brother  named  a  day  to  send  for  his  beef, 
and  three  days  previous,  we  killed  the  Heifer, 
which  although  extremely  fat,  was  to  my  great 
disappointment  "^.i  thoroughly  tainted  with  gar- 
ic,  even  lo  the  marrow  in  the  bones,  that  my 
house  servants  refused  to  eat  it. —  A  bad  prospect 
for  my  brother,  whose  wagon  came  the  fourth 
day,  and  in  despair  I  killed  his  beef,  which  was 
beautiful  to  the  eye.  I  did  not  at  the  time  pay 
much  attention  to  a  remark  of  his  feeder,  who 
observed  that  the  steer  had  not  eat  any  thing 
since  the  heifer  was  killed,  my  trouble  was,  the 
certainty  of  my  brother's  disappointment,  but  to 
my  great  joy,  I  soon  received  his  letter  of  thanks 
saying,  that  a  more  juicy,  tender,  and  fine  fla- 
voured beef,  could  not  be. 

Take  two  lambs  of  equal  age  from  a  garlic 
pasture,  kill  one  immediately,  and  the  flesh  will 
be  so  tainted  with  the  garlic,  that  no  person  of  to- 
lerable taste  can  eat  it ;  keep  the  second  from 
all  food  for  one  niglit  or  ten  hours,  and  there  will 
not  be  the  slightest  garlic  taste.  It  is  we'll  known 
that  cattle  fed  upon  oil  cake,  cannot  be  immedi- 
ately killed  ;  but  if  kept  from  this  iood  for  two 
or  three  days,  the  oily  taste  is  removed. 

The  foregoing  facts  are  known  to  every  expe- 
rienced farmer,  and  tliey  have  convinced  7>ie, 
that  hogs  fed  upon  corn  for  two  weeks,  are  much 
better  than  two  months,  for  the  plain  reason 
that  the  flesh  is  equally  good,  and  the  expense  is 
less. 

Hogs  as  generally  managed,  are  not  only  the 
most  troublesome,  but  the  most  costly  fii'sh  we 
consume,  and  I  have  for  many  years  been  in  pur- 
suit of  a  plan  to  lighten  the  cost  of  their  flesh, 
which  is  so  absolutely  necessary  for  the  estab- 
ishment  of  every  Marylander.  I  flatter  my- 
self that  I  now  see  my  way  clear,  for  after  two 
years  trial,  I  am  well  sa  isfied,  that  the  use  of 
Cymblins,  Pumpkins,  Ruta  Baga  and  Clover, 
will  enable  me  to  send  more  corn  lo  market, 
and  with  two  weeks  feeding  upon  that  precious 
grain,  my  bacon  will  not  yield  to  that  of  any  per- 
son. No  branch  of  rural  economy  requires 
more  attention  than  fei  ding  our  various  kind  of 
stock.  Our  northern  friends  laugh  and  say,  that 
in  Maryland  the  hogs  eat  all  our  corn,  and  our 
negroes  tat  all  our  hogs.  This  is  too  true  to  be 
denied,  and  if  my  mite  can  in  your  opinion  be  of 
any  use  to  the  public,  it  is  at  your  service. 

As  early  as  the  season  will  admit,  I  prepare 
ground  for  Cymblins,  or  squashes  (cucurbita 
verucosa) — Rich  land  is  best  for  all   purposes, 
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bul  in  this  case,  it  is  the   hrst  object  to   chose  ..and  sl.adc,  bottom  land   lor  water,    routing  ancijuvo  gallons  ol  French   llrandy;  in  the  surceed- 
""  hogs  range.     Alter  walowin;,-,  and  contiguity  to  clover.     Ten  hogs  ing  autunm,  fine  it  as  wines  are  general  ymana- 

w.ll  „ut   n.jure  thcgnnvthol  timber,  as  much  ged,  and  it  will   soon  be  fit   for  use-It   rinenS 
one  cow.      1  he  noir  indeed  cats  nil  tlir- nmmv  m..,K  f^„t„„  .1 _ ..  .     '. 


place    convenient    to   your      ^_   ^_ , 

ploughing  and  preparing  the  ground  in  the  bes. 
manner,  hiy  it  otf  by  a  single  furrow,  lour  I'eei 
each  way,  and  at  the  intersection,  manure  high- 
ly with  well  prepared  manure,  mixing  it  well 
with  the  soil,  by  spade  or  hoe.  Upon  this  ground 
so  prepared,  plant  Cymblins  (and  the  bunch  kind 
I  think  best,)  in  every  other  row  and  hill,  whiclj 
will  give  to  you  at  eight  feet  apart  each  way, 
about  GSO  iiills  to  the  acre.  Aller  planting  the 
cymblins,  proceed  to  plant  corn  in  the  rows  run- 
ning north  and  south,  that  is  only  in  one  direction, 
between  every  row  of  cymblins,  and  which  be- 
ing eight  by  four  apart,  will  give  you  about  1361 
hills  of  corn  to  the  acre.  Jt  is  unnecessary  to 
remind  the  careful  farmer,  that  the  most  scru- 
pulous attention  should  be  paid  to  this  ground, 
while  the  vines  are  young,  for  after  they  begin 
to  fruit  and  run,  nothing  can  be  done,  except  to 

pull  by  hand,  the  strong  high  weeds \Vhen  the 

ruit  appears,  be  careful  to  mark  for  future  seed, 
iuch  as  you  wish  to  propagate,  for  it  is  desira 
jle  to  have  early  fruit. 

The  drought  of  last  summer  will  not  be  soon 
bigot,  and  yet  fiom  less  than  an  acre  of  unfavour- 
able ground,  I  kept  in  high  condition  more  than  6u 
lead  of  hogs  of  all  ages  (sucklings  e.Kcepted;)they 
lad  not  any  grain,  and  but  little  grass — It  was  our 
ule  to  take  a  certain  number  of  rows  every  a  day, 
;o  that  there  was  an  interval  of  five  days,  and  all 
ruit  as  large  as  a  man's  fist  was  pulled.  It  would 
ometinies  happen,  that  fruit  was  neglected  un- 
il  it  became  hard  but  not  dry,  in  this  case,  the 
eeder  cracked  them  upon  his  cart  wheel. — A 
:areful  and  steady   person  should   he  appointed 

0  pull,  one  who  will  neither  neglect  the  Iruil,  or 
read  upen  the  vines,  for  if  well  managed  they 
vill  continue    bearing  until  your  pompions  are 
■eady,  and  these  will  carry  you  on  to  the  fort 
light  btforc  the  intended  day  of  killing. 

1  claim  no  merit  from  the  Cymblin'  culture, 
t  justly  belongs  to  Tench  Tilghman,  Esq.  of  TA 
)ot,  and  other  gentlemen  of  tha.  ountry,  but  be- 
ieve  me,  that  while  I  continue  to  rai-e  my  own 
)ork,  I  never  will  om;t  the  cymblin  culture, 
^et  us  however  ifot  forget  the  pompion  as  an 
ible,  and  almost  necessary  auxiliary,  and  ofwhii 
here  is  many  varieties  ;  the  long  yellow  is  1 
hink,  for  many  reasons  the  best.  In  IS  18  my 
;ymblm  patch  was  small,  and  as  my  object  was 
lot  only  lo  have  fat  pork  but  to  save  corn,  I  be- 
;an  early  with  the  pompions  ;  yet  hogs  could  noi 
)e  fatter,  and  my  stock  of  old  hams,  can  yet  tes- 
ify  the  quality  of  the  meat.  Yet  cymblins  and 
)ompions  are  not  alone  a  sufficient  substitute  for 
;or:i;  some  od  is  necessary  to  carry  you  tliroujh 
he  winter  and  spring,  until  your  clover  and  cym- 
ilins  are  ready.  The  Ruta  liaga  is  an  excellent 
cgetable,  which  will  supply  your  want.  We 
low  know  that  they  are  infinitely  more  nutritious 
hail  the  common  turnip,  that  they  arc  sufficient 
y  hardy  to  remain  in  the  ground  through  the 
nnter,  and  yet  better,  if  buried  in   small  heaps 

1  a  well  shaded  northern  aspect.     They  will  be 
ound  in  high  preservatic^n  to  July. 

Clover  is  less  injured  by  hogs  than  by  any 
ithcr  stock,  by  sheep  the  nicst,  and  hogs  after  a 
2W  days  will  not  root  it  up  ;  but  it  is  desirable 
hat  every  farm  should  be  provided  with  a  hoi; 
ange  well  enclosed,  uniting  wood  land  foracorns 


as  one  cow.  The  hog  indeed  eats  all  the  acorns 
he  touches,  but  in  his  lootings  he  buiies  great 
numbers  to  a  secure  depth  :  the  cow  not  only 
nips,  and  of  course  kills  all  the  young  sprouts  ot 
nuts,  which  she  perseveringly  hunts  after,  but 
she  browses  upon  and  tears  down  young  limbs, 
and  rubs  and  twists  young  sprouts  from  stumps. 

II  I  have  extended  my  remarks  beyond  a  mere 
■ecouimeiidaiion  of  the  cymblin  culture,  and  with 
a  view  to  save  grain,  which  is  always  a  cash  ar- 
ticle ;  it  is  also  from  a  wish  to  encourage  persons 
who  reside  upon  poor  lands  adjoining  extensive 
woodranges,  to  turn  their  attention  to  rearing 
hogs  upon  a  large  scale. 

For  the  cymblin,  pompion,  and  Ruta  Baga, 
but  little  land  is  necessary,  and  for  the  two  first 
articles,  but  little  manure.  Clover  is  certainly 
of  great  service,  but  if  there  is  plenty  of  the 
other  vegetables  it  may  safely  be  dispensed  with. 
I  would  give  you  my  opinion  of  the  quantity  of 
ground  necessary  for  twenty  hogs,  but  fear  1 
have  already  trespassed  on  your  time. 

I  must  however  observe,  that  instead  of  wash- 
ng  my  bacon  with  warm  w  ater  previous  to  hang- 
ing it,  I  have  experienced  ihe  best  effects  from 
ivashing  with  a  strong  lie,  made  from  clean  hick- 
ory ashes. 

I  am  respectfully,  yours  &c. 

yl  Subscrider. 


For  the  American  Farmer. 
Mr.  Skinner, 

I  read  in  your  paper  some  time  ago,  a  "  receipt 
to  make  currant  wine,"  and  I  am  satisfied  that  a 
pleasant  cordial  can  be  made  from  the  currant, 
as  directed;    but  I    have  never  tasted  any  cur- 


much  faster  than  grape  wines.  My  practice  has 
been  to  make  my  cider  of  the  Carthouse  or  Pen- 
iiQck  apple,  (which  I  think  are  best)  in  Novem- 
ber ;  let  it  stand  until  February,  then  rack  it  off, 
and  add  the  French  brandy,  and  towards  the  fall, 
(mti  it  with  the  whites  off  eggs  and  new  mdk; 
whether  fining  it  earlier  would  be  an  advantage 
or  not,  I  cannot  say,  but  I  always  found  it  was 
more  readily  fined  by  the  ingredients  1  used  in 
the  fall,  than  in  the  spring,  when  it  was  new,  and 
I  never  had  any  clear  enough  to  bottle  in  March. 

A. 


FOR    THE    AMEKICAN     FARMER. 

Brief  direct ioriK  haw  to  make  Good  Cider. 
Gather  your  apples  late,  lay  them  in  piles  to 
sweat,  careiuliy  pick  out  those  which  arc  rotten, 
and  cut  off  the  rotten  parts  from  those  which  are 
l)artly  affected.  Grind  and  press  tiiem,  and 
strain  the  juice  by  putting  a  small  whiff  of  straw 
into  the  funnel.  Let  your  casks  be  large,  place 
them  in  a  warm  cellar,  fill  them  and  leave  the 
bung  out,  reserving  one  of  liiem  empty.  In  a 
lew  days  they  will  begin  to  ferment,  keep  filling 
them  occasionally,  that  the  froth  and  pumice  may 
work  out  at  the  bung  hole.  When  it  has  ceas- 
ed \yorking,  draw  off  the  cider  of  one  cask,  from 
a  spile  a  few  inches  from  the  bottom  to  avoid  the 
sediment ;  put  the  contents  into  the  empty  cask, 
clean  the  cask,  fill  it  from  the  next,  and  so  on, 
uiitil  all  is  drawn  off,  when  a  new  fermentation 
will  take  place,  and  repeat  this  until  the  cider 
ceases  to  lerment.  Then  take  four  fingers  of 
fish  glue  or  isinglass,  and  boil  it  in  one  gal- 
lon ol  clear  cider  for  each  hogshead,  pour  it  into 
the  bung,  and  stir  it  well,  lay  on  the  bung  witlp- 
out  stopping  it  close,  and  let  it  remain  till  per- 


,  ..i.^v.^>-v^ ,    U.U1.  i    iidvc  never  lastcu  any  cur-"ui  biuj)j)i!ig  it  Close,  anci  let  it  remain  till   per- 
int  wine  that  could  not  be  distinguished  from  lectly  clear,  which  will  be  in  about  a  fortnight  • 

e    lUlCe  of  the   (rrnnp.        Tlif»   riimr»t  ic  «.-.#    ^..1     Mfrpp     whi/'K     it     r»,-)ir    Ua  K^.*1,.J     „ir     .1 ■     .  ' 


the  juice  of  the  grape.  The  currant  is  not  cu, 
ivated  in  suflicient  quantity,  to  produce  a  ge- 
neral supply  of  wine,  even  if  it  is  better,  01 
cheaper  than  the  imported  wines.  I  have  also 
seen  in  your  last  Farmer,  a  receipt  for  making, 
wliat  the  writer  calls  Tokay,  and  although 'l 
have  not  bad  an  opportunity  of  making  a  com- 
parison between  cider  wine  of  eight  years,  and 
tokay  of  fifty  years  old,  I  am  well  assured  that 
his  composition  will  make  a  fine  wine. 

I  have,  for  a  long  time  past,  made  all  the  wine  I 
have  used  in  my  family,  and  sometimes  have  it  ve- 
ry fine,  as  might  be  proven  by  many  of  my  friends, 
who  h.ive  partaktn  ot  it,  and  partii  ularly  by  Gr. 
Wt.,  who  has  named  it  Pomelco,  and  as  soon  as 
the  navigation  opens,  I  will  forward  you  a'sam 
pie  of  a  cask  now  on  tap,  which  I  think  you  will 
approve  of.  I  do  not  claim  the  merit  of  the  (iis 
covery  ;  I  took  the  hint  from  a  worthy  agricultu- 
rist, Mr.  Cooper  of  New  Jersey,  but  I  think  I 
iinproved  it.  I  could  not  succeed  to  imitate  the 
juice  of  the  grape,  by  using  peach  or  ap/ilc 
brandy,  all  hough  it  produced  a  pleasant  cordial, 
but  the  French  brandy  exceeded  my  expecta- 
tions. 

To  a  barrel  of  cider,  made  of  sound  selected 
fruit,  add  at  the  press,  or  soon  afier  it  is  made, 
two  gallons  pure  honey,  and  place  your  cider 
in  a.  proper  place  to  ferment ;  alter  the  fermen 
tation  ceases  rack  it  off  into  a  clean  cask,  and  add 


after  which  it  may  be  bottled  off,  drawn  into 
srnall  casks,  or  permitted  to  remain  for  use.  A 
mixture  of  apples  makes  good  cider.  The  best 
I  Marcus  Hook  cider  is  made  of  the  Carthouse 
apple ;  and  cider  made  by  these  rules  will  be  as 
clear  and  as  brisk  as  Champagne. 

PIPPIN. 
N.  B.  One  rotten  apple  is  sufficient  to  give  an 
unpleasant  taste  to  a  hogshead  of  cider. 


Translated  from  a  French  Journal  for  the  city  of 
Washington  Gazette. 
Tmportaiion  into  France  of  the  Coatu  Tibettu,  ScUy, 
called  .Insola  Goats. 


On  the  1/  th  of  August  the  king  dei 'ned  to  receive 
at  a  private  audience,  the  Chevalier  Amedee  Jau- 
bf  rt,  master  of  requests,  lately  Cume  back  from  Asia, 
and  to  propose  to  hini.  with  that  benevolence  his 
majesty  always  grants  to  distinguished  men  and  for 
useful  things,  several  questions,  both  relating  to  the 
^tate  of  the  countries  in  which  he  has  travelled, 
during  the  course  of  divers  preceding  voyages,  and 
to  the  actual  results  of  the  distant  journey  he  has 
just  performed. 

His  majesty  has  remarked  with  pleasure  on  the 
details  this  traveller  has  had  the  honour  to  givf  him, 
and  the  public  will  not  'earn  without  interest,  that  the 
importation  of  the  goats  of  Thibet,  effected  under 
the  auspices  of  the  government,  by  Messrs  Ter- 
nauxaiid  ,Taubet,  continues  to  promise  the  liappir-st 
success.  The  number  of  these  valuable  animals,  now 
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in  the  b.  St  sUte  of  hca  t!i.  amuuntsto  near  450,  not 
including  a  score  of  rams  and  ewes  of  the  breed 
callid  Astrakiii. 

The  flock  is  divided  in  three  divisions;  the  lirsl 
amoimtinc  ti'  144  goats,  has  been  placed  in  the  royal 
sheepfoid  of  Perpignan ;  the  second,  of  204  in  num- 
ber, has  been  cnmmittrd  to  the  enlightened  care  and 
patrintiMn  of  Mr.  Pierre  As^iillon,  a  proprietor  of 
wnodiands.  situated  on  the  high  mountains  which 
surround  the  bay  of  Toulon  to  the  north.  The  de- 
par'meni  of  the  Bouches-du-Rhone  possesses  the 
third.  ,     ,  , 

TliH  identity  of  these  animals,  v/ith  those  the  woo! 
of  which  is  used  in  the  manufacturing  of  the  finest 
Cachemcre  shawls,  canm^t  be  any  longer  called  in 
question.  This  wool  is  so  white,  soft,  fine  and  silky, 
that  seeing  it,  is  sufficient  to  be  convinced,  that  no- 
thing nior.  p>rf.  ct  has  ever  existed.  On  anotlitr 
side,  the  reports  of  all  the  European  travellers,  wh(j 
went  as  iar  as  ll^e  hef  ds  of  the  Ganges  and  Thibet, 
the  unanimous  and  authentir  declarations  of  the  eas 
tern  mirctiants  frnm  whom  inqwiries  were  made,  as 
■ivell  in  Constantinople  as  in  other  places,  and  more 
than  that  the  name  p.iven  to  the  wool  and  to  the 
goats  of  CachMiieie,  in  the  language  of  the  errant 
tribfS,  aniong  which  Mr.  Jiiubert  has  found  them — 
allthse  circumstances  together  contribute  to  dispel 
the  possibility  of  a  reasonable  doubt  on  the  origin  of 
the  animals  lately  imported 

It  was  undoubtedly  to  be  desired,  that  one  of  the 
naturalists  and  writers  on  agriculture  that  France 
can  boasi  of,  should  take  upon  himself  the  care  t( 
determine  the  true  characters  of  the  new  breed,  to 
make  known  in  all  their  extent,  the  precautions 
•which  have  been  taken  in  order  to  ensure  the  pre- 
sei  vatio'.  of  it,  and  to  point  out  the  probable  resiilts 
of  the  effected  importation.  This  desire  will  be  ful- 
filled by  a  short  notice,  that  one  of  our  most  distin- 
guished, leanied  meu,  intends  to  publish  on  that  sub 
ject 

The  govemment  of  the  king  as  well  as  all  France, 
are  indebted  to  the  peace,  for  the  pi'otection  that 
Mr.  Jaiibert  has  experienced  throughout  the  states; 
ot  his  majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia  In  conse- 
quence of  the  orders  given  by  his  Imperial  majesty, 
on  the  recommendations  of  the  duke  de  Richelieu, 
then  prime  minister,  Mr,  Jaubert  has  received  from 
all  the  public  functionaries,  generals.  &c.in  the  ser 
vice  ot  the  Emperor,  the  most  cordial  welcome  ;  that 
friendly  reception  has  not  been  confined  tc  Europe  ;  !^ 
Mr.  Jaubert  has  experienced  help  and  protection 
from  the  advices  ami  credit  of  a  great  number  of 
Persian,  Boukhar  and  Armenian  merchants,  especial 
ly,  who  effectually  assisted  him  in  an  enterprise  so 
much  the  mtre  interesting  in  their  eyes,  as  they 
easi  y  perceived  the  pr.  ject  had  been  suggested  by 
a  disinterested  mind,  actuated  by  zeal  for  the  pros- 
perity of  his  country  ;  so  powerful  on  the  heart  of 
man,  and  sonatural  are  those  feelings  which  command 
his  esteem  for  all  that  is  nob'e  and  generous. 

The  reputation  that  Mr  Ternaux  enjoys  among 
all  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  world, 
the  esteem  which  one  cannot  refus.-  to  the  zeal  of  so 
distinguished  a  learned  man  as  Mr.  .laubert,  so  well 
known  by  his  courageous  labours  and  his  knowledge 
of  the  eastern  languages,  manners,  and  diplomacy 
have  not  a  little  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
enterprise.  The  share  which  these  acquirements 
have  had  in  its  success  must  be  a  powerful  encour- 
agement, piincipally  to  those  persons  who  apply 
themselves  to  the  study  of  the  several  dialects  in  list 
among  nations  of  the  east,  a  study  so  important  for 
the  maintenance  and  increase  of  our  commercial  re 
lations  with  .\sia.  that  with  the  acquaintance  of  thi 
Tartar  and  Persian  languages  for  instance,  one  ma\ 
be  understood,  not  only  in  the  Peninsula  of  India,  bu 
as  far  as  Irkoutchk  and  Kiahta  upon  the  frontiers  nf 
China. 

Furthermore  it  is  flattering,  in  noticing  this  honour- 
able competition,  to  meditate  on  the  prospect  of  the 
happv  results  that  such  simultaneous  efforts  can  jrive 
to  civilization  in  general,  and  in  observing  the  degree 
of  perfection  •which  mechanical  arts  have  attained 


in  our  country,  to  think  tiiat  us  much  as  the  French 
nation  was  worthy  of  the  glorious  success  which  re 
warded  her  valour  in  war.  in  the  same  degree  is  she 
capable  of  reaping  the  advantages  of  peace. 

Mr  Jubert  arrived  in  Paris  n  few  days  ago:  he 
brings  along  with  him  not  only  magnificent  p.uterns 
of  wool,  he  himself  procured  from  the  flock,  but  se- 
veral fragments  of  antiquities,  mo(1>  Is,  &c.  equally  de 
stined  to  add  to  the  woi^derful  improvements  of  our 
national  indu'>tr>'. 

For  his  part  Mr.  Ternaux  has  shawls  nianufac 
tured  from  the  wool  i{  the  said  Hock,  and  some  from 
•he  fleece  of  the  animals,  that  died  during  the  pas 
^age  The  wool  of  the  latter  has  been  gathered  from 
the  fleeces  in  the  presence  of  a  jury  called  for  by  his 
excellency  the  ininist'-rof  the  interior,  and  compos-  d 
of  Count  Chaplal,  Peer  of  France,  President  if  the 
Society  of  Encouragement,  th  sub  prefect  of  St. 
Dennis,  the  Mayor  of'  St  Ouen,  Mr.  Christian,  Uirec- 
t  r  of  the  Consi  rvati  ry  of  arts  and  mechanics,  and 
Mr.  Bellanger,  mai  ufarturer  in  Paris 

The  examination  made  by  that  jury  testifies  that 
this  wool  is  equal,  if  not  superior  to  that  imported 
by  the  French  commv  rce  from  Asia,  and  the  public 
will  be  able  to  compare  the  fineness  of  the  shawls 
that  are  in  fabricatiiai.  and  which  will  be  exposed  at 
the  next  exhibition  with  those  that  are  now  selling. 
\  particular  circumstance  has  (ccnrred  to  give  a 
new  security  ot  the  genuineness  of  the  race  ot 
the  animals  just  imported  His  excellency,  the  minis- 
ter of  the  Interior,  having  been  informed,  that  some 
animals  of  the  same  race  were  in  England,  has  or 
dered  several  to  b-  brought,  and  among  them  a  ram 
coming  from  the  Gardens  of  the  English  East  India 
Company.at  Calcutta,  who  is  descended  from  a  goat 
of  Thibet;  this  animal  is  absolutely  of  the  same  spe- 
cies of  the  goats  imported  by  Mr.  Jaubert  But  whe- 
ther he  belongs  to  a  variety  of  this  species  or  has  de- 
generated in  consequtnce  of  the  hot  climate  of  Ben- 
"ga. ,  it  is  certain  that  he  is  inferior  to  the  animal, 
which  the  French  flock  is  composed  of:  it  is  just  so 
with  th,-  finest  of  the  same  race  which  came  likewise 
I  from  England,  and  which  the  government  has  order 
ed  to  be  sent  to  Alfort,  where  they  are  to  be  reared 
The  wool  of  these  is  very  fine,  but  of  a  brownish  co- 
lour. 

We  shall  not  conclude  our  observations  without 
paying  to  the  duke  of  Richelieu,  the  tribute  of  ho 
mage  wl-.ich  is  his  due,  and  the  share  of  gratitude, 
that  belongs  to  him  for  this  valuable  acquisition  It 
is  through  that  minister,  Mr.  Temeaux  found  pro- 
tection and  encouragement ;  it  is  he  who  has  given 
to  this  worthy  manufacturer  the  advice  and  recom- 
mendati(  ns  which  have  facilitated  his  enterprise,  and 
without  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  at 
tempt  it.  This  benefit  is  a  new  service  rendered  to 
France  by  the  statesman  to  whom  the  national  grati- 
tude has  already  decreed  by  the  three  legislative 
powers  a  reward  due  to  his  signal  services. 


For  the  American  Farmer. 


Mr.  Editor, 

I  believe  coramunicalior.s  have  been  sent  to 
you  from  almost  every  section  of  the  state;  but 
as  well  as  I  recollect,  you  have  received  none 
from  this  county,  Somerset,  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland.  You  will  therefore  indulge  one  of  your 
subscribers  in  making  a  few  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Being  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  agricul 
uire,  for  some  time  past,  and  having  felt  an  ear 
lest  desire  for  its  promotion,  it  has  been  a  source 
f  the  deepest  regret  to  have  witnessed  the 
wretched  system  pursued  in  this  county — which 
instead  of  meliorating  the  soil  and  rendering  it 
more  productive,  has  been  fully  calculated  to 
destroy  every  fertilizing  qu?lily  ;  and,  it  obsli 
nately  persisted  in,  must  reduce  its  followers  to 
poverty. 


The  soil  generally  in  the  lower  couniies  of 
the  Eastern  shove  of  this  state,  was  originally 
trood  ;  and,  had  even  a  moderate  degree  of  care 
been  paid  to  it,  or  some  return  been  made  for  its 
bounties,  it  might  still  have  been  in  a  prosperous 
state.  But  owing  to  the  miserable  manner  of 
cultivating,  it  is  now  in  places,  reduced  almost  to 
barrenness.  It  has  been  usual  with  some  persons 
to  put  their  lands  in  Indian  corn  every  year  or 
every  other  year  ;  with  others,  to  observe  the 
three  shift-system,  until  the  soil  was  completely 
exhausted — and  the  land  was  then  turned  out. 
.\nother  piece  was  cleared,  which  being  treated 
in  the  same  way,  met  the  same  fate.  Experience 
has  at  length  proved  that  this  plan  must  not  be 
followed  much  further.  For,  where  now  do  you 
see  those  beautiful  forests  of  oak  and  pine  that 
once  covered  the  earth  ?  They  have  disappear- 
ed—and if  the  same  ruinous  plan  of  clearing  and 
then  desln-ying  the  soil  is  pursued,  in  the  cr  urse 
of  a  few  years,  we  shall  really  need  the  timber 
that  has  been  so  shamefully  wasted. 

I  am  happy  to  say  though,  that  aspirit  for  im- 
provement has  arisen.  Farmers  have  begun  to 
be  more  active  in  collecting  the  materials  for 
manure — they  resort  to  the  woods  for  leaves  and 
decayed  vegetable  matter,  which  they  cast  into 
the  farm  yard — bring  their  corn  stalks  in  and 
litter  their  cattle  upon  them  ;  and  some  cart  in 
ditch  bank,  or  other  earth,  which  being  united 
withthe  animal  and  vegetable  substances  in  the 
farm-yard,  forms  a  valuable  compost. 

Judging  from  some  Addresses  to  Agricultural 
Societies,  we  should  be  led  to  believe  that  Agri- 
culture v/as  at  its  lowest  ebb — at  the  extremes! 
point  of  degradation  on  the  Eistern  shore.  It  is 
true,  as  I  before  observed,  that  the  manner  of 
cultivating  the  soil  in  this  part  of  the  shore,  has 
been  most  ruinous;  yet  even  here,  some  spirited 
and  intelligent  farmers,  and  some  beautiful  and 
well  cultivated  farms  can  be  found. 

And  as  our  resources  of  manure  are  most 
abundant,  I  look  forward  with  certainty  to  a  pe- 
riod not  far  distant,  when  we  too  may  be  noticed 
among  agricultural  people.  The  means  of  im- 
provement are  within  our  own  hands ;  we  only 
equire  our  minds  to  be  directed  to  the  best  and 
most  expeditious  mode  of  fertilizing  the  soil,  and 
energy  enough  to  pursue  it.  Manuring,  and 
fall  or  viinter  ploughing  are  objects  of  the  high- 
est consideration.  Nay,  without  a  proper  atten- 
tion to  these  things,  we  need  not  expect  our 
lands  to  be  restored  to  their  original  fertility. 

The  establishment  of  an  agricultural  Society  in 
our  county,  would  be  pioductive  of  most  useful 
consequences.  Such  a  thing  has  been  talked  of 
for  so  e  time  past,  and  I  hope  it  may  be  carried 
into  operation.  The  good  effects  of  such  an  as- 
sociation must  be  obvious  to  every  intelligent 
man. 

In  conclusion,  permit  mc  to  say,  that  I  know 
of  no  circumstance  so  well  calculated  to  promote 
the  intetest  of  agriculture  in  our  country,  as  the 
general  circulation  of  your  valuable  paper. — 
That  you  may  succeed  in  your  laudable  under- 
taking is  the  most  fervent  wish  of 

Your  obedient  servant. 
J.  S.  Skinn'er. 


Printed  every  Friday, 


AMERICAN  FARMER. 
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AGRICULTUUE. 


AN    ADDRESS    TO    THE 

XYguua  J\gv\c\\\t\\\-a\  Society, 

OF  r-|iEUEKICKS!3UUG. 

Baiivereil  at  theiv  staled  Meeting  in  Mw,  1819. 

'James  M.  Garneit,  Ksq.  President  of  said  Society 

{Conc/iKleil) 
It  may  possibly  appea>-  somewhat  cxtraji:dicial  tn  in 
)duce   sucli  matters   as  the   extravagance,  folly,  ami 


Mivly  concealed  but  from  strangers,  by  any  ellurtivli  <.h 
tne  Ingrniii.y  of  vanity  can  contrive.  In  all  compcii- 
tioiis  of  extravai;aiicp,  the  mui  who  happens  to  h  ivt 
di  ulile  our  wealth,  and  only  an  equal  stock  of  vani:.— 
alihonijh  the  cliances  are  in  favoiir  of  his  having-  iT..,rM 
will  for  evir  be  able  to 


conipanicd  too  by  many  ailvaiiage,- ana  c.n..,i..-  ..a.^s 
to  r  cumniend  it,  whic  •  can  be  baid  of  no  other  trade, 
pr  fcssiofi  or  calluip:  whitever;  never  let  u- exchange 
it  for  anotlii-T,  merely  because  it  will  not  enable  us  ,t<) 
snppor^a  style  of  living-,  snch  as  the  iiu!i»iiluuls  of  no 


l„>-.,lof„.      On  ,1,    -.  1"^'^''   T?,  '""','^'T'  I"  ,'•/'-''"•  "'h^'-cl.ss.'talcen  as  a  wholes  can   po-.sibiy  ^ustain  a.!.! 
neaa  or  us.     I'n  the  contrary,  if  these  la^hlonable  e.i-- -  '"  ■  "..!..■'         .   . 


ct'Stf'i  originate  from  .tny  superioui-  power  which  ihey 
may  be  supposed  to  possess  of  augir.enting'  happiness, 

ill  human  experience  is  opposed  to  any  si'ich  anlicipa 
lion  far  be  it  fr.  m  me,  by  any  of  these  remark-,  to 
c.-tclude  either  comorts,  social  amusements,  or  rvei 
ct-rtain  Inxnr.es  from  some  share  in  tlie  expend!  ure  of 

ur  .urplus  revenue,  when  we  have  any  j  but  it  niay  be 
remarked,  that  a  transfer  of  superfluous  cash  lioin  ; 
cordiil  and  liospitabK-  dispensation  of  abundant  ami  pa 
la" able  viands,  not  exceeding  our  means,  accompanei; 
by  the    pleasur.s  of  tree  converse   and  festive 


jfusioa  of  the  prevailing  modes  m    dres^,  equipage 

i  living,  iiiio  .an  address  to  an   Agricultural  Society 

lirectly  at  vv.ir|whlch   was  the  old  style,   (a  few  cases 'excep:e'<'i)  to 
.an  an-«t  then-showy  page  n  s  ;  to  costly   travelling  and  table   equip. 


1 1  cannot  help  viewing  them  as"so  directly  at 
th  our  best  inter  sts,  that  unless  we  can 

?w "e-;U?'"^; '^T'^'  ''  "'"""^  '",''"'?   P"'-P"^e,ag;s-andi;;h;a;ae\s.troublcsome-eercmo.-.i.Is 
it  \\c  either  plough,  sow,  or  re.<p.     Lest,  however,  I  =  w..w.m„i  is. 


gaiety 


)ulil  be  supp  sed  10  object  to  them  merely  from  par- 
laiiiius  considerations,  I  will  take  tlie  liberty  to  re- 
rk,  that  I  consider  one  of  the  strongest  arguments 
liiist  them,  next  to  their  immoral  tenilency,  is,  that 
y  are  about  to  bmish  (rom  the  land  'he  small  re 
U  of  that  ancient  hospiiality  for  which  our  native 
te  used  to  be  so  pre-eminently  distinguished.  S 
g- as  the  true  mode  and  best  style  of  entertaining 
•  fiiends  and  acquaintance  was  believed  to  consist  in 
e.irty  welcome,  ami  an  abundance  of  the  substantial 
nfoits  of  eating  and  drinking—principally  the  pro- 
;e  of  oup  own  farms,  no  difficulty  was  found  in  main- 
ling  socal  intercourse  in  ail  its  most  agreable 
ms  i  but  when  once  the  notion  grew  into  fiishion 
t  a  display  of  great  style  was  tlie  chief  object  of  in 
:hanging  visits  ;  tliat  the  four  corners  of  the  world 
re  to  be  put  in  requisition  f.r  the  means;  that  no 
J  could  be  eat  in  comfort,  hut  out  of  China  or  plate  ; 
wine  drank  with  pleasure,  but  from  the  most  costly 
-glass  ;  IK)  comp.any  received  genteely,  unless  in  new 
sses  of  silk,  and  "  extra  superfine  broad  cloths;"  nor 
inviied.  under  a  Rank  noice  of  three  d.ays,  at 
it ;  (the  ancient  lasliion  of  impromptu  invitations  at 
it,  being  entirely  exploded  as  rude  and  vulgar;) 
n  that  p-riod  we  may  date  a  regular  decline  of  eve- 
bing  Ik?  oar  good,  old,  homespun,  cordi.al  hospita- 
.  .\  riis'iionable  lady  would  now  think  herself  ut- 
y  undo  e  t)  be  csught  v;si'ing  her  neiglibour  in  one 
^our  jilt  que  double  chairs,  or  on  horseback,  mount- 
beliiTul  some  near  relation,  with  litter  .Master  oi 
s,  the  '!eir  apparent  and  best  hopes  of  the  family, 
ire  him.  And  a  fashionable  gentlemen  would  view 
1  unutterable  disgust,  the  old,  but  the  frequent  ciis- 
1  Of'  husband  and  wife  going  a  junketing  on  the 
e  iior.~e  or  "  beast,"  as  in  those  days  it  was  more 
imon!y  called.  'Tis  certainly  true,  that  a  thousand 
ar  Barouche  will  now  take  tliem  along  much  more 
ylishly,"  and  with  far  greater  comfort  in  the  trans- 
lation, than  the  former  compact  mode  of  allowing 
one  horse  to  two  or  three  persons.  It  is  not  to 
TcA  improvement  that  I  object ;  nr.r  altogether  to 


prosper.  No.genilemen  ;  rather  follow  for  a  w  hile  the 
late  prevailing  fa.  hion  of  the  Banks,  however  incor.- 
veiiient.  Cm  lail — cui  ti.ii  a  few  out-goings  in  one  di- 
rection, and  give  them  another.  L  ve  a  little  less  for 
fir  other  people's  eyes  (as  Dr.  FrankI  n  would  say)  and 
somewhat  n.or  fir  our  own.  Prefer  the  proper  use, 
to  the  abl!^e  of  wealth.  Bestow  judiciousiy  on  our 
lands  in  giass  seeds,  plaster,  manures,  and  improved 
Uiols  oPhusb.indiy,  a  poition  of  what  we  are  in  the  ha- 
bit of  taking  from  them  for  the  purposes  of  expensive 
difss,  equipage,  furniture,  living,  and  never  doubt  that 
iliey  will  amply  repay  us  in  due  s  ason.  In  fact,  if  we 
augment  our  crops,  and  lessen  our  expenses,  at  the 
same  time  diminishing  our  artificial  wants,  whicU 
althoii)ih  infinitely  more  costiy,  than  w;  nls,  that  i\re  real, 
are  things  much  under  our  own  control;  half  prices 
will  soon  answer,  nearly  as  weil  as  the  enormously  high 
ones  we  have  been  accus'onied  to  receive.  If  this 
should  be  thought  ,?oing  too  far,  1  mpy,  at  least  assert, 
iliat  such  a  system  for  us,  is  the  only  pr.ac-ic.,bie  reme- 
dy for  the  pressure  nf  the  times  ;  a  remedy  too,  whicli 
has  this  additional  recommendation,  that  it  must  neces- 
s•^l-ily  (if  applied)  supermduce  n.ore  industrious  lia- 
l>it-=.  better  husbandry,  stricter  economy,  sounder  vicw.s 
,      ,  ,.        ,   .  w-d  aukward  imi-<;f  the  proper  pursuits  of  this  lif' ;nd -hove  ill   anioie 

arf^iU  h'ev  mu  'f.^'',  '""=''  ™'"-''^"?  '1'^"'  ^^^"'''-  "r'ect^prLtiL  of  every  morii  dt ,"  '  ^ 

as  tail  they  must)   that  their  consciencies  incessantly  ' 

tellthemthdy  are  wrong.     AVe  cannot  even  shoot  al     Tiihge  and  p.isturage  may  iusllv  be  considered  as 

patndgeor  '^  ■•'''■°J<="'^\'n  th^e  jresem   titnes,  withou.|Sully  cllls  them)    •.  fhett^-oC'L  of  Ihe  state."- 

s 

all 

Let  him  cher- 


eqiup 
-.allfai 
surpassing  individual  income,  which  seems  to  me  too 
generally  the  style  of  the  pr-sent  day,  is  but  a  misera- 
ble exchange  of  substantial,  rational  comfor's,  for  entptv 
and  sickening  show.     Hut  the  fact  is,  that  our  habits  of 

ncreased  prodigality  are  not  displayed  in  the  forego- 
ing enumeration  alone,  and  among  those  only,  who  hv 
way  of  pre-eminence  are  called  "  the  fashionable  world  " 

They  show  themselves  in  every  thing,  and  affi-et  in 
some  degree  all  orders  of  men  ;  goa^ng  into  this  race 
of  folly,  thousands  of  most  reluctan        ' 


an  outfit,   at  least   twenty  times  as  great  as  was  or.cejThey  may  with  equal  Iruih  be  c  illeT  "the   t'wj' breast 

years  togetoer.  The  sportsman  whu  then  treated  him 
self  to  a  ten  pistole  gun  was  marked  down  as  an  idle 
extravagant  "  dog,"  hastening  on  in  the  high  road  to" 
ruin  ;  wluUt  in  the  present  day,  one  or  two  hundred 
dollars  is  q.jite  a  common  price  for  the  same  article. 
Cut  not  'o  dwell  longer  on  particulars,  which  might  'le 

and'um>tlnt"e'rov-'for"eivrSn"''f"^T,'  "■  I'-''"  "'-' "^^v)  must  be  considered  as  the  refinement  of  common 
ana  unpaTeniea  toys   lor  children  of  all  ages it  may  ;  .  .    .    - 


assvJuously  pursue  all  attainable  means  to  augment 
their  productiveness.  Jiut  to  si.cced  complaely  in 
this,  he  muu  make  himself  master  of  the_  theoi  \ ,  as  well 
as  the  practice  ot  agriculture  ;  for  in  spite  of  all  ihe  ef- 
forts of  those  who  know  little  or  notldng  of  books,  to 
discredit  their  use,  there  is  no  truth  n.ore  indisputably 
certain,  than  that, "  Science  (to  use  the  words  of  Sir  H. 


rtain  degree  of  cost  in  equipment ;  but  I  insist,  that 
last  sliould  alvyays  be  well  regulated,  and  duly  pro- 
tioned  to  the  income  ;  and  that  Mhatever  we  may 
ose  to  call  improvement,  should  have  some  higher 
ins  tn  such  appellation,  than  its  iiiordin..te.  and  often 
illy  inconvenient  expense.  If  these  silly,  and  in- 
i  criiiiinal  e.xcesses,  have  arisen  fiom  a  disposition 
onfyjund  all  those  distinctions  which  flow  from  in- 
alities  of  talent,  inliirmation  and  property  ;  it  ought 
ays  to  be  recollected,  that  the  first  can  never  be 
;royed,  because  they  result  from  natural  causes  be- 
i  human  control ;  whilst  the  last  can  never  be  en 


truly  be  said,  that  the  expenses  of  agricuUnrisis  hav'- 
increased  more  than  in  geomeirical  r..tio,  whilst  aHri- 
cultural  profits,  if  augmented  at  all,  have  been  so,  only 
in  arithmetical  proportion  ;  and  like  Hob  Acres's  cour- 
age, are  so  contantly  "  oozing  out  at  the  palms  of  our 
h.nds;  for  numberless  luxuries  indulged  in,  till  tliev 
are  called  necessaries  ;  that  nothing,  or  next  to  n^.tli 
ing  is  left  for  the  improvement  of  our  farms  Ought  we 
then  to  complain,  that  little  is  made  by  agriculture  ; 
Have  we  any  just  cause  to  charge  that  upon  the  nature 
ot  our  profession,  which  is  neither  a  necessary  arljunct. 
nor  any  way  essential  to  its  succeisful  prosecution? 
Vo,  if  we  must  all  live  like  Nabobs,  without  any  avoid- 
able reference  to  disparities  of  fortune  and  condition 
l>ut  to  the  utmost  limit  of  our  means,  and  as  many 
strides  beyond  them  .as  our  credit  will  let  us  go;  if  ihe 
objectofour  emulation  be — not  who  shall  mike  the 
best  crops,  and  exhibit  the  mosi  highly  improved  fiirms, 
')ut  who  shall  display  most  tas'c  and  dashinij  style  in 
spending  the  proceeds— «e  /■•  sv.  Hut  for  ilie  honour  o!' 
our  cause,  never  let  us  seek  d"  solation  fiir  empty 
purses  in  accusing  the  earth  of  sterility,  the  markets  of 
inadequate  encouragement,  or  the  Ihaveiis  of  partialii\ 
in  the  salutary  dispensation  of  the  r  dews  and  thei- 
showers  Never  let  us  abandon  or  despair  of  a  profes- 
sion which  is  capable  of  yieldinff  •  clear  profit  often  or 
twelve  per  cent,  upon  the  actiie  capili.l  employed,  ac- 


sense,  guided  by  experier.ce,  gradually  substituiin;;- 
sound  f.nd  rational  pr.nciples,  for  vague,  pepular  prc° 
judicci." 

A  constant  piogrr-ss  in  our  knowledge  of  Kuivl  Eco- 
nomy, IS  :,i  all  times  necessary  to  agricultural  success; 
but  never  more  sj,  than  when  a  sudden  change  Iroin 
longconlinii'dlorrgu  war  lo  peace— a  change  which 
the  great  iiijss  of  mankind  neyer  consider  with  refer- 
ence to  Its  remote  consequences,  either  on  the  parties, 
or  on  neutrals  such  as  we  «'cre,  has  left  us  under  the 
powerful  dominion  of  numberless  lactiious  want.s,  a!; 
the  same  tiiiu  tlia'  it  rapidly  diminishes  our  abihtv  ti> 
gralily  tlirm.  The  farmer  who  iloes  not  now  begin  to 
e  the  opcrauon  of  thi.s  trulli,  must,  to  say  thele:,st  of 
him,  be  a  very  thick  skulled  f.  l!ow  ;  and  he  who  ncg- 
lec-s  to  profit  by  i-,  can  be  considered  not  far  short  of 
star*  m.ad.  flut  -I'thi-u^h  I  most  .amesily  recommcna 
toyuu  sedulously  to  cnltivate  both  in  }oiir> elves,  anil 
ill  all  over  whoii  you  can  exercise  oiiv  sort  ut  influ- 
ence, a  steady,  z...loiis  and  active  spirit  of  improve- 
ment;  let  meals,,  take  the  liberty  of  cautioning  you 
»g::inst  tluat  indisc.minate  passion  fir 
wiilioiit  regard  to  -xpense,  which 
to  .animate  and  gocrn  the  ex.rii.ni  of  younf.- 
farmers.  If  there  is  any  one  -.polhegm  or  maxim'' 
which  the  wisdom  of  -kcs  has  collected  f  r  us,  more 
applicable  than  another,  as  a  general  rule  of  coiduct 


expfr.mfnt, 
sometimes  seen 
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ioi-  u.^-riC'..lii:r.i.;s — i;    isxius;    •' lesann   leiite,' 

or  in  oilier  worils  reflect  ilelibirately  and 

cai- 


^__, ._    .^ _ _       .     make 

lias'.t  slowij' ; 

matMrely  upon  all  cur  plans,  wlietl  er  old  or  new 
culate  accurately  tlitii-  advantajces  r.nd  disadvuntajjes  ; 
never  engr:g^  so  far  in  exptrimcnis  unsMpporled  by 
any  tiling  hi'il  probable  conjectures,  as  to  incur  the  ha- 
zard of  any  serious  loss ;  althouifh  a  small  portion  ot 
our  time  and  money  should  ahvay  s  be  devoted  i  o  them  ; 
and  let  it  be  our  constant  aim  to  procure  a  steady  ad- 
vancement both  in  agricultural  theory  and  practice  by 
making  so  sure  of'escli  step  in  our  fiugress,  as  to  guard 
effectually  agnin-l  back-sliding — a  pructice  not  less 
pernicious  in  agriculture  thun  in  morals  and  religion. 

Volumes  of  admonitory  precepts  and  illustrations 
might  be  deduced  from  the  above  text ;  but  I  shall  no( 
tax  either  your  patience,  or  your  politenefs  further  at 
present,  than  to  conclude  with  an  extract  from  Young's, 
"  Farmer's  Calender" — a  book  too  little  read  in  our 
coumry,  although  jusily  enliUed  to  high  estimation 
The  quotation  is  from  an  excellent  letter  of  advice  ad- 
dressed to  a  young  agricultural  friend ;  which  although 
of  a  local  nature  in  some  respects,  contains  also  many 
general  recommendations,  applicable  to  the  cultivators 
of  the  soil  in  every  country,  and  of  every  grade. 

"With  a  small,  but  increasing  family,  you  have 
taken  possession  of  your  estate,  which,  if  I  understand 
you  clearly,  is  o''  the  gross  rental,  including  the  lands 
in  hand  of  about  60X  a  year ;  and  that  the  neat  receipt, 
every  outgoing  paid,  is  461/. :  this  will  he  your  whole 
dependence,  for  it  cannot  he  prudent  to  reckon  upon 
any  profit  at  present  fropn  the  ISO  acres  of  farm  which 
your  father  occupied,  and  whicii  you  have  in  occupa- 
tion. 

'■  The  best  advice  I  can  give  you  is,  to  consider  with 
particular  attention  how  very  necessary  a  steady  and 
unremitted  economy,  upon  a  well-matureti  system,  is, 
for  enabling' you  to  live,  and  brin^  up  a  f:imily.  in  the 
class  of  gentlemen,  upon  such  an  income  ;  and  to  ex- 
plain as  well  as  I  am  able,  how  much,  such  a  plan,  will 
depend  on  your  husbandry  being  rendered  gradually  so 
beneficial,  as  to  make  a  material  object  to  increase  it  as 
the  several  farms  become  vacant  of  which  your  estate 
consists  ;  a  prospect  by  no  means  admissible  on  any 
other  principle  than  that  of  your  making  180  acres 
yield  an  unquestioned  profit  belbre  you  make  any  more, 
and  so  proceeding  with  respect  to  every  successive 
farm 

"  And  this  observation,as  well  as  all  I  shall  mak»,  ought 
to  rest  on  your  having  a  just  dea  of  what  such  an  in 
come  as  460/.  will  enable  a  family,  in  such  limes  as 
these,  to  effect :  for  It  is  less,  1  doubt,  than  you  con. 
ceive.  You  must  remember  the  many  instances  of  such 
estates  in  my  knowledge,  and,  I  believe,  in  your  own, 
which  have  been  di'^sipated  by  their  owner/j  (I  miglit 
almost  say  'vithout  dissipation)  by  tlieir  not  having  a 
due  sense  of  those  increased  expenses  of  living,  notl 
marked  so  much  by  the  price,  per  pound,  of  necessa-ipense, 


lies,  as  by  the  more  luxurious  and  elegant  ideas  which 
have  pervaded  every  cla^^s  of  the  people  ;  and  which 
appear  in  building,  fitting  up,  and  famisliiiig  houses  ;  in 
gardehs,  table,  equipage,  drese,  pleasures,  education, 
&c.  Nothing  but  a  rigid  prudence  can  keep  a  man  in 
the  class  he  was  born  in,  wilh  any  estate  that  ranks 
with  yours.  If  ynu  think  it  possible  to  associate  with 
men  of"0'j;.  800/.  or  1000/.  a  year,  upon  any  thing  like 
equal  terms,  you  must  either  be  ruined,  or  pay  too  dear- 
ly, through  a  month's  ur.conifortable  resrictions,  for 
the  pleasure  (mixed  with  much  trouble)  of  a  day. 
Tor  want  of  these  reflccti.ais.  hundreds  have  been  ruin- 
ed, without  vices,  without  any  particular  extravagance, 
and  merely  by  a  general  notnn,  that  they  could  "go  on 
for  the  list  ten  or  fifteen  years  as  they  did  for  as  many 
preceding.  Bit  the  fact  is.  th.at  the  increase  of  ta.xes, 
uniting  with  the  increase  of  luxury,  villi  money  flowing 
in  friim  very  different  s-mrces  thm  any  enjo>cdln 
country  gentlemen  of  small  estates,  lave 'doubled,  an'i! 
in  many  cases  trebled  the  expense  of  living;  so  that, if 
these  heavy  burdens  be  not  carefully  provided  for,  it, 
the  first  instance,  distress,  debts,  and  ruin  succeed. 

"Let  me  then  most  earnestly  advise  vou,  in  the 
first  year,  to  squ.ire  all  your  expenses  to  only  two 
thirds  of  your  sure  and  cerain  mcome.    You  car.not 


leduct  less  than  61/.  tor  taxes  not  attaching  to  the  land  ; 
there  remain  400?,  ;  two  thirds  of  which  are  266/, ;  on 
10  account  spend  one  shiUing  more. 

"  Now,  you  will  observe,  that  this  is  directly  the  re- 
rerse  of  what  we  commonly  see.  The  first  year  a 
■/oung  couple  marry,  they  make  an  extra  show  ;  and 
the  first  year  a  man  comes  to  his  estate,  he  usuall) 
makes  some  addition  to,  or  alteration  in  his  house  ;  lu 
lie  pulls  down  walls,  throws  down  new  hedges,  clears 
tbout  him,  and  gets  into  a  train  of  improvements,  which 
it  is  possible  he  had  been  meditating  before  he  came  to 
t.  Girt  windows,  awkward  dark  passages,  windy 
floors,  and  a  hundred  other  things,  are  nuisances  ;  .and 
then  friends  are  ever  ready  with  projects  and  advice 
— "  nothing  more  palpable  -.  the  improvement  speaks  it- 

If !"  mighty  well  !  But  turn  a  deaf  ear,  though  the 
expensebe  51.  When  the  first  year  is  over,  and  you 
liave  the  third  of  your  income,  or  133?.  in  pocket, 
and  not  a  debt  upon  earth,  you  may  consider  what  is 
best  to  do  with  it ;  but  to  lay  out  a  shilling  before  you 
know  whether  you  will  have  it  in  a  real  surplus,  is  upon 
system,  the  conduct  which  has  sent  so  manv  little 
est.ates  the  road,  1  hope  yours  will  not  travel.  The  ob 
servation  is  equally  applicable  to  your  agriculture;  that 

a  very  pleasant  employment,  and  improvements  and 
experiments  are  very  pleasant  also;  but  for  one  year, 
at  least,  go  on  as  your  father  did,  without  variation ;  he 
was  a  prudent  man,  and  did  not  lose  j  at  least  know  by 
trial  that  you  can  go  on  without  loss,  before  you  listen  to 
any  proposals  of  improvement.  "But  perhaps  it  will 
be  said,  how  are  you  to  live  upon  261/. .'  Firmness  and 
resolution  will  do  any  thing ;  and  when  the  comfort  of 
your  whole  life  is  at  stake,  I  am  sure  they  can  never  be 
more  powerfully  called  for.     You  must  proceed  upon 

plan.     Y'our  own  cloaths  and  Mrs. 's,  and  your 

children's,  so  much  ;  servant's  wages,  and  all  other 
payments,  not  for  house  keeping,  so  much.  Deduct 
these  from  261/.  and  divide  the  remainder  by  52:  it 
gives  your  weekly  income.  By  paying  ready  money 
for  every  thing,  you  will  know  in  seven  days  if  you  ex- 
ceeil,  and  how  much,  and  then  can  regulate  according- 
ly. Such  a  systematic  method  of  going  on  has  very  lit- 
tle trouble  in  it,  and  it  is  positively  jsafe,  which  no 
other  way  to  b^  devised  is.  Of  all  other  things,  be 
careful  to  keep  Jicurate  accounts  of  your  expenses,  un- 
der every  liead,Tind  of  your  farm,  and  let  them  be  in  ef 
feet,  as  well  as  theory,  the  basis  of  experience  ;  they 
will  prove  so  ;  but  remember  .all  is  confusion  and  dan 
ger ;  when  you  create  bills,  for  every  thing  depends  on 
re.idy  money  transactions  of  every  kind.  A  prudent 
man  would  live  on  a  crust,  and  go  in  rags,  rather  than 
live  upon  any  sort  of  tick  ;  for,  otherwise  he  lives  at  the 
r.ate  of  which  he  is  ignorant ;  he  spends,  he  knows  not 
what;  he  is  subject  to  imposition  ;  he  is  in  difficulties 
befijre  he  dreams  of  any;  and  his  life  becomes  embit 
tered,  for  want  of  a  few  grains  of  resolution  at  setting 
out. 

tVnother  point  is,  to  consider  consumption  as  ex- 
Vou  have  found   wine  in  your  cellar,  perhaps 


Ltiis  call  upon  tlie^r  humanity  in  the  arrangement  ot  ex- 
penses. 

"  Let  me  further  urge  you  most  warmly  to  lay  dowr 
a  plan  of  expense,  at  all  events,  that  leaves  you  some 
surples  at  the  end  of  the  year.  I  do  not  think  that  anj 
jjrudent  man  should  regularly  spend  more  i  ban  thret 
ounhs  of  his  neat  income ;  such  a  saving,  not  for  the 
purposes  of  hoardin.^,  or  growing  m  any  degree  rich,  is 
essential  to  Ids  comfort.  If  he  cannot  attain  ctie-fourth 
let  it  be  one.sixth,  or  at  least  one-eighth  ;  at  all  event: 
'et  it  be  s->mething  ;  without  something  free  at  th( 
year's  end^  it  is  impossible  he  should  ever  be  in  tolera 
ble  comfort. 


other  things  ;  if  you  take  out  a  dozen,  nay  a  bottle 
enter  it  as  paid  for ;  by  this  ydu  will  avoid  an  obvious 
fallacy.  Put  the  money  by  itself  it  will  be  ready  to  re- 
plenish. 

'  Now  mark  the  advantages  of  such  a  conduct ;  at 
the  end  of  the  year  you  will  have  133/.  casii  in  b.and. 
You  have  had  a  year's  experience  ;  you  reflect  on 
very  restricted,  perhaps  uncomfortable  way  of  living; 
you  may  then  consider  whether  it  is  better  to  go  on  so, 
tnd  expend  such  a  surplus  in  such  improvements  as  you 
liave  observed  to  be  most  wanting,  or  whether  it  will  be 
mor;  advisable — to  live  better,  and  keep  other  things 
as  yoM  found  them.  You  are  master ;  you  can  do 
either :  or  you  may  mix  the  plans,  live  rather  better,  .and 
imp-.ove  a  little  ;  but  with  such  an  income,  the  likely 
result  is,  that  you  will  find  the  expenses  of  living  coni- 
•briably,  will  leave  httle  for  any  thing  else. 

•"  One  thing,  however,  there  is,  which  ought  never 
;o  be  forgotten.  You  sre  a  Christian,  and  I  hope  a  good 
one,  sufticiently  to  know,  that  the  wants  of  your  poor 
neighbours  are  a  call,  to  which  he  only  can  attend  who 
lives  with  economy.  If  you  spend  all  on  yourself  and 
("amily,  what  can  you  do  for  others  ?  And  though  your 
income  be  small,  yet,  comparatively,  it  is  very  great, 
ind  this  is  a  demand  which  ought  never  to  be  waved. 
Xoiie  ciui  expect  God's  blessing,  who  do  not  think  of 


"  I  have  heard  a  right  reverend  prelate,  of  grea  ' 
knowledge  and  ability,  declare,  that  a  country  clergy- 
man  of  3U0/.  a  j  ear,  could  not  afford  to  drink  wine ;  thi 
assertion  was  received  with  some  doubt,  not  by  me,  foi 
I  believe  it  is  correct,  and  that  calculation  would  provi 
it,  Your/rce  income  of  400/.  will  admit  of  no  excess  it 
any  thing,  which  is  easily  proved. — Suppose  you  allov 
50/  for  the  dress  of  yourself  and  wifejand  20/.  for  tha 
ofyour  children,  (being young  ;)  wages  of  2  maids  am 
a  boy  15/.  ;  garden  labour  10/. .'  necessary  repairs  o 
furniture,  books,  newspaper,  stable  sundries,  gardei 
ditto,  &c.  15/.  here  are  120/.  ;  remain  280/.  ;  this  is  5 
3s.  a  week  for  house  keeping,  medical  assistance,  chari 
tj',  and  every  unforeseen  expense  ;  and  this  with  child 
ren  that  are  young.  There  is  further  to  be  deductec 
that  saving,  which  at  all  events  is  to  be  looked  to  in  th 
first  instance,  be  it  but  the  eight  shillings. 

"  Is  it  not  evident,  from  this  account,  that  such  a; 
income  must  be  managed  with  an  economy  approacli 
ing  privation  in  many  articles,  or  distress  must  enter 
In  conversation  ;  an  estate  of  600/.  a  year  is  sometime 
talked  of  in  a  style  that  shows  the  world  does  not  calcu 
late.  The  gross  income  has  no  more  to  do  in  sucl 
accounts,  than  the  income  of  the  Great  Mogul;  bring  i 
to  the  neat  receipt,  taxes,  &c.  paid,  and  then  you  wii 
find  ground  for  very  different  ideas.  liiit  these  fev 
items  are  sufficient  to  prove,  that  an  estate  of60J/.  : 
year  will  not  permit  its  owner  to  keep  a  footman,  no 
any  carriage  beyond  a  whiskey,  without  drawing  on 
farm  in  hand,  or  reducing  house  keeping  to  penur; 
rather  than  economy.  From  all  which  it  is  sufficient 
ly  clear,  that  such  a  country  gentleman  must  farm,  am 
with  success ;  or  he  must  be  deprived  of  many  very  es 
sential  comforts  of  life. 

"  Such  accounts  explain  to  us  the  reason  of  littl 
estates  being  every  where  swallowed  up  by  large  ones 
nineteen  young  men  in  twenty,  and  ra,any  old  ones  also 
who  come  to  small  estates,  are  ruined  before  they  an 
well  turned  in  their  new  situation  ;  and  this  is  for  wan 
of  calculating  their  abilities,  examining  what  they  cat 
spend  per  week,  and  paying  ready  money. 

"  As  to  your  husbandry,  yoa.  are  to  remember  thj 
this  is  the  only  possible  means  you  have  of  betterinf 
rour  condition   in  life ;  by   gradually   increasing   ynui 
farm,  (but  never  doing  it  without  the  land  in  hand  be 
ing  profitably    conducted.)   you   may  very   materiall; 
improve   j  our  income  :  and   by    thus  advancing  in  s 
branch  of  industry,  you  take  advantage  of  that  rise  o 
times,  which  crushes  people  of  small  i.  comes,  who  can 
not  advance  with  the  progress  of  others.     As  youhavt 
no  particular  pursuit  to  occupy  your  time,  I  do  not  se< 
that  you  can  have  a  belter  tlian  this.      Y'our  soil  is  noi 
the  most  favourable,  but  it  does  not  demand  any  verj 
expensive  exertions  ;  the  tract  being  small,  you  are  tt 
remember  that  great  econom)-  and  carefulness  are  ne 
cessary,  and  upon  this  principal ;  because  a  very  smul 
OSS  in  labour,  for  want  of  attention,  by  perpetually  re 
curring,  will  grow  into  a  material  object  upsn  the  wliolt 
year's  account.     Very   many   farmers  save  more  than 
they  make;  and  others,  after    deducting  the  value  ol 
their  o-,vn  labour,  and  that  of  their  children,  donot  make 
more  than  a  living.     Except  upon  particular  soils,  it  is 
not  a  profitable  employment  ot  money  compared  witlii 
many  others  ;  and  I  urge  this  the  rather,  that  you  may| 
)e  assured  it  will  not  answer,  unless  well  foUawed  and 
judiciously  conducted.  When  I  come  to  you,  I  willhe»r| 
what  has  been  the  management,  and  put  you  in  a  traiiij 
that  it  shall  be  safe  and  beneficial.    I  will  then  talk  with] 
you    upon    wliat    you  have    written    of  jie-.f  /.dcetlcl 
sheep,  and  some  other  things,  all  of  which  I  beg  you. 
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postpone  uot  only  now,  but  till  a  year's  account  is 
ide  upon  the  present  management,  that  we  may 
ow  the  p'jints  in   which    any  change  is   advisa 

rhere  is  one  other  shcrt  passage  from  this  truly 
:ful  Eiithor,  which  1  beg  leave  to  add  ;  and  with 
ich  i  sh^ll  conclude. 
[n  contrasting  the  style  of  living  prevalent  among 
ise  farmeis,  who  according  to  his  opinion  live,  as 
y  oughtj  and  tlie  prevailing  mode  of  those  who 
e,  as  they  ought  not,  he  says — ''  I  have  remarked 
;i-eat  numbers  of  fanners'  families,  such  a  due 
asure  between  the  intent  and  the  execution  ;  such 
larmoiiy  between  thi:  ideas  and  the  style  of  living 
ittle  pretension  and  so  much  enjoyment;  sucii  a 
»dy  preference  of  comfort  to  appearance :  and 
;h  a  proportion  to  regard  in  the  mode  of  living,  be- 
cen  desire  and  possession,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
er  their  houses  without  seeing  many  marks  of 
ipiness,  and  but  few  seeds  of  moral  misery :  but 
1  an  inquisitive  eye  through  the  houses  of  their 
ters,  and  see  the  fearful  space  between  the  ob- 
ts  desired  and  those  possessed  ;  the  anxiety  for 
•ping  up  appearance ;  the  breathless  expectancy, 
[  the  insipid  reality ;  wounded  pride,  active  envy, 
I  jealous  rank,  the  whole  exterior  would  justify 
suspicion,  that  education  was  given  to  people,  only 
sharpen  the  ingenuity  with  which  they  can  make 
mselves  miserable.  1  never  quit  the  house  of  a  man 
ere  the  style  of  life  is  at  all  showy,  or  tending  to 
without  regretting  the  folly  that  buys  appear- 
e  at  the  expense  of  ease. 

One  of  the  great  miseries  of  education  in  these 
5ses  is,  that  little  difference  is  found  between  that 
10001.  a  year,  and  that  for  .30,0001.  Millions  of 
ng  men  have  every  possible  idea  of  great  expense 
en  them,  but  with  slender  means  of  gratifying  the 
dlest.    What  ample  preparation  for  future  mise- 

)ne  word  more  of  admonitory  reflection  in  addi- 
I  to  Mr.  Young's  and  I  have  done-  Early  impru 
.cies  rarely,  very  rarely  fail  to  embarrass  a  mai 
g  after  he  has  deeply  repented  the  tolly  of  his 
ys ;  and  what  greatly  aggravates  the  mischief  is, 
t  the  consequences  of  these  excesses  are  almost 
'ays  visited  upon  his  innocent  posterity.  It  ought 
add  double  force  to  the  numberless  motives  for 
idence  and  sound  practical  morality  in  our  con 
;t — that  although  the  world  be  some  three  or  four 
usand  years  old,  tiie  whole  experience  of  centu- 
;past,  scarcely  affjrds  any  useful  lessons  to  those 

0  have  not  purchased  by  their  own  personal  suf 
ings.  Not  one  young  person  in  a  thousand  can  be 
de  to  believe,  but  that  the  numberless  shipwrecks 
tained  by  those  who  have  sailed  before  us,  on  the 
■at  tempestuous  ocean  of  life,  have  all  been  caus- 
by  some  error  of  calculation,  some  mistake  in  "the 
koning,"  which  his  superior  sagacity  will  detect, 

1  his  superior  discretion  be  poweiful  enough  to 
lid.  Another  and  another  scene  of  ruin  still  sue 
ds  ;  yet  still  the  buoyant  influence  of  blessed  hope 
vates  the  sanguine  presumptuous  heart  of  inex- 
•ienced  youth  to  the  anticipation  of  fairer  pros 
•.ts,  smoother  waters,  and  brighter  skies. 


mi   the  Practical  American   Gardener,    fiub 
linked  by  Lucxts   Fielding,  jun. 

\s  the  kitchen  garden  is  the  most  useful,  as  well 
absolutely  necessary  department,  in  order  to  have 
ull  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  hfe,  it  is  therefore 
;he  utmost  importance  to  pay  some  attention  to 
choice  of  soil,  situation,  and  extent,  as  well  as  to 
nure  it  sufficiently  for  the  regular  growth  of  the 
ps. 

V  full  supply  of  manure,  compost,  or  rich  soil 
luld  be  procured,  and  the  plants  will  thrive  much 
ter,  should  the  manure,  if  stable  dung,  be  left  in 
leap  and  turned  over  frequently  for  some  mondis 
ore  used  )  also  that  the  ground  in  general  be 
iched  two    spades   deep,   as  directed  in  Janu- 


aiT,  and  the  manure  well  mixed  throughout.   Thijiwalks  on  the  beds,  and  carefully  raked  over  them, 
work,   where  it  cai>  be  conveniently   done  in    the  tlie  whole  will  be  then   in  orOcr  for  planting;  but 

tall,  will   amply  repay  the  gardener  for  his  toil,  as  •'■- '     .  -u  ,  .,        .  „    o'  .  . 

well  as  enable  him  to  expedite  his  business  in  this 
uihI  the  next  month,  when  the  employment  will  de 
mand  full  attention,  as,  in  most  cases,  simply  spread 
ing  the  trenched  ridges  will  be  sufficient. 

The  compartment  for  peas,  Windsor  beans,  kid 
iiey  beans,  ccc.  need  not  be  more  manured  than  rich 
ground  for  wheat  or  other  grain;  and  be  careful  not 
to  put  any  dung  on  (even  though  it  may  be  entirely 
rotten)  in  the  spring. 


Situation,  Soil,   Jl'ater,  ifc. 

A  moderately  low  situation  is  to  be  preferred,  as 
being  less  exposed  to  cold  cutting  winds  in  sj)!  ing 
and  more  retentive  tf  moisture  during  the  summer 
months.  If  there  should  be  a  moderate  slope,  to 
the  south  it  will  be  desirable  ;  diis,  however,  is  not 
absolutely  necessaiy,  if  it  be  net  overflowed  in  win 
ter,  but  it  should  be  moderately  dry,  and  then  hy 
manuring  and  proper  attention,  good  crops  may  be 
produced.  A  loamy  soil,  either  of  a  brown  or  black 
colour,  is  the  best,  more  particularly  a  light,  sandy, 
hazel  loam.  A  clayey,  strong  stubborn  soil  must  be 
improved  by  mixing  sand,  ashes,  and  ether  loosening 
light  substances.  A  sandy  soil,  which  is  of  a  very 
light,  sharp  nature,  must  be  fertilized  by  plenty  of 
rotten  dung  and  strong  earths. 

Water  is  a  very  essential  article  In  a  kitchen  gar- 
den in  summer,  to  water  all  plants  newly  set  out. 
and  also  such  as  cannot  subsist  without  a  due  sup- 
ply of  moisture  during  the  drought  of  that  season ; 
therefore,  one  or  more  reservoirs  of  water  should 
be  formed  in  the  most  convenient  part  of  the  ground 
and  kept  constantly  supplied  with  water  for  this 
purpose. 

Fences  Jar  enclosing  the  ground. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  an  effectual  fence 
around  the  kitchen  garden,  both  for  security,  and  to 
defend  tender  and  early  crops  from  severe  winds 
and  frosts.  It  should  be  laid  out  either  square  or 
an  oblong  square,  which  experience  has  determined 
to  be  the  best. 

The  garden  may  be  enclosed,  either  with  a  high 
board  fence,  (which  should  be  tongued  and  grooved,) 
or  where  it  is  not  to  raise  wall  fruit,  a  hawthorn 
hedge  will  answer ;  but  where  wall  trees  are  intend- 
ed especialy  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  United 
States,  no  fencing  is  equal  to  brick  walls,  which,  by 
reason  of  their  retaining  and  reflecting  the  sun's  heat, 
are  the  most  effectual  preservatives  of  the  latest  and 
more  delicate  kinds  of  fruit. 

Hot- walls,  for  forcing  byjfire  heat,  8vC.  are  often 
erected  in  large  gardens ;  for  an  account  of  which, 
see  the  fruit  garden  for  January. 

Laying  out  the  groiuid. 

The  ground  must  be  divided  into  suitable  compart- 
ments or  squares  for  regularity  and  convenience.  A 
border  must  be  carried  round  close  to  the  boundarj' 
walls  or  fences,  about  six  or  eight  feet  wide,  in  order 
to  raise  the  various  early  and  other  kitchen  gaidtn 
crops,  and  also  for  the  benefit  of  the  wall  trees  if  any. 
Next  to  this  border  a  walk  should  be  continued  all 
round  the  garden,  from  five  to  ten  feet  in  width. 
The  remaining  part  of  the  ground  may  be  divided 
into  plats  of  about  100  feet  square,  round  each  of 
which,  a  border  may  be  laid  out  of  about  three  and 
and  a  half  feet  wide,  in  which,  where  the  garden 
is  not  large  enough  to  admit  of  pleasure  grounds,  the 
various  annual  flowering  plants  may  be  raised ;  these 
borders  may  be  edged  with  thyme,  savoury,  sage, 
hyssop,  lavender,  sweet  marjoram,  8cc.  which  will 
produce  a  useful  crop,  especially  if  designed  for  the 
market.  The  beds  may  then  be  laid  cut  evenly, 
(about  three  and  a  half  feet  wide,)  by  a  line,  and  the 
walks  between  each  bed  trod  downifirm,  and  where  it 
is  intended  to  be  neat,  the  edges  of  the  beds,  as  well  as 
of  the  borders,  may  be  cut  down  with  the  spade,  by 
a  line,  and  about  an  inch  of  earth  thrown  out  of  the 


this  part  of  the  work  can  seldom  be  "performed  in 
ihe  middle  states  until  March,  except  in  the  warm 
borders  adjoining  the  walls  or  fences,  wliich  are  there- 
fore very  valuable  for  early  crops. 

Culture  of  the  Ground. 

With  respect  to  the  culture  of  a  kitchen  garden, 
it  consists  principally  in  a  general  annual  dij;}.;iiig; 
proper  manuring;  sowing  ami  planting  the  crops  cor- 
rectly ;  pricking  .:nt,  planting  and  transplanting  va- 
rious plants  ;  kek,ping  the  ground  clean  from  weeds, 
trequently  loostnin;;  the  soil  with  the  hce,  and  wa- 
tering the  crops  occasionally  in  the  drought  of  sum- 
mer. 

jDigging  must  be  performed  early  in  the  winter,  or 
as  soon  in  the  spring  as  the  frost  wiil  admit  rf  it ;  also 
as  often  as  any  new  crops  arc  to  be  planted  at  any 
season  of  the  year,  and  at  even-  digging  a  f.csh  sup- 
ply of  rotten  manure  should  be  useu;  except  tor 
peas  and  beans.  In  the  sprng  dij.'ging.  it  would  be 
advisable  to  pare  oft'aboi,t  two  iuches  at  the  top  and 
turn  it  into  the  bottom  of  the  trench :  this  should 
be  done  two  spades  deep  for  carrots,  j.arsnips,  beets, 
and  other  deep  rooting  esculents  ;  for  other  plants, 
one  spit  deep  may  answer. 

Mamire. 

Any  kind  of  dung,  or  compost  of  dung  and  earth 
IS  proper.  Horse  stable  dung  rotted,  suits  all  sorts 
of  plants ;  well  rotted  neat's  dui'g,  or  a  compost  of 
different  kinds,  as  horse  dung,  neat's  duiig,  hog's 
dung,  farm  yard  manure ;  mulch,  asnes,  liine,  rub- 
bish, broken  smaU,  saw  dust,  rotten  t:«n,  having  all 
lain  together,  and  frequently  turned  until  well  rot- 
ted, will  make  excellent  manure. 

Afifirojiriation  of  the  ^Borders,  isfc. 

The  south  border  must  be  appropriated  for  raising 
the  earliest  plants,  as  early  peas,  beans  radishes, 
spinach,  lettuce,  carrots,  small  sallad,  kidney  beans, 
SJc. 

The  east  and  west  borders  for  the  succession  of  the 
foregoing  early  crops ;  and 

The  north  border,  being  shady  and  cool,  will 
serve  for  raising,  and  pricking  out  inany  plants, 
slips,  and  cuttirgs  in  summer. 

The  internal  parts,  called  the  quarters,  are 
always  to  be  appropriated  to  raising  the  larger 
principal  crops,  such  as  cabbages,  caulinowcrs, 
broccoli,  coleworts,  peas,  beans,  kiuncy  beans, 
onions  leeks,  carrots,  parsnips,  beets,  potatoes, 
turnips  artichokes  8cc. 

One  of  the  quarters  may  be  allotted  to  goose- 
berries, currants,  raspberries,  and  Indian  corn. 

The  gooseberries  may  be  planted  in  rows  at 
about  six  feet  distant,  and  the  same  iii  the  rows, 
and  trimmed  up  with  a  single  stem  about  18  in- 
ches, and  then  the  crown. 

Currant  bushes  may  likewise  be  planted  in 
rows  about  six  feet  distant,  and  about  two  feet 
asunder  in  the  row  ;  stakes  may  then  be  driven 
down  on  each  side  of  the  rows,  so  as  to  form  an 
enclosure  about  two  feet  wide  tlie  whole  length 
of  the  rows,  and  nbout  three  test  liigli ;  nail  two 
strips  on  each  side  of  these  stakes,  one  at  the  top. 
and  the  other  about  half  way  down,  which  will 
keep  the  bushes  within  due  bounds,  form  a  hand- 
some hedge,  and  produce  large  fruit  and  a  plen- 
tiful'crop.  This  will  aniwer  lor  both  the  white 
and  red.  The  black  cjrrant  should  be  planted 
from  two  to  three  feet  apart  in  the  row,  and  the 
trellis  should  be  allowed  six  inches  more  width 
than  the  other,  also  six  inches  more  in  height. 

Raspberries,  both  the  yellow  and  red,  to  be 
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phiiiti.d   in  rows  i.boiu  six  'eet  asunder,  antl  tli' 
rows  about  nine  (cet  apart.     It'  good  posts  ai' 
set  in  lilt  ground,  abuut  six  leci  out  oftlie  s; round 
and  about  twelve  leet   apart  aloos?  the  row,  thi 
bed  allowed    to  be  three   ft-et  wide,   the   post' 
planted  opposite   to  each  other,  and  iron  hoop!- 
nailed  thereto,  near  the  top,  and  about  half  way 
down,  and  rails  ofiibeut  tnirieen  feet  in  leni^th 
and  one  and    a  half  inches   tliick,  cut  in  wit!: 
a  saw  so  as  to  fix  on  the  iron  hoops,  the  planra- 
Vion  will  have  a  fnie  tfifcGt,  both  as  to  its  appcar- 
anre  -'..ul  production. 

Indian  corn,  lor  an  early  crop,  will  suit  in  this 
quaiier,  and  if  the  low  corn  is  procured  from 
the  northern  parts  of  Vermont  or  Canada,  every 
other  year,  as  it  inat^jrially  changes  w  hen  plant- 
ed in  a  southern  climate,  ears  for  llie  table  may 
be  furnished  about  tiie  time  of  wheat  harvest  ; 
for  the  culture  of  it,  see  March. 

Cucumbers  and  Afelons^ 
Should  the  raising  of  early  cucumbers  and 
melons  not  have  been  begun  last  month,  it  may 
be  underlalien  in  the  middle  or  latter  end  of 
this,  with  a  greater  prospect  of  success,  ob 
servi;ig  the  directions  given  under  this  hcati  in' 
.lanuary. 

The  seed  h.ot-bed  whicli  is  to  be  made  now 


It  will  now  be  necessary  to  use  every  precau- 
ion  in  order  to  support  a  constant  temperate 
leat  in  the  hot-bed,  also  tilting  the  glasses  to  givt 
lir,  and  to  line  the  outside  of  the  fiamc  with  lit- 
er, &c.  Some  gardeners  are  so  attentive  to  this 
;iart  of  framing,  that  they  ascertain  the  degrees 
>f  heat  by  yilungirg  a  Farenheit's  thermometer  ir. 
'he  hot-bed.  and  have  fixed  the  following  standard. 

The  temperature  for  some  of  the  principal  es 
culcnts,  forced  in  frames,  or  otherwise,  should  bt 
as  follows. 

MINIMUM.  MAXIMUM. 

at  night.  in  the  day 


>,ea  Kale 

.\sparagus  50  60 

Hardy  natives,  in  general  50  60 

Potatoes  60  70 

Kidney  Beans  60 ,  70 

Cucumbers  60  70 

Melons  65  75 

The  gardener  is  directed  in  the  former  part  of 
this  paragraph,  to  add  earth  between  the  bills  of 
the  cucumbers  and  melons  by  degrees,  when  the 
icreat  heat  abates,  to  which  this  additional  direc- 
tion may  now  be  given  ;  should  the  roots  of  tht 
plants  appear  through  the  sides  of  the  hills,  the 
earth  between  the  hills  may  be  taken  av.'ay,  an' 
fresh  eatth  added,  whicli  should  be  moderatel\ 


olutely  necessary  for  the  fecundating  the  female 
or  fruit  flowers,  according  as  they  come  into  blos- 
som, and  in  hot-beds,  for  early  fruit  it  is  neces- 
sary to  assist  nature  in  this  important  task,  by 
applying  the  central  anthera  of  the  male,  to  the 
stigma  in  the  centre  of  the  female  flower. 

This  business  of  selling  the  fruit  in  cucumbers, 
&c.  in  hot-beds,  where  ihe  air  cannot  carry  the 
male  farina  to  the  female  stii;;nia,  is  a  curious  and 
absolutely  necessary  operation,  as  may  be  con- 
ceived by  the  profusion  of  farina,  which  is  scat- 
tered by  Indian  corn,  not  only  over  the  silk  (ur 

imbellical  cords)  of  the  ear,  but  is  wafted  by  the 


50  degrees,  5  8  degrees. Iwinds  from  one  field  to  another.     In  order  to  set 


either  foi  cucumbers  or  melons,  must  be  ma-/liy,  and  as  warm  as  the  temperature  of  the  bed; 
naged,  as  well  as  the  seed  so\vh,-as  directed  ia  with  this  cover  the  roots  of  the  plants,  and  ever) 
last  month;  also  observe  ti^at  tp  be  well  sup-jthree  or  four  days  add  more,  until  ii  is  the  height 
phed  witn  cucumber  or  melon  plants,  in  order  toof  the  hills.  This  earth  may  be  put  into  the 
have  a  reserve  for  accidents,  v/hich.mayand  willCrame  for  one  night,  or  unlil  it  has  acquired  the 
liappcn,  ;>.  the  plant.s  are  very  tender,  and  the  temperature  of  the  bed. 
season  difficuit,  sowings  ought  to  be  made  every  Of  firuninff  or  to/i/iinff  Cucumber  or  Melon  vines. 
three  or  four  days,  both  in  last  month,  and  also'  Both  cucumber  and  melon  vines  will  produce 
ill  this.  |fi'>i't  earlier,  if  the   first  runner    is  s'opped  oi 

liidginff  out  early  Cucumb-rs  and  Melons.     IP'""""'  ^f'^J''  ^.^^  »'!«  cucumbers   planted   lasi 

Such  of  the  pUntsas  were  sown  last  „,onth.'^°"''' "'" ':e,^,V""V"''°''^™^'°"  *° '''' '''""'^"T^ 
and  have  been  preserved  in  a  ^ood  growi.ig  state  "''f"'  ihemidde  of  the  present  month;  the  melons 
may  now  he  fi.  for  ridging  out  into  a  larger  hot-;"'  '  '^«  so^iew hat  later, 
bed,  there  to  producctheir  fruit.  '"  '^'"^  """f  "^ '  ,^  ^i'"'  '"^  *''"  ^""°'"'  °'  ^''' 

A  new  hot-bed  or   beds  shof.ld  therefore  be«"?',"^ ''°"gh  leaf,  the  first  runner  commences, 

prepared  for  these  plants,  agreeably  to  the  direc-;"  ''^^  appears  hke  a  small  bud,   this   is  to  b 

tions  giv<  n  m  January      Tii'e  bed  being  fiMshed,:'^'^'"  ""  ='°^^'  " '"'^'l  '^  ^cst  performed   with 

put  on  the  r.-amc  and  li^hts,  tihing  the  up|,er  end  P^".'  °f  ^'\^'P  =""^  '  ^<=f  °'-^'  b»t  be  careful  not  to 

of  the  h^.t.,  that  tiie  steam  m.y  pass  off.     In  ai''"  "  ^"  <^'"^^  !°."'^  P'-^"^'  =>^  ^^  "°""d  '^^  J"'"' 

week  afier  the  bed  is  niaie,  level  it,  and  again  ^'Tr  ''''?'"  ,"  "'""'   ,  ,     ,  •„ 

AUer  tlie  plants  are  thus  pruned,  they  will  ga 

ther  s'l-cngtli  in  a  few  days  aud  be  more  stock), 

and  in  about  ten  or  twelve  days  will  begin  to  send 

'out  two  or  three  runners,  which  are  the  bearing 


put  on  t!ic  Iranie  ;.  and  if  the  violent  heat  is  over 

(but  be  careful  to  let  that  pass  off  first,)  lay  in  the 

earth,  of  the  sort  b.-fore  directed  ;  make  a  hillock 

of  this  earth  about  ten  iiiches  llgl.  under  each   ,  ,     -n        ,    ,  .     ,        r    ■         , 

light,  tlic  spaces  between  the  hillocks  and  quite  "''"f.^'.^T^!  "''    P'"^^''-')  ^''"^  f'?''  »'  'h'=  second 

10  the  sides  ol  tiie  fr.,n.e,  to  be  covei^O-O'iiy  '!"-«'""  "JT'  J°'"'''  ''"'  ^^\  '"""f?  ''  "°'  PJ"""'  '^'^ 

inches,  which  is  to  !x  added  to,  when  the  heat  is  "°"'^'  P'"'*^"'  these  l.ae.al  branche.s  from  put- 

bccomc  m-  d-raie,  untii  it  is  raised  as  higii  as  the^"?"?  °"^  «^  ^T^".'  ^"^  •^'-'S''^':^  "^Ij;  ^^  fill  the  irames 

top  of  the  hiliocks ;  l..is  addition  is  to  be  .n«le  ,,,.;";"l";^''M"'"ducing  any  fruit.      1  he  weakly  vines 


(legiees.  As  ti.e  pl.-.nts  were  directed  last  montii 


should  he  cut  out,  and  also  those  which  are  tO' 


to  be  phinted  in  po  s,  tl-.Vce  oflhe  pL.nts  now  are  '''"^"crowded  If  the  lied  ,s  properly  managed, 
to  be  tur.^ed  cuu  oi  a  prt,  wiih  the  bail  of  eart  ^'"'  *'"^  P''"""  '^^''^  succeeded  well,  fruit  will 
cntuc,  in.o  eacu  o!  ihcic  hills;  the  pots  shoul  ''^^'"  '.°  appear  by  the  latter  end  of  this  month 
have  some  water  given  rhcm  the  daN  ■prtv.ou=  to":,  begnining  of  next,  on  the  cucumber  vines. 
trauspbuting;l;,ket;-,es;roi,Resi  plants,  and  wh.oii^''*  '"'^'""'  ■^^"""'^  "'^o"'  "'^  ""^  ^'B'''  "<=ek. 
the   hall  of  cartn  is  taken  entire  out  of  the  poi,  ""•'''^'"' 

malte  a  hole  in  the  mi,:dlc  of  llie  hill,  ?.nd  place,  ^o  impregnate  the  young  fruit  of  Cucumbers  or 
the  ball  wi'h  ll-,e  pianl  entire  in  the  hole  so  niadej  Melons. 

closing  the  carih  well  round  ii,  and  about  one]  The  flowers  of  the  cucumbers  and  melons  (a^ 
ii.c  over  the  top,  to  thes'ems  of  the  plant,  si. ut  well  as  the  squash  and  some  other  running  vines} 
down  aliCie  ligl, is  close  till  the  stem  li-^es  strong,  art  mdv  and  female,  separate  on  the  plant;  th( 
when  they  mutt  be  lilted  behind  sufiicicti'ly  i.  female  flowers  produce  the  fruit  ;  the  males  an 

commonly  called  false  blossoms,  yet  they  are  ab 


the  fruit  in  the  early  plants  of  cucumbers  or  me- 
lons in  hot-beds,  observe  the  following  particulars. 
Cucumbers  and  melons  as  before  observed,  pro- 
duce male  and  female  blossoms  distinct  on  the 
same  jilants.  The  female  or  fruit  bearing  flow- 
ers are  easily  distinguished  from  the  males  ;  the 
former  having  always  the  embryo  fruit  placed  im- 
mediately under  tlie  base  of  the  flower;  that  is 
the  embryo  fruit  shoots  forth  with  the  flower  bud 
on  its  top,  visible  at  its  first  eruption  from  the 
stem  of  the  jilants,  while  tlie  male  blossom  is 
'ilaced  immediately  on  the  top  of  its  foot-stalky 
uthout  any  appearance  of  fruit  at  its  base.  The 
anthera  of  the  male  is  situated  in  the  centre  ol 
he  flower,  and  is  furnished  with  a  fine  yellow  fa- 
'ina  or  dust,  designed  by  nature  for  fertilizing  oi 
impregnating  the  female  ;  but  which  as  before 
observed,  in  early  plants  in  frames,  not  having  the 
lull  air,  &c.  requiies  the  assistance  of  art ;  there- 
fore, according  as  the  female  blossoms  expand. 
be  careful  in  the  same  day,  or  second  morning 
at  farthest,  to  pluck  a  fresh,  full  expanded  male 
flower,  pull  away  the  petal  or  flower  leaf,  then 
holding  it  by  the  slalk,  apply  the  remaining  an- 
thera or  male  in  ihe  centre,  to  the  stigma  or  cen- 
ral  part  of  the  female  blossom,  twirling  it  about 
uitli  the  finger  and  thumb,  to  disch.arge  some  oi 
the  fecundating  powder  on  the  female  organ; 
\nd  thus  tlie  fructification  is  effected,  which  will 
be  obvious  in  two  or  three  days,  by  the  young 
fruit  beginning  to  swell ;  always,  if  possible,  pro- 
cure a  fresh  male  blossom,  with  its  full  portion 
ijf  farina  for  each  impregnation.  Without  the 
assistance  of  the  male  blossoms,  the  females, 
having  the  embryo  fruit  at  their  base  wither  and 
decay,  and  the  fruit  soon  turns  yellow  and  drops 
off.  After  this  operation,  the  fruit  of  cucumbers, 
ill  in  two  or  three  weeks,  arrive  to  a  pioper 
size  for  gathering  for  the'  table,  provided,  the 
plants  have  a  generous  and  vigorous  growth.  As 
in  mild  seasons  the  cucumbers  may  show  fruit  in 
this  month,  the  method  of  impregnating  is  given 
at  this  time,  but  it  will  more  frequently  be  ne- 
cessary to  perform  it  in  March. 

8    To  force  ylfi/iaragus. 

Plant  a  quantity  of  three  or  four  year  old  roots, 
in  a  hot-bed,  under  frames  or  glasses,  to  produce 
a  succession,  for  early  gathering,  as  directed  in 
last  months,  see  September,  October,  November, 
or  if  beds  arc  provided,  proceed  as  in  January.  ; 
jirtichokes  to  secure  the  /u'ants. 

If  the  weather  is  severe,  defend  each  plant,  by 
laying  around  it,  the  driest  litter,  or  coarse  straw. 
Pla?iting  Bcuns. 

As  a  tolerable  crop  of  the  early  mazagan, 
early  Listen,  long  podded,  white  blossom,  large 
Windsor,  toker,  Sandwich,  and  other  kinds  of 
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he  vicia  tabu  ol  Limiseas  (imt  (i.e  kidney  iieaiii 
;annot  be  raised  in  ihc  Uniud  Slates,  tsperially 
n  llic  middle  and  soutlicrn  parts,  unless  they  ai  c 
lut  in  the  groun<l,.as  early  as  the  frost  will  ad 
nit,  they  should  therefore  be  planted  either  ii 
his  month,  or  the  beginning  of  March,  as  ihv  y 
?ill  not  be  liable  lo  be  injiared  by  any  Irost,  ex 
ept  in  vt  ry  estraoidinaiy  cases.  A  strong 
icavy  soil  is  tiie  most  suit  l)le. 

Plant  the  small  earh  kinds,  in  drills,  three  feel 
sundei',  and  lire  beans  two  or  three  inches  dis 
jnt  in  the  rows,  and  covered  two  inches  deep 

Tlie  large  kind,  snch  as  the   \\  indsor,  toker, 
iand«ich  and  bioad  Spanish,  shoidd  be   ])lanted 
t  the  disianct    of  lour  Itel  asunder,  and  some 
'hat  thinner  than  the  small  kinds. 

Tlie  planiings  may  he  continued  until  the  mid 

le  of  March,  but  those  planted  after  that  season 

•ill  not  be  so  l.nge  or  piodueiive. 

Solving  Peas. 

Towards  the  lalttr  end  of  this  month,  prepare 

south  border  of  light,  dry  earth,  raise  the  earth 
ilo  narrow  sloping  ridges,  about  a  foot  broad  ai 
le  base,  and  nine  inches  high,  and  at  tlie  dis- 
tnce  of  three  feet  from  each  other;  ranging 
lose  in  a  soulh-west  direction,  from  xU:  north 
de  ot  the  border,  tlicn  on  the  eastern  side  of 
lese,  ab  ut  iialf  theii-  height,  sow  your  drills  o 
eas.  In  this  situation  they  will  have  all  ihc  ad 
antage  of  the  morning  and  mid  day  sun,  and  ad 
ance  in  vegetation,  much  more  rapidly  than  if 
3wn  in  tlie  ordinary  way. 

Sow  each  sort  separate,  and  pretty  thick  in  the 
rills,  covering  thern  not  more  than  an  inch  or 
n  incli  and  a  half. 

Peas  may  also  be  forced  in  hot  beds  if  reqiiir 
d,  or  they  may  be  sown  in  pots  and  planted  on 
fterwards  in  other  pots,  when  they  have  attain 
d  about  one  or  two  inches  in  height,  if  there  i; 
le  conveniency  of  a  hot-house.  ' 

Cau /{/lower  Plants. 

The  early  autumnal  sown  plants  which  are  ii 
amcs,  must  be  protected  with  a  covering  ol 
oards.  mats.  Sec,  without  the  assistance  of  glass 
s,  and  never  have  powerful  sunshine  admitted 
)  them  w  bile  in  a  frczen  state. 

Those  plants  whici)  were  raised  from  seed  las 
lonth,  should  as  soon  as  they  arrive  at  the  size 
fabout  four  or  five  inches,  bt  transplanted  into  a 
ew  moderate  hot  bed,  as  they  will  thus  beai 
ansplanling  much  better  than  if  left  in  the  seed 
cd. 

When  transplanted  and  managed  as  directed. 
nd  the  proper  season  arrives  for  piannng  then 
ut,  they  are  to  be  taken  up  separately,  with  a 
ollow  transplanting  trowel,  preset  ving  as  much 
arth  as  possible  aboul  the  roots  of  each  plant, 
nd  deposited  where  they  aie  to  fi-iwer;  thut 
■eated  iliey  will  be  scarcely  sensible  of  their  re- 
joval ;  will  continue  in  a  constant  regular  slate 
1  vegetation,  and  if  protected  for  ten  or  twelve 
^ys  wiih  suitable  coverings  Irom  too  pov.xrfui 
ir  and  also  at  night,  success  will  crown  your  la 
Jura. 


You  may  also  sow  other  kinds,  such  as  the  white 
or  Kieen  cos,  and  spotted  cos,  or  if  to  produce  heads 
you  may  sow  the  white  Sili'sia,  grand  admiral,  larRe 
.Muxul,  bri  wn  Dutch,  or  New  Zealand  lettuces,  good 
hard  heads;  for  this  purpose  they  must  be  sown 
very  thin,   and  when  of  sulTicient  sizf  transplanted 

nto  different  lx)rder.s  ;    leavhig  a  sullicicncy  in  the 
seed  bed,  which  will  head  earlier  than  those  wbidi 

nay  be  transplanted. 

Lettuces  which  have  stood  the  winter,  closely 
planted  ill  f  allies,  shoukl,  if  expected  to  grow  large, 
be  thinned  about  the  latter  part  of  tliis  month,  to 
about  a  foot  asund  r.  Be  careful  to  pick  off  all  the 
decayed  leaves,  and  to  siir  the  earth  about  the  roots. 

Parsley  Seed 
Sow  both  common  and  curled   parsley  seed,  on  a 
warm  border. 

Celery. 
A  small  quantity  o!  celery  may  he  sown  towards 
ihe  end  of  this  month,  in  a  small  bed  of  liftht,  rich 
.■:irth  ;  fur  an  early  crop,  the  best  kinds  are  the  solid 
and  red  celery. 

Kidney  Beans. 
V\'here  early  kidney  beans  are  wanted,  the^tiay 
be  planted  in  this  month  in  a  hotbed,  made  as  liefore 


Cabbagf    I'luntx. 

Continue  to  protect  your  autumn  sown  cabbage 
plains,  fcom  the  severity  of  the  weather,  but  be 
carclul  that  such  as  are  under  Iraiucs,  and  have 
got  frozen  from  the  extreme  severity  of  the  wca 
iiier,  are  not  exposed  to  the  strong  inlliience  of 
'he  sun,  until  the  earth,  in  wliich  they  are,  is 
ijiadiially  thawed,  w  liich  must  be  done  with  great 
caution. 

The  cabbage  plants  which  were  sown  lasi 
month,  should  as  soon  as  they  have  arrivid  to  the 
lieiglit  of  three  or  four  inches,  be  transplanted 
into  a  new  ho,  bed,  at  the,  disiancc  of  three  or 
lour  inches  from  each  otiier,  each  way. 
Cabbage   Seed. 

You  must  now  sow  a  lull  crop  of  cabbage  seeds, 
such  as  the  early  Siiiyrna,  early  York,  carh 
Iwai  I,  Baitersea,  and  early  sugar  loaf,  to  be  sown 
in  a  hot  bed. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of   the  mnnth,  you  ma\ 

sow  thesi   kinds  un  a  warm  smuiIi  biird  r,  to  be  co 

vered  with  frames  and  glasses   or  on  slight  hut-beds, 

bi  covered  as  befort  ,or  witii  paper  frames,  boards, 

or  mats,  occasionally. 

Begin  now  the  suwiiis;  ■£  the  drum  head,  flat  dutch  [directed.     The  btst  sorts  for  this  purpose  are  the 


savoy,  red  picklini;  caliba^e,  and  other  late  caub.ig 
seeds  ;   these  will  pmduce  larger  heads  and  earlier 
than  if  sown  much  later. 

Radish  Seed. 

In  order  to  have  radislns  to  succe,  d  those  s  wn 
in  January  let  some  of  the  arly  kinds  be  now  sown 
on  a  slight  hot  bed   and  treated  as  before  directed. 

I'owards  the  end  ot  this  month,  if  the  weather  is 
mild,  and  the  ground  ojjt-n   you  may  sow  in  a  warm  heavy  rains  and  frosts,  both  of  which  would  destroy 


early  cream  CoL.ured  dwarfs,   early  speckled  white 
and  yellow  dwarfs 

But  where  thi  re  is  a  hot  house,  early  kidney  beans 
may  be  raised  with  much  less  trouble,  and  a  greater 
certainty  of  success  than  in  hot  beds. 

Mushrooms 
Mushroom  beds  must  still  be  well  defended  from 


border,  some  short  top,  early  frame,  white  and  red 
turnip  root  d  radish  seeds,  keep  them  separate  in 
the  beds.  These,  if  they  succeed  will  be  fit  to  draw 
early  in  May. 

On  aiiothi  r  piece  of  ground  sow  salmon   and  pur- 
ple radish  to  succeed  the  former. 

A  small  portion  of  spinach  and  lettuce  seed  may 
be  sown  amongst  them  without  injury  to  either 
Carrot  Seed. 

If  carrots  are  desired  at  an  early  season,  some  seed 
may  be  sown  in  a  slight  hot  bed  towards  the  middle 
or  latter  end  of  this  month.  They  will  answer  with 
out  glasses,  if  the  frame  be  covered  at  night,  with 
mats,  a  id  also  in  severe  frosty  weather,  in  the  day 
time.  The  early  horn  carrot  should  be  chosen. 
Parsnip  seed. 

Parsnips,  being  very  hardy  plants,  and  the  seeds 
remaining  in  the  ground  a  long  time  before  they  ve 
get  ate,  may  be  sown  as  early  in  this  month  as  the 
g'ound  can  be  prepared  to  receive  th  ni. 

Those  sown  as  directed  in  August,  may  now  b?| 
tliinned  so  as  to  be  about  ei^ht  inches  from  root  to 


the  spawn. 

There  should  be  a  covering  of  straw,  not  less 
than  15  or  16  inches  thick  on  every  part  of  the 
bed,  and  during  the  cold  wet  weather,  large  gar- 
den mats  should  be  spread  over  this,  to  secure 
the  bed  more  effectually  from  snow,  rain  oi-  cold, 
and  if  at  any  time  the  wet  has  penetrated,  and 
wet  the  straw,  it  should  be  immedijtely  remov- 
ed, and  replaced  wiih  clean  and  dry  straw. 

Beds  may  be  made  under  open  sheds,  or  frames 
with  roofs  constructed  for  that  purpose,  which 
might  at  any  time  be  removed  ;  this  would  pro- 
tect them  from  wet,  especially  in  the  winter  sea- 
son, by  which  the  bed  is  liable  to  be  destroyed. 

New  musnroom  beds  may  now  be  made  ;  for 
the  method  of  making  them  see  October. 

Paper  Frames. 
Paper  frames  made  like  the  cover  of  a  wagon 


root,  and  carefully  cleaned  from  weeds,  the  ground, or  the  roof  of  a  house,  with  two  pilches  in  the 
stirred  about  them  to  encourage  a  lively  growth,  but  upper  part,  will  be  a  cheap  security  lor  many 
t'  this  cannot  now  be  done  for  the  frost,  do  it  as  ear-  plants. 


ly  as  possible. 


A  frame  may  be  made  as  long  and  as  wide  as 


tuliflower  plants  at  all  favourable  opportunities 

Solving  Cauliflower  Seed. 
Sow  some  caulinower  seed  in  a  hot  bed,  tlii 
iginnini;;.  middle   or  laiter  end  of  this  month,  t( 
icceed  those  sown  in  January. 


When  the  ground  is  boiuid  up  by  frost,  the  intem-|  (^    [^^j  •„  ;,  designed  for,  and  stron^dv  morticed 
'ent  irardener  will  reailily  perceive  these  directions       ,  .    ,        ?         .u  • 

'      •  -  ...'.'  ...     ai^j  tenanted;  v.? here  the  wagon   cover  shape  is 

made  use  of,  hoop  poles  may  be  arched  from  one 

side  to  the  other,  at  suitable  distances  along  the 

frame,  from  one  end  to  the  other ;  along  these 

hoop  poles  fasten  strong  twine  at  the  distance  of 

8  or  10  inches  apart,  and  also  over  the  tons,  then 

over  the  whole,  paste  large  strong  paper,  which 

must   be    damped   a  liitle  in  order  to  have    it 

stiaight   when  dried,   and  after  it  is  dry,  paste 

strips  of  paper  also  on  the  inside  over  the  tevine. 


predesigned  to  expedite  the  import.mt  task  of  getting 
Ills  seed  in  the  ground  as  early  as  posiible 
Spinach  seed. 
As  the  prickly  seeded  spinach  is  the  hardest  kind 
ow  some  of  it  on  dry  warm  laouiid,  about  the  latter 
end  of  this  month;  sow  the  s.ed  thin  and  regular, 
md  rake  it  well  in. 

Lettuce  Seed. 
If  the  weather  is  mild  and  the  ground  in  good  con. 


,,       .  .  lition   about  the  latter  end  tif  this  month,  vou  may 

Continue  to  give  a  diie  portion  of  air  lo  youi    ow  some  lettuce  seed,  which  ou:.;ht  to  be  defended 


')y  a  wall,  hed^e,  or  b  lard  fence. 

The  kinds  to  be  sown  at  this  season,  are  tin 
■arly  curl-  <1  and  common  cabbage  lettuCe,  if  imendet' 
ur  small  sallatling;  to  b--  sown  very  thick,  on  the 
■iurfuce,  aft.-r  tl  e  ground  lias  bi-en  carefully  raked 
iver,  and  then  covered  ;  obs.rving  that  these  seeds 
require  but  a  slight  covering  of  earth. 


When  the  whole  is  perfectly  dry,  give  it  a  coat 
of  linseed  oil. 

The  roofed  frame  may  be  made  in  the  same 
manner,  only  let  the  roof  open  each  way  toward 
the  ridge,  gable  ends  of  wood,  must  of  course  be 
morticed  into  the  frame,  and  at  the  sides  and  also 
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tht  i)'J.;e,  suips  fastened  foi"  the  openings  of  iht 
roof  to  bt  iasttT.eti  down  to. 

These  frames,  it  well  painted,  will  last  for  se- 
veral years,  and  may  be  used  oa  several  occa 
sioiis. 

Southern  States. 

Georgia,  Soulli  CaroIiF.a,  and  several  other  of 
the  southern  states,  tins  month,  will  afford  the 
gardener  the  same  active  employment  as  March 
compels  those  in  the  middle  states  to  give  ihei: 
attention  to,  and  of  covirse  ihey  will  find  the  ne- 
cessary directions  in  nest  month. 

In  the  eastern  states  and  the  more  noniierU 
parts  of  the' union,  hot  beds  and  liot  liouscs  will 
claim  a  ions^er  attendance,  bin  as  the  middle  and 
latter  end  of  March  and  beginning  of  April  will 
probably  relieve  the  ground  from  its  frost,  the 
plan  pursued  in  Ihif  wark  will  be  useful  to  them 
also ;  observing  that  they  mu;t  be  prepared,  as 
soon  as  the  severe  frost  will  admit  to  expedite 
their  plantings  and  sowings. 


FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 


JSlmwood,  Feb.  10, 1820. 


Sir— Some  weeks  past,  one  of  your  corres- 
pondents made  a  request,  to  be  informed  ubou' 
the  value,  burning  and  use  of  shell  lime.  If  my 
smaii  experience  will  be  of  any  service  to  him, 
and,  no  better  information  comes  to  hand,  you 
are  at  liberty  to  use  it.  You  will  perceive  that ! 
have  theorised  a  little,  and  extended  the  subjec 
to  the  use  of  lime  in  a  particular  compost,  as 
worthy  the  a'tention  of  those  who  are  desirous  to 


o:  old  iron  hoops  purched  and  nailed  to  "each  log 
lor  if  these  slide,  much  mischief  will  be  done  b\ 
the  shells  pouring  out  and  the  kiln  careening-— 
Eight  loads  of  shells  may  now  be  laid  on,  taking 
care  as  they  rise  above  the  frame  to  lay  by  hand, 
some  shells  at  the  exterior  all  one  way,  as  oyster 
nrien  pile  sotne  of  their  but  oysters  for  show. 

One  or  tv.'o  courses  will  greatly  assist  in  keep- 
ing in  the  mass,  and  to  form  the  kiln  more  per- 
pendicular. When  this  first  great  portion  is  up 
and  nicely  leveled,  another  single  tier  of  oak 
^vood  may  be  laid  on,  and  another  frame  and 
more  shells,  say  fifteen  inches  deep ;  and  so  oa 
as  lona;  as  any  can  be  laid  on,  making  tlie  sirata 
of  shells  thinner  and  the  wood  also  as  they  as 
cend,  till  it  ends  in  a  blunt  point.  Some  cord 
\vood  must  now  be  laid  end  upwards  from  the 
eanh  to  the  second  frr^nie,  on  the  sides  of  the 
fiibt  large  logs  that  form  the  flues.  These  will 
give  :  iipport  to  the  kiln  as  well  as  burn  the  ex 
terior  shells  ;  I'or  the  kiln  is  apt  to  sink  irregu- 
larly, and  here  I  may  observe,  that^the  smaller 
logs  that  form  the  flues,  are  designed  to  give 
the  kiln  a  disposition  to  sink  interiorly ;  a  re- 
verse settling  would  throw  great  quantities  par- 
tially burned  on  the  ground.  Some  very  long 
and  stout  brush  should  be  provided  to  burn  the 
exterior  shells  at  the  flue  ends,  where  cord 
wood  coidd  not  be  set  up ;  this  may  be  fired  af 
ter  the  kiln  has  been  half  burned  and  continu- 
ed. A  quarter  of  a  cord  of  dry  wood  should 
be  kept  to  throw  into  the  flues,  as  the  brus! 
burns  away. 

The  kiln  should  be  fired  in  a  calm  evening, 
and  strictly  watched  till  morning.  When  tlie 
fire  is  too  fierce  and  driving  through  the  flues. 
it  may  be  checked  by  stopping  the  flues  with 
some  shel's  cr  earth.     If  the  wind  rises  afte 
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use  everv  practicable  and  economical  method  of ''";'"&'  *f'"'®  *°"g  "^'"sh  must  be  immediately 

■  ■  -  -  -'laid  on  the  windward  side  and  fired  ;    for  the 

heat  will  be  driven  from  that  part  and  the  shelh 


and  rainy.  Care  must  be  taken  that  it  get  no; 
too  much  wet,  from  being  placed  in  low  grounds 
or  by  heavy  rains,  for  if  it  once  gets  thoroughly 
slacked  and  wet,  it  will  give  more  trouble  than 
inexperienced  persons  are  aware  of,  and,  more- 
jvev,  will  require  a  large  quantity  of  earth  t<. 
divide  it  for  scattering. 


improving  their  exhausted  lands  ;  I  have  burned 

and  used  oyster   shell  lirne  on  my  land  some 

years.     The  shells  are  in  primo  a  cheap  article. 

costing  about  one  cent  per  bushel :  btit  whether  I'^nsated  by  the  exterior  fire  of  the  brush.     The 

they  are  ultimately  cheap  lam  not  so  certain, '"'"  ^^'" '^'^  '^°°^  "'  ^^°  ^'-^V^y  and  fit  to  scatter 

nor  can  it  be  determined,  without  a  series  of  re  !'"  K^"  weeks  or  sooner,  if  the  weather  is  damp 

lative  experiments  with  stone  lime,  as  well  as  bv 

calculating  the  distance  and  expense  oi  hauling, 

the  conveniences  of  wood,  &c.  I  burn  about  450 

busheis,  or  18  to  22  iiorse  cait  loads  in  a  kiln, — 

formed  after  the  following  plan :  Four  trees  iVo.n 

16  to  13  feet  long  are  laid  parallel  at  three  feet 

distance,  the  two  exterior  trees  about  one  foo' 

diameter,  and  green;  the  two  interior  half  thai 

size,   and  dry;   these  lesser  are  to  be  raised  on 

stones  to  a  level  with  the  larger   trees.     Wher 

cord  wood  is  laid  over  these  four  trees  they  ol 

coure  form  three  flues,  which  are  to  be  closely 

laid  and  stuffed  with  very  dry  small  brush.    Two 

tier  o''good  stout  hickory  logs  (such  as  fire  wood; 

should  form  the  first  stratum   to  receive    tht 

shells,   and    then    a  frame  laid  on  at  the  ex 

treme  edges.     At  the  flue  ends  of  the  kiln,  the 

logs  forming  this  frame  should  be  large  enougl: 

to  rise  some  inches  above  the  cord-wood,  whilst 

the  other  two  laying  on  the  wood  need  not  be 

more  than  five  inches  thick.     This  f.ame  is  to 

keep  in  the  base  of  the  shells,  and  this  and  the 

other  frames  requisite,  are  to  be  secured  at  the 

corners  by  notching,  and  by  small  branches  left 

on  the  trees,  or  in  case  these  fail,  by  some  pieces 


most  eligible  plan  appears,  that  of  spreading  it 
11)  trom  the  kiln,  and  ploughing  it  in  immedi- 
ately, that  it  m:iy  never  form  a  hard  mortar, 
iiut  continue  causiic  and  soft,  and  spread  its 
lime  water  through  the  field,  whicii  is  the  pro- 
duct of  the  first  solution  it  undergoes,  the  most 
obvious  one  and  the  most  speedy  to  act.  This 
iS  so  conspicuous,  that  I  have  seen  contiguous 
unploughed  ground  on  a  declivity,  by  receiving 
the  limewater  more  speedily  benefited,  than 
the  ploughed  field  where  all  the  lime  was  depo- 
sited. 

The  next  best  plan  is  to  apply  it  on  grasS; 
where  it  has  no  opportunity  of  forming  mortar, 
i'he  mixing  it  with  earths  and  the  harrowing  it  on 
the  surface,  is  the  worst  mode  that  can  be  de- 
,'ised,  it  will  then  get  into  small  granules  of 
Tiortar,  that  will  lay  two  years  or  more  undis- 
solved, and  of  course  unproductive.  This  I  have 
experienced  to  my  disappointment. 

It  would  be  well  if  we  could  contrive  to 
spread  lime  on  land,  at  a  time  when  it  would 
require  several  ploughings  and  harrowings  to 
get  it  in  order,  for  tneu  it  would  be  more  uni- 
I'ormly  mixed,  and  readily  combined  with  the 
other  earths  ;  this  we  find  to  be  necessary  even 
with  stable  manure,  how  nmch  more  necessary 
with  such  a  (comparatively)  insoluble  earth  as 
lime. 

In  every  object  the  farmer  has  need  to  take 
lime  by  the  forelock,  but  in  the  use  of  lime 
it  is  indispensible ;  lor  he  will  be  disappointed 
if  he  has  any  expectation  of  seeing  a  very 
marked  improvement  in  his  soil  in  less  than  two 
years;  which  interval  may  probably  be  as  well 
spent  in  turning  it  over  occasionally,  as  in  at- 
tempting to  draw  on  it  for  a  crop  ;  nor  should 
he  even  at  the  end  of  two  years  expect  to  reap 
a  good  crop,  without  the  aid  of  more  quicken- 
ing manures,  (obtained  from  matters  that  have 
left  unhurried,  unless   it  is  defended  and  com-l''een  once  organized)  to  act  as  a  milk  to  the 


plantule,  till  it  acquires  vigour  and  strength  to 
draw  up  and  digest  the  lime,  and  clay,  and 
flint,  which  compose  tlie  mother  earth,  and 
when  digested  the  more  fixed  constituents  of 
the  plant. 

Let  the  farmer  curb  h.is  impatience  by  re- 
flecting that  he  has  done  no  more  than  to  make  • 
his  land    limestone  land,    by    the  stratagem  of 

transporting  and  burning  limestone  or  shells 

In  which  scheme  sixty  bushels  of  burned  stone 


As  near  as  lean  judge  from  appearances, thtjha^'e  supplied  the  deficiencies  of  600,  or  perhaps 
shells  will    lose     thirty-three   and  a    third    peri^OOO  bushels  of  unbiirned   stone,  and   as   lime- 


stone is  nearly  insoluble  and  lime  soluble,  it  is 
a  fact  past  denial,  that  its  activity  on  land  is 
in  strict  proportion  to  its  solubility,  and  de/ten- 
dent  thereon.  The  causticity,  effected  by  burn- 
ing, is  its  first  and  most  obvious  state  of  solubil- 


cent.  (by  burning)  in  measure;  as  to  the  qua- 
ity  and  [jov/er  of  the  lime.  I  am  not  able  to 
give  the  comparitive  value  between  this  and 
stone  lime  with  any  accuracy,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  and  inferior  quality  of  the  stone  lime 
usually  sold  in  my  neighbourhood.  But  con- 
sidering the  weight  of  the  stone  lime  its  greater 

increase  v.'hen  slacked,  and  its  superior   cans  |'s   another  mode   of  solution.     Corrosion   and 
ticity.     I  have   allowed     '  ...       -     ...i_.i:__..:__  ...:.i.   _:         , 

lime  to  supply  the  place  of  one  of  good 
lime,  and  have  therefore  dressed  my  fields  with 


tly,  in   that  state  readily  dissolving  and  forming 
limewater.     Sursaturation*   with  carbonic  acid 
is   another  mode   of  solution.     Corrosion   and 
ed  three  bushels  of   shellM'eutralization  with  mineral,   animal  and  veget-  ij 
place  of  one  of  good  stone  able  acids,  a  third  mode.     These  three  modes  ^ 


180  to  200  bushels  of  shell  lime  per  acre,  as  a 
full  complement,  but  never  exceeded  66  to  70 
of  stone  lime  :  nor  do  I  think  that  I  have  been 
far  from  a  correct  judgment,  though  time  musi 
show.  I  have  applied  lime  in  various  wavs.  The 


•  Lime  would  be  much  more  readily  dissol- 
ved by  carbonic  acid,  and  more  freely  absorbed 
after  burning,  than  if  that  operation  had  not  been 
performed. 
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are  exterior  and  without  the  i)lant.  lUit  the 
digestive  powers  of  the  living  plmt  are  proba  hly 
as  capable  as  the  animal  stomach,  to  di.tjest  with 
out  the  aid  of  acids  or  alkali,  a  definite  ci'.ianti 
ty  of  the  fine  elutriated  materials  of  the  soil.] 
which  pass  into  the  plant  by  the  help  of  tht 
water  it  absorbs,  llius  m;\king  a  fourth  mode  ot 
solution.  And  althuuRli  lime  in  combinatiui 
■with  certain  acids,  as  in  gypsum,  may  some- 
times be  nearly  inactive  on  particular  soils,  from 
causes  not  well  understood,  or  by  decomposition 
yet  I  maintain  that  whenever  i>laster  acts,  it  is 
merely  as  lime  more  soluble,  and,  of  course, 
more  efficient,  though  more  transitory.  Thus 
bearing  the  same  relation  of  solul)ility,  activity, 
and  transitory  action  to  lime,  that  lime  does  to 
limestone. 

In  elucidation  of  this  theory,  I  may  state  in 
rough  calculation, 

That  1000  bushels  of  pounded  limestone 
ivould  enrich  an  acre  ot"  ground  for  one  hundred 
i-ears. 

Sixty  bushels  of  lime,  llie  same  article  burn- 
3d,  would  do  the  same  for  fifteen  years. 

Four  bushels  of  lime  made  more  soluble  by 
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Of  the  (/uantities  of  soluble  or  vutritive  matters 
afforded  bt/  1000  /larts  of  different  vegetable 
xubstriaces. 
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K        as- 


Middlesex   wheat 
averag-e  crop  - 


Spring'  wheat, 
Mildewed      wheat 

of  1806, 
Blifjhted  wheat  of 

1804,    -     .     - 
Thick  skinned  Si 

cilian   wheat   of 

1810     -     -     - 
Thin  skinned  Sici 

lianwh'tof  1810 
Wheat  from  Pol'.J, 


tcids,  as  in  gypsum,  would  accomplish  the  same  ^'-  American  wh'i 
"or  one  or  two  years.  Nr.vfi,iir  ho,i„„ 

The  cojTiplete  solution  of  lime  in  muriatic 
acid,  would  render  it  instantly  active,  but  at 
he  same  time  like  any  other  salts,  would  re- 
luire  great  management  to  prevent  its  too  sud 
kn  action  on  the  plmt,  and  quickly  running 
)ff  the  soil.  It  would  require  small  quantities 
iiixed  with  other  materials  to  be  frequently  ap- 
ilied,  and  should  never  be  used  in  low  ground, 
leclivities,  or  wet  hills.  I  mention  this  merely 
o  show  that  on  grounds  accessible  to  sea-salt, 
IS  on  the  coast  and  river  sides,  that  if  gypsum 
vas  decomposed  and  muriate  of  lime  formed, 
hat  the  muriate  might  not  compensate  for  the 
lamage.  It  has  been  said  that  gypsum  does  not 
iUswer  well  on  such  places.  The  great  use  of 
)lasler  on  limestoqe  land  in  Pennsylvania,  is  no 
.rgument  against  my  theory,  for  I  look  upon  it 
;xactly  in  the  same  light,  as  using  manure  wa- 
er  on  garden  grounds  not  sufficiently  dunged 
o  act  well  without  such  quickening  aid. 

Sir  H.  Davy  has  made  every  state  and  pre 
laration  of  lime  to  act  on  diiTerent  principles 
n  agriculture,  and  has  thus  destroyed  the  uni- 
y  we  ought  to  look  for  in  a  good  theory;  how 
ny  person  acquainted  with  agriculture,  che- 
nistry  and  vegetable    physiology  can  subscribe 

0  him,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know,  unless  they  have 
nade  up  their  minds  to  suflerthe  dazzling  lus- 
re  cf  his  name,  to  put  out  the  sober  light  of 
heir  reason. 

SILVANUS. 
[  To  be  conlinued.l 

for  the  american  farmer. 

Ir.  skinner, 

Observing  that  Mr  "dickering"  liad  occasion  to 
lake  some  extracts  from  "Davy's"  work,  I  take  the 
berty  of  handing  you  the  whole  of  his  table,  and 
lall  be  glad  if  ynu  will  give  it  an  insertion— it  will 
.'t  at  rest  various  disputes  on  the  suljjccts  mention- 

1  in  it.  j^j_ 


t 
Norfolk  barley, 
Oats  from  Scotland 
Rye  from  V.  Shire, 
Common  bean,  - 
Dry  Peas, 

Potatoes.    .        i 

Linseed  cake. 

Red  beet,       .    . 

While  beet,    - 

Parsnip,     -     -     . 

Carrots,     -     .   . 

Common  turnips, 

Swedish       do     - 

Cabbage, 

Broad  leaved  clo 
ver, 

Lonp  rooted     do. 

White  clover,     - 

Sainfoin.    -    -    - 

Lucern,     -     .     . 

Meadow  fox  tail 
grass. 

Perennial  ryegrass 

Fertile  meadowdo. 

Rougtiish  do.      dc. 

Crested  dogs'  tail 
do. 

Spiked  fescue    do. 

Sweet  scented  soft 
do. 

Sweet  scented  ver- 
nal do. 

Fiorin, 

Fiorin  beet  in  Win- 
ter,      -       .     . 
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numbers  ol  bones  are  careiuil)  i./irij%un  away. 
May  we  not  suppose  that  the  bone  w.;u)a  yield 
more  manure  tlian  the  same  weight  of  meat  or 
dung .'  Every  house-wife  knows  their  richness 
in  making  soap. 

*.'  7^  Quere. — In  what  may  can  bones  most  ef- 
fectually and  advantageously  be  applied  as  a  ma- 
nure ?  An  answer  is  requested — as  also  on  their 
real  value  when  so  applied. 

ICT'  The  shavings  of  horns  from  the  shop  of 
the  comb-maker,  arc  said  to  be  more  quick  and 
valuable  tlian  any  other  manure  for  the  garden  !  ! 

10°"  What  can  our  obliging  correspondents 
tell  us  about  the  natural  history,  and  best  method 
of  destroying  that  dreadful  plague  of  our  or- 
chards, the  sjian  worm — the  information  is  re- 
quired by  some  of  our  subscribers. 


BONES  USED  AS  A  MANURE. 
It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  in  England  the 
means  of  accumulating  manure,  are  husbanded 
with  so  much  economy  that  even  boyies  are  saved  ;  us  it  is  called  the  "  Snow  Drop,"Tt' lias  "an  onion 


Occasional  lEixtiracts. 

In  No.  42,  page  325,  a  Subscriber  wants  to 
know  "  the  difference  in  bulk  in  a  bushel  of 
oyster  shells  before  and  after  burning."  Did  I 
know  I  would  cheerfully  answer.  If  you  piease, 
I  will  be  thankful  if  you  will  add  lo  his  inquiry 
"  the  difTcrence  in  bulk  and  weight  in  a  given 
quantity  of  lime  stone  before  and  after  burning." 
Fire-wood  is  scarce  in  the  vicinity  of  the  nearest 
lime-kiln  (6  miles)  from  my  farm ;  lime  50  cents 
cash  paid  on  its  delivery  at  the  kiln,  eight  cents 
should  be  added  for  carriage.  Is  not  lime  at  58 
cents  per  bushel  too  expensive  to  be  used  as 
manure  ?  Will  some  one  of  your  readers,  who 
has  experience  in  burning  lime,  be  so  obliging  as 
to  express  their  opinion  upon  the  following  case 
stated,  to  wit  :  If  the  owner  of  the  soil  contain- 
ing lime  stone,  would  permit  a  farmer  residing  at 
the  distance  of  six  miles,  to  quarry  lime  stone 
and  to  make  no  charge  for  the  same,  what  could 
this  farmer  afford  to  sell  the  lime  for  on  his  farm 
after  it  was  burnt?  or  in  other  words,  if  the  lime 
stone  and  wood  are  six  miles  asunder,  is  it  most 
feasible  to  carry  the  stone  lo  the  wood  or  x\'ood 
to  the  stone  ?  Would  the  value  of  the  lime  ob- 
tained at  the  expense  above-mentioned,  compen- 
sate the  farmer  for  this  labour  ? 

In  answering  the  inquiry  relative  to  the  cob- 
breaking  machine,  none  of  your  correspondents 
have  mentioned  those  vended  by  Wm.  Brown, 
of  Old  Town,  Baltimore.  I  have  used  one  of  his 
invention  for  several  years  in  my  mill,  and  they 
answer  well  both  to  break  plaster  and  ears  of 
corn. 

For  the  jtmerican  Farmer. 

A  very  pernicious  plant  has  taken  almost  en- 
tire possession  of  two  of  my  best  fields,  and  every 
attempt  that  I  have  made  to  eradicate  it,  has 
proven  fruitless.  This  plant  made  its  appear- 
ance some  years  ago,  near  to  my  garden  fence, 
from  whicii  I  conclude,  that  some  bunches  of  it 
must  have  been  thrown  out  of  the  garden,  (as  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  it  to  be  cultivated  as  a  gar- 
dcri  flower.)    It  is  known  by  various  names,  with 


nay,  have  been  imported  from  some  parts  of  the 
continent  as  we  are  told  in  their  newspapers  for 
that  purpose.  In  this  country,  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  towns  and  villages,  immense 


■oot,  the   blossom  white  and   generally  flowers 
early  in  spring. 

I  have  made  several  experiments  on  one  ofmy 
Sclds,  but  without  success ;  I  have  cultivated  the 
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field  in  corn  lor  two  or  tliree  years  sucoessivi  ly  ; 
on  one  spot  I  put  a  large  quantity  of  lime,  wliici 
biirnt  up  the  whole  surface  ol  the  ground,  but  oi 
penetrating  the  earth  two  or  three  inches  th> 
next  spring,  1  found  the  root  fresh,  and  ready  ti 
shoot ;   I  even  took  some  of  the  roots  and  exposed 
them  on  a  rock  during  all  the  winter  frosis,  an- 
contrary  to  every  reasonable  calculation,  the  en- 
suing spring  they  did  actually  put  forth.     In  tra 
veiling  through  Chester,   Pennsylvania,   I    have 
frequently  observed  quantities  of  this  plant  lyina; 
in  the  public  roads,  from  wlience  I  conclude,  tha 
they  must  have  been  taken  up  by  hand,  as  this  is 
a  tedious  method,  especially   where  it  has  got 
head.     I  take  the  liberty  of  putting  my  brother 
farmers  on  their  guard  against  it,  and  to  solicit 
from  those  who  may  have  any  knov/ledge  of  the 
best  plan  (besides  paring  and  bitring)  of  destroy 
ing  this  really  pernicious  plant.  iNI- 

What  was  said  in  the  Farmer,  by  our  corres- 
pondent "  Sylvanus,"  respecting  garlic,  would 
equally  apply  to  this  plant. —  Edit.  Farmer. 

VERY  REMARKABLE  SWINE. 

In  the  market  in  this  city,  on  Wednesday  last, 
were  exhibited  two  hogs,  raised  by  Mr.  John 
Harburger,  of  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  ol 
the  following  extraordinary  size.  The  two  weigh- 
ed 174,3  lbs.  .' .'  One  of  them  was  six  feet  and 
3  inches  in  girt  round  the  body.  His  length  from 
the  root  of  the  tail  to  the  end  of  the  snout,  was 
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can.ilb — inc    EauiJi  uas   uccn  collecting-! 
documents  for  that  purpose. 

fj^  Once  more  the  Editor  respectfully 
requests  his  sul>scribers  and  friends,  to  pro- 
cure hiin  additional  sub-cribcrs,  to  enable 
'nin   to  increase  the  nunbcr  of  engravings, 


As  the  first  volume  of  the  American  Far 
ner,  will  close  with  the  month  ol  March,  it  is 
time  to  advertise  our  subscribers  of  some 
lew  regulaaoDS  which  experience  has  sug- 
gested as  being  necessary  and  bene  ficial,  aSgonigof;^^;^^^^"^;^^;;^^^  ""^^g",'^, 
veil  to  the  Editor  as  to  his  Patrons — to  pre-i  ' 

s'cnt  misapprehension   he  will  endeavour    to 
nake  this  notice  as  explicit  as  possi  )le — audi 

First — The  price  of  subscription  will  be  as 
heretofore,  S^'  per  annum — but  the  sub- 
scriber must  taKe  the  risk  of  the  mails. 

2nd. — To  those  who  prefer  it — the  Editor 
will  guarantee  the  receipt  of  a  complete 
file — that  is,  when  numbers  fail  to  come  to 


POETRY. 
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wait  two  weeks  before  he   gives  notice  to 

the  Editor,  as  it  will  someti  nes  happen, 

that  nuiribers  may  be  delayed  and  yet  not 

finally  lost. 

3rd. — The  subscription  for  the  whole  year 

must  be  paid  in  advance. 

In  justification  of  this  change  v;e  are  sure 

the  following  reasons  will    s.uisfy  every  con» 

siderate  reader — First,  the  remittance  of  the 

whole  amount  at  once  can  make  no  material 

nine  feet  a^id  an  inch.     The  one   was   eighteenliiffej-ence,  to  the  disadvantage  (jf  the  subscri- 


hand  or  are  defaced  in  the  mail — duplicate  Ye  favourites  of  the  Nine,  who  plume  your  wing, 
numbers  will  be  sent  until  all  are  received         Where  soft  Elesian  Z-phyrs  fan  the  air, 

1  I-.-  1     .  .u  I        'u  11         Where,  over  scent  s  tor  ever  sweet  and  fair, 

in  good  condinon— butthe  subscriber  w,ll.j,^^^^  ^.^j^;,^^  j^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  still  iSing 


and  the  other  fourteen  months  old.  For  the  last| 
six  months,  they  had- been  fed  entirely  on  corn 
and  milk.  They  are  in  excellent  plight,  and  yet 
increasing  in  weight 

Mr.  Editor, 

Since  reatUng  your  remarks  on  "  The  Art  of 
making  gootPfeacon,"  I  have  inspected  the  me- 
moranda of  a  practical  economist  for  a  series  of 
years,  and  from  a  variety  of  experiments,  have 
formed  the  following  table  of  ten  hogs,  fatted 
chiefly  on  corn. 

Days  of  fatting,  .... 

Weight,  when  put  up. 

Do.      when  killed. 

Do.      when  cleaned, 
Weight  of  hams,  shoulders,  and  middlings 


Do.     of  h.ams  and  shoulders, 

Do.     oi  leaf,  fat,     .... 

Do.     of  feet,  heads  and  backs, 

Do.     of  hams,  shoulders,  and  middlings, 

when  smoked. 
Do.     of  hams  and  shoulders,  when  do. 


45 

1257 

1728 

1366 

909 

752 

13S 

319 

607 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  gain  in  fatting  is 
nearly  one  pound  per  d.Ty. 

in        /'  loss  in  cleaning,  20 

relation  \  hams,  shoulders  &  middlings,  Cr 
to  the    <.  hums  and  shouklcij,  .55  S  per 

entire       I  le:<f,  fat,  10  1  centum, 

hog  the  Vloss  in  smoking,  20 

The  doctrine  of  Silvanus  in  regard  to  the  se- 
lection, the  cutting  up,  curing,  and  smoking  i 
esteemed  as  orthodox,  and  considering  that  the 
foregoing  exhibit  may  enhance  the  stock  ofyoui 
valuable  emporium,  it  is  respectfully  presented 

STATISTICAL  PHILOSOPHER. 

Princess  Anne,  Md.  Feb.  1st,  18:\ 


ber — on    the    contrary,  it    will    be  easier  to 
make  the  sum  and  will  save  hi  n   th^  trouble 

of  two  remittances  instead  of  oni gain,  it 

will  enable  the  Editor  to  provide  his  mate 
rials  on  better  terms,  and  having  but  one  let 
ter  to  answer — one  receipt  to  transmit,  and 
one  entry  to  make,  the  whole  operation  will 
be  simplified — much  time  saved  and  many 
mistakes  avoided — and  more  leisure  will  be 
gained  by  him  for  the  selection  and  prepa^ 
ration  of  the  matter. 

4tii. — Every  one's  subscription  must  com 
mence  with  the  commencement  of  a  volume, 
because  there  will  be  an  equal  number  of 
each  paper  printed  throughout  the  year — 
and  were  subscriptions  received  for  a 
shorter  time  than  one  year,  a  whole  vo- 
lume would  be  broken,  and  only  a  pait  of 
one  be  paid  for. 

For  their  punctuality  so  far,  the  editor  re- 
turns his  sincere  thanks  to  his  subscribers. 

It  is  not  for  him  to  say  whether  they  have 
had  their  penny'oth,  but  he  can  assuredly  sa\ 
that  lie  has  made  the  best  of  his  means  to 
make  the  American  Farmer,  worthy  of  th. 
'generous  support  it  has  received  from  the 
rnost  enlightened  men  in  all  parts  of  the 
union. 

As  to  the  second  volume  from  the  mate- 
rials on  hand,  and  the  promised  support  of 
eminent  Agriculturists,  the  Editor  can  con- 
fidently promise  that  it  shall  be  equal  in  va- 
riety and  value  to  the  first.  More  attentior 
will  in  it  be  bestowed  upon   Turnpike  roads 


spring, 

How  will  you  brnnk  to  hear  a  lay, 

Breath'd  amid  northern  blasts,  and  clouded  skies, 
Where  loud  the  Genius  oi  the  tempest  cries, 
And  fierci   the  wintry  whirlwinds  rise. 

As  boil  contending  tides  in  Fundy's  rocky  Bay. 

2. 
Well  may  the  Muse  approach,  with  fear, 
A  scene  so  rough — so  cold — so  drear  ; 
But  not  Golconda's  diamond  mine, 
Though  there  the  brightest  ^ems  may  shir.e, 
Mot  all  Panama's  golden  rills. 
Not  rich  Potosi's  silver  hills, 
Though  all  their  trtasurts  on  the  world  they  poui , 
They  equal  not  the  mine  on  Fundy's  ice-bound  shore 

3. 
Vain  glitt'ring  ores !  at  your  commands, 

Will  nature  deck  the  plain  ? 
Can  you  give  back  to  wasted  lands 
The  teaming  soil  ajrain  i 

In  all  their  varied  forms,  confess, 
Man  cannot  want,  but  food  and  dress; 
And  these,  when  made  you  can  bestow  : 

But  boasted  dross  !  know.  Gypsum's  powers 
Are,  greater,  higner  far  than  yours. 
'Tis  Gypsum's  favoured  part  to  make  these  blessings 
grow! 


Oh  !  ye !  who  fly  your  natives  hills. 
To  seek  for  distant  plains,  and  streams, 
And  led  by  vain,  though  golden  dreams, 
Rush  on  the  forest's  untried  ills  ; 

Let  the  poor  Indian  roam  his  woods, 
His  light  bark  stem  the  western  floods, 
Uninjured  on  its  way; 

Whilst  safe,  you  see  your  fields  arise. 
And  bloom  an  Eilen  to  your  eyes, 
By  Gypsum's  powerful  sway, 
Nor  Alabama's  sultry  fens. 
Nor  wild  Missouri's  desert  g'ens. 
Shall  lure  thy  sons,  rh  Maryland  !  from  thy  fields, 
Whilst  Fundy's  rocky  shore  the  precious  Gypsum 
yields. 


I'KISTED    EVERY   FHIDAY, 
FOIl 

BALTIMORE. 

KT  rOUU  DOLL.\RS  PER  AKKUM. 


AMERICAN  FARMER. 


"  O  fortunatos  iiimium  sua  si  bona  noyiiU 
"  ^Iq-riculas."     .     .     .     VlBO. 


OL.    1. 


r.Al^T\«>\OUI^,  V\UBAX,  Y^BVI\3A1\=\  ^5,  18^0. 


Num.  48. 


AtiKRLLTURK. 


AN    ADDRESS    DELIVERKU 


BP.FOKK   THE 

Mmsucliusetts'   Agricidtuvai   Societif, 

Ai  thi-  Bcighloii  C;i  tie  Snow, 
October  \'2i/i,   1819,  By  Hon.  Josiah   QuiNcr. 

Tlie  boaid  of  Triisees  ol'  llie  Ma-..-actiai>eas  Sucii 
ty  tir  pr..nio-.ing  Agriculture,  liave  re(iue--te(l  that  1 
should  aildiess  you,  ihis  d.iy,  on  topick»,  coimeclcil 
with  tlie  objects' ot  >heir  Institution  and  with  the  I'C 
Casi'Jii.  In  acceiling  to  llieir  ipponumciu,  1  iiavc 
yielded  to  considerations  of  official  duty  For  Th 
manner,  in  which  the  task  shall  be  executed,  I  ni  eel 
not  ap  logize  to  practical  and  intelligent  men,  such 
as  I  have  now  the  honour  to  address.  They  know  weh 
how  difficult  it  is  to  cast  over  a  trite  subject  ilie  air 
of  nov>  Itv,  or  to  make  one,  tliat  is  familiar,  interest 
ing.  Ti:ere  is  also  simielhing  in  the  every  day  labours 
of"  agriculture,  apparently  too  rough  f 'r  a  polished 
discourse,  too  common  f:ir  one  that  is  elevated,  and 
too  n^separahle  Irom  a  soil  and  its  compcsts  to  be 
treated  to  the  general  ear,  without  danjjer  of  offence  t.i 
that  fastidiousness  of  fancy,  which  is  miscalled  reline- 
ment. 

Amid  the  perils,  which  thus  surround  every  public 
speaker  upon  such  topics,  where,  on  the  one  liand, 
the  rough  necessities  of  the  farmer  rr quire  plainness 
and  particularity  ;  and  where,  on  the  other,  the  over 
scrupulousness  of  ttie  imagination  requires  that  im 
portant  subjects  of  agriculure  should  be  generalizfd, 
and  intimated  rather  than  uttered.  I  shall  deem  my- 
self sufficiently  fortunate,  if  it  shall  be  my  lot  to  es- 
cape, without  failing  in  fidehty  to  the  interest  of  the 
country,  and  yet  without  violating  the  dainty  ear  of 
city  sensibility. 

Our  purpose,  then,  this  day  is  to  seek  what  is  true 
and  what  is  useful  in  relation  to  the  interests  of  our 
agriculture. 

In  executing  this  purpose,  I  shall  address  myself 
chiefly  to  that  great  body  of  our  countrymen,  whi 
are  emphatically  calleil— farmers.  By  which,  I  mean, 
the  great  body  of  Massachusetts  yeom.^nry  ;  men, 
who  stand  upon  the  soil  and  are  identified  with  it ; 
for  tliere  rest  their  own  hopes,  and  there  the  hopes 
of  their  children.  Men,  who  have,  for  the  most  pait, 
great  farms,  and  small  pecuniary  resources  ;  men, 
who  are  esteemed  more  for  their  landi  than  for  their 
money;  more  for  their  good  sense  than  for  their  land 
and  more  for  their  virtue  than  for  either;  men,  who 
are  the  chief  strength,  support,  and  column  of  our 
political  society,  and  who  stand  to  the  other  orders  of 
the  state,  in  the  same  relation,  which  the  shaft  bears 
to  the  pillar;  in  respectof  whom,  all  other  arts,  trades, 
and  professions,  are  but  ornamental  work;  the  cornice, 
the  frieze,  and  the  Corinthian  capital. 

I  am  thus  distinct,  in  declaring  my  sentiment  con- 
cerning the  importance  and  value  of  this  class  of  men, 
from  no  purpose  of  temporary  excitement,  or  of  per- 
sonal conciliation  but  because  1  thmk  it  just  and 
their  due,  and  because,  being  about  to  hint  concern 
ing  errors  and  defects  in  our  agriculture,  I  am  anxious 
that  such  a  course  of  remark  should  not  be  attributed 
to  any  want  of  honour,  or  respect,  for  the  farming  in- 
terest. On  the  contrary,  it  is  only  from  a  deep  sense 
of  the  imjiortance  of  an  art,  that  a  strong  desire  for 
its  improvement  can  proceed.  Whatever  tends  to 
stimulate  and  direct  the  industry  of  our  farmers  ; 
whatever  spreads  prosperity  over  our  field.s ;  what- 
ever carries  happiness  to  the  home,  and  content  to  the 
bosoms  of  our  yeomanry,  tends,  more  than  every  thing 
else,  to  lay  the  founda'ions  of  our  republic  deep  and 
strong,  and  to  give  the  assurance  of  immortality  to  our 
liberties. 

The  errors  ani  deficiencies  of  our  practical  agricul- 


Lueral  stii  vi_\ ,  wuu  si'fli 
sources  ;  the  want  of  ~cope  •> 


lire    ina*    i>i'   rt,circv.l 
cient  accuracy  to  tw 

iew   among  our  farmers,  and  the  want  of  system  i 
their  pljns. 
Concerning  anoi  her  want,  of  which  farmers  ar^-  mos 

en-ble  and  most   generally    complain,    liie   want  of 
ci.sli  ill   their  pockeis,  I  shall  say  nothing   hec:m-,e   i( 
is  not  a  want  ptcuh.ir  to  the  li.rmer.     It  is   a  gmera 
«  aiit,  and   belongs  to  ah  other  classes  and  protessii.ns 
Bi'sides  there   is    m   encouragement  to  speak  ot   ih; 
want,  because  it  is  out  that  litreases,  by  is  very  sup 
p!y.     .Ml  of  u-  must  Ilivc  obs  rved  that  it  aln.ost  cv>- 
happens,  witi,  however,    a  few    splemiid  exception  , 
t.  ai  ihe  more  ay  man  has  oJ'  this  article,  the  more  h> 
alwai  s  wants. 

The  errors  and  di  ficiencies,  to  which  I  shall  allude, 
will  not  h<-  such  as  require  any  extent  of  ca[>i'al  ii 
rectify.  All  tluit  will  be  requisite  is  a  little  nioio  ol 
that  industry,  of  which  uur  firmers  have  already  so 
much  ;  or  tUat  industry  a  little  ilifRrenth  directed. — 
It  is  not  by  gre.it  and  splendid  particular  improv<- 
ments.  that  the  interests  of  agncuf  ure  are  best  sub- 
served, but  by  a  general  and  gradual  mehorjiion.— 
M'ist  is  done  f  .r  agriculture,  when  cver\  farmer  is 
excited  to  small  attentions  and  incidentil  improve 
iiirnts.  Such  as  prceed,  fur  instance,  from  the  con- 
stant application  of  a  fi-w  plain  and  common  principles. 
Such  are — that,  in  farming,  nothing  should  be  lost, 
and  nothing  should  be  neijlected  ;  that  every  thing 
should  be  done   in   its  proper  time  ;  every  thing  put 


urc,  ai  all  times  and  at  all  seasons  .'  l-)o  the  suosium- 
y  arrang' m- nis  indicate  sicli  contrivance  and  itian- 
igemeiit  as  that  noth  ni^  useful  should  he  lost,  and 
.'ithiug  u-iess  off'tud  ?  To  this  end,  are  tlier.' drains, 
leierminiiig  what  is  1  quid  in  fitn  and  ofi'al  to  the 
■am  ysird,  or  the  pens  '  Are  then-  receptales  for 
what  is  solid,  so  tha  bones  nud  broken  utensils  may 
iccasionall)  be  carried  av> ay  and  buried?  If  all  this 
he  done,  it  is  well  ;  and  it,  in  addition  to  this,  a  genc- 
vil  air  of  order  iiid  care  be  observable,  little  moi'e  is 
o  be  desired.  The  first  prt.pei  o'ject  of  a  farmer's 
attention,  his  own  and  his  family's  comfrt  and  ac- 
:<mirod.it  on  is  atlaii.eil  Rvery  thing  about  him  m- 
licates  tha  -clf-ivsi)ect,  whicii  lies  at  the  foundation 
>t"  good  iiusbaudry.  as  well  as  of  good  morals.  But 
It  any  of  us,  on  our  return  h  me,  sJmuld  find  our  door 
larricadoeCi  by  a  niin<led  mass  of  chip  and  dirt ;  if 
lie  pathway  to  it  be  an  inlaid  pavement  of  bones  and 
broken  b(  ttles,  the  reiics  of  departed  earthen  ware, 
r  the  fragments  of  abandt.ned  domestic  utensils  ;  if 
tiie  deposit  of  the  sink  settle  and  stagnate  under  the 
windows,  and  it  is  neither  dctei  mined  to  the  bam 
yard,  nor  has  any  thing  [.rovided  to  absorb  its  riches, 
and  to  iiutralize  its  effluvia  ;  if  the  nettle,  the  thistle, 
the  milkweed,  the  elder  berry,  the  barberry  bush, 
the  Koman  wormwood,  the  burdock,  t\v:  dock  and 
the  devil's  apple,  contend  for  mastery  along  the 
ftiices,  or  flower  up  in  tvey  corner;  if  the  domestic 
animals  have  f  tir  pi. y  round  the  mansion  ;  and  the 
poultry  are  roosting  on  the  window  stools,  the  geese 


Its  proper  place;  every  thing  executed  by  ■ts;sjr„tti'ngcentry  at  the  frontdoor,  and  the  pig  playing 
proper  insMiment.  These  attentions,  when  viewed  puppy  in  the  entry,— the  proprietor  of  such  an  abode 
in  their  individual  effect,  seem  small,  but  they  are, ^ay  call  himself  a  farmer,  but  practically  speaking 
immense  m  the  aggregate.  When  they  become  gene- he  js  ignorant  of  the  A  BC  of  his  art.  For  the  first  let- 
ral,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  dispositions  which 
precede,  and  the  consequences  which  inevitably  follow 
such  a  state  of  improvement,  they  include,  in  fact, 
every  thing. 

Scope  oi  view,  in  a  general  sense,  has  relation  to  the 
wise  adaptation  of  means  to  their  final  ends.  When 
apphed  to  afar.iner,  ii  implies  the  adaptation  of -11  the 
buildings  and  parts  of  a  farm  to  their  appropriate  pur- 
poses, so  that  whatever  is  fixed  and  permanent  in  its 
char;»cter,  may  be  so  arranged  as  best  to  fjjcilitale  the 
labour  of  the  farm,  and  best  to  subserve  the  comfort, 
convenience,  and  success  of  the  proprietor. 

Our  ideas,  upon  this  subject,  may  be  best  collected 
from  inspection.  If  our  fellow  farmers  pletise,  we 
will,  therefore,  in  imagination,  adjourn,  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  take  our  stand,  first  at  the  door  of  the 
farm  house.  I  say  "  at  the  door."  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
enter  within  it.  Far  he  it  from  me  to  criticise  the  de- 
partment of  the  other  sex,  orto  suggest  that  any  thing, 
peculiarly  subject  to  their  management,  c.nbecithcr 
meliorated,  or  amended.  Nor  is  it  necessary,  for  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  fact  almost  universally  true,  that  where  the 
good  man  of  the  family  is  extremely  precise  and  regular 
and  orderly  in  his  arrangements  without  dotirs,  he  neve 
lails  to  be  seconded,  and  even  surp:*ssed,  by  the  order, 
the  regularity,  and  neatness  of  the  good  woman  wiihin 

Let  us  cast  our  eyes,  then,  about  us,  from  the  dour 
of  the  farm  house.  What  do  we  see  ^  Are  the  fences 
n  the  road  in  good  condition  r  Is  the  gate  whole,  and 
on  its  hinges  ?  Are  the  domestic  animals  excluded 
from  immediate  connexion  with  the  dwelling  house, 
)r  at  least  from  the  front  yard?  Is  there  a  green  filot 
idjoining,  well  protected  from  pigs  and  [loiiltry,  so  that 
he  e.Kcellent  housewife  may  advantageously  sprcail 
ir.d  bleach  the  linen  and  yarn  of  the  f;iniily?  Is  the 
wood  pile  well  located,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
passenger ;  or  is  it  located  with  rspecial  eye  to  the 
benelit  of  the  neighbouring  .surgeon  ?  Is  it  covered, 
so  that  its  work  may  be  done  in  s'ormy  weather  ? — 
Is  the  well  convenient ;  and  is  it  sheltered,  so  that  the 
females  of  the  family  may  obtain  water  without  expo 


gnorant ( 

ters  of  a  farmer's  alphabet  are,  neatness,  comfort,  or- 
der. 

As  we  proceed  to  the  farm,  we  will  stop  one  mo- 
ment at  the  barn  yard  We  shall  say  nothing  concern- 
ing the  arrangements  of  the  barn.  They  must  include 
comfort,  convenience,  protection  for  his  stock,  his 
hay,  and  his  fodder;  or  they  are  little  or  nothing — 
We  go  thither  for  the  purpose  onlyof  looking  at  what 
the  learned  call  the  stercorary,  but  which  farmers 
know  by  the  name  of  the  manure  heap.  Will  our 
friends  from  the  city  pardon  us,  if  we  detain  them  a 
moment  at  this  point  ?  Here  we  stop  the  rather,  be- 
cause here,  more  than  any  where  else,  the  farmers  of 
iVlassachusetls  are  careless  and  deficient ;  because  on 
this  more  than  on  anything  else,  depends  the  wealth 
of  the  fanner  ;  and  because  this  is  the  best  criterion 
of  his  present,  and  the  surest  pledge,  of  his  future, 
success.  What  then  is  its  state  .'  How  is  it  located  i 
Sometimes  we  see  the  barn  yard  on  the  top  of  a  hill^ 
with  two  or  three  fine  rocks  in  the  centre ;  so  that 
whatever  is  carried  or  left  there,  is  sure  of  being 
chietly  exhaled  by  the  sun,  or  washed  away  by  the 
rain.  Sometimes  it  is  to  be  seen  in  the  hollow  of 
some  valley,  into  which  all  the  hills  and  neighbouring 
buildings,  precipitate  their  waters.  Of  consequence 
all  its  contents  are  drowned,  or  water -soaked,  or 
what  is  worse,  there  htiviiig  been  no  care  about  the 
bottom  of  the  receptacle,  its  wealth  goes  off  in  the 
understrata,  to  enrich,  jjossibly,  the  antipodes.  The 
Chinese,  for  aught  we  know,  may  be  tlie  better  for 
it,  but  it  is  lost  for  ever  to  these  upper  regions. 

Now  all  this  is  to  the  last  degree  wasteful,  absurd, 
and  impoverishing.  'I'oo  much  cannot  he  said  to  ex- 
pose the  hiss  and  'iijury,  which  the  farmer  thus  sus- 
tains. L'  t  the  farmer  want  whatever  else  he  pleases. 
But  let  no  man  call  himself  a  farmer,  who  fuffers  him- 
self to  want  a  receptacle  fiir  his  manure,  water-tight 
at  the  bottom  and  co\ered  at  the  top,  so  that  below, 
nothing  shall  be  lost  by  drainage,  and  above,  nothing 
-  shall  be  carried  away  by  evaporation.  Let  every  far- 
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mer.  w.i  iiini;  such  protection  tor  liis  manure,  he  as-;with  them  ?  Certainly  there  is  no  aOsolate  necessityistands,  the  lumber  room  of  the   family,  for    half  a 


surcu  iliui  he  loses,  by  the  sun  and  rain,   tenfold  asof  building  them  up  in  the  shape  of  a  stone  wall.  If 
much  as  will  pay  all  his  taxes,  state,  town,  and  na-;there  be,  then  thicken,  or  heighten,  your  external 


tional,  every  year  Let  not  the  size  of  his  manure 
heap  be  any  objection.  If  it  be  great  he  loses  the 
more,  and  can  afford  the  expense  tne  better.  If  it  be 
small,  this  is  the  best  way  to  make  it  become  greater. 
Besides,  wii^t  is  tlie  expense  f  What  is  wanted  ? 
An  excavatiun,  two  or  three  feet  deep,  well  clayed, 
paved,  and  "  dibiiing,"  as  it  is  called,  of  an  area 
from  six  to  thirty  feel  square,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  manure,  over  head  a  roof  made  of  rough 
boards  ;jt  refuse  iuinber,  if  he  pleases.  The  object 
being  tti^htit  out  the  action  of  the  sun  and  cast  off 
the  rar.'.  so  that  no  more  sbould  come  upon  his  ma- 
nure he;;p  than  the  far^i^r  cnonses.  This  he  regu- 
lates o)  spnuts  at  his  discretion. 

Time  wi'il  not  jjer^nit  us  to  stay  long  upon  the  farm; 
vre  wil!  go  out  upon  it,  oniy  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  single  obsei-vation,  and  that  in  relation  to  tlie  fences. 
It  is  tliougiit  to  be  a  great  virtue  in  a  farmer  to 
buiiU  good  lences.  And  sj  it  is.  None  can  be  greater,  so 
far  as  relates  to  cxteriial  fences  ;  those  which  bound 
on  the  road,  or  a  neighbour.  They  might  t )  lie  perfect 
and  sulf.cient  against  every  i:.trusion.  But  when  tlie 
re'iKuk  is  applied  to  interior  fences,  it  is  often  i'ai 
ot'.serwjse.  Thi  making  and  keeping  in  repair  unne- 
cessary fences  is  .neof  the  greatcrst  drawbacks  from 
the  profitable  employment  of  the  labour  of  our  far 
mei'S.  Every  year  new  fencingstulf  must  be  brought, 
or  stone  walls  must  be  built  and  stone  walls  repaired 
Much  of  tnat  time  and  capital  are  expended  about 
these  objects,  w'lich  cug/it  to  be  enipliyed  i'l  coUei 
ting  maiiui-<»,  in  ploughing  their  land,  or  in  some 
labour  directly  conducing  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
immediate,  or  ensuing  cr^p. 

The  adopting  of  a  .single  principle,  in  relation  to 
the  management  of  the:r  firms,  would  siive  at  once 
one  half  of  all  their  interior  fences.  I  allude  to  the 
making  the  distinction  between  arable  arid  pasture 
lands  permanent,  and  adopting  it  as  a  principle,  that 
no  beasts  anould  be  perrr.itled  to  range  upon  the  S'  '" 
destined  to  the  plough  and  the  scythe. 

I  know  that  this  proposition  will  be  received  by 
many  with  surprise,  and  by  some  with  a  sneer.  But 
consider  of  it  farmers.  Be  assured  that  the  practice 
of  grazing  your  mowing  lands  is  the  falsest  of  all  that 
bears  the  name  of  economy.  It  is  impossible,  in  a  dis- 
course so  general  as  this  necessarily  is,  to  give  all  tli 
grounds  of  this  positi  n.  I  look  at  the  su'^ject  now, 
only  in  relation  to  savi  .gthe  expense  of  making  fen- 
ces and  repairing  the  n.  Let  any  farmer  of  middle 
age  take  his  pencil  and  calculate  what  it  has  cost 
him,  and  his  ancestors,  i;>  the  course  of  his  and  thi " 
lives,  to  make  and  maintain  real  fences,  or  stone  w.alls 
upon  their  farms.  I  am  mistaken  if  one  half  of  the  far 


walls.  But  this  is  done  already.  Well,  then,  have 
you  never  a  pondhole  to  fill  up  ?  Is  there  no  useless 
hollow,  into  which  they  may  be  thrown  ?  If  nothing 
of  this  kind  can  be  done  with  them,  better  pile  them 
up  pyramidically,  and  cover  them  with  gripe  vines, 
then  go  to  the  expense  of  building  walls,  worse  than 
useless. 

Let  me  not  be  understood  to  intend,  that  good 
farming  requires  that  farmers  should  level,  or  remove 
the  walls,  or  fences,  which  they,  or  their  ancestors, 
have  already  provided.  The  condition  of  every  man's 
farm  is  in  this  respect,  a  particular  tact,  by  which 
the  calculations  of  his  business  should  be  made,  and 
his  conduct,  in  relation  to  it,  governed.  The  only  ob- 
ject of  these  remarks  is  to  invite  farmers,  who  an 
-ontemplating  building  new  walls,  or  purchasing  new 
naterials  for  interior  fences,  to  consider,  wh-tlier 
iheir  own  and  -ixen's  labour  may  not  be  better  employ- 
ed ;  and  whether  grazing  the  land,  intended  to  b. 
fencetl,  be  in  fact  a  compensation  for  the  great  ex- 
penditure, they  are  about  to  incur,  of  the  only  capi- 
tal, they  have    generally  at  their  command. 

Farmers  should  never,  one  moment  forget  that 
their  and  their  oxen's  labour  constitute  their  capital, 
and  that  they  should  be  wasted  in  no  object,  whic 
does  not  add  something  to  the  present  or  future 
years'  actual  product.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  tha- 
the  capital  expended  in  rail  fences  and  stone  walls 
which  are  useless  in  Massachusetts,  would,  if  it  hai 
been  applied  in  colU  cting  manures  and  in  deepening 
the  soil,  have  added,  at  this  day,  a  third  part  to  tlie 
ncome  of  every  farmer  in  the  country. 

Let  every  farmer  divide  his  pasture  ground  as  he 
nU-ases.  Let  the  fence  between  his  arable  and  pas 
lure  land,  be  as  strong  as  an  external  fence.  But,  it 
possible,  let  all  his  arable  ground,  though  it  be  a 
hundred  acres,  be  in  one  lot  Then  his  plough  vum^ 
clear,  in  a  long  furrow.  His  tillage  is  divided  only  by 
the  different  species  of  grain  and  vegetables,  he  cul 
tivates.  There  are  no  fences  ;  of  consequence  no  m- 
convenient  and  worthless  headlands ;  no  apology  for 
thistles  and  nettles.  Thi.'  scene  is  beautiful  to  the 
eye.  The  svhnle  has  the  appearance  of  a  garden  ;  and 
begets  in  the  farmer  a  sort  of  horticultural  neatness 

Before  passing  to  treat,  very  briefly,  the  remaining 
topic  of  discourse,  may  I  be  permitted  to  say  a  won 
on  the  style  of  our  buildings?  It  will  be  worth  the 
time,  if  it  make  only  one  man,  about  to  build,  consider 

The  fault  is  not  peculiar  to  farmers,  it  is  true  of 
men,  in  almost  every  rank  and  condition  of  life,  that 
when  about  to  build,  they  often  exceed  their  means, 
and  almost  always,  go  beyond  the  real  wants  of  their 
families,  and  the  actual  requisition  of  their  other  re- 


mers  do  not  find  the  expense  far  exceed  their  present.lations  in  life.  But  let  not  the  sound,  practical,  good 
conception,  and  if  the  other  half  do  not  find,  that,  atisense  of  the  country  be  m  sled,  by  the  false  taste  and 
a  fair  estimate  of  materials,  laoour,  and  interest,  the  false  pride  of  the  city  ;  where  wealth,  fermenting  by 
cost  of  these  fences  or  walls  has  been  more  than  theireason  of  the  greatness  of  its  heaps,  is  ever  luniir.i; 
whole  farm  would  now  sell  frr  under  the  hammer,  laway  in  palaces;  the  objects  of  present  transitory 
Nov/  more  than  half  of  all^he  stone  walls  and  railjpride;  and  too  often,  of  future,  long  continued  re- 
fences  in  -Massachusetts  are  interior  fences  d;vidinp  pentance. 

lands  be!ongir;g  to  the  same  proprietor.  Tiiese  inte-|  Now,  what  do  we  sometimes  see  in  the  country  ■ 
rior  fences  are  absolutely  useless,  except  for  the  pnr-|  Why  a  thriving  farmer,  touched  with  this  false  taste, 
pose  of  enabling  the  ijroprietcr  to  pasture  his  mowinp  will  throw  up  a  building  thirty,  or  forty  feet  sqn.Tre. 
land.  They  are  worse  than  useless  on  exclusively  two,  or  two  and  a  half  stories  high,  four  rooms  on 
arable  land.  These  walls  are  in  fact  harbours  for  alia  floor,  with  an  immeasurable  length  of  out-bniidinii 
.lOTt  of  verir:in  i  for  field  mice,  and  wosidchucks  and.behind  'Vnd  what  is  the  consequence  of  all  this 
skunks  and  squirrels.  Then,  on  both  sides,  wh.it  a  greatness  ?  Why  often,  for  years,  the  house  will  not 
rare  assemilage'  always  of  elderberries  and  barlv.rrvjbe  wholly  glazed  ;  or,  if  glazed,  not  olap-board'  d  ;  or, 
bushes,  aud  nettles,  and  all  .sor's  of  injurious  weeds  Ilif  clan-boarded,  not  finished:  the  destined  portict 
Thus  not  only  much  land  is  lost,  but  worse  than  lost,  is  never  put  up  ;  the  destined  front  step  is  never  put 
There  is  done  a  positive  injury.  Besides,  %then  thcdown  ;  and  tlie  r.igged  clap  boards,  on  eich  side  of 
•  jlough  be  ins  to  run,  what  then?  Why,  upon  many  the  front  door,  there  thev  stand,  yeir  in  and  out. 
farms,  you  canhot  run  a  plriugh  forty  rodsin  a  straight  starin;  and  gaping  at   each  other,   with    a  look  of 


line,  without  coming,  as  farmers s:iy,  " plump"  upr 
a  stone  v/all.  Then  what  a  "  hawing  and  jeeing  !" 
.•\nd  theg'^ndiMtured  fellow,  at  the  front  yoke,  mu^i 
always  take  time  to  crack  his  joke,  or  to  have  "  a  cui: 
of  comfort,"  with  the  good  natured  fellow  at  the 
plough  tad.  And  all  this  at  the  direct  and  positive 
loss  of  the  owner  of  t'-.?  land,  or  the  employer 


utter  despair  of  ever  being  united.  An.!  if  you  g 
into  thi  sc  mansions,  what  do  you  see  ?  Whv,  you 
will  often  find,  that  while  the  good  man  '  i  the  houS' 
and  his  consort  are  snugly  provided  with  warm,  well 
plastered  rooms,  the  chiltlren  and  all  the  rest  of  thi 
family  sleep  about  in  unfinished  ch.amlif  r-,  subject  t' 
every  sort  of  expi.sure  ;  and  "  the  best  room,"  as  ii 


centjry  ;  the  select  and  eternal  abode  of  crickets  and 
cockroaches ;  and  all  sorts  of  creeping  and  skipping 
things  ;  full  of  old  iron  and  old  leather  ;  the  stuffing 
of  decayed  saddles ;  the  ragged  relics  of  torn  bed 
(uilts;  and  the  orts  and  ends  of  twenty  generations 
if  corn  cobs. 

When  v/ill  man  learn,  that  his  true  dignity,  as 
well  as  happiness,  consists  in  proportion  ?  In  the 
pi  oportion  of  means  to  ends  ;  of  purposes  to  means  ; 
1  conduct  to  the  condition  of  life,  in  which  a  kind 
Providence  has  placed  him  ;  and  to  the  relations  of 
things  concerning  which,  it  has  destined,  he  should 
act  ! 

The  pride  of  the  farmer  should  be  out,  in  his 
fields.  In  their  beauty,  in  their  order,  in  their  pro- 
duct, he  should  place  the  gratification  of  bis  hum- 
)le  and  honourable  ambition.  The  farmer's  great' 
want  is  caj.ital  Never  should  his  dwelling  be 
Sjilendid  at  the  expense  of  his  farm.  In  this,  all 
that  is  surplus,  in  his  capital,  should  concentrate. 
^^  hatever  is  uselessly  expended  elsewhere,  is  so 
much  lost  to  his  family  and  his  fortune. 

1  shall  now  recur,  briefly,  to  another  class  of  de- 
ficiencies, the  want  of  system  in  the  plans  of  our 
farmers. 

System  relates  to  time,  to  courses  and  to  modes  of 
husbandry.  A  full  elucidation  of  each  topic  would 
'  mbrace  the  whole  circle  of  farming  dispositions  and 
■luties.  The  time  will  not  permit  any  thing  more 
•ban  a  recurrence  to  one,  or  two,  leading  ideas. 
vVant  of  system,  in  agriculture,  leads  to  loss  of  time 
uid  increase  of  expense.  System,  has  chief  refer- 
■^nce  to  succession  of  crops  ;  to  sufficiency  of  hands  ; 
iind  to  selection  of  instruments.  As  to  the  succes- 
sion of  crops,  called  rotation,  almost  the  only  plan  of 
our  farmers  is  to  get  their  lam  Is  into  grass  as  soon  as 
possible ;  and  then  to  keep  them,  in  grass,  as  long 
as  possible.  The  consequence  of  this  practice,  for 
it  deserves  not  the  name  of  a  system,  is  to  lead  to 
the  disuse,  or  rather  to  the  least  possible  use  of 
that  great  source  of  agricultural  riches — the  plough. 
.\ccordingly,  it  has  almost  become  a  maxim,  that  the 
plough  is  the  most  expensive  of  all  instruments; 
and  of  consequence  as  much  as  possible  to  be  avoid- 
ed. And  so  it  is,  and  so  it  must  be,  as  the  business 
of  our  farms  is  managed.  By  keeping  lands  down 
to  grass,  as  long  as  possible,  that  is,  as  long  as  the 
hay  product  will  pay  for  mowing  and  making,  the 
consequence  is,  that  our  lands,  when  we  are  obliged 
reluctantly,  to  put  the  plough  into  them,  are  bound 
and  matted,  and  cross-barred,  with  an  impervious, 
inextricable,  infrangible  web  of  root  and  sod.  Hence 
results  a  grand  process,  called  "  a  breaking  up," 
with  four,  five,  or  six  head  of  cattle,  as  the  case  may 
be,  with  three  men,  one  at  the  oxhead,  a  second  at 
the  plough  beam,  and  the  third  at  the  plouglvhan- 
dle.  Is  there  any  wonder  that  such  a  ploughing  ap. 
paratus  is  an  object  of  aversion  ? 

It  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  witness  "  a  break- 
ing up"  of  this  kind,  without  being  forcibly  reinind- 
etl  of  the  reflection  made  by  a  dry  Dutch  com  men 
tator,  on  that  passage  in  the  book  of  kings,  wheie  it 
is  said,  that  Elisha  was  found  •'  ploughing  with 
twelve  yoke  of  oxen."  "  Well,"  said  the  commen- 
tator, "  it  is  no  wonder,  that  Eisha  was  glad  enough 
to  quit  ploughing,  for  prophecying,  if  he  could  not 
break  up  with  less  than  twelve  yoke  of  oxen." 

In  fact,  the  plough  is  the  natural  instrument  of  the 
farmer's  prosperity,  and  the  svstem  of  every  farmer 
ought  to  have  reference  to  facilitating  and  increasing 
its  use.  Let  a  rotation  be  adoptnl,  embracing  two 
or  three  years  successive  plou>  hir.gs,  for  deepening 
and  pulverising  crops,  to  be  succeeded  by  grain  and 
grass,  for  two  or  three  years  more.  The  plough,  on 
its  return,  every  five,  six,  or  seven  years,  fimls  in 
such  case,  the  land  mellow,  sift,  unimplicattd  by 
root,  and  tender  in  sod.  The  consequence  is,  that 
"  a  breaking  up"  is  then  done  witl<  one  yoke  of 
oxen  and  oi.e  man.  The  expt  ii'.e  is  comparatively 
sma'l.  There  is  nothing  to  titter,  and  every  thing 
tn  invite  the  farmer  to  increase  the  use  of  that  most 
invaluable  of  all  instruments.    It  ought  to  be  a  prin- 


But  our  lands  are  full  of  stone,  what  shall  we  dois  called,  m  the  original  plan  of  the  mansion,  there  itciple  that  our  farming  should  be   so  systematized 
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tiidi  .111  ■  jujrtivuij;  uj>"  sluiulcl  b(  tliiiic  with  oiiepe.d  upon  tlu-  Uili.,eiice  and  wisdom  of  tli^  cultivii- 
yokc  ot  oxe.i  and  oiie  man  ;  who  both  drives  and  ili-ltoi-,  ilic  Universal  lalln:r  has,  iiisrparably  onntcted 
rects  the  pbugli.  jthe  tertilit>  oi  iiiscrcatioinvita  the  scmngest  intf  llec- 


System  uic  agricultare  also  requires  sufficiency  of 
hands.    Whatever  scale  of  farmius  any  in    i  under 
takes  to  hil,   hand>  enough  to  do  it  ivell  .^le  essen 
tial.     Altiiousjh  this  is  a  plain  dictate   oi  cominu! 
sense,  yet  the  want  nt  bein^  guided  by  it  in  practice. 
Is  one  j^reat  cause  of  ill  success  in  our  agriculture 
because  wt-  hear  every  day,  that  "  labnur  ru^saway 
with    all  profits  in  farming,"  almost  e%ery  farmer 
lays  it  diwn  as  a  niaxnn,  to  do  with  as  iiltle  labou' 
as  possible.     Now  this  maxim  almost  ahvays  results 
in  practice,  in  doing  with  less  than  he  ought,     i'ht 
etfect  is  alaiost  every  wher-  seen  in  loss  of  time — 
loss  of  season,  loss  of  the  employ  ot   w  irking  cattle, 
and  loss  or  deterioration  of  crop.     Now,  in  truth,  la- 
bour, as  such,  never  yet  diminished  any  man's  profit 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  root  and  spring  of  all  pro- 
fit.   Labour,  unwisely  directs d  and  unskiliully  man- 
aged, is  indeed  a  great  consumer  of  the   fanner's 
prosperity.     But  labour  wisely  directed  and  skiltully 
managed,  can,  from  the  nature  of  things,  result  in 


Uctual  inducements,  and  the  hii;hest  moral  motives. 
In  putting   the  brutal  aorla  under  his  dominion, 


the  lourth  a:  d  fifth,  the  cure  lies  in  ciriMi  „  „  -u 
faced  lower  lev.  1  than  ih.>t  of  the  mtauows  tu  be 
drained,  or  in  raising  the  »vaitr  to  a  It  vel  iJjov-  that 
of  the  meadows,  and  canjing  itotj'by  race  ways  or 
canals,  the  former  of  these  inetnods  ia  tn  be  i  xtcu- 


susccptible,  under  the  strui  g  guarantee  of  man's  in- 
terest. 

Instead  therefore  of  repining  at  his  lot,  let  the 
cultivator  ot  the  ground  consider  his,  as  anion;.; 
the  highest  and  happiest  of  :.ll  human  destinies — 
since  in  relation  to  the  earth,  he  is  the  iiistrument  ot 
heaven's  i:ounty  ;  in  relation  to  the  inferior  orders  ot 
creation,  the  almoner  ot  Frovidence. 

rrom  the  Albany  Argus, 

Treatise  on  AgxVcwWwYe. 

SEUilO.N     XI. 

OF  MEADOWS. 
These  are  either  natu:  al  or  artificial :  the  former 
containing  only  plants  of  spontaneous  growth  ;    the 


nothing  else  than  profit.     What  is  skilful  manage- latter,  those  selected,  sown  and  cultivated  by  man 


ment  and  what  is  wise  direction  of  labour,  opens 
a  field  almost  boundless  ;  and  not  to  be  attempted  on 
the  prest  nt  occasion.  A  single  remark  .lUist  suf- 
fice. The  great  secret  of  European  success  in  agri- 
culture is  stated  to  be  "much  labour  on  comoara- 
tively,  little  land  "  Now  the  whole  tenor  of  Massa- 
chusetts hiisb mdr)',  from  the  first  settlement  of  the 
country,  has  been  little  labour,  on  much  land.  Is  it 
wonderful  then  that   success  should  bf  little  or  no- 


The  better  to  keep  this  distinction  m  view,  we  shall 
speak  of  them  sei)aratel} — and 

1.  Of  Natural  Meadows. 

These  have  been  classed  by  botanists  according  to 
jtheir  elevation;  and  have  thence  been  denom.natetl, 
high,  middling,  and  low.  But  as  this  principle  tails 
aliogetlier  to  indicate  their  agricultural  character  and 
properties,  (t)a  better  one  has  been  found  in  their 
relative  moisture ;    whence   they  are  denominated 


thing,    when   conduct  is   in  direct  violation  of  thejdry,  or  moist  or  wet.     The  products  of  these  have 


principle,  on  which  success  depends 

With  rtspect  to  utensils  too,  system  requin  s  that 
they  should  be  the  most  perfect  of  their  kind  ;  and  al- 
ways the  most  perfect  in  their  state. 

*  Great  profits  in  agriculture  can  result  only  from 
great  improvements  of  the  soil  Great  impr(^ve:nerlts 
of  the  soil  can  result  only  from  unremitting  industr)'. 
The  chief  study  of  every  farmer  should  be  wiiat  is 
useful  and  what  is  useless  expense  in  relation  to  his 
The  discrimination  between  these  is  the  irns- 


beeu  carefully  and  skilfully  analysed  in  Germany,  in 
Italy,  in  England,  and  in  France,  (2)  and  the  result 
shows,  that  wet  meadows  contain  the  smaller  num- 
ber of  the  different  species  of  plants,  but  the  greater 
number  of  those  which  are  either  useless  or  injuri- 
ous ;  and  on  the  ether  hand,  that  moist  meadows 
contain  the  greater  number  of  the  former,  and  the 
smaller  number  ot  the  latter.  The  following  simple 
table  exhibits  at  a  glance,  the  present  state  of  know 
ledge  on  this  important  part  ot  our  subject. 


ceding  mariners. 

In  this  art.  and  almost  in  this  art  alone,  "  it  is  the 
liberal  hand  which  maketh  rich." 

Liberality,  in  providing  utensils,  is  the  saving  boti 
of  time  and  of  labour.  The  more  perfect  his  instru 
ments  the  more  profitable  are  they. 

So  also  is  it  with  his  working  cattle  and  his  stock. 
The  most  perfect  in  their  kinds  are  ever  the  most 
profitable. 

Liberality  in  go<jd  barns,  and  warm  shelters,  is  the 
source  of  health,  strength,  and  comfort  to  animals — 
causes  thom  to  thrive  on  less  food,  and  secures  from 
damage  all  sorts  of  crops. 

Liberality  also  in  the  provision  of  food  for  domes- 
tic animals,  is  the  source  ot  tUsh,  muscle  and  ma- 
nure. 

Liberality  to  the  earth,  in  seed,  culture  and  com- 
post, is  the  source  of  its  bounty. 

Thus  it  is  in  agriculture,  as  in  every  part  of  crea- 
tion, a  wise  and  paternal  Providence  has  inseparably 
connectid  our  duty  and  our  happiness. 

In  cuitivdting  the  earth,  the  condition  of  man's 
success  is,  his  industry  upon  it. 

In  raising  domestic  animals,  the  condition  of  his 
success  is,  kindne.ss  and  benevolence  to  them. 

In  making   the  prtductiveness  ol  the  earth  de- 

*  I  am  indebted,  partly  for  the  general  tun 
of  thought,  and  for  some  of  the  expressions  in  a  few 
of  the  ensuiig  paragraphs,  to  a  work  <  ntitled  .Arator, 
by  John  I'ayior,  Esq.  of  Caroline  county  Virginia, 
a  work  principally  d-stined  to  meliorate  the  agiicul 
ture  of  the  state,  of  which  the  author  is  a  citizen — 
but  written  so  lara-<it  relates  to  its  agricultural  ten- 
dency in  an  admirable  spirit,  and  abounding  in  re- 
flections at  once  practical  and  philosophical. 


he  has  placed  the  happiness  of  which  their  nature  is  ted  by  ditching  or  by  digging  ihiounh  ih-  aub-soil  into 

sand  or  gravel,  whencu  the  water  will  lind  a  sub- 
terranean passage.  The  latter  isetfecicu  bv  enclos- 
ing the  springs  within  walls  and  porniiting  them 
to  rise  to  the  level  ol  their  own  source.  It  is  evident 
however,  that  if  these  be  not  liigher  than  that  of  the 
meadow,  the  experiment  will  fail.  (3) 

The  second  object,  (the  niuUijJiioation  and  con- 
tinuance ol  good  plants)  will  be  ensurtdby scattering 
in  the  fall  or  spring,  i  r  binh,  (alter  tlic  harrow  or 
scarifier,)  the  seeds  of  ust-ial  grasses,  (4j  particu- 
larly upon  places  lendcred  raw  or  bear  by  the  har- 
row or  the  hoe;  by  covering  the  meadows  in  the 
fall  with  straw,  dung,  lime,  or  niar. ;  and  in  the 
sprng,  with  plaster  of  P^ris  or  ashes  ;  by  lolding  or 
parking  sheep  or  liorind  cattle,  during  the  summer 
and  while  the  ground  is  hard,  on  places  requiring 
manure ;  by  tc ddi  ring  on  such  places  tluring  the 
winter;  and  lastly,  irrigation.  This  losi  and  most 
eflicient  method  of  bettering  the  condition  ot  mea- 
dows, is  sometimes  characterised  by  the  duration  of 
Its  means  and  sometimes  by  the  mode  ot  applying 
them  In  the  first  case,  it  is  called  temporary  or 
permanent,  as  the  stream  it  employs  may  be  the  one 
or  the  other.  In  the  second  case  it  is  denominateti 
filtration  or  submersion,  according  to  the  effect  pro- 
duced. It  for  instance,  the  surlace  be  only  wetted 
by  running  water,  it  is  called  filtration,  but  it  entii-e- 
ly  covered  with  water,  in  a  state  of  rest,  it  is  called 
submersion.  These  different  modes  h.-ive  some  prin- 
ciples common  to  both,  and  some  peculiar  to  each.— 
The  common  princijjles  are, 

1st.  Such  command  of  water  as  will  cover  the 
largest  surface  with  the  least  labour  and  expense. 

2d.  Muddy  water,  (the  etfect  of  loosened  soil  and 
heavy  rains)  is  most  favourable  to  vcgeiatioii,  be- 
cause, besides  giving  the  ntcessary  moisture,  it  fur- 
nishes a  considerable  portion  of  alluvial  matter. 

Water,  charged  witii  sand  or  gravel,  or  containing 
iron  or  vitriol,  or  of  a  temperature  very  hot  or  very 
cold,  IS  unfavourable  to  vet;etation,  and  ought  not  to 
be  employed,  until,  by  standing  in  reservoirs,  it  de- 
posits these  injurious  matttrs.  in  the  one  case  and  in 
the  other,  acquires  the  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere. 

4th.  Clay  and  calcareous  soils,  require  less  water- 
ing than  others. 

.5th.  Irrigation  is  of  less  importance  in  northern 
than  in  southern  latitudes  ;  and 

6Ui.  In  cold  climates,  or  in  situations  of  much  ele- 
vation, irrigation  is  must  usefuiiy  employed  in  the 
spring  and  autumn:  and  in  hotcli.mates  and  sandy 
soils  in  the  summer. 

The  principles  peculiar  to  the  two  modes  m.iy  be 
collected  from  the  following  brief  detail  of  the  la- 
bours necessary  to  each.  In  irrigating  by  submersion 
the  first  and  great  lanonr  is  to  make  a  dam,  of  such 
strength,  assliall  resist  the  volume  of  water  by  which 
it  may  be  pre.'.sed  ;  of  such  height  as  will  raise  the 
water  above  the  level  of  the  ground  you  wish  to 
oveitlow,  and  of  such  strutcure  as  will  enable  you  to 
discharge  the  water  it  collects  promptlv  and  entirely. 
TIr-  signal  fordoing  this,  is  the  rising  of  air  bubbles, 
from  the  bottom  of  the  i)e,nd,  which  never  takes 
place  until  a  decompnsiti'n  of  the  plants  below 
begins.     In    the    winter    this   tendency    to   deconi- 


art 

ter  key  of  the  farmer's  prosperity.  The  first  shou'(.  Wtiole  number  of  plants  in  wet  meadows 

be  incurred  with  a  freedom,  little  short  of  profusioi^.i  30;  useful  4,  useless  or  bad,  26 

The  last  should  be  shunned  as  the  sailor  shuns  the|Ooin  Dry  meadows,  38  ;  do       8,    do  30 

rocks,  where  are  seen  the  wreck  of  the  hopes  of  pre- Do  moist  meaMows,    42;  do      17,    do  2,5 


The  agricultural  labours  suggested  by  these  facts 
are  of  two  kinds— the  eradicating  of  useless  or  per- 
nicious pi  iiits,  and  the  continuance  and  multiplica- 
ticn  it  those  which  are  good,  'the  first  of  these  ob- 
jects is  prom  ted  bv  mowing  the  meadows  beiore  the 
seeds  of  noxious  plants  ripen,  by  pasturing  them  once 
in  thr.e  years,  by  sheep,  horses  ai'd  cattle,  in  succes- 
sion ;  by  harrowing  them  in  the  spring  and  fall;  by 
weeding  and  hoeing  them;  and  lastly,  by  sufficiently 
drainini;  tl^.ose  that  are  wet. 

Many  ji^-rnicious  plants  are  annuals,  and  are  kill 
ed  by  tne  first  of  these  operations.  A  siuiiar  effect 
is  produc.  d  by  the  second  ;  the  harrow  or  scarifier 
will  best  c'-stroy  mosses  or  other  weeds  whose  roots 
an  fibrous  .md  superficial  ;  the  ji^and  lio;  will  extir- 
pate such  tap  rooted  plants  as  re.sist  the  harrow  and 
are  refused  by  cattle,  and  draining  will  expel  all 
worthless  aquatics. 

Of  these  rem  (lies,  the  last  may  require  some  ex- 
planation. Mea  ■iws  arc  wet  from  difF.-reiit  rauses — 
from  tibstniction^,  (acrid  ntal  or  permanent)  to  tin 
course  of  rivers:  from  occasional  iiui-.dations,  from 

hi^h  anduiicommon  tides,  from  neighbouring  springs     „  ,         -u         ■ 

issuing  sometimes  above  and  sometinirs  !)fl,,w  position  is  corrected  by  cold,  and  the  submersion  may 
the  level  of  the  grounds  you  wish  to  t'raiii.  and  fre-|ol  course  be  continued  for  weeks  and  months,  and 
quently  from  others  rising  up  within  the  meadows  tfie  water  permited  to  freeze  not  eimy  without  inju- 


tnemselves.  In  the  first  case  the  i  ernedv  is  obvious, 
and  consists  altogether  in  removing  the  obstructions  ; 
'■■\  the  second  and  third,  embai.kinents  as  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Delaware  v  ili  exclude  the  flood  ;  and  in 


n)  We  often  find  bog-^  on  the  tops  of  mountains, 
end  arid  saods  on  the  banks  >f  rivers. 

(2)  .SeeOiiservati  ns  made  by  the  .\gricuUural  S-' 
cieiy  oi'  Great  'Jritaio,  and  .Vl  moires  sur  I'Agricul 
ure  du  Boutnnnais.  8cc.  per  '^'.  Dumont  de  Coursit. 


ry,  but  with  great  benefit  to    the   plants,   particu- 
larly if  they  have  been  closely  pastured  in  the  fall. 

(o)  See  Anderson's  Essays  on  Agriculture,  vol.  I, 
page  119,  &c. 

(4)  In  selecting  these  grasses,  care  should  be  taken 
:o  employ  those  most  resemb'.ing  the  spontaneous 
,'iowth  of  the  field,  or  in  other  weirds,  those  which 
flower  and  seed  at  the  same  time  with  this  spontane- 
ous growth 
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Filtration  is  a  process  requiring,  in  gtntral.  mfir'- 


labour  and  scitnce  than  the  other  ;  because,  besides 
a  dain,  to  raist  a  sufficient  hi-ad  of  water  yoy  must 
have  ynur  canal  ot  derivation,  your  rcs'^rvoir,  your 
cuts  or  ditchfs,  and  lastly  your  t'.sse  of  ilischarsi-— 
Wi'iich,  to  be  useful,  oust  be  well  constructed  a.id  ju- 
diciously plac 'd.  Tne  canal  and  reSv-rvoir  will  ne- 
cessarily occupy  the  highest  gicund,  and  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  tjuantity  of  water  to  be  conductt  d  and 
retained  ;  the  cuts  or  ditches,  supplied  from  the  re- 
servoir, will  be  paralleled  to  each  otlier,  of  nearly 
equal  descent,  but  of  diameters  diminishing  in  pro- 
portion to  their  lenj;th,  &o  as  to  give  to  the  water  the 
same  switlness  it  ha<l  when  its  volume  was  greatest. 
Stops  or  gates  must  be  made  in  the  cuts  or  ditches, 
in  such  numbc-r  as  may  be  necessary  so  to  poiid  tht 
water  as  to  make  it  overflow  tlie  lower  sides  of  thi 
ditches,  and  at  such  points  as  will  from  the  shajie  ot 
the  ground,  diffuse  it  most  generally.  In  this  way 
small  streams,  occasional  showers,  and  dissolving 
snows,  may  be  turned  to  gr;-ai  account,  and  with 
this  additional  advantage,  that  tliey  require  no  re 
servoii-s,  and  little  if  any  draining,  and  only  cuts  or 
ditches  formed  with  a  pli'u;;h  or  a  hoe. 

A  tiiird  iiind  compoumled  of  the  two  others,  is 
sometimes  seen  in  Europe,  where  the  water,  after  be 
ing  employed  in  rri^ating  tht  sides  of  hills,  is  brought 
upon  flats  for  the  purpose  of  inundation,  or  more  ge- 
nerally trom  that  of  forming  reservoirs,  from  which 
it  may  again  be  raised  by  machinery,  such  as  the 
noria  of  the  Moors,  or  the  hydraulic  ram  of  Mont 
gollier,  &c.  (5) 

II.   Of  Artjicial  Meaditus. 
We  have  seen  that  natural  meadows  abound  in 
plants,    either  useless  or   pernicious ;    and   that    il 
is  among  the  principal  labours  of  agriculture  to  era- 
dicate  these,   and   to  substitute  for  them  others  of 
greater   product  or  beuer   quality.     It  was  proba 
bly  this  process,  that  first  suggested  the  idea  of  ar 
tihcial  meadows,  or  those  composed  only  of  plants  of 
our  own  choosing  and  alternating  with  grain  or  i  oot 
crops.     And    it  cannot  be  doubted,   but   that  if  th* 
grasses  selected  be  good  in  themselves,   adapted  to 
the  soil  and  carefully  cultivated,  we  thus  arrive  at 
the  highest  possible  degree  of  perfection,  of  which 
this  branch  of  the  art  is  susceptible  ;  because,  besides 
having  only  wholesome    and   nutritive  forage,   we 
double   its  quantity,  and  at  the  same   time,  put  the 
.soil  in  a  state  to  give  us  a  series  of  good  subsequent 
crops. 

France  claims  the  credit  of  having  been  the  first 
to  discover  the  value,  and  introduce  the  practice,  of 
this  new  system  ;  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  collect 
some  of  the  reports  of  her  writers,  on  tlie  agricultu 
ral  changes  wrought  by  it.  "  If,"  says  Yvart,  'mea- 
dows be  the  nerve  of  g.'od  husbandry,  it  is,  above  all 
lo  artificial  me.idows  v.'e  must  apply  this  great  truth 
The  state  ot  those  c.intons,  which  have  adopted  the 
new  system,  is  now  as  brilliant  as  it  was  before 
wretched  and  miserable.  Alsace  has  put  on  a  new 
face  since  the  introduction  of  clover,  and  wheat  crops 
have  been  increased  more  than  one  third.  The  vil- 
lage of  Sebach,  under  the  old  system,  bought  annu- 
ally 180,000  pounds  of  forage,  and  now  sell.-,  150  000 
The  canton  of  Varien,  w.iich  gave  f  rnierly  on'y 
rye  and  buckwheat,  (and  poor  crops  of  these,)  now 
gives  abundant  crops  of  fine  wheat.  Tiii:;  is  alto 
gctner  owing  to  ciovcr  and  gypsum.  1  he  same  re 
uiark  applies  to  the  department  of  Doubs.  In  tlie 
department  of  the  Seine  and  Oise,  th.e  f  ur  year  ro 
tation  is  adopted,  ..f  which  clover  is  the  basis,  and 
more  than  doubles  the  produce  for  exportation,  li 
Varrenne,  the  soil  of  which  is  a  poor  »and,  the  same 
eflFect  is  produced  by  sanfoin,  iost'-ad  of  clover.  Ii 
a  canton  of  the  department  of  Loiret,  M.  Sageret  has 


doubled  his  inc mie,  by  the  introduction  mid  culturt 


(5)  Whoever  may  have  occasion  to  study  the  two 
subjects  (draining  and  irrigation)  either  separately 
or  in  connexion,  cannot  do  better  than  to  consult  thi 
Hydr.inlic  Architecture  of  Bellidor.  the  Hydraulics 
of  Dubuat,  M  d'Ourche's  General  Treatise  on 
M,  adows.  D'  luc  on  the  ennbanlimeDts  of  Holland, 
and  Richardson's  Agriculture. 


ofluoerii."     It  would  be   a  mere  waste   of  time 
multiply  quotations  on  this  head.     Few  men  of  om 
uw;;  country,  who  have  had  tneir  eyes  open  for  sonii 
years  past,  but   must   have  seen   the  wonderful  et 
fects  produced  by  plastered  clover;  and  if  there  be 
aiiy   who  resist  these  evidences,  or  are  insensible  to 
them,  they  must  be  far  beyond  the  rt  ach  of  instruc 
tion.     We  hasten,  therefore,  to  another  and  impor- 
tant jjait  of  our  subject— the  choice  of  grasses  for  ar- 
tificial meadows.     Those  most  recommended,  by  the 
•  xperience  of  all  countries,  are   lucern,  sanfoin,  and 
cover  of  the  leguminous  family,   and  timothy,  oat 
grass,  ray-^rass,  and  meadow  fox  tail,  of  the  grami 
lieal.     We  shall  say  a  few  words  of  each  ;  and,  l^t 
of  Lucern  ;  this  plant  is  a  native  of  Media,  whenci 
Its  Latin  name  Mcdica.     It  was  well    knc  wn  and 
iighiy  esteemed  by  the  ancients,  uniting  in  itselt  ina 
ny  valuable  qualities— early  fitness  for  use,  great  pro 
ductiveness,  and  duration,  (6)  and  juices,  the  most 
nutritious  and  acceptable  to  cattle.     In  ihe  south  of 
Europe,  it  still  maintains  this  high    reputation,  and 
ni  our  southern  climates,  would  entirely  deserve  it ; 
but  of  its  success  here,  we  have  doubts,  founded  on 
the  fact,  tnat  all  attempts  made  to  introduce  it,  and 
coming  within   our    own    oijservation,    have   failed 
Fvro  conditions  are,   however,  indispensable  to  it;- 
prosperity  in  any  climate:  and  these  are,  a  richs()ii, 
and  careful  cultivation.     In   wet,   or  stony,  or  stiff 
ground,  it  does  not  thrive.  — Its   long   tap-root  must 
plunge  into  the    earth,  without  obstruction,    other- 
wise the  plant  suffers  and  dies  prcm.iturely. 

?d,  Sainfoin  :  this  grows  well  hi  Europe,  as  high 
as  the  degree  of  north  latitude.  A  species  ot  it 
is  found  growing  spontaneously  in  the  Pays  de  Ca- 
lais, which  shows  itselt  earlier  than  the  more  com 
mon  or  Spanish  species.— Its  produce  is  less  than 
that  of  lucern  ;  but  the  quality  of  its  herbage,  whe- 
ther green  or  dry,  is  better  — Sheep  are  particular- 
ly fond  of  it.  It  affects  high,  dry,  naked,  white,  cre- 
taceous soils,  meliorates  the  condition  of  these,  and 
holds  them  better  together,  than  anv  other  plant. 
The  following  extract  may  give  both  instruction  and 
encouragement  to  those  who  would  cultivate  this 
plant :  "  in  Calabria,  the  sainfoin  is  sown  upon  wheat 
or  otlier  stubble,  which  is  then  burnt,  and  the  ashes 
made  to  furnish  a  covering  for  the  grass  seed.  In 
the  spring,  without  other  care  or  culture,  the  field 
is  found  covered  thickly  with  sainfoin,  and  converted 
into  a  fine  meadow.  This  grass  crop  is  cut  and  fed 
between  iNIay  and  August ;  when  the  ground  is 
ploughed  for  gram,  the  crop  of  which  is  generally 
very  abundant.  But  the  advantages  of  this  husband 
;y  do  not  end  here  ;  for  after  the  grain  is  harvested 
the  earth  resumes  its  covering  of  sainfoin,  which,  h 
this  way,  is  continued  forty  yi  ars  and  more,  admit- 
ting every  second  year  a  crop  of  fine  wheat,"  (".) 

3d.  Like  sainfoin  and  lucern.  Clover  is  of  the  le^ 
guminous  family,  and,  though  less  productive  than 
the  other  has  one  advantage  that  gives  it  a  decided 
prefert  i,ce,  viz  :  its  growing  well  in  a  great  variety 
of  soils.  In  gravel,  in  loam,  in  alluvial  and  calcarious 
earths   it  does  well,  and  we  have  already  seen  that 

)oor  and  sandy  soils  it  doubles  the  income  of  those 
who  employ  it — as  well  by  increasing  the  quantity 
of  forage,  as  by  putting  the  ground  into  a  state  to 
yield  many  and  abundant  future  crops  of  grain.  Stil 
there  are  soils  (stifiF  celd  and  wet)  in  which  it  doe: 
not  succeed,  and  ought  to  give  place  to  the  grami 
:u  al  family. 

4th,  Timothy  :  This  grass,  in  Europe,  is  called 
nerd-grass,  cats  tail,  or  pnleum  pratencc,  (the  bo 
tanical  name  ;)  but  as  the  plant  is  ot  Yankee  origin, 
we  have  chosen  to  retain  the  Yankee  rienoiiiination 
Its  reputation  abroad  was  at  one  time  very  high, 
and  in  moist  grounds  deservtd  to  be  so  at  all  times; 
i)ut  being  very  tardy  in  showini;  itself  in  the  spring 
it  has  in  many  places,  fallen  into  disuse. 

5th,  Ray  or  Rye  grass,  (to  the  good  properties  of 


imothy)    superadds  that   precosity    which  timothy 
ivtmis.     '•  We  have  seen,"  says  Gilbert,  "  in  the  can- 
ton of  Basle,  rye-grass  \\\(t  teet  high,  on  the  first  day 
f  June  ;"  and  M.  de  Courset  assures  us,  that  he  has 
btaini  d    "three   cuttings  from  it  in  one  year." — 
.Sheep  are  found  to  prefer  it,  in  the   spring,  to  any 
other  plant ;  and  the  shepherds  of  Spain  have  a  pro- 
verb, which  Very  energetically  expresssei  its  nutri- 
tive qualities:  "  Boueca  o  vau  ventrado,"  a  mouthful 
s  a  bell)  full.    We  particularly  invite  the  attention  of 
tanners  having  clay,  or  othi  r  moist  or  wet  soils,  to 
the  cultivation  of  tliis  and  the  two  foUowhig  species 
f  grasses. 

Dth,  Oat  grass,  the  Avena  elatiorot  botanists,  was 
first  cultivated  in  1~54,  and  having  been  coinir.itti-d 
to  a  good  soil,   the   resuits  wire  highly  favourable. 

It  was  accordingly  recommended  as  yulmng  abun- 
dance of  torage,  and  of  a  good  quality  ;  and  that  the 
first  cutting  might  take  place  as  early  as  the  last  of 
March.  Though  new  and  extended  i  xperiments 
isave,  in  some  degree,  diniinis';ed  this  reputation, 
still  enough  of  it  is  !►  ft  to  render  this  grass  a  tavour- 
it.-,  with  every  scientific  aii,ricn!tui  ist. 

7th,  Of  the  Meadow  Fox  tail  there  are  four  spe- 
cies ;  but  we  shall  speak  only  of  the  Alopecurus  pra- 
tensis,  which,  of  all  the  grasses  we  have  mentiom  d, 
is  the  tallest,  the  most  vigorous,  and  the  soonest  fit 
for  pasturage  or  the  scythe  — Its  hay  appears  to  be 
if  a  better  quality  than  that  of  .any  other  of  the  gra- 
mineal  grasses,  because  equally  relished  by  cows, 
horses  and  sheep.  It  only  however,  in  soils  neither 
too  moist  nor  too  dry,  that  it  attains  the  perfection  of 
which  it  is  susceptible 

What  remains  of  this  subject,  may  be  referred  to 
the  general  principles  of  tillage,  antt  the  particular 
pre])aration  necessary  for  clover  crops,  both  of  which 
may  be  found  in  the  preceding  sections. 


For  the  .American  Farmer. 


1820. 


(6)  "  Tante  dos  est  ejus  et  eum  uno  setu  tricenis 
miiis  duret  mendica."     Plin.  Nat   Hist. 

(7)  Gritnatdi  on  the  agriculture  of  Calabria. 


Arlington  House,  near  Alexandria,  Feb.  1, 

WOODEN  SOALED  SHOES. 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Arlington,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Editor,  observes, — "  Wooden  scaled  shoes,  are 
the  very  best  shoes,  for  labourers  of  all  colours, 
ihat  I  ever  met  with,  but  more  especially  for  ne- 
groes.— They  keep  the  feet  warm  and  dry  in 
ditching,  and  in  ail  kinds  of  labour,  to  be  per- 
formed otit  of  doors  in  winter,  and  are  a  saving  in 
expense,  of  fully  80  per  cent.  My  people  are 
jU  shod  in  this  way,  and  themselves  declare,  that 
they  never  were  so  comfortable  in  their  feet  be- 
fore, while  my  leather  bill  i'roni  glOO,  has  been 
reduced  to  scarce  g20. 

You  form  the  soal,  after  the  appearance  of 
the  leather  soal  and  heel,  the  wood  about  half, 
or  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  tliickncss,  around 
the  upper  cd:^e,  is  cut  a  rabbit,  into  which  is 
nailed  (with  ordinary  sized  tacks)  the  upper  lea- 
hcr,  not  a  particle  of  threBd  is  needed,  except  to 
close  the  two  parts  of  upper  leather.  Every  man 
may  be  his  own  shoemaker,  and  a  man  would  put 
together  a  d(;zen  pair  a  day.  In  slippery  wea- 
iher,  small  plates  of  iron  are  nailed  around  the 
toes  and  heels,  and  frost  nails  driven  in  them, 
which  also  protects  the  soal  from  wear.  Gum, 
ash,  or  dogwood,  are  best  for  the  soals,  and 
about  two  seis  of  soals,  will  last  the  winter  — The 
feet  are  never  cold,  or  wet,  and  hence  will  be  re- 
medied those  chronic  pains  and  evils,  to  which 
negroes  are  subject,  from  exposure  to  cold  and 
wet.  For  any  purpose  but  a  loot  race,  these  are 
the  very  best  shoes;  and  I  doubt  whether  even 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy  has  made  a  more  useful 
discovery,  in  the  last  twenty  years. 
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Aecowut  of  *Montagne, 

A  Shefiherd's  Dog. 
By  Mr.  P.  Bauduy,  of  Delaware. 

1  lom  the  Memoirs  of  the  Philadelphia  Agricultural  Society. 

Read  February,  1814. 
)ear  Sir  : 

I  received  your  letter  of  the  27th  inst.  It  was 
le  first  knowledge  I  had  of  the  infoimation  you 
;quested,  respecting  the  dos^s  imported  from 
pain.  I  think  that  too  much  cannot  be  said,  to 
icourage  their  propap;.\tioii  throughout  the  Uni- 
:d  States.  Therefore  I  recommend  the  subjeci 
)  your  ahle  pen. 

We  have  heretofore  laboured  under  very  great 
isadvantages  with  rci^ard  to  our  Hocks;   I  am  ai 

loss  to  know,  whether  llie  destruction  of  sheep 
y  dogs  in  this  country  does  not  exceed  that  by 
olves  in  Europe.  The  imported  dog  from 
pain  is  a  very  great  security  to  our  flocks. 

I  will  not  undrriake  to  determine  from  what 
leed  he  springs.  Buffon  thinks  that  the  shep- 
erd  dog  is  the  root  of  all  the  canine  race.  Tlie 
og  you  inquire  after  is  tlnee  times  as  large  as 
ic  shepherd's  dog  described  by  Buffon  ;  but  is 
ndowcd  will!  the  sam;-  good  qualitus;  i.iimense 
rength,  great  iniidness  in  tlic  usual  depor'meni, 
lougli  ferocious  towards  otiier  dogs.  I  can  say, 
ilhout  exaggeration,  th  it  at  least  20  dogs  have 
een  killed  in  my  barn  yard  or  on  iitiy  t:'.rin  \>\ 
iin  ;  but  this  good  quality  is  hke  all  tilings  in 
lis  world  aitei.dcci  with  an  evil  ;  for  1  find  thai 
ilontagne  has  as  many  enemies  as  I  have  neigh 
•jurs.  My  fellow  citizens  have  no  objection  tv 
iieir  dogs  destroying  my  slieep,  but  a  verygreai 
tie  to  sec    my  dog  kill  their  dogs  ;  here.  Sir,  I 

ant  your  help,  here  the  welfare  of  the  coiiiury 
iquifes  your  eloquence,  to  prove  that  it  is  un 


:*enerous  and  selfish,  to  preler  the  death  of  a 
valuable  Merino,  to  that  of  an  insignificant  whelp 
or  cur. 

1  annex  to  this  a  picture  of  Montagne,  with 
his  dimensions ;  he  is  a  fins  animal,  entirely 
white.  I  prefer  that  colour  in  recollection  of  the 
story  of  old  Jacob.  In  fact  I  had  formerly  a  black 
dog,  end  many  of  my  lambs  were  born  black. — 
Since  I  have  Montagne  and  his  mother,  I  have 
very  few  black  lambs. 

The  natural  instinct  of  this  animal  is  to  guard 
your  sheep  against  wolves  and  dogs ;  no  other 
training  is  required  but  to  keep  thein  constantly 
with  your  flock,  the  moment  they  are  from  the 
hlter,  until  they  are  grown. 

P.  BAUDUY. 

Dimensions  of  Montagne,  who  is  18  months 
old. — 3  feet  1 1  indies  from  A  to  B— 2  feet  8 
inches  from  C  to  D. 


S\\eY\\evA''s  Dog. 

From  the  London  Sftorlsman's  Cabinet. 

This  tlo>5  is  the  most  timid,  obedient,  pla- 
cid, st-rcne,  and  gratclul  in  the  creation  :  he 
seems  studiously  conscious  of  tile  purposes 
f .  r  which  he  was  farmed,  and  is  never  so  per 
ceptibly  gnitificd  as  when  aflTording  t'le  most 
incessant  proofs  of  his  unsullied  integrity. — 
Instinctively  prone  to  industry  he  is  alive  to 
t  1  ■  '-li-^htest  sensation  of  his  employer,  and 
would  rather  double  and  treble  tiie  watch  line 
it  circu  iispection,  than  he  seen  iuUilging  in 
.1  state  of  neglectful  indolence.  The  breed  is 
propagated  and  preserved  with  the  greatest 


respect  to  purity  in  ttie  northern  parts  of  the 
kingdom  of  England,  as  well  as  the  highlands 
ot  Scotland,  where  in  the  extensive  tracts  and 
uncultivated  wilds,  their  services  exceed  de- 
scription. 

Constitutianally  calm,  patient  and  philoso- 
phic, tlie  sheep  dog  seems  totally  lost  to  every 
appearance  of  novelty,  and  insensible  to  every 
attraction  beyond  the  protection  and  indefa- 
tigable preservation  of  the  flock  committed  to 
his  charge.  In  the  most  sequestered  and  re- 
mote spots,  dreary  wilds  and  lofty  moun- 
tains, almost  inaccessible  to  man,  this  dog  be- 
:omes  an  incredible  and  trusty  substitute ; 
for  once  initiated  in  the  ground-work  of  his 
office,  he  so(jn  acquires  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  tile  extent  of  his  walk,  as  well  as  every  in- 
dividual of  his  flock,  and  will  as  regularly  se- 
lect his  own,  and  disperse  intruders  as  the 
most  faithful  and  attentive  shepherd  in  exist- 
ence. This  becomes  more  extraordinary  to 
die  contemjjlative  mind,  when  it  is  recollect- 
ed vvhat  immense  flocks  are  seen  to  cover  the 
downy  hills  of  Hants  and  Wilts,  as  far  as  the 
eve  can  reach  without  courol  :  and  to  know 
that  oy  a  single  signal  Irom  the  shepherd,  this 
faithful,  sagacious  animal,  replete  with  ener- 
gy, vigilance  and  activity,  will  make  his  cir- 
cle so  as  to  surround  a  flock  of  hundreds,  and 
bring  them  within  any  compass  that  may  be 
required. 

The  sheep  dog  is  so  completely  absorbed 
in  what  seems  to  be  the  sole  business  and  em- 
ployment of  his  life,  that  he  does  not  bestow 
a  look,  or  indulge  a  wish  beyond  the  constant 
protection  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  and  to 
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extciuc  till:  L'  ni:iiiincis  ot  i,is  inafcter ;  v.  hid 
he  IS  ahvavs  incessantly  anxious  to  rectivt 
and  in  fact  is  invariably  looking  for  by  i^ver\ 
soi'.citons  attention  it  is  possible  t<'  conceive. 
Inured  to  all  v  eathers,  fatigue  and  hunger,  h. 
is  the  least  voracious  of  the  species,  subsists 
upon  little,  and  may  be  justly  considered  t)ul\ 
emblematic  of  content.  Though  there  is  th-. 
appearance  of  a  somniferous  indolence  in  tb.t 
exterior,  it  is  by  no  means  a  constitutiona' 
mark  of  habitual  inability ;  on  the  contrar} 
the  saijacity,  fidelity,  and  comprehensive  pe- 
netration of  this  kind  <.f  dog,  is  equal  to  an\ 
other  :  but  there  is  a  thoughtful  or  expressive 
gravity  annexed  to  this  particular  race,  as  it 
they  were  absolutely  conscious  of  their  own 
utility  in  business  of  importance,  and  the  vr.- 
lue  of  the  stock  so  confidently  committed  tc- 
their  care. 

Amidst  the  infinity  of  cases  so  constantly 
issuing  from  the  press,  in  which  proofs  al- 
most incredible  are  authentically  adduced  of 
the  courage,  sagacity,  fidelity,  gratitude,  and 
self-denial  of  different  kinds  of  dogs,  many 
are  to  be  found  appertaining  to  this  particular 
race  ;  if  they  are  not  so  numerous  as  some 
other  sorts,  it  may  lie  fairly  attributed  to  the 
little  proportional  chance  they  have  (from 
their  reitiote  and  sequestered  eiTiplovment).of 
displaying  those  powers  in  an  equal  degree 
with  dogs  more  engaged  in  the  bustle  of  hu- 
man  society. 


)r  bod\  ol  his  master,  v.  ho  well  knows  if  hi 
■  ut  deposits  his  coat  or  his  wallet,  and  ^ivte 
the  animal  the  accuttoir.ed  signal  ;  when  ihi 
sheep  are  at  pasture,  lie  muy  absent  himself 
lor  hours,  and  at  his  return  find  the  whole  as 
sale  and  regular  as  it  'n  liad  been  under  t\\t 
own  inspection.  Although  it  is  already  ol> 
served,  these  dogs  aflord  no  evident  externy 
Liroot  of  quick  conctption,  or  rapid  execution, 
r.xtept  in  all  matters  relative  to  the  fiock,  u 
v.  hich  their  every  faculty  appertains)  yet  theii 
sagacity  and  fidelity  is  found  equal  to  ever\ 
other  branch  of  the  species,  when  necessaril} 
brought  into  useful  ac  tion. 

"  In  the  month  of  February  1795,  as  Mr 
Roulstcad's  son,  of  Great  Salkeld,  in  Cumb( 
lanrh  was  at'endins;  ihe  sheep  of  his  fatiiei-  upor 
Great  Salkeld's  common,  be  liad  tlie  misfortUTu 
to  fall  and  break  his  les;.  He  was  then  at  th> 
distance  of  three  miles  horn  home,  no  chance  of 
any  person's  coming,  in  sounfreqiienteda  place, 
within  call,  and  evening  very  fast  appitaching  ; 
in  this  dreadihl  dilemma,  suffering  extreme  pain 
from  the  fracture,  and  laying  upon  the  damp 
ground  at  so  dreary  a  season  of  the  year,  his 
agitated  spirit  suggested  to  him  th.e  foilowint 
expedient ;  folding-  one  of  his  gloves  in  his  pock 
et  handkerchief,  he  fastened  it  round  the  neck  of 
the  dog,  and  rather  eniphatically  ordered  him 
"home."  These  dogs  tiained  so,  admirably  to 
orders  and  signals  during  their  attendance  upon 
the  flock,  are  well  known  to  be  under  the  most 
minute  subjection,  and  to  execute  the  commands 
of  their  masters  with   an  alacrity  scarcely  to  be 
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r,  Anderson  (ni  his  translation  from  Dr.^conceived. 
Pallas)  introduces  the  Allowing  instance  of  Perfectly  convinced  of  some  inexplicable  dis- 
sagacuy  in  a  shepherd's  dog,  which  he  con-quietude  from  the  situation  in  which  his  master 
siders  truly  astonishing  ;  and  it  will  create  no  lay,  he  set  off  at  a  pace,  which  soon  brought  him 
surprise  with  those  who  are  in  the  least  ac-  to  the  house,  where  he  scratched  with  great 
quainted  with  their  perfections.  Iviolence  at  the  door  for  immediate  admittam  e 


sheep  owner  has  a  partieulai  raddlec  iu;.i  k  ;  a 
^heplcrd's  doi;s  are  so  tiaintd,  ihai  if  a  shVei 
with  astninge  mark,  comi;s  on  lus  master's  fron 
ilie  dog  will  single  him  out  and  worry  him  off. 
Sre  statistical  survey  of  th(  county  ol  Kildar. 
by  T.  J.  Rawsoii,  Dublin,  1807,  p.  !2  I. 

J.  M. 

■For  the  American  Farmer. 


WK  ^-"'"f""^'-*^"'  by  evidence  upon  his  tnal.jduding  beyond  a  doubt,  that  some  accident  had 
vvnen  tne  man  intended  to  steal  any  sheep,!befallen  their  son,  they  did  not  delay  a  moment 
he  did  not  do  it  himself,  but  detached  his  dog'goinK  in  search  of  him  ;  and  the  dog,  apparent 
to  perform  the  business.  With  this  view.ly  conscious  the  principal  part  of  his  duty  was 
under  pretence  of  looking  at  the  sheep  with  yet  to  be  performed,  anxiously  led  the  way  and 
an  mtention  to  purchase  them,  he  went '^°"''"'^*^'^ ''"^  ^S'tat'^'^  ps'"'^"ts  to  Ihe  spot  vi-here 
through  the  flock  with  the  dog  at  his  feet,  to*''^''' ''°"  '''y  overwhelmed  with  pain,  increased 


whom  he  secretly  gave  a  signal,  so  as  to  let 
him  know  the  individuals  he  wanted,  to  the 
number  of  ten  or  twenty,  out  of  a  flock  of 
some  hundreds  ;  he  then  went  away,  and  at  a 
distance  of  several  miles  sent  back  the  dog 
by  himself  in  the  night  time,  who  picked  out 
the  individal  sheep  that  had  been  pointed  out 
to  him,  separated  them  from  the  flock,  and 
drove  them  before  him  by  himself,  till  over- 
taking his  master  to  whom  he  relinquished 
them. 


The  instances  of  intelligence  in  the  shepherd's 
dog,  are  recorded  in  all  books  treating  of  the 
manners  and  habits  of  the  dog  tribe.     One  more 

The  shepherd's  dog  rather  shuns  than  T^  *"•  "^'l."^'""^''  *"''°"'  ^  '•"^"'  P^WicaUon. 
seems  anxious  to  obtain  the  caresses  of  stran-  V  '^  S'ven  for  the  purpose  of  st.mulnung  the 
„„^       r     ,         1       1  ^vjiou.iu   American  Farmer  to  possess  himself  ol  one  ot 

?!"'„'••"'  ^'^  "^^Vl^  appears^  to  _  be  shy lt,,e  breed  as  soon  as  possible.      Speaking  of  the 

"  Currack  of  Kildare,"  the  author  says.    "  The 
commonage  is  stocked  by  a  prescriptive  propor 


by  the  awful  uncertainty  of  his  situation.  Hap 
pily  this  was  effected  just  at  the  close  of  day, 
when  being  immediately  removed,  and  the  ne 
cessary  assistance  procured,  he  soon  recovered 
and  was  never  more  plensingly  engaged,  than 
when  reciting  the  sagacity  and  gratitude  of  his 
faithful  follower,  who  then  became  his  constant 
companion 


and  suspicious ;    it   being  remarkable,   that 
when    refreshing  upon    a  journey  with   the 


Salisbzay,  Luncaster  Cowitii. 
Mr.  Skinner,— I  have  wnh  g;eat  satistactic 
received  and  perused  all  the  nini  bcrs  of  yoi 
American  Farmer,  from  its  comm.  luement,  an 
think  them  the  most  useful  and  inteiesting  set  < 
papers  I  have  ever  seen  pulMished  in  our  com 
My  ;  that  they  «ill  continue  to  be  so  I  have  littl 
doubt,  they  being  so  well  supported  by  genth 
men  of  talents  and  leisure,  wi.o  win,  I  hope,  fin 
it  also  their  advantage  to  promote  the  good  of  th 
icniniuniiy.  Tliis  paper  is  a  source  from  whic 
much  usehil  inforn  ation  will  be  derived,  on  sue 
a  variety  of  subjects  relating  to  Husbandry,  an 
the  business  that  tnay  be  connected  with  it ;  th: 
It  will  induce  many  to  communicf.te  their  expt 
rience  and  practice,  which  mii.^t  in  an  eminei 
degree,  tend  to  the  improvenieiit  and  increas 
of  the  comlorts  whicn  our  happy  country  offer 
to  the  vigilant  and  industrious. 

Should  you  consider  this  worthy  a  place  i 
your  useful  repository,  I  offer  you  the  result  c 
my  observations  and  experience  on  the  destroy 
ing  insect  called  the  Hessian  Fly,  and  my  prac 
ticc  in  agricuhure  since  its  apjjearance.  I  hav 
not  been  satisfied  from  whence  it  derived  its  ex 
istence,  but  believe  it  is  not  a  native  of  our  coun 
ry,  as  it  was  not  known  in  Lancaster  County 
until  about  the  year  1789  or  1790,  when  we  firs 
telt  the  effects  of  its  ravages  ^n.ong  our  whea 
and  bailey  crops.  In  the  Ameiican  Museum 
published  by  Mr  Mathew  Crey  of  Philadei 
phia,  in  1787,  it  was  first  iinn.^nnced  as  spread 
ing  in  various  directions,  from  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  most  westwardlv,  at  about  twenty  ol 
thirty  n 'Jesa  year;  and  I  well  recollect,  that  w( 
we  were  very  uneasy  fcom  the  apprehension; 
that  its  visit  among  us  would  be  extremely  ruin- 
ous, as  the  farmers  of  Lancaster  County,  chiefly 
depended  upon  their  wheat  ciops,  as  theii 
staple,  at  that  time;  in  the  \  ear  1790,  my  crop 
of  wheat  was  much  ofit  alniosi  destroyed,  as  well 
as  my  barley.  I  had  been  in  the  practice  oi 
sowing  spring  wheat  and  bat  ley  on  my  corn  stalk 
ground,  both  of  which  were  completely  des- 
troyed ;  the  spring  wheal,  so  sr.uch  so,  that  I 
could  not  gather  any  to  coniini;e  the  seed  that 
year.  Many  of  my  neighoours  suffered  equally, 
and  some  of  them  more  tnan  myself;  our  situa- 
tion we  considered  alarming,  not  knowing  that 
the  insect  would  eier  leave  us,  and  grazing  not 
being  practised  among  Uh,  we  were  the  more  ' 
concerned  how  to  make  our  f^ims  profitable. 

Much  in(|uiry   was  made   for  some    kind  of  I 
wheat  that  would  withstai^d  its  destructive  effects. 
Information  was   receive  d,  that  on  Long  Island, 
they  had  what  was  called  u  yellow  bearded  wheat 
that  the  insect  did  not  injure  so  much;  through  ! 
my  friend  Levi   HollinHsworth,  of  Philadelphia,  ' 
I  received  a  barrel  of  that  kind,  which  I  sowed  ' 
with    much    care   the   next   seed    time,    about 


flock,  he  seldc-™  reposes  but  close  to  the  feet  lion,   attached  to   the  adjacent    farms:    every'the  loth  of  September  ;  but  unfortunately,  the 
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leat    had  been    somewhat  heated  in  the  cask 


being  so  lon^  put  up,  that  but  a  moiety  ol' 
jetated.      Altlioiii3;h  it  appturcd   very  thin  in 
!  fall,  I   still  hojied  to  collect  seed  trom  it  lor 
s  next    year,  and   sec   whether    it    was   proot 
ainst    the  insert;     1791,  the   yellow  bearded 
leat  as  well  as  my  other  wheat,  was  tnaieriully 
ured,  theiefoie  concluded    we  must  look  I'oi 
me  other  remedy  for  our  misfortunes,  than  a 
ange  of  seed.    Many  conjectures  were  advanc 
,asto  the  particular  insect,  fiom  which  we  ex 
rienred  so  much  damage  ;  to  satisfy  myself,  I 
)k  up  a  n.o'  of  wheat  in  ihe  month  of  March, 
fore  vegeLition  began,    in    wliich  the  es;t;s  of 
3  insect  were  the  most  abundant;  they  were  of 
i  colour  of  a   ripe   flax-seed,  longer,  and  of  a 
und  figure.  1  put  the  wheat  plain  into  a  white 
nt  4  ounce  vial,  with  some  ricii  mould,  to  keej' 
B  root  alive,  \nd  covered  the  mouth  of  the  via- 
th  paper,  and  made   holes  through  the  paper, 
admit  air,  that  the  fly  might  have  an  opportu 
;y  of  coning:  into  existence  ;  in  the  latter  end 
April,  I   had   the   satisfaction  to  find  on  tin 
jves  oi   li.e  wheat  plant  in  the  vial,  flies  very 
uch  resembling  the  common  musqueto,  of  the 
lallest  kind ;    its  wings    appc;'red   of  a   more- 
uc  coioiiT  they  seemed  weak,  and  not  mud 
clined  to  move.     I   supposed   they   had   come 
rward  sooner  ihan  they  would   have   done   in 
e  ojitn  air,  owing  to  the  increased  tempera 
re  of  the  room,  in  which  the  vial  was  plac;  d 
fter  having  discovered  these  strangers.  I  often 
;amined    my   wheal    field,   to    see   if    I   could 
id  any  of  the  same  appearan'e ;  I  could   noi 
id    any    until    about    the    beginning    of   May, 
hen  on  carefully  reviewing  the  ground  aliou; 
e  roots  of  the   wheat,   I   found   them   of   the 
me  apiA-arance  of  those  in  the  vial  in  conside 
ble   r.umiiers,  but    not  so   large;    they   were 
M-y  sliy,  and  not  easily  taken,  though  they  flc^i 
jt  a  few  feet  at  a  time.     I  was  then  satisfied 
had  discovered  my  enemy,  the  next  was  ho« 
defeat  liim.     I  continue-d  to  trace  the  insect, 
II  they   had  formed  themselves  into  societies, 
r  the  purpose  of  continuing  their  species :  in 
le  month  of  June,  thev   had  again   depositeii 
leir  eggs  near  the  roots  of  the  wheat  plants  wliici; 
ere  then  beginning  to  shoot  out  their  heads ; 
e  wheat  a|jpeared  sickly,  or  of  a  yellowish  co 
ur,  some  heads  filled  with  grain  and  ripened, 
.t  harvest,  fell  down   in   various  directions, 
id  were  with  much  difficulty  gathered      Some 
oplc  cut  their  wheat    with  thi:  grass  scythe, 
id  look  it  into  their  barns  like  hay  without  bind- 
g  into  sheaves. 

From  these  observations,  I  concluded  to  sow 
heal  after  souic  frosts,  or  cold  weather,  later 
an  usual,  so  as  to  prevent  the  insect  from  de- 
isiling  their  eggs  in  the  fall,  for  the  insect 
oulcl  be  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  the  cold  wea- 
er,  in  the  fly  state,  which  might  prevent  the 
iiing  brood  from  being  so  numerous  among 
e  wheat  plants  the  next  season.  Accordingly. 
e  next  seed  time  I  manured  as  much  of  mv 
'ound  as  I  coulu,  intended  to  be  sowed  with 
heat,  with  barn  yard  manure,  and  deferred 
eding  till  the  first  week  in  October,  there  hav- 
g  been  several  frosts,  with  cold  mornings,  and 
enings,  my  ground  was  all  ploughed  up  as  it 
eded,  waitin;;-  for  this  cliange  of  weather.  The 
heat  was  then  sowed  about  one  and  a  half 
ishcl   to  the  acre  of  different  kinds,   yellow 


bearded,  white,  and  our  usual  yellow  wheat.  ;iar 


wed  in  with   one   stroke  of  the   harrow  in  a 
place,  the  way  the  ground  was  last  ploughed  ; 
he  wheat  when  it  cime  up  appeared  as  i!  it  had 
been  put  in  wi'hadrill  machine, being  handsome- 
ly in  rows,  which  is  found  by  experience,  to  be 
he  best  method  to  preserve  the  roots  in  the  win- 
ter from  freezing  out  in  rolling  land,  the   wheat 
did  not  look  so  well,  when  the  winter  came  oii 
as  usual,  but  there  were  roots  enough,  the  plants 
s.ood  the  winter  well,  and  at   harvest  I   hid  the 
satisfaction  to  find  that  there  was  no  injury  done 
in  the  manured  ground,  to  any  of  t:ie   kinds  ol 
whe-at,  by  the  fly  ;   on  the  ejinund  which  was  not 
nanured;    some    little   apPearam  e   of   damage 
irum  the  insect,  was  observable,  but  of  no  impor- 
tance. 

Supposing  I  had  discovered  the  mode  of  being 
aide  to  defeat  in  some  measure,  the  ravages  of 
the  destr.iyer.  I  commenced  a  diflerent  couis^- 
f  practice  :  divided  my  fields  into  fifteen  acre 
lots,  as  near  as  possible,  they  being  before  this 
l.om  50  to  60  acres  each,  :'.Uo  liming  those  lots 
with  from  40  to  60  bushels  of  lime  to  each  acre, 
limestone  being  plenty  on  my  farm  ;  commenc- 
ed also  a  rotation  oi  crops,  Indian  corn,  the  first 
year  ;  the  following  spring,  jiloughed  the  stalk 
ground,  in  March  if  possible,  and  sowed  spring 
barley  with  barn  yard  manure  put  over  it,  har 
rowed  in  ;  af'.er  the  barley,  I  gave  two  ploughing^ 
and  harrowed  in  rows  as  before  st:ited  ;  the  iiex 
y<  ar  ploughed  down  the  wheat  stubbie,  and  at  one 
(doughing  sowed  rye  in  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember. In  the  spring  following,  sowed  about 
one  gallon  of  clover  seed  to  each  acre,  after  which 
sowed  on  the  rye,  one  bushel  and  a  half  of  plas 
ter  of  Paris  to  each  acre ;  also  commenced  rais- 
ing siieep  and  grazing  cattle — the  consequence 
has  been,  that  I  have  not  missed  a  crop  of  an\ 
kind  of  grain,  since  I  adopted  this  course,  anii 
the  Hessian  fly,  instead  of  being  a  curse,  has  had 
the  contrary  eft'ect,  my  land  is  now  in  as  produc 
tive  a  state  as  1  could  desire,  and  I  can  make  on 
ny  fi'.'ld,  v/hich  is  not  in  grain  or  cultivation, 
from  one  and  a  half  to  two  tons  of  good  diy  ha> 
iVom  each  acre,  and  my  land  is  still  increasing 
in  fertility 

It  is  proper  to  state,  my  farm  is  I'mestone  land, 
a  heavy  yellow  clay,  alternating  with  sandy  loam 
in  some  places.  I  have  been  more  prolix  than  I 
could  have  desired,  but  you  will  I  hope  excuse 
niy  particular  narrative  of  circumstances,  as  it 
may  tend,  perhaps  to  suggest  a  better  mode  of 
practice,  and  a  careful  examination  of  the  va- 
rious destructive  insects  which  deprive  us  of 
many  of  our  most  desirable  comforts 

A  LANCASTER  COUNTY  FARMER. 


should    be    pro'.d   to   acknowledge   Imnsell    the 


father  of  such  oft'spring 


tCJ'^y  accident,  sonie  observations  on  the  Ma- 

nagcmcnt  of   Fruit    Treis,  have;    been    omitted, 

which  in  reference  to  the   season  ot    the   year, 

ught  to  have  appeared  in  this  number  ;  they  may 

be  expected  in  the  next. 


ICT'.Mr.  Quine.y's  Address  to  the  Agricultu- 
lal  Society  ol  Massachusetts,  will  be  r.,ad  with 
much  interest,  unless  it  be,  that  Farmers  like 
m  ny  other  people, do  not  relish  advice,  which  ex- 
poses their  defects,  and  exhorts  them  to  a  change 
oi  conduct  and  habits.  So  lively  and  faitliiul  is 
the  representation,  that  one  migiit  wtll  in>agine 
liis  picture  of  the  farm  house  and  barn  y:;i(l,  was 
sketched  on  his  way  to  Congress,  through  the 
state  of  Maryland.  We  had  supposed  that  our 
eastern  "  friends  of  order,"  had  arranged  things 
better  at  home — we  would  respectfully  propose 
that  this  part  of  his  address  be  read  at  the  next 
meeting  of  our  Maryland  Agricultural  Socie- 
ties. 


'mm  iFiiiBMiBo 


I!.\LTIM0IIE,  FUDAY,  I-EBK.U.\UV   25,    1819. 

(Cj'This  paper  contains  the  eleventh,  and  we 
believe  the  last  number  of  a  series  of  essays, 
headed  "  Treatise  on  Agriculture."  They  do 
great  credit  to  the  taste  of  the  writer,  and  prove 
him  to  be  a  man  of  science  and  a  highly  po 
iislied  scholar — Report  ascribes  them  to  the  pei 
of  General  Armstrong,  whether  correctly  or  not 
>ve  are  not  advised  ;  but  most  assuredly  any.  man 


|Cr°  Verb  :  Sap  :  S.U  :  in  plain  English  and 
without  any  contraction — a  word  to  tite  wise  is 
en'iugh — and  why  should  not  a  word  to  the 
lonest  be  sufficient  ? — All  who  are  in  arrears,  as 
some  have  by  accident  been  allowed  to  be,  are 
rc(|uesti-d  tn  remit  the  amount  due  for  the  first 
vol.  of  the  Farmer,  by  the  first  mail,  at  the  cost 
and  risk  of  the  Editor. 

To  Mr.  Southwick,  Editor  of  that  valuable 
and  interesting  journal  "  The  Tiough  Do'j"  we 
are  indebted  for  the  engraving  of  the  Shepherd's 
dog. 

Although  the  demand  for  Merino  wool  has 
much  declined  under  a  great  change  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country — we  must  still  consi- 
der the  stock  we  have  acquired  as  of  immense 
importance  It  will  constitute  a  capital  which 
may  be  rapidly  multiplied  and  accumulated 
'.vhen  a  change  in  the  internal  policy  or  foreign 
relations  of  1  he  United  States  may  render  it  de- 
sirable. In  the  mean  time  it  is  well  to  record 
such  observations  and  reflections,  as  may  serve 
hereafter  to  direct  the  farmer  in  the  improve- 
ment and  preservation  of  his  flocks,  and  to  this 
end  it  would  surely  be  politick  to  import  and 
propagate  the  breed  of  Shepherd's  dogs — the 
charrxter  and  qualities  of  which  are  so  well  des- 
cribed in  the  article  we  have  copied. 

FOR  TH1-.  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

Mr.  Skinner — I  perceived  in  a  late  number 
of  the  American  Farmer,  the  following  obser- 
vation subjoined  to  a  communication  made  by 
.4  Subscriber — "  I  should  be  gratified  if  some  of 
your  correspondents  would  inform  me,  the  cost 
of  oyster-shells  per  busJiel — the  difierence  in 
bulk  before  and  after  burning — the  quantity  of 
fuel  necessary,  and  (he  most  economical  method 
of  burning  them,  as  well  as  the  best  mode  of  ap- 
[ilying  the  liinc  to  the  land." 

With  regard  to  the  first  subject  of  inquiry,  it 
is  probable  your  correspondent  can  obtain  more 
sitisfactory  information  from  persons  residing 
near  him.  On  James  River,  the  price  of  shells 
is  usually  one  dollar  per  hogshead;  ei*rhieen 
bushels  being  called  a  hogshead.    In  the  District 
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ol    Culumbia  uuy  ii  li  ■.  ■•  '.m  v_e  ci  nts  pt-i  bushel  ftil  an  even  surface  was  oliiained.      We  now  re 
In  reference  to  the  other  points  on  which  he  so-sumed  the  work  upon  the  first  pen,  where  a  nev 


licits  information,  I  ^"ill  cheerfully  communicatt 
the  result  of  my  practice  and  observation,  if  you 
should  deem  it  worthy  of  his  notice. 

By  those,  who  prepare  large  quantities  of  lim< 
for    sale,  the    shells  are   burned   in   permancn' 
kilns,  construftsd  for  the  purpose,  and  calcula 
ted  to  save  fui-1  and  abridge  labour.     Whether 
it  would  be  cc;npc-tent  to  farmers,  or  discreet  in 
them  to  adopt  a  similar  plan,  I  am  unable  to  say 
because  I  am  imacquainted  with  the  manner  of 
erecting  and  using  tlie  kilns,  or  the  expenses  at 
tending  them. 

The  mode  in  general  use  is,  to  build  a  pen  of 
logs,  seven  or  eight  feet  square,  v.ith  successive 
floors  of  the  same  n.a'erials,  on  each  of  which, 
shells  are  deposited,  until  the  pen  attains  suffi 
cient  height.  The  fire  is  then  communicated  to 
the  pile,  and  if  the  quantity  of  liniv?  tints  obtained 
be  insufficient,  another  pen  is  made,  and  the  same 
process  repeated. 

An  improvement  on  this  method  suggested  it 
self  to  me.  It  was  apparent  that  a  great  waste  of 
fuel  was  the  consequence  of  burning  a  small 
quantity  of  shells  at  a  time,  besides  that  many 
were  imperfectly  calcined  ;  and  I  concluded  a 
less  quantity  of  fuel  might  be  made  to  produce  a 
much  greater  effect,  by  combining  several  of 
these  pens,  and  burning  them  all  at  once.  In  this 
way  each  pen  would  receive  the  benefit  of  the 
lieat  emanating  from  those  adjacent  to  it,  and 
many  additional  shells  might  be  burned  in  spaces 
between  the  pens. 

In  pursuance  of  this  idea,  I  proceeded,  about 
the  latter  end  of  March  last,  to  construct  my 
pens  in  the   following  manner,  and  made  use  of 
straight  pine  logs,  mauled  into  lengths  of  eight 
feet,  generally  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  wide, 
and  five  or  six  inches  thick.     These  had  been 
seasoning  about  two  months.     As   a  foundation 
for  the  first  pen,  three  logs  were  laid  parallel  to 
each  other,  the  two  ouier  ones  about  six  feet 
apart  in  the    clear.     Across  these  was  laid 
floor  of  logs,  placed  as  close  to  each  other  as 
possible  ;    the  ends  projecting   about  a  foot   on 
one  side.    Upon  this  floor,  and  immediately  over 
the  two  external  bottom  logs,  two  others  were 
placed  ;    and,    to   complete   a   square,   two    ad 
ditional  logs  of  the   same  thickness,  but  short 
ened  to  six  feet,  were  laid  down  at  right  angles 
with  the  fi'.st.     Thus  was  formed  a  receptacle 
for  the  fi-st  l.iyer  of  shells,   which   was   filled 
accordingly,  und   the  top  made  level.     On   the 
surface  of  these  shells  and  the   logs  which  con 
fined  them,  another  floor  was  laid  at   right  an- 
gles with  the  first,  in  order  tiiat  the  work  might 
bind  well.      Having  progressed  thus  far,  a  simi^ 


place  of  deposit  for  shells  was  made,  in  the  sam 
manner  as  the  first ;  and  this  work  was  contini 
<d  throughout,  until  a  new  stratum  was  formed. 
In  this  way  the  work   progressed  by  successivt 
stages,  until  the  structure  attained  the  height  of 
nine  or  ten  feet.     To  prevent  the  walls  from  fall 
ing  outward  during  any  part  of  the  process,  anc 
especially    after    the   conflagration  should  com 
mence,  care  was  taken  to  draw  them  in  gradual 
ly  after  the  second  floor  was  formed  ;  so  that  the 
area   oi  the  top  of  the  pile  was  less  than  that  of 
the  foundation ;  and    it  is  necessary   to  observe 
that,  in  every  pen,  the  logs   composing  the  sue 
cessive  floors  were  laid  alternately  at  right  an 
gles  with  each  other.     The  quantity  of  fuel  used 
did    not    exceed   sixteen   cords  of  common  old 
field  pine,  without  heart.      Of  oak,  no  doubt,  ii 
less  quantity  woidd  have  sufficed.     Where  pin^ 
is  resorted  to,  especially   sap  pine,  (and  it  is  n; 
good  as  any  other  material  for  the  purpose,)  the 
ogs  must  be  large,  and  in  all  cases  they  must  h 
slrjight. 

The  shells  deposited  in  these  pens  amounted 
to  550  bushels.  As  calm  weather  was  particu 
larly  desirable  for  the  purpose  of  burninc:  them 
the  fire  was  cominunicattd  late  in  the  evening, 
and  in  12  or  14  hours  the  work  was  completed. 
To  guard  against  the  effects  of  wind,  planks  and 
pine  rails  were  at  hand  to  make  a  shelter,  with 
the  aid  of  forks  previously  planted  in  the  ground 
From  this  precaution  I  derived  great  advantage. 
After  calcination,  the  shells  measured  407  bush- 
els. In  order  to  ascertain  what  proportion  of 
slaked  lime  there  would  be,  I  took  20  bushels 
from  the  pile,  and  upon  slacking  it,  found  that 
it  yielded  28  bushels  of  fine  sifted  lime,  and  3 
bushels  of  coarse  stuff",  answering  for  agiicultur 
al  purposes.  Thus  the  550  bushels  of  shells 
yielded  569  bushels  of  fine  slaked  lime,  and  61 
bushels  of  coarse  stuff  easily  pulverised  ;  at  an 
expense  of  sixteen  cords  of  wood  such  as  above 
described. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  state  my  mode  of 
applying  the  lime  to  the  land.  Rich  soil  had 
been  carted  to  a  convenient  spot ;  and  a 
compost  was  made  of  this  and  the  recently 
burned  lime,  by  alternate  layers  of  each,  com- 
mencing with  a  layer  of  earth,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  three  parts  of  earth  to  one  of  lime; 
the  whole  forming  a  long  bulk  or  ridge.  The 
lime  soon  began  to  slake,  and  as  it  bursted 
out  occasionally,  more  soil  was  thrown  on 
the  vents,  to  confine  it  as  much  as  possible. 
After  the  liiYie  was  thoroughly  slaked,  and  in 
''order  that  it  might  be  incorporated  uniform 


mund  ;  and  cannot  but  express  a  hope  that  a 
nore  perfect  representation  of  it  will  be 
given. 

January  25llh  1820. 

11  you  are  clearing,  land,  or  can  by  other 
means  obtain  brush  conveniently,  throw  it  in 
a  pile,  and  over  it  put  a  quantity  of  shells, 
then  set  fire  to  the  brush,  add  more  brush 
'.nd  more  shells  alternately,  until  all  are  in 
the  mass. 

The  whole  mass  will  soon  take  fire  and  the 
oil  in  the  shells  will  hasten  the  combustion, 
A  pile  of  two  or  three  thousand  bushels  will 
'5urn  about  24  hours,  when  they  will  be  in  a 
state  to  crumble  vthen  trod  on ;  they  may 
lOW  b°  carted  out  on  the  land,  and  ploughed 
in  at  the  rate  of  from  three  to  five  hundred 
bushels  to  the  acre.  In  the  course  of  two  or 
three  years,  they  will  be  perfectly  mixed  with 
the  soil ;  and  are  believed  to  be  much  more 
■leneficial  than  when  reduced  to  lime,  as  a 
large  proportion  of  the  oily  parts  still  remain. 

It  is  also  believed,  that  shells  reduced  to 
a  powder  by  means  of  a  mill,  would  be  still 
more  beneficial  to  the  sand  land  than  those 
which  are  burnt. 

Editor  America?!  Farmer. 


lar  pen  was  made  on  that  side  of  the  first  wherel^^  ^^'"^"^  ^"^^  ""^^^  °f  '^''"'^'  several  hands  with 
the  floor  projtvted,  and  in  such  a  way  that  theP"'^^  commenced  at  the  tsvo  extremes  of  the 


T\owg\\sToT  Sale. 

The  subscriber  respectfully  informs  his 
friends  and  the  public,  that  he  has  established 
'a  manufactory  of  Ploughs.  He  has  on  hand, 
and  intends  keeping  for  sale,  an  assortment 
from  a  large  four  horse,  to  a  small  one  horse 
plough  ;  in  all  five  sizes,  viz  : 
A  plough  well  strengthened  with 

iron,  for  four  horses,  §25 

Ditto  without  extra  iron,  for  4  horses,  20 

16 
13 
10 


For  two  stout  horses 

For  two  small  do. 

For  one  horse, 

F'or  one  do  for  seeding  tobac- 


projection  ol  the  one  should  come  in  cantact 
with  the  prfjjection  ot  the  other.  This  i)en  be- 
ing advanced  as  far  as  Wx-y.  first,  two  others,  pre- 
cisely similar,  were  made  alo'ig  bide  of  them,  but 
not  in  immediate  contact ;  so  t\>at  the  four  pens 
formed  a  square,  with  two  passages  intersecting 
each  other  in  the  centre.  The  inter.al  between 
the  two  first  and  the  two  last  pens  v/as  likewisi 
floored  with  billets  of  wood  :  and  every  inters 
tice  in  the  floors  and  walls  was  carefully  stoppec' 
i  n  like  manner.     Shells  were  then  thrown  on  un- 


co, &c.  y 

The  three  smaller  sizes  will  come  one  dol- 
lar each  lower,  without  steel  ;  the  iron  work 
will  be  all  wrought  except  the  mould  board, 
which  will  be  cast  iron. 

Having  found  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
good  ploughs  when  on  his  farm,  he  believed 
that  he  might  be  usefully  employed  in  manu- 
facturing them,  and  from  his  experience  in 
mechanism,  and  agricultural  pursuits,  he  is 
confident  that  he  will  be  able  to  give  satisfac- 
tion. His  ploughs  are  of  simple  construc- 
tion, they  will  be  readily  kept  in  order,  and 

and 


mound,  and  began  to  cut  it   down  ;  leaving  found  on  trial   to    work  easily  for  man 
it  in  a  heap  behind  them.       In  this  manntr 
they  progressed  until  the  whole  was  cut  down 
and  left  in  two  heaps.     The    compost  was 
then  carted  out  and  spread  upon  the  land. 

A  FARMER. 


P.  S.  I  feel  great  solicitude  to  know  what 
degree  of  horse  power  is  required  to  work 
the  machine  for  breaking  and  grinding  corn 
with  the  cob,  invented   by  Rogers  and  De- 


His  agricultural  friends  are  particularly  in- 
vited to  call  and  examine  for  themselves,  at  | 
No.  82  Pra't  Street,  Baltimore. 

ROBERT  SINCLAIR. 

March  3d,  1820. 


Fublixlied  every  Friday,  by 

3o\\n  S.  fek.uineir. 
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AGlllCULTURE. 


AN  ADDRESS, 

DELIVKRKD  BEFORE  THE 

New  London  County  Agrladtural  Society, 

Lt  their  late  Anniversary  Meeting,  October  4th, 
1819,  by  Thomas  S.  Pekkins,  Esq.  Corres 
ponding  Secretary  of  the  Society, 

A''ew  London,  Oct.  20,  1819. 
'homas  S.  Perkins,  Esq. 

Sir  :  In  pursuance  of  a  vote  of  the  AVw  Lon- 
■>n  Coiaiti/  Jgricultura!  Sockti/,  the  Co\i:r.<'mee 
'  Publications  present  to  you  the  thanks  of  iht- 
aciety,  lor  tiic  Address  delivered  at  their  late 
jnual  meeting,  and  request  a  copy  thereof  for 
jblication. 
With  respect,  your  obedient  servants, 

JOSEPH    .VILLIAMS, 

NOYES  B\RBER,        J-Committee 

JOSHUA  B.CLAPP, 


pcnded.  In  those  early  periods  to  which  wc  re  i  mm- soil  loi  nny  corns-  ,,  cuniv,,uui  wilci.  cnnd 
l(-i ,  the  patronage  ol  the  monarch  was  necessary  have  been  adopted  ;  and  after  it  was  settled  by 
to  call  forth  those  energies  which  are  now  esci-  our  '   '  ' 

ed  by  the  spirit  of  emulation,  and  a   desire  ft^i 
public  }»ood.     It  was  owinp;  to  the  fosterinir  cart- 


)f  Sesostris,  that  the  fertile  plains  and  valleys  ol 
En;ypt  wtM'e  made  to  wave  witii  rich  and  luxu- 
•iant  harvests,  and  the  harmonious  pen  of  Virgil 
was  employed  by  Aus^iistus  to  lure  back  to  theii 
fields  and  flocks,  those  degenerate  Romans  whc 


r  ancestors,  the  rourbness  of  the  surface  pre- 
crved  much  of  it  fro'ii  stivcre  croppinc;.  The 
first  settlers  of  our  country  were  pra-.ical  and 
xperienced  farn>eis:  They  filled  it  with  or- 
chards and  pursued  a  course  of  agriculture 
which  tended  much  i  .  inrrease  their  own  com- 
forts and  to  enhance  the  value  of  their  lanris — but 
the  constant  wars  carried  on  with  the  natives,  and 


lorgetful  of  the   example  of  the  fathers  of  thcii  jhe  French  on  our  frontier,  left  their  children  but 
cpublir^ sought  happiness  in  the  pleasures  of  tha'  little  opportunity  to  follow  in  the  path  which  had 


']' 


AAAvess,  &c. 

The  subjects  which  present  themselves  to  a 
ind  contemplating  the  processes  in  Agricul- 
re  are  various  and  extensive,  yet  it  seems  iht. 
iperative  duty  of  one  called  upon  to  address  ai: 
idicnce,  like  this,  assembled  to  celebrate  the 
•St  anniversary  of  our  Agrirultural  Society,  to 
ad  their  thoughts  to  a  few  of  the  objects  of  our 
sociaiion,  and  to  the  advantages  which  have  re 
ilted  from  the  institution  of  similar  orii=;s  in  other 
itions,  and  in  different  parts  of  our  own  country, 
is  not  necessary  for  us  to  look  back  to  the  ear 
:st  ages  of  the  world,  and  view  the  progress  of 
is  primitive  art,  nor  need  we  now  attempt  to 
scover  in  the  wandering  habits  of  our  race  the 
ason  why  this  art  remained  stationary,  while 
eat  improvements  were  making  in  other  arts 
^e  should  be  wasting  our  time  in  useless  specu- 
lions,  were  we  to  attempt  to  iMvesrigate  the  na- 
re  of  earlier  processes  in  Agriculture,  or  of 
e  implements  used  by  the  original  cultivators 

the  soil.  Neither  is  it  important  for  us  to 
lov/  the  causes  why  the  pastoral  ages  have  ever 
en  recurred  to  by  Philosophers  as  exhibiting 
at  state  in  v/hicli  mankind  enjoyed  the  most 
lalloyed  happiness,  nor  why  t'-.e  golden  age  has 
en  represented  by  the  poets  as  those  years  in 
lich  man  was  free  from  llie  corruption  of  our 
ture — such  speculations  are  foreign  to  our  ob- 
it, are  unnecessary  and  destitute  of  any  advan- 
ces which  we  might  hope  to  gain. 
History  informs  us  that  wiien  any  nation  hat' 
come  exhausted  by  continued  wars  or  other 
vastating  causes,  the  attention  of  the  wisest  of 
3  sovereigns  has  been  unifirmly  directed  to  the 
provement  of  an  art  upon  wliicii  the  prosper! 

and  security  of  their  respective  empires  de- 


luxurious  city.  It  is  no  trifling  triliute  to  ou 
profession,  that  one  of  the  visest  of  monarch- 
should  have  employed  the  first  poet  of  the  ai;' 
'o  write  so  comjilete  a  system  of  Agriculture  for 
the  use  of  the  subjects  of  an  empire  which  in- 
cluded the  then  civilized  world.  The  fact  is- 
illustrative  of  the  ideas  of  that  sai;acious  Empe 
ror,  v.'hose  whole  conduct  expressed  his  respect 
for  the  simple  and  unaffected  manners  of  rural 
life. 

Although  we  may  read  with  pleasure,  the 
works  of  earlier  writers  upon  Agriculture,  and 
admire  the  excellent  advice  with  which  they  arc 
filled,  and  the  minuteness  of  detail  into  which 
they  descend,  yet  we  are  not  in  this  age  to  fol 
low  implicitly  the  precepts  of  Cato  or  Virgil,  of 
Varo  or  Columella.     The  last  age  has  furnished 


been  marked  out  Other  circumstances  have 
also  occurred,  all  of  which  have  tended  very 
much  to  impoverisii  the  soil.  Had  a  system  less 
destructive  been  adhered  to,  we  should  have 
found  our  lands  in  a  state  of  :<rcater  fenility. 
But  while  we  lament  the  improvidence  of  those 
who  immediately  preceded  us,  we  must  not  con- 
clude that  we  are  without  resource.  When 
reading  treatises  uiion  the  agriculture  of  Euro- 
pean countries,  we  find  that  it  requires  hundreds 
of  loads  of  manure  to  bring  an  acre  of  land  to  a 
proper  state  for  a  crop;  and  we  are  irresistably 
led  to  draw  a  conclusion  in  favour  of  our  own 
soil,  where  one  ten'h  of  the  quantity  tlieie  used, 
will  here  ensure  a  large  return.  The  great  crops 
raised  in  those  countries,  are  obtained  by  a  sys- 
tem of  fallowing  and  repeated  ploughingS  for  one 


many  facts,  the  results  of  experiments  and  the  crop.     The  greatest  attention  is  paid  to  reduce 


lifFerence  m  soil,  climate  and  crops,  compels  the 
\merican  farmers  to  form  for  theinstlvesa  code 
of  Agriculture,  adapted  to  their  own  situation. 
This  object  ought  constantly  to  be  in  the  mind 
of  the  members  of  tliis  Society.  In  order  that 
we  may  derive  the  advantages  which  we  hope 
will  flow  from  this  institution,  it  seems  necessary 
that  there  should  be  some  opportunity  of  collect- 
ing the  results  of  the  experiments  which  may 
have  been  attempted,  and  of  presenting  them  to 
the  public  in  a  manner  from  which  we  can  all 
profit. 

With  regard  to  the  difference  which  may  ex 


the  soil  to  an  almost  inpalpable  powder.  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  in  his  excellent  "  Code  of  Agri- 
culture," speaks  of  «i<-  deep  ploughingsin  sum- 
mer fallow  ;  and  in  sc-iiic  places  on  the  continent 
)f  Europe,  such  i)Rin5  are  taken  to  pulverize  the 
soil,  that  it  is  beaten  with  mallets  and  raked  with 
nore  care  than  American  farmers  bestow  upon 
a  garden.  AVith  these  facts  in  view,  let  us  recur 
o  the  course  we  ourselves  pursue.  Let  us  in- 
dividually recollect  whf'herour  own  rye  fields 
lavc  received  even  three  very  shallow,  imperfect 
ploughings,  and  ask  ourselves  if  we  can  expect 
large  returns.     That  soil  cannot  be  considered 


ist,  in  the   soil  of  our  own  and   other  countrieslp"or  which  with  two  plou^ci'ings,  just  stirring  the 

surface  of  tlie  ground,  and  leaving  it  filled  with 
:nnumeral)lc  baulks,  will  return  to  our  handseven 
the  seed  which  may  have  b-.en  sown.  We  are 
not  compelled  to  form  reservoirs  for  the  use  of 
our  cattle,  for  almost  every  iirtld  in  evcty  farm 
s  watered  with  living  streams.  We  have  here 
no  extensive  moors  or  arid  pi.iins,  v;hosc  snur 
und  cnurlish  soil  never  repays  '!)e  labours  of  the 
husbandman,  yet  many  thousands  of  acres  in  Eng- 
land, from  the  nature  of  the  soil  •  ng  thouglit  in- 
apable  of  cultivation,  are  now  cocred  with  the 
finest  flocks  and  hertls  which  the  earth  sust,nns. 
Wherein  this  country  shall  we  fint:  barren  sands 
too  light  to  retain  manure,  and  wher:  tlie  spot  on 
which  the  rain  of  heaven  sheds  no  genial  influ- 
ence— yet  Europe  presents  thousand  ^  of  acres, 
once  barren  as  tht-  beach  which  b'-unds  our 
shores,  now  waving  with  rich  harvests.    VVc  have 


much  may  be  said,  and  we  be  still  left  to  con 
jecture.  Great  diversity  obtains  in  almost  every 
region  of  tiie  world,  and  particular  sections 
of  the  same  region  present  different  soils;  but 
there  are  many  reasons  why  tlic  natural  soil  of 
our  own  country  should  be  superior  to  tliat  of 
most  other  nations.  Centuries  had  probablv  pass- 
ed away  before  our  lands  were  subjected  to  that 
exiiausting  system  of  cultivation  to  which  others 

vcre  exposed.  During  the  long  period  while 
they  were  left  to  rest,  their  fertility  was  constant- 
ly increased  by  the  falling  of  leaves  and  the  de 
cay  of  vegetable  matter,  and  the  earth  was  shaded 
by  the  thick  foliage  of  the  trees  which  protected 
it  from  the  exhausting  heat  of  the  sun.     Thus 

he  food  of  vegetation  was  constantly  accumulat- 
ing, and  the  fertility  of  the  land  continued  to  in 
crease.     These  circumstances  must  have  fitted 
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litii-  no  marshos.  nor  bogs,  nor  fens,  wh.ich  ii 
would  cost  thousands  to  reclaim — yet,  in  Europe, 
a  Kingdoir.  has  been  rescued  from  ttie  sea. 

We  ha\c  a  clirr.ate,  which,  though  it  skives  us 
Uie  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  yields  to  us  the 
advantages  of  ini.re  southern  or  more  northern 
regions.  The  snov.s  of  winter  and  the  heats  of 
summer,  each  pay  tribute  to  the  indiisiiious  far 
mev  :  the  one  furnishes  with  roads  and  bridges 
to  places  diFTicult  of  access;  gives  a  facility  of 
comnnunication  with  our  markets;  by  a  piocess 
unknown  to  us,  tends  to  fertilize  and  protect  the 
soil ;  and  does  not  by  its  long  connnuantc  expose 
\x-  to  the  disad\  antages  suff»;red  in  mme  northern 
]?titudes.  The  other  seems  peculiarly  necessa- 
ry to  the  groutb  of  our  principal  crop,  sr.ldi.n 
do  these  heats  continue  till  nature  is  exhauster! 
and  the  human  frame  is  spent ;  seldom  do  wi 
here  suffer  from  excessive  heats,  which,  insiead 
of  cherishing,  destroy  the  frui;s  of  huiiian  i:i 
dustry ;  never  do  we  cxperimc  the  enervaiiutc 
influence  of  more  southern  climates — and  lan- 
guor is  a  feeling  unknown  to  the  hardy  cuitiv.t- 
tors  of  our  soil.  The  dryness  of  our  atmospliere 
gives  us  great  advantages.  No  long  cnnunuei! 
rains  or  fogs,  render  labour  impossible  for  week.-^ 
— nor  expose  us  in  winter  to  sickness  and  un- 
timely death,  nor  in  summer  prevent  the  inga 
thering  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  The  severity 
of  the  cold  of  winter  gives  eneriry  and  tone  to 
the  system — braces  the  body — invigorates  the 
j-nind  and  induces  those  feelings  of  independence 


stance,  why  may  we  not   doubt  the  expediency  been  gainers.   We  will  not  go  abroad  for  proof- 


which  dignify  and  exalt  our  race. 

The  peculiar  climate  we  enjuy,  has  brougln 
on  a  course  of  crops  adapted  to  its  nature.  TIk 
cultivation  of  Indian  corn,  is  a  process  not  under- 
stood in  many  countries,  in  some  of  which  the 
climate  presents  an  insurmountable  obstacle.  We 
inow  its  importance  and  appreciate  its  value. 
Although  it  is  a  scourging  crop  to  the  land,  and 
deprives  it  of  much  of  its  fertility,  yet  when  we 
reflect  upon  the  returns  it  yields,  we  shall  not 
doubt  but  tiiat  we  are  amply  repaid  for  our  la 
hour  and  expense.  When  we  recollect  the  quan 
tity  of  fedder  produced  by  one  acre  of  Indian 
corn,  incUuliiig  bolli  the  stalks  and  the  butts,  that 
this  is,  independant  of  the  grain,  and  is  of  the 
first  quality  for  the  use  of  cattle,  we  inust  be  led 
to  attach  inore  importance  to  the  cultivation  of 
this  valuable  plant.  If  we  sliould  go  further  and 
consider  the  uses  o!  the  grain,  ilsnulricions  quci 
lities,  aiid  the  various  ways  in  which  it  can  be 
applied,  whether  we  use  it  as  food  for  our  fami- 
lies, or  our  stock — whether  wc  use  it  for  our 
swine,  or  carry  it  to  market — in  wliatcver  way 
we  apjjly  it,  we  nnd  it  more  valuable  than  any 
other  grain  except  wheat,  and  in  scrnnc  respects 
superior  to  that  highly  esteenied  plant.  To  us  i 
has  beconic  necessary,  and  nothing  could  supply 
its  place.  No  instance  can  be  mentioned  w  Vjich 
indicates  more  inattention  on  the  part  of  our  far 
niers,  than  Vl:e  course  pursued  in  the  cuitivatior, 
of  this  vegetable.  Nearly  200  years  have  elaps- 
ed since  lliiscrop  has  been  raised  by  the  civilize 


o;  planting  it  in  hills  ?  The  largest  crop  of  In- 
dian corn  of  which  we  have  any  account,  is  stated 
to  have  been  one  hundred  and  thirty  bushels  to 
the  acre.  This  was  planted  in  a  particular  man- 
ner in  rows  on  land  very  highly  manured.  This 
way  of  planting,  together  with  various  other  me- 
thods, has  often  been  recommended,  yet  it  is  ques 
u-nable  whether  many  of  this  highly  respected 
ludience  ever  tried  the  experiment.  The  pota- 
to, thougli  a  native  of  our  own,  has  become  a 
most  iniporiant  article  of  food  in  other  countries, 
and  is  more  extensively  cultivated  now,  than  at 
any  former  period.     Our  soil  and  climate  afford 

s  opportunities  of  raising  most  of  the  produc 
I!- 'IIS  of  other  nations,  and  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  many  plants  and  vegetables  not  now 
known  among  us,  may  be  made  sources  of  great 
wealth.  In  confirmation  ol  this  opinion,  let  us 
look  to  the  ruta  baga,  or  Russian  turnip,  a  root, 
until  very  lately,  entirely  unknown  among  us  : 
in  the  hands  and  under  the  care  of  enterprisin 
iiid  experienced  farmers,  it  bids  fair  to  become 
i  useful  and  important  article  of  consumption 
The  introduction  of  the  turnip  husbandi  y,  forms 
tn  epoch  in  the   history  of  British  agriculture, 

nd  why  should  the  American  farmer  beinatten 
t  ve  to  the  advantages  which  may  be  derived  from 

le  cultivation  of  this  vegetable  ?   The  inexperi- 

nced    far  mer  is  not  competent  to  try  experi- 
ments.   Few  theoretical  farmers  have  that  know 
ledge  of  the  detail  of  agriculture,  which  will  en- 

ble  them  to  know  when  they  step  out  of  the  or- 

iinary  tracK,  or  possess  sufficient  experience  to 
judge  of  the  results  of  their  own  experiments, 
and  the  public  are  left  in  ignorance,  if  the  proper 
steps  have  been  taken  to  give  a  fair  trial  to  tl.e 
plant  or  vegetable  upon  which  the  experiment 
lias  been  attempted,  and  the  fear  of  ridicule  ope 
rates  so  powerfully,  that  many  are  deterred  from 
jny  attempts.  In  addition  to  this,  no  accounts 
'.re  presented  to  the  public.  All  we  are  able  to 
learn  is,  that  the  cultivation  of  such  a  plant,  or 
grass,  or  vegetable,  has  been  attempted,  but  did 
not  succeed.  If  our  farmers  would  feel  ti^at  it  i.-:. 
Iionourable  to  h.ave  attempted  to  benefit  the  com 
munity,  and  would  communicate  to  the  ,)ubl'c 

he  detail  of  these  experiments,  we  might  theri 
judge  if  no  step  has  been  accidentally  (  mitted. 
.iikI  whether  the  nature   of  the  soil,  exposu 

lodc  of  treatment,  &c.  correspond  wilii  those 
recommended  by  the  writer  whose  advice  ti!ey 

ndeavuur 'o  follow.  Let  those  who  understani! 
the  mode  of  farming  now  practised,  and  who  know 
the  'advantages  which  are  said  to  result  from  a 
dvfferent  course,  step  out  of  the  beaten  path,  and 
i'ait  ly  try,  if  no  other  plan  can  be  devised  more 
(ironiahle  ilian  that  now  pursued — if  no  m.de 

all  be  discovered  which  wiU  increase  ourc^■ops 

iiid  diminish  the  expense;  and  then  let  then 
state  the  method  they  have  adopted,  ami  the  re- 
sults they  have   obtained  ;   thus  we  sh<.u'd  have 

:acls  from  which  an  opinion  could  be  drawn,  and 
':!ic  young  and  inexperienced  will  not  be  left  to 


inhabitants  of  this  country,   and  yet  t!;e  incxpe-|.;oniccture  what  might  be  the  success  of  their 

ricnced  farmer  has  no  authority  to  which  he  can|  )wn  attempts. 

refer,  as  to  the  best  method  of  planting.     It  may      But  tliis  class  of  farmers  is  not  the  only  one 


be  said,  that  we  must  follow  the  ex.imple  of  ou 
reighbours,  and  plant  as  our  fathers  did — but 
custom  can  never  sanction  to  any  reasoning 
mind,  the  practice  of  planting  with  little  or  no 
manure ;  and  if  we  may  refuse  credit  in  this  in 


«  hich  we  hope  will  be  benefited  by  this  institu 
don.  Wherever  we  turn  our  attention,  to  con 
sider  the  effects  of  associations  and  societies,  for 
the  improvement  of  agriculture,  we  find  liiat  not 
one  part  only,  but  the  whole  comniv.nity  have 


we  will  not  refer  to  the  reports  of  the  French 
Professors,  nor  to  those  of  the  German  Univer- 
sities— nor  to  the  labours  of  the  British  National 
Board  of  Agriculture,  to  show  the  advantages  of 
such  institutions,  but  we  will  confine  ourselves 
to  our  own  country.  We  discover  these  effects 
in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  particularly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Brighton,  and  in  the  county  of 
Berkshire;  within  our  own  state,  in  the  counties 
of  Hartford  and  Windham.  These  societies, 
though  recently  established,  have  been  so  very 
advantageous,  that  the  change  is  seen  by  the  pass- 
ing traveller.  Two  or  three  years  have  made  an 
alteration  in  the  appearance  of  the  farms  and 
stock,  which  the  most  sanguine  well  wishers  to 
the  country  could  not  have  anticipated.  But  the 
most  important  change  is  exhibited  in  the  Barn- 
yard. The  article  of  manure  had  been  almost 
entirely  neglected;  and  it  is  supposed,  that  during 
the  present  season,  three  times  the  quantity  is 
made  which  four  years  ago  was  collected  in  those 
counties.  The  pride  and  ambition  of  the  farm- 
ing mterest  has  been  excited,  and  this  excitement 
has  increased  as  it  has  been  found  that  the  care 
and  attention  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  the 
soil  has  been  amply  repaid.  But  may  we  not 
h'>pe  that  the  effects  of  this,  our  own  infant  asso- 
ciation, at  even  this  early  period,  are  to  be  dis- 
covered ?  Is  it  fancy,  or  is  more  attention  paid 
fo  collecting  manure  ?  Is  not  more  care  observed 
in  the  selection  of  stock  ?  And  although  we  have 

uffered  from  an  unexampled  and  disastrous 
drought,    have  we  not  reason    to    congratulate 

urselves  on  the  advantages  we  have  already  ex- 
perienced, yet  much  remains  to  be  done — we 
do  not  expect  to  change  the  appearance  of  our 
farms  by  any  kind  of  enchantment,  but  hope  by 
a  steady  course  of  industrious  devotedness  to  the 
object  proposed,  to  obtain  the  desired  result. 
First  of  all,  then,  let  us  apply  ourselves  to  the 
collection  of  manure.  If  there  is  magic  in  farm- 
ing, it  is  here  its  effects  are  to  be  discovered. 
The  barn  yard  is  the  only  source  which  is  now 
resorted  to,  and  its  operations  are  conducted  on 
very  limited  scale.  Sufficient  care  is  not  taken 
to  add  to  the  quantity,  and  even  our  most  enter- 
prising agriculturists  much   neglect  this  indis- 

ons?ble  assistant.  The  word  "  manure  includes 
all  those  su  iManccs  which  are  known  either  to 
enrich  tlie  different  soils,  or  to  contribule  by  any 
other  means  to  render  them  more  favourable  to 
vegetation."  Time  would  fail  us  if  we  were  to 
Hlempt  to  speak  of  this  subject  as  it  deserves. 
Of  the  kinds  now  used,  it  is  unnecessary  to  do 

iiore  than  to  suggest  to  the  observing  farmer; 
whether  the  quaniily  might  not  be  increased— 
whether  it  would  not  be  advantageous  to  notice 
more  particularly  the  kinds  of  soil  on  v.  hich  it  is 
to  be  applied,  and  whether  beneficial  effects 
would  not  result  from  a  more  minute  attention 
to  the  efl'ccis  produced. 

There  is  another  class  of  manures,  with  which 
we  are  less  acquainted,  including  lime  in  its  va- 
rious states,  chalk,  marie,  and  ashes.  These 
have  been  so  expensive  and  difficult  to  obtain,  that 
they  are  but  little  used,  though  they  are  of  great 
value.  It  is  but  a  few  years,  since  these  vverc- 
ihought  by  the  English  farmers  to  be  pernicious, 
operating  to  stimulate  the  land  to  an  unnatural 
and  destructive  eS"ort — that  though  one  or  two 
extraordinary  crops  might  be  obtained,  yet  that 
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e  soil  becotnes  exhausted.  But  tlie  invcstiga 
jns  of  the  British  board  of  ai^riculture,  havi 
lown  that  this  opinion  was  erroneous.  Great 
;ht  has  been  thrown  upon  this  part  of  our  ar 
'  the  experiments  of  the  enterprising  agricul 
rists  of  that  kingdom.  They  have  proved  tha 
ough  this  class  of  manures  are  Iiighly  slimulat 
g,  yet  by  a  judicious  rotation  of  crops  subse 
lent  to  the  application,  the  value  of  land  ha; 
sen  five  or  six  fold,  and  that  the  soil  siill  In 
eases  in  value  and  fertility-  Its  operation 
ems  to  consist  in  preparing  the  crude  and  in 
luble  parts  of  the  soil  to  become  food  for  plants, 
iproving  the  texture  of  the  soil,  and  giving  il 
ditional  power  to  attract  and  retain  moisture 
shes  has  been  mentioned  as  one  of  this  class, 
id  is  at  the  hand  of  every  farmer  in  this  coun- 
— it  is  painful  to  see  how  much  it  is  neglected, 
the  neigbourhood  of  many  houses,  we  see  th 
:aps  of  ashes  which  have  been  left  till  over- 
own  with  weeds  they  are  entirely  lost.  Wt 
ay  form  some  idea  of  the  value  of  this  article, 
len  we  see  the  enterprising  fanners  of  Long 
land,  purchasing  it  of  the  soap  manufacturers 
our  own  vicinity,  carrying  it  to  the  island,  ant! 
en  carting  it  six  or  eight  miles  into  the  coun 
r,  so  that  when  spread  upon  the  land,  it  costs 
em  little  less  than  forty  cents  per  bushel. 
Their  practice  declares  that  this  is  the  cheap 
t  manure  they  can  obtain.  But  we  have  re 
urces  on  almost  every  farm  for  obtaining  this 
:icle  at  much  less  expense.  The  mud  of, 
amp-holes  and  peat  bogs,  with-  any  kinds  of 
rth  piled  up  with  roots,  stumps  and  old  wood 
3  at  our  hands,  and  let  us  no  longer  neglect 
;m. 

Composts  are  of  great  value  for  top  dressing 
•  our  mowing  lots.  A  little  lime  to  commence 
;  fermentation,  mixed  with  weeds,  bog  grass, 
rf,  &c.  kc.  are  all  that  is  necessary,  and  this  ap- 
cation,  it  is  affirmed,  will  move  than  pay  all 
5  expense  by  the  additional  produce  of  the  first 
ar,  while  its  effects  will  be  seen  for  the  four 
lowing  seasons.  Why  then  should  we  hesitate 
adopt  such  a  course  of  farming  as  will  give  us 
opportunity  of  improving  our  pasture  lands 
abling  us  to  increase  our  stock,  enlarge  our 
Iries,  and  thus  add  to  our  annual  profits. 
To  direct  the  attention  of  our  fellow  citizens 
the  most  important  of  arts — to  that  art  upon 
lich  their  existence  depends — to  lead  them  tol 
.nowledgc  in  detail  of  the  processes  of  agricul- 
■e  ;  to   communicate  to   each   other  the  im- 


)raclising  these,  assisicd  by  the  blessings  ol  Hea 
'■en,  a  wilderness  may  be  made  to  blossom  as  tht 

ose,  and  let  us  be   ever  mindful,  that   without 
'his  assistance,  even  the  garden  of  Eden  waul 
iiecome  a  desolate  waste. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

\t  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  London 
County  Agricultural  Society,  held  at  New 
London,  on  the  4th  of  October,  A.  D.  1819, 
the  following  oflTicers  were  chosen  for  the  en- 
suing year,  viz : 

ELIAS  PERKINS,  President. 
[.ODOWICK  FOSDICK,  Recording  Sec'ry. 
CALVIN  GODDARD,  1st  Vice-President. 
MOSES  WARREN,  2d  Vice-President. 
PAUL  BABCOCK,  3d  Vice-President. 
RALPH  HURLBUT,  4th  Vice-President. 
ASA  FITCH,  5th  Vice-President.  " 
THOMAS  S.  PERKINS.  Cor.  Secretary. 
LUTHER  SPALDING,  Treasurer. 
CHARLES  P.  HUNTINGTON,  Auditor. 
JOSEPH  WILLIAMS, 
NOYES  BARBER 
JOSHUA  B.  CL 

SAMUEL  CHANEY.  New  London 
EPEPHRAS  PORTER,  Norwich, 


^  B'jZTah.  Gardner  Avery,  Elijah  Huntington 
Ezra  Lalhrop. 

Montvillc.  Mulford  Raymond,  Daniel  F.  Ray- 
mond, Asael  Otis,  William  Raymond,  John 
Noyes. 

Fraiiklin.  Darius  Frink,  Amasa  Hyde,  Com- 
fort D.  Fillmore,  Jason  W.  Kingsley,  John  Arm- 
strong. 

Waicrford.  Benajah  Gardiner,  Charles  Avery, 
William  Moore  4th,  William  Champion,  Ebe- 
nczcr  Holt. 

Lisbon.  Frederick  Perkins,  Freeman  Tracy, 
Tyler  Brown,  Andrew  Clark,  Charles  Perkins. 

Grisivold.  Elisa  I.  Abel,  Horatio  Waldo, 
Alexander  Stewart,  jr.,  Welcome  Browing, 
Christopher  Avery. 

Salem.  Henry  Perkins,  Vine  Stoddard,  Mat- 
thew Turner,  Ebenezcr  .A..  Packer,  John  S.  Ran- 
som. 


Committee  of 


JAMS,-)      „ 
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LAPP     f      Publics 


blications. 

Seeds- 


men. 


AWARDING  COMMITTEES. 

On  the  cultivation  and  imjirovement  of  Lands. 
William  Williams,  of  Stonington,  Chairman  ; 


ON   THE 

iMauagciuent  ol  FyuU  Ti-ees. 

[  The  toliowing  directions  for  the  mariagemeat  of 
Fruit  Trees,  in  every  stage  of  their  growth,  will 
be  found  satisfactory.— They  are  from  Marshal's 
Rural  Economy.] 

A  seed  bed  and  nursery  ground  should  bs  kept 
perfectly  clean,  and  be  double-dug,  from  a  foot  to 
(eighteen  inches  deep.  The  seedling  plants  ought  to 
be  sorted  agreeably  to  the  strength  of  their  niots, 
that  they  may  rise  evenly  together.  In  transplant- 
ing, the  tap  or  bottom  root  should  be  taken  off  an  I 


George  Willianjs  of  Waterlbrd  ;  ^temas  ^or^^^  H^^'  "^^1^2^^%^ 
thington,  ot  Colchester;  Joshua  Huntington,  ol  in  rows,  tliree  feet  apart,  and  from  fifteen  to  eii;h 


Norwich  ;  Robert  S.  Avery,  of  Preston. 
On  the  quantity  and  (jtiality  of  Produce 


tteii  inches  asunder  in  the  rows  ;  care  being  taken 
not  to  cramp  the  roots,  but  to  bed  them   evenly  and 


James  Mitchel,  of  Groton,  C/mirman  ;   Bena-  ''°"^°"'''!'7  ''""'"S  "^^  "^°"'<1-    '"  strictness  of  man- 

loK  n,,.^i;no..  rj  w„t^^r  ^a     tviii: t      .  Jagement  they  ought,  two  vears  previous  to  their  lie- 

jah  Gaidmer,  of  Waterford  ;  William  Lester,  of  i„g  transferred  to  the  orchard,  ti  be  retransplanted 

" "'■    Henry    Perkins,    ol    balem  ;    Perez  into  unmaimred  double-dug  ground,  four  feet  every 

""'■'  '^•""" — '""  way  apart,  in  order  that  the  feeding  fibres  may  be 

brought  so  near  the  stem,  that  they  may  be  removed 
with  it  into  the  orchard,  instead  of  being  as  they  ge- 
nerally arc  left  behind   iii  the   nurser)'.       Hciice  m 


J 

Norwick 

Hewet,  of  North  Stonington 

On  Domestic  Animals. 
Elisha  Aver,  of  Groton,  Chairman  ;  Benjamin 
Brown,  of  New  London  ;  Ralph  Ishman,  of  Col-|rhTs"ieco"id  transp^anution  asin  theiirsc.the  branches 
Chester;     W  ilham     Raymond,    of    Montvjlle  jjof  the  root  should  not  be  left  too  iciiK;  but  ought  to 


Amasa  Hyde,  of  Franklin. 

On  Household  Manufactures 
Christopher    Manwaring,    of  New   London, 
Chairman;     David    Deming,    of     Colchester 


be  shortenrd,  in  such  .)  manner,  us  '.-  inMurvih  m 
to  form  a  regular  globular  root ;  sufficientlv  small 
to  be  removed  with  their  plant :  yet  sufficiently 
large  to  give  it  firmness  and  vigour  in  the  plantation. 
If  the  raising  or  improving  of  variettes  bf  !l;:.  nb. 
Dwight  Ripley,  of  Norwicir,-  F:iisha  Avery,  of  J^"  '"  view,  the  nursery  ground  should  be  naturally 


Groton  ;  Jesse  Dean,  of  Stonington 


TOWN  COMMITTEES 

yA/fw  London.    Christopher  Manwaring,  Ben 

^^!.™1"^^..u•^u'^   '"^u   ^^  j''!i°'^V^^''.!.?"^  theijamin  Browne,  Isaac  Thompson,  Joseph' Smith, 

Ebenezer  Way. 


coveries  which  may  be  made  to  strengthen  the 
ids  of  fellowship  and  good  will ;  to  cheer  our 
5urc  hours  by  the  pleasures  of  social  inter- 
jrse ;  to  lighten  our  necessary  toil  by  the 
irms  of  friendship  ;  to  infuse  into  the  minds  of 
••.  rising  generation,  that  attacliment  to  these 
ural  pursuits  which  will  enable  them  to  be 
lul  to  themselves,  and  valuable  members  of 
liety  ;  and  to  lead  them  to  estimate  correctly 

high  respectability  of  the  honourable   em- 
ymcnt  of  the  farmer — these  o.-e  but  a  few  of 

advantages  which  we  hope  to  gain. 
Vis  unnecessary  to  attempt  to  impress  upon 

members  of  this  society   the  indispensable 
ucs  of  our  profession  wiiliout  which  nothing 

be  obtained.     Industry,  economy  and  perse-j ^ , ^. 

nice,   are  peculiarly  important   to  us.     BylElias  Hewit,  Daniel  Packer,  Elias  Smith. 


hforiuich.  William  Lester,  Eber  Baccu-s,  New 
comb  Kinney,  Joshua  Huntington,  John  Hyde. 

Freston.  Robert  S.  Avery,  Nathaniel  Kimball. 
Isaac  Avery,  James  Cook,  Adin  Cook 

Stonington.  Samuel  F.  Denison,  William 
Williams,  Enoch  Burrows,  William  Randall, 
Amos  Denison 

Groton.  James  Mitchell,  Stephen  Haley,  Eli- 
sha Ayer,  Adam  Larabec,  Peter  Avery. 

Colchester.  Benjamin  Trumbull,  John  R.  Wa 
trous,  Ralph  Isham,  Artemas  Worthington,  Da 
vid  Deming 


deep  and  well  sniled,  and  highly  manured ;  and  the 
plants  repeatedly  moved  at  every  second,  third,  or 
fourth  year,  that  they  may  luxuriate  not  only  in  rich 
but  in  fresh  pasturage ;  thereby  doing  perhaps  all 
that  art  can  do,  in  this  stage  of  improvement  to- 
ward giving  freedom  to  the  sap  vessels,  and  size 
and  richness  to  the  fruit. 

The  intervals  ni:iy,  while  the  plants  are  small,  be 
cropped  with  such  kitchen  garden  produce  as  will 
not  crowd  or  over-shadow  the  plants  ;  the  rows  be- 
ing kept  perfectly  free  from  weeds. 

In  pruning  the  plants,  the  leading  shoot  should  be 
particularly  attended  to.  If  it  shoot  double,  the 
weaker  of  the  contending  branches  should  betaken 
off.  If  the  leadiT  be  lost  and  not  easily  recovera- 
ble, the  plant  should  be  cut  down  to  within  a  hand's 
breadth  of  the  soil,  and  a  fresh  stem  trained.  Next 
to  the  leader  the  stem  boughs  requive  attention.  The 
undermost  boughs  should  be  taken  off  by  degrees;  go- 
ing over  the  plants  even-  winter ;  always  cautious- 
ly prtser\  ing  sufficient  heads  to  draw  up  the  sap ; 


Li/me.    Enoch   Lord,    Elisha   North,  Charles  thereby  giving  strength    to  the  stems  and  vigour  to 

Smit'h,  Joseph  Chadwick,  Matthew  Griswold.      P  'lT'^         ^'■■!<^'^\^^^  ■  ■'•°'  trimming  them  up  to 
tr    .1  o.  .         n     ■    LI      •.    I         1     A  naked  stems  as  in  the  common   practice;  thei-.-by 

A'-orth  Sto7ungton.Jtn%  Hewi!,  Joseph  Aycr,Mrawing  them  up  prematurely  tall  and  feeble  in  thl 

■lower  part  of  the  stems.    The  thickness  of  the  stem 
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ouijlit  u.  be  111  pniponiim  to  its  height,  a  tall  stock;crown  afterwards  witli  a  cumposilion.     But  this  nne-trosts  and  all   hopes  of  fruit   trees  were  more 
therefore  requires  to  remain   longer  in  the  imrseryji  hod  is  attended  with  this  disadvantagi,  that  shoul.' 


than  a  low  oiie 

Best  method  of  Planting  in  the  Orchard. 
Describe  a  circle  about  five  or  six  feet  diameter] 


cue  of  the  grafts  not  take,  two  are  usually  inserted, 
one  on  easli  side,  the  cleft  remains  open,  after  th< 
compositiun  falls  off;  and  thus  the  cavity  at  the  top 
for  the  hole.  If  the  ground  be  in  grass,  remove  tlieH  one  side,  not  being  filled  up  with  new  wood,  bt- 
sward  in  shallow  spits,  placing  the  sods  on  une  sideicomes  a  receptacle  for  moisture  and  is  very  apt  to 
of  the  hole.       The  best  of  the  loose  mould  placed  by'decay. 

itself  on  aiiothtr  side:  and  the  dead  earth,  from  lue     The  other   method,    and    the  best,  is  to   let  the 
bcttnm  ot  the  hole  in  a  third  heap.  jstock.  remain  until  large  enough  to  be  grafted  on  the 

The  depth  of  the  holts  should  be  regulated  byiboughs,  namely,  until  the  trained  boughs  be  about  an 
the  nature  -.f  the  sub-soil.     Where  this  is  cold  and  inch  in  diameter. 

reteiitive,  tlie  holes  should  not  be  made  much  deep-l     By  taking  a  view  of  the  natural    enemies  of  fruit 
er  than  tht-  cultivated    soil.       To    go   lowr  r,  is   to  trees,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  judge  of  the  art  re 
form  a    reccplacle    for    water,    which  by  !>tanding|quisite  to  their  preservation, 
among  the  roots,  is  vgry  injurious  to  the  plants.   On     The  enemies  i.f  fnnt  trees,  are,  a  redundancy  of 


than 


the  contrary,  in  a  dry  lighi  soil,  tlie  holes  should  be 
made  considerably  deeper;  as  well  to  obtain  a  de- 
gree of  coolness  and  moisture,  as  to  be  able  to  estab- 
lish the  phuits  firmly  in  the  soil.  In  soils  of  a  mid- 
dle quality,  tlie  hole  should  be  of  such  depth,  that 
when  the  sods  are  thrown  to  the  bottom  of  it,  the 
plants  will  stand  at  the  same  depth  in  the  orchard, 
as  it  did  in  the  nursery.  Each  hole  therefore, 
should  bt  of  a  depth  adaiKed  to  the  particular  root 
planted  in  it.  The  hiiles  ought,  howerer  for  vari- 
ous reasons,  to  be  made  previous  to  the  day  of  plant- 
ing. If  the  season  of  planting  he  spring,  and  the 
ground  and  the  weatlier  be  dry,  the  holes  should  be 
watered,  the  evening  before  the  day  of  planting,  by 
tiirowing  two  or  three  pailfuls  of  water  into  each; 
a  new  but  eligible  practice. 

In  p:anting,  the  sods  should  be  thrown  to  the  bot- 
tom of  th  e  hole,  cnopt  widi  the  spade,  and  covered 
with  S'.me  of  the  finest  of  the  mould.  It  the  hole  be 
.so  deep,  that  v/ith  this  advant.ige,  the  Ixittom  will 
not  be  raised  high  enough  for  the  plant,  some  of  the 
v.'orst  of  the  mould  should  be  returned,  before  the 
sod  he  thrown  down. 

The  bottom  of  the  hole  being  raised  to  a  proper 
height  and  adjusted,  the  lowest  tire  of  roots  are  to 
he  -pread  upon  it ;  drawing  them  out  horizontally 
and  spreading  them  in  diffeient  directions,  drawing 
cut  with  the  band  the  rontUts  and  fibres  which  se- 
verally oeiongto  them  ;  sjjreariing  them  uut  as  a  fea- 
ther ;  pressing  them  evenly  into  the  soil,  and  cover- 
ing llie.r.  by  liand,  with  some  of  th.e  finest  of  thc- 
nioulj  ;  the  other  tires  of  roots  are  then  io  be  spread 
cut  and  be.-Med  in  a  similar  manner.  Great  care  is 
t"  be  taken  ta  worii  the  mould  well  in,  by  hand,  that 
lO  h.lhwness  be  left.  To  prevent  which,  the 
m  uld  is  to  be  trodden  hard  with  the  foot.  Tiie  re- 
iTiiiinder  of  ihe  mould  shouid  be  raised  into  a  hillock, 
ro-.'nd  the  stem,  for  the  triple  use  of  affording  cool 
ness,  moisture  and  stability  to  the  plant.  A  littli 
dijh  should  be  nvvle  on  the  top  of  tiie  liillock,  an<l 
from  d'.e  rim  of  this,  the  slope  should  be  gi^ntle  to 
the  clcumference  of  the  hole,  where  the  broken 
pr  lur.d  shcr.ld  sink  S'  me  ft-v  inciivs  below  the  level 
of  the  orchard.  All  this  di.ti.il  nnty  be  deemed  ne 
Ctsaiy  ;  by  those,  1  mean,  who  have  been  accus- 
torried  to  bi.iry  the  roots  <if  plints  in  the  grave  dig 
ger's  maniHr;  but  1  can  rrcomnn  nd  every  part  of 
it  to  ttiose,  who  wish  to  ensure  success,  from  my  own 
pr.iciice, 

(Mints  which  have  been  transplanted  in  the  man- 
ner here  r.comn.ended,  whose  heads  have  been  ju 
di'i'usly  Ksse  ed,  and  ivhich  have  been  planted  in 
the  ir.arner  here  described,  seldom  require  any 
ether  stay  than  their  t.wn  roots  If,  however,  the 
stem.s  he  tail,*and  the  ro 'ts  few  and  short,  they 
sshi  u'd  be  sni^ported  in  the  usual  manner  wilh 
stakes,  or,  rat.icr  in  the  following  luann^r^  which  is 
at  once   si  nple,   strong,  and  rnost  agreeable  to  the 


( nee  given  up  ;  yet  for  quantity  or  quality  laken  con- 
jointly,  there  has  perhaps,  seldom  been  so  good  a 
fruit  year.  But  this  year,  the  buds  tormtd,  and  the 
blossoms  broke  fortii  with  unusual  vigour,  and  were 
enabled,  by  their  own  strength,  to  set  common  ene- 
mies at  defiance.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  succeed- 
ing spring,  the  blossoms  sickened  in  the  bud,  the 
consequence  was,  that  scarcely  an  apple  succeeded. 

The  assisti.nce,  therefore,  required  from  art,  in 
this  case,  is,  by  keeping  the  trees  in  a  healthful  vi- 
gorous state,  to  enable  them  to  throw  out  a  strength 
f  bud  and  blossom  ;  and  by  ke.  ping  them  tiiin  of' 
wood,  to  givi  ihem  an  opportunity  of  drying  quickly, 
before  the  frost  Sets  in  , 

The  term  blight  is  of  va.gue  signification.  Black' 
spring  frosts;  blights;   insects';  aniblighting  winds  are   talked  of  every  ivh-re,  but  no 

definite  idea  is  aiy  where  affixed  to  the  expression. 
That  corn  and  truit  become  unpn ductive  wi'hout 
any  visible  cause,  and  that  liuit  trees  are  liable  to  be 
infected  with  in.-ects,  arc  certainly  facts.  But  whe- 
ther insects  be  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  blights  does 
not  appear  t  i  be  yet  S'  tiled 

With  respect  to  b!ij;hts,  all  the  assistance,  which 
art   can  render,  is  to   iieep   the    trees  in  a  state  of 


but 


wood;    moss 

excess  of  fruit ;  old  age 

Some  of  them    are   beyo.id    human   reach 
most  of  them  are  within  the  control  of  an, 

A  redundancy  of  wood  is  the  cause  of  numerous 
evils.  rhe  roots,  or  rath-r  tlie  pastuiage  which 
supports  them,  is  exhausted  nnprofitably  ;  the  bear- 
ng  wood  robbed  of  part  of  its  suste.iaoc, ,  and  the 
natural  life  of  the  tree  uonecessarily  shortened , 
while  the  superHuous  wood,  which  is  the  cause  ot  this 
mischief,  pl,ices  the  tree  in  perpetual  (lai;ger  by 
giving  the  winds  additional  power  over  it;  and  is  in- 
jurious to  the  bearing  wood,  by  retaining  the  damps, 
and  preventing  a  due  circulation  of  air. 

The  underhanging  buuglis  weigh  down,  especially 
when  loaded  with  leaves,  the  fruit  bearing  branches 


healthi^ulness,  and  prevent  as  much  as  p'ssioie  an 
excess  of  frnit.  As  old  age  can  not  be  in'evented, 
we  have  only  to  consider  iiow  the  productiveness  of 
trees  may  iie  protracted.  I  have  seen  healthy 
bearing  apple  trees,  which  now  svtar  their  second 
top.  The  firs.t  tops  being  worn  out  were  cut  off,  and 
the  stumps  saw-gratted.      Sometimes   we  see  trees 


they  are  jjreying  upon,  giving  them  a  drooping  ha-Lo  far  gone  in  decay,  that  their  productiveness  no 
bit  or  at  least  preventing  their  taking,  as  they  ought,|longer  rcpavs  their  tncunibnince  of  the  soil !  How 
and  otherwise  would,  an  ascending  diitciion.  Whilejinjudicious  in  such  case  is  the  e-jnduct  of  the  pro- 
those,  which   grow  wiihin    the   head,    are   equally 'prietor,  who  permits  such  trees  to  remain  year  after 


year  imbibing  and  wasting  the  substance  of  his  soil  I 

The  following  Report  was  submitted  to  the  Senate 
of  Maryland,  on  the  first  inst  by   Mr.  Maxcy,  in 


iiijuiious    in    crossing    and   chafing    the    profitable 
branches, 

The  outer  surface  only  is  able  to  mature  fruit  pro- 
perly. Every  iijw^rd  and  every  underling  branch 
ought  therefore  to  be  removed-  It  is  no  uncommon 
sight  to  see   two  or  three  tires  of   boughs  pressing 

down  hard,  one   upon  another :   with  their  twigs  so'consunance   with  the   Governor's    Message  to  the 
intimate  ly  interwoven,  that  even  wheij  their  leavesllegislature. 

are  oij,  a  small  bird,  can  scarcely  creep  in  amongj  Tlie  committee  to  whom  was  referred  so  much 
them.  Trees  thus  neglected,  acquire,  through  a|of  the  governor's  message,  as  relates  to  educatign 
want  cf  ventilation  and  exercise,  a  runty,  stinted, land  public  instruction,  have  had  the  same  under 
habit,  and  the  fruit  they  bear,  becomes  of  a  crude|Consideration,  and  beg  leave  to  report — 
ini'eiior  quality.  That,  at  an  early  period  after  the  settlement  of 

The  great  object  of  the  fruit  farmer  is,  to  produce  the  state,  the  promotion  of  useful  learning  was 
a  crop  every  year:  and  nothing  is  more  likely  to  deemed  an  object  highly  worthy  of  the  attention  pi 
iibtaiii  it  than  keeping  the  trees  in  perfect  health. [tlie  Iti'.islature.     At  a  session  of  assembly,  at  the  city 


and  endeavouring  to  prevent  their  bearing  beyond 
their  s'.rength,  in  a  general  fruit  year. 

?vlo-,s  is  c!iitfl),  perhaps,  owing  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  and  cannot  be  altogether  prevented  ;  hot  it 
may,  in  most  cases,  be  checked,  and  its  evil  cff.cts 
in  a  great  measure  avoided.  I  have  seen  several  <r- 
cliaids  in  which  the  trees  were  almost  entirely  sub- 
dued by  this  vtgetable  verm'n.  Some  of  the  trees, 
wilh,  I'lerhaps,  only  one  bouj;h  left  alive,  and  others 
.  ntirely  kilied.and  yet  suffered  to  ri  main  an  incum- 
brance to  the  ground  and  a  disgrace  to  the  country 
Wliat  avails  the-  nuoiber  of  tiees,  if  they  are  not 
productive  •'  Iiow  iihsurd  then  to  spare  any  reason 
able  expense  to  preserve  them  in  a  state  of  health 
and  productiveneas  ;  or  to  suffc  r  those  to  eiicamijer 
the  soil,  uhicli  are  past  recovery. 

Spring  frosts  are  an  enemy  against  which,  per- 
haps it  is  most  difficult  to  guard  orchard  trees.  Dry 
frosts  are  observed  to  have  no  other  effect  than 
keeping  the  blossoms  back:  consequently  are  fre- 
quently serviceable  to  fruit  trees.  But  wet  fiosts, 
iiHmey,  frosts  after  rain  or  a  foggy  air,  and  before 


eye.      Take  a  I  irge  p(ist  and  slit  it  with  a  saw,  andjthe  trees  have  had  time  to  dry,  are  very  injurious  t 
pla-.e  the  p  Tts  fiat  w.-iy,  with  the  faces  to  the  plant,  ' 
o;-e    oiiiacii  si't  of  it,  ;i:,d  iw 


feet  apart,  and  nail 
your  rails  upon  the  edges  of  the  posts. 
Thire-Hre   two  ways  ot  grafting.      One  is  upon 


the  buds.     An  instance  is  mentioned,  in  v/hich  a  Hy 
ing  riazy  shower  in  the  evening  was  succeeded  by  a 
MTiart  fro.st ;  that  side  of  the  tree  against  which  the 
haze  drove,  was  entirely  cut  off  ;  while  that  side  of 


the  St-  ek.  after  iv/c,  thrcp,  cr  fur  years  growth  injthe  tree  which  escaped  the  moisture  escaped  the  ef- 
the  riuv  eiv.       T:ie  iiiT-nier  is — to  cut  the  entire  feet  of  the  frost. 

head  of  ihe  st.-r.k  off. and  then  to  make  a  cleft  in  the     Much  however  may  depend  on  the  strength  of  the 
t'p  and  insert  the  scions  in  it,  coveriiiE  up  the  whole |blossoms.      The  spring  of  the  year,  irss,  had  its 


f  St.  Mary's,  in  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-two, an  act  was  passed  for  its  encouragement.  In 
sixteen  liiuidred  and  ninety-six.  the  free  School  ol 
King  William,  was  established  at  Annapolis;  and 
in  sevei  teen  hundred  and  twenty-three,  a  school 
was  erected  in  each  of  the  twelve  counti  s,  into 
which  the  state  was  then  divided,  and  the  funds 
provided  by  previous  arts  for  the  support  of  county 
-,chools,  were  elistributed  equally  amongst  ihim- — 
By  various  other  acts,  schools  have  been  established 
in  each  of  the  seven  ct.untics  subsecinently  h.imed, 
.iijd  n'ost  of  them  have  eijoyed  at  different  times, 
a  portion  of  legislative  favour  and  encourcigi  nient. 

m.'iny  of  the  schools  are  now  in  a  fl-  urishine,  con- 
dition. In  some  instances  it  has  been  fount  expe- 
dient to  unite  the  schools  of  two  or  more  adjacent | 
counties:  their  revenue  derived  from  the  jjublit. 
bounty  and  private  patronage  being  insufficient  foi 
till  ir  separi.te  snijporl.  But  the  funds  of  some,  youv 
committee  regret  to  say,  have  been  diverted  from 
dieir  original  object,  antl  applied  to  purpost  .t;  entire- 
ly foreign  to  the  education  of  youth,  and  tlie  ad 
vancement  of  useful  knowledge 

In  most  of  thv'se  schools,  besides  reading,  writing}) 
and  common  arithme'tic,  are  tauKht  English  grann-j| 
mar,  geography,  the  higher  branches  of  aritliniutic,  ;; 

,nd  the  latin  and  Greek  languages.  With  moderate  ; 
additional  assistance  from   the  state,  these  scho*!: 
might  be  made  highly  respectable    academies,  oi 
seminaries   cf  learning   of  the  second    grade,  am 
with  the  addition  of  one  or  two  others,  convenient!;- 
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(catec!  .>ncl  pi:'ptvly  cndnwr-d,  would  from  a  suffi- 
lent  nimibcr  of  institutions  nf  Uiis  c  ass  fi)r  the  ac- 
oirinnd.iti.ii  of  the  state 

Your  cjniniutee  begs  It-avt  funher  to  report,  that 
>  seventeen  hundred  and  fiv^hty  tw.i,  a  college  or 
lace  of  univ-rsal  learning  was  established  on  the 
astern  sti. re,  under  tlie  name  of  t!u  W.ishingt'n 
lolKge;  aid  in  the  >ear  st-vcnteen  hundred  .md 
ighty  four,  another  under  the  name  of  tit.  J  ihn's 
lollege,  was  established  on  the  western  sliore — 
I  .t.h  wen-  lib  rally  endow-^d  by  'he  g'  n.  ral  asseni- 
ly,  and  united  under  the  name  of  the  University  f 
lar)land.  While  thiv  cntinu  d  to  enjoy  tlie  pat 
onage  of  the  state,  they  wire  flourishing  and  higlilv 
espectabie.  Thty  h.ive  bt-en  paiiicuiariy  fnriunHti  . 
1  sending  forth  mto  tile  wnilil.  ;oa:;y  of  our  niost 
irtuous.  able  and  celebr.iad  men,  who  have  been 
1  tlieir  Various  staii  n  at  once  the  ornaments  an'l 
upport  f  the  state  The  funds  howr  vrr  wer 
lany  years  since  wittidva'^n  from  ih'  ir  institutions 
ih'ich  atterwards  lkini;u\shid  frawhiU-ioi  want 
f  supiJort  and  at  length  settled  down  from  semin  e 
its  of  the  first  clasj  to  re^pcCt.L!>ie  academits  oi 
chools  o'  the  second  grade  Ojr  youths  of  lalint. 
(ho  hc:ve  the  means  of  defraying  t'.e  expense,  are 
ow  obligfil  to  resort  t  ■  otlier  states  for  the  co:,- 
letion  of  their  education;  while,  such  as  cannot 
fford  it,  whatever  may  be  their  natural  end'  w 
lents,  ap-  ompsllid  to  hi-  satisfied  with  limi  ed 
dvantac,es  afforded  by  our  gr.nonar  scho  Is.  While 
nany  theref  ire  of  our  most  prom  v  g  youths,  for  the 
?antof  means,  are  <  bliged  to  t^rego  the  benefit  of  a 
ompiett  course  of  collegiate  study,  others  morr 
avoured  by  fonun>-,  can\  more  wealth  out  of  Ma 
yland,  for  the  puiposes  ot  educatio  in  other  stat.  s 
hen  would  be  necessary  for  the  most  libera!  end.iw- 
nent  of  a  university  upon  the  largest  scaie,  which 
vould  be  accessible  to  tr-'ble  tiieir  numbers  It  is 
heretorc  manifest,  that  whilr  this  parsimony  in  re- 
alion  to  our  Coiie<es  is  totally  distinct  from  true 
;Conomy  it  has  diminished  throughout  our  countii  s, 
n  a  lamentabu  di  gree,  the  number  of  those  wh(^ 
vould  oth-  rwise  have  been  qualified,  by  their  know- 
edge,  their  talents  and  their  virtue,  to  be  the  in- 
elligent  and  trust-worthy  guardians  of  the  people's 
iglns. 

While  for  these  reasons  therefore,  your  commit 
ee  look  back  with  deep  regret  upon  the  policy,  that 
las  been  pursued  in  relation  to  our  colleges,  they 
amtin  it  still  more  on  other  acc'iunts.  It  has  ren 
lered  a  system  of  general  education  of  the  people 
n  a  great  measure  impracticablt.  It  h-is  injured, 
t  is  true,  that  class  in  th  community,  whose  m  ans 
wouM  have  enabled  them  to  give  their  children  t'le 
jdvaniages  of  a  k-arned  educati.  n,  but  it  has  injured 
still  moi^e,  thou.:h  not  so  directly,  and  theref  re  not 
so  manifistly.  that  portion  of  i  ur  community,  wh 
must  have  the  means  of  instruction  brought  h'rai 
to  them,  or  be  compelled  to  bring  up  their  children 
in  ign.  ranee  A  general  system  of  elrnientarv 
schools  that  w.uld  have  brought  knowledge  to 
every  poor  man's  door,  has  been  frorn  the  first  set- 
tlement of  the  state,  considered  an  object  of  the  first 
momem.  And,  indeed,  in  a  government  formed 
upon  the  br i'ad  ba.sts  of  universal  suffrage,  what  ob 
ject  can  :ipp<  ar  of  greater  mav'oitude  to  the  sound 
mind  of  a  refiecting  and  experienced  statesmnn  ? — 
If  ihe  eleitv.nts  of  society  be  dark  and  confused 
without  any  prevailing  principle  to  hold  them  together 
or  direct  thtir  motion,  what  but  disordrr  can  ensue? 
Knov^lidge  must  enlighten  and  reduce  the  chaos  to 
order,  before  lib-orty  can  be  stable,  oi-  virtue  secure 
'Vw.  only  means,  by  which  this  knowledge  can  be 
eff  ctually  diffused  throughout  tiie  mass  of  society 
are  c  iinnion  schools,  established  in  every  part  of  the 
Country.  You  may  create  those  schools  however, 
by  l.iw,  and  stablish  a  fund  for  their  support,  but 
your  work  is  useless  and  of  no  avail,  un'ess  you  first 
provide  competent  and  suitable  teachers. — These 
are  not  t-  be  had  in  our  state,  and  are  only  to  b. 
supplied  by  academies  and  colleges.  The  policy 
•which  desli-ovs  the  superior  institutions  of  learning 
therefore,  is'  fatal  to  the  primary  schools.  The 
pcorer  classes  of  the  cominuaity  aie  even  more  in 


t'-rest  d  in  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  col 
lcg;.s  and  grammar  schools  within  our  state,  than 
t'lerich;  becaus- tlie  latter  ran  procure  teacluis 
for  their  children  at  home,  or  can  send  them 
ibroad  fur  their  education  ;  while  on  the  other  li.ind. 
the  children  ol  the  poor  must  rely  for  their  education 
u.'On  th.  primary  schools  located  near  them,  and 
such  schools  cannot  be  hhd,  until  a  c.  mpete.it  sup- 
ply of  teachers  Can  be  furnished  by  seminaries  of  a 
higher  order 

Your  committee  are  therefore  of  opinion,  that  the 
perniaiient  welfare  and  true  interest  if  die  state, 
call  loudly  for  the  establishment  of  one  suninary  of 
leuniing  of  the  highest  clas.s,  where  the  highest 
br;\nclies  of  liter  iture  and  science  may  l)e  tauijht. 


ind  where  a  niro'ier  of  poor  young  men,  selected 
for  iiecuiiar  genius  from  th<  academif  s,  may  lie  ed- 
ucati d  at  the  public  exp.  use,  and  who  may  be  re 
luired,  in  consideration  of  the  benefits  derived  by 
them  from  the  public,  to  bee  me  teachers  in  th 
aca  'emifs  or  seminaries  of  the  si'Cond  grade. 

Your  committee  also  most  eaiiiestiv  rec-  nimend  a 
Continuance  of  the  fostering  c  ire  of  the  goveromeni 
to  such  academies  as  at  present  d.  rivt  assistance 
fro  o  the  public,  and  the  estah'ishmcnt  of  such  ad 
ditional  inshlutions  of  this  class,  as  may  be  found  ne 
lessarv  for  the  accomno  dadon  of  all  parts  of  the 
state.  In  each  of  these  academies  provisions  ought  to 
be  made  f-r  the  education  of  a  certain  nuober  of  b,.ys 
who  may  be  elected  from  the  prinary  or  commo! 
schools  for  th(  iv  peculiar  merit,  out  of  thosr  who 
have  not  the  means  of  defraying  the  expense  of  a 
more  complt  te  education,  and  who  in  return  may  be 
required  tn  become  teachers,  for  a  CTtain  time,  m 
ih.    primary  or  common  schools 

Your  c  mimittee  beg  leave  further  to  report,  that 
<ey  deem  it  a  matter  of  the  first  importance,  that 
common  schools  .should  be  established  in  every  neigh- 
Murhond  throughout  the  state,  in  which  th'  chil 
Iren  of  such  persons,  as  cannot  pay  for  it,  may  re 
■eive  instruction  at  the  public  expense,  for  a  tern. 
if  three  years.  The  best  mode  of  contributing  tin 
public  aid  to  schools  of  this  class,  in  the  opinion  of 
your  committee,  would  be  to  provide  by  law,  that 
whenever  a  neighborhood  shall  have  erected  a 
school  house,  and  collect  a  certain  number  of  pay 
scholars,  a  part  of  the  salary  of  a  teacher  shall  be 
paid  from  the  treasury  of  the  state,  on  condition 
if  the  master  engaging  to  instruct  gratis  the  children 
of  such  poor  persons,  as  shall  b-  ascertained  to  be 
unable  to  pay  therefor.— This  plan,  which  makes 
individnal  exertions  a  pre-requisite  to  |)nb!icpatioii- 
ane,  offers  the  best  evidence  of  zeal,  and  pledges  for 
fidelity,  in  administering  the  funds,  which  the  schools 
nay  derive  from  the  state. 

Y.iur  committee  are  fully  aware,  that  while  the 
present  p,  cuniary  embarrassments  of  the  country 
continue,  it  would  not  be  proper  to  impose  any  bur- 
hi  n  upon  the  people  of  the  state  for  the  immediate 
attainment  of  dicse  important  objects  ;  but  they  have 
thought  itth.irduty  to  call  your  attention,  and  that 
of  the  public,  to  this  outhne  of  a  system,  which  pro 
vidis  plain  but  useful  educations  for  all  the  poor, 
and  for  the  advancement  of  sncli  of  them  as  are 
found  to  be  possessed  of  extraoriiiary  talents,  and  at 
he  same  time  aff-.rds  an  opportunity  to  our  youth 
in  all  situations  in  life,  to  be  educated  in  their  na 
live  slate.  A  system  which  if  matured  by  further  re 
flection  and  carried  failhfu  Iv  into  execution,  would, 
thev  have  no  doubt,  be  productive  of  results  mi^st 
important  to  the  prosperity,  the  character,  the  dig- 
nity and  happiness  of  tlie  state,  and  essential  to  the 
permanency  and  stability  of  republican  institutions 


periods,  one  thirty  sixth  part  of  those  lands  are  set 
apart  for  the  endowment  and  support  of  common 
sen  ols  in  the  states  and  territories  that  have  been 
md  shall  liercafter  be  formed  out  of  them.;  and  many 
or  wholt-  townships,  containing  23,0-JO  acres  each,  are 
appropriated  for  the  support  of  seminaries  of  learning 
of  a  higher  class  Yourcommitt>-e  can  discern  norta- 
aoii,  why  tlu  people  who  have  already  settled  in,  or 
who  may  hereafter  remove  to  those  states  and  ter- 
ritorirs  which  have  been  formed  out  of  thesf  public 
lands,  should  enjoy  any  peculiar  and  extraordinary 
idvantages  from  this  common  property  r;.i  poisst-ssed 
jy  those  who  remain  in  the  original  states.  They 
arc  far  from  censuring  that  enlightt;ned  policy  whiclt 

vcrned  congress  in  making  the  liberal  approp'ia- 
lioiis  just  above-mentionttl  for  the  encouragement 
of  learning  in  the  n  w  states  and  frritoiies.  Thiy-, 
111  the  contrary,  most  heartily  applaud  it.  But  they 
it  the  same  time,  are  of  opiniv.n,  that  the  people  of 
he  orig'inal  states  of  this  union,  by  whose  common 
'ord  and  purst  those  lands  have  b-en  acquired,  are 
ntitUd,  upon  principles  of  the  strictest  justice,  to 
ike  appropriations  fur  the  support  and  end..waieiits 
of  literary  institutions  within  their  own  limits. 

Your  committee  therefore  recommend  the  adop- 
tion of  the  foil  wing  resolutions  : 

Resolved  by  the  general  assembly  of  Marj'land, — 
That,  each  of  the  United  States,  'havi.ig  an  equal 
right  to  a  participaticn  in  that  great  fund  of  natii  nal 
wealth,  the  public  lands,  the  original  states  of  the 
union  are  entitled  to  ..pprcpriations  of  land  for  the 
siippirt  and  enc.  urasement  of  learning  and  litrrary 
iostiiutidiis  within  ihelr  limits,  corresponding,  in  a 
just  proportion  with  those  which  have  heeii  made, 
f  r  the  same  purposes,  within  the  limits  of  the  new 
states  aiidterrit  rits 

R.  solved,  '{'hat  our  senators  and  representatives 
i'l  congress,  be  requested  to  use  their  i  xi  rtions  to 
procurt  tie  passage  of  an  act,  to  carry  into  effect  the 
just  principle  set  forth  m  the  foreg'ing  re.s,ilution. 

Kesiilved.  That  the  governor  of  this  state  be  re- 
quested to  transmit  c.  pies  of  the  foregoing  r-.. solutions 
to  each  of  our  senators  and  representatives  in  con- 
gress, and  also  to  th---  governors  cf  the  several  states 
of  the  union,  with  a  request  that  ih^y  will  lay  the 
same  before  the  legislatures  thereof,  and  solicit  their 
co-operation  in  obtaining  the  object  of  these  rcsoiu- 
lions. 


FBOM  A  BOSTON   0OKHESPONDE\-T. 

The  writer  will  be  obliged  if  the  Editors  of  the 
Mational  Intelligencer  will  insert  the  fol. owing. 
He  has  had  some  concern  in  manufictnies,  but 
is,  from  principle,  opposed  to  any  exclusive  pri- 
viiei3;es. 

I  have  just  perused,  wilii  jjreat  pleasure  and 
interest,  the  excellent  memotial  presented  to 
Con-fiiess  by  the  Delegates  of  the  several  A<ri- 
cultural  Societies  in  Nirginin,  and  vMirh,  for 
pisin  manly  feelings,  solind  veasoniiig,  h\<(\  a  cor- 
rect knowled|i;e  of  the  iiueiutciest  of  Ire  pt-plc 
of  the  U.  States,  is,  in  the  opinion  oi  l!ie  ivrilei-, 
a  very  superior,  if  not  f.neqtmllcd  performance. 
That  the  p;rcal  body  of  consumers  in  lliis  coun- 
try should  be  taxed  for  the  btiu-fit  of  conip.Tr.t- 
tively  a  lew  individuals,  is  so  manifestly  uojost, 
that  it  cannot  but  excite  Uu  indigiiatio.io:  oery 
disinterested,  pel  son.      Ks  tie.  niemunalists  well 

,,, ^..^,  ,  .  .    .  observe,  the  calamities  we  laboui  under,  uiising 

But  while  they  are  fuHv  sensible,  tiiat  this  is  not  th<i|^.^j^  ^j|,^yj^.j^j^^|.gg  ^•^^.  ij^ond   !egis|a'i\o  con- 


n-iginal  stat's  of  the  Union.  linj;  the  existing  duties,  reciucc-  their,  as  Hu^^^i-^.rd 

The  public  lands,  though  located  in  the  west  and  >,„  t|,g  nicmoriaiisls.  so  Iha'  the  gre.it  anicKs  of 


south,  are  the  common  property  of  all  the  United 
States   Each  state  has  an  equal  right  to  a  parlicipa 


import  may  be  wit'iin  the  rewc''.  of  the  consiiniers. 
Since  the  year  1816,  it  is  presumed  the  consiimp- 


t;^;ka^^:^;e^£l'l^S--'^^-t;ionof  foreign  goods  has  been  ccu.nuaily  d.- 
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'^r:  c^Sii  g,  and  is  so  now,  evidently.  This  siate  i.t 
affairs  has  caused  a  loss  to  the  importers,  (who 
3S  is  well  known,  when  imported  articles  pay  a 
profit,  obtain  an  advance  on  the  duties  or  long 
price  ;  so  also,  when  imported  articles  are  sold 
at  a  loss,  the  importer  loses  on  the  duties  or  long 
price.)  These  importers  have  paid  duties  to  go 
vemment,  for  which  they  have  not  got  an  equi 
valent  of  the  consumer;  and,  hence,  Governmcnl 
lias  probably  derived  a  large  revenue  from  mer 
cantiie  capital.  In  ordinary  times,  this  cannot 
happen,  becaus?  the  importer  adds  the  duty  to 
liis  price  ;  but,  in  such  times  as  we  have  had  for 
three  years  past,  it  is  plain  to  the  writer,  that 
such  portion  of  loss  as  has  accrued  to  the  impor- 
ter of  foreign  goods,  has  been  paid  to  the  Go- 
vernment from  his  ov-n  capital ;  that  is,  if  the  im 
portation  loses  ?5  per  cent,  the  importer  obtains 
of  the  consumer  only  75  per  cent,  of  the  duties 
and  loses  the  other  25  per  cent,  himself.  The 
experience  of  twenty-five  years  enables  me  to  af- 
firm, with  some  confidence,  that  the  axiom,  that 
the  consumer  pays  the  foreign  duty,  is  true  only 
of  a  regular  trade,  when  the  importation  is  about 
equal  to  the  consumption,  especially  if  the  duties 
•ore  very  high.  If  there  is  a  great  profit  on  import 
goods,  the  consumer  pays  the  duty  and  a  profit  on 
the  duly;  if  a  great  loss,  the  importer  loses  the 
per  centage  on  the  duly.  The  duties  are  too  high 
in  the  United  States ;  the  effect  will  be  to  check 
consumption,  or  encourage  smuggling  hereafter. 
At  present  there  is  no  inducement  for  the  latter 
but  the  former  will  take  place  more  and  more. 
The  great  mass  of  people  always  live  within 
their  means,  and  though  individuals  are  extra 
vagaiit,  the  people  never  are.  A  moderate  duty 
of  ten  or  15  per  cent,  on  imported  articles  would 
probably,  in  a  few  years,  produce  as  great  if  not 
a  greater  revenue,  than  the  present  high  duties. 
I  remembered  many  years  ago  seeing  a  state 
ment  that  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  de 
rived  more  revenue  from  the  duty  on  Port  Wine, 
after  having  made  an  important  reduction  in  the 
duty,  than  they  did  under  the  high  duty  before 
existing.  It  is  a  great  error  in  our  Government 
to  tax  the  wines  and  brandies  of  those  countries 
whom  we  supply  with  grain,  flour,  rice,  fish,  to 
bacco,  lumber,  &c.  so  high.  For  instance  the 
island  of  Madeira,  can  only  pay  in  wine,  for  our 
flour,  rice,  corn,  &c.  This  (though  an  article  of 
luxury  in  Europe,)  o\ight  to  be  admitted  at 
very  low  rate  of  duty,  in  order  to  encourage  oui 
own  agriculture.  The  high  duty  oh  Lisbon, 
Sherry,  and  Port  wines  have  banished  them  from 
our  tables;  whereas,  these  wines  should  be  ad- 
milted  at  a  low  duty,  as  being  taken  in  exchange 
for  the  produce  of  cur  soil  and  fisheries.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  colonial  produce  which  is 
the  only  medium  of  payment  the  Colonies  have 
for  cur  grain,  rice,  tobacco,  lumber,  and  indeed, 
almost  every  article  of  export.  On  the  otl 
hand,  the  pioduce  of  the  East  Indies,  being  paid 
for  in  specie,  and  not  in  our  own  produce,  cughi 
to  pay  much  higher  duties. 

If  it  be  said  that  Government  want  revenue, 
and  cannot  reduce  the  duties,  it  may  be  answer- 
ed, that  it  is  much  easier  for  tlie  people  to  pa\ 
light  taxes,  in  order  to  discharge  the  interest  o( 
the  public  debt,  rather  tlian  reduce  the  value  ot 
property  generally,  by  extraordinary  exerlion; 
in  Government  to  raise  money.     Besides  the  du- 


ties are  light,  consumption  will  increase.  High 
duties  make  the  produce  of  our  soil  high,  if  the 
dutiable  articles  are  consumed,  if  they  are  not 
consumed,  and  produce  is  low,  then  the  people 
are  impoverished,  and  cannot  aid  Government. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  manufactures;  one 
fact  is  worth  a  thousand  theories.  Will  any  one 
deny  that  the  cotton  manufactures  of  Rhode  Is- 
and,  (wliere,  I  believe,  they  first  commenced,) 
were  ever  in  a  more  flourishing  situation,  or 
more  profitable  to  the  ovvners,  than  from  about 
the  year  1798  to  1 806  ;  the  very  period  when  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States  was  most  flour- 
ishing. Possibly  the  accidental  benefit  of  the 
war  might  for  a  short  time  have  led  to  greater 
profits  ;  but  this  was  only  temporary.  At  the 
above  period,  the  duty  on  foreign  im])orled  arti- 
cles was  very  moderate,  and  yet  they  succeeded 
— so  they  will  now — without  any  governmental 
encouragement,  as  soon  as  our  affairs  return  to 
their  former  level.  The  consumers  will  buy 
v,'here  they  are  able,  not  because  they  are  home 
made,  but  because  they  are  cheaper  and  better 
than  imported  goods.  One  more  remark  on  this 
subject,  and  I  close  :  that  his,  if  the  various  ma- 
nufacturers could  succeed  in  excluding  all  fo- 
reign manufactures  from  this  country,  it  is  plain, 
all  those  concerned  or  connected  in  transporting, 
importing,  vending,  and  distributing  them,  would 
have  no  means  to  buy  domestic  manufactures 

It  may  be  added,  as  a  well  known  fact,  that 
the  iTianufacture  of  shoes  in  Massachusets,  which 
began  about  1788  or  1789,  grew  up  into  a  most 
mportant  branch  of  domestic  manufacture,  long 
before  it  received  any  encouragement  by  high 
duties.  So  also  the  manufactures  of  hats,  nails, 
cast  iron,  and  window  glass,  have  established 
themselves,  and  that  successfully,  without  extra 
neous  aid,  because  the  natural  circumstances  of 
the  country  have  favoured  their  birth  and  pro- 
gress. 

The  legislators  of  all  countries  ought  to  recol- 
lect, that  trade  consists  in  the  exchange  of  arti 
cles  we  do  not  fancy,  for  those  we  do.  It  is  not 
founded  on  the  necessity  of  man,  but  his  desires, 
No  one  country  is  necessary  to  another.  All  are 
provided  by  the  bountiful  author  of  nature,  with 
the  necessaries  of  life.  It  is  impossible  for  trade 
to  flourish,  or  even  exist  long,  if  we  determine  to 
bell  only,  and  buy  nothing.  But,  with  a  liberal 
■system,  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  our  coun- 
try, of  buying  of  our  customers,  as  well  as  selling 
to  them,  the  AgricuUuie  of  the  United  States, 
(the  only  true  basis  of  national  prosperity  and 
happiness,)  cannot  fail  to  flourish  and  encrease, 
and  with  it,  its  handmaids,  trade,  manufactures, 
and  the  mechanic  arts. 

A  BOSTON  MERCHANT 


rnoM  THE  plough  p.oy. 

Tiie  following  article,  from  the  pen  of  Timolhy 
PicScci-ijiff,  is  gratefully  received,  and  promptly 
inserted.  Mr.  Pickering,  after  sustaining  the 
liighcst  office  in  the  gift  of  the  federal  govern 
ment,  has  retired  to  cultivate  the  earth ;  not  to 
enjoy  ease  with  digfiity,  or  ot'ntm  cum  digJiHate. 
IS  the  ancients  used  to  say;  but  to  labour  with 
his  hands  on  that  soil,  which,  as  one  of  the  vete- 
rans of  the  revolution,  he  fought  to  make  free. 

Though  there   be  not   ease,  there  is  indeed, 
irue  dignity  in  this  condition  of  a  man  who  ha;- 


made  so  conspicuous  a  figure  in  the  annals  of  his 
country.  But  our  aim  in  tliis  brief  introduction 
is,  to  suggest  to  other  gentlemen  of  intelligence 
and  science,  who  cultivate  the  ground  as  Mr. 
Pickering  does,  that  we  should  be  equally  oblig- 
ed to  them,  if  now  and  then,  they  would  afiord 
us  a  communication  on  any  subject  connt  cted  with 
husbandry  and  rural  affairs.  It  may  not  be  amiss 
to  add,  that  we  think  there  is  a  great  propriety, 
on  such  occasions,  in  affixing  the  real  signaiurei 
of  the  writer,  as  Mr.  P.  has  done,  especially  whea 
facts  are  stated,  for  which  it  is  interesting  to  thej 
reader  to  know  who  is  responsible.  1 

Mr.  SOUTHWICK, 

The  learned  author  of  the  Treatise  on  Agri- 
culture, in  Section  XI.  published  in  your  paper 
No.  36,  discoursing  on  grasses,  mentions  Timo- 
thy ;  and  says  that "  in  Europe  it  is  called  Herd- 
grass,  cat's-tail,  or  fi/ileum  firatense,  its  bota- 
nical name  ;  but  as  the  plant  is  of  Yankee  origin, 
we  have  chosen  to  retain  the  Yankee  denomina- 
tion." Dr.  Elliot  of  Connecticut,  who  in  the  last  i 
century,  wrote  several  essays  on  field  husbandry 
in  his  third  essay,  printed  in  1751,  says,  "  Then 
are  two  sorts  of  grass,  which  are  natives  of  th: 
country,  which  I  should  recommend  ;  these  arc 
Herd-Grass,  (known  in  Pennsylvania  by  the  name 
of  Timothy  Grass;)  the  other  is  Fowl  Meadow, 
sometimes  called  Duck  Cirass,  and  sometimes 
Swamp-wire-grass.  It  is  said  that  Herd-Grass 
was  first  found  in  a  swamp  in  Piscataqua,  (Ports 
mouth,  New-Hampshire)  by  one  Herd,  who  pro- 
pagated the  same."  It  is  a  fact,  that  it  is  now 
known  among  the  farmers,  generally  in  Massa- 
:husetts,  and  I  believe  throughout  New-England, 
only  by  the  name  of  Herd's  ffrass.  From  New 
London,  I  have  supposed  the  seed  was  carried  to 
Pennsylvania,  and  there  or  in  the  three  low- 
er counties,  now  the  state  of  Delaware,  being 

ultivated  by  a  person  whose  surname  was  Timo- 
thy, the  grass  received  his  name;  and  under  tha 
name  was  sent  from  Philadelphia  to  England.  Ir. 
such  English  books  on  agriculture,    as  have  fal- 

en  in  my  way,  it  is  uniformly  called  Timothy  or 
Cats-tail.  The  last  name  is  very  proper,  the 
shape  of  the  head  resembling  a  cat's  tail,  being 
biggest  at  its  base,  and  tapering  regularly  to  its 
top.  With  the  like  propriety,  the  meadow-fox 
tail  grass  has  obtained  its  name  ;  its  head  smaller 
at  his  base,  swells  thence  towards  its  middle,  and 
tapers  to  its  top-— like  a  fox's  tail. 

The  Fowl-Meadow-grass  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Elliot,  appears  to  be  a  species  of  Fiorin,  (agros- 

is  stolonifera  ;)  for,  says  the  Doctor  in  his  fourth 
essay, "  In  a  former  essay  I  mentioned  the  strange 
and  peculiar  properties  of  Fowl-Meadow  grass, 
that  it  will  hold  out  to  be  in  season  for  cutting, 
from  the  beginning  of  July  till  some  time  in  Oc- 
tober. 'I'his  I  wondered  at ;  but  viewing  some 
of  it  attentively,  I  think  I  have  found  the  reason 
of  it.  Wiien  it  is  grown  about  three  feet  high, 
It  tiicn  falls  down,  hut  does  not  rot  like  other 
grass  when  lodged.  In  a  little  time  after  it  is 
thus  fallen  down,  at  every  joint  it  puts  forth  a 
new  brancii :  Now  to  maintain  the  young  brood  of 
suckers,  there  must  he  a  plentiful  course  of  sap 
conveyed  through  the  main  stem,  or  straw ;  by 
ivhirh  means  tlie  grass  is  kept  green,  and  fit  fo: 
mowing,   all    this   long  period."     The   Doctot 

dds,  "  whether  this  young  growth  from  the 
joints  be  ov.'ing  to  the  horizontal  position  of  the 
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;ra\v,  or  whether  it  is  a  conlirmaliiin  of  that  doc- 
dne,  that  the  joints  of  plants  are  seed  vessels,  1 
save  lo  naturalists  to  deteiniine." — The  cele- 
ratcd  Fiorin,  first  cultivated  and  recommended 
y  Dr.  Richardson  in  Ireland,  and  now,  there  and 
1  Great  Britain,  admitted  to  deserve  the  exalted 
haracter  he  ascribed  to  it ;  he  says  is  in  its  best 
ondilion  for  mowing,  for  hay,  in  the  month  ofl 
ctober.  Perhaps  its  great  value,  above  all 
ther  grasses,  for  low  and  rich  griund,  "might 
ave  been  ascertained  in  the  United  Slates,  if  we 
ad  obtained  the  kind  cultivated  by  Dr.  Rich- 
'dson — the  broad  leaved  fiorin — Agrostis  stolo- 
fera  latifoiia. —  He  says  that  botanists  speak  of 
irty  sorts,  liis  attention  was  confined  to  one  of 
lero.  T.  PICKERING 

ll'en/iam,  Mass.  Feb.   11,   1820. 

FOR    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

Shrubberij,  Bait.   County,  Frb.  27,  1820 

Mr.  Skinner, — I  do  not  wonder  at  Mr.  Pick 
•ing,  vindicating  the  character  of  an  article, 
lat  forms  so  large  a  portion  of  the  product  of 
lassachusetts,  as  the  potato  ;  and  I  will  do  him 
le  justice  to  say,  that  he  has  given  us  some  use 
il  hints. — One  in  particular  merits  our  imme- 
ate  attention. 

I  mean  where  he  informs  us  that  his  best  early 
Dtatoes  were  produced  from  seed  (Tubers) 
irried  from  this  state.  No  intelligent  agricul- 
irist  can  doubt  for  a  moment,  tiie  superiority  oi 

cool  northern  climate  in  producing  good  Irish 
otatoes ;  nor  of  a  southern  warm  climate  in  af 
irding  the  best  sweet  potatoes.  And  though 
istinct  in  genera,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  in 
le  providence  of  things,  that  exactly  where  the 
)rmer  become  indifferent,  the  latter  begin  to  be 
cod 

L  have  never  touched  a  New  England  potato 
ir  seed,  though  I  have  been  grievously  disap 
ointed  in  using  the  genuine  Hybernian — these 
ill  require  many  years  to  naturalize  them. — 
Fevertheless,  I  have  been  well  inl'orined,  thai 
le  imported  Franke  Biaw,  (in  English,  whict 
id  mealy)  have  been  cultivated  at  Beikly,  in 
'irt^inij,  with  advantage,  and  are  tiie  finest  po 
ito  in  that  slate.  I  wish  you  could  t;btain  < 
iw  from  some  of  your  correspondents  in  that 
uarier. 

It  is  certainly  a  principle  both  in  vegetables 
:id  animals,  to  deteriorate,  when  moved  Iron 
eiter  to  worse,  and  vice  versa,  and  I  have  often 
jmarked  tlie  great  difference  in  young  trees 
iken  from  forcing  nurseries,  and  those  taken 
om  common  sril. — The  former  though  phccd 
I  very  good  ground,  would  make  a  stand  for  a 
ear  or  iv/o,  and  often  mildew,  whilst  ihe  latter 
ould  instantly  begin  to  thrive  and  grow  with  a 
olish  peculiar  to  health  and  vigour. 

But  with  all  the  credit  due  to  Mr.  Pickering's 
iformation,  I  conceive  he  has  been  inatientivf 
)  Mr.  Davy's  scale  in  one  essential  point,  to 
le  great  disparagement  of  our  favourite  Ruta 
laga.  Thus  in  that  scale,  though  the  medium 
jgreeate  of  solubles  in  potatoes,  is  200,  whilsi 
lat  of  Ruta  Baga  is  only  64,  it  must  not  be  for- 
otten,that  tliose  solubles  are  different  lhings,and 
iffer  widely  in  relation  lo  nourit/iment;  to  say 
ic  least,  sugar  is  thrice  as  nourishing  as  cithe. 
arch  or  gluten,  or  as  three  to  one — the  exces- 
f  sugar  in  Ruta  Baga,  is  the  large  sum  of  ."3^. 
hich  multiplied  by  2,  for  excess  of  nourishment 


gives  6:  to  be  a'.ldeil  to  the  aggicj^utc  of  64-.  good  and  nicely  prepared  soil,  is  riccLs-aiy  lO 
amounting  to  131,  so  that  the  figures  may  fairiyjcnsure  a  crop  when  sowed,  where  they  are  to 
stand,  in  a  scale  oi  nourishing  matter,  at  230  po-j  remain — very  inferior  soil  will  do  to  transplant 
tatoeslSl,  Ruta  Baga,  whilst  in  a  scale  of  solu-jthem  to — especially  if  the  plants  arc  large, 
bles,  it  stands  as  Mr.  Pickering  has  stated  it.  which  ensures  their  success — the  root  should  be 
This  new  statement  will  be  greatly  in  favour'as  large  as  the  largest  quill  and  upwards,  when 
of  the  Ruta  Baga,  and  correspond  much  betterl^'ansplantcd.  They  Should  not  be  sowed  closer 
with  experience.  It  is  true  that  nothing  but  aj''  so  close  as  common  tuinips,  and  not  near 
series  of  experiments  with  sugar  can  dttermine|a  '■^ooii.  When  left  to  grow  the  drills  should  be 
its  real  comparative  difference  with  starch  andj^'^ou'-  3  feet  6  inches  apart,  and  from  10  to  12 
gluten ;  but  I  leave  it  to  the  candid  and  inlelli-'''>'^'>es  in  the  line  of  the  drill.  The  same  soil 
gent  to  sav,  if  I  have  not  fixed  on  a  scale  of  greali^"''  manuring  will  bring  20  per  cent,  more  corn- 
moderation,  very  few  would  fall  out  with  me  ini™'"  turnip  than  Ruta  Baga,  judgingby  last  year, 
making  it  4  to  1.  Those  who  fatten  birds  inl*'''ch  was  a  great  turnip  year  in  our  land.  The 
Europe  for  market,  could  tell   us  of  the  great  seed  should  be  put  one  inch  deep  in  the  ground. 


nourishing  powers  of  sui;ar,  which  they  have  to 
use,  though  so  dear —  The  unhappy  Africans 
in  the  corn  fields,  and  near  the  sugar  boilers  in 
he  \V.  Indies,  profit  by  this  multum  in  parvo. 


I  need  not  add,  that  they  must  be  kept  clean, 
ant!  ploughed,  if  in  drills — I  cannot  help  think- 
ing, that  Mr.  Pickering  is  a  little  prejudiced 
against  them,  or  he  never  would  find  the  dlffer- 


Whilst  the  mendicant  of  Calabria,  hard  pushed,  ence  in  chopping  these  and  carrots  with  a  sharp 


retires  from  the  city,  to  scrape  the  manna,  exu- 
ding from  the  bark  of  the  ash  of  that  country,  to 
nourish  his  impoverished  body. 

Many  species  of  the  soiaiium  or  potato  family 
are  certainly  poisonous  in  some  parts,  if  not  ii 
all ;  whilst  others  are  harmless,  or  have  their  de 
leterious  matter  secreted  in  certain  parts  only 
The  night  shade  is  poisonous  in  every  part, 
and  the  bitter  sweet  (solanum  dulcamara)  is  a 
very  active  medicine  on  the  nerves — the  sola- 
num caroliniense,  a  native,  is  not  well  known, 
but  the  long  sharp  prickles  on  both  sides  of  the 
leaves,  seem  to  say  to  the  gramnivorous  tribe, 
I  am  not  for  your  use — whilst  the  fruit  of  the 
egg  plant  and  the  tomata,  both  solanums,  are'as 
freely  used  as  the  root  of  the  Irish  potato. — If 
e  may  judge  from  the  effluvia  of  the  leaves,  the 
tomata  has  noxious  juices  in  some  of  its  parts, 
and  I  should  be  very  hungry  before  I  would 
taste  the  leaves,  though  the  young  tops  or  flow 
ers  of  common  Irish  potatoes,  are  said  to  b< 
fine  sallad.  I  think  the  skin  of  the  common  poia 
to  is  its  worst  part,  and  tiiose  who  neglect  paring 
them  before  cooking,  especially  towards  spring 
are  yet  unacquainted  with  their  excellence 
1  wish  some  humane  physician  would  tinderiakt 
a  series  of  experiments  to  ascertain  the  pails  of 
the  different  species  of  solanum  thai  contain  the 
poisonous  principle 

The  great  difference  in  opinii>n  about  turnips 
and  turnip-tops — cabbages — Ruta  Baga  and  Ru 
la  Baga  tops,  giving  a  disagi  eeable  flavour  to 
milk,  I  have  perfectly  rcconcileil  l)y  actual  ex 
perience — any  of  them  may  be  fed  once  in  24 
hours,  and  not  oftencr  ;  pompions,  bran  &c.  must 
form  the  intermediate  feed — and  I  thiidi.  though 
do  not  know,  that  even  garlick  might  be  used 
twice  a  week.  It  appears,  that  tliose  ill  flavours 
pass  off,  if  allowed  time* — see  a  paper  partly  on 
this  subject  in  your  Farmer  of  the  1  Uh  inst, 
signed  a  '•  A  Subscriber.'' 

I  will  here  add  to  the  stock  of  information  you 
altcady  possess,  what  little  I  know  about  tlie  cul 


spade. 


RECONCILIATOR. 


tivation  of  the  Ruta  Baga. — In  tliis  country,  off  done  the  next  tlav,  which  is  of  great  advan 


tlie  waters,  lOlli  a  lolh  of  May  is  the  time  to 
sow  for  early,  and  the  10th  a  l3tl.  July,  for  the 
late  crop :  the  latter  are  best  for  the  table :  very 


'  It  would  seem  that  it  was  only  by  great  accumu- 
lation, from  often  fceiling',  that  th.--e  highly  essential 
ails  enter  the  udJer,  wliicli  is  as  it  were,  the  uUimate 
point  ill  the  economy  from  the  sto  nacb  in  cattle. 


[The  following  plain  hints  contain  good 
advice.  The  writer  is,  no  doubt,  what  he 
signs  himself,  "  A  Practical  Farmer,"  iroin 
whom  wc  should  be  glad  to  hear  again  and 
again.] 
Friend  Skinner, 

In  perusing  thy  paper,  I  observe  many- 
useful  hints  on  the  rotation  of  crops,  me- 
thods of  manuring,  fencing,-  &c.  manv  of 
which  are  very  instructive  and  profitable. 
Bat  to  do  all  these  things,  at  the  least 
possible  expense,  is  the  question,  other- 
wise we  might  as  Dr.  Franklin  says,  ''  pay 
too  dear  for  our  whistle."  In  order  to  avoid 
this,  a  reguiar  system  of  crops,  ought  to 
be  established  ;  the  quantity  of  stock  and  the 
number  of  labouring  hands  fixed,  and  avoid 
as  much  as  possible  all  deviation  from  the 
same  ;  for  regular  system  is  more  important 
in  agriculture  than  in  any  other  business  that 
I  am  acquainted  with,  and  the  difference  be- 
tween riches  and  poverty  depend  upon  it. 

After  things  are  thus  far  fixed,  the  next 
■  )bject  is  to  continue  business  well,  and  keep 
every  tiling  in  order  and  ready,  until  thev  are 
wanted  ;  never  put  oil"  getting  implements  in 
readiness  to  seed,  feed,  &c.  .It  leisure  times; 
for  when  these  things  are  wanted,  you  arc 
hurried,  and  it  is  very  injurious  to  regu- 
lar business,  to  be  interrupted  on  that  ac- 
count. To  prevent  confusion  lef  every 
hand  bring  home  the  tool  he  is  v/nrking 
with  every  evening,  and  put  them  in 
I  house  for  the  purpose,  which  will  save 
much  trouble  in  case  of  the  change  of  wea- 
ther, or  other  causes  making  it  necessar\'  to 
take  tlie  same  tools  to  some  other  part  of  the 
farm  the  next  day  ;  and  every  hand  should 
have  his  orders  in  the  evening  what  is  to  be 


tage,  and  care  should  be  taken  through  the 
day  that  all' things  work  to  suit  each  other; 
for  instance,  t  le  ploughman  should  not  wait 
for  the  hands,  nor  they  for  the  ploughman, 
and  never  ch  inge  the  hands  from  the  work 
they  are  about  to  any  thin^  else,  \t  it  can  be 
avoided ;  by  these  means  the  life  and  energy 
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of  the  i.tLouicrs  are  preserved  ;  which  with 
good  usage,  never  fails  producing  happiness 
and  profit,  for  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  with 
Col.  Taylor,  the  famous  Virginian  agricul- 
turist, that  stock  and  hands  must  be  well 
kept,  if  we  want  profit  from  them  ;  and  as 
the  keeping  is,  so  is  the  profit. 

A  Fradkal  Farmer. 


Occaskoival  liivtTaets . 


.Voie  by  tlie  lidilor. 
[The  pod  in  its  exterior  appearance  resem- 
bles very  nearly  that  ot  our  honey  locust — ii 
contained  six  nuts,  beautiful  in  form  and  co 
lour,  which  have  been  distributed  in  a  way 
that  will  ensure  their  being  planted  and  at- 
tended to  with  great  cart-.] 

On  t\\c  Mai\agtii\ev\t  of  S\\ce^. 


ON  THE  USE  OF  SUMACH. 

Coriaria — froni  a  female  Correspondent. 

As  respects  the  use  of  Sumach,  we  suffer 
no  part  of  it  to  escape,  from  the  root  to  the 
fruit.  A  strong  decoction  made  of  the  root 
will  assuage  a  swelling  on  a  horses'  back,  by 
washing  the  part  affected  with  the  decoction 
as  hot  as  it  can  be  borne.  The  bark,  stems, 
and  leaves  make  a  good  dye  for  sheep  skins, 
boiled  strong,  set  with  copperas,  and  the  skins 
put  in  when  warm,  not  hot,  and  well  washed 
every  two  or  three  days.  I  have  known  hard, 
homey  skins  to  become  quite  soft  from  the 
above  process.  The  berries  of  the  sumach 
imake  the  best  black  dye  for  woollen,  that  we 
country  folks  can  get.  The  berries  being 
threshed  off,  which  is  easily  done  by  laying 
the  bunch  on  a  clean  floor  and  using  a  small 
stick  ;  there  should  be  a  strong  dye  made  with 
them ;  the  wool  or  yarn  placed  in  an  iron  pot, 
a  layer  of  berries  and  one  of  wool  or  yarn 
alternately  with  a  little  copperas  sprinkled  on 
each  layer  of  the  yarn.  The  dye  then  poured 
on,  and  the  pot  of  varn,  berries  and  dye  made 
to  simmer,  (not  boil,  as  that  will  have  a  tenden- 
cy to  rot,  and  give  the  yarn  a  soot  colour — ) 
kept  warm  a  few  days,  then  dried  in  the  dye, 
(I  mean  not  washed,  before  it  is  dried,)  it 
makes  a  lasting  black. 


To   the  Editor    of  the    American   Farmer, 

Lexington  \0\h  Feb.  1S20. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  send  you  a  pod  of  the  "  coffee  nut  tree,'' 
somctmies  called  pea  locust. 

The  ctifiee  nut  is  a  common  tree  growing 
in  the  fort^sts  of  this  country,  always  in  thi 
richest  soil — a  tall  trunk  but  few  branches — 
thickness  at  the  stump  24  inches,  very  rough 
bark. 

T:<e  fruit  was  used  by  the  first  settlers  of 
the  countrv  a-i  a  sal'Stitute  for  coffee,  to  which 
it  is  very  similar,  whence  the  name^ 

Your  obedient  servant, 
LEWIS  SANDERS. 


Mr.  Skinner. — With  your   permission, 
beg  leave  to  add  the  sixth  minutes  notice  to 
the  discriiTiiaiting  remarks  of  a  "  Marylan 
der"  in  his  '  five  minutes  reflection  on  sheep. 
It  may  possibly  add  another  link  to  the  able 
chain  he  has  woven  for  the  management  of 
that  useful  animal.  He  states  in  No.  43,  page 
342,  "should  a  spell  of  cold  rainy  ••eather 
overtake    them  within  a  few  days  after  they 
are  shorn,  the  only  remedy  is  to  house  them 
till  it  is  over.''    It  is  admiited  the  house  may 
be  resorted  to  with  propriety,  should  the  in 
clemency  of  the  season  require  it  ;  but  that 
there  is  another  remedy  my  practice  and  suc- 
cess at  least  proves,  and  those  of  my  neigh- 
bours who  have    been  governed    by  my  ad 
vice  have  been  equally  fortunate  in  preserving 
their  stock.     A  the  time  of  shearing  a  mix 
tare  is  prepared  of  equal  parts  of  common 
fish  oil  and  tar,  incorporated  together  over  a 
slow  fire,  and  applied  from  head  to  tail  of  the 
animal,   milk  warrn,  at  the  instant   the  fleece 
is  removed.     The  flock  are  then  returned  to 
their  pasturage,  and  require  no  further  care 
than  that  necessary  attention  which  the  far 
mer  should  at  all  seasons   bestow  on  every 
animal  of  rural  economy.     This  practice  has 
been  adopted  and  perserved  in  for  five  succes- 
;ive  years,   and  with  the   annual  purging  of 
the  flock,  and  treatment  nearly  assimulated  to 
that  recommended  has  been  entirely  success 
ful.   The  rationale  is  left  to  able  hands,  such 
is  the  fact.     The  expressed  juice  of  garlic  is 
found    from   long  experience  an   invaluable 
medicine  in  most  of  the  diseases  attending 
sheep,  save  old  age  and  poverty. 

A  CEDED  VIRGINIAN. 


BALTIMORE,    FRIDAY,    MARCH    3,   1820. 

*^*  This  being  the  season  for  planting 
young  orchards,  some  instruction  on  thai 
head  will  doubtless  prove  acceptable  to  our 
readers.  We  have  therefore  selected  the  di- 
rections given  under  the  head  "  management 
!of  fruit  trees,"  These  directions  we  perceivt 
lave  been  approved  by  the  Agricultural  So- 
ciety of  Massachusetts,  and  published  in 
neir  memoirs  ;  and  assuredly  they  could  noi 
■he  sanctioned  by  higher  anthority. 


^  w    ^ 


A  corrcspondnu  dirsiiLS  to  li  ve  in- 
lormation  as  to  the  culture  of  the  caaiiflower, 
we  confess  our  ignorance  on  the  subjfxt ;  we 
iiave  been  under  the  impression,  that  it  was 
hfficidt  to  raise  them  in  perfection,  and 
.vould  thank  any  of  our  correspondents  to  tell 
us  how  it  may  be  most  successfully  done. 

(0^  It  is  proposed  to  build  a  Bridge 
icrobs  Soiith  River,  in  Anne-Arundcl  coun- 
ty, in  the  lim-  of  communication  between  An- 
napolis and  Washington  ;  we  hope  the  stock 
will  be  prompdy  taken. — We  shall  take  fur.j 
iher  notice  of  this  object  of  internal  improve- 
inent,  though  the  advantages  are  obvious  at 
a  glance. 

*^*  Internal  improvement  being  one  of 
the  chief  objects  of  tnisjnurna;,  we  have  with 
pleasure  recorded  M'.  Max.  y's  report  on! 
Public  Schools.  If  all  Legislatures  possessed' 
his  public  spi  it,  enlightened  and  directed  by 
equal  intelligence,  Maryland  would  no  longe 
shut  her  eves  on  the  example  of  New  York, 
Penns}lvania,  Virgina,  and  other  states. 

FROM   THE    OLIVE    BRANCH. 

Winter  evening's  amusement  for  Jane  and  nu. 
In  summer  days  I  till  the  gronnd, 

And  tug  and  toil  and  get  my  bread — 
No  inteival  can  there  be  found, 
Between  my  labour  and  my  bed, 
My  wife  declines  to  knit  by  night, 
And  I  to  read  by  candle  light. 

But  when  the  south  receives  the  sun 

Beyond  the  equinoctial  line- 
When  all  my  summer  work  is  done, 
Substantial  pleasures  then  are  mine. 
Then  Jane  bccjins  to  knit  at  night, 
And  I  to  read  by  candle  light. 

I'm  then  content  and  never  sigh, 

Nor  fly  from  home  some  bliss  to  find  ; 

And  Jane  is  pleased  as  well  as  I, 

It  so  completely  feasts  her  mind, 

To  sit  her  down  to  knit  by  night. 
And  hear  me  read  by  candle  light. 

For  when  I  read  she  always  hears. 

•    And  what  she  hears  she  tries  to  scan  ; 

When  ought  to  her  obscure  appears, 
Then  1  esidain  il  if  I  can. 

O  how  she  loves  to  knit  by  night, 
And  hear  me  read  by  candle  light. 

But  when  she  drops  a  stitch  and  gapes, 
Soon  gapes  again  and  nods  her  jiead. 
I  close  my  bo'  k,  and  say,  perhaps 
'Tis  time  my  dear  to  go  to  bed- 
So  knit  attain  to-morrow  night, 
And  hear  me  read  by  candle  lie;ht. 

PICKAWAY  I3ARU. 


BALTIMORK, 
PRINTED  EVERY  FRIDAY, 
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AGRICULTURE. 


)i\  U\e,  i^wWwatiou  ol  Tobacco, 

Vith  some   observ.niuiis  on  its  natural   lusiorv, 

its   medicinal  qualities,   its    introduction  into 

Europe,  Sec. 

Tlie  liigit  price  which  tobacco  has  uniformly 
naintained  since  the  late  war,  when  compared 
.•ilh  that  of  other  stanle  products,  has  induced 
nany  to  think  of  substitutinj;  that  plant  for  othe: 
bjecls  of  culture,  especially  small  strain.  This 
isposition  may  be  the  more  safely  indulg;ed  in 
hose  districts  of  smunern  country  where  plastei 
f  Paris  is  found  to  have  its  lull  effect,  because  in 
uch  situations  it  may  be,  perhaps,  advantage- 
usly  made  to  constitute  one  link  in  the  chain  of 
otation ;  for  as  it  necessarily  occasions  the 
round  to  be  well  worked  and  shaded,  and  kept 
Tte  from  wieds  through  the  summei-,  nothin.ii; 
repansland  more  handsomely  for  a  succeedini; 
rop  of  small  grain,  than  tobacco  :  we  would  not 
resume  to  read  a  lecture  on  the  cultivation  of 
iiis  extraordinary  plant,  to  those  who  have  been 
1  the  liahit  of  cultivating  it ;  but  we  have  reasoi 
0  believe  that  in  some  districts  of  country  where 
his  paper  circulates,  a  desire  exists  to  employ  a 
lorlion  of  their  laliour  and  capital  on  this  ob 
Ect ;  by  those  to  whom  the  tedious  process  of 
ultivating  and  curing  it,  has  either  never  been 
.nown,  or  from  long  desuetude,  is  nearly  forgot 
sn  ;  under  this  impression  we  had  intended  some 
lecks  past,  to  have  sketched  some  observations 
in  the  subject  founded  on  actual  knowledge— 
cqiiired  in  a  tobacco  planting  country;  but  un 
ontrollable  impediments  have  hitherto  prevent- 
d  us. 

In  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom,  perhaps,  no 
ilant  can  be  foiuid,  tlie  propagation  and  effects 
if  which  have  attracted  as  much  notice,  and  pro 
luced  so  much  excitement  as  this  disgusting— 
omc  would  say,  fascinating  weed.  It  has  been 
like  the  theme  of  poetical  eulogy  and  the  ob- 
ect  of  secular  and  political  proscription.  Popes 
lave  let  loose  their  roaring  bulls,  and  kings  have 
asued  their  decrees  against  it,  and  well  would  ii 
le  if  chuich  and  state  would  form  alliance  only 
in  suc/t  occasions. 

Like  some  other  narcotic   poisons,  however, 
obacco  iiJ3  made  its  way  against  the  denuncia 
ions  of  all  its  enemies,  and  becomes  more  dear 
nd  indispensible  to  those  who  use  it,  in  the  ratii 
if  its  injury  to  their  constitutions. 

Tobacco  is  a  native  of  this  country,  and  was 
irst  imported  into  Europe  about  the  middle  of  th 
ixtecnt'.i  century  by  Hernandc-z  de  Toledo,  who 
ent  it  into  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  Ambassa- 
or  of  Francis  II,  at  the  court  of  Lisbon,  carried 
t  into  France  in  l.'iSO,  when  it  was  presented  to 
'atharincde  Medicis,  as  a  plant  of  extraordinary 
irtucs  from  the  new  world.  The  ambassador's 
lame  was  Nicot,  hence  the  botanical  appellation 
S/icoiiana  applied  to  this  genus  of  plants.    The 


nitrod'ica.Ji,  u  the  cjstom  (.1  smoki.i^^  i  i,i  En 
gland  has  been  ascribed  to  Sir  Waller  Raleigh. 
We  are  told  that  some  tribes  of  the  aboiiginal 
inhabitants  of  this  continent  used  tobacco,  as  i! 
burnt  offering,  the  smoke  of  whicli  they  sup[)<)s- 
ed  to  be  acceptable-  to  the  Ci.ds.  Thus  we  find 
that  different  nations  address  themselves  to  dif 
I'erent  senstsas  tiio  medium  for  obtaining  divine 
conciliation.  While  the  pious  Christian  seeks 
propitidtion  by  vocal  or  instrum.-ntal  music,  or  a 
concert  of  both,  tne  poor  untutored  savage  im 
plores  favour  and  happiness  through  the  incense 
of  aromatic  guins,  and  the  odour  of  sweet  scent- 
ed tnbacro. 

"  Heaven  from  all  creatures  hides  the  book  of 

fate, 
All  but  the  page  prescribed  their  present  state  ; 
From  brutes  what  men,  from  men  what  spirits 

know  : 
Or  Who  could  suffer  being  here  below  ? 
I'he  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day, 
Had  he  thy  reason  would  be  skip  and  play  ? 
Pleaa'd  to  the  last,  he  crops  the  flowry  food. 
And  licks  the  hand  just  raised  to  shed  his  blood 
Oh  !  blindness  to  the  future  !  kindly  giv'n. 
That  each  may  fill  the  circle  mark'd  by  heav'n; 
Who  sees  with  equal  eye  as  God  of  all, 
A  hero  perish  or  a  sparrow  fall. 
Atoms  or  systems  into  ruin  hurl'd, 
And  now  a  bubble  burst  and  now  a  world." 
It  is  remarkable,  says  a  learned  author,  that 
in  the  days  of  its  first   general  introduction  into 
Europe  no  man  spoke  about  it  with  coolness  or 
indifference,  but  every  one  warmly  espoused  its 
censure   or  its  praise.    "Camden   in  his   life   of 
queen  Elizabeth,  says,   t!iat  men  used    tobacco 
eveiy  where,  some  for  wantonness  and  some  foi 
healtli  sake,  and  that   with   insatiable  desire  and 
greediness,  they  sucked  the  stinking  smoke  there- 
of through  an  earthen  pipe,  which  they  presently 
blew  out  again  at  their  nostrils:  so  that  English 
men's  bodies  were  so  delighted  with  this  plant 
that   they  seemed  as  it  were  degenerated  ini( 
barbarians." 

Dr.  Venner  in  a  work  entitled  via  recta  ndvi- 
turn  longci7n,  published  ai  London  in  1638.  gives 
a  brief  summary  of  the  injuries  done  by  tobacco. 
"  It  drieth  the  brain,  dimmeth  the  sight,  vitiateth 
the  smell,  hurteth  the  stomach,  destroyeth  thi 
concoction,  disturbeth  the  humours  and  spirits, 
corrupteth  the  breath,  induccth  a  trembling  ol 
the  limbs,  exsicateth  the  wind  pipe,  lungs  and 
liver,  annoycth  the  milt,  scorcheth  the  heart,  and 
causeth  the  blood  to  be  adusted.  In  a  word,  ii 
overthroweth  the  spirits,  pervcrtetii  the  under- 
standing, and  confoundeth  the  senses,  with  sud- 
den astonishment  and  stupiditic  of  the  whole 
body." 

A  poetical  phillippic,  called  '  Tobacco  battered,' 
was  published  in  the  reign  of  king  James,  by  Jo- 
shua Sylvester,  in  which  he  compares  tobacco  to 
gunpowder  and  pipes  to  guns  ;  making  the  mis- 
chief of  the  two  equal.    But  the  most  celebrated 


-'lailinvee  ivs  .j^uiirsi  IoUkco  n  as  tlic  •  Coun- 
lerblast'of  tiuK  Jamesl.  That  weak  monarc!  gave 
vent  to  his  ;.iejudlees  against  V>\>  nerbin  a  ...uii- 
cation  in  which  he  professes  to  dispruve  all  the  al- 
leged grounds  for  the  toleration  of  tobacco,  and 
warns  his  sulijects  in  a  most  earnest  manner,  not  to 
••sin  against  God,  and  harm  their  own  persons  and 
goods  and  rencK-r  themselves  scorned  and  con- 
temned by  stiani^crs  who  should  come  among 
ihem  ;  by  persevering  in  a  custom  loathsome  to 
the  eye,  hateful  to  the  nose,  and  baneful  to  the 
brain." 

As  to  the  effect  of  tobacco  when  applied  in 
eiliier  of  the  three  modes  in  which  it  is  generally 
used,  viz.  smoking,  snuffiiig,  and  chewing— the 
following  excellent  observations  are  extracted 
from  Dr.  Cullen. 

"  Smokinff,  snuff  taking,  (Sfc — Tobacco  is  o 
well  known  drug,  ot  a  narcotic  quality,  wliich  it 
discovers  in  all  persons,  even  in  small  quantity 
when  first  applied  to  them.  I  have  known  a  small 
quantity  of  it  snuffed  up  the  nose,  produce  giddi- 
ness, stupour  and  vomiting  ;  and  when  applied 
in  different  ways,  in  larger  quantity,  there  are 
many  instances  of  its  more  violent  effects,  even 
of  its  proving  a  mortal  poison.  In  all  these  in- 
stances it  operates  in  the  manner  ol  other  narco- 
tics :  but  along  with  its  naicotic  qualities  it  pos- 
sesses also  a  strongly  stim  lent  power,  perhaps 
with  respect  to  the  whcle  system,  but  especially 
to  the  stomach  and  intestines ;  so  as  readily,  even 
in  no  great  doses  to  prove  emetic  and  purgative. 

"  By  this  combination  of  qualities  all  the  ef- 
fects of  tobacco  may  be  explained,  but  I  shall  be- 
gin with  considering  its  effects  as  they  appear  in 
the  use  of  it  as  an  ariicle  of  living. 

"  As  such  it  has  been  employed  by  snuffing, 
smoking  and  chewing  ;  practices,  which  as  hav- 
ing been  for  two  hundred  years  past  common  to 
all  Europe,  need  not  be  described  here.  Like 
other  narcotics,  the  use  of  it  may  be  introduced 
by  degrees ;  so  that  its  peculiar  effects  even  from 
large  quantities  employed,  may  not  or  may  hard- 
ly at  all  appear  ;  but  this  does  not  contradict  the 
account  I  have  given  of  its  (iiiality  with  respect 
to  persons  unaccustomed  to  it,  and  even  cf  its 
tendency  to  show  i's  power  in  those  much  accus- 
tomed to  it ;  for  even  in  these  the  power  of  habit 
has  its  limits;  so  that  in  persons  going  but  a  lit- 
tle beyond  the  dose  to  which  they  have  been  ac- 
customed, very  violent  effects  are  sometimes  pro- 
duced. 

"  On  this  subject  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the 
power  of  habit  is  often  unequal :  so  that  in  per- 
sons accustomed  to  the  use  ot  tobacco,  a  lesser 
quantity  than  what  they  had  been  accustomed, 
will  often  have  stronger  effects  than  had  befort; 
commonly  appeared.  I  knew  a  lady  who  had 
been  for  more  than  twenty  years  accustomed  to 
taking  snuff,  and  that  at  every  time  of  day;  but 
she  came  at  length  to  observe,  that  snuffing  u 
good  deal  before  dinner  took  away  her  appetite, 
and  she  came  at  length  to  find  that  a  single  pinch 
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taken  before  dinner  look  away  almost  ciiuuly  U;  : 
appetite  tor  that  meal.  When  however,  she  ab- 
stained entirely  from  snuff  before  dinner,  her  ap 
petite  continued  as  usual  ;  and  after  dinner  for 
the  rest  of  the  day,  she  took  snuff  pretty  freely 
■without  any  inconvenience. 

"  This  is  an  instance  of  the  inequality  of  the 
power  of  habit  in  exerting  its  effects,  but  in  what 
eases  this  may  take  place  we  cannot  determine, 
and  must  now  go  on  in  marking  its  usual  and 
ordinary  powers.  When  snuff,  that  is,  tobacco  in 
powder,  is  first  applied  to  the  nose,  it  proves  a 
stimulus,  and  excites  sneezing,  but  by  repetition 
that  effect  entirely  ceases. 

"  When  snuff  is  first  employed,  if  it  be  not 
both  in  small  quantity,  and  be  not  thrown  out 
immediately  by  sneezing,  it  occasions  some  gid- 
diness and  confusion  ot  h'jad,  but  by  repetition, 
these  effects  cease  to  be  produced,  and  no  par 
ticular  effect  of  it  appears  in  the  accustomed, 
when  not  taken  beyond  the  usual  quantity.  But 
even  in  the  accustomed,  when  it  is  taken  beyond 
the  usual  quantity,  it  produces  fomewhat  of  the 
same  giddiness  and  confusion  of  head,  that  it  did 
when  first  employed  ;  and  in  several  cases  tliese 
effects  in  the  accustomed,  depending  on  a  larg- 
er dose,  are  not  only  more  considerable,  as  they 
act  on  the  sensorium,  but  as  they  appear  also  in 
ether  parts  of  the  system,  particularly  intUe  sto- 
mach, occasioning  a  loss  of  appetite  and  other 
symptoms  of  a  weakened  tone  in  the  organ. 

"  With  respect  to  this  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that,  persons  who  take  a  great  deal  of  snuff, 
though  they  seem,  from  the  power  of  habit,  to 
escape  it  narcotic  effects,  yet  as  they  are  often 
liable  to  go  to  excess  in  the  quantity  taken,  so 
they  are  still  in  danger  from  these  effects  opera- 
ting in  an  insensible  manner;  and  I  have  observ 
ed  several  instances  of  their  being  affected  in  the 
same  manner  as  persons  are  from  the  long  con- 
tinued use  of  other  narcotics,  such  as  wine  and 
opium  ;  that  is,  by  a  loss  of  memory,  by  a  fatuity 
and  other  symptoms  of  the  weakened  or  senile 
state  of  the  nervous  system,  induced  beiore  the 
Hisual  period. 

"  Among  other  effects  of  excess  in  snuffing,  I 
have  found  all  the  symptoms  of  dispepsia  produ- 
ced by  it,  and  partirularly  pains  of  the  stomach 
occurring  every  day.  The  dependence  of  these 
upon  the  use  of  snuff  became  very  evident  from 
hence,  that  upon  an  accidental  interruption  of 
snuffing  for  some  days  these  pains  did  not  occur, 
but  upon  a  return  to  snuffing,  the  pains  also  re- 
curred ;  and  this  alteration  of  pains  of  the  sto- 
■aach  and  of  snuffing  having  occurred  again,  the 
snuff  was  entirely  laid  aside,  and  the  pains  did 
not  occur  for  many  months  after,  nor,  so  far  as  I 
know  for  the  rest  of  life. 

"  A  special  effect  of  snuffling  is  its  exciting  a 
considerable  discharge  of  Mucus  from  the  nose; 
and  there  have  been  several  instances  of  headachs 
toothachs,  and  ophthalmias  relieved  by  this 
means  :  and  this  is  to  be  p  irlicularly  remarked, 
that  when  this  discharge  of  mucus  is  considera- 
ble, the  ceasing  or  suppressing  of  it,  by  abstain- 
ing from  snuff,  is  ready  to  occasion  the  very 
disorders  of  heaclach,  toothach,  and  ophthalmia, 
which  it  had  formerly  relieved. 

"Anot  her  effect  of  snuffing  to  betaken  noticeof 


p-.oclutcs  Uic  dyspeptjc  s>yin).u  !.■^  cntioned. 
These  urc  the  consideraiionb  iit  relate  to 
iinifflng,  and  some  of  them  will  leadily  apply  to 
the  other  modes  of  using  itiis  drug.  . 

"  Snifiking.  when  fiist  practised,  shows  very 
strongly  the  narcotic,  vomiting,  tind  even  purg- 
ing jjov-ers  of  tobacco,  aid  it  is  vet  y  often  useful 
IS  an  anodyne  ;  but  by  repetition  these  effects 
disappear,  or  only  show  themselves  when  the 
quantity  smoked  is  beyond  what  habit  had  before 
admliled  of;  and  even  in  persons  much  accus- 
tomed to  it,  it  may  be  carried  so  far  as  to  prove 
a  mortal  poison. — From  much  smoking  all  the 
same  effects  may  arise  which  we  said  might  arise 
from  excess  in  snuffing. 

"With  respect  to  ilie  evacuation  of  mucu^ 
which  is  produced  by  snuffii'g.  iliere  are  anaio 
gous  effects  produced  by  smi-kiiig,  which  com 
monly  siiraulatts  the  mucous  loUicles  of  tl.t 
mouth  and  fauces,  and  particularly  the  excre 
ories  of  the  salivary  glancis  By  the  evacuatioi, 
from  both  sources,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
narcotic  power,  the  toothach  is  often  greatly  rt- 
iicved  by  it ;  butwc  have  not  found  the  smokine: 
relii  ve  headachs  and  ophthalmias  so  much  at 
snuffing  often  does.  Sometimes  smoking  driet. 
the  mouth  and  fauces,  and  occasions  a  demand 
for  drink;  but,  as  connuonly  the  stimulus  it  a 
plies  to  the  mucous  follicles  and  salivary  glaniis 
draws  forth  their  liquids,  it  occasions  on  tlu 
other  hand  a  frequent  spitting. 

"  So  far  as  this  is  oi  the  proper  saliva,  it  oc- 
casions a  w  aste  of  that  liquid  so  necessary  in  the 
business  of  digestion  ;  and  both  by  this  wasti 
and  by  the  narcotic  power  at  the  same  time  ap 
plied,  the  tone  of  the  stomach  is  often  weaken- 
ed, and  every  kind  of  dyspeptick  symptoms  i^ 
produced.  Though  in  smoking  a  great  part  of 
the  smoke  is  again  blown  out  of  the  mouth,  stil; 
a  part  of  it  must  necessarily  pass  into  the  lungs. 
and  its  narcotic  power  applied  there  often  re 
lieve  spasmodic  asthma ;  and  by  its  stimulant 
power  it  there  also  sometimes  promotes  expec- 
toration, and  proves  useful  in  the  catarrhal  oi 
pituiious  difficulty  of  breathing. 

''  Smoking  has  been  frequently  mentioned  as 
a  means  of  guarding  men  against  contagion.  In 
the  case  of  the  plague,  the  testimony  of  Diemer 
broeck  is  very  strong ;  but  Rivinus  and  others 
give  usmany  facts  which  contradict  this:  andChe- 
notgivesa  remarkable  instance  of  its  inutility.  We 
cannot  indeed  suppose  that  tobacco  contains  an  an- 
tidote of  any  contagion  or  that  in  general  it  has  any 
antiseptic  power;  and  therefore  we  cannot  allow 
that  it  has  any  special  use  in  this  case  :  but  it  is 
very  probable  that  this  and  other  narcotics,  by 
diminishing  sensibility,  may  render  men  less  li 
able  to  contagion,  and  by  rendering  the  mind 
less  active  and  anxious,  it  may  also  render  men 
less  liable  to  fear,  wiiich  has  so  often  the  power 
of  exciting  the  activity  of  the  contagion.  The  anti- 
loimic  powers  of  tobacco  are  therefore  on  the 
same  footing  with  those  of  wine,  brandy  and 
opium. 

The  third  mode  of  using  tobacco  is  that  of 
cheiving  it,  when  it  shows  its  narcotic  qualities  as 
stronglyasinany  other  way  of  applying  it  ;  though 
thenausceoustasteof  it  commonly  prevents  its  be- 
ingcarrled  far  in  the  first  practice.  When  the  prac- 


is,  that  as  a  pan  of  the  siniff  is  often  carried  back  ticc,  however,  is  continued,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
into  the  fauces,  so  a  part  of  this  is  often  carijed  avoid  some  part  of  it  dissolved  in  the  saliva  from 


nausea  excited  by  the  taste,  mukes  vomiting 
more  readily  occasioned  by  this  than  other  modes 
of  applying  it.  They  are  the  strong,  and  even  dis- 
agreeable impressions  repeated,  that  give  the 
most  durable  and  tenacious  habits,  and  tlierfore 
ihe  chewing  of  tobacco  is  apt  to  become  one  of 
these  ;  and  it  is  therefore  in  this  way  that  it  is 
:  eady  to  be  carried  to  the  greatest  excess,  and  to 
show  all  the  effects  of  the  frequent  and  large 
use  of  narcotics.  As  it  commonly  produces  a 
considerable  evacuation  from  the  mouth  and 
iauces,  so  it  is  the  most  powerful  in  relieving 
the  rheumatic  affection  of  toothach.  This  prac- 
tice is  also  the  occasion  of  the  greatest  waste 
of  saliva  ;  and  the  effects  of  this  in  weakening 
digestion,  and  perhaps  Irom  thence  especially, 
its  noted  efiect  of  producing  emaciation  may 
appear  !" 

The  previous  observations  and  extracts  having 
been  introduced,  more  for  the  amusement  of  the 
reader  than  for  practical  use  w  proceed  now 
to  describe,  minutely  the  process  of  cultivation 
and  preparation  for  market — this  description 
having  reference  to  the  practice  and  opinions  of 
the  best  planters  may  be  safely  relied  upon. 

A  very  strong  prejudice  has  been  established 
against  this  plant,  under  the  impression  that  its 
cultivation  is  necessarily  attended  with  the  ex- 
hausration  of  the  land.  This  prejudice,  there  is 
no  doubt,  was  well  founded,  prior  to  the  intro- 
duction of  those  two  powerful  agents  for  recruit- 
ing and  renovating  exhausted  lands.  Clover  and 
Plaster  of  Paris.  Until  then,  there  was  no  con- 
siderable resource  of  manure,  except  the  cow- 
pen  and  the  dung-hill — w  hich  were  in  their  nature 
very  limited  and  the  more  so  because  it  not  be- 
ing possible  vvliere  there  were  no  natural  mead- 
ows to  provide  clover  hay  or  a  large  quantity  of 
inter  food,  it  was  of  course,  not  practicable  to 
sustain  a  large  live  stock.  The  tobacco  planter 
was  under  the  necessity  of  robbing  all  the  rest 
of  his  farm,  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  his  (obac- 
CO  lots  which  called  lor  every  cartload  of  ma- 
ure  that  could  be  collected,  to  counteract  the 
exhaustion  caused  by  an  unceasing  cultivation 
of  these  lots  from  year  to  year.  We  are  inclined, 
however,  to  believe,  that  the  use  of  clover  and 
piaster,  where  the  latter  is  found  to  act  well, 
strikes  at  the  foundation  of  this  prejudice  which 
existed  agai  st  tobacco,  previous  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  these  two  recruiting  agents — by  the  aid 
of  which,  the  exhaustion  produced  by  cultivation, 
once  in  four  years,  is  j»orc  than  counteracted ; 
wherever  plaster  of  paris,  will  tak^  effect  upon 
clover,  the  whole  farm  may  by  the  use  of  them 
alone,  be  kept  in  a  state  of  continually  increas- 
ing fertility,  and  it  has  been  found  in  Prince 
Georges  and  Anne  Arundel  counties,  that  land 
worn  out  by  the  old  murderous  three  shift  system 
of  corn,  wheat,  pasture — corn,  wheat,  pasture; 
will  in  these  districts,  after  one  or  two  crops  of 
clover,  produce  excellent  tobacco  without  any 
other  manure — at  all  events  they  will  produce 
fine  wheat  and  corn,  leaving  the  farm  pen  ma- ' 
nure  for  tobacco  land  ;  so  that  the  cultivation  ol 
tobacco  is  no  longer  confined  to  particular  spoti. 
— The  question  is  no  longer,  where  can  I  find  j 
land  rich  enough  to  make  tobacco  ?  It  is,  wiiere  j 
shall  I  find  force  sufficient  to  cure  all  lean  make? , 

Preparation  of  Seed.    The  seed  should  be  in- 
timately mixed  with  ashes,  which  should  be  pre- 


down  into  the  stomach,  and  then  more  ccrtainlylgoing  down  into  the  stomach,  so  this,  with  the'vlously  sifted  or  otherwise  well  cleared  of  cor' 
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nd  other  liucr — Hickory  ashes  would  no  doub' 
c  best,  and  the  propoition  of  seed  and  ashes  ti 
lie  size  of  the  bed  ;  should  be,  sciy  two  ten  cups 
f  seed  to  our  half  bushel  of  ashes  for  a  bed  ol 
lirty  yards  square.  If  me  bed  be  made  ina  moisi 
ituation,  or  on  frcn/i  land,  a  smaller  quanuty  ol 
eed  will  answer — as  a  greater  number  will  ve 
elate. 

Beds. — IJeds  are  usually  made,  in  new  land, 
n  vjarni  ex/i'jaures  ;  most  likely  to  ensure  an 
arly  and  rapid  growth  of  the  plant — but  the 
ime  spots  have  been  found  to  answer  many 
ears  in  succession,  by  manuring  them  from  lime 
)  time;  for  this  purpose  the  most  approved 
lanure,  and  that  which  is  perhaps  must  con- 
enienlly  applied,  is  obtained  by  penning  sheep 
n  the  spot  intended  for  use  ;  where  beds  are 
lus  continued,  there  is  no  doubt  it  would  be  ad- 
antageous  to  cover  them  thickly  as  soon  as  ihe 
laming  season  has  passt  d  by  ;  being  thus  com 
lately  shaded  nothing  would  take  root  and  the 
eds  would  be  less  infested  with  weeds  in  the 
[jring.  The  space  intended  to  be  sowed  should 
c  well  Covered  with  brush,  and  then  burned, 
nd  the  ground  should  be  then  instantly  dug  up, 
ell  pulverised  with  the  rake,  and  immediatiily 
3Wed  and  the  surface  then  made  compact  by 
eing  trodden  over  to  keep  out  drying  winds. 

Time  oj  sowing  and  management  of  the  bed. 
t  is  thought  the  best  practice  to  commence  the 
rst  of  March — sowing  one  bed  then,  one  the 
liddle  and  one  the  last  of  that  month,  or  the 
rst  week  in  April — a  greater  or  less  numbei 
ccording  to  the  tiuantiiy  of  ground  proposed 
}  be  cultivated  ;  it  is  always  desirable  to  have 
ne  bed  sowed  as  late  as  is  here  memioned. — 
"he  weeding  of  the  tobacco  bed  is  done  by  hand, 
nd  is  usually  commenced  when  the  plant  is. 
bout  the  size  of  a  little  finger  nail,  so  as  to  be 
asily  discernable  fiom  any  otlier  species  of 
cgetaiion.  It  will  be  found  necessary  to  pick 
ver  the  bed,  and  clear  it  of  grass  and  weeds, 
vice  before  the  plant  will  be  large  enough  to 
over  and  shade  the  ground  and  take  care  ot 
self  ;  and  experience  proves  that  it  is  highly 
dvantageous  to  cover  the  bed  thinly,  immedi 
tely  alter  it  is  sown,  with  leafless  brush.  Ii 
reaks  of  the  bleak  drying  winds  and  frost,  and 
i  known  to  protect  the  plant  from  the  ravages 
fthe  fly. 

Of  late  years  much  difliculty  in  providing  a 
cod  stock  of  plants,  has  been  occasioned  by  se 
ere  droughts — could  not  this  be  obviated,  wheie 
ood  situations  ofler  fur  making  beds  near  a 
Lream  of  water  ?  and  would  it  not  repay  the 
ibour  and  trouble,  to  have  a  large  tub  standing 
ear  the  stream  in  which  there  sliould  be  placed 
ne  or  two  bushels  of  fresh  manure  fiom  the  cow 
ard,  and  then  filled  wi  h  water.  The  beds  be- 
ig  occasionally  sprinkled  over  with  water,  thus 
•npregnaltd,  would  ensure  to  the  plant  an  early 
nd  vigorous  growth.  The  whole  additional  1 1 
our  which  v/ould  ensue  by  adopting  this  pracuce 
light  be  performed  by  one  good  hand — and 
dicn  it  is  consideied  that  on  an  early  suppl> 
f  good  plants  as  much  depends,  as  on  the  key 
;one  of  an  arch,  it  must  be  admitted  that  in 
asc  of  drought — one  labourer  could  not  be 
lore  profitably  employed. 

Prejiaration  of  the  ground  for  planting.  II  the 
tnd  proposed  to  be  cultivated  in  tobacco  be  in 
tubble  or  tough  sward  of  any  kind,  it  will  re 


'luire  to  bi-  phiuulic'l  up  as  early  as  possible, 
and  the  ploughing  s'louid  be  repeated  until  the 
ground  is  wi-ll  pulverised,  whentlie  custom  is  to 
nave  it  "  laid  ofF"  in  iiills  at  the  distance  of  three 
feet — the  strtiuger  the  land  the  more  distant,  ol 
course,  sho'.dd  he  the  hills. 

\Vc  cannot  but  believe  that  in  this  stage  of 
'.he  planter's  labouis,  there  is  room  for  material 
change  and  greai  iinprovement.  Instead  of  hav- 
ing the  whiile  fi.!d,  scraped  up  into  small  hil- 
locks., exposed  o'l  all  sides  to  the  drying  jjowers 
of  sun  and  wind — why  not  obtain  by  deep  plough- 
ing and  thai ougli  harrowing  and  rolling;  the 
depth  and  fineness  of  soil  and  smoothness  of 
surface,  wl-.ich  is  now  obtained  by  the  tedious 
operation  of  making  each  individual  hill,  by  half 
a  dozen  strokes  of  the  hoe  ?  To  this  sugges- 
tion, sometimes  made  in  conversation,  we  must 
confess  we  liave  never  heard  any  but  vague  and 
unsatisfactoiy  objections. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  surface  being  flat, 
the  plant  would  be  in  danger  of  being"drowned" 
— but  that  objection  presupposes  the  old  prac- 
tice of  shallow  ploughing — and  is,  in  that  case 
applicable  to  every  other  species  of  crop.  If  the 
plough  has  run  its  pr  )per  depth,  there  will  be 
no  danger  of  drowning  the  plant;  the  earth  will 
absorb  infinitely  more  rain,  and  be  less  liable  to 
the  elfecls  of  drought  in  the  ratio  of  the  depth, 
lo  which  the  plough  has  penetrated  in  this  way  ; 
under  a  smooth  surface,  the  plant  will  be  pro- 
tected from  a  much  more  dangerous  element, 
and  one  wh.ich  far  more  frequently  overtakes  and 
destroys  it — -fire,  or  drought.  If  the  land  natu- 
rally lies  so  that  water  would  be  apt   to  settle 


stirring  of  the  land,  the  belter  ;  and  it  should 
ilways  be  remembered,  the  freer  the  hill  from 
'lods,  the  move  thriving  will  he  the  growth  of 
ne  plant.  The  plant  should  be  inserted  in  the 
hill  with  the  root  as  nearly  perpendicular  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  those  seasons  are  considered  most 
favourable,  when  the  fall  of  rain  has  been  just 
enough  to  moisten  the  ground,  so  that  the  plant 
can  be  well  fastened  in  the  hill. 

The  first  o;)cration,  after  the  plant  begins  to 
overspread  the  hill,  is  with  the  ploughf — the  hoe 
then  immediately  follows,  to  disencumber  the 
plant  of  too  much  earth,  which  may  be  thrown 
about  it  by  the  plough. — The  land  should  be  oc- 
casionally ploughed  each  way,  harrowed;  and  a 
sinall  hill  raised  about  the  plant  with  the  hoe' 
The  ofiener  the  ground  is  stirred,  the  better,  but 
one  general  remark,  universal  in  its  application, 
may  here  be  made.  ^^That  nothing  is  so  /lerni- 
ciotts  as  fitoughing  lands  when  too  wet;  it 
»  clods"  and  "  bakes''  and  never  recovers  until 
corrected  by  the  pulverising  effect  of  the  suc- 
ceeding winter's  frost.  When  the  plant  begins 
to  "button,"  that  is,  when  the  flower  begins  to 
develope  and  show  itself,  it  should  then  be  top- 
ped, an  operation  which  is  usually  performed 
twice  on  the  same  plant,  and  the  rule  of  obser- 
ved is  finally,  to  leave  on  the  stalk  15  or  20  leaves, 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  ground — the 
stronger  the  land,  of  course  the  greater  numbei' 
of  leaves  may  be  left. 

Under  the  colonial  government  in  Virginia, 
the  number  of  plants  cultivated,  in  relation  to 
the  number  of  hands,  as  well  as  the  number  of 
leaves  to  be  left  on  each  stalk,  was  regulated  by 


about  the  plants,  that  will.be  guarded  against  byjia,^ .  fpom  an  historical  and  practicar  essay  oh 
1  method  well  known  to  all  neat  tarmers  ;  water Uc  culture  and  commerce  of  tobacco,  by  WiU 
furrows,  trained  with  judgment  in  such  direc-  ijam  Tatham,  published  in  London  in  1800,  we 
tion  as  to  take  off  the  superfluous  water.  {extract  what   he  there  savs  about   "  topping  the 

Another  question   asked  is,   how    are  you  toipiant"  for  the  special  amiisement  of  our  Virginia 
know  w|iere  to  stick  in  your  plant  ?  By  a  method  (Viends 
far  more  accurate  and  true  than  hills;  makca  sled 


to  be  drawn  by  one  horse,  as  in  the  shafts  of  a 
ikigh,  with  a  piece  across  the  ends,  behind  the 
horses  heels ;  having  through  it  three  or  more 
pegs  to  scribe  the  marks  at  the  proper  distance 
each  way,  then  drop  the  plant  in  the  check. 

In  old  times  it  was  the  custom  to  plant  cab- 
bag<tsin  hills,  but  does  any  one  think  of  doing  it 
now,  any  more  than  of  "  sending  home  "  to 
mother  Britain  for  cords  to  tie  the  tobacco  on 
the  slick,  as  we  are  told  in  Captain  Smith's 
History  of  Virginia,  was  formerly  the  practice 
in  that  province  .'»  The  largest  cabbages  arc  to 
be  mudc  by  .5/iac/i7i_g-  up  the  ground,  the  deeper 
ihe  better,  no  doubt — even  were  it  three  or  four 
left,  and  planting  on  an  even  surface.  So  ground 
fleeply  i)loughed,  well  harrowed,  and  then  rollt'd 
.ind  mat  ked  off  is  in  the  best  state,  as  we  incline  to 
iiink,  for  a  sure  crop  of  tobacco,  the  root  of 
which  we  have  known  to  penetrate  into  the  vault 
of  a  grave;  that  is  a  deep  grave  dug  in  the  good  old 


"  This  operation  is  simply  that  of  pinching  off 
with  the  thumb  nail."{ 

In  the  progress  of  its  growth,  tobacco  requires 
to  be  twice  "  suckured"  that  is,  to  have  the 
young  shoots  removed,  which  push  out  just 
above,  and  immediately  at  the  junction  of  the 
leaf  and  the  slalk. 

If  these  shoots  were  not  carefully  removed, 
they  v/ould  absorb  that  portion  of  nutriment 
which  should  be  reserved  exclusively  to  pusd. 
forward  and  increase  the  size  and  thickness  oJ 
the  leaf.  Pruning  being  in  this  respect,  similac 
and  more  indespensable  than  the  pruning  oflruit 
trees. 

Cutting. 

The  ripening  of  the  plant  is  indicated  by  the 
leaf  becomingofligliter  colour,  thicker  and  more 
gummy  ;  when  first  cut  the  leaves  are  very  brit- 
tle, pains  shoidd  therefore  be  taken  to  handle  it 
(gently  and  to  lay  it  straight,  that  it  may  be  as 
little  as  possible  broken  or  bruised.     Soon  after 


the  scape  goals  in  the  city   of  Brotherly    love, 
ior  all  sorts  of  devilment. 

The  sooner  the    planting   succeeds  the   last 

InaFrfiicti  treatise  on  the  cuUiv.ition  of  totincco  publiihed  in 
Farisin  1791.  we  tiiid  an  engraving  repi-estnliiig  tobacco  as  being 
thus  tied  ou  the  Diiek, 


to  the    tobacco   house  as  soon  as  practicable  to 
keep  it  from  being  sunburnt.     The  better  to 

t  The  one  horse  shovel  plough  is  found  highly  useful  in  workinr 
tobacco.  ^ 

X  "  Many  of  the  Virginians  let  the  thumb  nail  grow  long,  and  hanH 
en  It  in  the  candle,  for  this  pumose,  not  for  the  use  of  gouging  Qa| 
people's  eyes  as  sonic  hive  thought  fit  to  insinuate." 
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«voicl  lhi3  evil,  it  is  jiwd\>- 
•<er  midday  if  praciicdble. 

Hanging. 

There  are  two  modes  of  liant^intj  tobacco,  to 
be  cured.  One  is  to  split  down  the  stalk  tliroua;li 
the  middle  near  to  the  bottom  ;  this  is  done  with 
a  "sphttinii  knife,"  made  for  the  most  part  out  o( 
two  or  three  inches  of  an  old  scythe  blade  let  inti 
one  end  of  a  lung  handlt.  Tiiis  operation  im 
mediately  prectUs  the  lU'tint^,  and  in  this  case 
the  plant  is  straddled  across  the  tobacco  stick. 

The  otlier  mode,  and  the  neatest  and  best  one, 
is,  to  drive  pei^s,  about  four  inches  long,  into  and 
near  the  bottom  pait  of  the  stalk,  the  peg  incli 
ning  down  towards  tlie  tail  of  the  plant  so  as  rea- 
dily to  hook  on  the  stick,  which  generally  bears 
seven  or    eight    plants  according   to  their  size. 

When  the  plant  is  considerably  cured,  for 
which  a  few  weeks  will  suffice,  the  liouse  may 
then  be  rehung,  when  that  which  at  first  filled 
the  house,  will  not  occupy  more  than  one  half 
its  original  space — the  sticks  being  then  placed 
nearer  to  each  other  and  hung  with  one  third 
more  plants.  The  balance  of  the  house  will  re- 
main to  be  again  filled  with  tobacco  from  the 
fieM.§ 

Stripping. 

This  is  the  next  thing  to  be  done,  and  may 
be  comme  iccd  as  soon  as  moist  weather  of- 
fers an  opportunity.  After  the  stem  of  the 
leaf  is  tnoroaghly  cured  an  ex])erienced  hand 
first  tuki:s  the  stalKs,  and  sel.cts  and  takes  off 
those  leaves  which  will  not  pass  for  crop,  or 
eood  lobav-co,  and  then  throws  it  to  others  who 
tie  up  the  balance  separately.  i'he  whole  is 
tied  up  in  bundles  about  as  thick  as  the  up- 
per joint  ol'a  man's  thumb.  A  good  labour- 
er will  strip  of  ordinary  tobacco  150  pounds 
^  day. 

Bulking. 

Immediately  after  stripping,  tobacco  is 
laid  down  in  bulks  the  width  of  two  bun- 
tiles,  the  tails  of  each  bundle  overreaching 
the  other  a  few  inches,  and  the  heads  of  the 
bundle,  of  course,  forming  the  outside  of  the 
bulk.  This  task  is  consigned  usually,  to  the 
overseer,  or  leading  workman,  who,  as  he 
places  the  bundles  with  his  hands,  follows 
on  compressing  them  with  his  knees,  fro^n 
one  end  of  the  bulk  to  the  other.  It  is  curi- 
ous to  see  how  a  good  hand  will  thus  rear  his 
bulk,  breast  high,  with  perfect  perpendicular 
precision,  as  if  struck  with  a  plumb  line. 
These  bidks  are  left  to  stand  through  the  win 
tcr,  but  must  be  closely  watched  in  the  spring, 
or,  when  they  begin  to  heat,  which  they  ge- 
nerally do  in  April,  or  when  the  sap  rises, 
the  tobacco  must  then  be  shook  out,  and  hunj.' 
upon  sticks  to  cool  and  dry.  Being  thus 
dried,  the  first  damp  weather,  as  soon  as  it 
begins  to  give,  as  the  planter  phrases  it,  so 
that  it  may  be  handled  without  breaking,  it 
is  the  custom  to  rebulk  it,  the  width  of  four 
bundles — from  these  last  bulks  it  is  finally 
carried  to  the  prize, 


Tobacco    Houses. 
The  most  coinmon  siz.-  oi  a  tobacco  hous' 
formerlv  was  40  feet  long  by  24  feet  wide — 
*nd  12  feet  pitch — latterly,  they  are   made- 
larger,    but  it    is  thought  to    cure    better  in 

malltr  houses — one  of  the  dimension  here 
soecified  will  cure  in  the  common  way,  with 
out  firmg,  or  scaffolding,   about  five  hogs 
heads  and  the  common  weight  of  a  hogshead 
is   in   Maryland,   from  800  to  1100  potinds 
weight. 

Having  spun  out  this  crude  sKetch  to  a 
greater  length  than  we  anticipated,  we  must 
defer  to  another  number  some  remarks  on 

)rizing,  and  the   manufacturing  of  chen'ing 
tobacco,   together  with  some  reflections  on 
selling   the    article,   designed  to  guard    th 
grower  against  double  dealers. 


ON  STONE  FENCES. 


FOR    THE    AMERICAN     FARMER. 


I  have  ma.e  ,i  gr.  jt  deal  o;  ■jtont  fence, 
lut  have  never,  until  within  the  past  year 
made  any  that  did  not  fall  down  in  the  win- 
ter and  spring,  by  reason  of  bad  construction, 
and  the  distention  and  subsiding  of  the  earth 
by  frost.  If  I  don't  succeed  in  describing 
my  new  fence  so  that  you  can  understand  me, 
(and  I  fear  I  shall  fail  on  account  of  my  awk- 
ward  pen  at  a  diagram)  you  must  come  and 
see  it,  and  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  I  shall 
be  very  happy  if  you  will  do  so.  My  fence 
was  built  by  a  Scotchman  who  came  over 
about  two  years  since,  and  is  now  living  on 
my  land,  and  building  stone  fences.  He 
brings  with  him  all  the  late  improveiiients  in 
Scotland  on  this  fence.  The  foundation  is 
dug  2  1-2  feet  wide  and  6  inches  deep — fill- 
ed to  the  surface  with  small  stone. 

He  then  places  stones  on  the  edge  of  the 
foundation  that  will  reach  beyond  it,  about  6 
or  7  inches,  resting  on  the  ground,  and  cover- 
ing the  foundation  with  small  stone  7  or  8 
inches.  He  then  starts  the  wall  upon  the 
horizontal  line  A  B, 

c  c 


Ridgeway,  Feb.  25,  1820 
Dear  Sir, — I  send  you  Jor  publication  the 
subjoined  lettt  r,  which  I  received  a  few  days 
ago.  Independent  of  the  new  and  valuable 
information  it  contains  upon  the  proper  con- 
struction  of  stone   fences,  I    must  acknowl- 

dge  to  you,  Mr.  Editor,  that  I  feel  a  parti- 
cular and  personal  gratification  in  the  com- 
munication ;   for  you  must  know,  that  I  have 

ncountered  a  good  deal  of  ridicule,  from 
having  advanced  the  bold  assertion,  that  un- 
der the  most  favourable  circumstances,  a  stone 
fence  is  the  cheapest.  Supported  as  I  now 
am,  by  such  respectable  testimony  as  that  of 
Judge  Holmes,  I  shall  not  fear  to  encounter 
the  opposition.  With  a  feeling  of  gratitude, 
for  your  useful  exertions  in  the  cause  of  Ag- 
riculture, I  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

P.  MINOR. 

Winchester,  Feb.  9t/t,  1820, 
Dear    Sir, — Reading   this    morning   your 
letter  to  the  President  of  the    Agriculturallmore  firm  by  extending  his  legs,  thus  A,  than 


§  If  hun»  too  close  it  will  "  house  burn"  and 
the  leaves  drop  ofT  from  the  stalk. 


A-l-  +  +  -l--f-f-fB 

Hearts  it  well,  as  he  calls  it,  in  its  assent,  but 
at  the  height  of  18  inches  he  puts  on  a  binder 
that  reaches  from  side  to  side  of  the  wall  as 
at  c  c.  These  binders  are  one  yard  apart  the 
whole  length  of  the  wall.  He  builds,  18 
nches  higher,  and  runs  through  another 
binder*  not  immediately  above  those  laid  at 
the  first  18  inches,  but  in  the  centre  between 
them,  so  as  to  form  a  triangle.  He  caps  with 
stones  that  reach  across  the  wall,  which  is 
only  a  foot  at  top  :  two  stones,  one  over  the 
other,  compose  the  cap.  I  asked  the  work- 
man of  what  advantage  was  the  jutting  over 
of  the  bottom  ?  He  answered,  (as  is  cus- 
tomary among  many  of  his  countrymen)  by 
asking  anrithcr  question.     Don't  a  man  stand 


Society  of  Albemarle,  on  the  subject  of  stone 
I'ences,  and  being  engaged  myself  in  improv- 
ing my  farm,  as  you  are,  by  making  them  ; 
I  have  supposed  that  a  communication  of  my 
experience  might  be  useful  to  you,  and 
through  you  to  the  public. — To  the  advant- 
ages which  you  have  enumerated,  may  be 
added,  lessening  the  blacksmith's  account, 
and  when  your  fences  are  complete,  throwing 
more  land  into  cultivation,  by  clearing  that 
which  you  do  not  want  for  rails  or  fuel. — 
My  farm  contains  900  acres  of  rich  lime- 
stone land — 600  acres  are  cleared  and  300  in 
wood.  When  I  shall  have  surrounded  it 
with  a  stone  fence,  I  can  without  a  viola 
tion  of  the  proper  portion  of  arable  and  wood- 
land, clear  100  acres  more.  The  product  of 
this  100  acres,  besides  the  value  of  the 
wood,  I  place  to  the  credit  of  the  stone 
fences. 


when  his  feet  are  close  together. 

I  have  detected  a  great  error  in  the  infor-. 
mation  communicated  to  you  by  Mr.  Moore. 
He  savs,  dig  no  foundation,  and  let  no  stones 
go  through  until  the  last  course.  I  have 
built  some  fence  witbout  a  foundation,  and 
am  obliged  every  spring  to  rebuild  most  of 
it ;  and  you  see  in  my  improved  fence,  I  have 
three  binders  in  every  longitudinal  yard,  be- 
sides the  two  top  stones,  and  so  disposed  as 
to  bind  from  top  to  bottom.  Suppose  yoil 
start  the  wall  2  1-2  feet  thick,  and  batter  it 
up  to  a  foot  at  top,  would  a  stone  of  one  foot 
at  the  top,  bind  the  two  feet  work  near  the 
bottom  ? 

You  arc  correct  in  stating  that  a  stone  fence 
is  the  cheapest.  Let  us  compare  it  with  the 
cheapest  and  most  worthless,  the  common 
worm  fence,  rails  will  sell  here  for  5  dollars 
per  hundred — to  make  one  rod  of  this  fence 
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ou  niubt  nave  25  rails,  Wiirth  1  25  cents 
LxcluJ'.  the  labour  ot  putting  it  up,  and  vil- 
lous other  items,  but  ke.-;)  in  view  the  idc. 
if  permiiiicncy.  My  iiitproved  sioiic  feiict 
osts  me  1  dollar  per  rod,  and  the  wurkniiii 
,nds  himself.  Wh<.ii  I  don't  employ  my  own 
arts,  I  nire  the  hauling  ot  the  stone  at  66 
ents  per  rod  :  then  it  custs  mc  1  66  eenis 
ler  rod.  It  will  last  for  ever,  and  tUe  work 
nan  says  it  is  considered  a  bad  leiice  in  Scot 
ind,  it  there  should  be  a  gap  lound  in  it, 
lithin  forty  years  after  it  is  huilt.  But  in 
Drty  years,  besides  up  setting,  the  worm 
sncc  will  require  three  if  not  four  renew. . Is  ; 
nd  It  is  fair  to  add  this  additional  expense  of 

or  4  dollars  per  rod  to  the  original  cost  of 
lie  vonn  fence,  when  we  are  comj  anng  it 
?ith  a  permanent  one. 

I  congratulate  ycu,  dear  sir,  on  the  pros 
act  before  us  of  great  improvement  in  the 
cience  of  agriculture,  and  the  implements  ol 
usbandry.  The  Agricultural  Societies  will 
e  the  means  of  collecting  much  valuable  in- 
Drmation,  and  that  esteilcnt  paper,  the  Ame- 
ican  Farmer,  printed  at  Baltimore,  iiy  Mr 
klniier,  will  be  a  pro  npt  agent  in  dlffusinf; 
:.  If  you  are  oi  opinion  that  this  letter 
^ould  be  of  any  serv  ice  to  tlie  public,  you 
lay  send  it  to  Mr.  Skinner. 
Very  respectfully. 

Your  ob't.  serv't. 
HUGH  HOLMES, 
'eter  Minor,  Esq.  \ 
Albemarle.      J 

TO  TH*  EDITOR  OF  THB   AMERICA}!  FARMER. 

On  Barley". 

Brandyivine,  28t/t  2d  mo.  1820. 

\fr.  Sk'zmier  : 

Some  remarks  on  the  culture  of  barley, 
irhich  appeared  in  No.  40,  in  reply  to  Sid- 
ley's  inquiries  concerning  a  faliow  crop,  have 
iccasioned  communications  to  me  direct  on 
hat  head. 

Therefore,  believing  it  might  be  of  use 
0  give  a  little  ni  jre  public  information — I 
hall  take  the  liberty  to  suggest  the  propriety 
if  stating  the  price  of  it  in  the  American 
i'armer,  as  it  rates  generally  higher  in  Baltl 
nore,  than  any  other  market  in  the  United 
Itates — why  is  it  so  ?  I  see  no  other  reason 
lUt  the  neglect  of  culture  in  the  state  of  Ma- 
yland  :  the  brewers  of  that  place  have  to  ob- 
ain  their  supply  front  the  vicinity  of  other 
narkets,  and  are  obliged  to  give  a  price  that 
vill  Induce  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware,  to  send  it  to  them. 

Asa  fallow  crop,  I  shall  refer  to  No.  40,  to 
ivold  taking  up  room  here  in  detail,  as  well  as 
he  mode  of  culture,  which  in  my  humble 
ipinion,  would  be  instrumental  in  renovating 
nuch  of  their  exhausted  lands—  but  the  im- 
iression  is  too  general,  that  land  too  poor  for 
»arley,  will  bear  oats.     As  any  soil  worth 


euitii  ,1111^  v;ith  inOiaii  curii,   ib  cuiiaiii^ri 
w   Tlti  h'./nitig  Willi  oaia,  Iiy  li.Al  utoiit  ol  C«u 
turc,  a;iii,h  ia  v.ry  coniiiion,  nulOnly  In  .M<-. 
r_>Li).!,  '■<"  .1  liirik,c  porii'm  *>!    Dilawnre  arnj 
the  westt.n  parts  uf  Ch' ster  cou  ii)  in  tern 
sylvanj,  pov.rty  is  per|ietu<«tcd,and  1  shouii^ 
vfituiv   tf.  say,  will  nev.-r   b:    tt--loi.  a  uader 
that  cojrse,  -.Mthout  the  aid  of  iv.anures. 

riiLii  13  u  uch  liei-eadant  on  iiu  pru  lent 
management  o'  land,  tor  thf  cuUu'  ,!•!  i.rl-.-y, 
more  tlian  its  ualiiral  urtilit;,  alor.c.  Wl.tii  J 
speak  (F  t-xnavistcd  lai'd^i,  1  don't  cn-un  thai, 
crop  01  barley  sh  ill  be  prodnf  a  from  it,  un- 
til in  sum'-  measure  nr.ovatd — r>'it  1  h.A 
jbservid,  thai  a  vry  mod.  rate  d'^^r.i  ol  r 
iiovation  Jh..s  produced  itie  ^iisi  of  grain  n 
noaer.it  quantities.  I  have  'rad  experi- 
ments )f  tius  in  mv  own  culture,  iiiui  shuii 
here  qu  te  one  instance  in  my  reigii^ouriiood 

A   renting  farmer  was  rem-irk'.-.l  fi^r  g  nc 
rally  iiavuig  good  birf  v — he  iarmtd  a  friend- 
ly soil,  naturally  fertile  and  well  larm^d,  so 
thai,  there  was    reason  to   expect  a  good  pro- 
luct.      Hut  Some  ye-trs  pasc,  he  ])i)rchascd 
small   firm,  •  niirely  e.\hsu"tcd  ;  a  negiecii  d 
comiT.  in,  not    worth   keeping   cnclii-.eU — ih 
urchasc  al.sorbe^l  ail  his  cap'val  and  he  had 
nothing  leiV.   to   improve    his  laid — 'XCepl  a 
binali  stock  ot  cattle,  whicti  iie  found  ditficui 
to  provide  for  the  first  winter.      But  cult- 
vatiiig  some  of   th'-  iHn'i  in  Indian  com,  ano 
collecting  every  thing  about  the  bulldini^s  th 
was  like  man-ar  j — thio   crop  was   better  than 
was  or  could  be  expected,  and  .-flfoiUed  fod- 
der.—HIh   next  object  was   b«iley — he  con 
tinuetl  his  collei,ti(^ns,  and  with  lh^:  aid  of  hi: 
stock  manured  thf  spring  following  for  bar- 
ley, and  had  a  handsome  cr',-p,  weighing  52 
pounds  per  bushel  ;   the  quantity  I  do  i-.ot  re- 
collect, 'out  the  weighc  I   veil  rememl/^i-,  as  1 
weighed    it   ipyseli — and  furtlur,  1  mny  sav, 
that  the  produce  ot  that  single  crop  he  in- 
formed me,  paid  for  as  m.iny  ncrcsof  land,  as 
the  bari'-y  grew  upon — the  price  was  twelvi 
dollars  an  acre,  at  'pablic  sale — the  barley  sold 
at  one  dollar  and  ten  cen«s  by  t'le  bushel 

The  succeeding  crop  was  wiieat  and  clover; 
increasing  the  stock  of  manure  since  that 
time,  he  obtained  a  few  loads  of  lime,  and 
with  the  aid  of  other  manures,  rio  I.i;:J  in  th 
country  now  excels  his  in  barley  for  weight  of 
grain  ;  and  he  has  excellent  hay  now,  Irom 
fields  that  were  not  worth  ow  ning  in  their 
former  condition. 

I  .should  not  have  noticed  those  little  inci- 
Icnts,  but  as  they  are  incontrovertible  facts 
they  may  excite  and  encourage  some  indivi- 
dual in  like  circumstances,  having  worn  out 
land,  with  no  means  but  its  own  resources  to 
aid  the  improvement;  here  is  ample  prooi. 
(to  my  mind  at  least)  that  it  is  possible  tt 
raise  land  into  a  state  of  fertility  from  its  own 
resourcL-s ;  and  barley  is  a  crop  that  contri 
butes  as  much  to  the  better  condition  of  the 
soil  as  any  in  use  amongst  us.  The  straw,  if 
saved  from  wet,  is  good  fodder,  especially  as 


-.r.i.l.;.  ;    li..-     jji'.>i;'     a-'-     ii.m    VIO    i."j:.'a    a 

I -d   m.irKv.,  n-.-n   ai    ilu    piesen.    iuncturc, 

lings  abetter  price  than  wheat,  ai.>,0(d.iig to 

..le  labour  required  in  .:ach  '.  r.>p— it  mas  be 

ady  f  :r  market  111  t-,ur  iLonins,  wh.  v.  wheat 
will  require  near  tv/elvt  irom  the  time  of 
sowing ;  It  IS  generally  cuitiVrttf.H  us  a  lallow 
i.rop,  but  if  grass  ;ss  wanto*;  spttoiiy,  elover 
will  agree  .<s  well,  and  giijeraily  conide>red 
betti.  r,  ■.viih  barley  tlia'i  any  other  grain  The 
'iiiK  is  near  .U  han<l  tor  sr.wii.ii ;  those  \;ho 
pli  ughcd  their  stalk  ground  it.  the  tall  are 
II. ^w  sowing,  though  a  month  earlier  than 
many  sowed  last  S'-nson  ;  iht  latt  sown  barley 
an't  have  time  to  fill  a  good  giain  in  our  hot 
:  iimate,  that  hastens  the  ripeni.ig  at  a  certain 
peri'-d,  whether  full  or  ni  t.  I'h-^  grain  was 
all  last  year  in  con-,-,  quciicc  jf  too  late 
Sowing,  ihe  ground  was  too  wet  till  it  whs  al- 

ost  out  of  season,  except  a  few  lasiances 
bowu  in  the  open  went  icr,  in  lii.  f-)re  uart  of 
his  month,  <vhich  was  better,  tjut  the  v/hole 
of  the  third  month  (March  is  ic/nsidered  sca» 
stinabie  for  our  climate,  v.hcn  the  ground  is 
dry  enough  to  work.  Some  furth.r  observa- 
rit.ns  on  the  use  of  this  grain,  so  little  under- 
-.:o()(l  amongst  many  of  our  farmers,  will 
I'oliow.  C.  K. 


J^cr  the  .'imtrican  Farmer. 

CIMEX  LECTUAHIUS: 

THE  BED  BUG. 

Mr,  Skinner  : 

1  think  the  follnwina;  essay  may  be  placed  undef 
ihe  head  of  domestic  economy,  to  vvliidi  1  sec 
'.  our  paper  gives  a  fiee  reception.  You  will  per- 
mit mc  to  introduce  it  by  relating  a  s:tiall  part 
of  the  travels  of  one  of  my  neiglibo'irs ;  wl-.iclj- 
may  be  excused  becai'se  it  is  noi  a  fiction,  but  a 
fact.     Som  lime  last  fail  my  friend  li.td  occasioQ 

10  no  out  to  Whecllnp;,  about  a  l.'.v  suit :  on  his 
return  home  lie  was  stirrour.ded  by  his  neijh- 
!)iiiirs  to  bid  him  welcome,  as  uel!  as  o  inquire 
the  occurrences  of  the  road;  for  you  itnow  that 
iiavellcrs  always  bring  home  some  nuts,  1)  jt  alas! 
most  of  lliem  ha-.'e  a  bitter  kernel.  The  most  re-* 
m^'ikable  occurrence,  and  the  only  one  t  shall 
mentirip,  met  v.ith  in  his  route  was  il.it  he  had 
iliscovercd  a  public  house  on  the  road  where  they 

haruicd  no//iing/''jr  bedding .     The  uutnofofthe 
/Kcifer?!  IVood/'ieckcr,  (a  small  jourti.l  published 

11  VVashinp;ton)  thoui^h  not  lucky  in  this  great 
lesidcratum,  sometime  before  made  another  im- 
>ortsrit  discovery,  and  lodged  at  a  tavern  on  the 
*anie  road  where  they  had  prayers  night  and 
morning. 

These  good  tilings  taking  place  on  a  new  turn- 
pike, pleased  mc  very  much,  and  1  conreived  at 
once  that  travellers  would  always  stop  at  such 
iiospitahic  and  moral  places.  Indeed  some  of 
'.lie  bystanders  committed  themselves  by  declar- 
ing (before  they  i-.eard  the  sequel)  that  they 
never  would  pass  the  hospitable  landlord,  if  ever 
they  should  travel  to  Wheeling,  But  when  wc 
had  heard  the  whole  story  of  the  night  out,  our 
sensations  were  much  altered,  and  our  desire  to 
see  the  philanthropic  landlord  considerably  abn* 
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ted.     My  friend  bcins.  very  mutli  jaded  on  his 
arrival  at  the  af'ircmentioned  inn,  res.lvea  u)  re- 
tire to  bed  at  an  early  iiour  ;   lie  had  sf  ai'c,  ly  ex 
tinguishcd  the  candle  '-nd  stretched  out  his  weary 
limbs,  when   he  experienced  an  attack  from  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  enemy-     Being  a  man  o! 
courage,  and  supposing  'Lis  to  be  the  whole  ar 
my,  and  what  w:ts  common  in  such  places,  he  re- 
solved to  lie  still  and  defy  them  ;  but  a  few  mo- 
ments convinced  hiiii  of  his  error  :  he  found  the 
camp  attacked  in   its  whole  length.     Files,  pha 
lanxes  and   legions  advanced  to  the  cliarge,  and 
he  was  soon  compelled  to  retire  from  the  bluody 
combat.     He  retreated  and  took  post  insulated  i; 


iiave  divided  this  large  genus  of  Cimex  into  1  1 
I'smiliKs,  or  legions  if  you  please,  aiid  place  tht 
Cinicx  Lectuarius  at  the  head,  as  if  it  were  the 
standard  beat  er  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  British 
writers  boast  that  their  favoured  isle  is  in  a  gieai 
measiire  .rxempt  from  them,  I  be.lieve  that  they 
lave  fully  pervaded  it,  as  much  as  I  believe  that 
Csesai  's  legions  invaded  it.  Naturalists  also  in 
form  us  that  this  bug  belongs  to  the  order  He 
itiiptera,  that  is,  insects  with  semiconaceous 
wings  half  covered  with  Elytra  (an  outward  co- 
veriiig)  and  that  this  same  Cimex  Lectuarius 
alone  of  all  the  family  of  121  species,  is  withou 
cither  wings  or  Elytra.     Now  sir,  I  am  no  na- 


an   old    chair,  and    with   no   small   irritation    ofituralisi,   but    I    cannot  help  remarking   on  this 
body  and  mind,  rocked  out  the  night,  and  hail-iseeming  deficiency,  that  those  who  mean  to  figh 
ed  with    joy    the  tardy  morning 
the  virtue  of  my  friend 

or  rather  buglord,  aside,  and  told  him  privalcly!their  own  flight,  as  well  as  that  of  their  oppo- 
of  the  treatment  he  had  met  with,  and  advised  nents  ;  we  have  therefore  nmch  to  fear  from 
him  of  the  consequences  of  keeping  such  filthysuch  savage  enemies.  The  author  of  the  new 
beds  and   insufferable  chambers.     The  man  oflsystem  published  at  Edinburgh   whom    I   have 


it  is  a  fact,  that  the  essential  oils  are  the  chief 
/chicles  of  smell.  The  oil  or  spirit  of  turpen- 
ine,  is  so  obnoxious  to  bed  bugs,  that  newly 
painted  houses  are  always  free  from  them  for  a 
while,  and  it  would  be  a  good  practice  to  leave 
some  pieces  of  sponge  soaked  with  spirit  of  tur- 
pentine and  oil,  to  exhale  this  effiuvia  in  houses, 
when  not  occupied.  The  antidotal  powers  of 
every  essential  oil,  domestic  and  foreign,  should 
be  ttied  with  as  mucii  patience  as  Dr.  G,  tried 
the  pharmacopea  for  a  remedy  against  the  late 
yellow  fever,  though  a  discovery  should  not  be 
kept  secret.  Perhaps  the  exhalations  of  some 
of  these   oils,   might  produce  the   reward  of  a 


the  house  being  struck  with  such  unexampled 
forbearance,  refused  to  make  a  bill  for  sufiper 
and  bedding,  and  so  the  case  was  dismissed.  But 
since  my  worthy  friend  has  prevented  my  de 
daring  war  against  the  landloid,  (for  he  has  scru 
pulously  withheld  his  name)  I  have  resolved  in 
my  wrath  to  wage  a  move  general  and  extensive 
war  against  the  bed  bugs  themselves 

Now,  my   good  antiquarian  friends,  please  to! 
lend  me  your  assistance  (for  I  suppose  you  to  be 
skilled  in  ancient  history  as  well  as  in  medalsy 
and  inform  me  if  any  of  the  Arabian,  Grecian,  or 
Roman   historians  have  given  the  history  of  the 
Cimex,  or  whether  you  have  discovered  on  any 
medals  or  coins  the  likeness  of  this  terrible  insect. 
It  will  be  in  vain  for  you  to  say  that  such  vermi 
were  not  worthy  the  notice  of  the  great  men  of 
antiquity,  when  Mr.  Gibbon  has  spoken  from  au 
thority  so  freely  of  the  lice  that  were  permitted 
on  his  friend  Julian's  beard.     But  if  you  refuse 
me  the  favour  I  will  apply  to  some  of  the  boys  of 
senior  classes  in  the  boarding  schools,  who  I  have 
no  doubt  will  take  a  lively  interest  in  my  success 
i  am  more  solicitous  to  know  about  the  Roman 
writers,  because   I    find    what   was  the    ancient 
Roman  territory  is  not  now  exempt  from  these 
insects  ;  and  if  not  infected  formerly,  but  latterly, 
we  might  come  at  the  cause  and  extirpate  these 
vermin  at  a  blow,     ftiany  moderns  have  certainly 
thought  them  worthy  of  notice,  and  Mouffetsays. 
"  This  troublesome  inmate  has  attracted  the  no- 
tice of  almost  every  naturalist,  and  it  were  well 
for  the  rest  of  mankind  that  the  knowledge  of  it 
had  been  confined  to  them."     To  show  that  the 
ancient   Roman  territory  is  not  now  exempt,  I 
will  quote  what  an  elegant  writer  of  natural  his- 
tory says  of  those  places.    "  Throughout  France, 
Spain  and  Italy  the  beds  in  most  of  the  inns  swarm 
with  bugs,  and  every  piece  of  furniture  seems  to 
aflford  them  a  retreat.     They  acquire  a  greater 
size  as  the   climate  is  warmer  ;  they  are  more 
active,  and  bite  with  a  more  cruel  appetite 
There  the  weary  traveller  who  is  subject  to  be 
bitten,  remains  the  whole  night  like  a  centinel  on 
duty,  and  instead  of  inviting  the  approacl.es  of 
sleep,   watches  the   attacks  of  innumerable  in- 
vaders who  arc  ready  to  gorge  themselves  with 
his  blood."— A'ar.  Hist,  in  3  v. 

What   a  parallel  with  the  experience  of  my 
friend  on  the  road  to  Wheeling !   Naturalists 


new  crop  of  hair  with  a  patent  to  the  experi- 
mentalist, and  thus  prevent  the  export  of  a  large 
Now,  markjhard,  never  incumber  themselves  with  coats  ;jsum  of  money  to  Macassar.  But  to  come  to  the 
He  took  the  landlord,jand  desperadoes  always  supercede  the  means  ofpomt,  after  so  much  evasion,  can  we  not  annihi- 
late or  neutralize  the  flavours  that  entice  the 
bugs  ?  can  we  not  find  out  what  those  flavours 
are,  which  are  so  delightful  to  them  ?  Is  it  not 
the  flavour  of  uncleanliness  ?  The  buckbasket 
is  an  old  offender,  beyond  the  days. of  Falstalf ; 
but  besides  that  there  is  a  phosphoroammonial 
smell,  exhaling  all  night,  and  perhaps  all  day, 
from  certain  queensware  vessels,  too  much  in 
use  with  the  delicate,  and  a  most  dreadful  nui- ' 
sance  in  some  public  houses.*  The  manage-' 
ment  of  the  buck,  is  exclusively  the  province  of 
the  chamber-maid,  quick  and  distant  removal  is 
the  remedy,  but  the  latter  nuisL-.ncc,  I  conceive, 
may  receive  some  aid  from  Chemistry,  indepen- 
dent of  quick  removal  and  scouring  and  sunning, 
the  exhalations  left  in  the  chambers,  are  not  to 
be  removed  so  quickly  even  with  airy  windows,, 
for  it  adheres  to  every  thing,  even  the  bed 
clothes  and  cieling.  This  abominable  ammo- 
niacal  flavour,  is  the  same  that  poisons  stables; 
and  I  have  often  removed  it  speedily.,  by  takin.g 
a  red-hot  shovel  into  the  stable,  and  pouring  on  a 


before  quoted,  mentions  the  principal  article 
used  against  them,  viz :  corrosive  sublimate, 
verdigris,  soap,  and  snuff, — but  places  little  re- 
liance in  any  thing  but  the  smoke  of  peat,  which 
he  thinks  infallible,  and  if  so,  it  is  a  great  dis- 
covery, worthy  the  attention  of  the  southern  he- 
misphere at  least,  if  not  of  the  whole  world  But 
as  peat  is  not  to  be  found  every  where,  and  I  am 
in  the  habit  of  making  out  recipes,  I  will  take 
the  liberty  of  giving  a  formula  for  a  corrosive 
sublimate  wash ;  as  also  to  add  a  preparation 
that  is  very  promising,  and  used  by  some  good 
housekeepers. 

No.  1.  Take  corrosive  sublim.ate  mercury  one 
ounce,  crude  salammoniac  half  an  ounce,  water 
one  quart,  let  it  stand  a  few  days  and  lay  it  on  the 
joints  of  the  bedstead  with  a  brush  every  week, 
till  it  forms  a  small  crystallization 


JVote. — This   is  very  poisonous,  and  pcrhaps.cup  of  vinegar  ;  the  ammonia,  which  is  so  of- 


would  be  well  substituted  by  a  strong  solution  of 
blue  vitriol,  or  blue  stone  as  it  is  called. 

No.  2.  Take  Spanish  flies,  finely  pounded  1-3 
of  an  ounce,  soft  tallow  2  ounces,  Venice  turpen- 
tine 1  ounce,  melt  the  tallow,  and  when  nearly 
cool,  mix  all  well  together,  put  this  in  the  joints 
of  the  bedstead  ;  the  ropes  may  be  dusted  with 
Scotch  snuff,  or  red  pepper. 

J\~otc. — Not  dangerous. 

But  after  applyin,g  these  remedies,  (the  peat 
excepted)  we  have  still  much  to  fear,  and  we 
ought  to  find  out  some  less  dangerous  and  more 
convenient  methods  of  getting  rid  of  the  bed 
bugs.  We  are  not  without  a  clevv  to  guide  us 
to  this  desirable  end.  It  has  been  ascertained 
that  insects,  and  almost  all  small  animals  are 
much  guided  by  smells,  nearly  as  much  so  as 
by  eyesight ;  they  approach  that  which  they  de 
light  in,  and  retire  from  that  which  disgusts 
them.  They  are  very  odiferous  themselves,  wit 
ness  the  subject  of  this  essay.  Worms,  thougl 
no  insect,  have  been  easily  repelled  by  the  flavoui 
of  the  oleum  chenopodii,  or  wormseed  oil,  wher 
the  strongest  pur.gatives  and  poisons  would  noi 
dislodge  them.  Rats  have  been  enticed  by  oleun 
rhodii  to  run  over  the  bodies  of  ratcatchers  in 
open  day  ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  smell  of  diied 
hounds-tongue,  is  extremely  obnoxious  to  them 
as  also  the  flowers  of  smila.x  pseudo  cassia.  One 
of  your  correspondents  I  think  has  mentioned 


fensive  to  the  horses'  eyes  as  to  blind  tiiem,  some- 
times is  thus  neutralized  in  an  instant.  Now,  I 
conceive  that  this  would  be  an  admirable  prac- 
tice, in  such  dirty  inns  as  the  one  my  friend 
lodged  at,  and  if  I  am  correct  in  the  Cimex 
loving  this  ammoniacal  flavour,  it  would  disap- 
point them  most  gi  ievously  ;  and  I  am  more 
and  more  of  this  opinion  from  considering  the 
chemical  qualities  of  peat,  which  on  burning 
pours  out  a  sulphureous  acid  vapour  equally  des- 
tructive of  ammonia.  If  then  the  vinegar  vola- 
tilised by  heat,  will  answer  the  same  purpose  as 
peat,  the  whole  world  may  have  a  remedy,  for  ei- 
ther peat  or  vinegar  is  to  be  found  in  eveiy  land. 
[  cannot  give  up  this  warfare,  without  giving  a 
hint  to  Joiners,  that  they  have  not  done  their 
duty  ;  are  there  no  aromatic  woods  to  make  bed- 
steads of?  where  is  cedar,  cypress,  &c.  ?  There 
is  utterly  a  fault  in  the  construction  of  bedsteads. 
It  would  seern  that  a  bedstead  with  its  pins  and 
ropes,  is  one  of  the  most  complete  forts  that  could 
be  constructed  for  these  enemies  of  rest.  If 
there  was  an  independent  frame  to  the  sacking, 
a  few  pins  or  screws  would  help  the  frame,  but 


*  I  strongly  suspect  the  old  Romans  had  none 
of  these  queensware  vessels,  tliough  at  present  it 
is  so  common  in  the  old  territory,  that  Brydone 
mentions  an  old   Sicilian  nobleman,  who  made 


columns  of  them,  by  placing  one  in  the  other, 
oil  of  sassafiass,  as  a  remedy  against  bugs  j   andbeginning  with  the  largest. 
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he  best  ;ia.!  would  be,  it  tiic  bo'ao.ii  coiisisicii 
icveral  liglu  liames,  to  drop  into  rahits,  with 
ackiiig  neatly  sccurfcd,  such  miglii  be  taken  out 
:veiy  day  an;l  biusbed  with  a  stitf  brush. 

If  the  Joiners  are  nut  moic  attentive,  I  iniist 
ipply  to  Glass  Makers,  to  try  their  hands,  as  they 
lave  made  rn;tiiy  inventions  ;  or  get  a  paitern  of 
he  King  of  lJ.is;iaii's  iron  bedstead,  and  send  it 
o  the  l-'oiuidries,  wliere  it  can  be  cast  without 
oints  and  burned  without  consuming 

TRAVELLER. 


Proni   the  Practcai  .American   Oari/encr,  /tub 
linhed  by  /'Vlding  Lua/s,jun. 

The  weather  in  this  month,  both  in  the  middli 
,nd  eastern  states,  is  very  unsettled;  Jsomelim 
Iry  a;u'.  trcsty.  at  others  tolerably  warm,  anri  at 
ther  times,  Culd  and  wet,  with  stDrins,  wind,  hail, 
ain,  8cc  requiri'ig  close  attendance  on  the  hot 
leds,  to  pr  s^rve  a  regular  heat  at  all  times.  Sm^av 
hiiUld  never  be  suffered  to  lay  on  the  mats,  it  oth(  r 
overings  This  vviil  apply  to  the  cucumber  and 
nelon  beds,  as  well  as  to  all  other  hot  beds. 

fiow  Cucumber  and  Melon  Seed 
Sow  in  t  'e  hot  beds,  made  last  month    or  in  new 
.ot-beds.  now  to  be  made,   if  not  done  before,    cu 
umber  and  rnehin  sieds,  at  the  beginning,   middle 
nd  latter  end  of  this  month 

Making  new  hot-beds  to  transplant  Cucumbers 
and  Melons. 
Make  new  hot  b  d-,  the  beginning  of  this  month 
0  plant  the  cucumbers  and  melons,  which  remain  in 
he  seed  beds  of  January  and  February.  Make  the 
leds  as  directed  in  February,  and  let  the  plants 
le  planted  therein  and  managed  as  directed  in  last 
nonth. 

Imfiregnating  the  fruit  of  Cucumbers  and  Me 
loiis. 
Still  continue  to  perform  this  important  office,  to 
he  plants  as  dir,;cted  last  month. 

Cauliflowers  to  transfilant  and  firotect. 

Where  cauhfl  .wers  were  raised  from  seeds  sowi, 
ast  month,  they  should  (when  they  have  s;rown 
hree  inches  ii,  heji^ht)  be  pricked  into  a  new  slight 
lot  bed,  at  the  distance  of  three  inches  every  way 
IS  directed  in  February. 

By  pricking  out  the  plants  on  a  slight  hot-bed,  it 
vill  forward  them  considerably;  and  by  thus  tr  ins 
)lanting  tlicm  they  will  become  strong,  and  well  fur 
lished  with  rnots,  ai.d  consequently  will  succeed 
nuch  better  when  planted  out,  where  they  are 
o  remain,  than  if  transplanted  thei-e  from  the  seet' 
led. 

The  autumn  sown  plants,  and  those  which  were 
:ransplanted  last  incmth,  from  the  January  sowing 
nnust  ni.w  have   plenty  of  air.  at  all  suitable  times. 
when  the  weatlier  is  fair  in  order  to   harden  them 
lor  bearing  the  open  air,  when  planted  out  for  flow 
!ring,  which  cannot  be  done  with  safety,  in  the  nnd 
[lie  states,  till  the  second  week  in  April,  nor  in  thi 
eastern  states   unti:  the  latter  end  of   that  month, 
unless  you  have  hand-glasses  to  cover  them,  in  which 
cate  they  may  be  planted  nut  about  the   middle  of 
March,  provided  the  ground  is  in  a  suitable  condi- 
tim  to  receive  them. 

On  the  judicious  treatment  of  the  plants,  in  this 
month,  depends  their  future  success. 

Sow  some  cauliflower  seed,  on  a  warm  border 
towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  to  produce 
their  heads  in  October. 

Planting  and  Sowing  Cabbages. 
As  early  in  this  month  as  the  weather   will  per 


J'JtIi,  transplant  ail  kinds  ot  caliiiai^c  plants,  pam- 
culany  the  early  kinds,  where  they  are  to  remain 
for  heading, 

Let  them  be  planted  in  good,  rich  ground,  at  two 
feet  and  a  half  for  the  early  kinds ;  hut  the  late, 
large  cabbage  plants  should  b.'  set  three  feet  ipart. 

I'lant  out  red  cabbage  plants,  to  head  in  August, 
and  allow  them  three  feet  every  way. 

Sow  .seeds  of  every  kind  of  cabbages  which  you 
desire  to  raise,  in  the  open  ground,  about  the  mi  '.dh 
r  latter  en  ;  of  this  month  The  early  Smyrna 
early  Y<irk,  Batle."sea  and  sugar  loaf  are  the  early 
sorts.  The  large  Hat  Dutch,  diim,  head,  large  Eng- 
lish and  Savoy,  the  late  kinds,  which  should  also  \> 
sown  at  this  time,  as  they  will  produce  larger  and 
better  heads  than  those  sown  later. 

Broccoli, 

Sow  some  seed  of  the  purple  and  some  of  the  cau 
fl  wer  hrocc'.li,  for  larly  crops,  in  October,   ike; 

s  iw  a  iittle  of  each  kind  about  the  midide  or  latter 
nd  of  the  month,  in  an  open  b'd  of  rich  earth,  and 

rake  them  in  ;  when  the  plants  come  up,  treat  them 

as  directed  in  May. 

Borecole  or  Curled  Kale. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  munth,  sow  bore- 
cole seeds,  for  use  in  aututo:! 

There  are  two  principal  sorts,  the  green  and 
brown  ;  bith  verv  hardy  plants,  with  tall  stem.-,, 
and  full  heads  of  sleick,  curled  leaves,  not  cabbaging, 
md  are  desirable  <pin  greens  for  winter.  For 
the  method  of  treating  it  see  April. 

Sflinach. 

Sow  spinach  every  three  or  four  weeks,  to  have  a 
regular  supply  ;  for  tiie  plants  of  one  sowing  in 
spring  and  summer,  will  not  continue  fit  for  use 
longer  than  that  time,  before  they  run  to  seed.  The 
seed  for  spring  and  summer  is  the  smooth  rnunfl 
sort.  The  seed  should  be  sown  thinly,  broad  cast  in 
beds ;  you  may  sow  radishes  with  it 

The  crop  ot  winter  spinach,  which  was  sown  last 
autumn,  will  now  be  in  good  perfection.  It  should 
be  kept  clear  from  weeds,  and  the  ground  well 
stirred  with  a  hoe 

When  spinach  is  hoed  or  hand-weeded,  the  plants 
should  be  thinned  to  three,  four  or  five  inches  dis 
tance. 

Parsnips. 

Any  time  after  the  middle  of  this  month,  you  may 
sow  parsnips  for  a  full  crop.  A  spot  of  light,  deep 
loam,  inclining  a  little  to  sand,  and  in  an  open  situa- 
tion, should  be  chosen  for  them,  as  they  will  thrive 
best  and  grow  largest  in  such  soil. 

The  ground  should  be  trenched  and  well  broken, 
dso  if  it  has  been  well  manured  in  the  fall,  and  turn 
■d  up  two  spits  deep,  the  crop  will  repav  the  -trou- 
ble. 

The  seeds  may  be  sown  in  drills  ten  inches  dis 
tant  from  each  other;  when  tney  are  about  three 
inches  high,  thin  them  to  about  four  inches  apart  in 
the  rows 

Or  a  dibble  may  be  ased  to  make  large  deep 
holes,  which,  if  filled  up  with  light  and  very  ricli 
earth,  two  or  three  seeds  may  be  sown  in  the  centre, 
and  when  the  strongest  plant  can  be  distinguished 
pull  out  the  rest,  the  remaining  one  will  sometimes 
grow  to  the  diameter  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  inches. 

The  parsnips  which  were  sown  in  October,  should 
now  be  kept  clean  of  weeds,  and  the  ground  often 
stirreil  between  the  rows,  which  may  be  done  with 
great  facility  by  a  small  rake  with  short  teeth,  a  few 
minutes  being  sufficient  to  harrow  up  and  down  se- 
veral rows. 

Some  raddish  or  lettuce  seed  may  be  thinly 
sprinkled  over  the  bed,  after  the  parsnip  seed  is 
sown,  as  before  directed. 

Carrot  Seed. 

Carrots  may  be  managed  precisely  as  directed  for 


mit,  which  in  the  middle  states  from  the  15th  to  thelparsnips,  .sown  thin  in  drills  eight  to  ten  inches  dis- 


tant from  each  other,  and  when  they  havt  grown 
about  three  inches  high,  thin  them  to  three  inches 
n  the  rows  Previous  to  soiviag  carrot  seed,  it 
sliould  be  well  rubbed  in  the  hands  with  sand,  in  or- 
der to  separate  the  seeds,  as  thty  adhere  closely  to 
each  other. 

Sowing  Peas. 

As  early  in  this  month  as  yih  can  get  the  ground 
n  a  good  condition,  that  is  dry  and  mi  ll<,w,  you  may 
sow  a  full  crip  of  peas.  I  he  early  kinds  are,  the 
early  frame,  golden  and  Charlton  hotspurs.  Let 
these  be  sown  in  double  drills  and  the  rows  three 
and  a  half  feet  asunder.  All  the  crops  of  peas,  to 
be  sown  now,  are  to  be  placed  in  open  situations. 

Sow,  at  the  same  time,  the  hunch  or  dwarf  pea, 
which  comes  to  i)prfection  much  later  than  the  fore- 
going; the  drills  of  this  kind,  need  i.ot  be  more  than 
three  feet  apart. 

The  glory  of  England,  large  marrowfat,  Spanish 
morotto,  or  large  imperial  peas,  should  be  also  sown, 
as  thev  will  regularly  succeed  the  early  crops  (iive 
M  the  peas  sticks  in  proportion  to  their  respective 
growths,  in  order  to  ensure  an  abundant  supply. 

The  golden,  or  early  hotspur,  may  be  sown  every 
fortnight  from  this  forward,  until  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust, and  although  the  produce  will  not  be  so  great 
as  those  sown  at  this  time,  yet  it  will  afford  a  varie- 
ty for  the  table  Pitvious  to  planting  these  later 
cr,:ps,  soak  the  peas  for  twenty-four  hours,  or  you 
may  put  them  in  a  cullender,  and  pourboilhig  water 
over  them,  which  as  it  runs  off  immediately,  will  not 
injure  the  germ,  but  will  facilitate  their  growth.  Ob- 
serve to  water  them,  shoud  the  weather  prove  dry, 
and  allow  them  as  much  room  again  in  the  drills,  as 
those  planted,  as  above. 

Eaithing and  Sticking  the  Peas. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  the  early 
sown  peas  will  be  advanced  so  far  in  their  growth  as 
to  require  a  little  earth,  to  be  drawn  to  their  stems 
on  each  side,  several  times,  which  will  greatlv 
strengthen  them,  and  encourage  their  growth. 

Planting  the  large   TVindsor  Beans,  isfc. 

As  early  in  this  month  as  possible,  plant  a  full 
crop  of  Windsor  beans,  ihe  Mazagan  and  Lisbon 
are  the  earliest.  The  dwarf  cluster  bean  is  a  great 
bearer,  never  grows  aboi'e  fourteen  inches  high  and 
may  be  planted  in  single  rows  two  feet  asunder 

The  larger  kinds  are  the  green  Genoa,  Windsor 
and  broad  Spanish  which  last  should  be  planted  at 
four  feet,  row  from  row. 

Sowing  Parsley. 
Parsley  seed  may  be  sown  in  drills  along  the  edees 
of  the   borders,  especially  the  curled  sort;  or  if  o 
larger  supply  is  wanted,  it  may  be  sown  in  beds,  in 
drills  nine  inches  asunder. 

Large  Rooted,  or  Hamburg  Parsley 
Sow  the  seeds  of  Hamburg,  or  large  rooted  pars- 
ey  :  this  is  cultivated  for  its  large  parsnip-like  root  • 
let  the  seeds  be  sown  in  an  open  situation,  in  shallow 
drills,  and  covered  with  light  earth  about  half  an 
mch ;  when  the  plants  have  grown  two  or  three  in- 
ches, they  must  be  thinned  to  about  six  inches,  to 
give  them  room.  ' 

Sowing  and  Transfilanting  Lettuces. 

Prepare  a  warm  south  border  as  early  in  this 
month  as  possible,  and  sow  thereon,  rather  thick 
some  of  the  early  curled,  and  some  of  the  cnmmoii 
cabbage  lettuce,  in  order  to  have  them  fit  for  cut- 
ting, with  other  small  sallading,  at  an  early  period, 
and  to  succeed  such  as  are  forwarded  in  frames ;  let 
the  ground  be  dry  and  light,  and  the  seed  covered 
verv  slightly. 

You  may  sow,  towards  the  middle  of  the  month, 
in  any  compartments  of  the  open  ground,  the  differ- 
ent sorts  of  lettuce  seed,  sucli  as  the  white,  green, 
spotted,  and  Egyptian  cos,  grand  admiral,  white 
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Si!ii;i.i.     f  . '.la       .  •.^.'.■i  ouli.     N,  w  ZLiilniw.     M- ,,' 
white  an:'  iiroWii  Du'ch    &:. 

Til--  liiftiviiv.  sori:>  sli  uM  be  sowt,  s.piirjt  --.ihi 
let  the  f:irth  br  wcil  puivrizrc!.  Suw  the  sec  1  oi 
the  su'lac^,  Si'draa.  I'l^m  in  liKhtly,  or  give  a  iiglu 
sifti'ig    'fciVth  iiverlhein 

It  IS  of  much  iini)or:anr.e  to  iiavf  good  kinds,  sucli 
as  >vil'  iMl  ••11:1  to  i^Mp  liv-fort;  tiny  atiuiii  their  fu: 
■•growth,  lii.r-furf  ifTlu-  Ix-st  jiihuts  r.f  tne  difFi-r.-i)'. 
sorts _wnicU  y>u  have  i).anteil  singly,  have  bttn  11 
full  i)-.-fec.v  ;>i)  ber-ire  tiiey  have  shot  up  fur  seed 
you  may  rely  up  11  iieni 

A.-.  ^  <.m  as  tiie  weather  is  '.riikl  and  wariK  in  this 
montli.  ti:-i,,s()'ant  some  of  th.-  lettU'V  p'anta,  frii.u 
tht-  b  ;!s  wiK-re  ttn-y  liav^.'  st.i'id  all  winter,  prMVid>\l 
they  are  t'lo  clor.e  togethc-r.  In  ini-.,  ■u.  ,  o  ije'  \ 
to  :nk  ui>  tin  ;>'  ■,iuscarffui!\  and  regularly,  ai/.l  i- 1 
the  sti'oni;rst  reio.iiti  f-r  h.-au'iig,  at  ata;iut  teii  itic!:  ^ 
distance,  i  Kisr  n  th'-  surface  't  tht  earth  betwr.-n 
then,  and  clear  awxy  all  dtcaytd  leaves,  litter  &c 
alter  wnicli,  add  a  ii.tie  fre^h  earth  to  eniver  thi  ni 
(  To  be  continued.) 


A  Certain  Cure  for  a  Tetter  Worm. 
Takvr  a  tjicc-  oJ  IikilI  su^t  about  the  size  o! 
an  Infiisn  walnut,  sulphur,  soot,  black  pep- 
per an  i  tar,  each  a  litce  quantit)^,  mix  all 
these  ingredients  totjether,  .si>ni)er  them  over 
■the  fire  until  all  are  liquified — then  maKe 
thick  pi  .bt.;r  on  iinen  or  orown  paper,  and  on 
goiny  to  bed  plac.  U  as  vvarnD  as  possible  <-i 
the  part  effected  four  night  succussivcly,  and 
each  -uorniiic;  remove,  the  plaster  and  wash  ii 
clean  with  soap  suds,  then  make  a  .itrong  so- 
lution of  blue  stone  and  vineuar,  and  wash 
immediately  with  this  solution. 

A  SUBSCRIBER. 


^JllS  IFiklBi^l 


'>iui^.r.        ,,1  ,.;,  i  cry,  '.rr    he  i"  .pju.ilii.g  ot 
F:  10  I'rtiits,  &■■. 

J')h.;  liiiU.,,  was   appointed   Chairman  oi 
'le  ni-'etiog,  und  J.-.s-.-pn  Town-^ei'd,  S.^reti- 

V. 

it  ua'   t'l' n  Resolved,  T'lat   John   Hillen, 

Johi  S.  Sxisiiier  and  Jo.seph    i'^jvyn^e  1  I,  Ijc  .. 

oiomute  ■    f)  prepare  an   .iddress  to  the  eitl- 

zen-,  of  Maryland  on  the  suiject,  dn<'  to  pro- 

ure  :u'-bcri|jtions  for  a  pcrm.m.nt  fund,  that 

*ieohje';t  may  be  carried  into  iffect  without 

i-iss  of  lime. 

Resuived,  That  the  c^ipital  for  the  insiitu- 

•■..H  couirmplated,  he  lilt    I'.ss   gy.-iOO  in  the 

rst  insuince,  to  be  augmented    il  found  ne- 

ces-  ary. 

Ex;'.arted  from  the  proceedings. 

JO.SEPH    1  OWNSElVD,  Sec'ry. 

(irafung  IH^k.ry  A'uls. 

Mr.  Skinner — I  would  suggest  to  your 
)rre->p..iKlent  "  F."  a  substitute  m  jre  eco- 
nomical, and  I  think  more  Secure,  than  the 
Jcxcs  m  which  he  propo-.es  enclosing  his 
chrsnuts,  as  I  think  it  quite  proijable,  if  thev 
ire  made  of  wocid,  thai  they  will  not  resist 
the  attack  of  mice,  or  any  animal  that  tht 
ihells  of  nuts  are  not  proof  against.  If  he 
iviU  procure  iiis  chesnuis  at  the  11  oment  the 
ur  is  opening,  v.-hich  may  be  ascertained  b\ 


BALTIMOKE,  FKIDAY,  MAHCU    10,    1820. 

After  the  last  number  of  the  Farmer  had 
gone  to  press,  we  discovered,  on  the  margi 
of  another  pamphlet — coiitaining  the  sane 
■proceedings  of  the  New  London  Counl\ 
Agricultural  Society — sent  to  us  by  some  un 
known  friend — the  following  remarks  in  ma- 
nuscript which  we  gladly  record. 

N.  B.  The  Agricultural  Society  of  New 
London  County,  ,  as  instituted  Oc;oher  1. 
1819.  It  has  now  aijout  200 members;  and 
the  society  is  becomip.g  popular. — M.my  i; 
the  domestic  •manufactures  prestntt  1  for  in- 
spection, did  honour  to  their  owners,  and  t( 
their  country.  I  would  net  omit  noticing 
the  domestic  manufactured  carpet  of  Mr: 
Lodowick  Lordick.  It  demonstrated  tha. 
even  in  this  article,  we  need  not  continue  t 
be  beholden  to  the  manufacturers  of  Eu- 
rope.—Many  of  the  cattle  were  excellent 
&c.  &c. 


Baltimore,  March  Ot/i,  1820. 

Agreeably  to  public  n.itict^  in  the  several 

newspapers,  a  respectable  meetinrj  was  thi^ 

day  held   in  the  new  exchange,  to  take  inte 

consideration   the  utility  of   estanlishing    ;, 


it  '■  F."  s:iouiJ  t;iui.k  ot  r^ptati.  g  th._-  roll- 
ngin  tar  and  piaster,  in  hia  next  experiment 
I  v/ould  advise  him  to  Oc  very  sparing  in  the 
quantity  ot  Ur,  as  tar  and  pL'sier  form  a  ce- 
neut,  which  soon  hardens  sufficieniiv  to  pre. 
vent  the  ve-etatiun  of  Litiuui  corn,  and  I 
have  kno  <  n  more  tban  one  entire  planting  of 
corn  lost  by  it. 

A  SUBSCRIBER. 
P.   S.    Do  you  know  of  the  Spanish  Ches- 
nut  growing  in  any  part  of  this  state  ? 
Answer,  No. 


lie  change  wf  colour  of  the  bur,  from  a  green 
lo  a  light  shade  ot  brown,  and  plant  the  bui 
•/\m  the  chesnuts  in  it,  he  will  fir.d  that  the 
iricks  on  the  bur,  will  deter  mice  from  at 
lacking  them.  If  they  will  vegetate,  it  would 
■le  preferable  to  take  the  chesnuts  before  any 
opcui;:g  of  the  bur  takes  plaee;  :il;'iough,  I 
think  it  urohahle  that  vegetation  would^lake 
plice  under  these  circumstances,  yet  it  is  con- 
lecture,  and  would  only  warrant  trial  upon  a 
^mall  stale.  The  ravages  of  squirrels  arc 
-asily  obviated,  by  having  a  nursery  nigh  the 
homestead.  WiU  not  the  shell  bark,  hickoi  v 
and^  English  walnut,  take,  if  grafted  on  the 
stalk  of  the  common  hickory  or  walnut?* 
In  cleaning  some  ground  last  fall,  I  reserved 
I  numoer  of  small  hickories  for  this  purpose, 
on  which  I  intend  experimenting  in  the 
spring. 


*  It  would  certainly  be  well  to  make  this 
experiment.  There  is  in  Calvert  county, 
growing  near  the  road  passing  through  the 
estate  of  the  late  Doe  tor  James  Gray,  a  hicko- 
ry tree  as  far  excelling,  in  the  size' of  the  nut 
and  its  kernel,  any  other  hickory  nut  we  ever 
saw,  as  the  Swedish  Turnip  excels  the  com- 
mon turnip.  It  IS  a  solitary  tree  of  immense 
size,  and  the  Editor  does  not  believe  that 
there  is  another  like  it  in  Maryland,  perhaps 
not  in  America  f  would  it  not  be  lamentable 
if,  with  the  parent  tree,  this  extraordinary 
nut  should  be  entirely  lost  ? — It  bears  full 
very  other  year. 


Mr.  Skinner- — Cii;.ffingot  provender  is  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  agriculturists  but  the 
chief  obstacle  to  its  more  general  adoption, 
is  the  time  and  labour  necessary  to  perform 
it.  Hodgekiss's  chaffing  machine,  remedies 
:il!  in  part,  but  not  entirely.  When  upon  a, 
visit  to  the  late  Hon.  A.  C.  Hanson,  at  Bel. 
r  ont,  his  residence,  about  two  years  since,  I 
saw  a  self  feeding  chaffing  ma'chine,  which 
would  operate  with  just  twice  the  expedition 
a.id  with  more  ease,  than  Hodgekiss's  ma- 
chine. Mr.  Hanson  informed  me  that  soon 
after  removing  to  Belmont,  upon  carting  out 
some  manure,  he  found  this  machine  buried 
therein  ;  which  was  the  only  history  he  could 
give  me  of  it.  The  probability  is,  that  if  it 
were  ever  patented  by  the  inventor,  the  pa- 
tent term  has  expired.  If  some  intelligent 
mechanic  would  examine  this  machine, 
(which  I  presume  is  still  at  Belmont)  he 
might  find  it  lucrative  to  make  them.  VV  here- 
by he  might  benefit  the  farming  interest  and 
promote  his  own. 

AGRICOLA. 


Mr.  Skinner, — 

I  send  the  following  Anecdote,  but  do  not 
vouch  for  every  word  of  it  ;  I  suppose  like" 
other  anecdotes  it  is  embellished. 

A  poor  Shoemaker,  on  reading  of  Mr, 
Curtis'  account  of  making  wooden  scaled 
shoes,  so  cheap  at  home  ;  and  of  renewing 
the  upper  leathers  when  worn  out;  lament, 
ed  most  bitterly  the  invention.  But  at  length 
recovering  himself,  exclaimed,  well !  Mr. 
C.  has  proved  the  transmigration  of  souls 
into  new  bodies  ;  and  I  will  hope  for  a  bet- 
ter skin  the  next  generation. 

PYTHAGORAS. 


PRI.VrED    EVEUY   FillDAY, 
Foil 

B.ILTIMORE. 

AT  FOUR  DOLLARS  PER  ANNUM. 
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FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

A  GOOD  ROTATION  OF  CROPS. 
Proved  by  actual  exfierimenc. 

March  10,  1822. 
Mr.  Skinner, 

SIR, — Having  settled  upon  a  poor  and 
worm  out  farm,  and  having  derived  great  ad- 
vantage, both  in  the  improvement  of  my  land 
and  slock  from  the  following  course  of  crops. 
I  send  it  you,  for  the  use  of  such  of  our  fellow 
citizens  as  may  be  disposed  to  try  it. ---The 
farm  is  t  •  be  divided  into  six  fields ;  the  course 
is  as  follows  : 

Field)     1st  year.    '2nJ.       3d.       4th.       5th.      6th. 
No.  1 — corn     wheat  clover  wheat  pasture  pasture 

2. — wheat  clover  wheat  pasture  pasture   corn. 

3. — clover  wheat  pasture  pasture  corn     wheat. 

4. — wheat  pasture  pasture  corn     wheat    clover. 

5. — pasture  pasture  corn  wheat  clover  wheat. 
*6. — pasture  corn  wheat  clover  wheat  pasture. 
The  objection  I  have  to  the  usual  six  field 
system  is  t,  is  ;  the  ground  by  laying  two  sum- 
mers in  clover,  gets  very  foul,  and  the  w  eat 
is  often  injured  by  blue  grass,  and  again  upon 
poor  ground  the  second  summer  you  frequent- 
ly find  more  than  half  the  clover  ro  ts  destroy 
ed,  and  the  ground  then,  is  by  no  means  in  so 
good  a  stale  for  turning  under  for  w  eat,  as 
the  face  of  the  first  year;  (the  season  you  will 
perctiveon  which  the  clover  se'  d  is  sowed  on 
the  whea  ,  I  do  not  coi  nt  )  Every  one  in  the 
habit  of  turning  in  clover  lays  knows  that  the 
wheat  stubble  is  always  well  set  with  young 
clover.  Hue  and  some  green  grasses,  which 
aflbrd  a  most  excelltint  pasture,  and  will  ena 
ble  you  to  keep  double  the  quantity  of  s  oi  k, 
that  your  land  would  otherwise  feed,  particu 
larly  if  you  sow  on  your  wheat,  half  the  n  ual 
quant  ty  of  clover  seed  :  clover  alone  on  our 
thin  lands  will  no:  stand  the  hoof,  giving  way 
directly,  and  wh.n  eaten  close,  much  injured 
by  the  sun  ;  but  when  combined  in  this  way 
with  the  na  ural  grass,  one  acre  is  I  think 
equal  to  four  without  it.  It  also  gives  you  the 
advantage  of  a  grass  lay  for  your  corn,  which 
upon  tliin  land,  or  indeed  any  other  kind,  I 
think  very  important,  never  having  been  able 
to  make  a  productive  corn  crop  from  a  stubble; 
my  practice  is  to  double  furrow  in  the  fall  and 
plough  out  in  the  spring. 

♦  No  person  should  say  any  thing  against  a  rotation, 
that  has  proved  beneficial  by  an  actual  experiment : 
but  at  ilie  same  time  we  cannot  help  tliiriking,  that 
instead  of  two  years  foi'  mere  pa.>,ture,  the  latter  one 
would  be  better  employed  by  a  crop  of  buck  wheat 
ploughed  into  the  ground;  thus  giving  ilie  soil  not 
only  rest,  but  a  cordial  for  the  ensuing  laboui-. 

E<J.  Am.  Far. 


Ill  addition  to  the  six  fields  above  named,  t  take 
i)ff  four  or  five  lots  of  from  1 5  to  "20  acres  each, 
as  may  best  suit  the  size  of  the  farm,  one  oi 
which  I  annually  till  in  potatoes,  turnips,  pum- 
kiiis,  corn,  8cc.  and  which  is  well  covered  with 
manure.  This  in  the  fall,  I  put  in  wheat  in  flat 
beds,  (the  large  fields  I  prefer  in  ridges)  and  sow 
with  it  timothy  or  orchard  grass,  and  clover  in 
the  spring.  This  gives  you  three  or  four  other 
lots  to  mow,  and  upon  which  you  will  make  dou- 
ble the  quantity  of  clover  seed,  that  will  be  con 
sumed  upon  the  farm,  as  well  as  a  good  stock  of 
hay,  and  you  will  also  be  enabled  to  let  the  do- 
er in  the  field  intended  for  wheat,  lay  and  rot 
duringthe  summer, and  turn  the  whole  under  du- 
ring the  fall;  a  mode  strongly  recommended  by 
thut  excellent  agriculturist.  Col.  Taylor, of  Caro- 
ine  county  Virginia.  The  land  under  this  course 
will  yearly  get  better  ;  you  will  have  abundance 
of  both  hay  and  pasture,  for  upon  one  of  the  fields 
marked  as  pasture,  you  may  always,  the  year 
alter  the  wheat  is  taken  off,  cut  an  excellent  crop 
of  hay.      The  one   pasture  field,   I  have  found 


quite  common  in  some  parts  of  England  to  use  'JUJ  to 
500  bushels  of  such  lime. 

How  much  more  re.tdily  may  we  not  expect  the 
compoumh  with  aciJs  to  be  affecteil !  Tlie  scales  of 
chemical  bodies  that  decompose  each  other,  e.xhibit 
to  us  various  articles  that  decompose  gypsum  and 
among  the  rest  carbonate  of  magnesia'.  If  then  a  de- 
composition takes  place  in  using  gypsum,  disappoint- 
ment is  the  result;  for  the  action  of  a  few  bushels  ot' 
corroded  limestone  could  not  be  perceived  on  the 
crop.  Those  who  mix  wood  ashes  with  their  plas- 
ter, act  very  injudicously,  and  should  lake  notice  of 
what  is  observed  above.  Tlie  degree,  or  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  in  limestone,  as  found  in  quarries  and 
n  Ihe  finer  particles  mixed  in  the  soil,  renders  it  in- 
soluble without  access  to  solvents.  By  which  provi- 
sion a  kind  Providence  liatli  preserved  it  for  succes- 
sive generations,  and  particularly  for  the  prudent  anil 
industrious  farmer  and  mechanic.  If  it  had  been  ve- 
ry soluble  or  liable  to  great  and  sudden  access  of  sol- 
vents, it  might  have  benefitted  our  ancestors;  but 
their  successors  would  merely  have  gratified  tlieir 
eyes,  by  beholding  some  spendid  stalactic  columns 
and  incrustations  adorning  a  subterraneous  cave. 
The  great'  mass  would  ere  this  have  reached  the 
ocean. 

The  .access  of  agents  is  nevertheless  constant,  slow 


enough  for  my  stock,  until  the  first  crop  is  cutlai'l  sure— The  carbonic  acid  is  continually  evolving 
from  the  other,  I  then  change  pasture  alternate -I'!™"'  putrifying  vegetables  about  and  beneath  the  sur- 
,         r^,      ,  .     T  ■     ..\,     c  t\       a-     ,       cc   ■     .face  of  the  earth.     Pvntes  (a  combination  ot  sulphur 

ly.     The  lots  1  mow  in  the  fa  1,  afford  sufficient      ,  .       ,  .  .-      ■n     •     „  „,„,.  „<•  i„„„„„„.;.- 

•'  1  L  -  .and  iron)  is  continually  in  a  slate  ot  decomposition 

pasture  to  fatten  several  beeves  without  corn.  Iwhen  wet:  and  must  inevitably  form  gypsum  where 
prefer  sowing  the  clover  seed  the  beginning  or|it  is  present.  The  universahty  of  both  these  ingre- 
middle  of  March,  as  the  weather  may  suit,  as  Idients  is  evident  from  the  universality  of  hard  waters, 
find  it  less  injured  by  the  frost,  than  the  dry  heat't  is  gypsum  that  has  this  efiTct  on  soap.  But  inde- 
nf  summer,  and  which  the  early  sowing  gives  it  P'=';,'!,':"^°['''T^J"!^y":.'=j!L"'^'=,^'.'°j"i';!?Vt"^^^^ 


is  (like  other  stones)  continually  crumbling  to  atoms 
by  the  agency  of  electicity,  light,  temperature,  water. 


strength   to  withstand.     Turnips  I  till  largely. 

and  find  great  advantage  in  feeding  them  to  myy;r,  dist"urbance  and  mixture.  Every  one  of  which 
cattle  and  hogs;  an  account  of  which,  and  the  are  brought  into  action  by  the  exposure  of  good 
mode  of  cultivation,  will  perhaps  be  hereafter  farming.  These  are  the  modes  intimated  in  my  for- 
given bv  an  "'^''  paper  by  which  limestone  is  desolved. 

AGRICULTURIST  OF  DELAWARE.^."/''? '6""''*"'='-' °Vr^""'='^°f ''''=•""'""""'= 

^„,  ,      ,,  ,        L  .him  to  draw  on  the  SOU  faster  than  those  solutions  and 

[The  valuable  suggestions  in  the  above  <^om-<^^^^^p^^■^■^„^  ,^ke  place;  the  same  disgrace  must 

munication  compels  the  Editor  to  hope,  that  thelensue,  as  when  he  draws  on  his  banker  before  his  in- 

author  will  find  leasure  to  fulfil  the  promise  inti-  teresl  is  due:  a  protest,  a  non  est. — It  would  appear 


mated  in  the  conclusion  of  it.]     £dit.  Jin.  Far. 


FOR  THE    AMERICAN   FARMER. 


THE  THEORY  AND  USE  OF 
LIME  AND  PLASTER  OP  PARIS. 

Continued  from  fiage  373. 

Elm^cood  March  12,  1820. 

MR.  SKINNER, 

1  n  )w  resume  the  subject  of  lime,  began  in  your 
Nil.  47,  Feb.  lOlh. — You  will  perceive  by  inspecting 
that  paper,  I  have  assumed  the  fact,  that  limestone  is 
a  lich  ingredient  in  any  soil  when  thoroughly  incor- 
porated ;  andlhalalllhepreparaiionsoflime.are  more 
or  less  of  the  same  n.-iture.  But  I  will  not  assert  thai 
it  may  not  he  overrated  :  nor  that  there  are  tacts 
wanting  to  jirovc  that  the  beneficial  quality  may  not 
be  withlield.'r  destiojeil  bj  undue  mixture  with  other 
articles. —  Thus  we  find  that  hnie  which  contains  much 
magnesia,  may  be  laid  on  laiul  to  .six,  and  even  ten 
times  the  quantity  of  lim.*:  usually  employed — It  is 


that  bad  usage  will  cause  even  the  soil  to  revolt,  and 
a  separation  of  the  various  costitucnts  may  be  effect- 
ed.—A  separ.ation,  natural  or  artificial  is  an  unequivo- 
cal mark  of  sterility.  Thus  to  find  a  bed  of  clay  here, 
a  flat  of  sand  there,  rocks  and  stones  sticking  out  in 
various  quarters,  the  calces  of  iron  forming  ores  and 
ferruginous  stones — The  more  precious  salines  and 
the  remnant  of  mould  washed  off  and  taking  post  ia 
some  obscure  swampy  corner,  beyond  the  destroy, 
ing  plough!  is  to  find  destruction  in  full  march,  and 
only  wants  a  little  time  to  exhibit  poverty  realized 
and  tangible. — and  when  assisted,  or  brought  about 
by  the  bad  conduct  of  its  owner,  we  may  surely  give 
him  all  the  credit  of  adding  his  mite  to  the  curse 
originally  entailed  on  the  earth. 

This  pitiable  state  of  things  calls  aloud  in  the  e.ir 
of  reason  to  bring  back  these  deserters — ^to  reduce 
iliem,  and  to  unite  them  once  more  in  the  bonds  of 

*  The  quantities  of  magnesia  made  at  the  salt  fac» 
torios  in  New-England,  shew  us  where  this  articles 
to  be  found,  and  give  tis  another  reason  fur  ffyp'sm 
being  often  ineftectual  on  the  coast. 
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proved,  than  refuted. — Some  more  water  as  vht  order 
1  aquatics,  Sonne,  more  air  anil  light,  as  the  plan  s 
•  liich  refuse  to  grow  under  larger  plants,  some,  mof 
electicity,  as  the  flax,  which  will  grow  an  inch  in  a 
few  hours,  by  the  artificial  application  of  electricity, 
some,  more  atmospheric  gravitation  as  the  lightei 
plants,  that  almost  float  in  the  air,  and  some,  more 
heat,  as  the  large  mass  of  tropical  plants. 

Whilst  on  the  other  hand,  some  will  nearly  dispense 
with  air,  as  mould,  subterraneous  and  submarine 
plants  ;  some  with  earth  and  water  as  the  cactus  fami- 
ly, and  some  of  the  epidendrums ;  one  of  which  the 
E.  Flos  zcris  will  grow  for  years,  and  flower  when 
hung  to  a  nail  m  the  ceiling;  whilst  another  species 
10  the  gentle  attractions  of  the  plant.  This  coarse  of  parastic  epidendrum  mentioned  by  Dampier,  un 
mineralizing  act  of  the  earth,  is  to  be  distinguished  (ler  Hie  "a^e  of  barrenjine,  has  natural  buckets  or 


agriculture — »  hilst  separated,  they  feel  strongly  dis 
posed  to  form  concretions  and  insoluble  masses.  !> 
would  seem  that  the  earth,  which  is  never  idle,  is  in- 
tent upon  one  of  two  operations — either  mineraliz.ii.j; 
or  vegetating.  To  the  former  state,  exclusion  fron 
varying  temperature,  from  light,  from  air,  and  fron 
water  sometimes,  at  other  times  excess  ot  water  con 
tribute  ;  and  especially  a  separation  of  the  natural 
soil  and  rest.  To  the  latter  a  gen^'ral  commixture  of 
all  the  constituer  ts  anil  especially  water  and  constant 
disturbance  cr.ntribute  ;  by  which  means  the  pecuhai 
elective  rhoice,  and  intrinsic  attraction  of  the  ingre- 
dients arc  interrupted*.  The  solvent  powers  of  each, 
set  as  fluxe.-f,  and  the  whole  soil  becomes  obedieni 


from  another  in  which  the  plant  is  concerned. 

Thus  at  the  death  of  the  plant,  anew  state  of  things 
ensue  The  attractions  which  distinguish  life  having 
ceased,  the  body  of  the  dead  Vegetable  is  delivered 
over  to  chemistry :  fermentation,  decomposition  or 
rot  ensue — or  if  this  process  is  artificially  hurried  by 
fire,  it  is  nearly  the  same.  The  plant  lays  down  all 
that  it  obtained  from  the  earth,  as  well  as  all  that  it 
has  elaborated  out  of  it. — The  more  precious  salines 
are  thus  collected  of  formed,  viz  :  alkali,  nitre,  am- 
itioniacal  salts,  as  also  carbon.  Thus  vegetation  seems 
to  stand  between  two  processes. — To  interrupt  the 
first,  and  promote  the  second,  are  equally  the  objects 
ef  the  true  farmer.  For  these  once  organized  bodies 
and  salines  are  truely  the  salt  of  the  earth  in  agricul 
ture. 

Those  who  hunt  for  a  distinct  pabulum  to  promote 
the  growth  of  vegetation,  are  the  alchymists  of  agri- 
culture— no  one  article  is  entrusted  with  such  trea- 
sure- Let  them  say  lo!  it  descends  from  the  cloudS; 
or  lo!  it  is  in  the  earth — believe  them  not.-^It  is  the 
result  of  all  combined.  Not  only  earth  and  every  sa 
line,  but  every  stone  and  every  metallic  calx,  and  all 
else  that  is  solid  below,  with  all  that  is  fluid  above  ; 
not  only  water,  but  air  and  light,  with  caloric  and 
electric  efiluvia;  to  which  1  may  add  the  gravitation 
of  all  that  is  ponderable,  and  the  attractions  of  all 
that  is  imponderable,  all  conspire  in  the  formation  of 
the  great  family  of  vegetation^  Although  it  would 
be  in  vain  for  any  man  to  assign  each  of  these  ele 
mentary  bodies  a  place  in  the  vegetable  economy,  yet 
it  is  evident  that  there  exisls  a  great  disproportion  of 
wants  in  the  various  articles  that  compose  the  genera, 
fpecies  and  varieties  of  vegetation.  Thus  we  find 
that  some  few  articles  will  grow  in  mere  sand — more 
in  sand  and  clay  united — still  more  in  sand,  clay  and 
lime,  with  unceasing  perfection,  &c. 

To  particularize,  some  appear  to  require  more  si 
licious  earth,  as  the  Bamboo,  which  gives  fire  with 
steel,  some  more  argilaceous  earth,  as  the  forest  trees, 
which  are  said  to  reproduce  clay,  when  they  have 
iieen  suffered  to  fall  and  rot ;  some  more  lime,  as  the 
cara  tomentosa,  which  will  yield  50  pr.  ct.  weight  of 
that  article,  some  more  salines  as  corn,  buckwheat, 
:)nd  artamesia,  the  former  of  which  is  said  to  yield 
the  most  potash  per  pound  (from  the  stalk)  of  any 
other  vegetable  in  America,  and  although  they  may 
form  these  salts,  their  necessities  for  them  is  rather 


*  The  strong  attractions  of  lime  and  sand,  are  great 
ly  interrupted  by  loam,  as  every  mechanic  in  brick  or 
sione,  can  testify,  which  v.  ill  explain  what  is  meant 
to  the  most  illiterate. 

I  See  Mr.  Henry  on  the  increased  solubility  of  sili- 


reservoirs  for  water  sufficient  to  supply  the  thirsty 
traveller  of  the  tropics.     Some  plants  will  dispense 
with  both  light  and  air  as  the  tuber,  (truffles)  so  gree 
dily  sought  after  by  hogs  and  epicures,  that  what  one 
roots  up,  the  other  stands  by  to  root  away.     Some 
require  little,  or  no  assistance  from  gravitation,  heat 
and  light  in  sustaining  their  posture,  as  the  various 
procumbent  plants,  which  form  (in  this  particular) 
a  striking  contrast  with  the  necessities  of  corn ;  as 
may  be  proved  by  the  inspection  of  a  field,  on  a  fine 
day  succeeding  a  prostrating  storm  ;  and  finally,  some 
would  appear  wilhng  to  dispense  with  the  electric 
fluid,  as  the  mimosa. 
"  Weak  with  nice  sense  the  chaste  mimosa  stands, 
From  each  rude  touch  withdraws  her  tender  hands; 
Oft  as  light  clouds  o'erspread  the  summer  glade, 
Alarm'd  she  trembles  at  the  moving  shade  ; 
And  feels  alive  through  all  her  tender  form, 
The  -whisper' d  murmurs  of  the  gathering  storm." 

DARWIN. 

I  have  been  thus  minute,  in  order  to  lay  bare  the 
philosophy  of  the  rotation  of  crops,  on  these  dispropor 
tions  it  rests,  and  blind  is  the  man  who  cannot  per 
ceive  it ;  more  imprudent  he  that  refuses  to  attend  to 
it. — When  it  is  once  arranged  to  perfection,  it  will  be 
perceived  that  the  present  generation  have  been  but 
babes  in  the  noble  science  of  agriculture. 

In  the  statement  I  have  exhibited  of  lime  and  plas- 
ter, I  have  attempted  to  withdraw  the  theory  of  the 
nourishment  of  Uie  plant  from  the  laboratory,  where 
ii  has  lost  its  analogy  to  the  animal  economy,  and  on- 
ly withered  among  gases  i  to  the  more  rational  one 
of  physiology,  giving  them  as  it  were  a  solid  dish  to 
feed  on,  and  air  only  to  breathe  on ;  and  1  trust  1  have 
propped  my  theoretical  kiln  with  strong  though  coarse 
stakes,  and  submit  it  to  the  fiery  ordeal  of  the  public 
eye — which  like  so  many  rays  converging  to  a  small 
focus,  will  soon  inflame  the  mass.  Methinks  I  hear 
already  the  critics  voice  as  so  many  oystershells 
cracking  and  flying  from  the  kiln.  "  The  wood,  the 
hay,  the  stubble,"  will  be  consumed  of  course;  but 
1  trust  there  will  be  left  a  good  heap  of  incombusti 
ble  matter  to  enrich  the  uncultivated  minds  of  some 
of  our  fellow  farmers,  and  which  uncultivated  state, 
lias  unfortunately,  too  often  its  type,  in  the  arable 
field. 

Having  now,  as  I  suppose,  tired  those  who  despise 
all  tliat  is  theoretical;  1  hasten  to  produce  the  com- 
post alluded  to  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper,  publish- 
ed on  the  lOili  of  February.  It  is  tiie  small  broken 
refuse,  that  remains  after  removing  heaps  of  roasted 
oystershells,  as  thrown  out  by  fumdies,  or  oyster- 
liouscs.     I  am  rather  an  enemy  to  cumposis;  but  ne- 

ertheless,  when  they  have  been  found  by  experience 


ficiO  out  the  IngrtdieiiL.,  ol    iliis  cori.j.ouim,  and  this 

absolutely  necessary  if  we  mean  to  use  it;  for  it 
must  be  imitated  to  procure  a  sufficiency. 

On  inspection,  the  first  article  that  we  observe,  is  a 
portion  of  litter  and  lime  from  the  thin  lamina  of  the 
oysiershell,  which  about  the  mouth  (as  we  term  it) 
s  so  delicately  thin  and  flexible  in  young  oysters,  as 
to  appear  partly  membranous.  I  suspect,  besides 
lime,  there  may  be  some  animal  matter  in  this  part  of 
the  oyster;  I  leave  that  to  chemists  to  determine.  I 
shall  call  this  first  portion  lime,  which  together  with 
a  little  that  flies  oft"  from  the  pearly  bottom  of  the 
shells,  is  at  any  rate  all  the  lime  that  is  formed  by 
the  culinary  fire. 

The  second  article,  and  very  conspicuous,  is  the 
roasted  mud,  that  adheres  more  or  less  to  all  oys- 
ters, and  forms  a  large  portion  in  the  mass  of  this 
compound. 

The  third  article  is  the  sea  salt,  with  which  both 
the  mud  and  the  shells  are  highly  seasoned.  All  our 
oysters  are  from  salt  rivers. 

The  fourth  article,  is  the  ashes  of  the  wood  used  in 
roasting,  and  from  the  very  minute  greasy  adhesions 
to  the  shells  when  taken  from  the  river;  this  last 
source  is  scarcely  worth  noticing,  but  there  may  be 
a  little  barilla  in  it. 

The  fifth  and  last  article  that  I  know,  is  the  animal 
matter,  produced  in  part  from  the  heart  usually  left 
in  the  shell,  and  the  long  polypus  sponge  like  adhe- 
sions to  many  oysters  though  not  to  all,  and  perhaps 
the  thin  lamina  of  the  oyster. — These  five  articles  I 
think  form  the  whole  compost.  It  may  be  coarsely 
imitated  by  10  bushels  of  shell  lime* — 80  bushels  of 
burned  earth  from  low  ground,  or  from  the  river,  if 
possible — 5  bushels  of  ashes — 2  bushels  of  salt,  and  3 
bushels  of  animal  matter,  in  all  100;  which  will  make 
a  good,  and  not  a  very  dear  top  dressing  for  an  acre. 
It  may  be  much  improved  no  doubt  by  actual  experi- 
ment. Four  of  the  articles,  I  need  not  say  more, 
where  they  are  to  be  had — the  5th  may  be  supplied 
nearly  as  easy  from  spoiled,  or  fres  i  fish,  curriers' 
shavings  or  from  ordure.  This  last  when  mixed  with 
asliesfor  60  days,  will  loose  its  flavour  entirely .-f  The 
lime  will  consume  the  fish,  or  cuttings,  if  they  ure 
employed.  The  salt  should  be  dissolved  and  mixed 
with  the  ashes,  which  will  form  barilla,  and  the  rest 
secundum  artem. 

The  broken  piece  of  shells  not  burned  are  not 
worth  notice. 
I  Perhaps  this  is  the  Chinese  cake. 
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On  Ruta  Baga,  Mangel  Wurtzel,  &c. 


rious  and  argillacious  earths  combined;  or  their  ac-ao  be  efiicacious  and  not  projected  by  a  mere  blind 
lion  on  each  other.  Iihcory  ;  they  should  be  attended  to,  and  like  the  old 

+  1  am  persuaded  from  a  consideration  of  the  great  compound  medical  prescriptions  simplified  until  the 
analogy  of  the  vegetable  family  to  the  animal,  (with-  active  parts  are  ascertained,  and  the  useless  trumpe 
out  giving  way  to  U.~.  I'ercival's  scheme  of  animated  ry  thrown  out.     This  accidental  compost  I  find  pro 


vegetation)  thas  we  have  overleaped  the  boundaries 
cf  true  physiology,  in  favour  of  chemistry  by  assign- 
ing the  gaseous  elements,  places  in  vegetable  nour- 
ishment.     We   cannot   make   such   application   yet 


duces  grass  quickly  on  the  poorest  soil,  and  by  a  tair 
comparison  with  ashes,  and  v*ith  stable  manure,  I 
have  found  it  quicker  than  t\v:  former,  and  equal  to 
the  latter,  if  not  superiour,  ;is  a  top  dressing;  how 


.iwbile  to  animals  !  It  is  enough  that  we  imitate  with  long  it  will  be  so,  remains  t»  be  ascertained, 
he  gaseous  oxide  of  azote,  inebriating  drinks.  I    It  cannot  take  any  great  powers  of  penetration  to 


In  your  number  45,  I  read  with  pleasure  the 
communication  under  the  signature  of  ruta 
BAGA.  The  perseverance  of  the  writer  in  the 
culiiv.  tion  of  that    plant,  amidst  some  discou- 

agemenls  and  several  disappointments  in  an 
untoward  season,  and  his  real  though  but  par- 
tial  success,  are  gratifying.     A  gentleman  of 

ny  acquaintance  in  Massachusetts,  agrees,  I 
am  informed,  with  him,  in  staling  that  the 
roots  of  the  Ruta  Baga  given  to  his  milcli  cotys, 

iroduced  yellow  butler,  and  did  not  injure  its 
flavour,  i  had  expressed  my  fears,  as  to  fla- 
vour, of  adifTeici.t  effect :  having  never  tried 
the  root  in  feeding  milch  cows.  And  now, 
notwithstanding  the  above  two  statements,  my 
apprehensions  are  not  wholly  removed. 

Within  a  few  days  past,  turning  over  some 
otes  I  had  made  when  reading  Sir  John    Sin- 
clair's account  of  the  improved  Scottish  Hus- 
bandry, I  fotind  the  following,  wiiich  bad  who!- 


Vol.  I. 
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\y  •    1.  .j.cii  my   niemoiy,  «  iien  t  wnnc   y.)U  t> 
the  4th    of  January.     "  The  Swedish  Tumi 
gives  the  butter  a  superior  colour,  and  les 
taste   of  the   vegetable."     That  is,  less  than 
other  turnips,  of  which  he  has  treated  a  page 
or  two    before.     But  it  was  added,    that    one 
ounce  of  saltpetre  put  into  a  gallon  of  cream, 

rendered  the  butter  perfectly  sweet Vol.  II. 

p.  284. 

From  page  279,  I  had  made  the  followini; 
notes ;  the  Swedish  Turnip  superior  to  unj 
other,  a  more  nourishing  food,  and  retaining 
their  juices  in  the  spring,  and  better  enduring 
frost.  But  they  are  so  hard  as  to  be  very  per- 
nicious to  the  teeth  of  stock,  particularly  the 
very  young  when  shedding  their  teeth,  oi 
the  very  old ;  and  yet  (says  Mr.  Rennie,) 
"  without  them  there  is  no  safety  nor  security 
either  for  feeding,  [fattening,]  or  breeding 
stock." — "They  require  rich  land,  or  a  great 
deal  of  manure." — p.  2  84.  One  farmer  ob 
serves,  "  that  where  the  soil  is  thin  and  dry, 
it  is  impossible  to  raise  a  good  crop  of  Swedes, 
under  any  management. " 

To  understand  what  is  here  said  of  the  bad 
effect,  on  the  teeth  of  stock  that  are  very  young 
or  very  old;  and  yet  that  there  is  no  safety  to 
the  farmer  without  them  ;  it  must  be  recol- 
leced,  that  turnips  are  generally  given  vjhoCi 
to  the  stock,  and  that  it  will  require  a  consider- 
able effort  of  the  teeth  to  enter  the  large  and 
hard  roots  of  Ruta  Baga.  But  the  security 
they  afford  to  the  farmer,  arises  from  their 
superior  hardiness  to  endure yroi/  (compared 
with  the  common  turnip)  when  left  all  winter 
in  the  ground,  as  is  usual  in  Great  Britain. — 
If  I  rightly  remember,  Mr.  Cotbett  speaks  of 
giving  the  Swedish  Turnips  a  chop,  or  two  to 
fit  them  for  stock  ;  but  unless  cut  into  pieces 
as  small  as,  or  smaller  than  common  patatoes, 
even  oxen  find  some  embarrassment  in  crush- 
ing them.  The  English  turnip-slicer,  or 
some  equivalent  instrument,  I  apprehend  will 
be  found  necessary  to  prepare  them  properly 
and  expeditiously  fur  all  kinds  of  stock. 

After    all    the    eulogies    bestowed    on   the 
Kuta  Baga,  (and  I  think  it  entitled  to  great 
praise)  I    am   inclined  to  think  the    M..ngel 
Wurtzel  is  the  more  valuable    root.     It  is  as 
easy  to  be  cultivated,  only  longer  in   growing 
— not  annoyed,  that  I  have  observed,  by    any 
insect— more  easily    harvested — more  lender 
in  iis  texture,  and  more  readily  chopped  into 
pieces     in  equal  quantities  much  more  nutri- 
tive— and  according  to  the  accounts  of  its  cul- 
tivation   on  strong    lands   in    England,  vastly 
more  productive,  yielding,  as  a  common  crop 
forty-eight  tons  per  acre  :   while  the   crops  ol 
Ruta   Baga  seldom  surpass,  and  generally  fall 
short  of  twenty  five  tons  per  acre. —  But  to  in- 
sure large  crops,  under  the  best   culture,  gc 
nuine  seed,  of  both  roots,  is  essential.     Mn: 
than  one  or  two  experiments  may  be  necess..! 
to  decide  which  of  the  two  is  entitled  lo  pi  i  - 
ference,  as  to  the  main  crops ;   while  every  im 
proving  farmer  w.ll  doubtless  find  his  intere 
in  cultivating  both. 

T.  PICKERING. 

TVehfiam,  March  2,  1820. 


March  3.     I  na>e  tins  morning  opened  thi 
'lumes  of  the  Memoirs  of  tiie  Philadclphici 
Society    for    promoting    Agriculture,  to    ex- 
mine,  more  particuld-'ly,  the  communications 
concerning    the   Mangel     Wurtzel  ;   and  this 
)erusal  has  left  no  room  for  mc  to  hesitate   in 
giving   it  a  decided    prefeience  to  the   Rutii 
Baga,    for  the    farmer's    principal  root-crop ; 
provided  it  can  be  preserved  for  spring  as  well 
as  autumn  and    winter  feeding ;    and  with  a 
little  care,  I  am  disposed   to  think  it  may  be 
so  preserved  ;    especially   in   the  milder  cli- 
mates of  the  middle  states,  to  which  it  appears, 
o  me  10  be  peculiarly  adapted. 

You  have  occasion.illy  introduced  into  the 
American  Farmer,  some  entiie  articles  from 
those  Memoirs.  1  believe  you  could  present 
to  your  readers  nothing  more  valuable,  con 
cerning  roots,  than  a  digest,  which  you  can 
make,  of  the  information  those  Memoirs  con 
tain  on  the  subject  of  the  Mangel  Wurtzel: 
exhibiting  merely  the  manner  of  preparing 
the  ground  by  a  ploughing  and  manuring — the 
sowing  of  the  seed — the  culture  of  the  plants 
— their  products  in  leaves  and  roots — and  thei; 
application  for  all  sorts  of  live-stock.  All  the 
papers  on  this  subject,  appear  to  be  in  the 
third  and  fourth  volumes. — I  here  transcribe 
one  passage,  because  it  bears  on  the  queslio 
discussed  in  the  former  part  of  this  letter. 
You  will  find  it  in  the  fourth  volume,  page 
152,  in  a  communication  from  Ireland.  "The 
leaves  [of  the  Mangel  Wurtzel]  produce 
two  or  more  crops  in  the  seasons  of  summer 
and  autumn;  and  both  leaves  and  roots  are 
most  valuable  for  feeding  milch  cattle;  and 
unlike  Turnips  or  the  (cabbage)  species,  com- 
municate no  bad  taste  to  the  milk,  but  much  im- 
prove it  by  a  most  dcliciaus  flavour." 

The  British  farmers  have  reason  for  givinij, 
the  preference  to  the  Swedish  turnips  for  a 
principal  crop ;  because  they  can  leave  them 
all  winter  in  the  field,  taking  them  up  for  thei 
stock  as  wanted:  whereas  the  Mangel  Wurt 
zel  must  be  harvested  in  autumn,  and  in  some 
way  sheltered  againsls   the  frosts   of  winter. 

T.  P. 


farmer  can  nuki-  his  calculation,  acco:-"'"''  ^"  '*''*'«■ 
on  his  own  furm,  by  days  works. 
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Continued  from  page  350. 
By  Caleb  Kirk,  of  Delaware. 
It  might   be    further  noted,  that  the  seventh  year 
after  planting   is  more  properly  the  limit  of  cost  in 
forming  a  hedge ;    what  is  done  after  that  period  is 
nothing    more  than  trimming,  which  amounts  to  one 
cent  and  a  quarter  per  rod  annually,  and  that  is  to  be 
perpetual  if  a  neat,  handsome  hedge   is  looked  foi-. 
But  if  neatness  is  dispensed  with,  and  carelessness 
preferred,  the  consequence  will  be  a  natural  growth 
)f  thorn  and  every  other  production,  that  will  accord- 
ing to  soil  and  climate  associaVp  with  it,  producing  a 
rugged    and   forbidding   appearance,   and   affording 
slieilcir   for  many  pestiferious  plants,  such  as  every 
usbandman  ought  to  guard  against. 
According  to  my  estimute,  seventy-Jive  centt'is  the 
labiiur  necessary  to  be   annually   bestowed  on  eV'  ry 
ixty  perches,  that  is  one  day's  work  including  Ijomd 
in  my  neighbourhood:   from   this  etatemcnt  cacli  proved  in  a  case  of  my  oven,  as  not  J  in  a  former 


If  the  proper  care  is  taken  of  tin  subject  time.  "' 
and  annuallu,  I  am  of  the  opiniiin  lliut  fifty  cenu 
might  safely  be  a  fair  estimate,  for  the  wlnual  ex- 
pense of  sixty  perches,  as  the  work  Icss.cis  by  fre- 
quent clipping  and  pruning  extraneous  m>Her,  so 
as  to  leave  nothing  but  what  is  necessary.  The  pre- 
paration of  posts  and  rails,  that  I  frequently  se-- 
making  by  the  farmers  in  the  course  of  the  winter, 
as  I  pass  through  the  country,  and  the  setting  them 
up  in  the  spring,  leads  me  to  believe  there  is  mui  •. 
more  labour  in  doing  all  this  than  hedging,  besides 
the  destruction  of  a  quantity  of  their  best  limber, 
which  ought  lo  be  t.iken  into  ibe  account  of  wooden 
fences,  and  that  renewable  often,  according  to  thj 
quality  of  the  kind  made  use  of.  I'lie  appearance 
must  be  regulated  by  the  fancy  of  the  owner. 

We  are  often  governed  by  our  prejudices  of  cus- 
tom, setting  utility  aside.  The  introduction  of  live 
fences,  might  be  a  means  of  avoiding  many  a  contro- 
versy amongst  neighbours,  abmt  keeping  up  llieir 
line  or  division  boundaries,  and  harmony  produced 
in  tlie  stead  of  discord,  as  well  as  a  cure  for  breach/ 
cattle,  and  other  live  stock. 

They  are  not  disturbed  by  a  gale  of  wind,  that  of- 
ten prostrates  the  r,ail  fencing,  an  instance  of  that 
kind  occurred  last  year,  by  an  extraordinary  gale, 
that  threw  down  thousands  of  pannels  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood, a  portion  of  which  fell  to  my  lot;  it  cam= 
on  in  the  night ;  next  morning  the  scene  that  pre- 
sented was  truly  awful;  buildings,  as  well  as  fences, 
were  prostrated  in  every  direction.  But  when  I 
turned  my  view  upon  the  hedges,  not  a  trace  of  vio 
lence  was  to  be  discovered  there. 

Most  parts  of  the  country,  and  especially  near 
towns  and  villages,  there  are  straggling  individuals 
crossing  farms  for  various  purposes,  and  particularly 
in  seasons  of  fruit.  Good  hedges  are  a  guard  against 
depredations  of  this  kind,  and  if  bold  enough  to  pass 
by  gate  ways,  they  are  more  readily  brought  to  ac- 
count by  the  owner. 

lyiany  advantages  attend  the  use  of  hedges,  that 
will  not  be  enumerated.  Dut  one  more  I  shall  re- 
mark, that  is  the  ornamental  part.  A  farm  neatly 
hedged,  has  a  pleasing  appearance  at  any  time  of  the 
year,  but  when  in  full  leaf,  the  lively  green  bordering 
to  every  field  .idds  beauty  to  the  crop  it  incloses, 
gives  confidence  to  the  owner,  that  neither  his  own 
cattle,  nor  his  neighbours  can  deprive  him  of  the  be- 
nefit of  his  labour,  whether  the  crop  be  grain  or 
grass. 

I  shall  now  put  one  query  to  those  who  object  to 
hedging  on  account  of  being  tedious,  or  too  long 
coming  to  maturity,  and  there  are  many  who  ob- 
ject on  this  ground  :  they  look  at  the  enjoyment  as 
too  distant,  but  if  such  objections  were  to  predomi- 
nate in  farming,  no  improvement  would  be  made  of  a 
permanent  nature. 

^^'hat  proportion  or  percentage  in  value,  should  be 
annexed  lo  a  farm  well  hedged  with  living  fencing, 
compared  with  one  that  was  inclosed  by  perishable 
materials? — Would  not  the  advance  in  value  far  ex- 
ceed the  expense  that  gave  it  that  preference ;  less 
timber  is  sufficient  on  a  farm,  building  and  fuel  ilts 
the  principal  use  after  the  demand  forfencing  ceases, 
for  those  two  purposes  we  have  no  substitute,  but 
for  fencing  we  m,ay  have  not  only  a  substitute,  but  a 
considerable  saving  in  expense  and  durability. 

A  great  mistake  is  made  by  some  that  h.\ve  made 
an  attempt  at  live  fence,  by  planting  rows  of  orna- 
mental trees  along  the  side  of  their  intended  live 
fence,  especially  on  public  roads,  who  might  on  the 
least  reflection,  see  the  impracticability  of  making  a 
hedge  grow  or  flourish  under  any  kind  of  large 
growth  tree  that  must  shade,  and  overpower  the 
humble  growth  of  thorn,  even  if  congenial  in  iheir 
natiirt-s;  but  assume  kinds  are  deleterious  or  hostile 
ill  their  efiects,  tluy  ouglu  to  be  avold.-d.  The  Ifa!- 
nut    and   the    Cedar    particularly ;  ibe   f  .  mer   was 
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'.iiiiibpi  i  tile  la;^,.r  iias  been  amply  demonstrated  in 

ver^j  insta^.c^s^  Ij^^  tj^^,  deserves  notice. 

'^'],  wortliy  neii.;hl)Our  \Vm.  Armor,  who  has  done 
>'icli  at  propafjaiingf  tile  native  tliorn  of  Delaware 
1  pwards  of  twenty  years  past,  planted  a  hedg-e  upon 
iide  side  of  an  avenue,  leading-  from  the  old  public 
road  to  his  dwelling  or  mansion  house,  which  had 
been  previously  planted  by  his  ancestors  with  ever' 
tureen  cedars,  and  had  grown  to  considerable  size 
liefore  the  thorns  were  planted;  these  he  set  about 
ten  yards  distant  from  the  cedars,  believing  them 
at  that  distance  safe  from  any  influence  of  the  row  of 
trees,  and  his  calculation  might  have  been  correct  as 
it  regarded  some  kinds  of  limber — but  not  with  the 
rejiir.  It  must  be  upwards  of  twenty  years  since  the 
thorns  were  planted,  they  grew,  but  very  slow.  1 
i  frequently  observed  tlieir  unhealthy  appearance 
.•iome  years  before  I  knew  the  cause — on  inquiry,  he 
informed  me,  it  was  the  influence  of  the  cedars — my 
ardent  desire  for  the  welfare  of  hedges,  caused  me  to 
propose  the  cutting  down  the  cedars,  but  found  his 
veneration  for  the  labours  of  his  ancestry,  in  that  or- 
namental work,  outweighed  all  considerations  con- 
cerning the  hedge  in  that  place,  and  it  remains  a 
monument  of  the  antipathy  that  subsists  between  the 
cedar  and  thorn;  the  latter  has  the  appearance  of 
age  and  decline — or  rather  that  of  being  neither  alive 
nor  dead,  this  is  the  nearest  idea  of  its  situation,  that 
I  could  give  you,  as  a  proof  of  the  uncongeniality  of 
their  constitutional  natures.  This  subject  is  worth 
further  pursuit  by  some  abler  hand;  the  antipathy 
and  sympathy  of  the  vegetable  kingdoms,  affords  am- 
ple room  for  inquiry  and  discussion, — this  inquiry 
might  lead  to  the  establishment  of  facts  very  useful 
in  the  course  of  husbandry,  as  connected  with  the  ro- 
tation or  manner  of  varying  our  crops,  on  the  same 
soil,  the  reasons  forwhich,  in  general  we  ase  ignorant 
of,  for  although  we  assume  to  know  much  on  that,  as 
well  as  many  other  points — experience  i!ii\y  furnishes 
evidence  of  our  want  of  knowledge  on  agricultural 
points,  that  we  suppose  we  are  well  acquainted  with 

Having  in  the  foregoing  remarks  on  hedging  en 
deavoured  to  cast  what  light  my  attention  and  cxpe 
rience  on  that  subject  enabled  me  to  do — my  views 
were  to  give  the  enquiring  husbandman  all  the  aid  in 
my  power,  to  secure  the  product  of  his  toils  from 
■waste,  a  consequence  often  attending  bad  enclosures 
and  more  especially  so,  when  amongst  his  live  stock 
there  are  depredatory  dispositions ;  one  animal  of  that 
inclination  by  success  in  making  breaches,  will  very 
soon  draw  others  in  the  same  practice. 

I  have  observed  a  working  ox  of  my  own,  after  be- 
ing turned  out  w  ith  other  cattle  that  were  harmless 
and  gave  no  trouble  to  manage  without  him,  as  soon 
as  he  left  company  to  search  for  plunder,  there  were 
certain  others  that  would  immediately  follow  after, 
knowing  his  ability  to  make  way  for  them,  to  share 
in  bis  plunder,  one  of  his  followers  or  pupils  (if  I  may 
use  the  phrase)  was  the  favorite  heifer  that  was  bred 
from  an  excellent  race  for  milk,  and  being  estimated 
valuable,  has  obliged  me  to  turn  off  the  ox  in  the 
prime  of  his  labour,  rather  than  perpetuate  that  dis 
position  amongst  the  other  part  of  the  stock,  and  to 
have  the  infection  to  take  place  amongst  the  best  of 
milch  cows  when  young,  would  be  mortifying  indeed. 

1  therefore  gave  up  ihe  ox,  and  with  him  the  trou 
ble  was  at  an  end;  it  ought  to  be  noticed,  that  those 
depredations  were  made  through  wooden  fences,  and 
such  was  his  dexlerity  and  strength,  that  nothing 
short  of  a  good  post  and  rail,  and  thai  new  or  other- 
ways  uncommonly  strong  would  turi\him,  to  remove 
a  ■u.orm  fence  (as  they  are  termed)  was  seemingly  on- 
ly sport  for  bim,  if  the  booty  on  the  other  side  was 
promising.  I  have  frequently  viewed  him  at  the 
woik,  and  the  expectants  waiting  vs'ith  anxiety  fir 
bis  success— whilst  concealed  from  his  sight,  the 
work  would  go  on,  but  if  I  appeared  in  his  view,  all 
operations  ceased,  he  would  give  over  the  attempt, 
and  leave  the  place  until  a  more  convenient  time,  but 


when  danger  of  detection  was  over  would  resume  and 
effect  his  purpose. 

1  was  never  more  mortified  with  his  ingenuity  than 
(in  the  morning  of  our  beginning  to  cut  the  last  wheat 
harvest  a  lot  of  excellent  grain  stood,  the  evening 
previous,  half  bent  under  the  promisiig  product,  had 
not  been  in  any  way  molested  by  apy  depredatory 
foot,  until  he  that  night  opened  thoroughfare  for  all 
the  other  cattle  to  follow  him  into  the  feast  of  luxury 
— next  morning  it  presented  a  scene  that  sealed  his 
destiny. 

Although  he  was  ungovernable  by  -wooilen  fences,  I 
never  knew  his  attempting  a  thorn  hedge  of  any  kind  ; 
where  he  was  enclosed  with  hedges,  he  was  as  harm- 
less as  any  other  of  the  stock,  and  being  an  excellent 
working  bullock,  induced  me  to  pass  by  many  insian- 
c<=s  of  depredation,  until  his  attack  upon  the  harvest 
field. — I  am  now  clearly  and  decidedly  settled  in  my 
choice  of  fencing,  either  with  thorn  or  stone,  as  a  safe 
and  permanent  fencing — the  stone  1  shall  say  further 
on  hereafter.  But  the  thorn  if  carefully  and  rightly 
managed,  is  certainly  worth  attention  where  stone  is 
absent. 

1  never  made  any  calculation  as  it  regarded  the 
comparative  expense  between  hedging  and  rail  fen- 
cing, until  it  became  a  necessary  item  in  the  forego- 
"ng  inquiry,  preparing  it  for  the  view  of  others;  and 
I  confess  I  was  so  led  astray  by  the  general  im- 
pression of  "  expensive''  and  "  terlious"  annexed  with 
it,  that  when  I  made  out  the  estimate  as  appeared  in 
the  foregoing  number,  1  had  doubts  on  the  correct- 
ness until  1  consulted  my  neighbours,  who  have  been 
propagating  and  pursuing  the  same  mode  of  hedging 

their  calculations  so  well  agree  with  mine,   that  1 

can  vouch  for  those  given  to  the  public,  being  amply 
sufficient  to  cover  every  item  that  is  requisite  in 
forming  a  hedge. 


A'ole  to  the  F.ditot — I  dont  know  that  I  have  much 
more  to  communicate  at  present  on  hedging — 

As  the  time  of  sowing  grass  seeds  is  near  at  hand 
I  had  thought  of  making  some  remarks  on  that  head 
and  the  cultivation  oi  barley — both  of  which  are  rnucii 
neglected  in  many  parts  that  would  be  benefitted  by 
attention  to  them — and  some  observations  on  the 
practice  of  my  valued  friend  \Vm.  West,  the  noted 
grazier  of  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania,  brother  to 
the  celebrated  B.  West,  the  painter.  Maryland  would 
be  improved  by  attention  to  the  above,  as  it  is  re- 
markably deficient  in  grasses. 

Occasional  Extracts. 


J\rear  Philadelfihia,  March  ath,  1820. 

RESPECTED    FRIEND, 

The  usual  course  of  husbandry  in  my  neigh 
bourlioiid,  is  to  prepare  ihe  sod  for  corn  by  (al 
ploughing,   to  add    from    30    to  40  bushels  of 
lime  according   to  the  strength  of  the  Ijnd- 
clear  off  the  corn  stalks,  plough  the  next   ju- 
;uinn  for  Oats,  and  follow  with  Wheat  or  Ry 

,reserving  the  manure  for  the  last  crops  be- 

lore  the  grass  is  laitl  down.  —  1'  seems  \ei  yd. 
sirable  to  drop  the  crop  of  Oats,  as  exhaiislin 
to  the  soil,  but  considered  necessary  to  clean- 
it  1  shall  this  year  subs.itute  it  by  Millet,*  a..d 
if  I  can  get  a  supply  of  clay  ashes  in  time,  top 


♦A  very  intelligent  farmer  in  this  neighbouihoou 
assures  us 'hat  such  is  llie  tendency  of  Millet  td/iarjcn 
his  land,  that  lie  would  not  permit  it  to  be  cuiiiia  ■  i 
even  though  he  could  have  done  it  at  another's  ex 
pensq. 

Editor  American  Farmer. 


dress  It  therewith,  or  even  PLsier  Paris.  This 
latter  article,  instead  of  being  used  in  the 
spring,  it  is  by  some  found  most  useful  after 
the  first  crop,  when  the  dry  weather  has  set 
in — and  from  analogy  it  appears  most  rational. 
It  is  found  useful  on  all  descriptions  of  vege- 
tables, and  if  put  in  witli  potatoes  will  produce 
4  wonderful  eflfect. — Many  parts  of  our  coun- 
try no  longer  yield  good  crops  of  clover and 

Jie  Cocks'  foot  or  Orchard  grass,  has  become 
1  great  fuvorite,  as  a  durable  and  productive 
me — it  was  long  condemned  from  our  igno- 
rance, that  the  seed  will  he  .t  in  the  sheaf  if 
put  togeher  in  a  large  body — btit  if  carefully 
fried,  it  yields  most  abundantly  of  a  good  qua- 
i:y,  and  some  find  h.df  a  bushel  sown  per  acre 
■n  ample  supply.  My  neighbours  have  this 
year  sold  this  seed  at  S2 — Millet,  there  is  a 
very  limitted  supply  at  g3 — Clover  Seed,  S9J 
to  10,  expected  to  be  lower — Herds  Grass  and 
Timothy  are  little  used  in  my  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood.— Our  soil  is  high  und  naturally  poor. 
I  am  very  respectfully, 
Thy  friend, 
JEREMIAH  WARDEN,  Jr. 


Large  Carrots. 

York  Sjirhigs,  ith  Dec.  1819. 
Mr.  Skinner, 

Sir, — On  taking  up  our  fall  carrots  a  few 
ilays  since,  the  size  of  several  of  them  appear- 
ed so  extraordinary,  that  I  had  the  curiosity  to 
measure  and  weigh  a  couple  of  the  largest — 
which  were  as  follows. 

Thit  of  the  greatest  size,  measured  17j 
inches  in  lengh,  and  lOj  inches  round  the  top. 
At  about  hjlf  its  length,  this  root  had  appa- 
rently come  in  contact  with  a  small  stone, 
which  had  caused  it  to  put  forth  two  additional 
forks.  The  weight  of  this  carrot  was  2  lbs. 
15  ounces. 

The  lesser  one,  a  clear  stem  of  19^  inches 
in  length,  and  10^  in  circumference  at  the 
top;   weighed  but  1  lb.   15  ounces. 

My  gardener  who  is  an  old  and  experienced 
one,  having  assured  me  that  he  had  never  seen 
any  thing  equal  to  these,  I  have  made  this 
smjU  sketch  which  you  may  possibly  think 
worthy  of  a  place  in  your  collection. 

These  carrots  grew  in  a  light  alluvial  soil, 
nd  are  of  the  pale  kind,  growing  from  seed 
suved  three  years  since  by  ray  then  gardener 
Rich.ird  McGec  I  mention  this  circumstance 
asjt  li;is  been  lately  suggested,  that  old  cariot 
eed  will  produce  plants  of  but  a  diminutive 
size. 


On  Stall  Feeding. 

MR.    SKINtvER. 

Tlv  fodo..'i  g  extracts  from  the  article  "  Stall 
l-rediug,"  liees'  Cycto/,edia,  may  be  of  service 
in  .solving  the  doubts  if  your  Corres/iondentt, 
•   Friend"  'MJ  '  a   Hubsiriber." 
'•  Suill    t't<ouig  oi     builo.  Ks   with   patatoes, 

^iven  in  different   states  of  preparation,  have 
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been  for  some  time  extensively  pracliseu  ii' 
Sussex,  and  is  much  approved  of  by  niuny. 
They  there  find  that  a  beast  of  from  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  stone* 
weight,  eats  from  one  to  two  bushels  of  tin 
roots  in  the  course  of  the  day,  but  consume^ 
of  hay,  not  mu'  li  more  flian  ten  or  twelvt 
pounds  in  that  space  of  time."  "  And  a  care- 
ful experimenter,  who  was  largely  in  the  piac 
tice  of  fattening  oxen  with  lliem,  it  is  said, 
gave  them  up — from  a  conviction  that,  will 
every  advantage  of  breed,  attention,  warmth 
and  cleanliness  in  regard  to  the  animals,  they 
would  not  pay  more  than  four  pence  the 
bushel." 

Further,  the  Swedish  turnip  when  it  is  cul- 
tivated in  a  proper  manner,  is  a  most  valunl)  i 
root,  when  used  with  thisiniention. — "  In  si.m 
trials  which  we  have  lately  atiended  to,  it  w  ;■ 
found  to  have  the  advantage,  nearly  in  the  pio- 
portion  of  one  fourth  ;  and  in  other  experi- 
ments, it  is  said  to  have  gone  still  farther  in 
this  use." 

"  And  the  proportion  in  which  they  are 
consumed  by  the  fattening  stock,  has  been 
found  to  be  something  more  than  a  thiad  of  the 
weight  of  llie  cattle  by  some  ;  but  by  others, 
about  a  third'in  the  day,  as  stated  in  the  Gen 
tieman  Farmer.  However,  in  other  experi- 
ments carefully  made,  an  ox  from  seventy  to 
eighty  stone,  has  been  ascertained  to  eat  sonic- 
thing  less  than  three  hundred  weight  in  thi 
course  of  the  day,  besides  chafi'  and  hay;  and 
smdl  cows  of  about  thirty  stone,  one  hundred 
weight  and  three  quarters  in  the  same  time 
And  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Close's  trials  it  was  found, 
that  when  con-,umed  in  stalls  and  sheds,  an 
acre  of  i^ood  turnips,  will  completely  winter 
fat  an  ox  of  fifty  score  ;" — 

"  When  this  root  is  given  in  the  stall,  from 
its  very  succulent  nature,  ii  becomes  neces- 
sary to  employ  as  iTiuch  dry  food  as  pos.iiblc 
during  the  use  of  it,  in  order  to  the  expedi- 
tious fattening  of  the  cattle  bv  such  means." 
CORN  HILL. 

*  Meaning  probably  14  pounds  to  the  stone. 

To  the  People  of  Maryland. 

The  iinclvrsigned  haiing  been  appointed,  at  a  pub 
lie  meeting  held  at  the  Exchange,  on  the  9th  insi.  to 
invite  your  attention  to  ihe  necessity  and  advantages 
of  forming  a  company  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
and  propagating  fruits  of  the  best  quality,  we  derive 
satis  i.ct'on  from  the  belief,  that  the  mere  anunciation 
of  the  ibject,  will  at  once  awaken  you  to  a  sense  of 
its  imi)orlance. 

That  there  is,  at  present,  lamentable  imperfection 
in  the  quality  of  almost  every  species  of  fruit,  culli 
vaied  in  this  state;  is  notorious  almost  to  a  proverb 
hence,  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  such  peaches,  for  ex 
ample,  as  every  farmer  might  have,  sellintf  in  our 
market,  at  the  rate  of  four  dollars  per  buslitl;  and 
other  fruits  of  the  best  quality,  high,  in  propor'ion  ; 
while  -he  growers  of  suet),  are  as  well  known  b\  their 
fruit,  as  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  most  difficult 
Uepartmecits  ofcacieiice  or  professional  skill. 

T  '  remedy  an  acknowledged  evil,  it  is  first  neces- 
sary to  asoTiain  its  cause — what  then,  let  us  inquire 
is  the  cause  of  'lie  sea. city,  and  the  imperf.  ction  of 
the  varion-i  kinds  of  f:  nil  ifi  llus  slate?  Is  i'  u-  br  !<!. 
Uibuted  to  any  peculiar  and  uncongenial  influence 


1  our  soil  and  climate!  on  the  contrary,  it  is  appre-jabout  50  miles  on  the  other  side  of  Baltimore.  He  is 
iiended  that  none  of  the  United  Stales,  embraces  in  want  of  upwards  of  2000.  Tell  the  applicants  to 
^jrealer  variety  of  soil,  or  a  climate  belter  adapted  to  keep  in  heart  for  a  short  lime,  as  I  intend  to  graft  be- 
ihe  perfect  growth  of  dunce  fruiis,  than  .Maryland  Jtweenlwcntyand  thirty  thousand  thisspring;  amongst 
nccui>ying  as  it  does,  the  liLippy  medium,  exempt  alikelthem  are  several  new  kinds,  some  of  which  are  those 
from  the  extreme  cohl  of  the  northern,  and  the  in-  sent  me  by  my  friend  HillanI !" 

tense  heat  of  the  more  s„ulhern  latitudes.  Amongst  the  certain  advantages  to  be  derived  to 

The  undersigned  are  of  opinion  that  the  chief  bar- the  community  at  large,  from  the  propagation  of  the 
rier  to  the  more  extensive  planting  of  good  orchards,  best  fruits,  the  philanlhropisl  will  not  overlook  its 
and  the  acquisition  of  a  more  abundant  supply  of  the  mora/ in/iifnce  on  the  character  and  habits  of  society  ; 
best  fruits  in  this  state  is  to  be  found  in  the  total  want  the  multiplication  of  good  apples  may  be  expected  to 
o(  a  good  nursery,  wiiere  the  farmer  may  apply  with  encrease  the  quantity,  and  to  diminish  the  price  of 
■well  assured  coi'ifi.lence  in  the  certainty  of  obtaining  good  cider,  and  that  wholesome  beverage  would  in 
fruit  trees  in  ali'lhe  variety,  and  of  \.Ue  genuine  kind  that  proportion,  tupercede  the  pernicious  use  of  ar- 
such  as  he  may  desire  to  plant.  dent  spirits,  so  much  to  be  deprecated.     It  may  be 

At  present.  Nursery -men  abroad,  whose  sole  object  mentioned  as  a  remarkable  fact,  not  to  be  disregard- 


ed in  the  contemplation  of  this  subject,  that  at  this 
time  a  barrel  of  whiskey  may  be  got  much  easier  and 
at  a  cheaper  rate,  than  one  of  gooil  cider  ;*  are  we 
then  to  be  surprised  at  the  degrading  and  beastly  vice 
of  drunkenness  inaking  such  desolating  inroads  on 
the  welfare,  the  honour  and  the  reputation  of  the 
American  family  ! 

Having  thus  briefly  stated  what  they  conceive  to  be 
the  defects  of  our  present  system  and  habits,  and  the 
cause  ot  them,  they  proceed  to  submit,  respectfully 
the  mere  outline  of  a  plan,  which,  they  feel  assured, 
would  remedy  the  evil.  Leaving  this  plan  to  be  mo- 
dified and  perfected  heareafier,  as  experience  may 
suggest,  by  the  stockholders. 

Let  a  joint  stock  fund  be  provided  to  consist  of  not 
less  than  §7500,  in  shares  of  50  dollars,  eaclif  when 
these  shall  have  been  subscribed,  let  the  stockhold- 
ara  l>o  colled  togctlicr,  to  appoiut  a  President,  Secre- 
tary, Treasurer,  and  three  Managers,  with  authority 
to  purchase  immediately,  a  suitable  piece  of  ground, 
say  15  or  20  acres,  in  the  vicinity  of  this  city. Hav- 
ing made  the  purchase,  they  would  proceed  to  employ 
a  skilful  nursery  man,  and  one  or  more  labourers,  in 
short  to  do  all  things  needful,  to  carry  into  immedi- 
ate operation  the  views  of  the  company.  Neither  the 
managers,  nor  any  of  the  company  to  receive  any  com- 
pensation, until  the  profits  of  the  nursery  will  afford 
to  pay  the  Stockholders  six  per  cent,  per  annum  at 
least. 

To  the  undersigned  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise,  that 
this  interresting  subject  has  not  hitherto  attracted  the 
consideration  of  their  fellow  citizens;  more  especially 
when  they  reflect  on  the  extraordinary  advantages  in 
the  location  of  Baltimore  for  an  establishment  of  this 
kind — seated  as  she  is  at  the  head  of  a  noble  bay, 
whose  tributary  waters  without  number,  pour  into 
her  lap,  the  products  of  an  immense  area  of  cultiva. 
led  and  populous  country,  with  her  numerous  turn- 
pikes, penetrating  every  section  of  this,  and  the  ad- 
joining states,  afi'ording  the  most  easy,  secure  and 
cheap  modes  of  transportation. 

Were  ihe  undersigned  in  the  execution  of  the  duty 
allotted  them,  to  present  this  subject  in  all  the  lights 
if  which  it  is  susceptible,  they  would  far  exceed  the 
limits  they  have  prescribed  themselves;  they  con- 
clude, therefore,  by  congratulating  their  fellow  citi- 
zens on  that  auspicious  spirit  of  improvement  in  all 
'he  branches  of  jlgricutture  which  now  evidently  per- 
vades the  United  Stales)  and  considering  the  propa- 
gation of  fine  fruits,  as  essentially  connected  with  this 
great  department  of  domestic  industry,  they  hope  to 
see  the  establishment  of  a  nursery  encouraged,  until 
it  shall  have  attained  that  state  of  perfection  and  use- 
fulness, that  our  country  and  posterity,  enjoying  its 
fruiis,  shall  jointly  regard  it  as  a  monument  of  the 
liberality  and  enterprising  spirit  of  citizens  of  Mary- 
land. JOHN  IIILLEN, 

JOSEPH  TOVV'NSENU. 
J.  S.  SKINISEK. 

March  IIM,  1820. 


is  gain ;  under  no  adequate  sense  of  responsibility 
send  amoiij^st  ws  for  sale,  trees  of  the  most  inferior 
sort,  taking  special  care  to  baptize  them  with  fasci- 
nating names.  We  buy,  plant,  and  cullivatf  them  at 
great  expense,  and  after  some  seven  or  ten  years  have 
pusstd  away  invain  anticipation  of  gathering  fine  fruit, 
behold,  they  prove  utterly  svorthless,  or  at  most,  fit 
for  swine  ;  and  should  the  deluded  purchaser  have 
esolution  to  renew  tlie  iitempt,  as  long  as  he  is  com 
pelled  to  depend  on  foreign  interested  traders  in  the 
article,  he  remains  exposed  to  the  same  cruel  decep- 
tion, and  must  continue  to  reap  the  same  bitter  fruit 
To  guard  most  eflTcctually,  against  all  imposition, 
and  that  the  farmer  may  depend  with  perfect  confi- 
dence on  his  procuring  the  best  fruits  and  of  the  iiien 
tical  kind  he  proposes,  it  is  int  nded  in  this  case,  that 
the  managers  shall  themselves,  and  icith  their  o-xn 
fimifh.  splprt  th(»  varmiis  fi-iiits.  tn  Kp  \n\rf\t\t\rfA  intc 

the  nursery 

Adopting  these  precautions,  and  having  the  guar 
antee  of  responsible  characters,  whose  only  reward 
will  be  the  consciousness  of  having  contributed  to  the 
attainment  of  the  cheapest,  most  innocent,  and  health- 
ful luxuries  of  social  life;  the  purchaser  will  feel  as- 
sured, that  his  labour,  his  money,  and  what  is  still 
more  precious,  his  lime  will  not  be  expended  in  vain 
Prompted  by  this  confidence,  our  state  would  soon 
present  a  more  cheerful,  thrifty,  and  honourable  as- 
pect, fine  orchards  of  well  selected  fruit,  would  greet 
the  eye  of  the  traveller,  who  now  sees,  only  here  and 
there,  a  straggling  outcast  fruit  tree,  which  provi 
dcnce  permits  to  linger  as  it  were,  a  standing  re 
prach  on  the  character  of  the  land  holders  of  Mary 
land,  proclaimin,gto  every  passing  stranger  their  ha 
bitual  ne,i,dect  and  improvidence. 

Taking  another  view  of  this  subject, Ihe  undersign- 
ed have  the  pleasure  to  believe  that  in  this  appeal, 
some  reliance  may  be  placed,  on  the  patriotism  of 
their  fellow  citiicns ;  who  will  not  fail  to  reflect,  that 
by  establishing  a  nursery  of  good  and  genuine  fruits 
at  home  we  shall  retain  amongst  ourselves  the  ver_\ 
considerable  sums  of  money,  which  it  is  but  too  cer- 
tain, are  now  annually  sent  away,  to  reward  the  in 
dustry  of  the  more  thrifty  and  enterprising  citizens  of 
other  states,  thereby  swelling  the  balance  of  trade, 
which  for  many  years  been  constantly  against  us.  li 
s  but  natural  however,  that  ignorance  and  improvi. 
deuce  at  I  ome,  should  pay  tribute  to  industry  and  en 
terprize  abroad,  but  we  trust  the  lime  has  come,  when 
Marylanders  will  no  longer  wilfully  endure  this  state 
of  ignominious  dependence. 

To  illusirate  in  some  measure  the  extent  of  the  de 
mand,  and  the  precarious  nature  of  the  supply  from 
abroad,  we  submii  a  single  extr.act  from  a  letter  at 
hand,  just  received  by  one  of  the  undersigned,  from 
Pennsylvania,  dated  the  third  inst. 

"  I  have  received  the  order  forwarded  for  Apple 

trees,  but  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  supply  them; 

my  own  nursery  and  the  several  nur»erie*in  this  part 

of  the  country  are  nearly  lun  out.     1  went  yesterday 

bout  15  miles  to  a  nursery  and  purchased  all  that 

.  -re  fit  fr  planting,  but  they  will  be  far  short  of  the      ♦  The  Editor  of  this  paper,  will  gladly  give  oO  cents 
qii.imity  required  Iper  gallon  for  a  few  barrels  of  choice  cider. 

1  have  received  an  additional  order  from  a  person'    -j-  To  be  paid  in  instalments  as  wanting. 
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Continued  from  No.  50,  p.  399. 

Radishes. 

Sow  more  seed  to  succeed  those  sown  in  last 

month. 

Some  of  the  short  top,  salmon,  and  purple 
kinds  should  be  sown  in  an  open  place,  at  the 
beginning,  middle,  or  latter  end  of  this  month. 
Thin  the  early  crops  of  radishes,  where  the 
plants  stand  too  close  ;  pull  up  the  worst,  and 
leave  the  others  two  inches  apart ;  clear  them 
from  weeds  of  all  kinds,  and  stir  the  earth 
well  about  them.  In  dry,  open  weather,  le' 
them  be  moderately  watered,  which  will  for- 
ward their  growth,  and  also  render  them  crisp 
for  eating. 

A  thin  sprinkling  of  radish  seed  may  now 
be  sown  among  the  general  crops 
Celery. 
Sow  a  small  quantity  of  celery  seed  in  the 
beginning  of  this  month,  to  be  transplanted 
in  May.  The  seed  should  be  sown  on  mellow 
earth.  For  the  method  of  treating  it,  see 
April  and  June. 

Beet  Seed, 
You  may  now  sow  some  of  the  different  aorta 
of  beet ;  the  deep  purple  red  for  its  rich  root, 
and  the  green  and  white  sort  for  their  leaves. 

The  best  plants,  of  the  rich,  dark  red  beet, 
are  raised  in  the  eastern  states,  and  those  who 
wish  to  have  the  best  seed  of  this  kind,  may 
procure  them  from  Providence,  as  they  fre- 
quently degenerate  in  the  middle  states,  and 
become  white. 

>  After  the  ground  has  been  manured,  and 
prepared  by  digging,  make  drills  in  the  beds 
one  foot  asunder,  drop  the  seed  therein  about 
one  foot  apart,  and  cover  them  in  with  about 
an  inch  of  earth.  As  many  seeds  are  united 
together  in  one  globule,  several  plants  will  fre 
quently  come  up  together  ;  they  may  be  trans 
planted,  leaving  the  largest  plant  in  its  own 
place. 

Pot  and  Medicinal  Herbs. 
The  latter  end  of  this  month,  plant  thyme, 
hyssop,  sage,  lavender,  and  winter  savory,  for 
the  edgings  of  the  borders.  The  suckers, 
with  small  portions  of  root  attached  to  them, 
are  to  be  preferred;  insert  them  into  the 
ground,  as  deep  as  they  will  bear,  or  strip  the 
old  roots,  spreading  out  the  tops,  and  planting 
them  deep;  observe  to  water  them  in  dry 
-weather.  Or  they  may  be  planted  in  the  herb- 
ary  with  the  following  : 

Rue,  wormwood,  tarragon,  tansey,  chamo- 
mile, common  fennel,  southernwood,  feverfew, 
common  fennel,  baum,  burnet, spearmint, pep- 
permint, officinal  scurvy  grass,  celandine,  hoar- 
hound,  catmint,  angelica,  lovage,  gromwell. 
and  any  other  perennial  herbaceous  plants  may 
be  set  out  in  the  hcrbary,  by  parting  their  roots 
or  slips  therefrom  ;  the  best  time  for  doins; 
this,  is  just  when  they  begin  to  advance  a  little 
}n  growth 
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an.y  lime  in  the  next,  sow  seeds  of  all  the  atiuvt 
mentioned  kinds,  and  of  clary,  smallage,  and 
t 'K-glove  ;  these  three  last  are  biennials  and 
do  not  flower  until  the  second  year  ;  sow,  also, 
seeds  of  the  following  annual  plants,  viz.  bo 
rage,  sweet  fennel,  sweet  marjoram,  sweet  ba 
sil.  summer  savory,  fenugreek,  pot  marigold, 
anise,  and  carraway.  All  these  seeds  should 
be  sown  separately  in  beds  of  rich  earth,  and 
covered  from  the  eight  of  an  inch,  to  half  an 
inch  deep,  in  proportion  to  their  size. 

Cafisicums,   Tomatoes,  and  Eg^-filants. 
You  should  now  sow  some  seed  of  each  of 
these  in  pots,  and  forward  them  for  hot  bed, 
so  as  to  have  strong  plants  ready  for  planting 
in  May,  as  soon  as  the  night  frosts  shall  have 
entirely  disappeared.     See  April,  May,  Etc. 
Planting  out    Cabbages,  Beets,  Turnifis,   isfc. 
for  Seed. 
As  soon  as  the  weather  is  tolerably  mild,  in 
this  month,  plant  out  cabbages,  beets,  carrots 
parsnips,  turnips,  &c.    which  were  preserved 
during  the  winter,  to  raise  seed  from  ;  plant 
the   different  kinds  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  each  other,  as  the  farina,  mixing,  when 
they  are  close  together,  changes  the  seed,  so 
that  they  cannot  be  depended  upon.     Tie  up 
the  shoots  to  stakes,  provided  for  that  purpose 


melons,  cucumbers,  squi.shes,  tomatoes,  egg- 
plants, okras,  capsicums,  or  red  peppers,  &c, 


Peach  Orchard. 


■  s  th 
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from  being  broken  down  by  winds,  heavy  rains, 
&c. 

Horse  Radish. 
This  plant  is  best  cultivated  by  cutting  from 
the  root,  and  will  grow  from  the  smallest 
slips.  When  you  have  a  bed  of  plants,  suffi 
cient  to  make  choice  of  the  finest  slips,  select 
those  which  are  without  many  fibres,  (which 
should  all  be  taken  off,)  these  slips  should  be 
six  or  eight  inches  long,  and  will  do  as  well 
without  tops  as  with  them. 

Being  furnished  with  the&e  sets,  and  the 
ground  trenched  two  spades  deep,  and  well 
manured,  stretch  your  line  along  the  bed,  then 
with  a  dibble,  make  holes  deep  enough  to  re- 
ceive the  plants,  at  about  nine  inches  distance 
from  each  other,  so  that  the  upper  part  of  the 
plant  shall  just  come  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  When  the  whole  row  is  planted,  fill 
up  the  holes  with  rotten  sifted  manure;  twelve 
inches  from  this,  begin  a  second  row,  and  so 
on  until  the  bed  is  planted.  Keep  the  bed 
clean  from  weeds,  and  once  or  twice  in  thi 
summer,  remove  the  earth  from  the  root  aboii 
six  inches  deep,  and  take  off  all  the  fibres, 
which  may  be  produced,  and  again  cover  them 
with  fresh  manure  ;  the  roots  will  thus  be  long-, 
straight,  and  free  from  off-sett?,  and  may  be 
taken  up  the  next  spring,  when  many,  if  noi 
most  of  them,  will  be  one  and  a  half  inches 
diameter  at  the  crown,  and  eight  or  nine  inch- 
es long ;  but  they  will  be  better  to  remain  for 
the  second  year. 

Southern   States. 
This  is  the  principal  month  in  the  southern 
states  for  gardening;  all  manner  of  work  hith- 
erto directed,  may    now  be  performed   in  the 
open  ground  successfully.     In  South  Carolina 


.X-         J     ,1      ,  ,     o   ,.  ui'tii  ^luuim  suuucssiuiiy.     in  3ouin  v^aroima, 

1  owards   the  latter  .end  of  this  month,  or  Georgia,  kc  they  may  now  sow  the  seeds  of 


Mr.  Thomas  Coulter  of  Bedford  County, 
Pennsylvania,  gives  the  fallowing  directions 
for  cultivating  Peach  Trees,  which  he  han 
successfully  fiursued  in  Pennsylvania  and  De- 
laware for  45  years. 

"  Transplant  your  trees  as  young  as  possible, 
where  you  mean  them  to  stand  :  if  in  the  ker- 
nel, so  much  the  better— because  in  that  case, 
there  will  be  no  check  of  growth,  which   al- 
ways  injures  peach  trees.     Plant  peach  trees 
16   feet  apart,   both    ways,  except  you  would 
wish  to  take  your  wagon  through  the  orchard 
to  carry  the  peaches  away  ;  in  that  case  give 
24  feet  distance   to  every  fifth  row,   one  way. 
After  transplanting,  you  may  plough  and  har- 
row amongst  your  peach  trees,  for  two  years, 
paying  no  regard  to  wounding  or  tearing  them, 
so  that  you  do  not  take  them  up  by  the  roots. 
In  the  month  of  March  or  April,  in  the  third 
year  after  transplanting,  cut  thern  all  off  by  the 
ground  ;  plough  and  harrow  amongst  them  as 
before,   taking  special  care  not  to  wound  or 
tear  them   in    the  smallest  degree,  letting  all 
the  sprouts  or  scions  grow  that  will ;  cut  none 
away,  supposing  six  or  more  should  come  from 
the  old  stump  ;  the  young  scions  will  grow  up 
to  bearing  trees  on  account  of  the  roots  being 
strong.     Let  no  kind  of  beasts  into  peach  or- 
chards,  hoga  excefited,  for    fear  of  wounding 
the  trees  ;  as  the  least  wound  will  greatly  in- 
jure the  tree,  by  draining  away  that  substance 
which  is  the  life  thereof;  if  wounded  although 
the  tree  may  live  many  years,  the  produce  is 
not  so  great,  neither  is  the  fruit  so  good.     Af- 
ter the  old  s!ocJ<   is  cut  away,  the  third  year 
after  transplanting,  the  sprouts  or  scions  will 
grow  up,  all  round  the  old  stump,  from  four  to 
six  in  number;  no  more  will  come  to  maturi- 
ty, than  the  old  stump  can  support  and  nourish  : 
the  remainder  will  die  before  they  bear  friiit. 
These   may  be  cut  away,    taking  care    not  to 
wound  any  part  of  any  stock,  or  the  bark.  The 
sprouts  growing  all  round  the  old  stump,  when 
loaden  with  fruit,  will   bend  and   rest  on  the 
ground  in  every  direction,  without  injuring  any 
of  them,  for   many    years,  all    of  them  being 
rooted  in  the  ground,  as  though  they  had  been 
planted.     The  stocks  will  remain  tough   and 
the  bark  smooth  for  twenty  years  and  upwards; 
if  any  of  the  sprouts  or  trees   from    the   old 
stump  should  happen   to  split  off,  or  die,  cut 
them  away,  they    will  be    supplied  from    the 
ground,  by  young  trees,  so  that  you  will   have 
trees  from  thie  same  stump  fot  hundred  years, 
as  I  believe.     I  now  have   trees  36,  20,  10,  5, 
and  down  to  one  year  old,  all  from  the  same 
stump.     The  young  trees  coming  ilp  after  any 
of  the  old  trees  split  off,  die,  and  are  cut  away, 
will  bear  fruit   the  second  year;  but  this  fruit 
will  not  ripen  so  easily  as  the  fruit  on   the  old 
[trees  from  the  same  stem.     Three  years  after 
the  trees  are  cut  off  by  the  ground,  they  will 
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be    bufficienil)    iar-e  jnu    bushy  io    siijde  tn^ 

ground,  so  as  to  pi  event  grass  of  any  kind  Iron 

.matting  or  binding  the  surface)  so  as  to  injuit 

the  trees." 


TO  MAKE  FAT  LAMB. 
"  To  make  or  fatten  lamb  for  the  market, 
let  your  ewes  be  well  attended  to,  and  fed  up- 
on a  patch  of  rye  ;  upon  turnips  or  other  cor 
responding  food ;  affording  abundant  milk : 
as  fast  as  your  lambs  fall,  and  can  run  well 
alone,  all  you  have,  are  to  be  shut  up  together 
in  a  dark  pen  or  stall,  of  proportionate  size  to 
the  number  of  iambs  you  expect,  having  a 
narrow  trough,  breast  high  to  them,  to  be  duily 
supplied  with  Indian  corn  meal,  with  the  brun 
in  it  ;  and  hanging  up  within  their  reach,  one 
or  more  wisps  or  small  bundles  of  fine  hay  foi 
them  to  nibble  at.  This  stall  must  communi- 
ca;e  with,  or  adjoin,  a  larger  apartment,  into 
which  you  are  to  turn,  ewes  twice  or  thrice  a 
day,  to  suckle  their  lambs;  and  to  sleep  all 
night  with  them. — Before  turning  the  ewes  out 
to  pasture,  each  time,  the  lambs  must  be  lifted 
into  their  small  dark  pen  or  stall  (one  six  or 
eight  feet  square,  is  sufficiently  large  for  thirty 
iambs  or  more.)  where  they  will  have  no  room 
to  skip  or  play  their  fat  away  ;  here  they  will 
nibble  so  much  of  the  fine  hay,  and  eat  so  much 
of  the  dry  Indian  corn  meal,  from  want  of  oth 
er  employment,  as  to  render  themselves  vora 
ciously  thirsty  against  the  next  meal  of  milk 
from  their  dams;  which,  with  the  other  causes 
mentioned,  makes  them  grow  surprizinglj 
large  and  fat  in  a  short  time.  Lambs  thus 
educated,  will  ofien  promiscuously  suck  the 
ewes,  without  knowing  or  being  attached  to 
their  own  dams. — Hence  a  very  great  advan- 
tage :  for  when  all  grow  large  and  strong,  they 
become  capable  of  consuming  more  milk  than 
a  single  ewe  can  afford;  anci  more  especially 
those  ewes  which  have  two  or  more  Umbs 
each.  For  upon  killing  off  all  the  lambs  of  an 
ewe,  that  ewe  continues  to  give  suck  to  the 
other  lambs  promiscuously  as  before,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  the  surviving  lambs,  now 
requiring  additional  nouiishment.  'I'hisisnoi 
the  case  when  lambs  run  out  at  large  with 
their  dams." 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  FRANCE. 


FROM  THE  GAZETTE  DK  FKANCE. 

The  following  imporiant  table  of  the  state 
of  Great  Britain  and  France,  in  the  year  1819, 
furnishes  materials  for  much  reflection: 

G.  Britain  St  IrclanJ.         Trance. 
Surface,         hectares,  21,114,000         50,000,000 

PopuUtion,  inilividuah,       12,600,000         29,8^7,000 
Agricultural 

capital,  francs,  61.000,000,000  5^,522,000,000 
Gross  product  of 

3,875,000,000     4,679,000,000 


agriculture. 
Gross  product  of 

manufactures 
Horses,  mules,  &c 
Oxen,  &c. 


Sheep,  &c. 

Value  of  exports,   — 

Cotton  imported, 
raw  Sc  wrought  — 

Public  debt. 

Interest  thereon,    — 

Revenue, 

Proportion  of  in- 
dividuals. 


40,860,000  34,189,000 

1,000,000,000  370,000,000 

25,000,000  10,500,000 

20,000,000,000  3,050,000,000 

1,090,000,000  232,000,000 

1,500,000,000  889,210,000 

1,800,000,000  827,790,000 


Victuallers'  Procssion. 

The  procession   of  the   victuallers,   which 
took  place  in  this  city  yesterday,  was  extreme 
ly    gratifying,  and    reflected  great    credit   on 
their  tasCc  and  exertion.     The   fine   display  of 
meat  occupied  upwards  of  sixty  carts,     which 
followed  each  other,  and  formed  a  very  long 
train.     About  forty-four  of  these  carried  eaci 
a  side  of  beef;  the    remainder  carried  sheep, 
goats  and  pork.  The  diivers  in  the  carts  were 
neatly  dressed  in  their  white  frocks,  their  hats 
being  ornamented   with  variegated  ribbons.— 
The  horses  were  neatly  harnessed,  and  by  mos' 
of  them  small  portraits  Washington  &  Frank- 
lin  were  borne   on  their  heads,  which  were 
tastily  connected  with  the  tops  of  the  bridles. 
Each  cart  had  a  white  fljg,  on  which  Penn- 
sylvania appeared   in  large  characters  ;  and 
those  with   the    goats   had    skin  of  morocco, 
which  we  understand  was  tanned  in  24  hours 
after  it  was  taken  from  the  backs  of  the  ani 
mals.     The    mounted  men  added  very  much 
to  the  elegance  of  the  procession  ;  they  were 
also  dressed  in  their  while  frocks.     Each  rode 
a  white  hore  ;  and  we  do  not  hesitite  to  sa\ 
that  such  a  collection  of  fine  horses  was  nevei 
before  exhibited  in  this  city.   A  band  of  music 
preceded  the  catts  ;  a  neat  boat  about  50  feei 
long,  mounted  on  wheels,  and  containinsj  mu- 
sic and    persons  in   ths  character   of  sailors, 
succeeded   them.     In   this  boat    a   sailor   was 
icccupied   in  /leaving  the  lead.      (3n   the  steri 
was  written   "  CLAPIER,"   in  ho'jour  of  thi 
neritorious    and    public    spirited     gentlemai. 
who  raised  EicltTEEN  of  the  beeves  exhibited. 
In  the  rear  were  several  mounted  men.     Tht 
whole  procession  exhibited  a  s|ilendid  appear- 
nce,  and  proceeded  through   the  streets  with 
great  order  ;ind  decorum. 

\_Phitade!fihia  Franklin  Cazettc.'] 


CO,  for  the  present  ;  because  we  have  alread/ 
given  ample  details  as  to  the  Jirst  ste/m  ;  pre- 
paration of  beds,  planting,  &c.  6cc.  We  have 
something  to  add  as  to  packing,  prizing,  Sec. 
it  is  intended  to  give  a  drawing  of  a  prize,  in- 
vented by  the  late  Frederick  Skinner  of  Cal- 
vert County — the  Editor's  Father. 


^iHiii  s»iiiasaiiiSa 


DALTIMOUE,  FRIDAY,    MARCH    17.   1820. 


2,250,000,000  1,404,000,000 
l,8ia,000  1,657,500 
7,200,000        4,682,000 


ICT^Many  articles  aie  on  file,  which  wc 
shall  endeavour  to  compress  into  the  next  an 
St  number.  Those  who  expect  to  get  tliei' 
Index,  must  first  have  fiaid  thiir  iutscri/ui m  ; 
ne  can  compel  no  one  to  take  the  paper,  bu' 
ve  have  a  ri;^hc  to  expect  that  those  who  havi 
n  a  few  instances  been  suffered  to  get  it,  with- 
out having  first  paid  in  advance,  will  noiv  fiay 
for  it.,j:ji 

We  see  no  immediate  occasion  for   conti- 
nuing our  remarks  on  the  cultivation  of  Tobac 


The  News!  The  News! 

The  last  arrival  brings  news  of  the  long 
looked  for  death   of  King  George   hi.    of 
England — no  reign  was  ever  more  eventful 
thanhis — was    there  ever  one  under   which 
more    extensive  aggressions   were   commit- 
ted against  the  natural  rights  of  man — more 
wars  undertaken    against    the  principles   of 
human  freedom  ? — Have  not  these    aggres- 
sions been  committed — these  wars  been  fo- 
mented— and  rivers  of  human  blood,  shed  al 
the    instigation    of    British    counci  s  ? — by 
means  of  British  intrigue — British  gold — Brit- 
ish power  and  thirst  for  monopoly  ?   Let  im- 
partial history  answer  these  questions.     No 
immediate   t.onsequences  of  a  particular  na- 
ture are  to  be  expected  from  the  demise  of 
this  great  personage.  His  successor  has  been 
managing  the  farm  form  ^ny  yeas  past,  while 
the  old  gentleman  was  sick  ;  and  has  now  ap- 
po:nted  the  same  overseers,  and  they  work 
the  f  rm  on  the  old  plan  and  with  the  same 
horses  and  im:>lements — so  that  we  may  re- 
gard it  as  a  succcession  without  a  change.  Not 
so  in  Spain. — The  revolution  had  progressed 
exactly  to  that  point  wich  serves  ti  let  us  see 
that  the  play  will  soon  open,  but  leaves  us  in 
i.ijnorance  of  the  plot  of  the  drama.  The  The- 
atre is  illuminated — the  audience  attends— 
he  music  plays — the  next  arrival  will  lift  the 
curtain,  and  let  us  see  what  is  going  on — to 
drop  all  iiictaphor:    1  he  constitutional  army 
as  it  is  denominated,  !74000  strong,  have  t  ken 
Cadiz,  or  Cadiz  seems  rather  to  have  taken  it, 
so  cordially  was  it  rece  ved — from  the  nature 
of  the  place,  they  can  hold  it  against  any  force 
the  king  can  muster — but  it  is  supposed  they 
will  muster  him — a  id  require  him  to  sign  the 
constitution  of  the  Cor:  cz, recognizing  the  prin- 
ciple,  'lint  men  are  r  altii  human  beings — capa- 
ble of  feeling,  and  entitled  t     some  shave  in 
govern-.. ent,  instead  of  being  reckoned  .ind 
treated,  as  so  many  two  legged  sheep.     But 
will  thencighbou  inglej.itimat   powersof  Eu- 
rope quieth  permit  eve  I  thisasser  ion    fright 
by  the  people.  This  cxtortior  by  his  subj  cts, 
at  the  pointoi  their  bayonets  from  a  legitimate 
nonarch  ?  and  again — may  not  aiy  attempt 
to  interfere — disturb  all  the  relations  of  pow- 
ers as  they  ,ow  sta  d  on  the  polit  cal  chequer- 
board  of  Europe?  Let  politicians  decide,  one 
consequence  we  w  1.  prophecy,  and  if  it  does 
not  come  true, like  other  « ise  prophets,  we  will 
say  nothing  about  that  prediction.    The  com- 
motion in  Spain,  will  c.ii.plet  ly  dislodge  all 
South  America  from  her  government  and  in- 
fluence ;  and  the  nation  that  first  acknowle  Ig- 
ts  its  independence,  will  stand  first  in  its  af- 
fections as  long  as  time  endures ;  s^.me  »up- 
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pose  that  "ur  government  will  seize  the  gold- 
en opportunity,  to  be  before-hand  with  Eng- 
land, to  send  able  and  virtuous  re/iublicans.  \o 
mediate  differeixes  among  their  chiefs,  and 
encourage  free  principks.  Then  might, 
theii  ought  all  America  to  stand  "  ready"  a- 
gamst  all  Europe,  giving  no  uffence,  but  hav- 
ing it  well  understood — ■'■nemo  me  impune  la- 
cessil."  Some  cynical  politicians,  suppose  that 
Ferdinand  has  been  instigated  by  England  to 
reject  the  treaty,  calculating  on  our  reprisal 
of  Florida,  as  a  pretext  for  he.  takinga  la:  ger 
and  richer  slice  e  sewhere  ;  but  they  for-et 
that  two  English  mi  isters  have  pleiiged  their 
«  honours"  to  the  contra  y,  a^  d  it  is  well  known 
that  English  ministers  are  all,  all  honourable 
men. 

However,  these  are  great  matters  of  state, 
and  we  must  take  care  not  to  get  out  of  our 
depth. 

"Vessels  large  may  venture  more, 

«  But  little  boats  should  keep  near  shore." 

There  is  nevertheless  one  political  prayer  to 

which   every   farmer  will  say,   amen May 

something  happen  to  lower  the  price  of  all  we 
have  to  buy,  and  raise  that  of  all  wc  have  to 
sell!!! 


VOL.  I. 


LIVE  STOCK. 

"AVe  were  highly  g.-atified  to  see  the  number 
of  people  attracted  'o  view  the  fine  Cattle, 
Shecfi,  and  the  lurge  Hog.s,  fed  and  brought  to 
this  market  by  Mr  John  Barney,  of  Delaware. 
They  were  exhibited  to,  and  grea  ly  admired 
by  a  large  concourse  of  people  in  Washington 
Square,  on  Wednesday  last.  We  understand 
they  w  11  be  slaughtered  and  offered  for  sale; 
the  cattle  by  Messrs  Rusks,  and  the  sheep  by 
Mr.  George  Elliott,  in  the  course  of  next 
w^ek. — Every  citizen  is  interested  in  giving 
his  mite  of  encouragement  to  those  breeders 
of  fine  stock ;  who  thus  give  the  preference 
10  our  market. — In  a  subsequent  number,  we 
shall  end  avour  to  give  a  more  minute  account 
of  these  extraordinrry  animals. 


POETRY. 


Indian  Student, 

Or  the  Force  of  JVature. 

From  Susquehanna's  utmost  springs. 
Where  savage  tribes  pursue  their  game, 

His  blanket  tied  with  yellow  strings, 
A  shepherd  of  the  forest  came. 

From  long  deba'e  the  council  rose, 

And  viewing  Shalum's  tricks  with  joy, 

To  IIahvard*  Hall,  o'er  wastes  of  snows, 
They  sent  the  tawny  coloured  boy. 

Awhile  he  writ,  awhile  he  read. 

Awhile  he  Icarn'J  llie  grammar  rules; 

An  Inilian  savage,  so  well  bred, 

Great  credit  promis'd  to  the  schools. 

Some  thought  lie  would  in  law  excel, 
Some  said  in  physic  he  would  shine  j 


And  one  that  knew  him  passing  well. 
Beheld  in  him  a  sound  divine. 

But  those  of  more  discerning  eye. 

E'en  then  could  other  prospects  shew. 

And  saw  him  lay  his  Virgil  by. 
To  wander  with  his  dearer  bow. 

The  tedious  hours  of  study  spent. 
The  heavy  moulded  lecture  done. 

He  to  the  woods  a  hunting  went. 
But  sigh'd  to  see  the  setting  sun! 

The  shady  bank,  the  purling  stream. 
The  woody  wild,  his  heart  possess'd— 

The  dewy  lawn  bis  morning  dream 
In  fancy's  finest  colours  drest : 

"  And  why,  (he  cried)  did  I  forsake 
My  native  woods,  for  gloomy  walls; 

The  silver  stream,  the  limpid  lake, 
For  musty  books  and  college  halls ! 

"  A  little  could  my  wants  supply — 
Can  wealth  and  honour  give  me  more  ? 

Or,  will  the  sylvan  god  deny 
The  humble  treat  he  gave  before  ? 

"  Where  nature's  ancient  forests  grow. 
And  mingled  laurel  never  fades. 

My  heart  is  fi.xed,  and  I  must  go 
To  die  among  my  native  shades." 

He  spoke,  and  to  the  western  springs, 
(His  gown  discharg'd,  his  money  spent,) 

His  blanket  tied  with  yellow  strings. 
The  shepherd  of  the  forest  went. 

Returning  to  the  rural  train. 

The  Indians  welcom'd  him  with  joy— 
The  council  took  him  home  again. 

And  bkst  the  tawny  colour'd  boy. 


♦  Harvard  College,  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 


Agriculture  and  Economics. 

On    the    Com/iarative    Quantity    of  JViitritiou 
Matter  which  may  be  octained  from  an  Acr 
of  Land  when   cultivated   luith   Potatoes  or 
Wheat,  by  Dr.  Eli  Ives,  Professor  of  Mate 
ria  Medica,  and  Botany  in  Yale  College. 

In  a  good  season  an  acre  of  suitable  land  well 
cultivated  will  produce  400  bushels  of  potatoes 
In  Woodbridge,  a  town  adjoining  New- 
Haven,  a  crop  of  600  bushels  of  potatoes  has 
been  obtained  from  a  single  acre.  A  bushel  of 
potatoes  weighs  5  6  poui.ds.  Multiply  400,  the 
number  of  bushels,  by  56,  the  weight  of  a  single 
bushel,  gives  2240,  the  number  of  pounds  of  po- 
tatoes produced  upon  one  acre. 

Thirty  bushels  of  wheat  are  considered  a  good 
crop  as  the  product  of  one  acre  of  land.  About 
five  sixths  of  wheat  may  be  considered  as  nutri- 
cious  matter. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Pearson 
and  EinholT,  about  one  third  of  the  potato  is  nu- 
ti  itious  matter.  From  the  analysis  of  Einhoff, 
7680  parts  of  potatoes  afforded  1153  parts  of 
starch;  fibrous  matter  analogous  to  starch  5  40 
parts;  mucilage  312  parts.  The  sum  of  these 
products  amount  to  about  one  third  of  the  potatoes 
subject  to  the  experiment. 


Sir  Humphrey  Davy  observes,  that  one  fourth 
of  the  weight  of  potatoes  at  least  may  be  consider- 
ed nutricious  matter. 

One  fourth  of  22400,  the  product  of  an  acre  of 
ground,  cultivated  with  potatoes,  is  5600.  The 
whole  weight  of  a  crop  of  wheat  calculated  at  30 
bushels  to  the  acre,  and  at  60  pounds  to  the  bush  - 
el,  gives  1800.  Deducting  one  sixth  from  the 
wheat  as  a  matter  not  nutricious,  and  the 
weight  is  reduced  to  1500. 

The  nutricious  matter  of  the  crop  of  potatoes, 
to  that  of  wheat  is  as  5600  to  1 500,  or  as  56  to 
15. 

The  starch  might  be  obtained  by  a  very  sim- 
ple machine,  recommended  by  Parmentier  ; 
and  in  seasons  when  potatoes  are  abundant,  the 
potatoes  might  be  converted  to  starch,  and  the 
starch  be  preserved  for  a  length  of  time,  and 
used  as  a  substitute  for  wheat  flour. 

The  machine  alluded  to  is  a  cylinder  of  wood 
about  three  feet  long  and  six  inches  in  diame- 
ter, covered  with  sheet  tin,  punched  outward 
so  as  to  form  a  coarse  grater,  and  turned  by  a 
crank.  This  cylinder  is  placed  in  a  box  of 
boards  whose  sides  slope  a  little  inward  upon 
the  principle  of  a  hopper,  and  a  tub  of  water 
is  placed  beneath.  The  potatoes  are  thrown  in- 
to this  box,  and  as  the  crank  is  turned  they  are 
crushed,  and  the  starch  or  fecula  subsides  to  the 
bottom  of  the  water.  It  is  well  known,  that 
potatoes  are  largely  used  in  England  mixed 
with  flour  to  form  a  very  good  bread;  the  starch 
of  the  potato  would  of  course|  answer  much 
better. 


TO  DRY  PEACHES. 

The  following  mode  of  drying  Peaches  in  ado/it- 
ed  by    Thomas    Belanfee,  nf  Egg-Harbour, 

JVew-Jcrsey. 

He  has  a  small  house  with  a  stove  in  it,  and 
drawers,  in  the  sides  of  the  house,  lathed  at 
their  bottom.  Each  drawer  will  hold  nearly 
li.df  a  bushel  of  peaches,  which  should  be  ripe, 
;ind  not  peeled,  but  cut  in  two  and  laid  on  the 
laths  with  their  skins  downwards  so  as  to  save 
'.he  juice.  On  shoving  the  drawer  in  they  are 
soon  dried  by  the  hot  jir  of  the  stove  and  laid 
up.  Peaches  thus  dried  are  clear  from  fly- 
dirt,  excellently  flavoured,  and  command  a 
high  price  in  market.  Pears  thus  dried  eat 
like  raisins.  With  a  paring  machine,  which 
may  be  had  for  a  dollar  or  two,  apples  or  pears 
may  be  pared,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  dried, 
10  keep  a  family  in  pies,  and  apple  bread  and 
nilk,  till  apples  come  again.  With  a  paring 
machine,  one  person  can  pare  for  five  or  six 
cutters. 
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•*  O  f'jrtvntit/'s  iiimium  sun  si  bona  uoriut 
"  Jlgncuhis."     .     .     .     Vine. 
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Num.  52 


AQUICULTUIIE. 


From  the  Columbian  Telcscofie  and  Literary 
Comfjtler. 

Vc  comply  with  the  suggestion  of  a  friend  that 
we  should  devote  a  part  of  our  Compiler  to 
essays  on  expeiimental  philosophy.  For  this 
purpose  we  have  selected  the  following  lecture 
on  wheel  carriages,  by  the  very  justly  admired 
Ferguson.  Il  will  be  seen  that  the  writer' 
ideas  of  carriage  power  are  in  opposition  to 
the  uniform  practice  of  the  past  and  present 
generations  ;  and  his  reasoning  is  so  apparent, 
that  we  can  only  advocate  the  old  method  by 
the  pica,  that  what  always  lias  been,  must  be 
right.  We  have  seen  carnages  on  iNIr.  F.S 
construction  (or  with  four  small  wheels)  usee 
in  some  of  the  nortliern  towns  for  the  trans- 
por'.ation  of  articles  from  street  to  street — the 
purpose  to  which  our  drays  are  applied — but 
we  never  inquired  of  their  proprietors  whether 
they  possessed  superior  advantages.  Mr.  Fer- 
guson's reasoning,  we  should  think,  can  only 
be  met  by  actual  experiment ;  and  if  his  mode 
ot  construction  be  found  the  best,  the  service 
rendered  would  add  another  chaplet  to  the 
wreath  which  already  adorns  his  memory.  The 
lecture  is  by  no  means  abstruse  ;  but  exhibits 
that  plainness  which  distinguishes  all  the  au 
thor's  writings  ;  and  will  be  found  highly  inte- 
resting by  the  majority  of  our  readers. 

[£(■;  Telesco/ie. 
The  structure  of  wheel  carriages  is  generally 
10  well  known,  that  it  would  be  needless  to  de 
xribe  them.  And,  thercfoie,  we  shall  only  point 
nit  sonie  inconveniences  attending  the  common 
method  of  placing  the  wheels  and  loading  the 
.vagons. 

In  coaches,  and  all  other  four-wheeled  car- 
i'iages,  the  fore-wheels  arc  made  of  a  less  size 
ihan  the  hind  ones,  both  on  accotmt  of  turning 
short,  and  to  avoid  cutting  tlie  braces  ;  other 
ivise  the  carriage  would  go  much  easier  if  the 
lore-wheels  were  as  high  as  the  hind  ones,  and 
he  higher  the  better,  because  they  would  sink 
o  less  depths  in  litlle  hollowings  in  the  roads 
md  be  the  more  easily  drawn  out  of  them.  But 
carriers  and  coachmen  give  another  reason  for 
makingjthe  fore-wheels  much  lower  than  the 
hind  wheels  :  merely,  that  when  they  are  so,  the 
liind-wheels  help  to  pusli  on  the  fore  ones 
which  is  too  unphilosophical  and  absurd  to  de- 
serve a  refutation,  and  yet  for  their  satisfaction  wc 
shall  show  by  experiment  that  it  has  no  exist- 
ence but  in  their  own  imaginations. 

It  is  plain  that  the  small  wheels  must  turn  as 
much  oftener  round  than  the  great  ones,  as  their 
circumferences  are  less.  And  therefore,  when 
ihe  carriage  is  loaded  equally  heavy  on  both 
jxles,  the  fore  axle  must  sustain  as  much  more 
friction,  and  consequently  wear  out  as  much 


sooner,  than  the  hind  axle,  as  th<;  lore  w'leels  ^n 
less  than  the  hind  ones.  But  the  great  mislor 
lune  is,  that  all  the  carriers  to  a  man  do  obsti 
iiately  persist,  against  the  clearest  reason  and  de- 
monstration, in  putting  the  heavier  part  of  the 
load  upon  the  fore  axle  of  the  wagon;  which 
not  only  makes  the  friction  greatest  where 
it  ought  to  be  least,  but  also  presses  the  fore 
wheels  deeper  into  the  ground  than  the  hind 
wheels,  notwithstanding  the  fore  wheels  being 
ess  than  the  hind  ones,  are  with  so  much  the 
greater  difficulty  drawn  out  of  a  hole  or  over  an 
obstacle,  even  supposing  the  weights  on  their 
axles  were  equal.  For  the  difficulty,  with  equa 
weights,  will  be  as  the  depth  of  tlie  hole  or 
leight  of  the  obstacle  is  to  the  semidiameter  of 
the  wheel.  Thus  if  we  suppose  the  small  wheel 
of  a  wagon  to  fall  into  a  hole  which  is  equal  to 
the  depth  of  the  semidiameter  of  the  wheel,  and 
the  wagon  to  be  drawn  horizontally  along  it  is 
evident  that  a  part  of  the  small  wheel  will  be 
drawn  directly  against  the  top  of  the  hole  ;  and 
therefore  all  the  power  of  horses  and  inen  will 
not  be  able  to  draw  it  out,  unless  the  ground 
gives  way  before  it :  whereas,  if  the  hind  wheel 
falls  into  such  a  hole,  it  sinks  not  near  so  deep 
in  proportion  to  its  semidiameter;  and  therefore 
that  part  of  the  large  wheel  will  not  be  drawn 
directly,  but  obliquely,  against  the  top  of  the 
hole  and  so  will  be  easily  got  out  of  it.  Add  to 
this,  that  as  a  small  wheel  will  often  sink  to  the 
bottom  of  a  hole,  in  which  a  great  wheel  will  go 
but  a  very  little  way,  the  small  wheels  ought  in 
all  reason  to  be  loaded  with  less  weight  than  the 
great  ones  ;  and  then  the  heavier  part  of  the  load 
would  be  less  jolted  upward  and  downward,  and 
the  horses  tired  so  much  the  less,  as  their  dra\ight 
raised  tlie  load  to  less  height. 

It  is  true,  that  when  the  wagon  road  is  much 
up  hill,  there  may  be  danger  in  loading  the  hind 
part  much  heavier  than  the  fore  part ;  for  then 
the  weight  would  overhang  the  hind  axle,  espe 
cially  if  the  load  be  high,  and  endanger  tilting 
up  the    fore  wheels  from  the  ground,     in  this 
case,  the  safest  way  would  be  to  load  it  equally 
heavy  on  both  axles  :   and   then,  as  much  more 
of  the   weight  would  be  thrown  upon  the  hind 
axle  than  upon  the  fore  one,  as  the  ground  rise 
from  a  level   below  the  carriage.     But  as  this 
seldom  happens,  and  when  it  docs,  a  small  tern 
porary  weight  laid  upon  the   pole  between  the 
horses  would  over-balance  the  danger,  and  this 
weight  might  be  thrown  into  the  wagon  when  it 
comes  to  level  ground  ;  it  is  strange  that  an  ad 
vantage  so  plain  and  obvious  as  would  arise  from 
loading  the  hind  wheels  heaviest,  sh(?uld  not  be 
laid  hold  of,  by  complying  with  this  method. 

To  confirm  these  reasonings  by  experiment, 
let  a  small  model  of  a  wagon  be  made,  with  its 
lore  wheels  12  inches  in  diameter,  and  its  hind 
wheels  4^,  the  whole  model  weighing  about  20 
ounces.  Let  this  little  carriage  be  loaded  any 
how  vvilli  weights,  and  have  a  small  cord  tied  to 


ach  of  its  enils,  e(|LialIy  high  from  the  ground  it 
'•ests  upon  ;  and  let  it  be  drawn  along  a  horizon- 
al  board,  first  by  a  weight  in  a  scale  hung  to  the 
?ord  at  the  fore  part ;  the  cord  going  over  a 
nullcy  at  the  end  of  the  board  to  facilitate  the 
draught,  and  the  weight  just  sufficient  to  draw  it 
along.  Then  turn  the  carriage,  and  hang  the 
scale  and  weight  to  the  hind  cord,  and  it  will  be 
found  to  move  along  with  the  same  velocity  as 
at  first ;  which  sliows,  that  the  power  required 
to  draw  the  carriage  is  the  same,  whether  the 
erreat  or  small  wheels  are  foremost ;  and  there- 
fore the  great  wheels  do  not  help  in  the  least  to 
push  on  the  small  wheels  in  the  road. 

Hang  the  scale  to  the  fore  cord,  and  place  the 
fore  wheels  (which  are  the  small  ones)  in  two 
holes,  cut  three  eight  parts  of  an  inch  deep  into 
the  board  ;  then  put  a  weight  of  32  ounces  into 
the  carriage,  over  the  fore  axle,  and  an  equal 
weight  over  the  hind  one  ;  this  done,  put  44 
ounces  into  the  scale,  which  will  be  just  suffi- 
cient to  draw  out  the  fore  wheels ;  but  if  this 
weight  be  taken  out  of  the  scale,  and  one  of  15 
ounces  put  into  its  place,  if  the  hind  wheels  are 
placed  in  the  holes,  the  IC  ounce  weight  will 
draw  them  out ,  which  is  little  more  than  a  third- 
part  of  what  was  necessary  to  draw  out  the  fore 
wheels.  This  shows,  that  the  larger  the  wheels 
are,  the  less  power  will  draw  the  carriage,  espe- 
cially on  rough  ground. 

Put  64  ounces  over  the  axle  of  the  hind 
wheels,  and  32  over  the  axle  of  the  fore  ones,  in 
he  carriage  ;  and  place  the  fore  wheels  in  the 
holes;  then  put  38  ounces  into  Ihe  scale,  which 
will  just  draw  out  the  fore  wheels;  and  when  the 
hind  ones  come  to  the  hole,  they  will  find  but 
little  resistance,  because  they  sink  but  a  litlle 
way  into  it. 

But  shift  the  weights  in  the  carriage,  by  put- 
ting the  32  ounces  upon  the  hind  axle,  and  the 
64  ounces  upon  the  fore  one  ;  and  place  the  fore 
wheels  in  the  holes  :  then,  if  76  ounces  be  put 
into  the  scale,  it  will  be  found  no  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  draw  out  t!iesc  wheels;  which  is  dou- 
ble the  power  required  to  draw  them  out,  when 
the  lighter  part  of  the  load  was  put  upon  them  ; 
which  is  a  plain  demonstration  of  the  absurdity 
of  putting  the  heaviest  part  of  the  load  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  wagon. 

Every  one  knows  what  an  outcry  was  made  by 
the  generality,  if  not  the  whole  body,  of  the  car- 
riers, against  the  broad  wheel  act ;  and  how  hard 
it  was  to  persuade  them  to  comply  with  it,  even 
though  the  government  allowed  them  to  draw 
with  more  horses,  and  carry  greater  loads  than 
usual.  Their  principal  objection  was,  that  as  a 
broad  wheel  must  touch  the  ground  in  a  great 
many  more  points  than  a  narrow  wheel,  the  fric- 
tion must  of  course  be  just  so  much  the  greater  ; 
and  consequently,  there  must  be  so  many  more 
horses  than  usual,  to  draw  the  wagon.  1  believe 
that  the  majority  of  people  were  of  the  same 
opinion,  not  considering,  that  if  the  whole  wcigh^ 
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ot  ihc  \v3s;oii  ji.d  io  1(1  >ii  i  hc.i:.~  iipuii  a  gii^-i 
many  points,  t-ach  siisiains  a  proportionably  less 
■degree  ot  weiij;lit  aiid  friction,  than  when  il  bears 
only  upon  a  few  poniis;  so  thai  what  is  wantint; 
in  one,  is  madR  up  in  the  other  ;  and  therelor-: 
will  be  jusi  equal  n  i(!er  equal  degrees  of  weigh: 
as  ina)  be  shown  by  the  followini;  plain  and  easy 
Gxpeiimeiit. 

Let  one  end  of  a  piere  of  packthread  be  fasten 
ed  to  a  brick,  and  the  other  end  to  a  commoi! 
scale  for  hoidini^  wviti;hts:  then,  having  h.id  the 
brirk  edgewise  on  a  table,  and  let  the  scale  hang 
under  the  edge  of  the  tai>le,  put  as  much  «  eigh 
in'o  the  scale  as  will  just  draw  the  brirk  along 
the  table.  Then  takii^g  back  the  brick  to  its 
former  place,  lay  it  flu  on  aw  table,  and  leave  ii 
to  be  acted  upon  by  the  same  weight  in  a  scale 
as  before,  which  wiil  draw  it  along  wi'h  the  same 
ease  as  when  i'  lay  uron  its  edge  In  the  formei 
cast-,  the  brick  may  be  considered  as  a  nano" 
wheel  on  the  ground,  and  in  Ihi-  latter  as  the  broad 
tvheel.  And  since  the  brick  is  drawn  along  with 
equal  ease,  wliether  its  broad  side  or  narrow  edge 
touches  the  table,  it  shows  that  a  broad  whee 
mii;ht  be  drawn  along  the  ground  with  the  same 
ease  as  a  narrow  one,  (supposing  them  equally 
heavy)  even  though  they  should  drag,  and  no- 
roll,  as  they  go  along, 

As  narrow  wheels  are  always  sinking  into  the 
ground,  especially  when  the  heaviest  part  of  the 
load  lies  upon  tht  m,  they  must  be  considered  as 
going  cotistan'Jy  up  hill,  even  on  level  ground. 
And  thiir  sidi  s  must  sustain  a  great  deal  ol 
friction  by  rubbing  against  the  ruts  made  by 
them.  But  both  these  inconveniences  arc  avoid- 
ed by  broad  wheels;  which,  instead  of  cutting 
and  ploughing  up  the  roads,  roll  them  smooth, 
and  harden  them  ;  as  experience  testifies  in 
places  where  they  have  been  used,  especially  ei 
iher  on  wtttisii  or  sandy  ground  ;  though  after  all 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  they  will  not  do  in  stiff 
clayed  cross  roads,  because  they  would  soon  ga 
ther  up  as  much  clay  as  would  be  almost  equa 
to  the  weight  of  an  ordinary  load. 

If  the  wheels  were  always  to  go  upon  smootl 


along,  b  '  also  pjri  ot  iis  vtii^hl  to  beai  ;  wliich 
lires  them  sooner  iind  makes  them  grow  much 

tiffer  in  their  hams  ti  an  thi;y  would  be  if  thc> 
drew  on  a  h  vel  -viih  the  l'f)re  axle.  And  for  this 
leason  we  find  coa^  .■  horses  soon  become  unfit 
for  riding.  So  that  on  all  aciounts  it  is  plain, 
that  the  fore  wheels  of  all  cairi.tges  ought  to  be 
so  high,   as  to   have  their   axles  even  «ith  the 

reast  of  the  horses  ;  which  would  not  only  give 
the  horses  a  ftii  draught,  but  liki-wisc  keep  them 
longer  fit  for  drawing  the  carriage. 


On  TaYiwesau  C\\eese. 

The  reader  will  recoll'-ct  that  Mr.  Pickering 
made  some  remarks  on  the  making  of  Parmesan 
cheese,  as  gati, errd  from  a  conversation  with  Mr 
Jtfl'erson,  resiiei  ting  his  travels  in  Europe,  when 
he  was  there  as  minister  from  tije  United  States 
to  the  French  court.  We  now  submit  the  fol 
lowing  letter  from  Mr.  Jefferson  himself,  with 
an  extract  from  his  travelling  notes,  detailing  his 
observations  on  the  subject.  The  young  reader 
will  be  at  no  loss  to  extract  the  moral  conveyed 
:-y  the  example  of  these  en.inetjt  men,  who  in 
tlie  midst  of  public  duties  of  the  highest  political 
mportance,  have  never  thought  it  too  m.uch  con- 
lescension,  to  tun.  aside  when  opportunities  oc 
curred,  to  treasure  up  any  sort  of  useful  infor 
mation  which  might  enable  them  to  contribute 
to  the  private  comforts  and  unostentatious  plea 
sures  of  domestic  lite. 

From  a  highly  accomplished  gentleman  and 
scholar,  who  once  filled  a  high  station  in  the  go- 
vernment and  is  now  a  zealous  agriculturist,  we 
iieard  an  anecdote  illustrative  of  the  idea,  we 
would  here  convey,  which  because  it  struck  us 
as  highly  honourable  to  our  country,  and  credita 
ble  to  the  parties,  we  may  be  excused  for  lela 

This  gentleman  was  entertaining  a  large  din- 
ner party,  amongst  them  all  the  foreign  ministers 
and  many  of  ihe  most  distinguished  members  of 
Congress,  at  the  time,  with  others,  Mr.  Picker 


and  level  ground,  the  best  way  would  be  to  make L-jg  and  Mr.  Hillhouse.  The  host  gave  the  tone 
the  spokes  perpendicular  to  the  naves,  that  is,  toLnd  direction  to  the  conversation  of  the  company, 
stand  at  right  angles  to  the  axles  ;  because  they  and  after  dwelling  for  some  time  on  scientific  and 


would  then  bear  the  weight  of  the  load  perpen 
diculaily,  which  is  the  strongest  way  for  wood. 
But  because  the  ground  is  generally  uneven,  one 
wheel  olten  falls  into   a  cavity  or  rut   when  the 
other  does  not;  and  then  it  bears  much  more  of 
the  weight  than  the  other  does;  in  which  case 
concave  or  dishing    wheels    are    best,    because 
when  one  falls  into  a  rut,  and  the  other  keepi 
upon  high  ground,  the  spokes  become  perpendi 
cular  in  the  rut,  and  therefore  have  the  greatest 
strength  when  the  obliquity  of  the   load   throws 
most  of  its  weight  upon  tliem  ;  while  those  on  the 
high  ground  have  less  weight  to  bear,  and  there- 
lore  need  not  be  at  their  full  strength.     So  that 
the  usual  way  of  making  the  wheels  concave  is 
by  much  the  best. 

If  there  be  some  advantage  from  small  fore 
wheels,  on  account  of  the  carriage  turning  more 
easily  and  short  thnii  it  can  be  made  to  do  when 
tbey  are  large  :  there  is  at  least  as  great  a  dis- 
advantage attending  th.cm,  which  is,  that  as  their 
axle  is  below  the  level  of  the  horse's  breast,  the 
horses  not  only  have  the  loaded  carriage  to  draw 


literary  subjects,  in  which  farmers  Hillhouse  and 
Pickering,  bore  a  conspicuous  and  honourable 
part,  he  led  them  to  discouise  on  agriculture — 
when  it  came  out  to  the  utter  surprise  of  many  of 
he  company,  more  especially  the  foreign  minis 
lers,  that  these  two  venerable  gentlemen  actually 
participated  in  the  manual  labour  of  almost  ever) 
operation  on  their  farms.  To  dissipate  all  uncer 
tainty  on  a  matter  that  seemed  so  inconsistent 
with  the  usual  habits  of  men  in  their  station,  Mr, 
Pickering  turned  to  his  next  neighbour,  and  giv- 
ing him  his  hand,  he  no  longer  doubted. 

Monticetlo,   Feb.  24t/i,  1820 
Mk.  Skinner, 
Sir — A  low  state  of  health  renders    writing 
slow,  laborious  and  painful ;  but  a  friend  has  aid 
ed  me  by  copying  from  my  travelling  notes  the 
method  of  making  Parmesan  cheese,  which  you 
requested 

1  attended  at  a  dairy  at  Rozzano,  from  sunrise 
to  sunset,  made  short  notes  on  the  spot  of  what 


was  passing  under  my  ey,  and  of  t;ie  jiuji  ma- 
tion given  me  by  the  people  of  the  dairy,  and 
when  I  returned  to  my  lodgings  at  Milan  at 
night,  I  wrote  them  at  full  length. 

Soon  after  my  return  to  America  in  1789,  or 
a  year  or  two  after,  I  saw  in  some  periodical 
publication,  an  account  of  the  making  Parmesan 
cheese,  furnished  by  Dr.  Franklin,  on  the  infor- 
tion  of  some  person,  who  appeared  to  be  well  in- 
formed. I  remarked  in  it  several  particulars, 
which  I  had  omitted  to  note,  which  I  recollected 
to  be  ;rut,  and  several  particulars  omitted  which 
1  had  noted  and  knew  to  be  true,  and  thought  the 
two  accounts  would  be  uselul  supplements  to 
each  other  ;  there  were  two  periodical  works  ap- 
pearing at  tliat  time,  to  one  ol  which  I  know 
that  Dr.  Franklin  furnished  some  papers  :  tiiese 
were  Carey's  Museum,  and  the  Aineiican  Ma- 
.t;azine,  it  was  probably  in  one  of  these  but  pos- 
sibly in  some  other,  for  I  have  no  recollection 
exactly  of  the  work  in  which  I  saw  it,  but  it  is_ 
well  worth  inquiry.*  I  return  the  letter  of  Mr, 
Pickering,!  and  salute  you  with  esteem  and  res- 
pect. THOMAS  Jt-FFERSON. 

Rozza?io.  Parmesan  Cheese. — It  is  supposed 
this  was  tormerly  made  -t  Parma,  and  took  its 
name  thence,  but  none  is  made  there  now,  it  is 
made  though  all  the  country  extending  from 
Milan  150  miles.  The  most  about  Lodi ;  the 
making  of  butter  being  connected  with  that  of 
cheese,  both  must  be  described  together.  There 
are  in  the  stables  I  saw,  85  cows,  fed  on  hay  and 
grass,  not  on  grain.  Tl.ey  are  milked  twice  in 
the  twenty-four  hours,  ten  cows  yielding  at  the 
two  milkings  a  brenta  of  milk,  which  is  twenty, 
four  of  our  gallons.  The  night's  milk  is  scum- 
med on  the  morning  at  day  break ;  when  the 
cows  are  milked  again,  and  the  new  milk  mixed 
with  the  old  ;  in  three  hours  the  whole  mass  is 
scummed  a  second  time,  the  milk  remaining  in 
a  kettle  for  cheese,  and  the  cream  being  put  into 
a  cylindrical  churn,  shaped  like  a  grind  stone—, 
eighteen  inches  rauius  and  fourteen  inches  thick, 
in  this  churn  there  are  three  staves  pointing  in- 
wardly endwise  to  break  the  current  of  the  milk, 
through  its  centre  passes  an  iron  axis,  with  a  han- 
dle at  each  end,  it  is  turned  about  an  hour  and 
a  half,  by  two  men,  until  the  butter  is  produc- 
ed, then  they  pour  oflf  the  buttermilk  and  put  in 
some  water,  which  they  agitate  backwards  and 
forwards  about  a  minute,  and  pour  it  off;  they 
take  out  the  butter,  press  it  with  their  hands  in- 
to loaves,  and  stamp  it,  it  has  no  other  washing. 
Sixteen  American  gallons  of  milk,  yield  fifteen 
pounds  of  butter,  which  sells  at  twenty-four  sous 
the  pound. 


•  In  Carey's  Museum  of  1788,  we  find  some 
remarks  on  cheese  making  in  general,  which 
were  probably  communicated  by  Dr.  Franklinj 
hut  nothing  about  Parmesan  cheese  in  particu- 
lar ;  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  "  Ame- 
rican Magazine.''  There  is  in  the  Baltimore  libra- 
ry the  "Columbian  Magazine"  but  it  does  not 
that  we  can  discover  contain  any  thing  on  this 
subject.  In  '•  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Ag- 
riculture," we  find  the  subjoined  article,  which 
we  publish  to  be  read  in  connexion  with  Mr,  Jef- 
ferson's notes. 

t  Published  in  the  Farmer,  page  364. 
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1  1.    niilk  winch  a  icr  beint;  scuinmetl  as  be 
ore,  hac!  been  put  into  a  copper  kellle,  receives 
ts  due  quantity  of  rennet,  and  is  gently  wm  mrt 
f  the  season  requires  it.  in  about  four  hours  it  be 
■omes  a  shp ;  then  the  whcybej^ins  to  separate 
I  little  of  it  is  taken  nut,   Iho  curd  is  then  iho- 
■oushly  broken  by  a    iiachiue  like  a  chocolat' 
iiili,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  saffron  is  put  to  7 
Kcnta  ol  milk  to  give    olour  to  the  cheese.   Thi. 
settle  is  then  moved  «-.  er  the  hearth  and  heated 
jy  a  quick  fire,  till  the  curd  is  hard  enouj^h,  be- 
ne broken  iiUo  small   lumps  by  continual  stir 
ingi  it  is  moved  off  ilie  fire,  most  of  the  whey 
■aken  out,  the  curd  c.^mpressed  into  a  ^lobe  by 
Me  hand,  a  linen  clotl.  slipped  under  it,  and  it  i; 
jra  .vn  out  in  that ;  a   f^ose   hoop  is  then  laid  oi 
X  bench,  and  the  curd  wrapped  in  the  linen,  i' 
put  into  tl-.e   hoop  ;    it  is  a  little  pressed  by  the 
hand,  the  hoop  drawn  tight  and    made    fast; 
board  two  inches  thick  is  laid  on  it,  and  u  stone  on 
that  of  about  twenty  pounds  weight ;   in  an  hour 
the  whey  is  run  off  ;nd  the  cheese  finished. — 
They  sprinkle  a  lull'-   salt  on  it  every  other  day 
in  summer,  and  every  day  in  winter  for  6  weeks. 
Seven  brentas  of  milk  make  a  cheese  of  fifiy  lb. 
which  requires  six  mouths  to  ripen,  arid  is  then 
dried  to  forty-five  pounds,  it  sells  on  the  spot  foi 
88  Is.  the  hundred  pound:  there  are  now    150 
cheeses  in  this  dairy,   they  are  nineteen  inche-- 
diameter   and  six    inches   thick ;    they    make  a 
cheese  a  day  in  summer,  and  two  in  three  days, 
or  one  in  two  days  in  winter. 

The  whey  is  put  back  into  the  kettle,  the  but- 
termilk poured  into  it,  and  of  this  they  m^ke  a 
poor  chsese  for  the  country  people,  thi-  whey  .^f 
this  is  given  to  the  hogs.  Eight  men  suffice  to 
keep  the  cows  and  do  all  the  busui-^ss  of  this 
dairy.  Mascarponi,  a  kind  of  curd,  is  made  by 
pouring  some  buttermilk  into  cream,  which  is 
therehj  curdled,  and  is  then  pressed  in  a  liner 

The  ice  houses  at  Rozzano  are  dup;  about  hi- 
teen  feet  deep,    and    twenty  feet  diame'-r.  an-i 
poles  are  driven  down  all  re  und,  a  c(>nit;al  ihatcli 
ed  roof  is  then  put  over  them   fifteen  feet   lii-h 
pieces  of  wood  are  laid  at  bottom  to  keep  the  ice 
out  of  the  water  which  drips  from  it,  and  goes  off 
by  a  sink;  straw  is  laid  on  this  wood,  and  then 
the  house  filled  with  ice,  always   putting   straw 
between  the  ice  and  tiie  walls'  and  covering  uiti- 
inately  with  straw,  about  a  third  is  lost  by  melt 
ing ;    snow    gives  the  most   delicate   flavour  t( 
crean.s  ;  but  ice  is  the  most  powerful  congealer 
and  lasts  longest;  a  tuft  of  trees  surrounds  these 
ice  houses. 


J.llr',    Uliiicl        .111      :.i.'i    .Ml.    'll,.,    .',..     .■):!■■    a>lil   put 

uto  it  the  runnel  which  they  prepa  'c  in  small 
oalisofone  ouac.- each,  turning  the  Ddl  in  his 
land  which  he  alway  kept  in  the  milk  entirely 
••overe-!,  and  after  it  was  perfectly  dissolvi-d.  he 
covered  t.ic  boiler  lo  keep  the  mi;k  defend. d 
that  it  might  not  9  ;ffei  from  the  coldness  of  the 
season,  p-iilicularly  as  it  was  a  wn  'y  day.  I 
went  then  to  look  on  the  man  that  wms  miiking 
mascarponii.s,  &c.  and   then  wo    went  twice  io 


>hem.  No  o^vn^r  will  leav  ai.-.  ca'  n-  wittioui 
great  cause,  in  unccwpred  places  at  night.  It 
happens  only  to  the  shepher  is  from  tlic  Alps, 
when  I  he  y  pass,  because  it  is  impo.sibic  to  find 
iiables  for  all  their  cattle.  For  a  dairy  farm  of 
UiO  cows,  which  yiel  Is  daily  a  chee-.e  weighing 
ro  or  75  lb.  of  28  ounces,    uc  wanted  1090  per 

icas  of  land.  Of  tliest  aooui  800  are  slandii.s; 
\iv.:adow3,   the   other  20ii  arif   in  cullivatioti  tor 

.orn  and  grass  fields  in  rot  itlon.    Tiiosc  that  an 

n  milk  .Are  milked   niorning   and  evening,  with  e.'iamine    il  ihe    milk   whs  sufHcienlly  toaguia- 


exccp;ion  of  such  as  are  near  calving. 


ted.     At  the  IB  hours,  arcording  to  the  Italian 

,  .  ,.  I, clocks,  or  noon,  the  true  nianufac  ory  of  cheese 

The  100  cows  form  a   dairy  farm  ol  a  go"<l  ,>    .gn.     'i-^j.  ^^ilW  was  coag.ilaled  in  a  manner 

ckoned  that  80  arc  in  milk.l      ,,„  ,. 


large  cheese:  it  is  rec 

and  twenty  with  calves  sucking  or  near  calving, 
i'hi  y  reckon  one  witli  nc  other  ai>out  32  bocca 
lis  ol  32  'Z.  ot  milk.  Such  is  the  quantity  far  a 
cheese  ol  about  70  lb.  of  28  oz.  They  join  the 
evening  w.'h  the  morning  luiik,  because  it  is 
iiesher  than  it  was  that  of  the  morning  and  eve 
ning  of  the  same  day,  for  the  morning  milk  would 
be  twenty-four  hours  old,  when  the  next  morn 
ing  thecheesesiiouidbe  made.  From  the  evening 


to  be  taken  honi  ilie  boiler  in  pieces  fion  the 
urfac.  The  foreman  svith  a  stick  that  had  18 
points,  or  r.iUK-r  nine  small  piti  cs  of  wood  llxed 
by  their  middle  in  tin  end  of  it,  and  forming  nine 
loints  on  each  side,  began  to  break  exactly  all 
the  coagul.iled  milk,  and  did  continue  to  ih.  so 
for  more  man  half  an  lioui,  fiom  tunc  !•>  time 
-.  xaiiiiiiing  It  toscei'.s  stale.  He  ordered  to  renriv 
tne  fire  and  lour  faggots  of  willow  blanches  were 
used  all  at  once,  he   turned  tlic  boiler  that  the 


milk  all  the  cream  po.ssi  .f.  is  taken  away  tor  but-L.^^  .^^^        ^^^ .  ^^^^j  .^^^^  ^^^^  underman  begin  to 
ler  mascarponi,  f cream  chiese)  &c.      Ihe  milk'  .     ■     . 

)f  the  morning  ought  to  be  skimmed  slightly- 


but  every  one  skims  as  muoh  cream  as  he  can.       -^^^^^  ,^^,.  ^^  ^.^^^^  ^j^,^^  ^  ^^^^^  y^^^,  ^^^.j^  p^j^^^ 

at  2-1,,..  _  _  .1-  „..  , ,,„    ,. „;„.,j   :„ 


work  iii  the  rwilk  uith  a  stick  like  the  above,  but 
only  with  four  small  sticks  at  the  top,  forming  8 

in  lonj;  each  poiDt. 
In  a  quarter  of  an  hour   the   foreman  mixed  in 


Jccount  of  the  makmg  of  Parmesan  Cheese 

By  Mr.  Zappo,  of  Milan,  in  answer  to  queries  by 

Arthur  Young,  Esq. 

From  the  middle  of  April,  or  sooner  if  possi- 
ole,  the  cows  are  sent  to  pasture  in  the  meadows 
till  the  end  of  November  usually.  When  the  sea 
sun  is  past  and  the  snow  comes  they  are  put  into 
stables  for  the  whole  winter  and  fed  with  hay. — 
Between  nine  and  ten  in  the  morning  the  cows 
are  sent  to  water,  and  then  to  the  pastures,  where 
Ihey  remain  four  or  five  hours  at  most,  and  at  3 
or  4  o'clock  are  driven  to  the  stables,  if  the  sea- 
son is  fresh,  or  under  porticoes  if  hot ;  where  for 
the  nig 


The  butter  is  sold  on  the  .>P'>i  immediately  ; 

sous  :  the  cheese  at  about  28  sous.  The  butter'^|^^  ^^jj^^.  ^j^^  pauper  quantity  of  saffron,  and  the 
loses nothine;  in  weight,  the  cheese  loses  one  third  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^^  _^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^.^  ^^^^^  grained  than  be- 
of  it,  is  subject  to  heat,  and  requires  expenses  ol^^^,^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^,  jj,,^;,,^,  ^^j  breaking  the 
service,  attention,  warehouses,  &c.  l^e'ore  it  is^  ,^,,^1^^  ^^.^y,.^,^  ^^j^jj^^y^i,  Eveiymoment 
sold  ;  and  a  man  in  two  hours,  makes  4o  or  50  ^^^  j.  _,^  ^^.^^  renewed  or  fed  but  with  a  faggot  only 
pound  of  butter  that  is  sold  directly.  However,  .^^  ^  ^j^^^^  ^^  conth.ue  it  regular.  The  milk  was 
it  is  not  possible  to  leave  much  cream  in  the  milk, ,,.^^,  healed  much,  nor  does  it  hinder  to  k.r  n 
to  make  I.odesan  cheese,  called  grained  cheese  .  ,,^  ,^^,^j  j^,  -^  ^^  ^,^^^^.  j,,^  ^^^^^^^  ^f  j,,^  ^^^ 
because  if  ii  is  too  rich  it  does  not  last  long,  and  ^^^_,^,,  ^.^^^,,  ^  continually  by  Die  stick-work  of  the 
i  IS  necessary  to  consume  it  while  young  and  ^,,^^,^._.^^^^  j^  ;^  ^^^  „^^  greatest  consequence  to 
'•  und.  mind   when  the  grain  begins  lo  take  a  consist- 

"  Parmesan  or  Lodesan  cheese  is  made  every  eiice.     When  it  comes  to  tnis  state,  the  boiler  is 
day  in  the  year  with  one  hundred  cows.  In  win- turned  from  the  fire,  and  the  underman  immedi- 
r  however,  the  milk  being  less  in  quantity,  theately  takes  cut  the  whey,  putting  it  into  proper 
cheese  is  of  lesser  weight,  but  certainly  more  de  receivers.     In  that  manner  the  grain  sul)sides  to 
lica'e.     The   morning  of  the  third  of    iMaivh,'the  bottom  ol  the  b'ller;   and  leaving  only  in  it 
1786,  I  have  seen  the   whole  operation,  having  whey  enoug'.i  to  keep  the  grain  covered  a  liule, 
'one' on  purpose  to   tiie  spot  to  see   the    wholpthe  foreman   extending   himself  as  much  as  he 
work  from  beginning  lo  the  end.     At  16  Italian  can  over  and  in  the  boiler  unites  with  liis  hams 
hours,  or  ten  in  the   morning,  according  to  lh(  the  grained  milk  making  like  a  body  of  paste  of 
northern  way  lo  account  hours,  the  skimming  of^it.  Then  a  large  piece  of  linen  is  run  by  him  un- 
that  morning's   milk,  gathered  only  two  hoursder  tiiat  paste,  while  another  man  keeps  the  four 
before,  was  finished.     I  did  meanwhile  examine  corners  of  it,  and  the  whey  is  directly  put  agjin 
the  boiler  or  pot.     At  the  top  it  was  eight  feet,  into  the  boiler,  by  wliich  is  facilitated  the  means 
(English)  diameter  or  thereabout ;  and  about  five  of  raising  the  paste  that  is  taken  out  of  the  boiler, 
feel  three  inches  deep,  made  like  a  bell  and  nar  and  [lut  lor  one  quarter  of  an  hour  into  the  re- 
ceiver where   llie   whey  was  put   before,  in  the 
same   linen  it  was  taken  from  the  boiler  ;   which 
boiler  is  turned  again  directly  on  the  fire,  to  e.x.- 
tracl  the  mascarpa  (whey  cheese)  wliich  is  a  se- 


owing  towards  the  bottom  to  about  two  and  one 
half  feet.  They  joined  the  cream  produced  that 
morning  with  the  other  produced  by  the  milk  ol 
the  evening  before.  That  produced  by  the  last 
milk  was  double  in  quantity  lo  that  of  ihe  morn 
ing  milk,  because  it  had  the  whole  night  to  unite 
arid  that  of  the  morning  had  only  two  hours  to  do 
il,  in  which  it  could  not  separate  much.  Of  the 
cream,  some  was  destined  to  make  mascarpo 
nies,  (cream  cheese,)  and  they  put  the  rest  into 
the  machine  for  making  butler.  Out  of  the  milk 
of  the  evening  before  and  of  that  morning,  thai 
was  all  put  together  after  skimming,  they  look 
and  put  into  the  boiler  272  boccali,  and  they 
put  under  it  two  faggots  of  wood  ;  which  being 
burnt,  were  sufficient  to  give  the  milk  a  warmt' 


cond  product  eaten  by  poor  people.  After  the 
paste  remained  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  that 
receiver,  it  was  taken  out  and  turned  into  the 
wooden  form,  called  sassena,  without  any  thing 
else  made  than  the  rotundity,  having  neither  top 
nor  bottom.  Immediately  alter  having  turned  it 
into  that  round  wooden  form,  they  put  a  piece  of 
wood  like  a  cheese  on  it,  putting  and  increasing 
gradually  weights  on  it,  wliich  serve  lo  force  out 
the  remnant  of  the  whey  ;  and  in  the  evening  the 
cheese  so  formed  is  carried  into  the  warehouse, 
where  after  twenty-four  hours  they  begin  to  give 


ht  a  convenient  quanuiy  of  hay  is  giver. a  little  superior  to  lukewarm.     Then  the  boilei'thc  salt.  It  remains  in  that  warehouse  for  fifteen 
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or  tx^cniy  days,  bul  in  summer  only  tVom  eighi 
to  twelve  days.  Meanwhile  the  air  and  salt  form 
the  crust  to  it ;  and  then  it  is  carried  inlo  another 
wareiiouse  for  a  different  service.  In  the  second 
warehouse  they  turn  every  day  all  the  cheeses 
that  are  not  older  than  six  months  ;  and  after 
wards  it  is  enough  if  they  are  only  turned  every 
48  or  60  hours,  keeping  t:-.ein  clean  in  particular 
of  that  bloom  which  is  inevitable  to  them,  and 
which,  if  neglected,  turns  musty,  and  causes  the 
cheese  to  acquire  a  bad  smell.  The  Lodesan, 
ben-.'.i'.se  it  is  a  province  watered,  has  a  grea 
deal  cf  meadows  and  abounds  with  cows,  its  pr^j- 
dt'ct  being  nios'ly  in  cheese,  butler,  &c.  How 
ever  trie  province  of  Pavia  makes  a  irreat  deal  ot 
tiiat  clieese  ;  and  we  Milanese  do  likewise  tht 
satne  ir<  m  the  side  of  Porte  Tosa,  Romana,  Ti- 
cinese  and  Vercilmo,  because  we  have  fine  mea- 
dows and  dairy  fai  ms. 

[^yorsyUi's  "  Princi/iles  and  Practice  of  Agri- 
culture.'] 

For  the  American  Farmer. 

ON  CHICORY  AND  POT  LIQUOR. 

The  former  as  a  substitute  for  coffee— the  latter 
a  cure  for  the  pip,  in  poultry. 

Winchester,  March   10,   1820 

Deau  Sih, 

In  contributing  iTiy  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
chicory  or  s\iccory  root,  (chicorium  intubus)  as 
a  partial  substitute  for  coffee,  it  is  not  pretended 
that  I  shall  communicate  to  your  readers  any 
new  discovery  ;  but  at  this  time  of  general  cala- 
mity produced  by  the  very  limited  circulalion  of 
money,  and  when  prudence  and  wisdom  call  for 
economy  and  retrenchment,  and  when  all  other 
remedies  for  the  disease  have  been  denounced 
as  toially  ineffectual,!  hope  to  be  excused  by  my 
countrymen,  in  an  attempt  to  revive  an  old  dis 
coverv,  which  I  am  strongly  induced  to  believe 
v.'in  save  some  millions  to  the  citizens  of  the  U. 
States,  although  it  may  diminish  the  revenue  of 
the  government.  A  neighbour,  Mr.R.  Heterick, 
had  without  my  knowledge,  procured  from  my 
gardener  some  roots  of  the  chicory,  and  prepar- 
ed it  according  to  the  direction  of  judge  Cooper, 
to  be  found  in  the  first  vol.  page  326,  of  his  em 
porium  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  surprised  me 
this  morning,  with  a  visit  to  breakfast,  bringing 
with  him  the  chicory  in  pieces,  and  one  third  of 
its  weight  in  burnt  coffee  ;  my  wife  was  such  an 
infidel  to  its  qualities,  as  a  substitute  for  coffee, 
or  even  a  partial  one,  that  she  at  first  opposed  the 
grinding  of  it  in  our  coffee  mill,  adding,  that  none 
of  us  would  drink  it  after  it  was  made.  Mr.  Hete- 
rick's  assurance  however,  that  he  had  used  it  in 
his  family,  and  that  all  were  pleased  with  it,  to- 
gether with  her  confidence  in  his  taste  and  judg- 
ment, superadded  to  my  advice,  induced  her  to 
yield  to  the  experiment  ;  what  was  our  surprise 
at  breakfast  to  find,  notwithstanding  the  prejudi- 
ces to  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  stated, 
that  she  at  once  became  a  convert  to  the  opinion 
in  which  Mr.  Heterick  and  myself  had  united, 
that  we  never  had  drank  better  if  as  good  coffee 
at  any  time  or  place.  I  should  not  have  troubled 
you  with  so  minute  a  detailof  circumstances,  but 
that  my  effort  is  due  to  the  introduction  of  this 
preparation  of  the  chicory  into  families,  and  the 


household  goddesses,  (in  this  lespc'Ci  our  only 
oracles)  are,  and  indeed  onght  to  be  consulted  on 
so  great  a  change  in  family  economy  ;  you  will 
will  render  great  service,  my  dear  sir,  by  adding 
to  tins  scrap  of  mine,  in  judge  Coop'^r's  paper, 
which  I  have  quoted.  It  will  there  be  found  that 
the  Eubstitulion  of  chicory  for  coffee,  constitutes 
)ut  p-irt  of  its  value  ;  the  |jaf  as  a  green  food,  or 
ior  hay,  yields  an  almost  incredible  crop,  and  of 
so  excellent  a  quahtv,as  to  be  greedily  devoured 


by  caitle  of  all  kinds — under  the  impression  ih.ttlmarble  covers,  in  the  form  of  small  almanacs.' 
you  will  publisli  the  paper  alluded  to,*  I  shall!  You  will  also  receive  twenty-seven  pods  of  the 
close  my  remarks  on  the  chicory,  and  proceed  to  Guilandinia  Dioica,  (Hardy  Bundoch,  or  Ken- 
a  fact  wliicli  took  place  at  my  plantation  duringtucky  Ciffee  tree,)    commonly  called  the  Con- 


1  now  place  it  in  your  hands,  i-pon  express  con-    || 
dilions,  that  you  will  punt  one  half  saeet  with    j 
:ht;se  tables,  with  as  large  type  as  the  half  sheet 
will  admit  of  to  include  all  the  calculations;  that 
you  will  page  it  in  a  form  which  will  enable  yout     j 
subscribers  to  fold  the  paper  in  the  manner  of  a     ! 
small  pocket  almanac,  that  you  will  send  to  each     j 
of  your  subscribers  one  of  these  copies ;  and  last-     \ 
ly,  thai  you  will  return  to  me  the  manuscript,  to- 
gether with  two  printed  copies,  stitched  in  stifF 


the  last  year,  of  some  value  to  be  known,  if  the 
conclusion  drawn  from  it  be  a  correct  one  ;  if  not 
no  injury  will  resilt  from  repeating  the  experi 
menl.  My  manager  has  lived  with  me  ten  years, 
and  near  the  house  where  his  wife  raised  chick- 
ens, turkijyb    ttc. — the  land  has  been  long  clear- 
ed, it  is   generally,  if  not  universally  true,  that 
poultry  on  old  farms  are  subject  to  the  pip  ;  until 
last  year  the  manager's  wife  had  been  always  un 
successful  in  raising  chickens,  particularly  in  con 
sequence  of  this    fatal  malady ;    last  spring  and 
summer  sue  was  astonished  to  find,  out  of  how 
many  dozen  I  don't  now  recollect,  that  she  had 
not  lost  one  by  that  disorder,  and  ascribes  it  ex- 
clusively to  their  drinking  pot  liquor.     I  asked 
her  if  her  success  might  not  have  been  attribu 
ted  to  the  drought?  or  some  other  cause,  Iier  re 
ply  was,  that  whilst  she   had   lived  on  the  farm 
there  had  been  some  years  nearly  as  dry  as  the 
last,  (lor  we  were  more  seasonable  than  some  of 
our  neighbours)  and  by  means  of  boarding  many 
workmen  and  having  a  profusion  of  pot  liquor 
ilways  accessible  to  the  poultry,  and  observing 
them  to  use  it  freely,  she  had  no  doubt  that  this 
was  the  cause  of  their  unusual  health.     I  repeat 
that  the  experiment  will  be  perfectly  innocent, 
and  if  it  should  result  in  being  a  complete  reme 
dy  to  disengage  the  wormt  (supposed  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  pip)  from  the   throat  of  the  fowl 
much  good  will  have  been  done  by  the  commu- 
nication  of  the  fact. 

Respectfully  yours, 

H.  HOLMES. 


*  It  shall  be  done  hereafter.         Ed.  Am.  Far 

t  Speaking  of  the  worm  induces  us  to  suppose 

that  judge  Holmes  means  the  gapes  not  the  pip. 

Ibid. 

For  the  America?!  Farmer. 

OuCYiesuuts,  Ijocwsts,  &c. 

[Useful  and  interesting  remarks  on  the  measure- 
ment of  land,  the  coffee  nut  tree,  grafting 
hickory  nuts,  chesnuts,  &c.  Sec.  On  budding, 
in  general,  and  a  comparison  of  fences,  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  with  observations  on  planting 
chesnuts  and  locusts.] 

yi/r.  Skinjier, — With  this  you  will  receive  a 
manuscript  table  of  squares  in  an  acre  of  land 
from  one  to  forty  feet,  and  which  I  hope  you  will 
find  correct. 

I  had  so  frequently  in  the  course  of  agricultu- 
ral and  planting  experiments  to  make  these  cal- 
culations that  about  the  year  1796,  I  determined 
to  complete  a  table,  which  should  be  always 
ready. 


dock.  The  wood  is  hard  and  very  coarse  grain- 
ed, and  I  should  suppose  it  a  durable  forest.  It 
is  a  quick  grower,  but  not  very  ornamental,  and 
apt  to  throw  out  suckers  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance h'om  the  tree. 

I  also  enclose  to  you  a  few  seed  of  a  clover, 
brought  from  Italy  by  Mr.  Hand,  from  Chester- 
town,  and  presented  to  ine  by  Dr.  James  M.  An- 
derson, of  that  place,  who  has  ascertained  that  it 
is  a  perennial  plant,  extremely  luxuriant  and  pro- 
ductive, possessing  this  advantage  over  our  clo- 
vers, that  it  arrives  at  perfection  the  first  sum- 
mer after  the  spring  seeding.  II  I  am  not  mis- 
taken it  grows  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples.  I  will 
thank  you  to  forward  to  the  Agricultural  Socie- 
ty of  South  Carolina,  at  Charleston,  in  your  own 
name  the  few  seed  folded  for  them,  and  when 
you  have  ascertained  the  true  character  and  name 
of  this  plant  let  us  hear  from  you. 

In  answer  to  "  A  Subscriber,"  in  No.  50, 1  can 
inform  him,  that  neither  walnuts  or  mulberries, 
will  lake  by  grafting  or  inoculating.  In  these 
arts  I  consider  myself  an  adept,  but  after  experi- 
menting for  forty  years,  I  have  never  succeeded 
in  one  instance.  I  am  of  opinion  they  can  only 
be  propagated  by  seeds,  layers,  or  inarching. — 
Let  me  recommend  to  all  who  are  in  the  practice 
of  budding,  to  wrap  with  coarse  strong  woollen 
yarn,  doubled  and  twisted,  such  as  is  used  for  the 
coarsest  negroes  stockings.  It  is  not  only  neces- 
sary that  the  end  should  be  made  tight,  but  that 
the  air  should  be  excluded  from  the  cut;  the 
yarn  wraps  closer  and  neater  than  any  othei 
string,  and  will  yield  a  little  to  the  growth  of  the 
stock ;  let  me  also  add,  that  I  never  take  the 
wood  from  the  bud. 

Of  the  Jugluaes  Regia,  most  improperly  call- 
ed English  walnut,  I  have  two  favourite  young- 
trees.  I  met  with  the  nuts  on  a  huckster's  stall, 
in  Philadelphia,  they  were  quite  as  large  as  any 
two  American  nuts  which  I  ever  saw,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  a  thinner  shell — they  came  from 
France,  perhaps  you  can  influence  some  public 
spirited  merchant  to  import  these  fine  nuts  from 
Bordeaux. 

I  also  have  two  trees  of  the  large  Spanish 
Chesnut,  one  the  size  of  a  man's  wrist.  Their 
growth  is  quicker  than  our  native  chesnut,  and 
near  Wilmington,  Delaware,  some  have  produc- 
ed fruit,  but  if  I  am  to  judge  from  the  specimen  ' 
sent  me,  the  fruit  is  not  so  large  as  the  imported. 
Who  has  succeeded  in  grafting  or  budding  ches- 
nuts ? 

A  few  words  on  fencing.  Circumstanced  as 
Mr.  Holmes  is,  he  may  find  it  advantageous  to  ■ 


This  shall  be  attended  to.        Ed.  Am.  Far. 
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eel  stone  fences.  Ot  ihis  ai-iiclc  lo  my  sono\< 
do  not  own  any.  but  1  am  tlie  i)ioprict()r  ol  ex- 
isive  and  admiixtl  thorn  hedges:  objeclions 
'er  to  both  stone  and  thoi'n  enclosures.  Kats. 
ice,  and  i^vound  squirrels,  are  the  steady  inha- 
lants of  the  former,  and  ihc  latter  require  covi- 
int  care  and  attention  to  lay,  trim,  dress  up 
nks,  and  grub  up  briars  and  intruding  W'od. 
v/n  there  by  birds.  Without  ibis  neat  care  they 
come  rj(;c;cd,  and  hugs  and  cattle  find  passa- 
s  through  them.  The  duration  of  a  post  and 
il  fence  made  fiom  red  or  black  oak  rails  and 
lite  oak  posts,  cannot  be  relied  upon  alter  cle 
n  years,  and  is  an  expensive  fence  to  erect  ;  : 
e  rail  fence  of  rails  and  posts,  from  chesnut  and 
:usl,  is  perhaps  the  neatest  and  best  of  all  fen 
s,  but  if  you  have  the  materials  to  purchase,  it 
11  be  like  the  Indian's  gun. 
If  a  man  of  fortune  and  taste,  is  desirous  to 
ibellish  a  favourite  spot  without  regard  to  cost, 
idvisc  him  to  make  all  his  enclosures  of  post 
d  rail,  but  if  the  pro|)rietor  of  an  extensive 
•m,  wishes  to  be  upon  good  terms  with  his 
ighbouis,  to  sleep  quietly  in  his  bed,  and  to 
11  much  with  the  least  cost,  let  him  stick  to  the 
bstantial  and  old  fashioned  worm  fence  ;  a  fence 
lich  requires  but  little  skill  to  erect,  can  be 
idc  fi  oni  the  most  dissorted  materials ;  is  most 
sily  repaired  and  can  be  as  easily  removed,  ei 
er  to  change  the  form  of  the  fields,  to  plough 
I  and  remove  the  rich  soil  of  the  headland,  or 
;■  the  purpose  of  removing  briars.  Sec.  Make  a 
arm  fence  from  young  chesnut  timber,  and 
ve  good  size  to  the  rails,  and  it  will  not  be  un- 
asonable  to  allow  thirty  years  duration  for  such 

fence. 

Every  farmer  however,  should  appropriate  a 
;rtain  portion  of  land  for  chesnut  and  locust — 
id  if  once  growing  and  enclosed,  they  are  plant 
1  for  endless  time,  for  if  cut  at  the  proper  season 
e  tree  is  certainly  renewed  with  increased 
gour. 

At  fifteen  feet  apart,  ten  acres  will  contain 
)30  chesnut  trees,  the  growth  from  the  nut  is 
deed  slow,  and  perhaps  it  will  require  20  years 


sink,  are  as  fresh  as  if  just  taken  Irom  the  tree. 
You  shall  be  inlbimed  of  my  success. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

A  SUBSCRIBER. 

FOR    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

On  Hedging,  Xo.  "%,  and  last. 

[Continued  (roin  page  404.] 
By  Caleb  Kirk,  of  Delaware. 

As  a  comparative  view  was  given  in  numbei 
44,  of  the  Tarnier — 1  had  not  intended  to  have 
made  further  calculations  respecting  rail  fences, 
and  live  ones;  but  some  of  my  neighbours  prac- 
tical hedgers,  seemed  desirous  the  subject  should 
be  carried  to  tlie  extent  of  some  of  our  small 
farms  at  least. 

As  farms  are  divided  amongst  heirs  by  virtue 
of  our  state  laws,  many  of  them  are  now  not  more 
than  from  one  to  two  hundred  acres. 

We  shall  take  one  of  a  hundred  acres  as  a  rule 
to  try  the  difference  oi  expense  in  making  the 
first   fence  of  each   kind,  supposing  it  without 
fence  :  according  to   our  mode,  it  would  be  di- 
vided into  ten    acre   fields,  say  ten  divisions  in 
eluding  wood  land,  which  must  also  be  enclosed, 
ivould  take  2500  pannels  of  post  and  rail  fence 
at  75  cents,  amount  to  S1875  for  the  enclosing 
and  dividing  100  acres,  no  allowance  for  half  the 
line  fence   maintained  by  adjoining  neighbours 
because   the    /lomacead  and  the   public  roads, 
would  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  cause  more  fenc 
ing-  to  the  owner  than  half  his  lines. 

The  live  fence  agreeable  to  the  foregoing  es 
timate  of  S24  75  for  60  perches,  would  amount 
to  S1031  for  the  finished  hedge,  at   seven  years 
old,  leaving  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  hedge,  as 
follows: 

Rail  fences,         S1875 
Thorn  hedge,        10 

Six   wooden   fences  in  suc-~l  Balance  g  844 

in  favour  hedg 
ing  producing 
an    interest    of 


The  only  <juestion  is  durabii'.ty ;  which  is 
ihrown  in  the  opposite  scale  at  randum.  I  feel 
less  doubt  the  longer  my  experience  continues  ; 
my  inquiries  of  Europeans  on  that  head,  have 
been  satisfied,  so  far  as  nicmoi  y  and  records  can 
shed  light  on  the  subject  ;  <jne  ins'.ance  of  300 
years  is  quoted,  another  of  600,  in  the  writings 
lielonging  to  land  Titles,  these  remained  good 
hedges  wlicn  my  informants  -^aw  them. 

This  part  of  the  subject,  requires  all  the  light 
that  can  he  had  to  remove  doubts ;  I  hope  it  ■  ill 
not  be  withheld  by  those  in  possession  of  any 
thing  further,  to  satisfy  doubts  that  may  yet  re- 
main. 


give  you 


two  rails  from  each  tree,  but  the  sue 


cession  of  oak,  the  common 
kind,  in  our  best  farming  land, 
would  not  last  more  than   100 


years. 


jeding  twenty  years  will  as  certainly  give  you 
ght  rails  from  each  stump,  or  15440  rails. — 
'hey  will  however  grow  just  as  well  at  ten  feet 
lart,  and  of  course  at  the  same  periods,  give 
3U  8,700  and  34,800  rails. 

An  acre  of  locusts  at  six  feet  distance,  will 
ive  you  1210  trees,  or  6050  trees  for  five  acres; 
ut  as  chesnut  does  not  require  the  best  land, 
jcust  must  have  land  of  good  quality,  rather 
)w,  but  not  wet,  and  if  light  as  well  as  rich,  all 
16  better.  The  advantage  of  planting  at  six 
;et  must  be  manifest.  They  are  drawn  up 
;raight,  and  the  nourishment  which  forms  in 
umerable  useless  branches  when  growing  on 
snce  rows,  is  thrown  into  tall  trees  suitable  for 
osts.  With  proper  care,  I  will  ensure  to  you 
t  the  end  of  1 5  years,  as  many  prime  posts  as 
ou  have  trees  growing,  besides  a  great  number 
f  tops  suitable  for  rails,  as  well  as  the  most 
isting  crotches,  always  useful  upon  a  larm,  you 
lay  cut  every  10th  year. 

I  have  commenced  my  chesnut  planting  in 
oxes,  made  of  the  coarsest  materials  ;  of  the 
hesnuts  which  I  barreled  up  with  dry  sand,  ? 
reat  many  float  and  are  thrown  away,  such  as 


g  1875  J>g50  64  cts.  an 
nually,  which  in 
one  century  a 
mounts  to  g5, 
640. 


Cost  of  Fences  in  one 
century,  Dr.      -  g  11,250 

A''oie.  The  balance  in  favour  of  live  fences  at 
the  end  of  seven  years,  enclosing  a  farm  of  one 
hundred  acres,  would  be  eight  hundred  and  forty 
four  dollars  j  a  handsome  thing  for  a  young  far- 
mer to  receive  g60  64  cts.  interest  upon  annual 
to  aid  in  other  improvements.  On  the 
other  hand  the  decay  of  wooden  fences  would  be 
gradually  adding  to  his  burthens  undiscovered, 
to  say  nothing  about  the  consumption  of  timber, 
that  would  be  accumulating  in  value,  and  at  the 
close  of  one  century,  would  bring  his  farm  in 
debt  gl  1  250  or  half  that  sum  at  the  end  offiftij 
years,  which  might  be  probably  within  his  own 
lifetime  g5,625  ;  these  are  considerations  worth 
paying  some  attention  to. 

The  annual  trimming  of  hedges,  is  considered 
not  to  exceed  the  repairs  of  the  wooden  fences, 
according  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  in  expense 
I  have  since  making  the  above  estimate,  consul- 
ted several  practical  men  on  this  head,  and  they 
all  agree  with  mc  in  my  calculation 


'USED  AS  A  MANURE, 

One  of  the  most  vaiuable  discoveries  that  ever 

has  been  made  in  Agriculture. 

Cally,  January  2Sth,  !815. 
Having  had  occasion  for  some  years  past  to  go 
repeatedly  to  Ireland,  I  was  struck  with  the 
method  adopted  in  some  parts  of  that  country  of 
burning  clay,  and  making  use  of  the  a.s!:C3  in 
preference  to  lime,  of  wliich  there  is  siieh  abun- 
dance. The  method  also  adopted  of  causing  the 
clay  ;  just  as  it  is  dug  out  of  the  ground,  .vithout 
the  assistance  of  one  combustible,  and  without 
preparation  of  any  sort,  to  burn  of  itself,  arrested 
my  attention  ;  and  having  witnessed  the  crops  of 
wheat  and  corn  of  every  description,  as  well 
as  flax  and  potatoes,  luxuriant  almost  beyond 
credibility,  produced  from  stiff  clay  soils,  without 
the  aid  of  any  other  manure  than  ashes  so  ob- 
tained, I  determined  to  make  the  experiment  at 
home;  and  accordingly  on  my  return,  i  com- 
menced operations,  and  liave  practised  the  burn- 
ing of  sub-soil  for  three  years,  with  the  greatest 
success.  I  was  at  first  puzzled  for  want  of  clay 
but  I  hit  upon  a  vein  or  bed  of  tenacious  sub-soil, 
partly  tile  and  partly  clay,  which  unswers  the 
purpose  quite  well,  though  I  do  not  apprehend 
it  is  so  good  as  clay.  The  ashes  I  have  hitherto 
applied  solely  to  the  production  of  turnips,  but 
within  the  last  ten  days,  I  have  laid  neai  ly  500 
cart  loads  on  grass  lands,  as  a  top  dressing ;  my 
turnip  crop  from  ashes  have  far  exceeded  any 
thingof  the  kind  in  this  neighbourhood.  I  was  twice 
in  London  in  the  course  of  last  summer  harvest, 
and  on  my  way  to  and  from  town,  I  saw  no  tur- 
nips superior,  hardly  any  cqa:il  to  my  crop, 
tliough  I  passed  through  Berwickshire  and 
Northumberland.  Last  season  by  way  of  expe- 
riment, I  manured  part  of  a  turnip  field  with 
well  rotted  stable  dung,  which  was  ploughed  in 
the  same  day  it  was  laid  out,  the  remainder  with 
ashes  ; — the  seed  which  was  of  iiie  yeilow  field 
sort,  was  sown  on  the  same  day  :  that  sown  on  the 
ashes  sprung  up  much  e  irlicr  tiian  that  or  the 
dung,  continued  more  vigorous  during  the  sea- 
son, and  when  I  pulled  them  lately,  the  turnips 
produced  from  the  ashes,  were  more  than  double 
the  size  of  those  from  the  o.  r.  >  I  regret  that 
I  did  not  weigh  the  produce  of  each,  bat  I  have 
marked  off  a  square  chain  of  Swedish,  which 
I  mean  to  weigh,  to  asceruin  the  produce  per 

acre. 

Excepting  myself  no  person  has  huhertoprac- 
Vised  the  burning  clay  or  svib-S'.ii  .n  this  country, 
till  last  season,  when  I  prevailed  on  Mr.  John 
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VV  ailacc,  ill  r  u^hland  f>iris>_i,  lu  uy  Uie  txivj 
riinent.  Tiiont^li  ii  was  about  the  bes^iiiniii^-  ol 
May,  befoie  t  e  burnihi^  ■oinnifnced,  yr  t  Mr. 
Wallace  obtained  as  many  asijesas  miiiiurecl  2ii 
acres.  Nutwiiiistanflin^  iiie  turnips  were  liitci 
Of  beinif  sown  tiian  iisu  >1.  and  were  too  long  in 
beiiiE;  lioed,  Mr  Wallace  obiaiiii;d  tor  ilicm  tiie 
se'  .ind  prem;  m  for  green  crop,  Irom  tlie  as^ri 
culuinil  sori;  t;  in  (lie  Stewartry,  and  since  ta,;l 
time,  tlit.  Hiij'iland  Soci.  ty,  have  awarded  b.ii;! 
tbiir  firs',  prcniiuni.  Mr.  W.sllacc  has  a  con 
sidcrab;>:  q.ianity  ot  ashes  on  land  tor  bis  Swcd- 
isi'  iurnips  '.f.h  season,  and  be  means  to  have  at 
lea.-t  0  acres  of  lurnips  from  asl'.es.  Sn  fully 
convinced  is  he  ot  the  supeiic  cffi:  acy  of  cl.iy 
asncs,  llut  be  has  repeatedly  declared  to  mc. 
lie  would  not  now  be  at  the  linuble'  of  cjrtini^ 
dung  from  Kirkcudbright  to  his  farm,  thiiUi;b 
only  one  mile  and  a  half  dist  in;,  even  if  be  were 
to  get  tlie  (bing  in  as  a  present.  To  burn  the 
clay  ii.is  cost  me  one  shiiline;  per  cart  ioad. — 
Mr.  Wailuce  laid  on  at  (i-sl45  cart  loads  to  the 
acre,  and  d.niinisbed  the  quantity  to  30.  I  laid 
on,  hnw  ver,  a  much  larger  qianilty;  but  I 
should  imagine  that  from  40  lu  50  loads  per 
acie,  w  >uld  be  a  fair  dose  f(>r  our  li,.;nt  soils. — 
To  you  who  have  expt-rienced  the  bcntficial  re 
suit  of  ashes  oblauicd  by  paring  and  burning  the 
surface,  it  is  needless  to  have  said  any  thing  in 
favour  of  ashes  obtained  tVom  buuiing  sub-soil, 
or  to  mention  the  facility  which  they  jffbrded  to 
the  green  crop  system,  to  an  extent  not  bitheit 
contemplated  ;  I  may  however  mention,  that  this 
year  by  means  ot  ashes,  I  was  enabled  lo  raise 
three  times  tr^e  quantity  of  green  crop  that  I  had 
of  white  crop,  and  though  my  farm  is  no  doubt 
of  small  e.xtent,  .still  it  shows  what  may  be  <i'ine 
on  a  larger  scale,  where  f^rtaier  facilities  can 
be  obtained.  Though  I  do  not  appreliend  that 
any  written  account  I  can  give  you,  will  afford 
half  so  satisfactory  an  idea  of  the  method  of 
burning  clay,  or  any  kind  ofsub-s  il  of  mnderate 
tenacity,  asoccular  inspection  of  the  work,  yet  I 
saall  give  you  tlie  best  description  I  can.  The 
general  mediod  ol  proceeding  to  w-rk,  is  to 
make  an  obKng  enclosure  of  the  dimensions  of  a 
small  house  (say  i5  feel  by  10)  of  green  t'.rf  sod; 
raised  to  the  height  of  3^  to  4  t'eet.  In  the  in 
side  of  this  enclosure  sir  pipes  are  drawn  dsugori- 
ally,  which  communicated  with  holes  left  at  each 
corner  of  tiie  exterior  wall.  Those  pipes  are 
formed  of  sods  put  on  edge,  and  the  spuce  be- 
tween them  so    wide  only,  as  another  sod   can 


raised  in  iieiglit,  always  taking  care  to  have  it  ai 
It^ast  18  inchtrs  iiigber  than  tlie  top  of  the  clay, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  wind  from  acting 
iin  the  fire.  Whon  tlie  fire  burns  through  the 
outer  Wall,  wl.ich  ii  often  does,  p..rticidarly  when 
the  top  is  overlc;aded  with  clay,  the  breach  mus; 
be   sto(iped  up  immediately,  which  can  only  bt 

Hectually  done  by  building  another  sod  wall 
from  tht-  foundation,  opposite  to  it,  and  tiie  sods 
that  foraicd  that  part  of  the  first  wall  are  so(jn 
reduced  to  ashes.  The  wall  can  be  raised  as 
higii  as  may  be  convenient  to  throw  on  the  clay, 
<nd  the  Kiln  ni?.y  be  increased  to  any  size,  b; 
forming  a  new  .vail  when  the  previous  one  i 
bill  nt  through.  I  have  bad  kilns  so  wide  as  to 
atr.ird  space  for  a  horse  and  cart  to  turn  on  them  ; 
but  when  they  are  so  broad,  it  requires  the 
workmen,  to  walk  on  the  top  of  them,  when  feed- 
ing with  clay,  which  I  would  not  rrrommend. 
because  the  more  loosely  the  clay  can  be  laid  on, 
■.be  more  rapidly  will  it  bain.  I  did  not  take  all 
the  trou^.le  above  stated  with  my  kilns,  having 
the  advantage  of  a  quantity  of  old  moss  sticks 
and  tree  roois,  which  I  split,  1  kindled  a  large 
;.-arcel  of  them,  and  surrounded  the  tire  with  a 
quantiy  of  dry  turf,  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  wel 
kindled,  I  built  round  it  a  strong  wall  of  sods 
and  went  on,  adding  clay  to  the  fire  and  sods  to 
the  outer  walls  wlien  necessary,  till  the  kilns 
were  so  large  as  to  contain  100  loads  of  ashes. — 
The  principle  secret  consists  in  having  the  outer! 

vail  made  quite  c'ose   and  impervious   to  th 
external  air,  and  taking  care  to  have  the  top  al- 
ways lightly,    but  completely  covered  with  clay, 
bicause  if  tlie  external  air  should  come  in  on 
tract  with  the  fire,  either  on  the  top  of  the  kiln, 
or   by   means  of  its  bursting  thiough  the  side-i, 
the  fire  vvil,  be  very  soon  extinguished  ;  in  short 
ilie  kilns  require  to  be  attended  nearly  as  close 
as  charcoal  pits.  Clay  is  much  easier  burnt  tnan 
eitiifcr  moss  or   loam — it  does  not  undergo  any 
alteration  in  its  shape,  and  on  that  account  alUnv 
the  fire  and  smoke  to  get  up  easily  between  tlie 
lumps, — whereas  moss  and  loam,  by  crumbliiig 
down,  are   very   apt  to  smother  the  fire,  unless 
I  aiefullv  attended  to 

N  J  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  regulating  the 
size  of  the  lumps  of  the  clay  'hrown  on  the  kiln 
as  that  must  dejiend  on  the  state  of  the  fire  ;  but 
I  have  found  every  lump  completely  burnt  on 
opening  the  kiln,  and  some  of  them  were  thrown 
on  larger  than  my  head.  Clay  no  doubt  burns 
nore  readily  if  it  be  dug  up  and  dried  for  a  day 


easily  cover.     In  each  of  the  four  spaces  left  be-  or  two  before  it  be  thrown  on  the  kiln,  but  this 


iween  the  air  pipes  and  the  outer  wall,  a  fire  i; 
kindled  with  wood  and  dry  turf,  and  then  the 
whole  of  tlie  inside  of  the  enclosure,  or  kiln,  filled 
with  dry  turf,  which  is  very  soon  on  fire,  and  on 
the  top  of  that,  when  well  kindled,  is  thrown  the 
clay  in  small  quantities  at  a  time  and  repeated  as 
often  as  necessary,  which  must  be  regulated  bv 
the  intensity  of  the  burning.  The  air  pipes  are 
of  use  only  at  first,  because,  if  the  fire  burns 
with  tolerable   keenness,    the  sods  forming  th 


operation  is  not  necessary,  as  the  clay  will, burn 
though  thrown  on  quite  wet.  After  a  kiln  is 
fairly  set  a  s;''ing,  no  coal  or  wood,  or  any  sort  of 
combustible  is  necessary,  the  wet  clay  burning 
of  itself,  and  it  can  only  be  extinguished  by  in- 
tention or  by  tlie  carelessness  of  the  operator, — 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather  having  hardly 
any  efTect  on  the  fires,  if  properly  attended  to. 
It  may  perhaps  be  necessary  to  observe,  that 
when  the  kiln  is  burning  with  great  keenness,  a 


pipes  will  soon  be  reduced  to  ashes.  The  pipe  onlstranger  to  the  operation  may   be  apt  to  think 


the  weather  sitlc  of  the  kiln  only  is  left  open,  that 
the  mouths  of  the  other  three  being  slopped  up, 
and  not  opened  except  the  wind  should  veer 
about. 

As  the  inside  of  the  enclosure  or  kiln,  begins 
to  be  filled  up  with  clay,  the  outer  wail  must  be 


he  fire  is  extinguished  ;  if,  however,  any  person 
either  through  impatience,  or  too  great  curios- 
ity, should  insist  on  looking  into  the  interior  of 
the  kiln,  he  will  certainly  retard,  and  may  pos 
sibly  extinguish  the  fire  ; — For  as  I  mentioned 
before  the  chief  secret  consists  in  keeping  out 


the  external  air  Iroin  tiie  fire.  In  East  LoihiaD,( 
where  there  is  abundanre  of  clay  and  no  great! 
quantity  of  green  turf,  it  would  perhaps  be  best! 
to  burn  the  clay  in  draw  kilns  the  same  as  lime;  i 
and  I  apprehend  your  friend  Mr.  Bogne,  wiuj 
idopt  that  n^ttbod.  I 

I  am  no  chemist,  but  I  suppose  the  sub-soil ' 
burnt  in  those  kilns,  is  superior  to  the  surface 
burnt  in  open  heaps,  which  is  the  general  mode 
of  burning  in  this  country,  in  proportion  as  it 
contains  a  much  greater  quantity  of  carbon,  | 
which  combining  with  oxygen  gives  out  carbonic  ! 
acid,  and  these,  as  you  know,  according  to  re- 
cent discoveriis  in  chemistry,  form  the  food  ol 
vegetables.  By  having  kept  my  eyes  open  dur- 
ing my  first  visit  to  Ireland  I  consider  that  I 
have  rendered  my  neighbours  two  essential  ser- 
vices ;  the  first  by  showing  them  how  to  convert 
at  a  moderate  expense  the  most  barren  sub-soil 
into  excellent  manure,  the  other  by  bringing 
into  notice  the  external  application  of  green 
liverwort  (liches  vulgevris)  as  an  infallible  curt 
for  the  dropsy.  I  was  laughed  at  when  first  1 ' 
broached  these  matters,  both  by  the  agricultur- 
ist and  medical  praciiiioner ;  but  having  witnes- 
sed the  successful  results  of  both,  I  determined 
to  persevere  ill  spite  o!  the  ridicule  with  which] 
was  assailed,  and  now  the  most  eminent  physf 
cian  in  the  south  of  Scotland  has  declared,  thai 
he  could  not  reconcile  it  to  his  conscience  not  tc 
'apply  liverwort  in  every  case  of  dropsy,  in  whicli 
he  may  be  consulted;  and  clay  ashes  bids  fail 
very  speedily  to  come  into  equal  estimation  with 
the  agricultural  world. 
I  am,  &c. 

ALEXANDER  CRAIG. 
To  Edward  Bu 

of  Merton 

Newtowr 

The  greatest  part  of  the  above  letter  was  pub- 
lished in  the  4th  Vol.  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Pniladelphia  Society  for  the  promotion  of  Agri- 
culture. 


rd  Bayde,  Esq.  "j 
ton  Hall,  near  I. 
vn,  Steward.      J 


^lancei'  Plastev.  | 

Mr.  StciNNtH, — Some  years  past,  the  latel 
Dr.  Littlejohn  gave  the  subscriner  a  prescrip- 
tion, which  is  called  "  Logan's  cancer  plas- 
ter," assuring  him  that  he  had  found  it  an  ad- 
mirable composition  for  removing  hard  tumors 
— having  occasion  for  such  applications,  I  have  | 
used  it  in  several  cases  with  c:implete  success; 
two  of  them  I  am  satisfied  would  have  been  the 
subjects  of  the  knife,  but  for  this  most  excel- 
lent composition.  Although  there  are  some 
very  excellent  lead  plasters  and  ointments  in  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  Dispensatories,  yet  there 
is  none  exactly  like  this  in  consistence  and 
quality. 

The  method  of  preparing  it  by  boiling  oil  to 
a  consistence  over  the  calces  of  lead  being  very 
tedious,  I  substituted  the  following  short  process. 
Take  common  Diachylon  -  4  ounces 

Castile  Soap  -  -  "        i"  ounce. 

White  Lead,  ground  (as  in  kegs)  in 

oil        -  ...  3  ounces. 

Break  the  Diachylon  into  small  pieces,  and 
put  it  into  a  plate  with  two  or  three  teaspoons- 
full  of  water,  set  this  on  a  stove  to  melt,  very 
gently  stirring  it  as  it  melts,  when  melted,  add 


AM  E  RIC  AN^F  A  RM  FAl. 

Tloup  srraped  inio"ihe"finest  shavings,   andlUatlcy,    side   by  side  ; 'when    Uikrn  off, 
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r  it    till    it   be 

en  add  the  white 

forms  one  uniform  mass. 


thoroughly  incorporated,  a.nl]i)loii(;h  the  i^roiind  p!ol,   they  hjith  ijrow  on  am 
lead,  stiriinj;  the  whole,  tillitheir  slate  will  readily  decide  in  fa\oiir  of  the  bar 


MEDICUS. 


FOR    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

n  IBavley   as  a  TaWoNV   cyo\>. 


Brandywine,   5t/i,  Smo.  1820. 
Esteemed   Friend, —  Having    made   some  re- 
Y  to  '•  Si<lney's  inquiries   concernini;    a    sub- 
tiise  i'oroais  as  a  fallow  crop,  Nundxr  40. 
I    have    since  had    communications  direct  on 
it  subject,  and  1  find  from  this  circumstance 
c   culture  of  the  spring   barley,  is  very  iittle^'o    prevent 
lown  or  understood  in  some  parts  of  Maryian* 
d  Virginia,  which  climate  I  should  suppose  isj 


li  y  crop. 

There   are  some  very  judicious  remarks  ii. 
Number  40,  on  the  sulijcrt  of  destr^-ying  n^r 
lie,  by  Thomas  E.  Bond,  (i-.*kcn   from    Nih  s'.- 
I-icgistcr)  by   frequent  ploughing,  and  ex  poising 
to  the  \\inli~r   frosts,  and  sowing  oats  and  otber 
crops  «  liile   in   culture  :   I  can  subscribe  10  ;he 
efficacy    of  the   i>Ian,   but  iiwcad  ot  uats  as  an 
exhaui.ting  crop  which  lie  allown,  I  wotdd  pro 
pose  the  spring  barley,  which   is  coU'sidired  ra 
ther  a  prcparalii  n  ^-rup  than  an  exhausier. 
Hut  good  and  cfTcctual  ploui^iiing  is  essential 
the    gailic    from    seetlin,.;    amongsi 
(fwhcat;   my  land  has  iilentilnlly   abounded   will, 
Jthat  unpleasant  root.  Though  no  injury  in  grain 


endly   to  iis   growth,   and  much  of  the  soil,  1  crops  since  the   culture  of  Indian  corn,  barky 
ve  no  doubt,  if  properly  managed,  would  pro  land  wheat  m  rotation,  not  a  single  head  is  to  be 


ice  a  good  return 


[found,  where  good  jjlotighing  is  attended  to.     It 
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cro^Ellicre  is  Ironi  leu  to  iwen;y-fne  per  ccrii  dilVef 
L-nce  id  the  real  value  >)f  what  passes  for  nier- 
clianiable  barley  ;  by  divesting  it  of  the  husk 
ITccdialiy  and  prcs<rving  the  kernel  or  giain 
indimiiiished,  the  weight  proves  the  compara- 
ivc  yaliie  of  iiutiiiiv!-  si.bsiance  for  any  purpose 
if  food,  either  in  a  liquid  or  in  a  more  subsian- 
.ial  lorni  as  bread. 

Aln.ough  the  grain  is  much  more  compact 
iiian  wheat,  being  haider  to  grind,  and  will  out- 
'.veigh  wiitn  divested  of  the  hull — \tt  ii  i^  very 
lialile  to  injury  by  wet;  both  tiie  grain  and 
■-'raw  ate  very  delicate.  The  four  or  sixiowed 
knid,  having  muc;i  bctird,  relains  wet,  if  laying 
on  the  ground,  and  soon  vegetates  i!  not  caretul- 
ly  managed  in  a  uet  harvest — the  two  rowed  is 
|irekra!)le  oi:  that  account;  dries  quicker  and 
not  so  wjsiefiil  in  handling;  the  straw  not  being 
so  brittle. 

If  s^ved  without  wet,  cattle  are  fond  of  the 
straw,  an.!  it  ac,iees  with  them  well,  having  more 
of  a  laxative  cfl'ect  than  any  other  kind  of  straw, 


I  shall  for   the  benefit  of  those   who   are  de-'has   become    proverbial   rmongst  millers  when  „,  ,  f,„ 

•ons  of  making-  a  lri^l  Quote  some  experi- thev  see  garlic  in  grain,  that  bad  iarn.mg  orthcy  e.t  n  via.  avidity,  af.er  being  kept  a  few 
ental  LTs  rTlltive  to  t'he'  cuLrof  bTley  .ather  bad'plougi.ing  is  the  cause  ;  and  it  is  so  lays  on  wheat  straw,  and  it  .s  generally  cons.der- 
at  have   come    immediately  under  my  notice, -11  _unders,ood_  in  _my   -r^f^-j:::;;'^:^^,:!^' ^^t^T^tJl^^  ^  buck  wheat  after 


ut  bavin,,  fourteen  veirs  nast   been  a  manufac-|f>'"St,  and  improves  the  succeeding  ci  op  of  bar  |havc  the  cool  season  to   ripen  in,  but  have  never 
uthavmgtourleen  jeaispast,  oecn  a  manuiac  i '.,,._.,..  i^  ,  , ,.„ J'.r.fl-, „  ...L.ade  further  trial,  this  not  being  consistent  with 


>rer  of  that    urain,    and    in  the  practice  of  re-Iey  evidently  ;   I  have  observed  the  dim  rence  to  made 

3iving  it  from    farmers  on  different    soils   and  a   single   furrow   in   favour  ol  fall  ploughing  m  our  system  oHarnung  as  a  fallow  crop 

.«»r,t   neUri,hn,n-hr,od<i    T   have  found  in  manv  several  instances.*  P.  b.    I  ought  here  to  ncte  to  the  Editor  of  the 

istant  neighboi    hoods,   1   have  touna  m  many  advantage  is  the   forwarding  the  bu  American  F.nmer,  that  he  has  hitherf,  neglected 

.stances,   as  well  from  my  own  culture,  as  that  .  ^"°''^':'^,^"y^^"'7„'  .„  ,,  '^-,i„^  ,7,  Pieces. qu  ting  the  price  ot  barley,  in  the  list  of  Baltimore 

f  others,  that  upon  land  newly  improved  from'siness  which  comes  on  m  the  spring,  n  ^''C'  es-H  .^^^J'.^^  ^^.^^.^^  ^^^^  J^^,j  ^^  censurahl,-  if  the 

state  of  poverty,    the  heaviest   grain  is  obtain- sion   as  rapid   as  the  tune  will  aamit,  to  .^'i^^^Marylanders  and  Virs^iiiians  w- re  bail,  y   farmers, 


d;  that  is  tfie  licaviesi  in  the  bushel.  I  am  rea 
y  to  believe  this  rule  will  hold  good  as  it  res 
ccts  wheat,  and  other  grain,  but  as  it  respects 
arley,    I  think  there  need  be  no  doubt    that 


eveiy  crop  its  due  portion  ot  Itsbour  in  tinie,|jj|^  p|^,,|^jjp^  j.^^^.y  j„j^|,j  i^^  g^couragcd— it  is  a  cash 
the  autumnal  ploughing  which  may  be  done  ;,ri;.cle,  nev  r  less  thc-n  SI  per  bust. el  until  this  year 
with  great   despatch  in   the   stalk  ground  when; 


dry.    IS  often   wet  so   late    in   the  spring,  as  to 


ricli  soil  forces  up  too  much  straw,  this  beingjP' event  sowing  in  due  tirne,  (which  was  the 
'eak  often  falls  with  rams  and  winds,  that  hap-  case  last  spring,  scarcely  a  furrow  was  plough- 
en  near  harvest,  before  it  is  filled  ;  consequent-led  before  the  beginning  of  the  4mo.  (Aprilj  the 
yr  the  grain  is  light ;  or  if  it  shouhl  continue:ground,  was  too  wet  to  admit  sooner,  conse- 
prighi,  it  is  so  crowded  by  its  luxuriance  ofquently  too  late  for  good  barley, 
traw,  that  the  grain  cannot  obtain  that  degree  The  present  season  opens  early,  some  arc 
f  perfection  it  otherways  might.  The  latter  issowing  now,  I  sowed  the  27th  of  last  month  and 
natter  of  opinion,  the   former  are  facts.  I  often  shall  continue   at    difleretit  times   through  the 


eceived  the  best  grain  from  some  of  the  smalt 
armers,  who  were  careful,  but  not  yet  arrived 
,t  eminence,  by  raising  large  crops.  An  exam- 
)le  of  this  sort  was  given  in  the  course  of  my 
emarks  on  this  subject,  page  396  of  the  Far- 
ner. 

The  foregoing  facts  are  related  with  correct- 
icss,  and  may  be  some  guide  for  the  owners  of 
nuch  of  the  exhausted  land  in  Baltimore  and 
iartford  counties,  in  the  vicinity  of  one  of  the 
lest  markets  in  the  United  States.  Barley 
vould  be  one  of  the  crops  that  would  assist  in 
he  renovation  of  those  miserably  exhausted 
ields  if  judiciously  cultivated — there  is  no  grain 
vc  sow,  that  is  so  friendly  to  clover  as  the  spring 
iind ;  and  rolled  after  sowing,  so  as  to  pulver 
ise  every  clod,  there  is  no  other  crop  that  keeps 
.he  soil  as  mellow,  it  consequently  holds  more 
moisture  in  a  dry  season — as  a  further  proof  of 
his  fact,  I  would   suggest  a  trial  of  oats  and 


present  month  (March)  if  weather  permits,   the 
esults  will  be  noted,  and  if  worthy  of  commu- 
nicating, shall  be  made  known. 

The  northern  states  are  reputed  best  for  this 
grain,  they  generally  cultivate  the  2  rowed  kind; 
the  best  I  have  observed  was  from  New-IIamp 
shire — yet  some  particular  crops  of  my  neigh- 
bourhood are  perhaps  equal  to  the  greater  part 
of  the  northern  barley. 

There  is  no  other  grain  varies  so  much  ii' 
quality,  as  barley — whether  from  soil  or  from 
culture,  I  am  not  able  to  ascertain  fully,  but 

Notwithstanding  there  were  some  disap- 
proving remarks  published  in  the  Farmer,  a  few 
numbers  past,  by  theoretical  reasoning  against 
fall  ploughing,  as  deteriorating  the  soil. 

Facta  are  stubborn  things,  and  are  not  to  be 
disregarded.    Frost  is  an  auxiliary  to  the  farmer 


m  many  ways. 


Editor. 


IfiMll  iF^i^lBmi^Sic 


BALTIMORE,   FRIDAY,    MARCH    24,    1820. 

TO  SUBSCRIBERS  IN  TOWN. 

All  subscribers  to  the  American  Farmer,  who 
lave  hitherto  received  their  papers  within  the  city, 
are  rtqui  sted  to  call  or  send  for  them,  at  the  Boole 
Store  ot  Mr.  Joseph  Robinson,  printer  of  the  work, 
corneref  BL-lvidere  and  Market  Street.  The  expense 
of  empl  ying  carriers,  overbalances  the  profits  of  the 
paper,  wheie  there  are  so  few  subscribers  in  town. 

A  Av  eY\ls  eiuent . 

Now,  as  this  paper  was  candidly  not  undertaken 
with  a  view  to  private  emolument,  so  much  as  with 
the  wish  to  employ  the  Editor's  leisure  hours,  in  a 
way  that  would  render  real  service  to  the  most  im- 
portant cla^s  of  his  fellow  citi.^ens  ;  he  confidently 
trusts  that  they  will  deal  hunourably  with  him.  lie 
asks  no  man  to  continue  his  subscription  for  cliarity 
sake — far  from  it.  If  any  one  thinks  the  contents  of 
he  A  niei  ican  Farmer  not  intrinsically  worth  the  cost 
nf  subicription  ;  lethiin  at  once  decline  Unking  it  by 
i  letter  to  the  Editor,  on  which  he  need  not  even  p.iy 
die  postage  ;  but  it  is  expected  that  those  whotakc 
the  paper,  will  at  once  send  the  amount  of  subscrip- 
tion— if  it  never  come  to  hand,  still  the  paper  shall 
be  sent.  'I'he  Subscriber's  word  shall  be  sufficient 
with  the  Editor ;  who  takes  on  himself  the  risk  and 
cost  of  the  mail.  We  hope  no  gentleman  will  give 
us  the  useless  trouble  of  sending  bills. 
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When  patriotic  merchants  not  particularly  engag- 
ed in  agriculture  instruct  the  masters  of  their  ships 
to  bring  home  from  foreign  parts  all  that  is  rare  and 
apparently  valuable  in  tiie  way  of  agricultural  pro- 
ductions, we  may  consider  that  the  spirit  of  improve- 
ment has  indeed  taken  root,  and  will  speedily  put 
forth  good  fruit. 

An  instance  of  this  public  spirit  has  fallen  under  our 
notice,  which  not  to  mention,  would  be  to  do  injustice 
to  our  own  feelings,  and  to  withliold  pleasure  from 
the  numerous  friends  of  agricultural  improvement' 
in  all  parts  of  the  union  ;  though  he  ventures  to  do 
it  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  Major  Isaac 
M'Kim,  of  this  city,  the  merchant  alluded  to. 

He   deposited  last  week  with  the  editor  of  the 
Farmer,  to  be  distributed  as  might  stem  best,  the 
following  grains  received  by  the  brig  Octavius,  Cap 
tain  Chandler,  from  Smyrna. 
\\  heat,  from  Smyrna. 

Do  from  the  Black  Sea,  called  Ruchen  wheat. 
Barley,  from  Smyrna,  and 
Kye  from  the  island  of  Naxos. 

The  Smyrna  wheat,  the  barley  and  the  rye  are 
evidently  of  very  superior  quality. 

We  have  caused  them  to  be  securely  packed  up 
in  boxes,  and  distributed  to  five  agricultural  societies 
in  Delaware,  Virginia,  S.  Carolina,  Kentucky,  and 
Maryland,  and  here  we  would  take  leave  to  remark 
instead  nf  being  divided  into  small  parcels  amongst 
a  great  number  of  members,  it  would  probably  be 
better  to  have  eaoh  parcel  cultivated  by  one,  or  at 
most  not  more  than  two  persons,  bet^ause  when  sow- 
ed in  very  small  quantities,  many  of  the  heads  art 
not  struck  by  the  tarina,  and  hence  they  do  not  fill 
Has  not  this  effect  been  observed  by  persons  more 
experienced  ?  When  therefore,  small  quantities  only 
can  be  had  for  trial,  that  small  quantity  had  better 
riot  be  subdivided;  let  the  experiment  be  made  by 
one  hond,  only  take  care  that  that  hand  be  a  steady 
and  careful  one,  always  exacting  a  promise  to  report 
every  particular,  whether  favourable  or  otherwise. 

lU"  We  had  noticed  Mr  French's  establishment, 
for  the  sale  of  Prepared  Rye,  at  No.  1,  Lovely  Lane, 
but  want  of  room  compelled  us  c  omit  our  remarks. 
We  hope  Mr.  French's  undertaking  will  receive  as 
it  deserves,  ample  encouragement. 

AMERICAN  BEEF. 
It  is  probab'e  that  facter  and  finer  cattle  were  never 
slaughtered  in  any  country  tr.  m  those  now  to  be  seen 
at  the  slaughter  house  of  Messrs,  George  and  John 
Rusk. 

1.  Maryland. — A  heifer  raised  by  governor  Ridge- 

ly,  and  fatted  by  John  Bainey,  of  Port  Penn, 
Delaware,  of  the  Bakewell  crossed  with  the 
Gnugh  breed. 

2.  Delaware. — A  cow  of  immense  size,  raised  and 

fatted  by  Mr  Barney.  • 

3.  Virginia.— A  bullock  raised  and  fatted  by  Mr. 

John  Wilson,  near  Jarret's  town,  Virginia. 

4.  Pennslvania,— The  tallest  bullock  p-^rhaps  ever 

slaughtere'l  in  any  ountry,  rais;'d  and  fatted 
by  Mr.  M'Intireof  Chester  county 
Hartford  County,  Md. — A  bullock  of  very  superior 

quality,  raised  by  Mr.  Lee. 
These  prodigiously  fine  cattle  may  be  seen  as 
above  stated,  until  Saturday  morning,  when  they  wil 
be  in  the  Marsh  mark-,  for  sale;  where  it'Siuiped 
for  the  honour  of  our  city,  and  the  character  of  our 
market,  tiiey  will  meet  with  ready  saie,  at  a  fair 
price.  Baltimore  may  now  be  considered  at  least 
equal  'o  any  market  on  the  continent,  for  the  fint 
quality  of  its  b^ef  and  mutton.  Of  all  these  animals 
a  particular  account  will  be  given  in  the  next  farmer, 


SECOND  VOLUME. 
Wchave  ou  hand  a  great  vai-jttj-  of  valuable  oi-iginal  essays,  and  nu 
merous  illustrative  .^n^ravinus  for  ihe  stcoud  volume  ;  amongst  the 
latter  are  cuts  o^;nflchih'-s  u^ed  in  making  turnpike  roads,  and  clean- 
ing new  lands,  taking  up  trees  and  stumps,  spUtJjig  large  timbers, 
diluting  marshes,  l^c.  &c  Sec, 
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To  the  Jiclilor  of  the  American  Farmer. 

A  SUBSTITUTE   FOR    LAMP    OIL. 

Save  carefully  the  oil  from  a  goose  roastec 
without  puiting  any  salt  to  it,  and  it  will  burr 
iii  aUirnp  as  well  as  ar.y  oil  that  that  yon  can  pur. 
chase  at  25  or  33  cents  a  quart.  A  fat  goose  ol 
the  large  hrefd  we  have  here,  weighing  from  IS 
to  13  lb.  the  first  year,  will  produce  from  one 
pint  to  a  pint  and  a  half  of  good  oil,  fit  for  burn 
ing  in  th.e  lamp. 

I  have  proved  the  above  by  actual  experiment  I 
this  winter,  and  recommend  it  to  all  housekeep- ' 
ers. 

Mr.   Skitiner — If  you  think  the  above  inform- 
ation woi  th  publishing  in  your  paper,  you  may  j 
insert  it  under  the  authority  of  my  name. 

I  consider  it  a  great  acquisition  to  the  middle 
and  southern  states,  where  we  have  no  oil. 

I  feci  persuaded  that  the  oil  from  the  Star-; 
geon  fish,  which  abounds  in  the  waters  of  your 
state,  will  have  the  same  effect,  if  tried. 
Yours  respectfully, 

A.  ALEXANDER. 

March  \\l/i   1820. 

Important  to  Gardeners  and  Farmers,  j 

The  subscriber  has  just  received  a  letter  per 
ship  Beividera,  from  his  correspondents  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Liverpool,  to  whom  he  sent 
an  order  last  fall,  for  garden  and  field  seeds,  and 
fully  expected  them  by  the  above-mentioned  ship; 
however,  his  hopes  have  been  quite  disappointed, 
owing  to  his  friends  not  having  received  half  their 
stock  of  seeds,  from  the  grounds  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  consequence  of  a  se- 
vere frost  which  had  prevailed  upwards  of  two 
months,  all  the  canals  and  rivers  were  quite  fro- 
zen over,  and  the  roads  being  almost  impassa- 
ble, land  carnage  would  have  incurred  too  much 
expense  on  heavy  articles,  this  was  the  reason 
why  they  did  not  ship  by  the  Beividera  ;  as  the 
subscriber  restricted  them  particularly  to  ship  no 
seeds  but  such  as  they  could  warrant  genuine,  of 
the  different  sorts,  also  fresh  and  the  produc- 
tion of  last  summer.  From  what  the  subscri- 
ber himself  has  experienced,  and  what  he  has 
been  credibly  informed  by  others  of  long  e.K- 
perience,  both  in  gardening  and  farming  in  this 
neighbourhood,  he  has  no  hesitation  in  assert- 
ing that  the  greater  part  of  the  seeds  import- 
ed here,  are  a  complete  imposition  on  the  pub- 
lic. He  can  further  assert  from  correct  in- 
formation, that  there  have  been  houses  in  the 
seed  trade,  in  the  habit  of  shipping  old  seeds 
to  their  customers.  The  subscriber  deems  it 
liis  duty  to  acquaint  his  friends  and  the  pub- 
lic, that  by  the  next  ship  tha;  offers  to  take 
freight  for  Baltimore,  he  confidently  expects  a 
supply  of  the  most  useful  g;irdeii  and  field  seeds, 
which  he  will  warrant  and  sell  on  the  most 
reasonable  terms,  and  of  which  he  will  give 
due  notice  through  the  medium  of  the  several 
public  prints. 

ROBERT  CABMICHAEL. 

74,  Baltimore  Street,  corner  of  Lemmon. 


BALTIMORE, 


